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Par.  266.— COTTOIT  YASNS. 

AELDTGTOH  XHXS,  PEK  PBAHXLIN  W.  H0BB8,  PBE8IDEHT,  LAWKEHCE, 

XAS8. 

May  16,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Finance, 

Senate  of  the  United  States^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentu&bosn  :  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following 
facts  and  reasons  why  the  duties  under  schedule  I  of  the  proi)osea 
Underwood  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  3321,  should  be  increased  and  reclassified. 
The  proposed  Underwood  bill  imposes  the  same  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  on  single-carded  cotton  yarns  as  on  yarns  which  have  been 
combed,  twisted,  and  gassed  or  mercerized,  or  both  gassed  and  mer- 
cerized, or  otherwise  processed  or  dyed  at  greatly  increased  cost  over 
the  cost  of  the  single-carded  yams. 

The  rates  proposed  by  that  bill  are  not  only  too  low,  but  also  are 
not  graduated  property  to  take  into  account  the  differences  in  cost 
between  single  yam  and  the  same  yarn  which  has  been  twisted  or 
otherwise  processed. 

No  rate  of  duty  can  put  the  American  manufacturer  upon  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  which  does  not  make 
the  latter  pay  to  the  Government  an  amount  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  difference  in  costs  of  conversion  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
yams.    Furthermore,  the  difference  in  costs  of  conversion  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  yams  grows  wider  and  wider  in  dollars  and  cents 
with  each  added  process  of  manufacture.    Our  experience  has  shown, 
and  we  think  it  is  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on 
Schedule  I,  that  the  English  cost  of  conversion  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  American  cost,  i.  e.,  the  Ai^erican  cost  is  at  least  50  per  cent 
more  than  the  English  cost.    This  difference  in  relative  costs  exists 
in  the  same  or  greater  degree  in  each  added  process  of  manufacture. 
Granted,  therefore,  that  any  ad  valorem  rate  which  may  be  adopted 
on  single  yam  may  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  in  applying  the  same 
rate  to  yarn  which  has  been  twisted  or  gassed  and  mercerized  or 
otherwise  processed  that  rate  becomes  less  and  less  protective  and 
puts  the  American  manufacturer  in  a  position  of  less  and  less  favor- 
able competition  as  the  cost  of  conversion  increases  with  each  added 
process,  and  it  must  be  true  that  the  same  ad  valorem  rate  on  yams 
csrried  beyond  the  single  must  be  inadequate.    Whatever  extra  cost 
is  added  to  the  foreign  cost  of  the  yarn  beyond  the  single  yarn,  there 
must  be  added  at  least  50  per  cent  more  for  the  same  work  in  this 
country,  or,  in  other  words,  for  every  increase  of  66f  cents  in  forei^ 
cost  there  will  be  an  increase  of  $1  in  American  cost.    If  the  basic 
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rate  remains  the  same,  therefore,  the  only  additional  duty  would  be 
on  the  extra  cost,  and  it  must  be  true  that  a  duty  of  10, 15,  20,  or  25 
per  cent  levied  on  66f  cents  and  added  to  the  same  will  never  make  the 
total  $1. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  the  foreign  cost  of  a  single  yam  is 
40  cents  per  poimd  and  the  rate  of  duty  10  per  cent,  the  duty  would 
be  4  cents  and  the  duty-paid  cost  44  cents,  which  we  will  assume 
is  also  the  American  cost,  and  that  the  yam  is  therefore  on  an  exact 
competitive  basis. 

If  the  foreigner  now  twists  or  processes  his  yarn,  and  adds  6  cents 
to  the  cost,  his  yarn  will  cost  46  cents  per  pound,  and  with  the  same 
rate  of  10  per  cent  the  duty  would  be  4.6  cents  and  the  duty-paid 
price  60.6  cents  per  poimd ;  the  increase  in  the  duty,  it  will  be  care- 
fully noted,  being  only  0.6  of  a  cent  over  the  duty  in  the  single 
yarn. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  American  spinner.  We  find  that  his  single 
yarn  costs  44  cents  and  that  for  that  yam  he  was  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  the  foreigner.  The  foreign  cost  was  enhanced  6  cents, 
so  that  the  domestic  spinner  must  add  at  least  50  per  cent  more,  or 
9  cents,  to  his  cost  for  like  processes,  making  the  total  cost  53  cents. 
The  foreigner,  however,  with  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  the  processed 
yarn  can  bring  in  his  yarn  in  the  advanced  condition  of  manufacture 
at  50.6  cents,  or  2.4  cents  less  than  the  American's  equivalent  cost. 
This  typical  illustration,  we  believe,  will  show  you  the  injustice  of 
the  same  rate  of  duty  on  all  yarns  of  the  same  count  regardless  of 
condition  of  manufacture.  It  is  convincing  proof  that  no  one  rate 
is  right  for  all  conditions  of  manufacture,  and  that  each  additional 
stage  of  maufacture  requires  a  different  rate. 

The  same  condition  of  things  exists  with  each  added  process  of 
manufacture,  because  in  each  case  the  difference  in  costs  with  ref- 
erence to  which  the  rate  of  duty  must  be  determined  is  different. 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  leave  the  domestic  manufacturer  on  a 
competitive  basis,  the  percentage  of  duty  must  be  determined  with 
reference  to  making  the  foreign  manufacturer  pay  a  certain  amount 
per  pound  represented  bv  the  difference  between  the  costs  of  conver- 
sion in  each  case,  and  this  can  not  be  done  unless  the  rate  is  fixed 
in  each  particular  case  with  reference  to  the  constantly  increasing 
differences  in  cost  of  production. 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  great 
danger  from  any  ad  valorem  tariff,  on  account  of  the  constant  and 
extreme  fluctuations  of  values  of  material  on  which  the  rate  is 
figured,  although  the  conversion  cost  may  remain  practically  the 
same.  In  other  words,  if  a  certain  rate  is  right  on  one  basis  ot  cost, 
it  is  bound  to  be  either  too.  high  or  too  low  on  a  changed  basis. 

To  show  the  impossibility  of  making  an  ad  valorem  rate  that  will 
remain  satisfactory  under  varying  conditions,  let  us  assume  a  for- 
eign yarn  selling  for  50  cents  per  pound  with  the  rate  of  duty  20  per 
cent.  The  duty  would  then  be  10  cents  and  the  duty-paid  cost  60 
cents,  which  we  will  assume  is  the  American  selling  price.  If  the 
foreign  price  drops  to  48  cents  for  any  reason,  due  to  changes  affect- 
ing the  foreign  but  not  the  American  market,  and  this  would  be  a 
slight  variation  under  actual  business  conditions,  the  difference 
between  foreign  and  American  prices  then  would  be  12  cents  per 
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poond  and  the  required  rate  25  per  cent.  In  the  same  way,  if  the 
foreign  price  advanced  to  52  cents  the  difference  would  be  only  8 
cents  per  pound  and  the  re<}uired  rate  about  15.4  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  du^  required  will  vary  with  every  variation  in  prices. 

In  addition  to  this  the  fluctuations  in  the  cotton  market  are  rapid 
and  violent,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Bigheit  and  lotoest  prices  in  New  York  for  middling  upland  cotton  during  each 

season  ending  Aug.  SI, 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

SMnosof— 

vaat^ 

Centaper 
pound. 
13.50 
16.65 
11.50 
12.00 
13.55 
13.55 
13.15 
« 19. 75 
16.15 
13.40r 

Ctnteper 
pound. 
8. 80 

1908-4 

9.60 

19(H-5 

16.86 

190S-6 

9.80 

IW0-7 J 

9.00 

1907-8 

9.50 

190S-4 

9.00 

1S09-10 

12.40 

1910-11 

11.00 

mi-13 

9.20 

1  Lowest. 
Diftereoee  between  highest  and  lowest,  12.90  cents. 


Highest- 


Staple  cottons  vary  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  following  represent 
actual  purchases  by  our  mill  for  the  past  five  years : 


[In  cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 


1908-9. 
19Q9-10 
1910-11. 

1912-13 


Prices  of  l^-l-^  inches  good 
middling  staple  cotton. 


Lowest. 


\n 


13J 


Highest. 


12( 

22 
15i 


Average 
price. 


12.07 

14.9 

18.4 

15.6 

14.5 


Prices  of  1-^H  inches  good 
middling  staple  cotton. 


Lowest. 


13| 
19] 
19| 
17j 


Highest. 


14i 

22 

234 

22 

19i 


Average 
price. 


12.96 

17.3 

22.1 

71.6 

18.8 


From  these  tables  you  will  note  at  once  the  great  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  and  even  in  the  same  year,  making  it  very  necessary  in 
arranging  the  rates  of  duty  in  any  ad  valorem  tariff  to  figure  them 
on  a  low  oasis  of  raw-material  values,  for  if  the  rates  are  fixed  on  a 
high  basis  of  value  they  will  be  utterly  inadequate  when  prices  fall  off. 

Manufacturers  are  accused  of  not  giving  information  sufficiently 
exact  so  that  the  committee  can  act  on  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  crop  and  general  market  conditions  change  so  from  season 
to  season,  or  even  from  week  to  week^  that  it  is  an  impossibility  for 
anyone  to  fix  an  exact  line  upon  which  a  fixed  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  will  establish  a  competitive  basis  or  produce  reasonably  deter- 
minable conditions  under  which  business  can  be  done  for  reasonable 
periods  of  time.  Furthermore,  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages 
or  other  factor  entering  into  the  cost  of  production  must  increase 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  any  fixed  ad  valorem  rate,  and  it 
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is  a  fact  that  during  the  last  10  years  wages  have  been  steadily 
increasing  in  this  country,  while  there  has  been  much  less  change  in 
England. 

Asj  therefore,  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  your  committee  to  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  his  foreign  rival  and 
not  to  endanger  the  cotton  industry,  it  would  seem  to  require  no 
argument  to  prove  that  any  rates  that  are  adopted  must  oe  high 
enough  to  allow  a  margin  of  safety  to  cover  the  constantly  varying 
elements  of  cost  of  raw  material  and  conversion  which  are  so  vital 
a  consideration  in  any  tariff  based  on  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty. 

In  order  to  aid  your  committee  in  as  practical  a  way  as  possible, 
we  have  collected  and  tabulated  certain  facts  and  data  as  to  our  own 
vam  costs  and  foreim  prices,  which  we  give  you  herewith.  We 
nave  given  in  the  following  table  the  actual  American  conversion 
costs  of  making  single-combed  yarns  and  putting  them  on  cones  for 
delivery,  also  the  added  cost  of  twisting  the  same  yams,  of  mer- 
cerizing  them,  and  of  gassing  and  mercerizing  them. 

American  conversion  coats  of  combed  cotton  yams,  all  delivered  on  cones. 


% 

Counts. 

40 

50 

60 

70 
24.6 

80 

lot 

Conversion  cost  of  single  yam 

Two-ply  yarn  cost  in  excess  of  sinelo  yam 

15.9 

18.9 

21.4 

27.8 

35.8 

4.7 
2.1 

5.9 
2.7 

8.2 

6.5 
3.0 

9.0 

8.6 
3.6 

10.1 

10.5 
4.1 

11.1 

13.7 

Two-ply  gassed  yam  cost  in  excess  of  two-ply  yam 

5.2 

Two-ply  gassed  and  mercerized  yam  cost  in  excess  of  two-ply 
gassed  yam 

7.6 

13.4 

Total  additional  conversion  cost  for  two-ply  gassed  and 
mercerized  yam  In  excess  of  single  ytan 

14.4 

16.8 

18.5 

22.3 

25.7 

32.3 

Total  conversion  cost,  covering  picking,  carding,  combing,  spin- 
ning, twisting,  gassing,  moxserizing,  and  cone  winding 

30.3 

36.7 

39.9 

46.9 

53.5 

08.1 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  additional  conversion  cost  of  twist- 
ing, gassing,  and  mercerizing  is  an  additional  amount  nearly  equal  to 
the  originsu  conversion  cost  of  making  the  single  yam,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  conversion  cost  of  the  yam  in  that  condition  is  nearly 
double  that  in  the  single  state.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an  addeci 
duty  is  needed  on  yarns  so  advanced  in  processes  and  costs  as  com- 
pared with  the  duty  on  single  yams.  To  further  illustrate  the  point 
we  call  attention  to  the  various  processes  to  which  the  yam  is  sub- 
jected after  it  has  been  actually  made  into  single  yarn  in  order  to 
deliver  it  in  the  two-ply  gassed  and  mercerized  condition : 

Operations  required  for  making  two-ply  gassed  and  mercerized  yam,  delivered  on 
cones,  after  the  yam  has  been  spun  and  is  on  spinning  bobbins, 

1.  Winding  yam  from  spinning  bobbins  onto  spools. 

2.  Twisting  yam  from  spools  onto  twister  bobbina 

3.  Spooling — putting  yams  from  twister  bobbins  onto  a  spool. 

4.  Gassing — from  spool  to  tube  or  cheese. 

6.  Spooling — from  tube  or  cheese  to  a  spool. 

6.  WarpiDg — taking  yam  from  the  spool  and  making  into  a  baU  warp. 

7.  Mercerizing. 

8.  Drying  the  mercerized  warpa 
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lOi  Qnflllng — ^taking  the  yam  from  the  mercerlEed  warps  and  patting  each 
thread  onto  a  single-headed  bobbin. 

IL  Inspection — each  quiller  bobbin  is  looked  over  and  faulty  yam  rejected. 

12.  Cone  winding — taking  the  yam  from  the  quiller  bobbin  and  putting  it 
onto  ft  cone. 

Yam  that  is  dyed  or  bleached  is  of  course  subjected  to  still  further 
processes  and  additional  expenses. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view  and  consider 
the  added  American  cost,  the  added  English  conversion  cost,  and  the 
added  duty  on  the  same  as  proposed  by  the  Underwood  bm  in  the 
case  of  two-ply  gassed  and  mercerized  yams.  Taking  the  American 
costs  from  tne  preceding  table  and  assuming  that  the  English  costs 
are  two-thirds  tne  American,  we  have: 


Connti. 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

100 

^BMrinaii  ouDvwghm  cost r 

14.4 

16.8 

18.5 

22.3 

25.7 

32.8 

Kngmh  oofiTflnton  cost                                                     ...... 

9.6 
1.4 

11.2 
2.0 

12.3 
2.5 

14.9 
3.0 

17.1 
3.4 

21.5 

Durr  on  maub  ts  iiroDOMd  br  Undonrood  biU 

5.4 

11.0 

13.2 

14.8 

17.9 

20.5 

26.0 

ExNB  of  AnMdaD  cost  not  coyered  by  English  cost  plus  duty 
prvpuMd.^  J.4.  **                 J.        J.       J.J.J.    J.  aj*  J.J.J  *       ill 

3.4 

3.6 

3.7 

4.4 

5.2 

5.4 

This  shows  clearly  that  the  rates  proposed,  if  they  are  right  for 
siiigle  yarns,  can  not  be  right  for  two-ply  gassed  and  mercerized 
yams,  and  tnat  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  manufacturer  of  such  yarns 
would  be  seriously  handicapped  and  imjiistly  discriminated  against, 
for  the  duty  in  no  way  offsets  the  great  mcrease  in  cost.  We  believe 
we  have  shown,  therefore,  the  necessity  for  added  duties  on  two-ply 
yams  and  further  added  duties  on  two-ply  gassed  and  mercerized  or 
processed  vams  on  any  schedule  that  may  be  adopted  for  single 
yarns  if  ail  spinners  are  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing,  which  we 
understand  to  be  your  desire  and  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  all. 

The  following  table  gives  selling  prices  of  American  yarns,  of 
English  yams,  and  the  per  cent  on  prices  of  foreign  yarns  needed 
to  make  the  aifference.  The  American  prices  on  these  yarns  have 
been  figured  so  that,  after  deducting  3  per  cent  for  selling  expenses 
and  2  per  cent  for  cash  discount  in  10  days  from  date  of  bill,  the 
net  amount  left  above  actual  cost  would  be  just  enough  to  pay  6  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  the  mill,  the  mill  cost  being  figured  on  the  basis 
of  $25  per  spindle,  which  is  a  fair  price  to-day  for  a  combed  vam 
roill.  The  English  prices  are  the  most  reliable  obtainable  and  are 
those  at  which  two  different  English  spinners  now  offer  the  yarns  in 
question,  and  their  representatives  are  already  here  making  arrange- 
ments to  sell  yarns  in  the  American  market,  realizing  that  under 
the  proposed  rates  of  duty  they  will  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  American  manufacturers. 

We  have  taken  the  counts  40-100,  inclusive,  as  on  those  we  have 
authoritative  foreign  and  domestic  prices  and  they  are  counts  with 
the  manufacture  of  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  own  business. 
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Coonts. 


40        fO 


60 


70 


'  I  i 

AmarieanselUiigprloe 53w3    5&8  I  66.7    72.7 


fc 


Foraim setting prioe j  41.0    43.0  !  47.0  |  52.0 

VMgbt  sod  importing  exposes '    L2      1.2  1    L2  ]    1.2 


Priee  of  foreign  yarn  landed  In  bond. 42.2    44.2  i  4&2    53.2 


DiHerenoe  between  American  and  foreign  selling  prJoes,  ineliiding  i 

Importing  expenses 11.1     14.6'  17.5 


19.5 


Per  cent  on  foreign  selling  price  necessary  to  meet  difference '.  27.1    34.0    37.2 

Bates  in  H.  B.  3321 percent...  16,0  ,  17.5    20.0 


37.5 
20.0 


80 


82.1 


57.0 
1.2 


56.2 


23.9 


42.0 
20.0 


100 


as.5 


09.0 
1.2 


70.2 


28.3 


41.0 
26.0 


We  realize  that  on  the  finer  counts  the  rates  shown  in  the  above 
table  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  difference  between  English  and 
American  prices  are  higher  than  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates 
now  levied  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill.  This  is  readily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  these  yams  are  now  imported  in  large  (][uantities  because 
the  present  rates  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  their  importation,  and 
this  condition  has  existed  for  some  time. 

^  In  view  of  these  actual  market  conditions,  which  are  beyond  ques- 
tioUj  the  table  further  shows  that  under  the  rates  proposed  the  pres- 
ent importations  would  be  greatly  increased  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  domestic  market  would  be  completely  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
spinners. 

We  believe  we  have  shown  beyond  question  with  reference  to  the 
yanis  named  the  following: 

First.  That  for  each  additional  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the 
single  yam  involving  increased  cost  of  conversion  there  snould  be 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

Second.  That  the  rates  proposed  in  H.  R.  3321  are  inadequate 
and  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  American  spinner. 

Whatever  rate  is  finally  decided  on  for  single  yams,  we  believe  that 
on  yams  advanced  beyond  the  single  there  should  be  an  additional 
duty  of  at  least  5  per  cent  and  on  yams  mercerized,  dyed,  or  bleached 
2^  per  cent  more  than  the  rate  on  the  same  yams  in  the  gray. 


E0IJCS8   MANTTPACTUBIHa   CO.,   NEW   BEBFOBB,  MASS.,   BT  CHABtBS  X. 

H0LHE8,  TBEASITBEB. 

New  Bbdfobd;  Mass.,  April  SO,  1913. 
Hon.  Chables  F.  Johnson, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Deab  Sib  :  Referring  to  H.  R.  10,  Schedule  I  of  which  relates  to 
duties  to  be  imposed  on  cotton  yam,  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  rates  in  this  schedule,  as  we  consider  that  they  do  not 
cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  English  and  Amer- 
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ican  mills,  and  we  also  wish  to  protest  against  this  schedule  making 
DO  allowance  for  the  excess  labor  cost  in  ply  and  processed  yams. 

The  Holmes  Manufacturing  Co.,  having  a  capitel  stock  of  $1,200,- 
000  and  operating  63,000  spmcUes,  commenced  operations  in  April, 
1910,  manufacturing  36's  to  120's  mercerized,  bleached,  and  colored 
yarns. 

The  entire  product  is  mercerized,  and  90  per  cent  is  twisted.  This 
yam  is  used  almost  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  un- 
derwear. 

The  cost  of  our  finishing  department,  together  with  our  twisting, 
warping,  and  quilling  departments,  represents  41  per  cent  of  our 
total  pay  roll. 

You  will  notice  in  H.  R.  10,  page  64,  Schedule  I,  that  yam  plyed 
or  processed — that  is,  mercerized,  bleached,  or  colored — ^has  no  extra 
duty  over  gray  yarn,  while  on  page  65,  paragraph  261,  cloths  that 
are  mercerized,  oleached,  or  dyed  are  subject  to  an  extra  duty  of 
2J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  80's  and  above  we  have  so  strong  a  competition  from  abroad 
under  the  present  tariff  that  we  have  had  to  discontinue  spinning 
those  numbers.  On  60's  under  the  present  tariff  our  prices  are  about 
on  a  par  with  foreign  prices. 

We  feel  that  to  protect  the  labor  represented  by  the  41  per  cent  of 
our  pay  roll  mentioned  above  an  extra  duty  of  at  least  5  per  cent 
should  be  inserted  in  H.  R.  10,  covering  mercerized,  bleached,  and 
colored  yams,  as  the  corresponding  costs  in  England  are  approxi- 
mately 66  per  cent  of  our  own. 

We  earnestly  request  that  you  use  your  best  endeavors  to  have 
sibove  extra  duty  inserted  in  H.  E.  10,  as  this  is  the  only  possible  way 
that  we  can  maintain  our  present  wage  schedule. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  attention  to  this  matter. 


HIT  KILL  A  POWEB  CO.,  SHELBT,  H.  C,  J.  H.  KAMSAUB,  SECKETAKY  AND 

TKEASUKEK. 

Shelby,  N.  C,  April  25,  191S. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Hudson, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  copy  of  Mr.  Underwood's 
bill,  and  as  I  may  have  time  shall  look  over  it;  don't  know  that  will 
do  much  good,  tnough,  as  seems  it  is  going  right  on  through,  cotton 
schedule  and  all.  Kegret  very  much  to  see  this,  as  a  radical  reduction, 
especially  of  the  cotton  schedules,  will  hurt  the  country  very  much. 
Years  ago  this  was  confined  largely  to  the  North,  but  now  there  is 
550  much  manufacturing  in  the  South,  lowering  the  tariff  will  hurt 
us  awfully.  Just  few  days  ago  I  got  from  our  commission  house 
prices  on  yams  we  are  making  as  quoted  by  importers,  showing  that 
it  can  be  delivered  in  this  country  much  cheaper  than  we  can  possibly 
make  it  but  for  the  tariff.  For  instance,  you  will  see  from  a  copy 
of  this  letter  that  40's  yam  can  be  sold  by  importers  at  44  cents  ana 
Ws  at  52  cents  if  there  was  no  duty.  We  make  combed  sea-island 
yams,  such  as  this,  and  right  now,  even  with  a  duty  of  10  cents  on 
40's  and  15  cents  on  60's,  we  are  only  a  little  more  than  coming  out 
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even.  If  the  duty  is  lowered  only  half,  it  would  result  in  our  stop- 
ping, as  we  could  not  run  without  a  loss.  I  understand  you  are 
secretary  to  Senator  Overman,  and  therefore  would  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  will  turn  these  papers  over  to  him,  letting  him  see  just  how 
the  matters  stand.  I  presume  the  bill  will  pass  both  the  House  and 
Senate  in  its  present  form,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  result  will  be 
a  general  close  down  of  all  textile  plants,  especially  on  the  finer 
grades.  Then,  of  course,  the  country  at  large  would  suffer  greatly, 
and  the  final  result  would  be  to  return  the  Kepublicans  to  power 
again.  ' 

I  will  thank  you  very  much  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  inclosed, 
advising  that  you  will  turn  same  over  to  Senator  Overman, 

[Inclosurc] 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  191S, 
Lily  Mill  &  Power  Co.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  April  12  at  band  and  we  note  what  you  wrl  e  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  tariff,  and  also  the  efforts  which  you  are  making  in 
the  South  in  reference  to  the  proposed  reduction  in  tariff.  We  have  taken  up 
with  one  of  the  large  importers  of  fine  yams  here  in  New  York,  and  have 
secured  from  him  to-day  the  prices  at  which  the  very  best  grades  of  English 
yams  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  at  the  present  time,  exclusive  of  duties. 
He  gives  us  prices  as  follows:  40/2  C.  E.,  36  cents;  60/2  C.  K,  40  cents;  00/2 
C.  E.,  44  cents;  40/2  C.  S.,  I.,  44  cents;  50/2  C.  S.,  I.,  48  cents;  60/2  C.  8.. 
I.,  52  een's. 

The  present  duty  on  all  this  class  of  yam  has  been  6  cents  a  pound  on  all 
numbers  up  to  24's,  and  from  24's  to  SO's,  ^  cent  per  number,  so  that  you 
would  have  to  add  to  the  prices  which  we  have  above  given  you  10  cents  a 
pound  for  duty  on  the  40/2, 12^  cents  a  pound  on  the  50/2,  and  15  cents  a  pound 
on  the  60/2.  These  quotations  also  are  for  gassed  and  prepared  yam,  which  is 
the  way  most  of  these  English  yams  are  sent  out. 

You  can  see  from  these  figures  that  if  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
these  yams  that  it  is  bound  to  affect  the  American  spinners  on  their  combed 
yarns.  As  to  the  comparative  cost  of  labor  in  the  English  market  with  that 
here,  we  think  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  England  is  about  50  per  cent  less 
than  in  the  United  States. 

We  trust  that  the  pressure  which  is  being  brought  to  bear,  not  only  by  large 
eastern  corporations  but  also  by  all  of  the  mills  in  the  South,  to  avoid  any 
further  lowering  of  duty  on  fine  yams,  will  have  its  effect  and  prevent  the 
proposed  reduction  on  fine  yams,  as  we  feel  at  the  present  lime  that  there  Is 
none  too  high  a  tariff  on  them  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers.  We 
trust  that  the  information  which  we  have  given  you  may  be  what  you  desire, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you  any  further  information  which  we  can 
obtain  here  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Very  tmly,  yours,  Catlin  &  Co. 


DAETXOUTH  XANITFACTUBIKG  CO.  AND  BRISTOL  HAinTFACTimiHO  CO.,  BT 
WALTEE  H.  LANOSHAW,  PEESIBENT  AKB  HAHAOEK,  HEW  BEBFOBD, 
XA8S. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  April  29^  1913. 

The  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

in  Congress  assemhled: 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  induce  Congress  to 
pass  a  cotton  schedule  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion without  entailing  serious  loss  to  those  who,  in  a  measure,  or 
entirely,  depend  upon  the  cotton  industry  for  a  livelihood. 

The  proposed  bill  is  wrong  from  any  intelligent  point  of  view. 
The  reduction  is  too  great,  in  some  classes  the  rates  are  out  of  proper- 
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tion,  and  a  strictly  ad  valorem  tariff  is  not  suitable  as  a  protective, 
competitive,  or  revenue  tariff  because  of  the  fluctuations  in  cotton. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  revision  of  the  tariff  on  a  lower  basis  means  or  necessitates  a 
vicious  cut  which  will  seriously  disturb  values  and  result  in  liquida- 
tion of  labor  and  capital  and  serious  loss  to  many  towns  and  cities. 
Although  the  Democratic  ticket  was  elected,  the  people  have  not 
expressed  themselves  as  opposing  the  protective  feature  and  favoring 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposed  bill  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  a  basis  not  supported  by  the  testimony  at  the  hearing  is  to 
be  deplored,  and  that  such  action  was  taken  without  any  reason  being 
given  for  ignoring  expert  testimony  raises  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  dominate  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  stated  in  my  brief,  2  per  cent  of  our  population,  about  2,000,000, 
are  directly  affected,  and  should  be  informed  why  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  ignored  such  testimony  and  have  it  explamed  to 
them  why  rates  are  made  on  a  given  number  of  yarn  as  compared 
with  a  rate  on  other  numbers.  For  instance,  why  is  the  ad  valorem 
rate  on  gray  yarns  No.  20's  to  39's  made  10  per  cent;  on  40's  to  49's, 
15  per  cent ;  on  50's  to  59's,  17^  per  cent ;  on  60's  to  99's,  20  per  cent  ? 
Assuming  that  cotton  was  a  commodity  in  which  there  was  a  regular 
standard  price,  the  different  percentage  rates  then  would  give  a  net 
duty  of  a  given  number  of  cents  per  pound.  As  a  manufacturer,  I 
know  positively  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  No.  99's  is  about 
double  that  of  59's;  therefore,  whatever  system  is  used,  the  number 
of  cents  per  pound  should  be  double  on  99's  what  it  is  on  59's,  and 
59's  should  be  over  three  times  as  much  as  that  on  19's. 

These  comparative  differences  are  not  based  on  theory;  they  are 
based  on  facts,  which  can  be  easily  proven  to  anyone  whose  sense  of 
justice  is  such  that  he  has  the  desire  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  and  merits  of  the  case.  It  involves  no  intricacies  or  mysteries 
that  need  confuse  any  intelligent  man.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know 
what  it  costs  to  make  similar  goods  in  Germany,  England,  or  France ; 
the  comparative  difference  can  be  determined  from  our  own  costs. 
I  challenge  any  person  to  produce  evidence  to  controvert  these  asser- 
tions, or  to  give  a  convincing  illustration  that  a  tariff  on  a  strictly 
ad  valorem  basis  will,  when  figured  out,  show  a  rate  in  cents  per 
pound  that  will  remain  the  same  on  any  given  yarn  from  one  year  to 
another,  or  that  will  give  the  same  comparative  differences  from  one 
yam  to  another  in  any  one  year.  Therefore  the  proposed  schedule 
is  not  a  protective,  competitive,  or  revenue  tariff. 

On  cloth  in  the  gray  I  challenge  any  person  who  possesses  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  to  produce  evidence  that  will  justify  the 
action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  putting  only  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  only  2i  per  cent  over  gray  yams. 

On  fabrics  in  the  gray  the  cost  is  increased  about  half  as  much 
again  over  yams ;  therefore^  whatever  system  is  used,  the  duty  per 
pound  of  cloth  woven  of  a  given  number  should  be  over  half  as  much 
again  over  gray  yam  in  cents  per  pound  or  its  equivalent  per  yard. 
On  fancy  fabrics,  in  the  gray,  it  is  more  than  double  the  cost  of  gray 
.vara ;  in  some  fabrics  more  than  three  times  the  cost.  On  an  aver- 
age it  is  certainly  more  tiian  double  the  cost,  so  whatever  method  is 
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used  the  results  should  be  that  the  duty  should  be  in  cents  per  pound 
or  its  equivalent  per  yard  over  twice  as  much  as  that  of  gray  yam. 
In  support  of  this  I  will  state  that  the  pay  roll  of  the  weaving  de- 
partments of  the  Dartmouth  Manufacturing  Corporation  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  spinning  and  all  labor  incidental  to  spinning  yam. 

The  working  out  of  the  proposed  cotton  schedule  on  a  given  num- 
ber of  yarn,  assuming  a  fair  cost  or  market  value,  when  cotton  wa^ 
at  its  lowest  price,  would  be  6  cents  per  pound.  Using  the  same 
figures  of  cost,  under  cotton  at  the  highest  price  in  recent  years,  the 
duty  would  be  9  cents  per  pound,  showing  a  fluctuating  dinerence  in 
duty  of  50  per  cent.  This  is  no  theory,  it  is  an  actual  fact,  and  any 
method  that  results  in  such  a  change  because  of  the  changes  in  the 
price  of  raw  material  is  not  a  good  tariff  from  a  protective,  revenue, 
or  competitive  standpoint,  ana  is  certainly  bound  to  be  a  constant 
cause  of  disturbance  to  the  industry. 

Under  extremely  high-price  cotton  there  would  be  no  revenue. 
Under  extremely  low-priced  cotton  there  would  be  importations,  a 
superabundance  of  revenue,  and  a  large  number  of  people  thrown 
out  of  employment.  We  can  not  possibly  progress  on  economic  lines 
under  such  a  law. 

On  gray  plain  cloth  the  calculated  results  are  even  worse.  The 
duty  is  in  cents  per  pound  all  out  of  proportion  to  yams.  That  is  on 
a  calculation  using  the  same  basis  of  cost  for  conversion  and  for  cot- 
ton, and  because  of  a  rate  on  a  strictly  ad  valorem  basis,  the  propor- 
tion is  changed  when  worked  out  on  high-priced  cotton  as  ccHnpared 
with  low-priced  cotton. 

On  fancy  and  figured  gray  cloth  (which  is  comparatively  a  new  indus- 
try in  this  country)  there  is  practically  no  consideration  given  to  the 
lar^e  increased  cost  of  conversion  over  and  above  plain  gray  yams  and 
plain  gray  cloth.  There  is  certainly  not  over  15  per  cent  of  our  products 
in  this  country  that  is  on  fancy  and  figured  work.  A  large  portion  is 
made  in  New  Bedford,  and  plants  have  been  equipped  to  ao  uiis  work, 
and  the  little  consideration  shown  for  the  increased  cost  in  adjusting 
the  rate  of  duty  as  compared  with  other  classes  is  singular  considering 
Chairman  Underwood's  significant  remark,  when  asked  by  a  Con- 
gressman from  this  district  to  give  New  Bedford  more  consideration, 
said :  "  New  Bedford  mills  are  rich ;  they  can  stand  it."  Bather  a 
suggestive  remark  and  unbecoming  one  who  is  such  a  dominating  fac- 
tor at  this  period  of  the  Nation's  affairs,  even  if  true ;  but  the  implica- 
tion would  hardly  stand,  as  there  are  five  or  six  mills  which  were 
projected  and  completed  about  three  years  ago  which  have  not  paid 
or  earned  a  dividend,  and  the  stocks  are  very  much  below  par,  some 
of  them  as  low  as  45  per  share,  and  no  buyers. 

There  are  the  old  mills  which  have  good  records  whose  stock  has 
declined  20  to  40  per  cent  within  three  or  four  years.  (See  quotations 
attached.)  Such  conditions  should  certainly  have  important  bearing 
and  influence  with  those  who  are  to  deciae  what  kmd  of  a  cotton 
schedule  is  to  be  adopted. 

In  face  of  these  facts  do  you  wonder  that  those  interested  in  gray 
cotton  fabrics,  mostly  fancy,  in  New  Bedford  or  elsewhere,  are 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  such  a  measure  becoming  a  law  ?  The 
Dingley  rate  of  duty  was  unreasonably  high,  but  dia  not  affect  the 
consumer,  as  gray  plain  cloths  and  yarns  ruled  much  below  a  price 
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at  which  they  could  have  been  imported.  The  rate  was  left  high 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  so  as  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  manufacturing  fancy  fabrics,  as  there  was  no  distinction  made 
between  plain  and  fancy  figured  work.  There  has  been  considerable 
growth,  particularly  in  New  Bedford,  in  the  last  few  years,  and  this 
growth  has  resulted  in  domestic  manufacturers  underselling  im- 
porters on  special  fabrics,  hence  the  antagonism  of  the  importers, 
who,  I  believe,  have  been  given  too  much  consideration  in  the  making 
of  the  cotton  schedule  in  the  proposed  bill. 

In  the  act  of  1897  the  rate  was  based  on  so  much  per  number.  This 
is  the  correct  way,  but  the  rate  should  be  changed  about  every  10 
numbers.  The  duty  on  that  bill,  of  60's  was  15  cents  per  pound.  As- 
suming that  10  cents  was  decided  upon,  the  tariff  per  pound  would  be 
reduced  33^  per  cent. 

On  plain  woven  gray  cloths  the  duty  should  be  about  15  cents  to  16 
cents  per  pound;  on  fancy,  which  represents,  as  before  stated,  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  our  output  in  clotn,  the  duty  should  be  about  20 
to  22  cents  a  pound — other  numbers  in  a  same  proportion.  By  a 
schedule  on  this  basis  the  duty  per  pound  would  be  fixed  and  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  change  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

In  the  matter  of  figuring  tne  yarn  on  the  cloth,  it  is  simply  a 
mathematical  calculation  of  ends  per  inch  and  inches  in  width  and 
yards  per  pound,  to  determine,  with  due  allowances  for  contraction, 
what  is  the  average  number.  This  method  is  much  better  than  a  tariff 
based  on  the  finest  number  in  the  cloth,  which  would  not  always  be 
ea^to  determine. 

We  have  listened  to  lectures  by  those  who  are  very  much  removed 
from  the  problem  that  faces  those  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  it  has 
been  assumed  that  we  are  lacking  in  efficiency  and  courage.  We  have 
in  New  Bedford  many  Engli^  employees,  and  the  quality  and 
quantity  produced  is  little,  if  any,  below  any  known  standard,  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  would  be  natural  considering  that  we  have  a 
limited  market  of  skilled  textile  operatives  and  that  our  growth  has 
been  rapid. 

In  some  instances  where  the  dividends  have  been  exceptionally 
large,  we  are  given  no  credit  for  efficiency,  but  are  condemned  as 
being  avaricious.  In  instances  where  the  dividends  are  small  or 
omitted  entirely,  we  are  accused  of  keeping  antiquated  machinery, 
and  therefore  condemned  and  criticized  because  we  don't  buy  new 
machinery  and  presumably  pay  45  per  cent  duty  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  then  be  called  to  task  because  we  asked  consid- 
eration to  which  conditions  entitled  us. 

If  we  carry  our  capital  much  less  than  cost  and  run  the  risk  in- 
volved in  borrowing  money,  and  then  win  out — our  dividends  are 
too  high.  If  we  hold  in  reserve  earnings  to  make  ourselves  strong 
and  later  pay  it  out  and  give  the  stockholders  an  opportunity  to  buy 
a  few  more  shares  at  par,  we  are  accused  of  watering  the  stock.  1 
am  reminded  of  a  remark  which  I  think  was  made  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land in  his  first  campaign,  that  he  was  "  Too  tall  when  he  stood  up 
and  too  ^ort  when  he  sat  down." 

Two  years  ago  Chairman  Underwood  wrote  me  asking  for  specific 
information*.  I  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  those  who 
^ere  engaged  in  the  work,  but  no  opportunity  was  given  me.  It 
^as  my  intention  that  if  I  was  convmced  of  the  sincerity  of  those 
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who  had  the  work  in  hand,  to  have  given  them  all  the  information 
I  had  at  my  command.  This  year,  since  the  hearing,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  arrange  for  a  meeting  witti  Chairman  Underwood  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject^  but  failed.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  the  request  for  information  was  made  because  it  was 
known  that  I  favored  a  moderate  reduction  and  was  opposed  to  the 

Jolicy  of  the  "stand-pat"  element,  and  that  some  of  the  information 
might  give  could  be  used  for  political  effect  rather  than  for  the 
introduction  of  economic  principle  in  legislation. 

The  consideration  shown  one  ,of  experience  and  wide  knowledge 
of  the  business,  who  favored  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  is  strangely  m 
contrast  with  tnat  shown  to  an  importer,  who,  I  understand,  has  had 
the  ears  of  a  portion  of  the  committee,  and  who,  desiring  to  poach 
on  our  industrial  preserves,  is  simply  representing  foreign  capital. 

The  attempt  of  an  importer  to  controvert  a  statement  of  men  of 
experience  and  interest  in  this  business,  on  which  the  welfare  of 
many  communities  depends,  by  mention  of  the  duties  and  costs  of 
some  specific  cloths,  even  if  they  were  correct,  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  main  questions  involved  in  this  matter  than  has  the  price  of 
Poland  Spring  water  to  do  with  the  cost  per  horsepower  of  the  water 
at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  thus  far  has  acted  as  the  judge 
and  jury,  yet  it  is,  in  a  measure,  a  packed  jury,  because  the  majority 
is  comprised  of  those  whose  politics  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  party 
in  power.  The  chairman,  who  should  be  the  judge,  really  becomes 
the  prosecuting  attorney.  The  testimony  of  the  defendants,  the 
manufacturers,  is  thrown  out  and  evidence  in  favor  of  the  prosecu- 
tion is  introduced  at  special  interviews,  and  the  defendants  given 
no  opportunitv  to  offer  new  evidence  or  testimony  in  rebuttal. 

Chairman  Underwood,  in  speech  to  Congress,  stated  that  "  con- 
ditions of  the  consumer  and  manufacturer  have  changed  since  the 
Dingley  law  was  enacted  in  1897."  While  this  may  be  introduced 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  revision,  even  on  a  lower  basis,  it  is  no 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Underwood  bill.  He  also  stated  that  "  all 
commodities  have  increased  an  average  of  46  per  cent."  Note  that 
he  uses  the  word  average,  a  word  he  criticizes  others  for  introducing 
into  the  tariff  features,  in  the  same  speech.  If  a  portion  of  this 
increase  has  grown  because  of  high  protection,  in  what  proportion 
and  in  what  industry  ?  That  is  the  specific  thing  we  want  to  know — 
what  industry  has  been  benefited  unduly  and  out  of  proportion  to 
others,  all  things  considered? 

Prices  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  commodities  have  advanced,  and 
common  cotton  has  fluctuated  between  6  and  17  cents  a  pound. 
Special  cottons,  American  and  Egyptians,  have  sold  as  low  as  10 
cents  and  as  high  as  35  cents  for  same  grade  and  staple.  Is  the 
protective  tariff  to  blame  for  this?  If  not,  why  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  same  underlying  cause  is  responsible  in  many  of  the  manu- 
factured commodities,  as  in  the  raw  materials? 

He  states,  "  There  is  one  law  of  supply  and  demand."  True,  and 
there  is  no  industry,  business,  or  profession  in  which  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  been  applied  more  effectively  than  in  the 
cotton  industry.  The  testimony  supports  it — ^the  proofs  can  be  found 
by  those  who  seek  them. 
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He  farther  states  "  that  there  will  be  no  immediate  benefit  to  con- 
sumer because  trailers  have  goods  on  their  shelves  bought  under 
protection  duties.  The  merchant  will  not  buy  more  gpods  until  he 
has  sold  these."  This  illustrates  the  crudeness  of  the  theories  or 
hypocrisy  of  some  men  who  pose  as  leaders  in  reform  movements. 

A  large  number  of  i)eople  in  New  England  would  be  pleased  to 
have  Mr.  Underwood  give  us  a  practical  illustration  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  by  msposing  of  some  of  our  shares,  including  new 
mills. 

There  are  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  and  doth  in  storehouses 
which  millmen  would  like  to  sell  at  cost;  also  some  new  mills.  I 
have  one,  bought  under  "  protective  duties."  Part  of  it  has  been 
stopped  two  years  because  we  can  not  get  cost  for  its  product.  I 
would  like  to  find  a  customer  at  cost  or  even  20  per  cent  less.  YHiy 
is  Mr.  Underwood  so  much  more  considerate  of  the  retailers'  welfare 
than  for  those  who  depend  on  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry 
for  a  living? 

He  states  that  '^  the  tariff  has  been  putting  a  premium  on  incom- 
petency. We  find  that  industries  highly  protected  are  running  with 
equipment  60  years  old."  For  every  Instance  he  will  find  m  the 
cotton  industry  here  I  will  find  a  similar  one  in  England,  which  is 
the  leader  in  cotton  textiles.  Incompetency  is  not  confined  to  manu- 
fiacturin^;  it  is  in  all  trades  and  professions. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  laws  which  render  it  easy  for  unskilled 
labor  and  incompetency  to  come  here  in  large  numbers,  but  makes  it 
a  penalty  for  any  inducement  to  skilled  labor,  even  though  we  need 
them  to  establish  an  industry?  This  condition  is  contrary  to 
economics,  and  manufacturers  didn't  bring  it  about. 

He  states  that  no  favored  manufacturer  has  sat  behind  the  com- 
mittee doors  and  prepared  this  bill  and  dictated  its  provisions.    I 

the  textile 
ask  for  no 
favors;  I  do  ask  for  justice  and  the  introduction  of  some  intelligence 
into  a  measure  that  is  to  affect  2  per  cent  of  the  population.  I  admit 
that  the  protective  feature  has  been  abused,  but  because  there  is  a 
malignant  growth  is  no  reason  why  the  patient  should  be  killed  or 
maimed  by  a  bungling  operation. 

His  reference  to  the  raised  tax  on  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  and 
reduced  on  the  necessities  of  the  poor  is  in  line  with  his  reference  to 
New  Bedford  mills  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph.  Expres- 
sions of  this  kind  raise  a  question  of  the  motives  that  govern  Mr. 
Tnderwood's  action,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  desire  is  to  do 
something  for  political  effect  rather  than  for  the  permanent  good  of 
humanity.  He  states  on  cotton  cloth  that  the  people  were  taxed  50 
p<^r  cent ;  they  have  reduced  it  30  per  cent.  This  is  the  kind  of  stump 
speeches  that  are  spread  over  the  country  by  one  who  occupies  a  posi- 
tion that  makes  it  easy  to  do.  We  are  selling  some  fine  cotton  cloths 
in  Xew  England  to-day  at  a  less  base  price  than  similar  goods  are 
sold  in  En^and,  and  considerable  of  our  standard  products  are  sold 
at  over  a  cent  per  yard  less  than  they  could  be  imported. 

The  general  tone  of  his  address  and  a  comparison  of  the  inferences 
drawn  from  it  with  the  actual  facts  indicates  how  essential  it  is  that 
a  commission  should  be  established  and  the  tariff  taken  out  of 
politics.    The  business  interests  of  this  country  have  suffered  because 
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should  put  it  that  no  manufacturer^  certainly  not  in 
industry,  has  received  any  consideration.    Personally,  I 
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of  the  cheap  political  demagogues,  the  ^'  ins  ^'  on  one  side  and  the 
*'  outs "  on  the  other  playing  the  game  for  political  preferment. 

There  is  oyer  $28,000,000  deposited  in  savings  banks  in  New  Bed- 
ford. A  dollar  invested  in  a  corporation  is  entitled  to  as  much  con- 
sideration  as  the  dollar  borrowed  by  the  mills  from  the  savings  bank, 
no  matter  who  invests  it,  whether  it  is  the  man  of  ^reat  wealth  or 
the  comparatively  poor  man.  Most  of  the  stockholders  are  people 
of  moderate  means.  The  city  of  New  Bedford  has  increased  about 
60,000  in  the  last  20  years.  Thousands  of  the  employees  in  the  mills 
have  built  their  homes  and  borrowed  money  on  mortgages.  I  know 
elderly  people  and  widows  who  depend,  in  a  measure,  in  fact  almost 
entirely,  on  the  income  of  their  modest  investments.  Therefore  it 
is  essential  that  if  justice  is  to  prevail  these  facts  should  have  influ- 
ence in  the  kind  of  a  tariff  law  that  is  to  be  enacted. 

The  steel  industry  yielded  hundreds  of  millions  to  those  who  were 

Srominently  identified  with  it,  and,  according  to  The  New  Freedom, 
It.  Carnegie  sold  out  at  about  four  or  five  times  the  estimated  value 
of  the  property.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  was  due,  in  a 
measure,  to  excessive  duty  and  limited  competition,  but  nobodv  ev^r 
heard  of  anything  like  this  in  the  cotton-mill  business.  Although 
there  have  been  instances  where  exceptional  profit  has  beeen  made, 
it  was  with  plenty  of  competition,  sucn  as  is  done  in  any  business. 

Because  the  Steel  Trust  magnates  in  the  past  have  gathered  their 
harvest  and  stored  it  away,  it  is  no  reason  why  the  cotton  industry 
should  be  filched  and  demoralized. 

I  am  on  record,  as  stated  in  my  brief  and  pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished, as  favoring  for  years  a  moderate  reduction  and  am  opposed 
to  the  ftiethod  of  the  stand-pat  element  who  were  the  controlling 
factors  in  the  Congress  that  passed  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill.  I  am 
not  seeking  more  wealth  or  trying  to  build  up  a  monopoly;  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  that  could  be  built  up  in  this  business — there 
are  too  many  in  it,  and  it  is  too  diversified.  I  expect  and  am  willing 
to  make  a  reasonable  contribution  for  the  common  cause  in  the  form 
of  reduced  valuations  if  I  can  be  relieved  of  the  uncertainty  and 
troubles  due  to  pernicious  legislation. 

What  is  desired  principally  is  an  accurate  comparative  duty  for 
different  classes  of  gray  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  cloth,  which  repre- 
sents by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  industry. 

First.  A  duty  which  can  be  based  on  our  costs  by  a  method  that 
will  not  be  subjected  to  violent  changes  because  of  fluctations  in  the 
price  of  cotton  or  because  of  change  in  fashion.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant, because  any  irregularity  in  the  proportionate  duty  per  pound 
of  one  yarn  as  compared  with  another,  or  with  cotton  comprised  of 
certain  yarns  compared  with  another,  or  with  cloth  as  compared  with 
yam,  or  with  fancy  cloth  as  compared  with  plain  cloth,  is  bound  to 
result  seriously  when  the  fashion  changes  materially. 

Second.  I  naturally  desire  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  not  lower,  cer- 
tainly not  at  this  period,  than  is  justified  considering  the  high  cost 
of  our  equipment,  for  which  we  have  paid  45  per  cent,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, more  than  our  foreign  competitors,  as  shown  by  importations 
of  machinery,  and  of  the  difference  in  wages,  which  is  from  30  to  50 
per  cent,  as  can  be  substantiated. 

If  the  social  and  industrial  welfare  of  this  country  is  to  be  given 
more  consideration  than  cheap  politics,  it  is  now  time  to  begin,  and 
the  present  administration  could  give  no  better  demonstration  of 
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their  good  faith  than  by  passing  a  tariff  bill,  which,  even  though  it 
may  be  somewhat  lower  than  is  justified,  will  be  at  least  scientific  and 
comparatiyely  equitable. 

I  believe  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  apparent  discontent  of 
the  masses,  which  is  not  limited  to  this  country  alone,  is  due  to  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  labor  long  and  diligently  all  of  their 
lives,  that  they  do  not  receive  a  return  in  proportion  to  the  share 
of  the  world's  work  which  they  perform,  and  I  certainly  believe  they 
do  not  receive  their  proper  share.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  due  to 
avariciousness,  selfishness,  or  tyranny  on  the  part  of  men  engaged 
in  any  manufacturing  business.  It  is  due  to  the  inherent  selfishness 
of  the  human  being  as  expressed  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  consolidated 
capital,  under  the  name  of  corporation,  has  been  a  target  for  all  those 
who  wish  to  pose  as  friends  of  labor,  particularly  a  portion  of  our 
politicians  and  professional  agitators,  who  reap  a  harvest  through 
the  /Tullibility  of  the  laboring  men. 

The  cost  of  living  is  high  here,  more  so  than  some  time  ago.  So 
it  is  in  other  countries  with  a  high  tariff  and  with  a  low  tariff, 
therefore  the  tariff  now  in  force,  inadequate  as.it  may  be,  is  not 
entirely,  if  in  a  degree,  responsible  for  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
Undoubtedly  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  here  than  in  other  countries, 
but  the  margin  between  wages  earned  and  cost  of  living  is  certainly 
better  than  that  which  exists  in  other  countries.  If  this  were  not  so 
immigration  would  cease.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  many  who,  for 
homesickness  or  other  reasons,  return  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  are 
glad  to  get  Imck  here  again.  I  know  of  a  few  who  are  unable  to  do  so 
Because  they  could  not  save  the  money  to  pay  their  passage.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  as  though  there  must  be  some  other  cause  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  particularly  in  this  country. 

Personally  I  believe  it  is  due  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  numbers 
of  parasites,  and  people  who  live  by  their  wits,  and  those  who  labor 
and  perform  a  kind  of  work  which  would  be  unnecessary  if  economic 
laws  applied  in  all  avenues  of  life.  Political  bosses,  ward  heelers, 
professional  ambulance  chasers,  and  blackmailers — ^men  who  use  their 
cleverness  to  win  a  case  and  defend  a  man  they  know  to  be  guilty 
and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  and  increase  the  cost  of  administrating 
it;  the  large  number  that  are  engaged  in  competing  for  trade;  un- 
necessary solicitors,  the  cost  of  and  the  energy  used  in  providing  the 
consumer  with  an  inferior  article,  which,  if  properly  applied  Song 
creative  or  inventive  lines,  would  provide  the  consumer  with  a  su- 
perior article.  Until  legislation  devotes  more  time  to  these  features 
the  margin  between  the  cost  of  living  and  compensation  received  for 
labor  will  not  be  increased. 

New  Freedom  has  a  chapter  entitled,  "Let  there  be  light."  I 
would  like  some  light  to  explain  why  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  ignored  the  testimony  of  men  who,  unquestionably, 
were  not  identified  with  the  radical  "  stand-pat "  element,  and  why 
they  made  certain  rates  on  one  class  as  compared  with  another.  New 
Freedom  also  refers  to  a  "Government  by  trusteeships"  and  the 
"Political  boss,"  and,  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  expressed, 
will  you  not,  my  dear  Senator  and  Congressman,  consider  this  Ques- 
tion carefully  and  be  patriotic  and  support  that  which  you  believe 
worthy  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case ! 
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Writers  and  speakers,  particularly  those  affiliated  in  politics,  are 
disposed  to  devote  too  much  attention  to  ^  rich  malefactors,''  partic- 
ularly those  identified  with  corporations.  For  25  years  I  labored  in 
the  ranks  with  the  workers.  My  letter  is  not  because  of  a  desire  that 
action  should  be  taken  to  enable  me  to  retain  what  wealth  I  have  ac- 
cumulated or  to  add  to  it.  I  am  satisfied  with  what  I  have  and  could 
be  perfectly  happy  with  much  less,  and,  no  matter  how  the  tariff  is 
adjusted,  I  shall  have  enough.  My  plea  is  principally  on  behalf  of 
those  who  I  know  are  not  in  as  fortunate  circumstances. 


TEOXAS  0.   XAEVnr,   SECEETABT  HOICE  XA&XET  CLUB,   BOSTON,   XASS. 

OBJECTIONS    or   AN    EXPERIENCED    MANUFACTURER   TO    THE    COTTON 

SCHEDUUS  OF  H.  R.  3821. 

First.  Carded,  combed,  and  twisted  yarns  are  all  given  the  same 
rate;  no  extra  protection  where  a  greater  amount  of  labor  is  re- 
quired, as  in  combing  and  twisting.  Should  have  5  per  cent  addi- 
tional. 

Second.  An  extra  2^  per  cent  is  allowed  for  dyeing  and  finishing 
yarns,  while  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  dyestuffs  much  more  than  offsets 
the  2^  per  cent  protection  granted.  It  offsets  the  protection  on  coarse 
yams  of  5  per  cent  and  reduces  the  protection  on  finer  yams  when 
colored  at  least  5  per  cent. 

Third.  Our  labor  is  from  one-half  more  to  double  the  labor  abroad. 
The  rates  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  cost  figures,  were  based  entirely  on  the  difference 
in  labor  cost  here  and  abroad. 

The  Underwood  rates  have  divided  the  R.  C.  M.  A.  rates  exactly  in 
the  middle  on  coarse  yarns  and  reduced  from  5  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  on  the  medium  and  fine  numbers. 

Fourth.  Our  plants  cost  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  foreign 
plants.  There  is  a  machinery  duty  of  30  per  cent  in  the  Underwood 
bill.    This  extra  cost  makes  overhead  charges  much  greater. 

Fifth.  We  had  figured  that  by  selling  at  cost  we  nught  keep  going 
with  the  Parker  rates,  so  called.  With  the  Underwood  rates  on  cot- 
ton yarns  the  only  thing  that  will  keep  us  going  will  be  the  inability 
of  foreign  spinners  to  supply  their  present  market  and  our  market 
completely,  or  a  tremendous  reduction  in  wages. 

Sixth.  The  statements  by  President  Wilson  and  others  that  if  any 
ffreat  curtailment  occurs  it  will  be  for  political  effect  does  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  to  keep  organizations  and  plants  running 
economically  it  is  necessary  to  provide  constant  employment.  No 
miU  in  the  country  could  afford  to  shut  its  gates,  lose  its  trained  help 
and  its  customers  for  effect. 

Seventh.  While  a  protected  industry  as  far  as  outside  competition 
goes  on  coarse  and  medium  goods,  tnere  is  no  comoetition  in  the 
country  to-day  more  keen  than  in  the  cotton  trade.  Tnis  amply  pro- 
tects the  consumer  from  being  charged  high  prices. 

Our  stockholders  and  employees  need  some  protection  against  half- 
paid  labor  abroad. 
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Ei^tL  The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers^  Association  rates 
were  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  from  the  Pajme-Aldrich  average  rate. 
The  Underwood  rates  are  less  than  half  the  Payne- Aldrich  rates. 

We  can  only  view  the  tremendous  reductions  on  cotton  yams  with 
the  greatest  fear  for  the  future.  Our  labor  is  little  enough  paid  now. 
Our  margin  of  profit  is  smaller  than  in  most  lines.  A  cent  a  pound 
or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  yard  on  coarse  warps  looks  good  to  us  and 
half  a  cent  a  yard  on  meoium  goods  is  considered  a  good  profit.  We 
seldom  get  it. 


Comparative  tables. 

COTTON  YARN,  SINGLES  IN  THE  GRAY— SCHEDULE  I. 


H.R.3321: 

Ymu  Not 

1-9 
5 

10-19 
7J 

a(>-39 
10 

1-15 
19 

40-49 
15 

31-30 
16.05 
31-40 
29.98 

50-59 
17* 

41-50 
29.54 

60-99 
20 

50-«0 
26.87 

100  and  otbt. 

Rates,  per  cent 

25 

Piyne-AWrlch: 

YftnNM 

71-80 

29.33 

91-100 

36.15 

Undenrood-La  FoUette  blU  (vetoed  by 
Yarn  Not 

1-50 
10 

1-40 
7J 

27J 

50-100 
15 

40-80 
10 

30 

100  and  over. 

Rfttes,  per  cent 

20 

Hfflbfll: 

Yarn  Nos 

80  and  over. 

Rates,  per  cent 

15 

C^mpetitiTe  ratee  (the  lowest  the  Indiu- 
^cfto  stand). •.... 

10 

12 

171 

25 

36 

COTTON  CLOTH.  UNBLEACHED— SCHEDULE  I. 


H.R.3321: 

Coatainhig  yams 

Ratei.  per  cent 

PijBe-Aldncfa  (1912,  equivalent  ad  valo- 
ran;  the  lowest  rates  were  17.53  per 
cent:  the  highest,  51.19  per  cent) 

Underwood-La  FoUette  Dill  (vetoed  by 

Taft): 

Contafninf  yams 

Ratea,  per  cent 

HmhiU  (rates,  per  cent  J 

C«nipetitiTe  rates  (the  lowest  the  indus- 
try can  stand) 


1-9 
7J 


10 


10-19 
10 


12i 


2(M9 
12* 


15 


40-49 
17* 


20 


50-59 
20 


1-50 

15 

5 

22* 


60-99 
22* 


50-100 
20 
10 

30 


100  and  over. 
27* 


100  and  over. 
25 
15 

35 


LANCASHIRE  S  VIEW  OP  PROPOSED  CUT  IN  (X)TTON -GOODS  TARIFF. 

Sir  Charles  Macara,  president  of  the  Fe(Jeration  of  Master  Cotton 
Spinners^  Associations  of  Lancashire,  discussing  industrial  condi- 
tions in  the  American  cotton  industry  and  the  new  Underwood 
tariff  bill,  said : 

All  their  concerns  have  cost  them  a  tremendous  nmonnt  more  to  capitalize 
than  ours  have.  They  are  left  with  this  big  handicap.  At  present,  despite 
tboir  tremendous  tariffs,  we  have  retained  the  finer  end  of  the  trade,  and  there 
is  every  likelihood  that  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  the  tariff  reductions  will 
•)eneflt  us,  because  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  secure  the  skilled  workers 
tbat  we  have  at  our  disposal.  Their  workers  are  of  mixed  nationalities  and 
poustantly  migrating,  and  they  can  not  compete  with  I  Lancashire  in  fine 
fabrics.  The  reduced  tariff  wiU  increase  this  end  of  our  trade,  but  it  will  not 
fire  us  any  greater  opportunity  on  the  lower  and  middle  class  goods,  which 
liancashire  has  not  bad  recently. 
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High  prices  reached  by  local  fnUl  shares  dwring  the  year  1909,  their  seUing 

prices  in  September,  1912,  and  their  present  prices. 


AcushnetMill , 

Beacon  Manu&ctoring  Co -. 

B  eacon  Manu&cturizig  Co .,  preferred 

Booth  Mamifacturing  Co.,  commoii 

Booth  Manufocturing  Co.,  preferred 

Bristol  lianu&cturing  Co , 

Butter  Mm 

City  Manufacturing  Co 

Dartmouth  Manufacturing  Co 

Dartmouth  Manufacturing  Co.,  preferred 

Qosnold  Mills,  preferred 

Qrtnnell  Manufacturing  Co 

Holmes  Manufacturing  Co .<. 

Holmes  Manufacturing  Co.,  preferred 

Hathaway  Manufacturing  Co , 

KilbumMm 

Manomet  Mills 

Nashawena  Mills , 

Nefld  Manufacturing  Co , 

N.B.Cotton  Mills  Corporation , 

N.  B.  Cotton  Mills  Corporation,  preferred 

Nonquitt  Spinning  Co , 

Page  Manufacturing  Co 

Pierce  Manufacturing  Co 

Pierce  Bros.  (Ltd.) 

Potomska  Mills 

Quissett  Mills,  common 

Quissett  Mills,  preferred 

Sharp  Manufacturing  Co.,  common 

Sharp  Manufacturing  Co.,  preferred 

SouleMill 

TaberMm 

Wamsutta  Mills 

Whitman  Mills 


High,lW9. 


360 
111 


150 

176 

263 

300 

106 

113} 

250 

102 

103 

200 

105 

138 

107 


101 
132 
130 


1371 


175 
127 
142} 
226 


SeptoDibcr, 


150 


112 

70 

86 
100 
132- 
110 
245 
104 

96 
180 

90 
116 
200 
127) 
122 

76 

96 
125 
100 

94 

90 
390 
100 
120 

85 
100 

90 
102| 

M 
105 
126 
160 


▼alue. 


136 

1021 

112} 

SO 

75 

75 

122 

100 

226 

108 

90 

160 

100 

102) 

175 

120 

117) 

68 

95 

125 

99 

92 

87) 

325 

100 

116 

90 

98 

82) 

106 

90 

102) 

116 

131 


OEEEKE  &  CO.,  229  FOTJETH  AVEHTJE,  NEW  YOEX,  N.  T. 

New  York,  May  7, 191S. 
Senator  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C 

Dear  Sir  :  An  article  in  the  Dailj  Trade  Record  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  regarding  the  duties  on  cotton  }[arns,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  the  amount  of  labor  spent  on  mercerized  or  dyed  yams 
is  much  greater  than  the  ooarser  plain  yarns,  and  that  an  additional 
duty  upon  same  should  be  imposed,  and  as  we  ourselves  are  well 
informed  in  this  matter,  having  represented  and  sold  mercerized 
and  dyed  yams  of  some  of  the  largest  domestic  manufacturers  as 
well  as  those  abroad,  we  think  that  it  might  be  in  order  for  us  to 
advise  you  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  There  is  being  used  a  large 
amount  of  mercerized  yarns,  both  in  the  skein  and  on  cones,  for  the 
knitting  trade.  There  are  several  mercerizers  here  that  are  turning 
out  as  high  as  100,000  pounds  weekly,  and  they  have  got  the  mercer- 
izing and  coning  down  to  such  a  fine  point  that  their  prices  on  the 
mercerizing  and  coning  are  even  cheaper  than  that  or  the  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  you  can  thus  see  now  ridiculous  it  will  be  to 
put  an  additional  duty  on  foreign  mercerized  or  dyed  jams,  the 
same  as  was  done  in  the  last  tariff  m  the  case  of  the  mercerized  yarns, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  jokes  of  this  tariff,  and  we  desire  to  give 
you  herewith  the  average  rate  that  is  charged  for  mercerizing  and 
coning  by  a  number  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  also  that  of  a 
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number  of  domestic  manufacturers  of  m^cerized  yarns,  which  is  as 
follows : 


Menerufiig  and  ooning  In  Europe 

UtfoeridogoalT 

Merwrfaing  and  eoning  in  United  States 
Mocerfting  only. . 


2/40 

2/60 

2/60 

2/70 

^^ 

13 

13i 

14i 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Hi 

12 

13 

14 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2/80 


16 
6 

16 
6 


We  have  these  quotations  from  both  the  domestic  and  European 
manufacturers,  and  should  be  pleased  to  put  them  before  you  should 
you  desire  to  see  same. 

We  hope  that  you  will  not  allow  some  of  these  domestic  manufac- 
turers of  mercerized  yarns  to  mislead  you  on  this  matter  as  to  any 
protection  that  they  may  need  on  these  mercerized  or  dyed  yams, 
which  is  not  at  all  borne  out  by  facts. 


LEWIS  W.  PABKEE,  OESEKYILLE,  S.  C. 

Senators  Chables  F.  Johnson  (chairman), 
Hoke  Smith,  and 
William  Hughes, 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee  of  Finance  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  promise,  I  give  you  herewith  amendments  which  I 
would  suggest  be  made  to  bill  H.  JR.  3321. 

These  amendments  are  based  on  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House 
April  21,  1913,  for  I  have  no  revised  bill  embodying  amendments 
which  may  have  been  subsequently  adopted. 

In  suggesting  amendments  I  have  dealt  with  the  yarn  schedule  and 
with  the  cloth  schedule,  making  only  suggestions  with  regard  to  a 
limited  number  of  the  manufactures  of  cloSi,  as  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
had  sufficient  information  to  deal  with  other  subjects  of  manufacture, 
such  as  knit  ^oods,  hosiery,  etc. 

The  amenoments  I  suggest  are  therefore  as  follows : 

Yam  schedule,  paragraph  255  : 

(1)  Amend  paragraph  255,  page  64,  line  5,  by  striking  out  the  words 
''  combed  yam." 

(2)  In  line  6,  after  the  word  "  yam,"  insert. the  words  "  in  singles." 

(3)  In  line  9,  after  the  word  "  for,"  insert  the  words  "  not  cofored, 
bleached,  dyed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles,  by  group- 
ing or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  together." 

(4)  In  line  9  and  succeeding  lines  strike  out  all  the  words,  beginning 
with  "  numbers  "  and  ending  with  "  valorem,"  in  line  17.  In  place 
thereof  insert  as  follows : 

Ntmibers  not  finer  than  nine,  1\  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  numbers  finer  than 
nine  and  not  finer  than  nineteen,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  numbers  finer 
than  nineteen  and  not  finer  than  thirty-nine,  12^  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
0Qmi>er8  finer  than  thirty-nine  and  not  finer  than  forty-nine,  17:^  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  numbers  finer  than  forty-nine  and  not  finer  than  fifty-nine  20  per 
ceiitain  ad  valorem;  nnmbers  finer  than  fifty-nine  and  not  finer  than  ninety- 
nloe.  22^  per  centum  ad  valorem;  numbers  finer  than  ninety-nine,  271  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 
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(5)  On  line  17,  after  the  word  "  valorem,"  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  semicolon,  then  add  the  following  words : 

If  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  gased,  mercerized,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condl- 
tlon  of  singles,  in  the  gray,  by  combing,  or  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more 
single  yams  together,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per  centum  ad  valorem.  In 
addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon. 

After  these  amendments  section  255  should  read,  therefore,  as 
follows : 

Cotton  thread  and  carded  yam,  warps  or  warp  yam,  in  singles,  whether  in 
beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins  or  cops,  or  in  any  other  form  except  spool  thread 
of  cotton,  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons,  hereinafter  provided  for, 
not  colored,  bleached,  dyed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by 
grouping  or  twisting  two  or  piore  single  yarns  together,  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
following  rates  of  duty : 

Numbers  not  finer  than  number  nine,  7^  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  numbers  finer 
than  nine  and  not  finer  than  nineteen,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  numbers  finer 
than  nineteen  and  not  finer  than  thirty-nine,  12^  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  num- 
bers finer  than  thirty-nine  and  not  finer  than  forty-nine,  17i  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  numbers  finer  than  forty-nine  and  not  finer  than  fifty-nine,  20  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  numbers  finer  than  fifty-nine  and  not  finer  than  ninety- 
nine,  22if  per  centum  ad  valorem;  numbers  finer  than  ninety-nine,  27i  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

If  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  gased,  mercerized,  or  advanced  beyond  the  con- 
dition of  singles  in  the  gray,  by  combing,  or  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or 
more  single  yams  together,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per  centum  ad 
valorem  in  addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon.  Cotton  card 
laps,  roping,  sliver,  or  roving,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem:  cotton  waste  and 
flocks  manufactured  or  otherwise  advanced  in  value,  5  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

EFFECT  OF  CHAKQES. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  is — 

First  To  raise  the  lowest  basic  rate  on  yarns  from  5  per  cent  to 
7^  per  cent,  and  to  increase  the  rates  suggested  in  paragraph  265 
2|  per  cent  on  all  numbers. 

Second.  To  limit  the  application  of  these  rates  to  carded  yarn  in 
the  gray  and  in  singles. 

Third.  To  give  an  extra  duty  of  6  per  cent  for  the  additional 
processes  of  twisting,  combing,  or  dyeing,  this  extra  duty  to  be  appli- 
cable when  one  or  more  of  such  processes  are  used. 

REASONS. 

In  the  Underwood  bill  of  1911  yams  were  put  at  a  basis  of  5  per 
cent  below  the  corresponding  yams  in  cloth,  this  being  done  ap- 
parently upon  the  theory  that  the  manufacture  of  yam  was  a  simpler 
process  than  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  that  therefore  there 
should  not  be  applied  the  same  duty  as  to  clothe  It  clearly  appears, 
however,  from  the  Tariff  Board  report  that  owing  to  conditions 
abroad,  particularly  cheaper  labor  in  the  preparatory  departments, 
the  costs  of  manufacture  were  relatively  cheaper  abroad  in  relation 
to  American  costs  as  to  yarn  than  as  to  plain  cloths.  The  reason 
of  this  is  the  greater  use  in  America  of  automatic  looms  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  laborer  to  tend  a  greater  number  of  looms  than  abroad. 
These  being  the  facts,  rates  on  yarn  should  be  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  unit  of  number  as  on  cloths. 
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In  addition  to  these  reasons  are  the  following : 

The  forei^  spinning  is  to  a  great  extent  done  on  mule  spindles, 
which  permit  of  the  use  of  lower  grades  of  cotton  and  shorter  staple 
than  the  ring  spindle,  almost  altogether  used  in  America.  The  lower 
mde  cotton  and  the  shorter  staple  cotton  of  course  commands  a 
Wer  price  than  the  better  grades  and  lengths  used  in  America.  The 
shorter  staple  is  produced  in  India  and  is  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  usea  by  foreign  mills,  whereas  the  American  mills  use,  of 
course,  American  cotton.  The  India  cotton  demands  a  lower  price 
than  American  cotton,  and  if  spun,  as  it  can  be  spun^  on  mule 
spindles  will  be  imported  into  America  in  lar^e  quantity  if  the 
duties  on  the  low  counts  are  placed  as  low  as  in  hT  R.  3321. 

Whilst  the  rates  on  yam  can  be  reduced  from  the  rates  of  the 
Payne- Aldrich  bill,  the  reduction  should  not  be  to  a  point  further 
than  a  minimum  of  7J  per- cent,  as  contrasted  with  a  minimum  of 
15  per  cent  in  the  Payne- Aldrich,  which  in  effect  is  a  50  per  cent 
reduction. 

Tlie  coarse  yarns  are  to  a  great  extent  made  in  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  In  my  judgment  the  manufacture  of  these  will  be 
interfered  with  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Underwood  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  yarns,  particularly  combed  yams,  are 
made  in  New  England,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  manufacture  of 
the^e  will  be  prohibitory  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

CliOTH SUGGESTED   AMENDMENTS   TO   PARAGRAPH    267. 

(1)  On  page  64,  paragraph  257,  line  23,  after  the  words  "cotton 
cloth,"  insert  the  following  words : 

of  plain  weave,  in  which  only  each  warp  and  filling  thread  passes  over  and 
under  each  other  alternately. 

(2)  Amend  line  24  by  striking  out  the  words  "  Jacquard  figured  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "  napped." 

(2)  In  line  24,  after  the  word  "mercerized,"  insert  the  following 
words : 

and  not  containing  yams  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  in  the  gray 
by  combing  or  hy  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  threads  together,  and  not 
containing  yams  that  have  been  prior  to  weaving  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  printed,  or  mercerized. 

(4)  On  page  65,  line  10,  after  the  words  "  ad  valorem,"  strike  out 
the  period  and  insert  a  colon,  and  strike  out  the  words  "  cotton 
cloth  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  ''And  provided  further^ 
That  all  of  the  foregoing." 

(5)  Page  65,  line  11,  strike  out  the  words  "Jacquard  figured" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "  napped." 

AMien  the  amendments  above  suggested  have  been  made,  paragraph 
257  will  read  as  follows : 

Cotton  cloth  of  plain  weave,  in  which  only  each  warp  and  filling  thread 
passes  over  and  under  each  other  alternately,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  printed,  napped,  or  mercerized,  and  not  containing  yarns  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  condition  of  singles  in  the  gray,  by  combing,  or  by  grouping 
or  twl8ting  two  or  more  threads  together,  and  not  containing  yarns  that  have 
lKH»n  prior  to  weaving,  bleached,  colored,  stained,  printed,  or  mercerized,  containing 
yarns  the  highest  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  number  nine  7h  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  exceeding  number  nine  and  not  exceeding  number  nineteen,  10  per 
♦■entuni  ad  valorem;  exceeding  number  nineteen  and  not  exceeding  number 
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thirty-nine,  121  per  centum  ad  yalorem ;  exceeding  number  thirty-nine  and  not 
exceeding  number  forty-nine,  171  per  centum  ad  vaiorem;  exceeding  number 
forty-nine  and  not  exceeding  number  fifty-nine,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  ex- 
ceeding  number  fifty-nine  and  not  exceeding  number  ninety-nine,  221  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  exceeding  number  ninety-nine,  271  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  fur- 
ther  provided  that  all  of  the  foregoing  when  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
painted,  printed,  napped,  or  mercerized,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  21  per 
centum  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon. 

(6)  Amend  paragraph  257,  page  65,  at  the  end  of  line  13,  by  in- 
serting a  new  paragraph  to  be  known  as  ^"paragraph  257-A,"  to 
read  as  follows: 

Cotton  cloth  of  other  than  plain  weave,  including  weaves  which  wholly  or  In 
part  are  fancy  or  figured,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  and  which  is 
not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  napped,  or  mercerized, 
and  which  does  not  contain  yams  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  carded 
singles  in  the  gray,  by  combing,  or  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  threads 
together,  and  which  does  not  contain  yarns  that  have  been,  prior  to  weaving, 
bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  mercerized,  any  of  the 
foregoing  containing  yams  the  highest  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  num- 
ber nine,  121  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  exceeding  number  nine  and  not  exceed- 
ing number  nineteen,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  exceeding  number  nineteen 
and  not  exceeding  number  thirty-nine,  171  per  centum  ad  valorem;  exceeding 
number  thirty-nine  and  not  exceeding  number  forty-nine,  221  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  exceeding  number  forty-nine  and  not  exceeding  number  fifty-nine, 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  exceeding  number  fifty-nine  and  not  exceeding 
number  ninety-nine,  271  per  centum  ad  valorem;  exceeding  number  ninety- 
nine,  321  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  further  that  any  of  the  foregoing  when 
bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  napped,  or  mercerized,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  21  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  rates 
otherwise  chargeable  thereon. 

(7)  Amend  paragraph  257,  page  65,  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  "hereinbefore  provided  for,"  continuing  line  13,  known 
as  "  paragraph  257- A,"  an  additional  paragraph  to  be  known  as 
paragraph  257-B  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Gotton  cloth  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  yams  which,  prior  to  weaving. 
have  been  combed,  or  dyed,  colored,  mercerized,  or  bleached,  and  cotton  clotli 
containing  yarns  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or 
twisting  two  or  more  threads  together,  all  of  the  foregoing  containing  yarns 
the  highest  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  number  nine,  20  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  exceeding  number  nine  and  not  exceeding  number  nineteen,  22i 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  exceeding  number  nineteen  and  not  exceeding  number 
thirty-nine,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  exceeding  number  thirty-nine  and  not 
exceeding  number  forty-nine,  271  per  centum  ad  valorem;  exceeding  number 
forty-nine  and  not  exceeding  number  fifty-nine,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
exceeding  number  fifty-nine  and  not  exceeding  number  ninety-nine,  321  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  exceeding  number  ninety-nine,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

(8)  Amend  paragraph  258,  page  65,  line  24,  bv  striking  out  the 
period  after  the  word  "Treasury"  and  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing words: 

and  shall  be  determined  after  the  yarn  in  said  cloth  shall  have  been,  by  wash- 
ing or  other  process,  so  far  as  practicable,  deprived  of  any  substance  foreign 
to  the  cotton  yarn  or  cloth,  and  shall  be  determined  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  the  yam  in  the  gray  before  weaving.  Where  the  cloth  is  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  twisted  yams,  the  duty  shall  be  determined  by  the  finest 
yam  appearing  in  said  cloth  and  in  the  thread  which  shall  have  been  formed 
by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  yams  together. 

(9)  Amend  paragraph  259,  page  66,  lines  4  and  5,  after  the  word 
"  value,"  in  line  4,  by  striking  out  the  words  "  and  tracing  cloth." 

(10)  Amend  paragraph  259,  line  5,  by  inserting,  after  the  word 
"  valorem,"  the  following :  "  Tracing  cloth, 40  per  centum  ad  valorera,** 

When  section  259  is  so  amended  it  will  read  as  follows : 
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Ciotli  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  and  silk,  whether  known  as 
falk-striped  sleere  Unlngs»  silk  stripes,  or  otherwise,  of  which  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  Is  a  component  material  of  chief  value,  30  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem; tracing  cloth,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem;  cotton  cloth,  filled  or  coated,  all 
oildotfas  (except  silk  oilcloths  and  oilcloths  for  floors),  and  cotton  window 
tiulluids,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  waterproof  cloth,  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  whether  composed  in  part  of  India  rubber  or  otherwise, 
25  per  ceatum  ad  valorem. 

(11)  Amend  section  263,  page  67,  line  14,  so  that  the  amendment 
agreed  to  in  the  House  of  Representatives  May  2,  1913  (Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  890),  shall  be  stricken  out  and  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  inserted : 

All  other  jacquard  figured  cotton  cloth  or  manufactures  thereof,  of  which  cot- 
tun  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

(12)  Amend  paragraph  268,  page  69,  line  7,  by  striking  out  the 
period  after  the  word  valorem  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  the  following  words : 

I^  Jacquard  figured,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

(13)  Amend  paragraph  269,  line  13,  by  striking  out  the  period 
after  the  word  "  valorem  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
anil  by  adding  the  following  words : 

If  jacquard  figured,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

EFFECT  OF  CHANGES. 

Section  257  covers  all  the  duties  provided  for  cotton  cloth  and 
makes  no  distinction  between  plain  weaves,  fancy  weaves,  and  col- 
ored goods;  likewise,  it  makes  no  distinction  between  carded  goods 
and  combed  goods. 

The  American  mills,  largely  through  the  use  of  automatic  looms 
and  in  part  through  increased  efficiency  of  employees,  are  able  on 
plain  cloths  to  pay  very  much  higher  wages  than  paid  abroad,  and 
yet  to  weave  these  cloths  at  costs  not  exceeding  foreign  costs.  The 
total  costs  of  conversion,  however,  do  exceed  foreign  costs,  but  the 
excess  in  spinning  and  preparatory  departments  is  to  some  extent 
o\ercome  by  economy  in  weaving. 

This  is  true  particularly  as  to  the  heavier  numbers — that  is,  yams 
lesb  than  20's — from  20's  to  40's  the  American  mills  are  not  yet  on  a 
'onipetitive  basis  with  foreign  mills,  but  apparently  are  gradually 
reducing  the  advantage  of  the  foreign  mills. 

The  duties  can,  therefore,  remain — ^while  comparatively  slight  on 
plain  cloths  up  to  4:0's — and,  in  fact,  although  I  think  the  itnder- 
^(^  bill  is  lower  than  it  should  be,  even  on  plain  cloths^  I  have  sug- 
J^'-ted  the  adoption  of  the  Underwood  bill  on  the  plain  cloths 
throughout  the  schedule. 

The  Underwood  bill,  however,  is  fatally  defective  in  not  making 
proper  provision  for  fancy  cloths  and  cloths  from  combed  and  col- 
^^(i  yam.  There  should,  therefore,  be  provided  two  additional  para- 
J^raphs,  suggested  as  paragraphs  257-A  and  257-B,  to  cover  this  need. 

I  have  suggested  the  amendment  of  section  259,  so  as  to  put  "  trac- 
•t^r  cloth  "  with  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  instead  of  30  per  cent,  pro- 
vided in  said  section. 

Tracinjg;  cloth  is  largely  imported,  and  it  is  estimated  that  80  per 
f^nt  of  the  tracing  cloth  is  so  imported.  The  duties  realized  on  this 
ifliportation  have  been  heavy,  amounting  to  about  $180,000  during 
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1912.  The  duty  under  the  Pajme-Aldrich  bill  is  partly  specific  and 
partly  ad  valorem,  but  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  As  the  schedule  is  already  competitive,  I  see  no  reason  for 
reducing  the  duty.  There  are  only  two  mills  in  the  United  States 
making  the  doth,  and  as  yet  neither  has  been  able  to  do  so  profitably* 

The  amendments  suggested  to  sections  263,  268,  and  269  are  for  the 
purpose  of  making  clear  that  all  jacquard  work  is  to  be  at  the  rate  ol 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  might  be  some  question  as  to  the  con^ 
struction  of  the  House  amendment  of  section  263,  with  regard  to 
jacquard  work. 

Para^aph  257:  The  changes  suggested  in  paragraph  257,  if  em- 
bodied  mto  law,  do  not  alter  the  prmciple  or  the  application  of  the 
duties  provided  for.  These  changes,  however,  do  limit  the  application 
of  such  paragraph  to  the  specific  character  of  cloth  and  defines  clearlj 
the  character  of  cloth  covered  by  such  paragraph.  This  division  is 
necessary  to  prevent  erroneous  importation  in  connection  v^ith  the 
suggested  i\ew  paragraph  hereinafter  referred  to. 

Paragraph  257,  as  changed,  will  allude  to  plain  cloth,  representing 
"69.8  per  cent  of  American  distribution,  as  established  in  investigation 
by  the  Tariff  Board.  (See  Tariff  Board  Report,  Part  I,  p.  95, 
fable  38.) 

Below  is  given  the  comparison  of  the  duties  which  will  be  assessed 
according  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  of  1909  and  the  Underwood 
bill  of  1911,  the  Underwood  bill  of  1913,  and  a  bill  according  to 
amendments  suggested  to  the  Senate : 


Payne-Aldrich  law 

Underwood  biU,  1911  (H.  R.  12812) 
Underwood  biU,  1913  (H.  R.  3321). 
Senate  amendments  * 


Yams. 

1/9 
Peret. 

10/19 

20/39 

40/48 

60/59 

60/09 

Peret. 

PereL 

Per  ct.    Per  eL 

Peret. 

0) 

(») 

{}) 

(0    ,     0) 

0) 

16 

15 

15 

16    1          20 

20 

7i 

10 

124 
12| 

m 

20 

22i 

7i 

10 

m 

20 

22i 

100  and 


Per  et, 

(») 
25 


27* 
27l 


>  Lowest  rate,  17.53  per  cent,  to  highest  rate,  49.62  per  cent  (ad  valorem  equivalent), 
s  No  change. 


When  cloths  of  this  classification  are  finished  for  the  market, 
either  by  one  or  more  combined  processes,  the  following  comparison 
is  shown,  there  being  shown  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  specific  duties 
collected : 


Yams. 


Payne-Aldrich  law ( 

Underwood  bill,  1911  (H.  R.  12812) 

Underwood  bill,  1913  (H.  R.  3321) 

Senate  amendments ' 


1/9 

10/19 

20/39 

40/49 

50/59 

60/69 

Peret. 

Per  ct. 

Per  et. 

Per  ct. 

Peret. 

Per  ct. 

i}) 

(^) 

(0 

(») 

i}) 

(^) 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25 

10 

12i 

15 

20 

22i 

25 

10 

12i 

15 

20 

22^ 

25 

100  and 
over. 


Per  ct. 

(») 
30 
30 
V) 


»  Lowest  rate,  18.66  per  cent,  to  highest  rale,  50.96  per  cent  (ad  valorem  eauivalent).  The  low  and  hicb 
rates  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  are  clearly  illustrated  by  the  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  ronstnictiop'- 
of  cloth  imported  m  1912  shown  by  "Imports.  1912,"  compiled  by  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lator.  v- 
follows:  Plain  cloth,  pp.  12  and  13;  fancy  cloth,  pp.  14, 15, 16;  plain  mercerized,  pp.  16, 17, 18;  fancies  mer- 
cerized, pp.  18, 19. 

*  No  change. 
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It  should  be  lemembered,  however,  that  there  are  manjr  rates  under 
the  Payn^Aldrich  law  so  hi^h  as  to  be  prohibitory  of  import,  these 
rates  in  some  cases  being  as  high  as  125  per  cent  of  foreign  value. 

Paragraph  257a  makes  provision  for  fancy  cloth,  representing  a 
small  part  of  American  distribution,  viz,  about  18  per  cent,  accordmg 
to  table  38  above  referred  to.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  production 
of  this  character  is  made  by  weavers  whose  labor  is  confined  to  from 
two  to  six  locMns.  being  on  a  parity  with  England  as  to  the  number  of 
looms,  but  greatly  in  excess  of  England  as  to  cost  of  production.  The 
automatic  loom  is  and  can  be  used  but  to  a  very  limited  extent  on 
fancy  cloth,  for  a  high  degree  of  individual  inspection  is  necessary. 
Fancy  cloth  can  not  stand  the  low  duties  provided  for  plain  cloth. 

Comparison  is  made  on  f ancr^  cloths  with  the  duties  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  law,  Underwood  bill  of  1911,  Underwood  bill  of  1913,  and 
Senate  amendments. 

Duties,  which  are  always  assessed  on  the  f  oreig[n  value,  are  compared 
with  the  new  Underwood  bUl,  H.  R.  3321,  which  provides  rates  on 
the  yam  content  in  cloth.  No  provisions  in  H.  B.  3321  are  made  for 
fancy  cloth,  so  ttie  plain-cloth  rates  necessarily  have  to  apply — ^a  seri- 


ous omission. 


Pime- Aldrich  law 

r  n4«nrood  biU,  1911  (H.  R.  12812) 
Trvlerwood  bill,  1913  (H.  R.  3321). 
Senate  smendme&ts 


Yarns. 

1/9 

10/19 

20/39 

40/49 

50/59 

60/99 

Peret. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

(0 

(») 

0) 

(») 

0) 

0) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

20 

20 

i\ 

10 

12* 

m 

17J 

20 

^ 

15 

22* 

26 

100  and 
over. 


Perct. 

(») 
25 


>  Lowest  rate  31.85  per  cent  to  highest  rate  62.75  per  cent  (ad  valorem  equivalent). 

When  cloths  of  this  fancy  nature  are  finished  for  the  market  it 
usually  involves  several  processes  and  combines  such  as  "  preliminary 
bleach  after  mercerizing  and  then  either  dyeing  or  printing,  etc." 


Pajne-Aldr^di  law 

T'aderwood  bill,  1911  (H.  R.  12812) 
rr>lerwood  bill.  1913  (H.  R.  3321). 
Senate  aznendments 


Yams. 


l/» 


P.ct, 

i}) 
20 
10 
15 


10/19 


P.rf. 
0) 

20 


i?l 


30/39 


P.rf. 

20 
15 
20 


40/49 


P.ct. 

0) 
20 
20 
22^ 


60/59 


P.d. 

0) 
25 


271 


60/99 


P.rt. 

(}) 
25 
25 

30 


100  and 
over. 


P.ct, 

30 
35 


>  Lowest  rate,  30.66  per  cent,  to  highest  rate,  79.4  per  cent  (ad  valorem  equivalent). 

Paragraph  257  B:  An  added  provision  for  colored  yarn  cloths, 
representing  a  separate  branch  of  the  cotton-fabric  industries,  largely 
involving  highest  degree  of  individual  care  of  productive  labor,  with 
fewer  looms  per  weaver,  or  no  more  looms  than  usually  used  abroad 
m  production  of  this  class  of  goods. 

(Jombed-yarn  productions  are  appropriately  included  in  this  class, 
as  (laties  are  similar  to  those  provided  in  fancy-goods  class,  anyway. 
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Duties  are  assessed  on  foreign  values  (lower  values),  and,  com- 
pared, are  as  follows: 


Pavne-AIdrich  law 

Underwood  bUl,  1911  (H.  R.  12S12) 
Underwood  bill,  1913  (H.  R.  3321). 
Senate  amendments 


Yams. 


1/9 

10/19 

20/39 

40/49 

50/59 

60/99 

lOOanc 
©vcr. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.cL 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

C) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0> 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25 

ai 

H) 

12} 
22j 

15 

20 

m 

25 

•  « 

20 

25 

27J 

30 

3?i 

3J 

>  Plains:  Lowest  rate,  23.53  per  cent,  to  highest  rate,  49.24  per  cent  ^ad  valorem  equivalent).    Fancies 
lowest  rate,  35.35  per  cent,  to  highest  rate,  68.4  per  cent  (ad  valorem  equivalent). 
*  By  lack  cf  prevision  for  this  class. 

Note.— Colored  yarn  goods  are  of  a  class  not  requiring  any  special  added  finishing  costs.    This  cla59  d 
goods  bears  the  highest  range  of  labor  costs  and  conversion  costs  as  established  by  the  Tariff  Board. 


WILLIAM  M.  BXTTLEB,  77  FBANKLIK  STREET,  BOSTON.  KASS. 

[Submitted  May  20, 1913.] 

The  Committee  on  Finance  op  the  Senate. 

Gentlemen:  Availing  myself  of  the  privilege  accorded  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  tne  Senate,  I  herein 
state  certain  considerations  of  vital  importance  in  connection  with 
the  pending  tariff  bill  as  it  relates  to  duties  on  cotton  yams  and 
cotton  cloth. 

This  statement  is  made  especially  with  reference  to  the  fine-yam» 
and  fine-goods  manufacturing  busmess  carried  on  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  tariff  on  fine  yams  and  fine 
gray  cloth. 

The  prosperity  of  these  mills,  and  indeed  the  community  itself,  is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  the  tariff  on  fine  goods  and 
fine  yarns,  inasmuch  as  New  Bedford  is  the  largest  center  in  tliis 
country  for  these  goods. 

New  Bedford  is  a  community  of  approximately  100,000  people. 
It  has  25  mill  corporations  with  plants  having  approximately 
3,000,000  spindles  and  55,000  looms.  These  mflls  employ  from 
25,000  to  30,000  people  and  represent  a  stockholding  interest  divided 
among  10,000  stockholders,  and  the  whole  community  is  dependent 
upon  the  prosperity  of  this  fine-goods  industry. 

scope  of  the  brief. 

I  do  not  favor  the  use  of  ad  valorem  rates  alone  in  the  framing  of  ft 
tariff  on  cotton  manufactures,  and  I  have  subsequently  in  this  brief 
stated  my  objection  to  ad  valorem  rates  and  my  ailments  in  favor 
of  specific  duties.  I  will  not,  however,  attempt  at  this  time  to  suggest 
a  system  of  specific  ratos.  If  your  honorable  committee  sees  fit  to 
make  this  structural  change  in  the  proposed  legislation,  I  wall  be  very 
glad  to  cooperate.  It  is  my  purpose,  while  not  disturbing  the  stnic-i 
turc  of  the  proposed  Schedule  I  in  the  Underwood  bill,  to  suggest 
changes  in  classification  and  rates  affecting  yams  of  60's  and  over, 
and  also  fabrics  containing  these  yams.     The  framers  of  the  Under* 
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wood  bill  have  not  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  fundamental  dia^ 
tinction  existing  between  the  oroduction  of  coarse  cotton  yams  and 
fabrics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tne  production  of  fine  cotton  yams  and 
fabrics,  on  the  other.  I  propose  to  emphasize  and  explain  this  dis- 
tinction and  to  recommend  such  rates  as  are  supportea  by  the  facts 
and  figures  found  in  the  Tariff  Board's  report  on  Schedule  I. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Tariff  Board's  report  is  the  only  available  report 
whose  impartiality  is  imchallenged,  this  brief  is  based  upon  it,  and  it  is 
written  to  show  that  the  board's  report  justifies  the  rates  which  I 
suggest.  The  rates  which  I  recommend  do  not  reflect  my  personal 
riews  as  to  ndiat  is  required  to  maintain  the  industry  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  if  I  were  stating  my  own  opinion,  based  on  my  experi- 
ence, I  would  recommend  rates  substantially  higher.  This  brief  is 
i^Titten  simply  to  meet  a  demand  for  a  statement  of  what  the  rates 
on  fine  yams  and  fine  goods  should  be  according  to  the  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Board. 

ABBANGEMENT  OF  THE  SCHEDULE. 

The  Underwood  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  the  duty  is  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  yams  as  yam  or  in  the  cloth.  This 
arrangement  creates  many  difficulties  in  giving  to  the  different 
brancnes  of  manufacture  the  consideration  they  deserve.  For 
instance,  certain  numbers  of  yams  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
print  cloth;  certain  nimibers  of  yams,  and  some  of  them  the  same  as 
used  for  print  cloth,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ginghams,  and  in 
numberless  wavs  this  method  of  arrangement  creates  dimculties  which 
are  unavoidable. 

Some  attempt  is  made  on  numbers  below  60's  to  consider  some  of 
these  difficulties,  but  above  60's  there  is  Uttle,  if  any,  appreciation  of 
the  fine  yams  and  fine  goods  manufacture. 

It  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  fine  ^rams 
and  fine  goods  manufacture  during  the  normal  condition  of  business 
is  represented  by  numbers  between  60's  and  99's,  and  yet  these  40 
numoers,  comprising  the  entire  group,  are  given  by  the  pending  bill 
only  20  per  cent  on  all  kinds  of  yams,  whether  in  singles,  combed, 
ptied,  dyed,  bleached,  or  mercerized,  and  22i  per  cent  on  cloth,  both 
plain  and  fancy,  however  expensive  the  yam  or  labor  entering  into  the 
manufacture. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  this  group  of  40  numbers  should  be 
broken  up  into  at  least  four  groups  of  10  numbers  each. 

INCBEASE   IN   COST. 

Actual  mill  figures  show  that  the  production  of  cotton  yams  per 
spindle  decreases  rapidly  between  number  60's  and  lOO's.  The  pro- 
auction  per  spindle  at  number  lOO's  is  approximately  50  per  cent  less 
than  at  number  CO's.  In  this  same  operation  the  labor  cost  increases 
over  100  per  cent.  This  fact  is  not  recognized  by  the  proposed  bill, 
which  places  a  flat  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  fine  yarns  of 
60'8  to  99'8,  and  a  flat  ad  valorem  rate  of  22^  per  cent  on  all  cloths  con- 
taining yams  of  OO's  to  99'8.  The  per  cent  of  the  advance  in  cost  is 
neater  than  the  per  cent  of  advance  in  price  between  60's  and  99's, 
and  therefore  the  increased  cost  is  not  taken  care  of  by  a  flat  ad 
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valorem  rate.  The  counts  between  60'8  and  99^8  should  be  divide< 
into  four  classes  and  an  advance  of  2^  per  cent  be  made  to  the  duti 
for  each  group  in  order  to  provide  for  tne  rapidly  increasing  cost  anc 
the  decreased  production.  All  the  tariff  bills  since  1883  have  recog^ 
nized  this  principle.  (Cf .  Tariff  Board's  report  on  Schedulel, p. 475.] 
The  accompanying  chart  *  shows  clearly  not  only  that  there  is  i 
rapid  rise  in  cost  as  the  yam  becomes  finer,  but  also  that  the  rise  ii 
more  rapid  in  the  United  States  than  in  England.  The  difference 
in  cost  oecomes  greater  as  the  yam  becomes  finer.  This  of  itsel 
would  prove  that  a  flat  ad  valorem  rate  on  yams  of  60's  to  99 's  i 
not  according  to  the  Tariff  Board's  report,  and  this  is  similarly  tru< 
of  cloth  containing  yam  of  60's  to  99's.  A  flat  rate  would  only  tak< 
care  of  the  difference  in  cost  if  the  rise  in  cost  was  the  same  degree  ii 
each  country.  Since  the  American  cost  rises  more  rapidly,  a  rising 
ad  valorem  is  absolutely  necessary. 

FINE   OOODB. 

The  production  of  fine  yams  and  fine  goods  is  a  comparativelj 
small  percentage  of  the  total  production  of  cotton  yams  and  fabrics 
in  the  United  States.  The  making  of  these  goods  requires  mow 
equipment  and  skill  and  involves  more  risk  than  the  making  oi 
coarser  goods.  In  the  manufacture  of  them  the  foreign  manufac^ 
turer,  with  generations  of  experience  back  of  him  and  his  laborersj 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer.  Th€ 
American  fine-goods  industry  deserves  the  consideration  of  voui 
honorable  committee  because  it  is  a  new  and  higher  phase  oi  th* 
textile  art,  struggling  to  establish  itself  against  the  competition 
of  a  long-established  industry  abroad.  Umess  higher  rates  than 
in  the  Underwood  bill  are  given,  the  development  of  this  part  oi 
the  industry  will  be  arrested,  if  not  destroyed.  Fine  ana  fancj 
cotton  goods  are  not  a  necessity  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  A  high  rate  on  them  could  therefore  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  luxuries. 

If  such  rates  are  placed  on  the  products  of  this  industry  as  will 
enable  it  to  become  established,  domestic  competition  will  regulate 
prices  and  the  consumer  will  be  benefited;  wnereas  such  rates  a£ 
are  found  in  the  proposed  Underwood  bill  would  tend  to  eliminate 
the  American  fine  goods  from  the  market  and  to  leave  the  markei 
to  the  importer  of  foreign  goods.  The  importer's  tag  will,  then, 
be  used  to  raise  the  price  and  the  foreign  producer  will  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer. 

YARNS. 

The  following  rates  are  proposed  for  cotton  yarns  above  No.  60's 


60'sto69's. 


Carded  yarns . . 
Combed  yams . 


'  Percent. 
25 
27J 


70's  to  79's. 


SO'stoSd's. 


Per  cent.   >   Per  cent. 
27i  I  30 

30    ;  32) 


90'sto90's. 


Percent. 
32) 
35 


lOO's  to 
109'8. 


Percent. 
35 
371 


109's  and 
over. 


Percent. 

37{ 
40 


1  Omitted  In  printing. 
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Prmded,  That  colored,  bleached,  dyed,  gassed,  mercerized,  or 
twisted  yams  shall  pay  in  addition  to'  the  foregoing  duties  a  duty  of 
2}  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Promded  further,  That  if  the  yam  shall  have 
been  subjected  to  two  or  more  of  the  additional  processes  mentioned 
it  shall  pay  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  yams  a  duty  of  5  per  cent 
hi\  valorem. 

TARIFF  BOARD  TABN   COSTS. 

The  Tariff  Board  in  its  report  of  Schedule  I  did  not  ^ive  the  English 
conversion  cost  on  warp  yams  above  No.  60  and  fillmg  yams  above 
.N*o.  70.  It  did,  however,  give  such  American  and  English  costs  as 
enable  us  to  determine  the  ratio  existing  between  the  two  countries. 
For  warp  yams  above  No.  60  the  Engush  cost  is  approximately  65 
per  cent  of  the  American  cost,  and  for  warp  yams  above  No.  100  the 
English  cost  is  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  American  cost. 
^Vhile  the  data  in  the  Tariff  Board's  report  is  not  as  complete  upon 
the  fine  yams  as  we  would  like,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  these 
percentages  are  substantially  correct  and  that  they  are  suiBiciently 
accurate  for  tariff  comparisons. 

The  Tariff  Board  gives  on  page  401  of  its  cotton  report  the  cost 
of  producing  a  large  variety  of  yams  in  the  United  States.  These 
figures  have  been  used  in  the  following  table,  and  the  English  cost 
has  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  mentioned  above : 

Contenion  cost  ofulecUd  yama  aa  found  in  tht  Tariff  Board's  report  on  Scheduh  I, 


Yam  count. 

English 

price,  May, 

1913. 

American 

conversion 

cost  per 

pound. 

English 

conversion 

cost  per 

pound. 

Difference 
in  conver- 
sion cost. 

Ad  valorem 

rate  to 
cover  dif- 
ference in 
conversion 
cost. 

:!.>*i 

10.51 
.55 

10.415 
.479 
.525 
.593 

90.268 
.304 
.328 
.359 

to.  147 
.175 
.197 
.234 

28.82 

*"j» 

31.80 

2»'W»....! '..v......... 

.62 
.73 

31.77 
32.05 

The  costs  and  percentages  in  the  foregoing  table  are  presented 
simply  as  representative.  Statistics,  of  course,  are  useless  unless  ac- 
companied by  sound  judgment,  and  by  manipulation  the  figures  of  the 
Tariff  Board  might  be  made  to  tell  anj  story;  but  it  is  submitted 
that  this  table  shows  the  ratio  existing  between  the  conversion 
Cost  of  the  finer  yarns  in  the  United  States  and  England,  and  it 
shows  that  approximately  30  per  cent  is  the  minimum  rate  of  duty 
necessary  to  equalize  the  difference  in  conversion  cost.  Considering 
this  fact  in  connection  with  the  fact  illustrated  by  the  chart — i.  e.,  that 
that  as  the  yam  becomes  finer  the  difference  in  cost  becomes  greater — 
the  rates  which  I  have  suggested  would  seem  to  be  very  reasonable. 
I  propose  to  start  with  25  per  cent  on  carded  yarns  of  Nos.  60  to  69 
and  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  for  each  10  counts  up  to 
374  per  cent  for   109's  and  over. 

I  then  propose  to  increase  these  rates  by  2^  per  cent  when  levied 
on  combed  yarns.  The  great  majority  of  yarns  above  No.  60  used 
in  the  United  States  are  combed,  and  yarns  above  No.  80  that  are 
not  combed  are  seldom  made  in  American  mills.     In  England,  where 
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the  mule  system  of  spinning  is  all  but  uniyersal,  the  cotton  is  less 
frequently  combed;  it  is  double  carded,  and  the  fine  yams  spun 
from  that  stock.  The  result  b  that  the  American  spinner  has  the 
additional  expense  of  combing  on  his  finer  yarns,  and  is  by  that  much 
more  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  foreign  competitor.  Two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  then,  is  not  unreasonable  additional  duty  to  be  levied 
on  combed  yarns.  The  Underwood  bill  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween cardea  and  combed  yarns;  nor  does  it  make  any  provision  for 
the  added  costs  due  to  dyeing,  bleaching,  gassing,  mercerizing,  or 
twisting.  I  propose  that  2^  per  cent  additional  duty  be  added  to 
yarns  to  which  any  one  of  these  processes  have  been  applied,  and 
that  if  two  or  more  of  them  have  been  applied  5  per  cent  addi- 
tional duty  be  added. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  rates  which  I  have  proposed  are 
too  low.  The  Tariff  Board  costs  upon  which  they  are  based  do  not 
include  interest  on  investment  or  selling  expense.  It  costs  much 
more  per  spindle  to  buUd  a  mill  in  the  Umted  otates  than  in  England, 
and  this  fact  alone  would  make  a  material  difference  in  cost.  Then* 
too,  the  Tariff  Board  does  not  claim  to  have  investigated  the  fiine  goods 
industry  in  as  much  detail  as  it  did  the  coarser  soods  industry  and  I 
beheve  that  an  exhaustive  investigation  woula  show  that  the  dis- 
advantage  of  the  American  producer  of  these  fine  goods  is  even  greater 
than  suggested  by  the  boara. 

In  this  connection  also  appears  the  unanswerable  objection  to  ad 
valorem  duties.  I  have  oased  mj  calculations  on  present-day 
English  prices,  which  are  relatively  nigh.  A  given  ad  valorem  rate 
may  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  the  United 
States  and  England  at  the  present  level  of  foreign  prices,  but  a 
decUne  in  price  would  immeoiately  cease  to  equahze  the  difference 
in  cost.  To  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  indtustry,  then,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  Tariff  Board,  higher  rates  than  I  have  proposed  can 
be  justified. 


CLOTH. 


The  following  rates  are  proposed  for  cotton  cloth  containing  60^ 
yam  and  over: 


• 

60'sto 
69's. 

70'sto 
79'8. 

80'sto 
89'8. 

90'sto 
99'8. 

lOO'stO 
lOO'S. 

IU9*8  and 
over. 

Plain  cloth 

Per  cent. 
30 
35 

Per  cent. 
32} 
37i 

Percent. 
35 
40 

Per  cent. 
37* 
42j 

Percent. 
40 

Per  crru. 
42 

Fancy  cloth . , ,  r  -  r , r 

47 

The  Underwood  bill  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  difference  in  thi 
cost  of  manufacturing  cotton  cloth  is  greater  than  the  difference  ii 
the  cost  of  the  yarn  it  contains.  It  therefore  adds  2^  per  cent  fo 
plain  cloths  and  2^  per  cent  more  when  the  cloth  is  *' bleached,  dyo<l 
colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  Jacquard  figured,  or  mercerized.' 
My  proposition  follows  the  present  bill,  except  that  I  propose  to  ^v 
the  fancy  goods  5  per  cent  instead  of  2  J  per  cent  aaditional.  Th 
reason  for  this  will  subsequently  appear. 

The  statement  of  the  Tariff  Board  that  the  cost  of  weaving  coansi 
plain  cloths  in  the  United  States  is,  because  of  the  use  of  the  auto 
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matic  loom,  no  greater  than  in  England,  has  been  extended  to  cover 
all  cloths,  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  this  means 
that  the  duty  on  woven  fabrics  should  be  the  same  as  on  yams  from 
which  they  are  made.  The  Tariff  Board  did  state  that  the  weaving 
cost  of  fabrics  produced  on  automatic  looms,  which  are  more  common 
in  this  country  than  in  England,  is  no  greater  here  than  abroad;  but 
it  also  stated  that  in  the  case  of  fine  and  figured  goods  the  American 
cost  is  higher.    -It  says:  * 

In  the  case  of  finer  goods,  however,  especially  figured  goods  with  complicated 
weaver,  the  cost  of  weaving  is  higher  here  than  in  England.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  Eact  that  the  difierence  in  the  number  of  looms  tended  per  weaver  is  less  than  in  the 
caw  of  plain  goods.  On  a  large  part  of  these  fancy  goods  (those  requiring  more  than 
one  kind  of  filling^  the  automatic  loom  can  not  be  used.  Even  disregarding  the  ques- 
tion of  automatic  looms,  the  difference  in  the  number  of  looms  tended  per  weaver  on 
such  fabrics  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  plain  cloths.  Conseauently  the  comparatively 
small  difference  in  output  per  weaver  does  not  offset  the  nigher  wages  paid  in  this 
country. 

The  fabrics  discussed  in  this  brief  will  practically  all  fall  under  the 
provisions  of  the  above  statement,  and  smce  it  may  be  assumed  that 
this  statement  is  as  trustworthy  as  the  statement  about  automatic 
looms  which  has  been  worked  for  all  it  is  worth,  I  submit  that  the 
rat€s  which  I  have  reconmaended  for  cloths  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

The  reason  why  weaving  done  on  automatic  looms  reduces  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States  is  because  it  reduces  the  labor 
cost  per  imit  of  product.  One  man  can  tend  20  or  more  of  these 
looms.  Since  they  have  not  been  introduced  extensively  in  England 
we  have  a  man  in  the  United  States  multiplied  by  20  competing  with 
a  man  in  England  multiplied  by  6  or  8.  Under  these  conditions  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  labor  cost  on  some  coarse  goods  were 
lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  England.  But  as  soon  as  we  turn 
to  the  finer  or  figured  goods  the  situation  changes  fundamentally. 
We  have  the  automatic  loom  practically  eliminated  and  the  American 
and  English  weavers  competing  with  looms  of  similar  structure.  The 
result  is  that  the  higher  American  labor  and  other  costs  immediately 
put  the  American  producer  at  a  disadvantage. 

In  New  Bedfora  there  are  about  55,000  looms,  nd  it  can  be  safely 
stated  a  very  small  per  cent  of  them  are  automatic  looms.  The  bulk 
of  the  New  feedford  production  is  fine  and  fancy  goods. 

The  great  increase  in  labor  costs  in  fancy  goods  is  shown  by  the 
following  from  the  Tariff  Board: ' 

The  labor  cost  of  the  plain  weaves  varies  from  3i  cents  to  slightly  over  6J  cents  per 
prtund.  constituting  from  8  to  21.5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  *  *  *  The  conver- 
aoii  vmt  on  the  same  cloths  varies  from  29.5  to  35.8  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.    *    *    ♦ 

Treating  the  three  fancy-weave  groups  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  the  labor  cost  varies 
from  15.2  to  29.3  cents  per  pound,  constituting  from  20  to  42.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
cn8t.    The  conversion  cost  forms  from  35.7  to  58.6  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

In  view  of  the  facts  which  I  have  brought  to  your  attention  there 
seems  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  auty  on  plain  cloths 
should  be  at  least  2J  per  cent  above  the  yarn,  and  the  duty  on  fancy 
cloths  should  be  6  per  cent  in  addition.  These  statements  are  par- 
ticularly true  of  cloths  using  yam  of  No.  60  and  over. 

It  is  significant  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  since  the  Tariff 
Board  made  its  report  there  has  been  in  Massachusetts  a  10  per  cent 

^  H«pgrt  of  ihB  Tsrifl  Board  on  Scbedole  I,  p.  12.      >  Report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  I,  p.  466. 
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increase  in  wages  and  a  3i  per  cent  decrease  in  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment;  both  of  which  tend  to  increase  the  labor  cost. 


PROFITS. 


Statements  have  been  frequently  made  calling  attention  to  what 
hfiLve  been  considered  unusual  and  extraordinary  profits  which  have 
been  made  by  the  New  Bedford  mills.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
older  mills  have,  during  a  long  period  of  years,  made  accumulations 
and  have  declared  dividends  which  seem,  as  compared  with  the 
capitalization,  very  large,  but  in  most  of  tne  mills  of  this  class  the 
capital  stock  issued  ana  outstanding  is  very  small.  Hence  the  large 
rate  of  dividend  which  mav  have  attracted  attention. 

Others  of  the  mills  which  have  not  been  in  operation  so  long  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  issuing  relatively  larger  amounts  of  capital 
stocK,  and  as  dividends  have  been  declared  on  this  last  class  of  mills 
the  rate  seems  to  be  lower.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  can  be 
safely  stated  that,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole  during  a  range  of 
10  years,  a  comparatively  small  return  has  been  paid  out  to  stock- 
holaers  as  compared  with  the  number  of  spindles  and  a  reasonable 
capitalization  of  these  spindles.  The  following  table  indicates  that 
the  highest  return  was  paid  in  the  New  Bedford  mills  in  1907,  and 
that  this  return  is  only  5.96  per  cent,  and  that  it  has  ranged  from 
this  percentage  down  to  2.13  per  cent,  and  that  the  average  for  the 
10  years  is  only  3.7  per  cent. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  total  capital  taken  at  $20  per  .spindle 
represents  approximately  the  amount  of  business  done  by  these  mills 
dxu-ing  the  period  of  a  vear,  so  that  it  would  appear,  taking  all  the 
years  represented  by  the  table  together,  on  all  the  business  which 
nas  been  done,  only  3.7  per  cent  of  its  results  have  been  paid  out  to 
stockholders  in  dividends. 


Year. 


Spindles. 


1903 1  1,695,080 

1904 1,748,180 

1905 1  1,785,492 

1906 1  2,000,630 

1907 1  2,088,402 

1908 '  2,137,811 

1909 2,647,843 

1910 '  2,936,264 

1911 '  2,939,884 

1912 2,956,104 


Capital.at$20 
per  spindle. 

PaidindiTl- 

RatecmSao 

dendfl. 

per  spindle. 

1 

Percent. 

133,901,600 

t858«000 

2.  S3 

34,963,600 

746,750 

2.13 

1      35,705,840 

824,500 

2.40 

40,010,600 

1,379,600 

3.45 

41,768,040 

2,480,750 

6.96 

42,756,220 

1,796.996 

4.29 

52,956,860 

2,993,068 

6.6S 

58,705,280 

3,057,800 

4.33 

58,797,680 

3,020,476 

3.43 

59,122,080 

1,609,250 

2.n 

Average  for  10  years,  3.7  per  oent. 

AD   VALOREM   OR   SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

In  framing  the  Underwood  bill  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
made  all  the  rates  in  Shedule  I  ad  valorem.  This  was  done  upon 
the  theory  that  there  is  some  necessary  connection  between  a  pro- 
tective tariff  and  specific  rates,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  and  ad  valorem  rates,  on  the  other.  There  are  several 
reasons,  to  be  noticed  presently,  why  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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producer  specific  rates  are  more  desirable;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
ad  valorem  rates  are  more  desirable  for  revenue  purposes  than  spe- 
cific rates.  The  tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  purely  revenue 
tariff;  it  does  not  afford  any  incidental  protection  as  the  revenue 
tariff  of  this  country  will  do,  since  it  levies  rates  only  on  those  articles 
produced  outside  the  country.  Still,  all  of  its  rates  are  specific.  The 
United  Kingdom,  like  all  the  other  advanced  European  countries,  has 
abolished  ad  valorem  rates,  chiefly  because  they  are  not  practical  from 
the  administrative  point  of  view. 

But  turning  to  our  own  fiscal  system  we  find  that  the  ad  valorem 
rates  are  not  round  in  one  of  the  purely  revenue  phases  of  the  system. 
Our  internal-revenue  rates  are  all  specific.  It  specific  duties  are 
preferable  in  a  system  whose  only  object  is  revenue,  they  would  seem 
to  be  all  the  more  preferable  in  a  system  the  effect,  if  not  the  pur- 
pose, of  which  is  to  afford  protection  to  domestic  industries. 

Speaking  of  the  method  of  assessing  duties  the  Tariff  Board  said:^ 

The  system  of  specific  duties  has  many  advantages.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
rPveriLe  and  administration  s  :ch  a  system  lias  the  advantage  of  fixing  definite  rates 
which  are  indef  endent  of  the  fl-  ct^iations  of  the  market,  and  solves  and  eliminates 
the  very  important  problem  of  undervah  ation.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  the 
?v;»lem  has  this  advanti^^e,  thit  the  amount  of  dttv  remains  uniform  des':)ite  fluctua- 
tioiw  in  prices.  One  serioi  a  disadvantage  of  ad  valorem  d'^ties  is  that  the  amount  of 
diity  increaee^i  with  every  increase  in  the  i  rice  of  the  article.  In  other  words,  at  the 
time  when  prices  are  high  and  when  the  cons  mer  wo*  Id  be  most  benefited  by  the 
a<live  competition  of  foreign  fabrics  the  d'  ty  ai.tomiitically  increases.  Conversely, 
iht'  amount  of  duty  diminishes  when  prices  fall;  that  is,  -w  hen  the  cons  mer  least  needs 
relief  and  when  the  comjetition  of  foreign  raani  fact-  rers  is  most  injurious  to  the 
home  producer. 

Fmm  the  point  of  view  of  protecting  the  domestic  man^:facturer  by  equalizing  the 
diilercnco  in  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  by  means  of  tariff  duties,  the  sys- 
tem of  s'^ecific  duties  is  the  natural  and  logical  method.  Market  values  fluctuate  con- 
tinuously according  to  the  prices  of  the  raw  material.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  this 
material,  however,  remains  relatively  constant,  and  does  not  change  with  such  fluc- 
tuations. That  is,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is  a  relatively  constant 
quantity,  and  conseqi  ently  a  duty  assessed  in  ad  valorem  terms  would  inevitably  be 
at  one  time  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  "prodi'.ction  and  at  another  time  less 
tbin  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  prediction,  according  to  the  temporary  and  specu- 
lative changes  of  the  market. 

If  it  is  the  object  of  a  legislator  to  give  attention  to  the  interests 
of  legitimate  industries  affected  by  the  tariff,  a  more  equitable  tariff 
ran  be  framed  if  specific  as  well  as  ad  valorem  rates  are  used.  A  given 
ad  valorem  rat^  on  cotton  yams,  for  example,  may  be  protective 
when  the  price  of  cotton  is  high  and  inadequate  wnen  the  price  of 
cotton  is  low;  but  in  both  cases  the  conversion  cost  of  the  yam  may 
be  the  same.  In  the  production  of  yams  the  difference  in  conversion 
cost  between  the  United  States  and  England  is  a  comparatively 
constant  factor  and  in  order  to  protect  that  difference  one  of  two  things 
must  be  done — either  a  specific  duty  must  be  levied  just  equal  to  the 
dilTerence  in  cost  or  an  ad  valorem  duty  must  be  levied  sufficient  to 
enualize  the  difference  in  conversion  cost  in  the  periods  of  low  prices, 
obviously,  therefore,  a  more  equitable  tariff  can  be  framed  if  specific 
rates  are  used. 

Xo  great  principle  is  involved  in  the  use  of  ad  valorem  or  specific 
daties.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  expediency.  On  yarns  a  specific 
duty  is  preferable.     The  Tariff  Board^s  observations  on  assessing 

<  Report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K,  p.  709 
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duties  on  worsted  yams  apply  with  equal  force  to  cotton  yams.     It 
says:  * 

Yams  are  comparatively  well  standardized  and  their  cost  varies  in  a- certain  regular 
relation  to  the  fineness  or  count  of  the  yam.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  then,  to  adopt 
the  specific  system  in  this  particular  case.  A  duty  can  oe  assessed  on  No.  1  yam 
and  be  made  to  increase  by  a  certain  proportion  with  each  additional  count  of  yam. 
The  proper  additions  coula  furthermore  be  made  for  doubling,  dyeing,  hard  twisting, 
etc. 

The  most^  equitable  method  for  fixing  duties  on  cotton  woven  fab- 
rics is  to  employ  both  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties.  It  no  doubt 
reguires  more  work  and  expert  knowledge  to  frame  a  just  bill  con- 
taining specific  rates,  but  this  should  be  no  obstacle,  especially  when 
the  proposed  legislation  affects  intimately  .the  very  foundation  of  our 
industnal  life. 

The  rates  in  the  cotton  schedule  in  the  pending  bill  are  arranged 
upon  the  ad  valorem  basis.  It  has  been  stated,  perhaps  without 
authority,  that  this  basis  must  be  adhered  to  and  that  no  change  in 
basis  will  be  considered. 

Having  in  mind  the  history  of  tariff  making  for  the  past  30  years, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  cotton  schedule,  such  a  statement 
seems  on  its  face  wholly  unbelievable. 

The.  cotton  shedule  in  the  act  of  1883  provided  for  specific  duties 
on  yams  and  cloth;  so  did  the  acts  of  1890,  1894,  1897,  and  1909, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  element  of  labor  and  manufacturing  cost  in 
this  country  and  abroad  was  carefully  considered  and  the  adjustment 
of  duties  was  arranged  accordingly. 

The  pending  bill  with  its  ad  valorem  duties  seems  to  throw  to*  the 
four  winds  all  the  experience  and  discriminating  thought  of  the  past 
30  years,  with  reference  to  the  cotton  schedule,  and  proposes  an 
arrangement  which  has  been  thrown  aside  as  insufficient  rrom  the 
standpoint  of  the  American  producer,  and  unsatisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  obtaining  honest  revenue  from  imports. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  too  late  to  protest  against  this  method  of  levy- 
ing the  duties  on  cotton  manufacturers,  but  nevertheless  it  seems  a 
duty  to  refer  to  this  subject  else  your  committee  may  receive  the 
impression  that  this  basis  of  arranging  the  schedule  meets  with 
approval. 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  may  see  the  wisdom  of  rewriting 
this  schedule  and  of  adopting  the  specinc  basis  as  appears  to  have 
been  done  in  all  the  legislation  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 


THE  AMEBICAK  COTTON  MAmTFACTXTBEBS'  ASSOCIATIOK,  BT  STUABT 

W.  CBAMEB,  PBESIDENT. 

May  20,  1913. 
Senator  Charles  F.  Johnson,  Chairtnarif 
Senators  Hoke  Smith  and  Hughes, 

Finance  Subcommittee^  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sirs:  On  January  22,  a  comtmittee  from  our  association 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  submitted  sug- 
gested reduced  rates  on  cotton  manufactures,  Schedule  I,  that  would, 
m  our  opinion,  put  those  products  on  a  competitive  basis  with  foreign- 
made  goods.     We  subsequently  filed  briefs  substantiating  our  figures. 

^  Report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  Schedule  K,  p.  710. 
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When  we  first  appeared  before  the  House  committee,  we  based  our 
ootton-yam  classincations  upon  the  assumption  that  yams  were  but 
steps  in  the  manufacture  or  cotton  fabrics.  In  the  discussions  and 
investigations  that  followed,  we  realized  that  for  tariff  purposes  yams 
should  be  regarded  as  finished  products  for  sale  and  distribution  to 
the  yam  trade,  as  they  come  into  competition  with  foreign  yams  in 
the  vam  markets. 

^^e  found  that  of  the  2,037,653,722  pounds  of  yarns  spun  in  the 
United  States,  only  470,370,995  pounds  were  made  for  sale;  the  others 
were  manufactured  in  the  same  plants  where  spim.  Of  those  yarns 
for  sale,  approximately  142,000,000  pounds  were  produced  in  the 
New  England  States;  51,000,000  pounds  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  and  270,000,000  pounds  in  the  Southem  States. 

See  the  following  table: 


Counts  of  yams. 

All  domestic 
yarns,  1910. 

Per  cent  of 
product. 

Yams  for  sale. 

Importations. 

Per  cent  of 
import  a- 

tlODS. 

I  '^'in  \"o-2li  (coarse) 

Pounds. 

1.014.069.688 
866,32^.605 
157.255,429 

50 

Pounds. 
235,185,498 
199,907,674 

35,277,824 

$1,069 
2,068,736 
6,711,114 

^J    2  to  49  (medium) 

Nt>-  41  ^d  over  (fine) 

1.0 
19.0 

Total 

2,037,653,722 

100 

470,370,995 

8,809,174 

1.9 

In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  importations  of  yams  above 
Xo.  40  to  the  domestic  production  of  the  same  counts  for  sale  to 
the  varn  trade  is  19  per  cent,  a  competitive  amount. 

We  also  found  that  the  total  domestic  production  of  78/2  and  80/2 
amounted  to  2,530,337  pounds,  of  which  1,361,210  pounds  were 
made  in  the  Northern  States  and  1,169,127  pounds  in  the  South, 
and  that  the  importations  amounted  to  over  35  per  cent  ofthe  Ameri- 
can production.  All  this  is  set  forth  at  length  m  our  Tariff  Bulletin 
Xo.  6,  copy  of  which  is  herewith  appended. 

Hence,  our  suggestions  embodied  rates  based  upon  78/2  as  a  com- 
petitive or  contact  point,  and  a  proportionate  reduction  on  the 
lower  numbers.  As  already  statea,  the  classifications  were,  how- 
ever, adapted  to  yarns  regarded  as  but  steps  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  fabrics  ana  not  as  finished  products  for  sale  and  distribution 
with  attendant  expense,  inspection,  risk,  etc. 

When  we  approached  your  committee  after  the  introduction  of 
the  new  tariff  Dill,  H.  R.  3321,  which  embodied  similar  grouping  by 
numbers  to  those  suggested  by  us,  we  did  not  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  distinction,  altliough  we  did  point  it  out. 

And  so,  in  our  several  representations  to  you,  we  have  not  treated 
tile  subject  broadly,  as  we  should  have  done,  but  contented  ourselves 
with  endeavoring  to  get  such  modifications  of  the  rates  and  classifi- 
<"ations  as  would  smooth  out  their  inequalities  and  bring  them  to  a 
parity  with  the  cloth  rates. 

Tlie  open-mindedness  and  keen  insight  into  its  contradictions 
'^hown  by  your  committee  during  the  several  discussions  lias  botli 
brought  out  and  brought  home  to  us  the  fact  that  you  would  likely 
favor  a  clean-cut  piece  of  work  ratlier  than  patchwork,  even  though 
it  requires  new  classifications,  provided  the  basis  is  low  enough  to 
meet  your  views  and  the  classifications  are  warranted  by  the  facts. 


Nos.  70  to  79 20 

Nofl.  80to89 20 

N  08 .  90  to  9  0 20 

No.  100  and  above 25 
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We  therefore  wish  to  submit  an  amendment  that  will  change  the 
groupings,  but  which  accepts  as  its  basis  the  gray  carded  single  yam 
rates  of  H.  R.  3321,  with  trifling  modifications  that  will  not  affect 
over  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  production  of  those  yarns,  such  modifica- 
tions being  so  obviously  in  order  as  to  be  self-evident  by  an  inspection 
of  the  rates  in  tabular  form. 

The  acceptance  of  our  proposed  amendment  reclassifying  yams  by 
changing  the  group  numbers  does  not  change  in  the  slightest  the 
cloth  rate  situation.  As  already  stated,  the  present  grouping  of 
numbers  in  the  cloth  rates  is  adapted  to  yarns  considered  as  steps 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  never  should  have  been  suggested 
by  us  for  rates  on  yarns  for  sale  and  distribution. 

In  explanation  of  what  we  propose  I  herewith  exhibit,  first,  iii 
tabular  rorm  the  yarn  rates  embodied  in  H.  R.  3321 : 

Rates  on  all  yams  in  H.  R,  3321. 

Percent.  Percent. 

No8.1to9 5       Noe.60to63 20 

Noe.  10tol9 7i 

Nos.  20  to  29 10 

Nofl.  30to39 10 

Noe.  40  to  49 15 

Noe.  50  to  69 17i 

Now,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  group  30  to  39  should  take  a  rate  of 
12 J  per  cent  ?  The  schedule  would  then  advance  by  steps  of  2^  per 
cent  for  each  group  of  10  numbers  up  to  No.  70.  if  there  be  good 
reason  for  the  2^  per  cent  steps  in  the  other  grouj^s,  there  is  equally 
good  reason  for  the  same  step  here,  especially  when  it  does  not  advance 
any  of  the  other  group  rates. 

Again,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  70  to  79  group  should  take  a  rate 
of  22^  per  cent;  the  80  to  89  group  25  per  cent;  the  90  to  99  group 
27i  per  cent;  and  the  100  and  above  group  30  j>er  cent?  For  an 
inspection  of  conversion  costs,  selling  prices,  invoice  values,  or  any 
other  data  that  may  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  fixing  the  rates  below 
No.  70,  constituting  95  to  96  per  cent  of  the  whole  yam  production 
of  the  country,  shows  clearly  that  not  only  should  there  bo  equal 
and  uniform  mcrements  of  advance  in  the  rates  for  each  group  of 
10  numbers,  but  really  that  the  increments  should  actually  be 
greater  as  the  yam  numbers  become  finer. 

This  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  Tariff  Board's  Report,  volume  2, 
chart  6,  page  416,  in  which  it  will  be  noted  how  the  cost  of  conversion, 
both  in  England  and  America,  increases  in  an  ascending  scale  on  the 
finer  numbers,  the  difference  in  the  conversion  cost  of  each  group  not 
being  a  uniform  advance  but  an  increasing  one.  Yet  we  make  no 
point  of  that  to  ask  for  increasing  stej^s  in  the  rates  on  the  finer 
counts,  as  the  rates  throughout  the  range  of  1  to  70  in  H.  R.  3321 
are  based  upon  unifoiin  steps  of  2\  per  cent  between  groups,  and  it  is 
our  purpose  to  accept  both  the  rates  and  the  grouping  of  that  bill 
with  trifling  and  obvious  modifications  that  are  too  apparent  to  a<lniit 
of  contradiction. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  slight  advance  in  the  rates  on  the  groups 
70  to  79,  80  to  89,  90  to  99,  and  100  and  above;  those  rates  are  not  only 
warranted  by  the  scale  of  rates  on  the  lower  numbers,  but  the  yarns 
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in  these  higher  groups  are  already  on  a  thoroughly  competitive  basis, 
as  >hown  by  actual  importations  the  ad  valorem  eq^uivalents  of  which 
are  hkher  than  the  rates  we  are  suggesting.  Quoting  from  my  state- 
ment before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee : 

In  explanation  of  our  method  of  arriving  at  the  basis  for  these  rates,  I  beg  to  say 
•l.:«t  a  careful  examination  of  printed  House  Report  No.  65,  Sixty-second  Congress, 
p.lmiitted  by  your  committee,  discloses  the  fact  that,  broadly  speaking,  yarns  from 
N  ^0  upward  are  fairly  competitive  at  the  present  rates,  as  shown  by  actual  importa- 
■  i'  n?.  (H  these  yams,  No.  78/2  combed  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  a  com- 
j'tniiNe  rate.  The  present  specific  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  number  per  pound 
?nv  unfs  to  19i  cents  per  pound.  In  1910,  637,109  pjounds  were  imported,  on  wnich  a 
■luiy  or  $124,236  waa  collected.  The  average  foreign  invoice  value  was  54.6  cents 
jiT  jxiund,  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  %ured  at  35.71  per  cent. 

To  this  must  be  added  an  additional  importation  of  the  same  number  of  yam 
DHrrerized  in  amount,  270,279  pounds,  upon  which  a  further  duty  of  167,974  waa 
0  llK'ted.  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  amounting  to  35.60  per  cent. 

In  short,  over  900,000  pounds  of  that  one  particular  number  was  imported  in  1910, 
}  leliling  a  revenue  of  over  $180,000. 

Reclassified  as  above,  H.  R.  3321  rates  on  all  yarns  becomes: 

Per  cent. 
Nos.60to69 20 


Per  3  n 

N'*.lto9 5 

N.«.  10  to  19 7i 

X  (» .  20  to  29 10 

N.3  30  to  39 12i 

N'^  40  to  49 15 

N(«.  50  to  59 17} 


Nos.  70  to  79 22} 

Nos.80to89 26 

Nos.  90  to  99 27} 

No.  100  and  above 30 


Frankly,  we  can  not  indorse  those  rates,  as  we  think  more  impor- 
tations will  be  made  under  them  than  Congress  intends  if  they  are 
fi'lnpted,  for  we  understand  that  only  competitive  rates  are  sought, 
and  we  believe  these  reductions  go  further  than  that;  we  onlv  adopt 
ihem,  and  are  willing  to  try  them  cheerfully  and  in  good  faith  in  tne 
belief  that  corrective  legislation  will  be  forthcoming  in  case  importa- 
tions exceed  what  you  expect. 

N»  much  for  the  rates  as  to  the  intent  of  the  bill:  You  undoubtedly 
intend  those  rates  to  actually  operate  exactly  as  adopted  both  as  to 
the  revenue  you  estimate  from  them  and  as  to  limiting  iniportations 
[^  the  amounts  you  anticipate.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
iiare given  unusual  study  and  attention  to  tne  administration  features 
"f  their  bill  looking  toward  that  end. 

We  believe,  however,  that  still  a  slight  modification  of  the  group- 
i^i?^  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  that  result.  Consult  yarn 
[•rice  lists  and  any  authorities  you  cnoose,  and  you  will  at  once  be 
tnirk  with  the  fact,  especially  above  No.  30,  that  the  demand  is  very 
l'ir?ely  for  yam  numbers  in  multiples  of  10,  such  as  30,  40,  50,  60, 
"'^  SO,  and  the  like.  An  examination  of  importations  discloses  at 
r:t'e  that  at  whatever  points  rates  change,  importations  in  lar^e 
i 'ounts  are  made  just  under  the  dividing  line — importers  obviously 
'iKin^  an  uncontemplated  advantage  by  bringing  in  a  trifle  inferior 

•'^itute,  thereby  imposing  upon  American  manufacturers  more 
'  "if>etition  than  was  intended  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the 
''•vemment  of  its  rightful  revenue. 

Tlierefore,  while  groupings  by  10  numbers  is  both  close  enough  to 
*^i'  the  trade   and  not  elaborate  and  complex  of  administration, 

ii^ntly  the  lino  of  division  should  not  come  just  imder  the  numbers 

•^t  in  demand  or  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  present  situation 
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as  to  bringing  in  78's  for  80's,  and  it  will  be  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
So  we  suggest  the  dividing  line  for  the  groups  at  a  point  halfway 
between  those  numbers  mostly  in  demand;  the  groups  will  then 
divide  at  5,  15,  25,  35,  45,  55,  65,  75,  85,  etc.  That  will  enforce  the 
intent  of  the  bill,  for  customers  would  not  accept  as  substitutes 
yarns  five  or  six  numbers  lower  than  their  requirements. 

The  competition  of  the  substitute  is  a  perplexing  and  annoying 
thing  in  any  schedule;  in  the  case  of  cotton  yarns  K)r  sale  and  dis- 
tribution, unless  guarded  against,  the  effect  will  be  absolutely  to 
nullify  the  legal  rates  and  to  subject  the  major  part  of  the  whole 
production  to  an  actual  competition  of  the  next  lower  rate.  The 
proposed  regrouping  as  above  will  solve  the  problem. 

It  is  true  that  an  apparent  effect  will  be  to  raise  the  rates  on  the 
whole  by  1 J  per  cent,  or  one-half  part  of  each  group  by  2i  per  cent; 
but  that  is  apparent  and  not  real,  for  bear  in  mind  that  the  demand  is 
for  what  may  be  termed  the  ''  decimal  numbers,"  on  which  this 
plan  insures  only  the  duty  actually  intended. 

H.  R.  3321  modified  as  thus  outlined  would  contain  yarn  rates 
as  follows: 


Per  cent 

Nos.  1  to  4 5 

Nos.5tol4 7J 

Nos.  15  to  24 10 

Nos.  25  to  34 12i 

Nos.  35  to  44. . .» 15 

Nos .  45  to  54 1 7i 


Percent 

Nos.  55  to  64 20 

Nos.  65  to  74 22J 

N  08 .  75  to  84 25 

Nos.  85  to  94 27J 

No.  95  and  above 30 


We  have  previously  appeared  before  your  committee  asking  that 
the  H.  R.  3321  yarn  rates  all  be  raised  2 J  per  cent  for  single  carded 
yams  in  the  ^ray  to  bring  them  to  a  parity  with  yams  when  woven 
mto  cloth,  pointing  out  that  in  the  large  majority  of  plain  goods  the 
advantage  of  our  foreign  competitor  was  m  spinning  and  not  in 
weaving;  therefore  that  single  gray-yarn  rates  should  certainly  be 
as  high  as  those  on  the  cloth  into  which  they  are  woven. 

We  have  also  shown  you  that  yarns  combed  or  advanced  in  xnanu- 
facture  by  twisting,  bleaching,  dyeing,  gassing,  etc.,  should  be 
accorded  an  additional  rate  of  at  least  5  per  cent  to  the  other  rates 
on  carded  single  gray  yams.  Conversion  costs,  finishing  risks, 
greater  expense  in  every  way,  entitles  them  to  that  extra  rate. 

A  false  unpression  exists  as  to  the  relative  costs  of  finishing  yams 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Because  the  Tariff  Board's  report  stated 
that  cloths  could  be  as  cheaply  finished  in  this  country  as  abroad,  it 
has  been  erroneously  assumed  the  same  is  true  as  to  yarns.  Such  is 
certainly  not  the  case;  the  foreigner  has  more  of  an  advantage  over 
us  in  finishing  yams  when  subjected  to  two  or  more  processes  than  is 
compensated  for  by  only  the  5  per  cent  asked.  I  will  not  take  up 
your  time  by  further  argument  on  this  point,  as  I  understand  that 
your  disposition  is  to  make  this  change. 

The  advantage  and  equity  of  smoothing  out  the  inequalities  of 
the  present  groupings  in  H.  JR.  3321  by  the  method  of  regroupings 
which  we  now  propose  are  such  that  if  our  suggestion  is  adopt^xl  and 
the  5  per  cent  extra  allowed  on  yams  advanced  in  manufacture  we 
consider  it  equal  in  effect  to  the  substance  of  our  former  request. 
By  your  so  doing  we  can  adopt  the  H.  R.  3321  rates  for  the  basis  on 
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vams,  as  we  assure  you  that  we  are  disposed  to  go  to  extremes  in 
l)oth  yam  and  cloth  rates  that  we  may  approach  your  committee 
in  the  spirit  of  accepting  the  House  rates  as  a  basis. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reduction  from  10  per 
cent  to  5  per  cent  that  we  offer  on  cotton  card  laps,  sliver,  roving, 
etc.,  as  they  are  but  steps  in  manufacture  and  certainly  not  entitled 
to  any  more,  if  as  much,  duty  as  the  products  into  which  they  enter. 

The  amendment  which  we  offer  to  the  yarn  rates  embraced  in 
H.  R.  3321  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Per  cent. 

Nos.  55  to64 20 

Nos.  65  to  74 22i 

Nos.  75  to  84 25 

No8.  85  to  94 27} 

No.  95  and  above 30 


Per  cent. 

Soe.l  tt)4 5 

Xu?.  5  to  14 7} 

Nos.  15  to  24 10 

Xfis.  25to34 12J 

Niis.  35  to  44 15 

Nti8.  45  to  54 17i 

Yarns  combed  or  advanced  in  value  over  singles  in  the  gray,  5  per  cent  on  all  niim- 
beis  extra  and  in  addition  to  above  rates. 

Proposed  amendment  to  Schedule  I  {H,  R.  SS21j  Cotton  manufactures) 

Strike  out  all  of  paragraph  255,  page  65,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

255.  Cotton  thread  and  carded  yam,  warps  or  warp  yam,  in  singles,  whether  on 
beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins  or  cops,  or  in  other  form  except  sp^ooled  thread  of  cotton, 
crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons  hereinafter  provided  for,  not  colored, 
bleached,  dyed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting 
two  or  more  single  yams  together,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rates  of  duty: 

Numbers  not  finer  than  4,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  finer  Sian  4  and  not  finer 
than  14,  7)  per  cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  finer  than  14  and  not  finer  than  24,  10 
percent  ad  valorem;  numbers  finer  than  24  and  not  finer  than  34,  \2\  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  numbers  finer  than  34  and  not  finer  than  44,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
numbers  finer  than  44  and  not  finer  than  54,  17)  per  cent  ad  valorem;  numbeiB 
finer  than  54  and  not  finer  than  64,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  finer  than  64 
asd  not  finer  than  74,  22}  per  cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  finer  than  74  and  not 
finer  than  84,  25  per  cent  aa  valorem;  numbers  finer  than  84  and  not  finer  than  94, 
27}  per  cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  finer  than  95,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  combed,  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  gassed,  mercerized,  or  advanced  beyond  the 
condition  of  singles  in  the  gray,  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yams 
toji^ther,  shall  be  subiect  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the 
rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon. 

("otton  card  laps,  roping,  sUver,  or  roving,  cotton  waste,  and  flocks  manufactured 
or  otherwise  advanced  in  value,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


[Indosure.] 

Office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  May  19,  1913. 
Mr.  »Stuart  W.  Cramer, 

President,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  attached  tables  show  the  value  of  middling  cotton  in  Liverpool, 
a*'  compared  with  the  price  paid  by  southern  mills  for  middling  cotton  delivered 
at  their  mills.  The  wnter  is  agent  for  Messrs.  Geo.  H.  McFadden  <fe  Bro.  (of  Phila- 
'ielphia)  in  Xorth  Carolina,  South  Caroliaa,  Virginia,  part  of  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 
MeaRTs.  Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bro.  have  offices  all  over  the  cotton  belt,  as  well  as  in 
Xew  England  and  various  point*!  in  Europe,  and  this  information  is  secured  through 
^\  sources  available  to  the  writer. 

Table  A  is  price  of  middling  cotton  to  Liverpool  and  southern  mills  for  two  years, 
^ith  explanatory  notes,  showing  average  difference  during  two  years  at  about  $1 
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per  bale^  but  these  prices  are  subject  to  fluctuations  of  American  and  foreign  markets, 
to  supply  American  and  foreign  stocks,  and  various  other  conditions,  bjr  which  1 
should  estimate  that  middling  cotton  does  not  cost  English  mills  any  more  in  the  run 
of  a  year  than  it  does  southern  mills. 

Table  B  shows  the  average  freight  rates  paid  by  southern  mills,  English  mills,  and 
continental  mills.  The  average  is  not  more  than  |1  a  bale  difference.  New  England 
being  practically  the  same  as  Liverpool  and  Bremen.  Southern  mills  from  20  to  25 
points  less,  or  not  exceeding  $1  a  Dale  less.  Southern  mills  draw  practically  their 
entire  supply  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  represented  by  Tabic  B. 

Table  Cf  represents  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  freight  rates 
being  practically  the  same  to  southern  mills,  New  England  and  Eiuope. 

Table  F  shows  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  crop  grown  west  of  the  river  is 
exported. 

Table  D,  contention  has  been  made  that  Carolina  mills  draw  most  of  their  cotton 
locally  and  do  not  have  to  pay  freight.  This  table  shows  that  the  receipts  at  the  portt 
which  draw  from  the  Carolina  crops  leaves  an  average  during  three  years  of  only 
167,000  bales  available  for  Carolina  mills.  We  have  included  one-third  of  Savannah 
receipts,  for  reason  that  Savannah  draws  from  the  Carolina  crops,  and  this  estimate  is 
conservative. 

Table  E  shows  the  crops  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  receipts 
at  porta  that  draw  their  cotton  from  this  territory.  The  amount  left  for  movement 
other  than  via  ports  is  not  far  from  the  consumption  of  southern  mills,  and  really  ft 
large  percentage  of  the  remainder  goes  to  southern  mills. 

Table  G  shows  the  exports  from  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and  with  the  crop« 
as  shown  in  Tables  D,  F,  and  E  an  accurate  idea  may  be  gotten  as  to  the  percenui^ 
of  export  for  specific  territories. 

Table  H  shows  the  takings  of  northern  and  southern  spinners.  You  will  note  the 
takings  of  northern  spinners  are  about  equal  from  the  interior  and  from  the  port£, 
and  the  fact  that  the  New  England  rate  is  practically  the  same  as  the  foreign  rate 
confirms  the  statement  that  New  England  pays  as  much  for  her  cotton  as  does  Europe. 
The  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  southern  takings  move  from  the  interior  con- 
firms the  fact  that  southern  mills  pay  an  average  of  about  44  cents  a  hundred  pound? 
on  all  their  cotton. 

As  stated  above,  differences  in  the  markets  as  caused  by  fluctuations,  stocks  of 
cotton,  and  the  supply  available  to  the  mills  as  they  want  it,  produce  varying  con- 
ditions, which  overcome  the  difference  shown  in  Table  A,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
average  cost  of  cotton  to  Manchester  mills  per  year  is  any  more  than  to  the  southern 
mills  per  year.  You  must  remember  that  Liverpool  is  the  largest  cotton  market  in  the 
world  ana  always  has  a  large  supply  of  cotton  in  stock.  On  any  depression  on  the 
market  the  foreign  mills  have  opportunity  to  buy  largely  and  much  more  than 
American  mills,  as  American  stocks  are  always  widely  scattered. 

0.  B.  Bryant, 
Secretary f  The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers*  AModatvofti. 
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TabiiB  a. — QuotationSf  middling  upland  cotton;  prompt  shipment. 


North 

Carolina 

and  South 

Carolina 

miUs. 

Liyerpool.i 

i 

1 

North 

Carolina 

and  South 

Carolina 

mills. 

Liverpool. 

Pence. 

Cents  less  6 

percent 
guaranteed 

tare. 

Pence. 

Cents  less  6 

per  cent 

guaranteed 

tare. 

19U. 
SeptU 

•12.06 
•  11.00 
•9.87 
•9.62 
•9.44 
•9.69 
•9.25 
;             9.38 

"9.87 

•  iao6 

10.81 

11.00 

11.18 

•11.25 

•11.88 

12.00 

•12.00 

•11.87 

1         •12.43 

•12.43 

•13.12 

13.62 

7.17 
6.85 
5.41 
5.17 
5.13 
5.24 
4.94 
5.03 

5.33 
5.50 
5.85 
5.91 
6.03 
6.11 
6.44 
6.56 
6.53 
6.36 
6.63 
6.63 
7.07 
7.31 

13.46 
12.88 
10.17 
9.72 
9.64 
9.85 
9.29 
9.46 

10.02 
10.34 
11.00 
11.11 
11.34 
11.49 
12.11 
12.33 
12.28 
11.96 
12.46 
12.44 
13.29 
13.74 

19U 
Auff.    9 

■ 

•13.88 
•12.02 

12.56 
•12.00 
•11.38 
•11.38 

12.62 
•13.00 
•13.50 

13.02 

•  13.25 
13.00 

«  12.81 
12.76 

•12.62 
12.87 
12.62 
12.25 

6.96 
6.60 
6.72 
6.65 
6.26 
6.13 
6.78 
6.92 
6.97 
7.13 

7.04 
6.89 
6.89 
6.86 
6.78 
6.99 
7.00 
6.74 

13.08 

XI 

1    ■•"'"B*       * *• 

23 

12.41 

Ort.  12 

Sept.  12 

12.63 

» 

t^  «:::::::::: 

Oct.   10 

12.50 

Xw.  9 

11.77 

23 

24 

11.42 

Dk.  14 

Nov.    7 

12.75 

28 

21 

13.01 

Dec,    5 

13.10 

1912. 

19 

13.40 

?%!».     11...... 

1913. 
Jan.     9 

25 

Feb.    8 

13.24 

15 

23 

12.95 

Jlir.    8 

Feb.    6 

12.95 

22 

27 

12.90 

Anr.  12 

Mar.  13 

12.76 

26.:::::.... 

27 

13.14 

M%F  10 

Apr.  10 

13.16 

34 

24 

12.67 

Juoe  14. 

38 

Average 

1 

11.80 

*  13.00 

July   12 

'  26: 

1  Liverpool  ex-warehouse  terms  average  prices  5d  to  8d 

Liverpool  middling  average  value  below  American  middling. 

Add  to  Liverpool  prices  for  parity 

•  Actual  sales. 
«  +.04-12.04. 


10.16 
.5-0 

.04 


Table  B. — Freight  rates  on  eottonj  east  of  the  river. 


To- 

From— 

South 

North 

New 

Liverpool. 

Bremen. 

Caro- 

Ifaia 

mUls. 

Caro- 

Ihia 

mills. 

Eng- 
land. 

Interior 
to  port. 

Ocean. 

Through. 

Interior. 

Ocean. 

Through. 

Ctnit. 

Cenls. 

Cents. 

CtrHs. 

Ctnts. 

Cen:g. 

Cents. 

CerUs. 

Cents. 

Charlotte.  N.  C 

35 

30 

70 

34 

30 

M 

34 

35 

69 

R«tekh,N.C 

tJoldsKro.  N.  C 

40 

30 

72 

32 

30 

62 

32 

35 

67 

40 

30 

67 

22\ 

30 

52i 

22i 

36 

57i 

F«yett«vi}te,N.C... 

35 

40 

63 

24 

30 

54 

24 

36 

59 

Colombia.  S.  C 

25 

38 

59 

27 

30 

57 

27 

36 

62 

R«nietevJUe,S.  C... 

38 

40 

69} 

24 

30 

54 

24 

•   36 

59 

fTonoKse,  S.  C. ..--.. 

38 

40 

71 

27 

30 

57 

27 

35 

62 

ADderson.  8.  C 

35 

40 

7^ 

35 

30 

C5 

35 

35 

70 

Accusu,  Ga. 

38 

43 

51 

22 

30 

52 

22 

36 

■     57 

tfacoo.  Oa 

38 
38 
40 

43 
43 
45 

63} 

68 

68 

34 
43 
42 

30 
30 
30 

04 
73 
72 

34 
43 
42 

35 
36 
36 

69 

AfianU,  Ga 

78 

Otlumbos,  Ga 

77 

43 

48 

66 

45 

38 

83 

45 

38 

83 

VoDtcamerf ,  AJa / 

46 

51 

68 

35 

38 

73 

35 

38 

73 

^bna,  Ala 1 

43 

48 

68 

38 

38 

76 

38 

38 

76 

'♦->^fur.  AJa 1 

4fi 

51 

Z9*. 

48 

38 

86 

48 

38 

86 

Meridian .-..  ....' 

51 

56 

71 

41 

38 

79 

41 

38 

79 

Gret^nwood 

61 

67 

74 

44 

38 

82 

44 

38 

82 

VicksbUTF 

51 

47 

66 
52 

55 

84 

20 
53 

38 
38 

68 
91 

20 
53 

38 
38 

58 

Initio, Miss 

91 

Vfmpbis,  Tcnn 1 

47 

52 

«ih 

30 

38 

68 

30 

38 

68 

Average 

J 

^1 

45 

67 

68 

70 

1038 
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Table  C. — Freight  rates  on  cotton  west  of  the  river. 


To— 

South 

North 
Caro- 
lina 
mats. 

New 
Eng- 
land. 

Liverpool. 

lina 
.  miUs. 

1 

1 

Interior 
to  port 

Ocean. 

Through. 

Interior. 

1 
Ocean.    Through 

From— 

Shreveport,  La. . 

Monroe,  La 

St  Joseph,  La. . . 

Newport,  Ark... 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.. 

Hope,  Ark 

Oklahoma  com- 
mon points 

Texas   common 
points 

Average 

Cents. 
60 
57 
69 
69 
74 
74 
84 

100 

100 

Cents. 
65 
62 
74 
74 
79 
79 
89 

100 

100 

Cents. 
60 
65 
68 
75 
80 
80 
90 

101 

87 

Cents. 
30 
25 
15 
47 
52 
52 
60 

70 

51 

Cents. 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 

32 

32 

Cents. 
62 
57 
47 
79 
84 
84 
92 

102 

83 

CenU. 
30 
25 
15 
47 
52 
52 
60 

70 

51 

CenU.        CenU. 
36                   64 
36                   «1 
36                   « 
36  .                S2 
36  1                » 
36  !                « 
36                   « 

36                 KX 

36                   Si 

76  1          80            79 

1 
1 

77 

1 81 

1 

I 

Table  D. — North  and  South  Carolina  crops j  running  hales y  including  linters. 

[In  thousands.] 


North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 


Total. 


1909-10 


1910-11 


1911-12  !     Tots: 

I 


660 
1,188 


1,848 


777 
1,244 


1,194  i 

1,732  : 


2,021 


2,926 


4,161 


fi,?»a 


YEARLY  RECEIPTS  AT  SELECTED  PORTS. 

[In  thousands.] 


Savannah  (one-third). 

Charleston 

Wilmington 

Norfolk 

Baltimore 

Newport  News 


Total. 


DEDUCTION. 


Left  for  Carolina  mills,  and  carry  over. 


190»-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

183 

130 

189 

.\verai?6. 


i«i 


Table  E. — Crop  by  States^  east  of  the  Mississippi  River ,  including  linters. 

[  In  thousands.] 


North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Qeoi]gia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 


1909-10 


Total. 


660 
l.l&H 
1.932 
64 
1,088 
1.137  I 

253  ' 

6.322 


1910-11        1911-12 


777 

I.l'*^ 

1.244 

]  ru 

1.881 

2  >:• 

t>> 

■  ■ 

1.234) 

1  :;« 

1,271 

1  .*:: 

3M 

1,  i 

6.811 


0    J'' 
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Table  £. — Crop  by  States,  e<ut  of  the  Mississippi  River y  including  linters — Continued. 

RECEIPTS  AT  ALL  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  PORTS  AND  PORTION  OF  GULF  PORTS. 

[In  thousands.] 

1911-12 


B^Alxunore. 
NorioU. . . 


Newport  News. 
Wflmington... 

O«o(vetowii 

Charbsum 

Savannah 

EnxDswirk 

1%ck9anvnie... 

Pensaoola 

Mobil* 


X*w  Orleans  (one-third). 


Total. 


100»-10 

1910-11 

83 

114 

674 

691 

13 

3 

313 

411 

1 

1 

229 

287 

1,366 

1,462 

229 

249 

40 

26 

147 

152 

384 

251 

438 

536 

3,817 

4,089 

122 

821 
36 

548 
1 

416 
2.386 

404 
50 

281 

256 

564 


5,874 


RKIIAINING   SUPPLY  FOR  SOUTHERN  MILLS  LESS  OVERLAND  MOVEMENT  NORTH. 

[In  thousands.] 


Movement. 


Other  Than  ria  ports 

RetuTDfed  from  ports 

Out  of  which  aoathem  mills  draw  supply 


1909-10 

1910-11 

2,505 
88 

2,722 
55 

2,693 

2,777 

1911-12 


3,666 
66 

3,622 


Table  F. — Crop  by  States,  west  of  Mississippi  River,  including  linters. 

[In  thousands.] 


1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Total. 

Texas                  

2,663 
286 
728 
676 

3,136 
274 
838 
956 

4,327 
403 
941 

1,066 

10.116 

LOaiSXana        r.              -- x,.,r...r.r,rrx..- 

963 

Artransas  .  ^ 

2,607 
2,687 

<^klah(nna.   ...   * 

Total 

4,242 

6,203 

6,727 

16,172 

RECEIPTS  AT  GULF  PORTS. 
[In  thousands.] 


Sew  Orieaos  (two-thirds). 
Port  Artfanr. ......  — ..-. 

GaJrestOD 

Cotpos  Christj 

^iePass 

I]  Paso 


Total. 


877 

142 

2,691 

23 

1 
1 

.   1,072 

207 

2,948 

322 

1,108 
200 

3,728 
591 

3,636 

4,549 

5,627 

3,067 

649 

0,267 

936 

1 

1 


13,811 


iniiable  tor  overland  movement  and  carry  over:  1909-10|  607;  1910-11,  664;  1911-12, 1,100. 
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Table  G. — Statement  of  annual  exports  from  each  United  States  port. 

[Cotton  Facts,  A.  B.  Shepperson.] 
[000  omitted.] 


Season  of— 

1911-12 

1910-11 

1909-10 

1906-tl 

Galveston 

3,109 

1,601 

292 

1,787 

■  251 

502 

21 

130 

655 

187 

90 

281 

373 

1,223 

2,429 

1,513 

185 

913 

126 

2,106 

1,194 

1&5 

772 

116 

3,15 

Ne\v  *  )rleaiu 

1,9£ 

Mobile 

3G 

Savannah 

« 

Charleston 

i 

Wilmineton *. 

383 

298 

«j 

Norfolk 

16 
120 
744 
110 

7 

58 

735 

106 

3 

Baltimore 

12 

New  York 

45 

Boston 

IC 

Philadelphia 

68  ■              63 
158  1            153 

i 

Pwisacola .      .  , 

\i 

Brunswick '. 

188 
663 

191 
254 

28 

Other  ports - 

SS 

Total  exports 

10,502 

7,616  '        B.2n8 

8,44 

1 

The  "Other  ports"  are  Laredo,  Ea^e  Pass,  and  Port  Arthnr,  Tex.;  Portland,  Me.;  San  Francisco;  Tt 
coma,  Seattle;  Portland,  Oreg.;  San  Di^o,  Cal.;  Femandina,  etc. 

Table  H. —  Takings  of  cotton  hy  ATnerican  spinners, 
[Cotton  Facts,  A.  B.  Shepperson.) 


Season  of— 

1911-1? 

.   1910-11 

1909-10 

1P08-9 

Northern  spinners:  i 

From  tne  ports 

Overland 

1,491,000 
1,2*7,000 

1,156,000 
971,000 

1,258,000 
863,000 

5*1.  on 
i,2:v,oo 

Total 

« 2, 768, 000 

•  2,127,000 

«  2, 123,000 

»2,8l3.n» 

Southern  spinners: 

From  the  ports 

G6,000 
2,706,000 

55,000 
2,252,000 

88,000 
2,156,000 

54.  fU 

From  the  mterior 

2,5Ul.(n 

TotM 

2,772,000 

2,307,000 

2,244,000 

2.5.>>.<fl 

Total  takings  of  United  Stages  and  Canada 

5,540,000 

4,434,000 

4,307,000 

5,:i'>.ou 

» Includine  Canada  by  rail. 

>  Including  149,000  bales  ro  Canada. 

>  Including  13:i,000  bales  to  Canada. 

•  Including  111,000  bales  to  Cah&da. 

•  Including  125,000  bales  to  Canada. 

English  and  American  prices  for  cotton  yam. 

[From  Textile  World  Record,  Boston,  May,  1913.] 

As  this  issue  was  about  to  go  to  press,  we  received  the  following  quotationB  on  rep 
resentative  qualities  of  white  cotton  ^am,  packed  in  cases  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  fron 
one  of  the  leading  spinners  of  Lancashire.  We  have  reduced  the  prices  to  Americu 
money,  and  annexed  the  American  prices  for  corresponding  grades  and  size.  Thi 
English  terms  are  net  cash  45  days.  The  American  terms  will  average  net  cash  21 
days: 
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Yam. 


Wirpcops: 

JQs  American 

30b  American 

405  American 

SQBEogUah 

eosEncUah 

WBEngUab 

W((toofp»: 

2Qs  American 

SQb  American 

MAmiericaQ 

SOBEnglteh 

aOsEn^iah 

»iEnsliBh 

Combed  ring  warp  bundles: 

Mb  American 

3di  American .......... 

40b  American 

21408  American 

24aBEndlBh 

ijOB  English 

leOBEnjJiah 


English 
price. 


m 

20 
23: 
32. 
35 
44i 

18 
19 


23 
27i 

35 

20 
23* 


32 
34 
36 


Under- 
wood 
duty. 


Enelisb 
total. 


Per  cent. 
10 
10 
15 
17i 
20 
20 

10 
10 

15 

17i 

20 

20 

10 

10 

15 

15 

15 

17i 

20 


20.3 

22.3 

27.3 

38.2 

42 

53.4 

19.8 

21.1 

23.6 

27 

32.7 

42 

22 

25.6 

29.3 

30.5 

36.8 

40 

43.2 


Amer- 
ican 
price. 


29 
39 
41 
41 
50 
56 
62 


Saml.  S.  Dale,  Boston^  Mass. 


VOBTH  CABOUKA  COTTON  MANTTFACTXTBEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  BT  C.  E. 
HX7TCHISON,  FBESIDENT.     (NO  ADDBESS  QIVEN.) 

{Submitted  May  26, 1913.] 

To  Sen<Uor  Charles  F.  Johnson,  diairman,  and  Senators  Holce  Smith 
and  Hughes^  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee,   Washington,  D,   C. 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  the  yarn  section 
<  J  Schedule  I.  First,  I  wish  to  state  that  there  is  an  impression  with 
some  that  yarns  are  not  exactly  a  finished  article  of  manufactiu-e, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  mostly  used  for  weaving  and  knitting  fabrics, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  many  cotton  mills  in  this  country  both 
spin  and  weave  or  knit,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Yams  of  commerce,  however,  are  just  as  much  a  finished  article  of 
manufacture  as  finished  woven  cloth,  hosiery,  underwear,  etc.,  and, 
as  Mr.  Cramer  has  pointed  out  to  you  in  one  of  his  briefs,  yarns  are 
subject  to  even  more  critical  examination  than  woven  fabrics,  and  any 
slio:ht  imperfections  are  more  easily  observed  than  in  the  woven  or 
knitted  fabrics,  and  they  are  therefore  entitled  to  as  much  consid- 
eration in  the  framing  of  tariff  laws. 

Second,  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  yarns  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  the  cost  in  foreign  coimtries,  I  will  say  that,  owing  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  policy  of  our  Government,  which  for  so  many 
years  has  fostered  the  high  cost  of  living,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  manufacture  goods  in  the  United  States  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be 
made  m  foreim  coimtries. 

One  of  the  leading  elements  entering  into  this  high  cost  is  labor^ 
and  none  of  us  begrudge  the  laborer  his  hire.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  high-priced  labor  has  produced  in  the  United  States  a  higher 
standard  of  citizenship  among  the  working  classes  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
l&W  we  would  seriously  deprecate.  While  on  this  labor  subject  I 
vi-^h  to  bring  out  a  point  that  I  am  not  sure  has  been  brought  to  your 
attention  in  connection  with  the  textile  industry,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  *' efficiency,*'  a  subject  that  so  many  delight  to  dwell 
ijpon,  and  rightly,  too. 
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It  has  been  charged  that  the  way  to  meet  the  reduced  cost  ol 
manufacturing  cotton  goods  so  that  we  can  compete  with  Europe 
Japan,  etc.,  in  making  yams  is  to  teach  our  operatives  greater  effi- 
ciency. We  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  sincerity  of  those  making 
this  statement,  but  when  it  is  applied 'to  the  manufacture  of  cottoi 
yams  it  is  not  altogether  tenable,  but  in  some  lines  of  manufactur( 
where  skill  and  physical  endurance  enter  largely  into  the  cost  thei] 
contention  is  absolutely  correct.  In  a  mill  spinning  and  twistin| 
yarns  in  all  their  different  processes  this  question  of  increased  effi- 
ciency will  not  apply,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  machinery  in  e 
cotton  mill  is  regulated  to  run  at  uniform  speeds  to  obtain  the  best 
results ;  that  is,  each  machine  is  set  to  run  so  many  revolutions,  and 
production  is  based  on  these  speeds,  and  the  operative,  having  sc 
many  machines,  owing  to  the  process,  to  tend,  can  do  just  so  mud 
and  no  more,  and  necessarily  can  not  turn  out  more  work  than  the 
speed  of  the  machines  will  produce,  for  instance,  a  spinning  frame 
tne  spindles  of  which  make,  say,  10,000  revolutions  per  minute,  will 

Sroduce  so  many  ounces  or  pounds  of  yam  in  a  given  number  oi 
ours.  It  may  be  said.  Why  not  let  the  operative  become  more  effi- 
cient and  tend  more  machines  ?  I  will  answer  this  by  saying  that 
whenever  a  man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl  working  in  a  cotton  mill  be- 
come3  familiar  with  their  work  they  soon  find  that  the  maximum  limit 
of  the  machinery  they  can  operate,  and  inasmuch  as  the  speeds  caii 
not  be  increased  or  reduced  at  will  their  eflSciency  stops  at  tnat  point. 
This  is  the  situation  in  the  textile  industry,  which  makes  it  very  dif- 
ferent from  other  Unes  of  labor  where  skill  and  physical  endurance 
play  an  important  part. 

Now,  as  to  the  proposed  duty  on  yarns,  will  say  that  as  this  is  U^ 
be  an  ad  valorem  duty,  which  as  applied  to  yarns,  cloth,  knit  goods, 
etc.,  made  from  yarns,  as  a  matter  of  fact  works  to  a  CTeat  extent 
automatically,  the  duty  on  yarns  should  be  practically  the  sami! 
percentage  as  on  cloth  in  which  given  numbers  of  yam  are  used  it 
the  construction  thereof,  as  the  increased  value  of  the  cloth  makes 
the  actual  duty  on  the  cloth  just  so  much  more  per  pound.  Th( 
schedule  on  yarns  as  proposed  by  the  American  Cotton  Manufac 
turers'  Association,  which  was  10  per  cent  on  Nos.  1  to  9,  inclusive! 
12^  per  cent  on  lO's,  inclusive,  etc.,  is  considered  by  all  competeni 
mill  men  to  be  as  low  as  the  mills  can  stand  at  the  present  time  ii 
competition  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  we  sincerely  ho[H 
that  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  adopt  rates  not  lower  than  thai 
schedule.  Referring  to  the  brief  recently  filed  with  you  by  Mr.  L.  W 
Parker,  asking  that  the  duty  on  yams  as  named  in  the  bul  passed  bi 
the  House  be  raised  2^  points,  will  say  that  Mr.  Parker,  who  is  pfl 
marily  a  cloth  manufacturer,  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  tW 
duty  on  yarns  as  named  in  the  House  bill  is  too  low,  particularly  oi 
the  coarser  counts,  and  when  he  made  the  recommendation  to  rais^ 
this  2  J  points  he  no  doubt  had  in  mind  that  this  was  probably  tb 
best  that  could  be  obtained  at  this  time.  This,  however,  should  b^ 
5  points  over  the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House. 

We  all  realize  that  this  whole  proposition  is  an  experiment,  as  n^ 
one  can  foretell  with  any  decree  of  accuracy  just  what  the  actui| 
result  to  the  manufacturers  will  be,  but  if  we  are  to  err  at  all  as  tt 
what  is  the  proper  reduction  to  be  made  at  this  time  it  is  better  M 
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err  on  the  side  of  safety.  Should  you  recommend  the  rates  approxi- 
niatclj;  as  outlined  above,  and  the  same  should  be  enacted  into  law, 
and  if  it  is  found  later  that  we  can  safely  stand  a  lower  rate,  a  further 
reduction  could  then  be  made. 


THE  NSW  EKQLAND  COTTON  TABN  CO.,  BT  ITS  TBEASI7BBB. 

Tlie  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate  : 

Tlir^  New  Eneland  Cotton  Yarn  Co.  operates  540,000  spindles 
solely  on  the  production  of  cotton  yarn. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  rates  established  in  sections  255  and  256  of 
Underwood  bill,  H.  R.  3321,  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  differ- 
ent kinds  and  varieties  of  yarn,  their  different  costs  and  qualities. 

The  numbers  in  section  255  of  this  bill  are  applicable,  so  far  as  the 
rumbers  of  yam  are  concerned  and  their  different  costs  of  manufac- 
ture, solely  to  weaving  yams. 

This  petitioner  practically  makes  no  weaving  yarns. 

The  yams  made  bj  your  petitioner  are  for  tne  most  part  used  in 
knittui^  work,  electrical  wort,  crocheting,  and  darning  work,  narrow 
?oods  fabric,  upholstery,  tapestry  and  threads,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  special  uses. 

These  special  yarns  require  a  higher  degree  of  manufacture  than 
weaving  yam,  and  consequently  a  higher  cost. 

KNITTING   COTTONS. 

As  stated,  a  large  part  of  the  product  of  this  corporation  is  knitting 
cottons,  carded  and  combed,  mule  spun,  of  high  ^ade  and  quality. 
These  cottons  or  yams  are  made  from  good  middlmg  and  strict  good 
middling  cotton,  which  commands  a  premium  on  the  market. 

They  bear  a  twist  which  differentiates  them  from  weaving  or  ordi- 
nary yam. 

In  subse<}uent  manufacture  they  are  subjected  to  a  more  severe  test 
than  weaving  or  ordinary  yam  and  must  therefore  be  better  or  more 
carefully  made. 

In  the  process  of  knitting  every  part  of  the  knitting  cotton  or  yam 
i^  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  eye  of  the  knitting  needle,  and 
unless  made  with  great  perfection  seconds  result,  which  in  knitting 
work  is  the  cause  oi  more  relative  loss  than  seconds  made  in  weaving 
work. 

American  spinning  ordinarily  is,  so  far  as  coarse  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, on  spinning  frames.  Knitting  yams  in  America  are  spun  on 
mules.  Frame  spinning  is  cheaper  in  cost  than  mule 'spinning,  and 
therefore  in  ordinary  or  weaving  yams  the  American  manufacturer 
has  this  advantage  in  costs.     In  knitting  cotton  this  is  not  so. 

These  cottons  or  yams  have  to  be  made  with  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, for  the  additional  reason  that  the  goods  subsequently  manu- 
factured from  them  are  for  the  moat  part  sold  to  the  consumer  in  the 
«^act  condition  in  which  they  come  from  the  knitting  machine. 

They  are  not  washed,  bleached,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
them  dyed.  These  cottons  or  yams  differ  only  slightly  in  twist  from 
crochet  or  darning  cottons. 
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They  have  slightly  more  twist  than  darning  cotton,  and  slightlj 
less  twist  than  crochet  cotton. 

It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  knitting  cotton  should  be  included 
in  paragraph  256,  found  on  page  64  of  biff  H.  R.  3321. 

THREAD. 

Your  petitioner  manufactures  in  a  mill  of  70,000  spindles  thread 
yarns  and  threads.  It  is  submitted  that  the  general  provisions  oi 
section  255  should  not  be  applicable  to  the  spool-cotton  threads,  anc 
that  these  threads  in  different  forms,  whether  put  up  on  spook 
tubes,  or  in  any  other  manner,  should  bear  a  duty  of  at  least  25  pe] 
cent  ad  valorem,  as  they  are  made  of  higher  numbers  of  yam  anci  al 
largely  increased  costs  from  ordinarv  vams. 

ADVANCED   YARNS. 

Your  petitioner  manufactures  large  quantities  cf  advanced  yarn^^ 
that  is,  mercerized,  bleached,  gassed,  and  dyed  yarns,  and  in  manj 
cases  subjected  to  two  or  more  of  these  processes. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  when  goods  are  advanced  in  tin 
form  of  cloths  they  received  under  this  bill  an  advanced  duty  a( 
valorem.  (See  lines  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  p.  65.)  Yams  advanced 
should  be  given  also  a  differential  of  not  less  than  2\  per  cent  over  th< 
original  ad  valorem  duty. 

FINE   YARNS. 

Your  petitioner  has  about  100,000  spindles  which  are  applicable  t< 
yams  Nos.  80  and  above. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  House  bill  3321,  paragrapl 
255,  does  not  afford  sufficient  protection  for  fine  yams. 

It  is  submitted  that  above  60's  all  yams  should  receive  an  addi 
tional  2\  per  cent  duty,  but  even  if  this  concession  can  not  logically 
be  accorded,  then  your  petitioner  uiges  with  what  force  it  can  thai 
it  is  not  logical  to  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  yams  from  No 
59  to  99. 

There  should  be  a  subdivision  of  these  numbers,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  break  be  made  at  No.  79,  the  duty  being  20  per  cent  fron 
Nos.  59  to  79  and  22^  per  cent  from  Nos.  79  to  99  or  100.  A  table  i 
herein  inserted  giving  the  labor  in  the  costs  of  numbers  of  yams  fron 
30  to  120. 


Labor  in 

No.  of 

cost  on 

yarn. 

this 

nnmber. 

30's 

SO.  0498 

40*S 

.0613 

50's 

.0807 

60's 

.0986 

1      70's 

.1141 

Ws 

.1290 

lOO's 

.1705 

12()'s 

.2066 

Reference  to  the  above  shows  that  No.  60*8  can  be  made  with  i 
labor  cost  of  less  than  10  cents;  80*s  with  a  labor  cost  of  practically 
13  cents;  and  lOO's  with  a  labor  cost  of  17  cents. 
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There  is  annexed  hereto  a  suggested  draft  of  sections  255  and  256  of 
bill  H.  R.  3321,  the  changes  suggested  by  your  petitioner  being  put 
in  in  italic. 


[Inclosure.] 

Sugge8t£d  amended  patagrapks  255  omd  256. 

[Proposed  amendments  In  italic] 

2vr  Cotton  thread  and  carded  yam,  combed  yam,  warps  or  warp  yam,  whether  on 
b»^iis  or  in  bundles,  skeins,  or  cops,  or  in  any  other  form,  except  spool  thread  of 
oiUon,  crochet,  hnittingy  darning  and  embroidery  cottons,  hereinafter  provided  for, 
?hall  be  subject  to  the  following  rates  of  duty:  Nos.  1  to  9,  inclusive,  5  per  cent  aa 
vglorern;  Nos.  10  to  19,  inclusive,  7i  per  cent  ad  valorem;  Nos.  20  to  39,  inclusive, 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  Nos.  40  to  49,  inclusive,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  Nos.  50  to 
'^^.  inclusive,  17 J  per  cent  ad  valorem;  Nos.  60  to  7P,  inclusive y  20  per  cent  ad  valorem , 
r>  to  99.  inclusive,  22\  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  No.  100  and  over,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
'  htum  thread  or  yarnSj  carded  or  combedj  which  have  been  advanced  in  manufacture  by 
' .  .'«'/  hleaehedy  dyed,  colored ,  gassed,  or  mercerized,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  2h  per 
cc'.f  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  rates  othervnse  chargeable  thereon.  Cotton  card  laps, 
Mpine,  silver,  or  roving,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  cotton  waste  and  flocks  manufac- 
tumi  or  otherwise  advanced  in  value,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

256,  Spool  thread  of  cotton,  on  spools ^  tubes,  or  in  any  other  form,  25  per  cent  ad 
xaluffm  crochet,  knitting,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons,  on  spools,  reels,  or  balls, 
or  in  j-keins,  cones,  or  tubes,  or  in  any  other  form,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


IHDEFENDBHT  MANUFACTTTBBBS  OF  NSW  BNQLAKD  STATES,  BT  S.  B. 
CHA8B,  FALL  BIVXB,  MASS.,  CHAIBICAN  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  May  22,  191S. 

The  hmoraile  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senaie,  repre- 
rented  by  subcommittee,  the  Jionarable  Senators  Charles  F,  Johnson, 
chairTnan,  William  Hughes,  and  Hoke  Smith. 

Gentlemen:  By  courtesy  of  your  chairman  we  are  permitted  to 
present  to  your  committee  an  analysis  of  fact  regarding  tne  provisions 
of  H.  R.  3321  in  relation  to  cotton  yarns  and  cloth. 

REASONS  FOR  THIS   BRIEF. 

1.  We  reco^ize  that  in  H.  R.  3321  a  basis  has  been  established  by 
the  House  oi  Representatives  for  tariff  rates  on  cotton  yams  and 
cloths  on  an  ad  valorem  principle;  duties  to  be  assessed  according  to 
fineness  of  yams.  We  understand  that  if  inequalities  are  shown  to 
exist  this  method  must  be  used  to  point  them  out.  Realizing  that 
most  serious  faults  do  exist,  we  imdertake  to  indicate  a  method  of 
possible  correction  that  will  not  involve  a  change  of  principle,  but  a 
lair  exaction  of  justice,  to  the  end  that  various  manufacturers  of  yarns 
and  cloths,  with  especial  reference  to  finer  (combed)  yam  productions, 
can  be  more  equitably  treated.  Rates  that  will  bear  more  evenly  on 
various  divisions  of  trade,  according  to  increased  ratio  of  labor  and 
actual  costs,  are  therefore  respectfufly  suggested. 

2.  Lest  it  be  forgotten, — The  lollowing  statement  is  pertinent  to  what 
we  consider  excessive  reduction  on  yarns  and  cloth.  The  Democratic 
platform  stated : 

We  fciyor  the  immediate  downward  revision  of  the  existing  high,  and,  in  many  cases, 
prohibitive  tariff  dutiea,  insisting  that  material  redv  ctions  be  speedily  made  vp  on  the 
'J»-^  c-asaries  of  life. 
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We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  intimately  connected  with  ihe 
business  of  the  country,  and  we  favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  principles  we 
advocate  by  legislation  that  will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

3.  General  effect  of  amendments  proposed. — We  point  out,  by 
Exhibit  B  attached  hereto,  a  comparison  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates 
•on  cloth,  the  rates  proposed  under  H.  R.  3321,  and  what  we  consider 
competitive  rates  based  upon  known  facts  established  not  only  by 
the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  but  by  the  difference  in  prices  on 
yarns  nere  and  abroad.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
point  that  if  the  competitive  rates  referred  to  are  adopted,  great 
reductions  will  still  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  pledges  of  the 
Democratic  platform.  In  fact,  the  reductions  on  approximately 
70  per  cent  of  goods  used  will  produce  a  basis  of  about  one-third  the 
rates  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  law;  the  remaining  30  per  c^nt  will 

f)roduce  a  basis  of  about  one-half  the  rates  under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
aw. 

In  suggesting  amendments  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  goods 
that  will  be  dutiable  under  paragraphs  255,  257,  258,  263,  2(38,  269, 
and  271,  which  affect  productions  of  $500,000,000  annual  output  at 
mill  cost. 

YARN    SCHEDULE.    . 

SUGGESTED   AMENDMENTS  *5). 

Paragraph  255: 

(1)  Page  65,  line  13,  strike  out  the  words  ''combed  yarn.*' 

(2)  Page  65,  line  14,  after  the  word  *'varn,"  insert  **in  singles". 

(3)  Page  65,  line  17,  after  the  word  for,"  insert  '*not  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  or  advanced  beyond  condition  of  singles  by  grouping 
or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yarns  together". 

(4)  Page  65,  line  17,  after  the  word  '^numbera/'  strike  out  the 
succeeding  lines  down  to  and  including  the  numeral  *'25,"  in  line  24, 

and  insert  instead  the  following:  '*  not  higher  than  No.  9, ^  per 

cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  higher  than  No.  9  and  not  higher  than 

No.  19, *  per  cent  ad  valorem:  numbers  highei  than  No.  19  and 

not  higher  than  No.  29,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  higher 
than  No.  29  and  not  higher  than  No.  39,  17J  per  cent  ad  valoini: 
numbers  higher  than  No.  39  and  not  higlier  than  No.  49,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  higher  than  No.  49  and  not  highei-  than 
No.  59,  22i  per  cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  higher  than  59  *>nd  not 
higher  than  No.  69,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  higher  than 
No.  69  and  not  higher  than  No.  79,  27i  per  cint  ad  valorem;  numbers 
higher  than  No.  79  and  not  higher  than  No.  89,  30  jer  cent  ad  va- 
lorem; numbers  higher  than  No.  89  and  not  higher  than  No.  99,  IV2\ 
per  cent  rd  valorem;  numbers  highcT  than  No.  99  and  not  higher 
than  No.  1G9,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  higher  thanl<9 
and  not  higher  than  109,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  numbers  higlior 
than  199,  2()  per  cent  ad  valorem."  CFor  application  and  comnari^ion 
of  those  rates  see  Exhibit  A.) 

(5)  Page  66,  line  1,  after  the  word  '*  valorem,"  insert  the  foUo\^'ini:: 
"if  combed  or  advanced  by  one  or  more  processes  beyond  a  con- 
dition of  carded  singU*  yarn  in  tlie  gi'ay,  sliall  be  subject  to  a  tluty  i)f 

1  As  we  are  not  interested  in  the  production  of  yarns  Ijelow  No.  20,  we  omit  suggesting  iBtes  for  t^f 

first  two  subdivisions,  namely,  yams  Nos.  1  to  9  and  Xos.  in  to  19. 
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2\  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable 

thereon." 

OBJECT  OP  THE   FORBOOING  CHANGES. 

(a)  As  there  are  so  many  different  stages  of  separate  processes,^ 
such  as  bleaching,  dyeing,  coloring,  mercerizing,  twisting,  etc.,  all  of 
which  might  lead  to  confusion  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  fix  rates 
for  each  process,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  have  the  rates  as  suggested 
cover  all  these  various  processes,  such  rates  as  proposed  automatically 
acting  as  a  check  in  the  sale  of  yarns  either  in  the  gray  or  otherwise, 
for  whatsoever  purpose  needed,  against  foreign  competition. 

(h)  An  advance  of  2i  per  cent  in  duty  is  very  small  on  the  pound- 
age price  of  landed  foreign  goods  and  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
auministering  the  law,  as  small  a  subdivision  as  seems  practicable. 

(c)  Importations  have  been  steadily  growing  in  the  last  few  years 
under  the  existing  Payne-Aldrich  rates,  and  while  the  rates  have 
been  on  a  specific  basis,  the  importations  have  continued  to  grow 
because  such  rates  have  proved  competitive,  particularly  in  finer 
yams,  above  No  40. 

{d)  Inasmuch  as  the  poundage  production  of  yarns  above  No.  40 
is  established  by  the  Tariff  Board  report,  table  19,  page  43,  as  less 
than  8  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  as  a  digest  of  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise entered  for  consumption  in  1912  (or  in  1910)  shows  that 
such  importations  are  almost  entirely  above  No.  40,  the  4J  per  cent 
of  such  importations  referred  to  in  the  Tariff  Board  report  is  really 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  yams  used  above  No.  40,  and  when 
importations  reach  over  10  per  cent  of  an  article  used  the  rates 
shoidd  be  held  as  truly  competitive. 

(f)  Change  in  language  here  given  overcomes  failure  to  provide 
for  yams  Nos.  9i  to  19i,  or  fractional  numbers,  as  the  bill  is  written. 

CLOTH   SCHEDULE. 

SUGGESTED  AMENDMENTS   (16). 

Paragraph  257: 

(1)  rage  66,  line  7,  after  the  word  *' cloth,''  insert  ''of  plain 
weave."  (For  application  and  comparison  of  these  rates,  see 
Exhibit  B.) 

Note. — It  would  also  be  a  good  suggestion  to  define  a  "plain  weave."  It  is  a 
nloth  in  which  only  each  warp  and  filling  thread  passes  alternately  over  and  under 
etch  other. 

(2)  Page  66,  line  7,  strike  out  the  words  ^'not  bleached,  dyed, 
colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  jacquard  figured,  or  mercerized," 
aod  insert  instead  *'of  single  yarns."  Tage  66,  line  10,  no  rate  sug- 
gested for  the  proposed  7^  per  cent.*  Page  66,  line  11,  no  rate  sug- 
gested for  the  proposed  10  per  cent.* 

(3)  Page  66,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word  *' thirty-nine"  and  insert 
instead  **  twenty-nine." 

^4)  Page  66,  line  13,  strike  out  ^'12^"  and  insert  instead  ''  17^." 
(r))  Page  66,  line  13,  after  the  word  '' valorem,"  insert  the  follow- 
ing: **  exceeding  No.  29  and  not  exceeding  No.  39,  20  per  cent  ad 
vdorem." 

As  we  are  not  interested  In  the  manufacture  of  cloth  composed  of  yarns  below  No.  20,  we  omit  suggesting 
r&tes  for  the  first  two  subdivisions  containing  yams  Nos.  1  to  9  and  Nos.  10  to  10. 
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(6)  Page  66,  line  14,  strike  out  ''  17i"  and  insert  instead  *'22§." 

(7)  Page  66,  line  16,  strike  out ''  20 ''  and  insert  instead  ''  25." 

(8)  Page  66,  line  17,  after  the  word  ''number'*  insert  the  following: 
"69,  27i  percent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No.  69  and  not  exceeding 
No.  79,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No.  79  and  not  exceeding 
No.  89,  32i  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No.  89  and  not  exceed- 
ing No.  99,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No.  99  and  not 
exceeding  No.  109, 37^  percent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No.  109,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem.'' 

(9)  Page  66,  line  17,  strike  out,  commencing  with  the  word  **  ninety- 
nine,''  the  remainder  of  this  line  and  succeming  lines  down  to  and 
including  line  22,  concluding  with  the  word  "thereon,"  and  insert 
instead  the  following:  "cotton  cloth  of  other  than  plain  weave, 
including  cloth  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  fancy  or  figured,  and  plain 
or  fancy  cotton  cloth  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  plied  or  twisted 
yams  or  colored  yams  j  all  of  the  foregoing,  imless  otherwise  specially 
provided  for,  containmg  yams  the  highest  number  of  which  does 

not  exceed  No.  9, per  cent  ad  valorem ;  exceeding  No.  9  and  not 

exceeding  No.  19, per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No.  19  and 

not  exceeding  No.  29,  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No.  29  and 
not  exceeding  No.  39,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No.  39 
and  not  exceeding  No.  49,  27i  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding 
No.  49  and  not  exceeding  No.  59,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding 
No.  59^  and  not  exceeding  No.  69,  32^  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding 
No.  69  and  not  exceeding  No.  79,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding 
No.  79  and  not  exceeding  No.  89,  37i  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding 
No.  89  and  not  exceeding  No.  99,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding 
No.  99  and  not  exceeding  No.  109,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding 
No.  109, 40  per  cent  ad  vSorem."  ("  Fancy  cloths  " — ^For  application 
and  comparison  of  these  rates  see  Exhibit  B.) 

OBJECT  OF  THE  FOREGOING  CHANGES  (CLOTH). 

(a)  To  simplify  rates  and  make  them  more  uniform. 

(b)  To  sUghtly  spUt  up  some  of  the  rates  made,  obviously  in  error 
in  framing  the  bill;  that  made,  for  instance,  only  one  rate  on  cloths 
containing  yams  from  20's  to  39's,  a  spread  of  20  numbers,  while  the 
preceding  and  following  changes  up  to  60'8  are  10  numbers  each, 
thud  making  all  numbers  evenly  rated  from  No.  1  to  60  take 
proportionate  rates.  Such  change  will  do  away  with  rates  that  do 
not  tax  the  higher  numbers  proportionately  to  the  duties  fixed  on 
No.  20  for  instance.  (See  Exhibit  C  attached).  To  rectify  this, 
one  of  the  most  glaring  inequalities,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  rates 
on  20's  and  finer  at  a  higher  plane.  Examination  of  the  rates  under 
H.  R.  3321  on  Nos.  10,  19  or  20  yarns  show  that  the  duty  is  equal 
to  52  per  cent,  40  per  cent,  and  51  per  cent  of  conversion  cost,  respec- 
tively; while  an  examination  of  the  duties  proposed  under  H.  R.  3321 
for  yams  of  Nos.  39,  40,  49,  50,  59,  60,  99  and  100  shows  that  the 
rates  amount  to  only  18  per  cent,  27  per  cent,  21  per  cent,  25  per  cent, 
23  per  cent,  27  per  cent,  23  per  cent,  and  29  per  cent  of  conversion 
cost,  respectively.  Obviously  the  rates  on  yams  above  No.  20  aro 
too  low,  denying  the  sale  of  American  yarns  against  foreign,  according 
to  every  established  fact  of  the  difference  of  cost  of  production 
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between  here  and  abroad.  The  one-duty  rate  on  all  yams  from  20  to 
39  should  be  split  into  two-duty  rates  on  each  10  numbers  therein. 

(c)  This  n^etnod  of  grouping  and  arranging  rates  will  do  away  with 
Questions  arising  as  to  fixing  many  different  rates  for  each  branch  of 
uoishin^  various  kinds  of  fabrics.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated mat  the  rates  are  competitive  in  operating  againdt  finished 
fabrics  of  foreign  manufacture.  High  prices  in  the  home  market  for 
gray  goods  (the  converters'  raw  material)  become  remote,  aa  the  duties 
on  finished  goods  are  as  low. 

id)  These  rates  would  correctly  make  conditions  competitive  on 
goods  containing  colored  yams,  or  fabrics  composed  wnolly  or  in 
part  of  such  yams. 

(e)  We  apply  the  same  method  of  subdividing  rates  above  No. 
60  yams  at  a  change  for  each  10  yam  numbers,  which  will  operate 
more  equitably  for  different  grades  of  cloth  manufactured,  and 
thereby  not  mm  the  new  fine-yam  goods  business  developed  in  the 
last  lOvears. 

(f)  The  rates  above  35  per  cent  will  fall  only  on  a  class  of  ^oods 
that  should  more  properly  be  classed  among  '* Luxuries,"  involving 
highest  art  and  care  in  their  manufacture.  Such  goods  are  of  higher 
value  in  the  finished  condition,  and  not  to  be  averaged  with  the  great 
quantity  of  goods  that  goes  to  the  masses.  They  are  more  correctly 
classified  with  embroideries,  and  as  importations  are  now  large  in 
comparison  to  the  American  production  of  such,  the  rates  are  at  pres- 
ent competitive.  By  this  method  of  division,  rates  above  35  per  cent 
fall  on  a  very  small  amount  of  goods  used,  and  by  actual  comparison 
with  the  present  law,  these  rates  in  almost  every  instance  will  cut  the 
Payne-Aidrich  law  rates  very  materially,  particularly  if  fancy  in 
weave.  Swivel-figured  goods  might  as  well  return  at  least  45  per 
cent  duty  to  the  Government,  as  they  are  not  made  in  this  country 
and  are  distinctly  in  the  nature  of  '* Luxuries;"  made  of  fine-count 
vams,  they  are  m  the  class  of  embroideries,  which  are  admittedly 
luxuries.  Table  213,  page  722,  Tariff  Board  report,  shows  that  no 
swivel-figured  goods  are  mcluded  among  representative  fabrics  made 
in  this  country. 

(g)  Compare  in  Exhibit  B  how  the  rates  work  on  fabrics  repre:ent- 
ing  over  90  per  cent  of  distribution,  which  conclusively  shows  enor- 
mous reductions,  viz:  On  yam  content  from  No.  20  to  39  the  present 
rates  on  gray  cloth  range  from  23  to  143  per  cent — mostly,  however, 
above  50  per  cent,  which  will  be  reduced  to  22J  and  25  per  cent  re- 
spectively. 

ih)  The  report  accompanying  H.  R.  3321,  page  210,  provides  an 
e>tiniate  of  importations,  claiming  that  rates  proposed  will  reduce 
duties  on  cotton  cloth  from  an  average  of  42.75  per  cent  to  an  average 
of  26.44  per  cent,  but  it  figures  on  practicaUy  no  increase  in  importa- 
tions over  1910.  At  the  same  time  it  classifies  all  cotton  cloth  as 
"Necessities."  We  point  out  that  this  is  an  error.  There  are  cotton 
cloths  of  a  very  luxurious  nature,  made  of  fine  yarns  and  used  by  the 
K»tter  classes.  The  manufacture  of  these  in  this  country  should  be 
encouraged — not  discouraged.  At  the  same  time  competitive  duties 
on  such  cloths  can  be  made  by  this  proposed  method  that  will  in  no 
wi.e  interfere  with  compelling  low  competitive  rates  on  lower  grades 
of  goods.     Refer  to  Imports  of  Merchandise  for  1912  (p.  18),  and  it 
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will  be  seen  that  where  importations  occurred  on  various  croods  oj 
higher  co^t,  frequently  to  the  detriment  of  the  home  market,  the 
duties  show  ad  valorem  equivalent  rates  mostly  from  50  to  60  jm^i 
cent. 

(i)  We  take  exception  to  the  statement  accompanving  report  on 
H.  li.  3321,  April  21,  1913,  page  8,  that— 

The  information  in  the  hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  strongly  confirm: 
the  belief  that  there  is  rarely  a  highly  protected  industry  in  which  a  considerable  ])er 
centage  of  the  plants  and  machinery  are  not  hopelessly  behind  the  times. 

There  Is  no  industry  which  is  a  better  exemplification  of  high  eih- 
ciency  than  the  cotton  cloth  industry.  Table  147,  page  472,  of  the 
Tariff  Board  report  shows  that  63.6  per  cent  of  the  looms  in  use  aw 
not  over  from  10  to  15  years  old ;  23.2  per  cent  not  over  from  20  to  2.i 
years  old;  or,  87  per  cent  well  under  the  ordinary  age  of  common 
usage,  which  Ls  from  30  to  40  year^. 

0  The  correction  of  rate3  on  the  basis  suggested  will,  to  the  he  A 
of  our  knowledge  and  beUef,  produce  ^^competitive  rates''  compared 
on  a  basis  of  foreign  price  against  our  actual  net  co  t  without  add- 
ing profit,  or  allowing  interest  on  investment,  or  a  return  to  the 
investors  on  capital. 

Paragraph  263 : 

(10)  Page  68,  line  18,  '.trike  out  the  word  *'other.'' 

(11)  Page  68,  lire  19,  strike  out  the  words  ^'upholstery  goods"  and 
insert  instead  the  words  ** cotton  cloth.*' 

(12)  Page  68,  line  21,  strike  out  the  numeral  ''35"  and  iiuert  ii.- 
stead  '^40." 

(13)  Page  68,  line  24,  strike  out  the  numeral  *'30"  and  iiuert  in- 
stead *'40.'' 

Paragraph  268 : 

(14)  Page  70,  line  20,  after  the  word  *' valorem"  strike  out  thfi 
comma  and  insert  a  semi-colon,  adding  the  following:  **If  Jacquard 
figured,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

ParaCTapn  269 : 

(15)  rage  71,  line  2,  after  the  word  ^* valorem,"  strike  out  the  poriott 
and  insert  instead  a  semicolon,  adding  the  following  words:  **if  Jac- 
quard  figured,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  271 : 

(16)  rage  71,  line  16,  strike  out  the  numeral  ^'30"  and  insert 
instead'*  35." 

OBJECT  OF  THE  FORBQOING  CHANGES  (UPHOLSTERT,  JACQUARD8,  ETC.)- 

The  changes  suggested  in  paragraphs  263,  268  and  269  relative  tc 
Jacquard  goods  take  them  entirely  out  of  the  cotton-cloth  provisiom 
elsewhere  covered  by  paragraph  257.  Jacquard  figured  cloths  com« 
prise  a  class  of  both  wide  and  narrow  goods,  produced  by  considerable 
extra  labor  expense  as  well  as  conversion  costs,  with  the  use  of  nt^ 
more  looms  per  weaver  here  than  are  generally  used  abroad.  Tht! 
conversion  costs  figure  high  on  this  class  as  against  foreign  produc- 
tion. The  total  amount  of  looms  making  Jacquards  in  this  coiintrv 
is  so  small  that  the  production,  including  that  used  for  quilts  and 
higher  class  novelties,  such  as  novelty  blankets  and  dress  material, 
ranges  from  not  over  1^  to  \\  per  cent  of  the  entire  distribution. 
The  duties  suggested  will  produce  generally  close  competitive  ratt's. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

Note.— As  there  are  so  many  points  essential  for  a  correct  administration  of  the  law 
bised  on  yam  content  in  cloth,  we  believe  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure 
aaunte  wording  to  avoid  controversy  later. 

Paragraph  258 : 

Without  attempting  to  suggest  the  proper  wording,  we  boUeve 
the  following  points  should  be  covered : 

1.  The  yam  contfent  in  cloth  should  be  established  by  a  provision 
in  the  law  and  not  ascertaiaed  by  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  the  question  of  rates  depends 
upon  an  accurate  decision  of  yam  content;  and  by  the  working  of 
the  law  as  provided  for  under  H.  R.  3321  the  yarn  content  would  be 
subiect  to  protest  and  appeal,  thus  involving  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  This  point  should  be  obviated 
by  spmal  provision  under  paragraph  258. 

2.  The  numbers  of  yarns  in  cotton  cloth  should  be  determined  by 
Government  test  at  nearest  port  of  entry,  where  there  should  be 
provided  a  testing  room  condncted  at  the  same  degree  of  tempera- 
ture the  year  round  for  tests. 

3.  The  sizes  of  yarns  so  determined  should  be  a  question  of  fact 
within  10  days  from  analytical  return  made  by  examiner  of  merchan- 
dise at  such  port  of  entry,  and  not  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Appraisers. 

4.  A  provision  should  be  added  and  written  into  the  law  to  avoid 
controversy,  that — 

The  yam  found  in  cloth  as  imported  shall  be  the  basis  for  assessing  duties,  but  when 
i^izin^  or  foreign  substance  has  been  added  to  increase  weight  more  than  1  per  cent 
the  cloth  ahalT  be  boiled  off  and  such  foreign  substance  removed  before  determining 
the  yam  content. 

This  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  sugjgestions  will  obviate 
thousands  of  technical  protests  being  raised  on  infinitesimal  groimds. 
The  importer  would  have  the  opportunity,  by  outside  tests  under 
the  same  conditions  as  provided  for  by  the  Government,  of  disprov- 
ing any  examiner's  return.  Said  examiner  would  be  compelled  to 
adjust  correctly  or  be  subject  to  immediate  scrutiny  for  incorrect 
dassiiBcation. 

5.  It  is  proper  that  regulations  for  entering  goods  should  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — for  instance,  to  compel  the  yarn 
Content  of  cloth  to  appear  on  invoices — or  other  such  regulations  as 
are  deemed  advisable. 

6.  Regarding  yam  duties:  In  applying  yam  duties  on  yarns  that 
are  twisted  the  number  of  the  finest  yarn  before  having  been  twisted 
shaU  be  the  basis  of  determining  ^'yam  number.*' 

Regarding  cloth  duties:  Where  two  or  more  numbers  of  yarn  are 
grouped  or  twisted  and  so  appear  in  cotton  cloth,  the  finer  number 
of  such  grouped  or  twisted  yarns  shall  be  the  basis  of  determining 
Tarn  content,  provided  that  such  yarn  is  finer  than  the  other  yarns. 
oomposing  the  oalance  of  the  fabric. 
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Exhibit  A. 

COTTON  YABN8. 

Showing  comparisons  of  duties  and  excessive  reduction  as  compared  to  proper  eompetiiise 

rates  under  proposed  amendmerUs. 

(These  flguxes  of  Payne-Aldrlch  rates  are  from  actual  importatioiis  1912,  report  of  Department  of  Com^ 

meroe  and  Labor.) 

CARDED  YARN8. 


Payne-Aldrich,  1912. 


H.R.3321 

Competitiye  rates. 


Yams. 


1-9 


10-19 


7§ 


20-29 


30-39 


16.06  to  20.98  per  cent. 


10 
15 


10 
17i 


4(M9 


50^59 


26.37  to 
29.54  per 
cent. 
15 
20 


60-69 


70-79 


29.33  per 
cent. 


20 
25 


20 
27§ 


80-80 


90-99 


36.15  per 
cent. 


20 
30 


20 
334 


100-109 


(T) 


25 
35 


110-aoo 


(T) 


3S 
40 


CO>HBED  YARNS  OR  ADVANCED  BEYOND  SINGLES  IN  THE  GRAY. 


Yams. 

1-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39  40-49 

50^59 

60-60 

70-79 

• 

80-89 

90-99 

100-140 

Fayne-Aldrioh,  1912 

21.1 

4  to 

23.6 

6   to     28.8 

8  to 

30.16  to 

34.1 
50. 
cen 
20 
324 

6   to 
L4per 
t. 

ao 

35 

36.06   to 

H.R.3321 

22.f 

cen 

5 

>3per 
t. 
74 

31.5 
cen 
10 

» per        38.' 
t.              cen 
10      15 

7  per 

t. 
174 
25 

46.2 
cen 
20 

»per 
20 

54  pet 

cent 
35 

Competitive  rates 

174 

20      224 

25 

274 

374-42i 

Exhibit  B. 


COTTON  CLOTH. 


Showing  comparison  of  duties  and  excessive  redttction  as  compared  with  proper  compel 

tive  rates  under  proposed  amendments. 


PLAIN  CLOTHS. 


Payne-Aldrich,  1912.. 


H.  R.  3321: 

Gray 

Flnfahed 

Proper  competition. 


1-9 


10-19 


17.50  to  38.94 
percent. 


74 
10 


10 
124 


20-29 


30-39 


23  to  97  per 
percent. 


124 
15 

174 


124 

15 

20 


40-49 


50-59 


30  to  143  per 
percent.i 


174 

20 

224 


20 

224 

25 


60-69  70-79 


30  to  49.62 
percent. 


224 
25 

274 


224 
25 

SO 


80-89 


90-99 


Approxi- 
mate ly 
35  to  66.04 
per  cent. 


224 

25 

324 


224 

25 

35 


100-109 


110  AD<] 
over. 


Approximate] 
35  to  66.04  p« 
cent. 


274 

30 
374 


27j 
30 


FANCY  CLOTHS. 


Payne-Aldrich,  1912.. 


31.82  to  79.40 
percent. 


H.R.3321S 

Proper  competition . 


31.82  to  79.40 
per  cent. 


224 


25 


31.82  to  79.40 
per  cent. 


274 


30 


Approxi- 
mately 
35  to  79.40 
percent. 


32} 


35 


I 
Approxi- 
mately 
40  to  79.40 
per  cent. 


374 


40 


Approximat«].l 
40  to  79.40  pc4 
eemt. 


40 


1  The  rates  as  high  as  143  per  cent  are  figm-ed  from  actual  gray  cloth  rates  applied  to  Tariff  Board  TsbN 
172,  pp.  569  and  570. 
>  As  no  provision  is  made,  the  rates  of  above  plain  cloth  table  apply  as  far  as  H.  R.  3321  is  coDcemed. 
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Exhibit  C. 


YABN8. 


DiitieB  under  H.  R.  3321  compared  at  each  step  of  duty  change,  showing  the  duties 
proposed  under  the  Underwooa  bill  allow  rates  on  yams  10  to  20  equal  to  47}  per 
cent  of  conversion  cost,  but  on  finer  yarns — ^yams  39  to  100 — eaual  to  only  24|  per 
cent  of  convereion  cost.  Inequality  immediately  apparent.  You  should  raise  the 
ntes  proportionately  on  finer  yams. 


No.  of 


Asuricm 

cost  of 
prodnctkBi, 
'  exdnding 

oottam, 
per  pound. 


19 

ao 

39 
40 

5U 

id    I 

m 


CentM. 


English 

prloeper 

pound. 


Rate  of 

n: 

3321. 


2.42 
3.22 
3.30 
10.51 
10.85 
15.50 
15.71 
18.65 
18.96 
37.87 
39.14 


CenU. 
16.75 
16.85 
17.00 
19.25 
19.50 
22.00 
22.25 
25.75  i 
26.25 
45.00 
46.00 


Percent. 

}\ 

10 
10 
15 
15 
17J 

17* 
20 
20 
25 


Ameri- 

Cost 

can  cost, 

Amount 

landed, 

including 

of  duty. 

per 

cotton, 

pound. 

per 
pound. 

CenU. 

OenU. 

Centa, 

1.25 

18.00 

17.72 

1.26 

18.00 

18.52 

1.70 

18.70 

18.80 

1.92i 

21.17 

25.81 

2.92 

22.42 

26.15 

3.30 

25.30 

32.50 

3.89 

26.14 

32.71 

4.46 

30.21 

38.65 

5.25 

31.50 

38.98 

9.00 

54.00 

70.87 

11.50 

57.50 

72.14 

Excess 
Ameri- 
can cost 
shown. 


0.28 

.41 

Even. 

4.64 

3.73 

7.20 

6.57 

8.44 

7.48 

16.87 

14.64 


Cotton 
on  Amer- 
ican cost 
(yams). 


Percent. 
86 
82 
82 
50 
58 
52 
52 
51 
51 
46 
45 


Duty  in 
Underwood 

billon 
American 

cost  of 
product  ex- 
clusive of 
cotton. 


Percent. 


52 
40 
50 
18 
27 
21 
25 
23 
27 
23 
29 


XoTZ.— Prioee  of  foreign  yams,  Jane,  1912;  cotton  here  or  abroad  at  13  cents  per  pound  for  same  period. 

Exhibit  D. 


SHOWING  THE  ERROR  MADE  BY  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  IN  NOT  SEPARATING 
IN  WIDER  PROPORTION  THE  DUTIES  FOR  COMBED  YARN  AND  FINE  OR  FANCY  CLOTHS 
AGAINST  DUTIES  FOR  CARDED-YARN  PRODUCTIONS. 

Yams  above  60'b  as  used  in  cloth  are  largely  combed  yams.  The  Tariff  Board 
f^ve  details,  but  did  not  mention  the  application  in  the  table  of  100  representative 
rlothBor  in  table  215,  pages  744  to  789,  wnich  table  covered  all  cloth  investigated. 

First.  Compare  the  facts  as  established  in  Tariff  Board  report  on  cloths  of  plain 
weave,  6  to  9  square  yards  per  pound. 

Carded-yam  cloths,  as  represented  by  samples  26  to  117  (yarn  number  from  4  to 
37;  pp.  744-746,  92  samples): 

Percent. 

Labor  cost  averages 14. 97 

Conversion  cost  averages 26. 82 

Cfmbed-yam  cloths,  as  represented  by  samples  615  to  693  (yam  number  from  42 
t4)  120;  pp.  764-766,  79  samples): 

Labor  cost  averages 29. 4 

Conversion  cost  averages T 46. 4 

As  finer  than  50' s  yams  is  used  and  the  finer  the  number  production  decreases 
approximately  50  per  cent,  labor  increases  100  per  cent,  value  increases  correspond- 
ingly. 

S«ond.  Taking  all  the  737  gray  cotton  cloths  of  plain  weave  and  of  single  yam, 
comparing  low,  high,  and  average  conversion  cost,  the  following  appears  (deducted 
irom  Tible  215,  pp.  744  to  789,  inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Board  report): 

i'arded  yams. — Showing  five  of  the  most  used  yam  numbers,  and  taken  collectively 
n^presenting  92}  per  cent  of  poundage  production:  1,014,069,688  pounds,  No.  20  and 
under.  92}  per  cent;  866,328,605  pounds,  Nos.  21  to  40,  92}  per  cent;  157,255,429 
p'iundfl,  No.  41  and  over,  7f  per  cent.    (Table  19,  p.  43,  Tariff  Board  report.) 

The  automatic  looms  (many  looms  to  weaver)  are  used  almost  exclusively  to  make 
'^Ifith  of  yams  under  No.  40.  This  accounts  for  lower  comparative  labor  costs  or 
'""nversion  costs  in  any  particular  comparison  of  high  and  low  costs  on  cloth  of  a  given 
y%itk  number  below  Iho.  40. 
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CARDED  YARNS. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Yam  No. 

conver- 

conver- 

conver- 

sion oost.^ 

sion  cost.^ 

sion  cost.i 

Percent. 

Percent, 

Percent, 

12 

30 

14 

22 

13 

39 

17 

23 

22 

38 

20 

29 

28 

42 

27 

34 

36 

44 

30 

37 

1  Qiven  in  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  fabric. 

Combed  yams. — Representing  a  part  of  only  7J  per  cent  of  poundage  production  c 
the  United  States.  When  woven  into  cloth  frequently  no  more  looms  per  weave 
used  here  than  in  England,  while  England  enjoys  higher  speedfo^loom  and  greate 
production. 

COMBED  YARNS. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Yam  No. 

conver- 

conver- 

conver- 

sion cost.* 

sion  cost.* 

sion  oost.^> 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

50 

45 

35 

40 

60 

50 

37 

44 

70 

52 

37 

45 

80 

56 

46 

51 

90 

55 

48 

53 

100 

60 

48 

54 

110 

59 

59 

59 

120 

65 

51 

58 

130 

61 

55 

58 

140 

70 

63 

67 

1  Qiven  in  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  fabric 

Then  examine  a  range  of  fancy  cloths  such  as  No.  1260  to  1276  oi 
page  789,  and  note  that  the  labor  costs  run  from  39  to  44.7  per  con 
of  cloth  which  is  made  entirely  of  from  40's  to  80's  yams,  and  vol 
will  see  that  the  Underwood  duties  are  too  low  for  cloth  of  finer  yan 
numbers. 

Finally,  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  wages  since  the  publicatic 
of  the  Tariff  Board  report  have  increased  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cen 
(Mar.  25,  1912),  and  hours  of  labor  have  decreased  3^  per  cent  (Jul 
1,  1912),  which  facts  if  applied  to  labor  and  conversion  costs  on  yarn 
and  cloths,  as  shown  in  said  report,  will  very  materially  change  tliei 
to  show  still  higher  labor  costs,  and  these  facts  demand  greater  con 
sideration  for  appreciatipn  of  these  required  competitive  duties. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  suggestions  with  four  exhibit 

S'ving  an  "analysis  of  fact,''  said  exhibits  referred  to  as  A,  B,  C,  an 
on  preceding  pages. 

(The  above  was  signed  as  follows:  The  Independent  Manufacturei 
of  Cotton  Yams  and  Cloth  of  the  New  England  States,  by  S.  B.  Chas< 
chairman  special  committee  representing  Andw.  G.  Sinn,  J.  E 
Osborn,  H.  Whitin.) 

May  27,  1913. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

Referring  to  our  discussion  of  cost  of  mercerizing  yarns  and  cloth 
and  the  statements  of  the  TariflP  Board  as  to  the  same,  we  have  V 
say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  obliged  to  pay  from  6  to  8  cent 
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per  pound  for  mercerizing  yams  and  from  1^  to  4  cents  per  yard  for 
mercerizing  cloth,  which  has  to  be  added  to  the  price  at  which  we 
bell  our  products  in  competition  with  foreign  countries. 

S.  B.  Chase, 
Chairman  New  England  Committee. 


r  B.  GOBDON,  COLUMBUS,  QA.,  PRESIDENT  COTTON  MANUFACTUREBS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF  OEOBOIA. 

.Representing  160  cloth,  yarn,  and  Imitting  mills  capitalized  at  136,915,000;  also  president  of  Columbui 
ManafBCtming  Co.,  65,000  spindles,  1,720  looms,  making  4-yard  sheetings.] 

To  Senator  CJuirles  F.  Johnson,  chairman,  and  Senators  HoTce  Smith 
and  Hughes,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Finance,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gextlemex  :  At  the  present  time  there  are  actively  at  work  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  the  following  textile  plants:  One  hundred  and  thirty 
cloth  and  yain  mills,  capitalized  at  $34,621,000;  26  knit-goods  manu- 
facturers, capitalized  at  $1,794,CC0;  4  woolen  mills,  capitalized  at 
«.3(;0.GOO;  a  total  capitalization  of  $36,915,0C0.  Total  number  of 
textile  plants,  160. 

The  only  brief  I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Georgia  is  embodied  in  the  following  resolution,  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  association  in  annual  convention  assembled  at 
Columbus,  Ga.,  May  9,  1913,  as  follows: 

When>as  this  aseociation  has  always  favored  a  proper  revision  of  the  tariff  on  cotton 

yarns  and  fabrics. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judcpnent  the  reduction  of  duties  on  cotton  yams  and  fabrics 
pn Wised  by  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  now  before  Congress,  if  passed,  is  too  drastic, 
aiifl  will  cnpple  our  industry,  particularly  on  plied,  combed,  or  finished  yams,  also 
lahrirs  bleached,  dyed,  mercerized,  and  fancy  weaves,  and  those  composed  of  plied 
yam?,  which  should  have  an  additional  duty  over  plain  cloths  in  the  grav. 

We  believe  the  duties  proposed  by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association 
it9  the  lowest  that  will  properly  sustain  our  mills  and  maintain  reasonable  rates  of 
Ulxtr,  for  the  reason  that  the  items  mentioned  above  are  practically  all  labor  and 
'n«hiner>'  propositions,  and  the  finding  of  the  Tariff  Board  is  that  labor  and  machinery 
tiif  over  40  per  cent  higher  in  America  than  in  En^and  and  the  Continent. 

loMidering  these  facts,  we  earnestly  request  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Inited  States  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  see  that  the  Underwood 
I'ill  L«  amended  along  these  lines,  so  that  justice  will  be  done  our  stockholders,  owi 
ifKirers.  and  our  country. 

Kjtfct  of  Underwood  tariff  hiU  on  southern  export  sheetings. — A  num- 
l»T  of  the  most  important  cotton  mills  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
make  gray  goods,  which  are  largely  exported  to  Cliina  and  other  for- 
♦  uni  countries.  These  are  known  to  the  trade  es  brown  sheetings  and 
«L4llb.  the  sheetings  weighing  285f  yards  to  the  pound. 

In  the  tariff  discussions  and  hearings  little  hps  been  said  as  to  the 
»tffct  of  pt-nding  legislation  on  the  export  business  of  southern  mills. 
Granted  that  the  enect  of  the  proposed  duties  on  these  goods  will  not 
f'*'  ft4t  as  quickly  and  directly  as  will  the  rates  proposed  on  cloths 

fuie  of  higher  count  yams,  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  that  this 
♦xport  busmess  on  coarse  sheetings  will  be  immune  from  the  generally 
•!^c.^tr()us  effects  of  the  proposed  rates  will  be  the  very  reason  why 
'  iJjy  mills  on  finer  goods  will  turn  to  the  n:anufacture  of  the  heavier 
:  '  'l^  as  a  possible  solution  cf  unprofitable  business  from  European 

:  Dotition  on  the  higher  classes  of  cloth. 

Tiii^  will  surely  lead  to  overproduction,  the  most  deadly  blight  that 

Ti  afflict  any  manufacturing  industry.     It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
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tance  in  this  connection  to  realize  that  in  the  cotton-mill  business  there 
is  absolutely  no  control  of  prices  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  Wheni 
ever  overproduction  occurs,  the  price  is  made  and  the  market  is  fixed 
by  the  weak  mill  or  the  timid  holder,  and  it  is  then  a  scramble  to  gel 
rid  of  goods  without  a  loss  if  possible.  No  mill  center  in  the  Soutt 
has  reioiced  over  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  more  than  hai 
Columous,  Ga.,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Chattahoo 
chee  River,  with  direct  water  connections  via  the  canal  to  tlie  Orient 

The  Colimibiis  Manufactiu-iae;  Co.  is  a  typical  southern  mill  ot 
brown  sheetings  and  has  been  snipping  these  goods  to  China  for  th( 
last  10  years.  At  present  they  are  routed  to  Shanghai  via  Van- 
couver,  British  Columbia,  at  a  rate  of  $1.20  per  hundredweight,  ol 
which  rate  the  railroads  get  $1  and  the  steamship  for  a  haul  of  greats] 
distance  gets  20  cents.  On  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that  ?hoetiii<rs 
loaded  at  the  wharf  in  Columbus  can  be  routed  to  Shanghai  for  a  rat^ 
of  not  over  50  cents  per  hundredweight,  all-water  route.  Is  there  i 
resident  of  Columbus  or  a  resident  of  Georgia  or  a  Representative  i^ 
Congress  from  Georgia  whose  patriotic  blood  will  not  be  stirred  whet 
he  realizes  the  significance  of  this  important  business  possibility  to  i 
Georgia  city?  Columbus,  Ga.,  with  ner  12  cotton  mills  and  kiiittiiij 
mills,  will  thus  be  put  on  the  international  cottcn-mill  map.  But  ol 
what  avail  will  be  tne  Panama  Canal  to  Georgia  mills  if  its  groat  beiif 
fit  is  to  be  nullified  by  such  tariff  rates  as  will  prevent  those  niilli 
from  prospering  and  thus  using  the  canal  to  advantage?  Cripple  iU 
Columbus  mills  and  you  cripple  Muscogee  County  and  every  farmvi 
located  thereiu.  Cripple  Muscogee  Coimty  and  you  cripple  the  Stat< 
of  Georgia,  reduce  her  revenue  from  taxes  and  cut  down  her  appro 
priation  for  schools  and  every  other  beneficent  cause.  Crippli 
Georgia  and  you  cripple  the  South,  the  "Nation's  greatest  asset.' 

The  writer  has  always  been  and  is  now  an  advocate  of  "tariif  fo] 
revenue  only."  He  has  believed  the  assurances  of  the  Baltimon 
platform  and  the  statements  of  the  leaders  of  the  present  adminis 
tration  that  the  reduction  ui  duties  would  be  gradually  brou^hl 
about  without  injiu-y  to  any  legitimate  industry,  and  he  appeals  U 
the  Democratic  Senators  of  the  South  to  make  glorious  history  b] 
safeguarding  at  this  critical  moment  the  very  heart,  sold,  and  boilj 
of  tne  commercial  South.  Don't  listen  to  political  sentiment;  llst»i 
to  common  sense,  every-day  facts.  Who  appeals  to  you?  Ever] 
southern  lad  with  a  cotton  hoe  in  his  hana,  every  southern  boj 
attending  an  agricultural  college,  every  crossroads  cotton  gin,  ever] 
southern  commimity  which  by  pop  lar  subscription  has  built  a  5,00( 
or  10,000  spindle  jram  mill,  to  which  has  b3en  subscribed  the  ban 
earnings  of  the  neighboring  farmers  and  the  widows  of  the  countj 
looking  for  a  safe  investment. 

Will  you,  blinded  by  the  glare  of  a  magnificent  political  victory 
give  your  own  God-favored  section  a  commercial  deathblow  ? 

The  commercial  papers  are  quoting  editorial  opinions  as  to  tin 
attitude  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  England  and  the  Continent 
They  are  doating  over  the  prospect.  Cotton  can  be  shipped  fron 
Houston,  Tex.,  to  Liverpool  as  cheaply  as  to  the  Carolinas.  Ii 
England,  with  a  superabundance  of  low-priced  Anglo-Saxon  lab«  i 
ana  centuries  of  specializing  in  cotton  manufacturing,  where  immon> 
mills  are  being  run  on  one  number  of  yarn  only,  they  will  light  bon 
fires  to  the  pending  tarilT  bill  unless  same  is  modified  to  a  competitivi 
basis. 
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Par.  256.— SPOOL  THBEAD. 

tEE  JOHH  ITG&SGOS  CO.,  BY  BODEBICX  J.  X'OBEGOB,  PBESIDENT,  SOITTH 

LIHCOLir,  ME. 

PROPOSED  TAHTPT  ON  SPOOL  COTTON. 

South  Lincoln,  Mb.,  April  S6^  1913. 

Uon»  Chables  F.  Johnson, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  sections  of  the 
Underwood  tariff  bill  pertaining  to  duty  on  spool  cotton  now  imder 
consideration,  having  been  for  the  past  37  years  manufacturing  wood 
spools  for  cotton  thread.  We  have  always  supplied  the  Clark  Thread 
(Jo.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  at  present  have  two  plants,  one  at  South 
Lincoln,  and  one  at  Foxcroft,  Me.,  supplying  about  three-quarters  of 
their  stock.  Our  spool  mills  are,  without  doubt,  the  largest  in  this 
country.  Maine  has  supplied  almost  the  total  amount  of  thread 
spools  consumed  in  the  United  States,  which  spools  are  made  of  white 
birch  wood.  No  other  wood  can  well  be  used  for  turning  into  spools. 
New  Hampshire  to  a  veiy  much  smaller  extent  than  Maine  has  been 
furnishing  spools. 

The  profits  to-day  in  our  business  are  very  small,  and  any  reduc- 
tion  in  the  tariff,  as  proposed,  from  about  40  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
on  200-yard  cotton,  such  as  is  universally  used,  would,  it  seems  to  us, 
result  very  disastrously  to  all  spool  manufacturers  in  Maine.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Underwood  bill  would  put  a  duty  of  20  to  25  per  cent 
upon  fine  yams  from  which  spool  cotton  is  made,  thus  taxing  the  raw 
material  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  finished  article. 

If  spool  cotton  can  not  be  successfully  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  the  spool  mills  will  be  likewise  affected.  There  are  very  large 
ihread  mills  in  Scotland  and  England,  some  in  Belgium,  Ireland,  and 
Germany;  also  large  quantities  of  white  birch  in  the  Provinces  of 
Qu^)ec  and  New  Brunswick  on  this  side,  and  in  Finland  and  Sweden 
on  the  other. 

We  believe  we  are  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  other  manufacturers 
of  Maine,  who  in  different  processes  of  manufacture  give  employment 
to  many  hundred  people,  m  objecting  to  the  proposed  tariff.  The 
<>th€r  larger  spool  manufacturers  are :  American  Thread  Co.,  Milo  and 
Lake  View ;  N.  S.  Stowell  Spool  &  Wood  Turning  Co.,  Dixfield ;  E.  L. 
Tibbetts  Spool  Co.,  Lockes  Mills ;  Dearborn  Spod  Co.,  Bryants  Pond ; 
J.  P.  Skilfings,  Bethel;  Elliot  &  Bartlett  Co.,  East  Stoneham;  and 
btemational  31anufacturing  Co.,  Phillips. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  this  matter,  and,  if  you 
^n  see  conditions  in  the  same  light,  ask  that  you  use  your  influence 
^hd  rote  ogBinst  the  passage  of  the  section  referred  to. 
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W.   WABBEN   THBEAD  WOBXS,   PEB  CHABLEB  B.   WABBEV,  PBESrDEHT, 

WESTFIELS,  XASS. 

Westfield,  Mass.,  May  IS,  1913, 
Hon.  F.  L.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senator^  WasMngtonj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  addition  to  the  brief  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  I  beg  to  offer  for  your 
consideration  the  following  comparisons:  Out  of  the  295  different 
qualities  and  brands  of  thread,  the  selling  price  abroad  was  16.8 
cents;  selling  price,  United  States,  24.3  cents;  difference,  7.5  cents; 
per  cent,  46. 

We  find  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  (23i  per  cent)  as  shown  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Handbook  is  misleading  concerning 
our  industry,  as  the  goods  actually  imported  were  composed  princi- 

Eally  of  fancy  items  and  not  staple  goods.    If  the  thread  imported 
ad  been  used  in  this  country,  tne  average  duty  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  would  have  been  between  60  and  80  per  cent. 

From  any  standpoint  we  find  that  the  proposed  duty  is  such  a 
radical  reduction  that  we  can  see  nothing  but  a  very  serious  condi- 
tion ahead  for  our  industry.  Although  supplies  m  this  country 
range  from  23  per  cent  to  64  per  cent  higher,  construction  and  equip- 
ment from  32  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  hi^er,  we  believe  that  we  could 
contend  with  foreign  competition  if  it  were  not  for  tiie  wide  differ* 
ence  in  labor  costs,  which  we  have  shown  in  our  brief  to  be  from 
100  per  cent  to  400  per  cent  higher  in  this  country  than  in  foreign 
countries. 

Please  note  that  the  proposed  bill  covering  cotton  yam  gives  a 
higher  average  duty  than  is  placed  upon  spool  cotton.  This  seems 
to  us  an  inconsistency,  as  yam  is  the  raw  material  from  which  our 
product  is  manufactured.  We  understand  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  some  change  in  the  cotton-yam  schedule,  and  if  it  is  not  deemed 
advisable  to  grant  the  rate  proposed  in  our  brief  we  certainly  trust 
that  we  may  De  allowed  10  per  cent  advance  over  the  yam  schedula 
This  seems  to  us  imperative,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  labor 
added  to  the  yam  to  make  the  same  spool  cotton. 

If  any  further  information  is  desired,  kindly  take  the  matter  up 
with  William  H.  Hall,  chairman  of  the  thread  manufacturers'  com- 
mittee,  South  Willington,  Conn. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

W.  Warren  Thread  Works, 
Chas.  Br.  Warren,  President, 

P.  S. — Inclosed  you  will  please  find  copy  of  the  brief  referred  tc 
above,  including  a  few  additional  comparative  rates  of  wages,  under 
Schedule  B. 

(The  additional  rates  of  wages  follow.  For  brief  submitted  to 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  see  Hearings,  p.  3324.) 
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Wages,  piece  rates. 


Yam 
connt. 

•    Unltec^ 
States. 

Entfnd. 

Bdgtam. 

Italy. 

20 
24 
20 
30 
40 
48 
20 
24 
26 
40 
50 
00 
80 
100 
20 
50 
40 
48 
68 
76 
96 
20 
24 
26 
10 
50 
60 
20-2 
30-2 
18-3 
20 
24 
40 
50 
60 

ao 

100 

Yard*. 
100 
150 
200 
300 
500 
100 

11.65 

1.80 

1.84 

1.86 

2.70 

3.17 

.87 

.96 

1.02 

1.45 

1.54 

1.7$ 

2.09 

2.62 

.49 

.80 

.69 

.80 

.88 

1.08 

1.90 

.42 

.46 

.47 

.79 

.81 

.92 

1.40 

1.50 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

1.40 

1.60 

1.90 

2.60 

3.00 

6.00 

5.76-6.26 

5.76-6.26 

12.00 

12.00 

5.94 

10.68 
.75 
.81 
.94 
1.40 
1.77 
.53 
.60 
.60 
.67 
.81 
.77 
.99 
1.44 
.29 
.37 
.32 
.35 
.  90 
.46 
.58 
.19 
.21 
.22 
.28 
.34 
.39 
.83 
.92 
.50 
.55 
.59 
.87 
.96 
1.14 
1.54 
1.73 

2.02 
2.12-2.42 
2.42-3.02 
3.02-3.73 
4.03-5.04 

2.27 

WiDdlniSor  S  ends  of  slnclM  from  n  eop  or  tnm 
•rinripinnliic  l>ot>biii  to  a  spool,  per  100  pounds. 

*  "io;** 

10.20 

WiDdin(3  ends  of  3-ply  from  twister  bobbins  to  a 
tffd,  per  100  pounds. 

.89 

.11 

1 

BmUk.  mt  100  nonnds 

-  --wi  IT""     m^m-ir  g^-^rmmmmnmtr  •   •  •■■••••..•••■•.■••..••..• 

.12 

.06 

WlidlBtkom  a  stein  or  hank  to  a  spool,  per  100 

Mtnm 

.48 

.24 

Ft  pan  of  spools  of  flnisbed  thread: 
wtoding  fk'om  a  supply  bobbin  to  the  spool 
nadv  flsr  sale,  per  100  cross  of  spools. 

1.72 

1.25 

Ball  winding,  in  form  of  a  ball  with  spool  center . 

1 

BOVINO  FRAMES. 

fingliiDd,  10-hank  roving: 

Girl  runs  2  frames,  162  spindles  each=324  spindles ;  speed,  1,158  revolutions 
per  minute. 

Earns— 68  banks,  at  2.85d.=16/2=|3.96  per  55  hours. 

Produces  68  hanks,  1,102  pounds. 

Cost,  1,102  pounds  for  $3.96=$0.0035  per  pound, 
tnited  States,  10-bank  roving: 

Girl  runs  2  frames,  200  spindles  each=400  spindles;  speed,  1,250  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

Kams~68  hanks,  at  90.135=$0.18  per  54  hours. 

Produces  68  hanks.  1,360  pounds. 

Cost,  1360  pounds  for  $9.18=$0.0068  per  pound. 

BINO  SPINNING. 

England,  on  24*8: 

Oirl  runs  1  frame  on  24*s  and  1  frame  on  finer  count 
Earns— 

41  hanks  of  24's»  at  2.2d.=7/6  =|1. 82 
40  banks  finer,  at  2.84cl.=0/5i=  2. 28 


4.10 


Per  week  of  55  hours. 
Produces  41  hanks,  603  pounds,  per  55  hours. 
Cost,  603  pounds  for  $1.82=^90.003  per  pound. 

973— yoL  2—13 6 
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United  States,  on  24*8: 
Girl  mns — 

2  sides  on  24%  at  ^.86}=$1. 73 
5  Bides  finer  at  $1.50  =  7.50 


Earns  per  week  of  64  hours—  5. 23 

Produces  on  2  sides  298  pounds  per  54  hours. 

Cost,  298  pounds  for  $1.73=$0.0058  per  pound. 
£2ngland,  on  40*s: 

Girl  runs  2  frame8=4  sides,  at  8,500  revolutions  per  minute. 

Eams-^80  hanks,  at  2.84d.=18/ll=$4.57  per  55  houra 

Produces  80  lianks,  704  pounds. 

Cost,  704  pounds  for  $4.57=$0.0065  per  pound. 
United  States,  on  40's : 

Girl  runs  6  sides,  at  $1.50=$9  for  54  hours;  speed,  8,400  reyolutions  per 
minute. 

Produces  670  pound& 

Cost,  670  pounds  for  $9=$0.0134  per  pound. 
Bngland,  on  58's: 

Girl  runs  2  frames=4  sides. 

Earns— 60  hanks,  at  3.42d.=17/l=$4.13  per  55  hours. 

Produces  60  hanks^  364  pounds. 

Cost,  364  pounds  for  $4.13=$0.0114  per  pound. 
United  States,  on  58*s: 

Girl  runs  6  sides,  at  $1.50=$9  per  54  hours. 

Produces  434  pounds. 

Cost,  434  pounds  for  |9=$0.0207  per  pound. 

COP   WINDING. 

(Winding  2  or  3  ends  from  cops  to  a  spool.) 
Speed: 

England,  560  feet  per  minuta 

United  States,  450  feet  per  minute. 
Attend: 

England,  14  to  25  drums. 

United  States,  20  to  37  drums. 

Production,  rates,  and  earnings. 


24'8/2end8. 
40's/2  ends. 
fi8'8/2  ends. 
76's/2  ends. 
40's/3  ends. 
68's/3  ends. 


Avenge  of  6. 


Production  per 
week. 


England, 
56houiB. 


570 
600 
560 
440 
725 
600 


United 

States, 

54  hoars. 


1,000 
750 
600 
550 
800 
660 


Piece  rates  per  pound. 


England. 


d. 
0. 300- ia  0060 

.333-  .0067 

.383-  .0077 

.493-  .0090 

.333-  .0067 

.383-  .0077 


United 
States. 


10.0008 
.0136 
.0160 
.0302 
.0120 
.0150 


Eamioei  per  WMk. 


England, 
55  hocus. 


13.42 
4.02 
4.31 
4.86 
4.86 
4.62 


2&50 

4.37 


United 

SUtM, 

54  hoot. 


tQL» 

ia» 
iai4 
all 

las 


6Lff> 

ia32 


BBWINDING. 


(Winding  2  or  3  ends  from  twister  bobbins  to  a  spool) 
Speed: 

EIngland,  400  feet  per  minute. 

United  States,  4M  feet  per  minute. 
Attend: 

England,  17  to  22  druma 

United  States,  26  to  37  drums. 
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Production,  rateSt  and  earnings. 


Vsif2  ply/3  oDds. 

TTi^lriy/SaDds. 


ATcneeofS. 


ProduotioiL 


England, 
65hoan. 


7S0 

eoo 

660 


United 

States, 

64  hours. 


1,260 

1,000 

860 


Piece  rates  per  pound. 


England. 


d. 

0.168-10.0032 
.180-    .0080 
.0046 


United 
States. 


saooeo 

.0088 

.0103 


Eaniin0i  perwedc 


England, 
6611011X8. 


12.40 
2.10 
2.68 


7.09 
2.86 


United 

States, 

64hoi]ii» 


88.88 

&80 
8.76 


26.18 
&78 


HANK  WINDING. 

(Winding  from  a  skein  to  a  sixh)!.) 
fi^wed: 

En^and,  000  feet  per  minute. 

United  States,  450  feet  per  minnte. 
Attend: 

Bnghuid,  12  drums  to  each  winder. 

United  States,  18  to  24  drums  to  each  winder. 

Production,  piece  rates,  and  earnings. 


AT«ngB0f4. 


Fioduotion. 


England, 
66  noun. 


600 
400 
840 
270 


United 
64]ioiin. 


840 
660 
600 
890 


Piece  rates. 


England. 


d, 
0.206-10.0060 
.480-  .0087 
.666-  .0114 
.766-  .0164 


United 
States. 


80.0100 
.0140 
.0190 
.0260 


Earnings  per  week. 


England, 
66houxB. 


83.64 
8.48 
8.88 
4.16 


16.06 
3.77 


United 

States, 

64  hours. 


88.40 
0.10 
0.60 
0.76 


86.76 
0.18 


PQLISHINO. 

^Ked: 

England,  22  feet  per  minnta 

United  States,  00  feet  per  minute. 
Attend: 

England,  200  ends. 

United  States,  106  ends. 


Production,  piece  rates,  and  earnings. 


Production. 


Endand, 
66nourB. 


620 
426 
370 
303 


United 

States, 

64  boors. 


1,600 
1,460 
1,350 
1,200 


Piece  rates. 


En^and. 


d, 
0.3501-80.0071 
.626-    .0106 
.626-    .0126 
.726-     .0146 


United 
States. 


180.0004 
1.0104 
1.0111 
1.0126 


Earnings  per  week. 


Encland, 
65nour8. 


84.40 
4.61 
4.66 
4.42 


17.90 
4.60 


United 

States, 

64  hours. 


816.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 


16.00 


>  Dsywork;  rates  obtained  by  diyiding  production  into  wages. 
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8BLF-ACnifO  8F00LEB8. 

.  (Wlndincr  from  a  supply  spool  to  spool  ready  for  the  trade.) 
Speed: 

Shigland,  4,600  revolntions  per  minute. 

United  States,  4,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
Attend: 

England,  8  spindles. 

United  States,  8  iQ>indles. 

Production,  piece  rateg,  and  eam^$. 


300  yards... 
COO  yards... 
1,000  yards. 
1,300  yards. 


Production. 


Ensland, 
06  boors. 


Dfoen. 
2,300 
1,060 
960 


UnMwl 

States, 
54  boors. 


Doten, 
3,ttD 
1,060 


eoo 


Ptooe  rates. 


Englafid. 


O.ia6«|0.0Q06 
.250-  .0060 
.333-    .0067 


United 

Stetfls. 


10.00476 
.0100 


England, 
66  boon. 


•6.» 

6w36 
6ufi 


Unitwi 

Btetn, 

64lHaiB. 


Sll.tt 

lan 


IX  00 


CLABX  THBSAD   CO.,  NXWABK,  H.  7.,  BT  A.  H.  GSAYB. 


SEASONS    WHY   THE    PROPOSED   TABIFF   OK    200-YABD 

SHOULD  NOT  PBEVAEL. 


SPOOL    COTTON 


Washington,  D.  C,  April,  191S. 
The  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate: 

The  present  tariff  on  spool  cotton  (par.  314)  reads  as  follows: 

Spool  thread  of  cotton,  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons,  on  spools,  reek 
or  balls,  containing  on  each  spool,  reel,  or  ball,  not  exceeding  one  nundred  yards  oi 
thread,  six  cents  per  dozen;  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  on  each  spool,  reel,  or 
ball,  for  every  additional  hundred  yards  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  excess  of  one 
hundred,  six  cents  per  dozen  spools,  reels,  or  balls;  if  in  skeins,  cones,  or  tubes,  con- 
taining less  than  six  hundred  yards  each,  one-half  of  one  cent  for  eacn  one  htindred 
yards  or  fractional  part  thereof:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  duty  be  asseeeed 
upon  a  less  number  of  yards  than  is  marked  on  the  spools,  reels,  cones,  tubes,  skeins, 
or  balls:  And  provided  further ,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  twenty  pKer  centum  ad  valorem. 

VSThich  is  briefly  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  dozen  of  100-yard  spools, 
or  12  cents  per  dozen  of  200-yard  spools,  the  universal  length  used 
in  the  United  States. 

The  statistics  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department  (see  Tariff 
Handbook,  p.  209,  par.  260)  show  that  the  tariff  is  only  22.95  per 
cent,  this  percentage  being  reached  by  taking  the  value  of  the  impor- 
tations and  the  duty  paid.  This,  however,  is  most  misleading,  aa 
the  importations  consisted  almost  entirely  of  coarse  crochet  and 
embroidery  cottons  upon  which  a  duty  oi  20  per  cent  was  levied, 
as  per  the  last  clause  of  the  section. 

To  show  that  the  figures  are  erroneous  it  would  be  necessary  for 
200-yard  spool  cotton  to  be  sold  abroad  in  the  neighborhood  of  55 
cents  a  dozen  to  make  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  22.95  per  cent  reach 
the  present  rate  of  12  cents  per  dozen.  Of  course  tne  price  of  55 
cents  is  far  beyond  the  price  obtained  abroad  and  is  very  considerably 
higher  than  the  price  now  ruling  in  the  United  States. 
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As  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  following  table  which  represents 
the  net  wholesale  price — ^not  consumer's  price — of.  five  of  the  popular 
brands  200-yard  spool  cotton  of  England,  Ireland,  Belgium,  and 
German  manufacture,  and  from  which  you  will  observe  that  the 
average  wholesale  price  i3  about  29  cents  per  dozen,  and  that  the 
present  duty  of  12  cents  per  dozen  on  200-yard  spool  thread  of  cotton 
]s  equivalent  to  about  42  per  cent  of  the  foreign  wholesale  selling 
price,  as  follows: 

Oenla. 
The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co..  (Ltd.),  Manchester,  England:  "Arkwright" 
best  6/200  yards,  soft  finish  18/ — ^per  gross,  less  15  per  cent  and   3}  per 

cenl=net per  dozen . .  29. 862 

Present  duty do 12 

AloBt  Thread  Co.,  United  Spinning  A  Thread  Manufacturing  Co.,  (Ltd.), 
AIoBt,  Belgium:  "F  &  F.  B."  best  6/200  yards,  16/— per  gross,  less  10  per 

c^t  and  4  per  cent^net per  dozen. .  28 

Present  duty do 12 

Hicks,  Bulloch  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Sackville  Thread  Works,  Belfast,  Ireland:  "Sham- 
rock'' best  6/200  yards,  18/ — ^per  gross,  less  10  per  cent  and  4  per  cent= 

net per  dozen . .  31. 54 

Present  duty do 12 

Jonas  Brook  &  Bros.  (Ltd.),  Meltham,  England,  Brook*s  Glace  200  yards,  1/4} 

per  dozen,  less  14}  per  cent=:net per  dozen . .  29 

Present  duty do 12 

Zwimefpi  &  Nahfadenfabnk,  Goggingen,  Germany:  Patent  6/200  yards,  14.25 

marks  per  gross,  less  10  per  cent  and  4  per  cent=net per  dozen . .  24. 40 

Present  auty do 12 

The  average  of  the  above  prices  shows: 


Arkwririit  brand  (England) 
Brook'sbruid  (England) . . . 
Sbunrock  brand  (IreUuiJa) . . 

Akiit  brand  (Belgium) 

Svioerei  brand  ((Jermany). 


Wholesale 
price. 


Per  dozen, 

10.30 

.29 

.32 

.28 

•24^ 


1.4340 


Present 

duty  on 

aoo  yards. 


Per  dozen. 

10.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

12 


60 


Equivalent  to  an  average  wholesale  price  of  28.68  cents  per  dozen; 
ayerage  duty  of  12  cents  per  dozen.  Equivalent  to  41.85  per  cent 
dutv. 

There  are  many  more  cheaper  brands  made  by  the  above  and  other 
foreign  manufacturers. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  if  the  proposed  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad 
VBlorem  becomes  a  law  the  duty  on  200-yard  spool  cotton  will  be 
reduced  from  12  cents  per  dozen  to  about  4  cents  per  dozen,  a  reduc- 
tion of  66§  per  cent  from  the  present  rate. 

The  new  tariff,  too,  is  unfair  in  the  way  that  it  taxes  yams,  the 
basic  or  raw  material  from  which  spool  cotton  is  manufactured.  The 
duty  proposed  on  yams,  in  the  principal  numbers  used  for  thread 
mating  being  20  and  25  per  cent  (representing  over  90  per  cent  of 
«!«  of  200-yard  spool  cotton) .  In  otner  words  the  single  yam  upon 
which  a  lar^e  amount  of  labor  and  capital  has  to  be  expended  to  bring 
it  to  its  finished  state  for  spool  cotton,  is  more  favored  than  the  fin- 
iaked  article.  Thus,  the  tariff,  if  passed  in  its  present  form,  is  incon- 
sistent and  unjust,  and  will  give  undue  advantage  to  foreign  compe- 
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tition,  as  in  the  proposed  tariff  the  finished  marketable  product  200- 
yard  spool  cotton  has  a  protection  of  but  15  per  cent,  whereas  the 
single  yams  receive  a  protection  of  20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent. 

We  would  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  we  should  have  a 
slightly  Ingher  rate  of  duty,  say  10  per  cent  on  spool  cotton,  than  that 

given  to  fine  yams  on  account  of  its  being  the  finished  product.  This 
as  been  recognized  in  the  case  of  bleached  cotton  cloths  which  have 
been  given  under  the  new  tariff,  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  over  yams,  abo 
their  raw  material,  and  not  as  highly  a  finisned  product  as  200-yard 
spool  cotton. 

Underwood  hill. 


Noe. 

Cotton 

thread  and 

yam. 

Un- 
bleached 
cloth. 

Bleached. 

ItoO 

Percent. 
6 

n 

10 
15 

30 
35 

Percent. 
30 

Percent. 
10 

10  to  19 

lU 

30  to  39 

iT 

40  to  49 L 

90 

50  to  50 

S2| 

60  to  99 

25 

100  to  flniB 

30 

Spool  thread  of  cotton,  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons  on  spools,  reels,  or 
balls,  or  in  skeins,  cones,  or  tubes,  or  in  any  other  form,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Payne  law. 

Gray  cotton  thread  and  yam,  specific  duties: 

Nos.  I's  to  15'b,  2^  cents  per  pound. 

No6.  lO's  to  30's,  \  cent  per  number  per  pound  additional. 

Nos.  31*8  and  above,  \  cent  per  number  per  pound  additional  provided  that  no 
number  pay  less  than  15  cents. 
Calculated  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates: 

Nos.  I's  to  15's,  19  per  cent. 

Nos.  21 's  to  30*8,  16.05  per  cent. 

Nos.  31'b  to  40*8,  29.98  per  cent. 

Nos.  41*8  to  50'8,  29.54  per  cent. 

Nos.  51'b  to  60*8,  26.37  per  cent. 

Nos.  71'8  to  SO's,  29.33  per  cent. 

Nos.  91*8  to  100*8,  36.15  per  cent. 


Par.  257.— BLEACHED  COTTOV,  ETC.  . 

WINBSOB  PKINT  WOBXS,  66  AND  67  WOBTH  STBBET,  NEW  TOUC  CITT, 
BT  CHABLSS  MABVXN  HOWABD,  VZCB  PBESIDSNT. 

New  York,  May  19,  191S. 

To  the  Honorable  Senaiors,  Charles  F.  Johnson,  chairman;  Hoke  Smith 
and  William  Hughes,  members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Finance 
Committee: 

COTTON  PMNTING  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  available  (1911),  it  was  estimated 
that  there  are  in  the  Unit^  States  about  392  printing  machines, 
capable  of  a  daily  consumption  of  cloth  of  98,000  pieces,  or^  per  work- 
ng  year  of  300  working  days,   29,400,000  pieces;  or,  nguring  50 
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yards  to  the  piece,  1,470,000,000  yards.  This  is  of  printed  material 
alone  and  does  not  include  dyed  fabrics.  The  industry  has  been  pro- 
gressive  and  has  developed  from  a  low  quality  of  goods  ranging  from 
4^  cents  to  6  cents  per  yard,  to  the  finer  and  nigher  grades  selUn^  up 
to  60  cents  or  more.  We  can  now  produce  workmanship  equcu  to 
that  of  any  country  in  the  world,  but  the  drastic  reduction  of  tariff 
will  undoubtedly  bring  in  an  unfair  foreign  competition,  particularly 
on  the  finer  grades,  and  would  discourage  tiie  progress  already  made* 

The  important  point  of  domestic  competition  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of;  it  is  most  active  and  persistent  and  Keeps  prices  down  to  tihe  low- 
est point.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  English  field  where  the 
industry  is  practically  controlled  hj  a  trust  called  "The  Calico  Print- 
ers Association,"  they  controlling,  it  is  estimated,  80  per  cent  of  the 
production,  and  can,  therefore,  control  prices.  The  American  printer 
keeps  the  cost  of  printing  down  only  oy  efficiency  of  organization, 
lai^e  runs  per  pattern,  and  consequent  greater  production  per 
machine. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  foreigner  has  and  is 
seeking  the  markets  of  the  world  and  can  handle  them,  owing,  aside 
from  manufacturing  advantages,  to  better  shipping  and  banking 
connections. 

Our  labor  is  more  highly  paid.  To  our  general  help,  the  lowest 
^ade  of  employee,  we  pay  wages  50  per  cent  greater  tlian  those  paid 
in  Great  Britain.  On  eignt  other  positions  in  a  print  works,  the  only 
English  data  available,  we  pay  wages  ranging  from  80  to  250  per  cent 

Sreater;  and  as  labor,  we  estunate,  is  55  per  cent  of  our  cost  of  pro- 
uction,  this  item  alone  must  be  appreciated. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  also  that  Canada  has  a  tariff  of 
25  per  cent  on  gray  ana  bleached  cotton  and  35  per  cent  on  printed 
cotton  goods,  which  shows  that  Canada  appreciates  the  distmction 
between  goods  that  are  only  bleached  and  those  that  are  gone  through 
the  later  processes  of  finishing. 

In  accordance  with  my  suggestion  accepted  by  you,  I  present 
herewith  certain  amendments  1  would  suggest  be  made  to  Bin  H.  R. 
3321. 

These  amendments  are  based  upon  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
May  8,  1913,  and  deal  witii  the  cloth  schedule  in  only  so  far  as  it 
affects  cotton  cloth  when  bleached,  dyed,  printed,  etc.,  as  appearing 
in  paragraph  257,  page  66,  lines  19,  20,  21,  and  22. 

OBJECTS. 

I.  We  feel  the  duties  prescribed  on  gray  cloths  in  the  bill  H.  R. 
3321,  as  passed,  are  so  low  that  in  view  of  the  additional  low  duties 
placed  on  finished  material,  an  extra  tariff  is  absolutely  necessary  on 
the  finished  goods  to  enable  the  American  printer  to  overcome  the 
low  tariff  fixed  on  gray  cloth,  with  other  considerations  hereafter 
outlined,  and  exist.  This  is  particularly  necessary  on  fine  wash  fab- 
rics—i.e.,  printed,  dyed,  and  mercerized  fabrics  of  fine  yarns — which 
fabrics  are  being  developed  by  American  printers  and  require  greater 
protection  to  perfect  this  development. 

II.  As  dyeing,  printing,  and  mercerizing  and  other  processes  are 
Qiany  steps  in  advance  or  bleaching,  a  substantial  distinction  should 
he  made  oetween  goods  bleached  only  and  those  otherwise  finished. 
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The  cost  of  bleaching  in  a  finishing  works  is  necessarily  greater  than 
in  a  plant  equipped  for  bleaching  only.  We  estimate  that  a  bleachery 
turning  out  a  production  equal  to  that  of  the  Windsor  ft'int  Workg 
can  do  so  at  approximately  25  per  cent  of  our  cost.  Figuring  on  this 
basis,  these  goods  being  subject  to  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  dyed  and 

{printed  fabrics  should  carry  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  although  we  request 
ess,  as  will  appear  in  a  later  paragraph. 

I  would  therefore  suggest: 

Cloth  schedule,  para^aph  257,  page  66: 

In  line  19,  after  word  "bleached, ''insert  the  words  "shall  be  subject 
to  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  rates  otherwise 
chargeable  thereon." 

In  line  19,  softer  the  word  "dyed,"  insert*  the  words  "colored, 
stained,  painted,  printed,  napped,  mercerized,  or  otherwise  advanc6<i 
by  any  other  process  beyond  tne  process  of  bleaching,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  duty  of  7^  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  tiie  rates  otherwise 
chargeable  thereon." 

After  these  amendments  section  257  would  read,  from  the  clause 
ending  on  page  66,  line  19,  as  follows: 

Cotton  cloth  when  bleached  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  2)  per  centum  ad  valorem 
in  addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon,  and  when  dved,  colored,  stained, 
painted,  printed,  napped,  mercerized,  or  otherwise  advanced  by  any  other  procesi 
oeyond  bleachinjg,  snail  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  7i  per  centum  ad  valoram  in  additum 
the  rates  otherwise  changeable  thereon. 

The  result  of  these  alterations  would  be: 

First.  To  truly  recognize  the  dijfference  between  cotton  cloths  only 
bleached  and  those  far  advanced  by  other  processes. 

Second.  To  ^ye  a  protection  that  is  necessary  in  an  industiy  that 
18  most  competitive  in  this  country  and  can  not  afford  to  be  jeopa^ 
dized  by  foreign  competition  by  other  than  a  fair  differential. 

Third.  The  words  ''advanced  by  any  other  process  beyond  the 
process  of  bleaching"  will  cover  any  processes  now  employed  not 
covered  and  protect  against  any  new  processes  that  may  be  devel- 
oped and  which  would  not  be  covered  by  this  clause  as  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  samples  on  this  and  the  following  sheets  (not  printed)  repre- 
sent some  of  the  products  of  the  Windsor  print  works. 

On  each  sheet  is  a  sample  of  the  cloth  in  the  grav  as  received  by  ub,i 
and  sample  in  the  bleached  state,  also  in  the  dyed  and  printed  state. 

These  will  give  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  number  of  processes  that  are 
involved  in  these  different  classes  of  production. 

The  number  of  operations  in  a  cotton  printing  establishment  is 
about  23;  of  these  23  operations  only  6  appear  in  the  process  of 
bleached  goods,  leaving  17  that  have  to  be  employed  to  produce  dyed 
and  printed  fabrics. 
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Para.  2S7-S69.— GOTTOV  CLOTHS. 

AXOSXEAG  XAHITPACTimiHO   CO.,   AXES   BTTILDINa,   BOSTOK,   XABS.,   BT 

F.  C.  DiniAINE,  TBEASTJBEB. 

BBIEF  BEGARDING   GINGHAMS,   A   CLASS  OF   GOODS   COMFBISINO  ABOUT   8^ 
FEB  CENT  OF  THE  COTTON  CliOTH  MADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  honorable  Membehs  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C: 

In  framing  tariff  schedules,  especially  where  the  basis  of  rates  is 
completely  changed,  as  in  the  cloth  items  of  Schedule  I  of  the  Un- 
derwood oill  (H.  B.  3321),  it  is  inevitable  that  some  inequalities 
should  occur.  Any  inequality,  we  understand,  your  committee  is 
willing  to  see  corrected  where  the  change  does  not  affect  the  general 
principle  on  which  the  measure  is  framed ;  and  it  is  to  such  an  ine*- 
quaUty  we  beg  to  call  your  attention. 

Ginghams  are  fabrics  woven  wholly  or  in  part  from  colored  yarns 
and  contain  generally  no  yams  coarser  than  No.  19.  These  goods 
have  been  treated  very  dinerently  in  H.  K.  3321  from  other  cotton 
fabrics,  having  considerably  less  duty  proportionately  than  ordinary 
gray  goods. 

We  trust  the  committee  must  agree  with  us  that  the  rates  should 
be  corrected  and  equalized,  on  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
My  established  in  the  Tariff  Board's  report  on  Schedule  I. 

In  calling  your  attrition  to  this  matter  we  offer  no  opinion  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  rates  imposed  in  the  bill,  which  we  presume  have 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  committee.  We  are  asking  to  have 
ginsfaams.  of  whidbi  we  are  extensive  manufacturers,  treated  equi- 
taUv  in  tne  rates  to  be  establish^  in  H.  K.  3321. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  contains  a  table,  No.  215,  pages 
744  to  789,  giving  the  details  of  construction  of  more  than  1,200  f  ab- 
pcs.  represMiting  almost  the  whole  cotton  industry,  and  in  this  table 
is  shown  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  cotton  (or  material)  and  the 
percentage  oi  cost  of  converting  the  cotton  into  cloth  for  all  these 
fabrics. 

In  this  table  No.  215  the  different  cloth  constructions  are  arranged 
in  groups  according  to  the  classification  of  the  tariff  of  1909,  but  the 
pwentagB  of  the  duty  under  H.  E.  8321  to  cost  of  conversion  can 
he  in  all  cases  readily  ascertained  and  compared. 

Soch  a  comparison  in  the  case  of  plain  gray  goods  of  all  ordi- 
pwy  numbers,  and  also  of  ginghams,  is  given  below,  and  from  this 
rt  can  r^idily  be  seen  that  the  duties  on  ginghams  are  much  less  com- 
pared with  conversion  cost  than  on  the  plain  goods. 

GBAY  0L0TH8. 

^i^p  A.— Twenty-flve  samples  containing  no  yams  finer  than  No.  10.  Oon- 
Jjnlon  coet:  Average^  24.7  per  cent;  duty  (H.  R.  3821),  10  per  cent,  40  per  cent 
wcoDTerslon  cost. 

Yams  ItettDeen  No.  19  and  No.  39. 

Cfoapj  B,  C,  B,  F,  L. — 469  samplea  Conversion  cost  Average,  30  per  cent 
Jw  (H.  B.  8821),  121  per  cent,  41.66  per  cent  of  conversion  cost 

Non.-.A  few  of  tbeae  eaaiples  are  below  19*8  and  would  take  the  10  per  cent 
^ty,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  average. 
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Yams  hetween  No.  S9  and  No.  59. 

Oroup  K. — 60  samples.  Conversion  cost  Average,  41.1  per  cent.  Dut^ 
(H.  R.  8321),  17}  per  cent,  42}  per  cent  of  conversion  cost. 

Tarns  hettoeen  No.  59  and  No.  99. 

Groups  H  and  L. — ^215  samples.  Conversion  cost.  Average,  46}  per  cent 
Duty  (H.  R.  3321),  22}  per  cent  48}  per  cent  of  conversion  cost 

Note. — ^A  few  of  these  goods  contain  yarn  finer  than  100*s,  and  woiiid  take  i 
27}  per  cent  duty  under  H.  R.  3321. 

OINOHAM8. 

Colored  yams  adove  19*s  or  ginghams,  pMn  toeave. 
Oroup  Fl, — ^12  samples.    Page  760,  Tarilf  Board  report    Samples  615  to  526 

Yams  19  to  59. 

Conversion  cost  Average,  50.2  per  cent  Duty  (H.  R.  8321),  15  per  cent,  SJ 
per  cent  of  conversion  cost.  (Duty  should  be  proportionately  at  least  21  pe 
cent)    See  below. 

DBOP-BOX  LOOM  WORK. 

Checks  and  plaids. 
Group  F2, — 16  samples.    Page  762,  TarifT  Board  report    Samples  554  to  56^ 

Yams  19  to  ^0. 

Conversion  cost  Average,  66.7  per  cent  Duty  (H.  R.  3321),  16  per  cent,  7\ 
per  cent  of  conversion  cost  (Duty  should  be  proportionately  at  least  23.6  pe 
cent) 

Note. — ^Although  the  filling  is  given  as  No.  40  in  a  few  (five)  of  these  sampla 
a  foreign  competitor  would  of  course  use  No.  39  with  a  little  lighter  warp  anj 
thus  avoid  the  extra  duty.  Neither  the  cost  nor  selling  value  of  the  goods  vroal 
in  any  way  be  affected  by  the  change. 

Comparing  gingham  conversion  costs  and  duties  with  the  rates  o| 
common  gray  goods,  we  find  on  the  469  samples  of  gray  goods  thi^ 
the  proposed  duty  in  H.  R.  3321  is  41.66  per  cent  of  the  conversio] 
cost.  Forty-one  and  sixty-six  one-hundreaths  per  cent  of  oonversio^ 
cost  applied  to  ginghams  would  call  for  at  least  a  duty  of  21  per  cei^ 
in  the  bill,  inst^d  of  15  per  cent,  on  samples  given  in  group  Fl,  No^ 
515  to  526,  and  of  at  least  23.6  per  cent  on  group  F2,  samples  Koc 
554  to  568. 

By  following  the  proposed  duties  under  H.  B.  3321  on  the  Tariou 
^ray-cloth  constructions  in  use  in  the  United  States,  as  given  abov^ 
it  is  noted  that  the  new  duties  run  to  40  per  cent,  41|,  42^,  and  48i 
per  cent  of  the  conversion  costs  of  different  grades. 

On  ginghams  the  duties  are  only  26  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  o 
conversion  costs.    The  modification  of  this  clear  inequality  is  r6 

a  nested.    The  colored-yam  goods  are  equitably  entitled  to  a  high^ 
uty,  as  given. 

Manufacturers  of  colored  yarns  coarser  than  No.  19,  like  ticking^ 
denims,  etc.,  are  given  duties  of  35  per  cent  to  37  per  cent  of  con  vet 
sion  cost,  as  shown  below. 

Colored  yams  below  19' s  {tickings,  denims,  stripes,  etc). 

Group  B. — 20  samples.  Conversion  cost,  average,  34.1  per  cent  Duty  (H.  B 
3321),  121  per  cent,  37  per  cent  of  conversion  cost 

Group  E. — 60  samples,  14  with  yams  above  lO'a  Conversion  cost,  areragi 
36.1  per  cent    Duty  (H.  R.  3321),  12}  per  cent,  35  per  cent  of  conversion  cod 

This  further  proves  that  the  duties  on  ginghams  are  far  below 
they  should  be  proportionately. 
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We  therefore  request  that  to  properly  make  this  modification  the 
following  changes  be  made  in  U.  B.  3321 : 

Paragraph  257,  page  65,  line  11,  strike  out  the  words  "Jacquard 
figured. 

Tine  12,  strike  out  "  2J  per  cent "  and  insert  "  5  per  cent" 

And  add,  after  the  word  "  thereon,"  line  13,  the  following  words : 

Provided,  That  cotton  cloth  of  fancy  or  figured  weaves  of  any  de8crlptlon« 
€ord£»  stripes*  checks,  plaids,  figures,  kindred  weaves,  and  leno  weaves;  and 
cloth  composed  whoUy  or  in  part  of  any  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  duty  of  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to'  all  foregoing  rates  on  cotton  cloths  provided 
for  by  this  paragraph. 

APPENDIX. 

The  Underwood  bUl  (H.  R.  3321)  adds  only  21  per  cent  to  the  duty  on  gray 
cloths  for  the  duty  on  the  same  goods  printed,  dyed,  and  finished.  On  this 
subject  of  coloring  by  dyeing  in  the  piece  and  finishing  gray  cloth  the  Tariff 
Board,  on  page  S02,  says: 

"A  comparison  of  the  finishing  charges  in  the  two  countries  is  therefore  indic- 
ative of  the  relative  costs  of  finishing  in  those  countriea 

^'Tbe  English  rates  are  fixed  by  bleaching  and  printing  associations  which 
control  about  80  per  cent  of  the  business  in  their  respective  fields,  and  these 
rates  are  closely  followed  by  the  few  independent  concerns.  The  charges  in 
the  Tnited  States  are  fixed  independently  by  different  plants,  and  the  table 
gives  the  predominant  rates  during  the  period  of  investigation. 

*'  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  tbat  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  samples  for 
wliich  data  were  obtained  in  the  two  countries  the  American  charges  were 
k>wer.  In  a  few  instances  the  American,  rates  are  only  about  one-half  the 
Eniflish." 

Tbeee  rates  show  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  relative  costs  of  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing in  England  and  the  United  States.  They  only  show  that  the  American 
fioiAhers  are  on  a  competitive  basis,  while  the  English  finishers  are  in  a  combi- 
nation or  trust  and  will  doubtless  be  much  encouraged  by  the  low  2}  per  cent 
duty  on  their  work. 

Although  the  cost  of  dyeing  and  finishing  of  gray  goods  has  nothing  what- 
^rer  to  do  with  the  cost  of  dyeing  yams  for  ginghams  and  finishing  the  goods 
ifter  weaving;  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  above  quoted  has  been  made  the 
tMJtis  for  the  assertion  that  dyeing  and  finishing  can  be  done  as  cheaply  here 
M  in  England ;  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  it.  Now 
«'e  could  not  do  dyeing  and  finishing  as  cheaply  here  as  abroad,  even  if  the 
Mies  now  placed  on  dyestuffs  were  removed;  but  assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
ftr^mment,  that  we  could  do  so,  and  that  the  cost  of  these  processes  should 
therefore  be  deducted  from  gingham  conversion  cost  before  computing  an 
suitable  duty  on  them,  our  position  would  be  in  no  way  changed. 

In  no  gingham  mill  is  the  cost  of  dyeing  the  yams  and  finishing  the  cloth 
Qvore  than  one-fifth  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  conversion. 

taking  this  deduction  we  find  in  plain  ginghams,  Fl,  that  the  cotton  could 
be  left  554  per  cent  and  the  conversion  441  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  box-loom  ginghams,  F2,  the  cotton  and  conversion  would  be  50  per  cent 

The  higher  cost  (exclusive  of  coloring  and  finishing)  of  making  ginghams, 
or  higher  coot  of  **  conversion  *'  compared  with  gray  goods  of  the  same  count 
aid  nnmbers  of  yam,  is  due  to  the  added  difiicully  of  handling  and  making 
vp  patterns  in  colored  yams,  necessitating  extra  processes,  greater  care,  and 
•Mower  running,  and  m<Mre  complicated  machinery. 

Compared  with  469  common  gray-cloth  samples  the  duties  on  the  two  ging- 
Um  gronpe  ^ould  be,  under  H.  R.  3321 — 

h.  4H  per  cent  of  441 18-  50 

^<ld  for  oolorfns 2. 60 

21.00 

^^411  per  cent  of  50 20. 83 

-ka  for  coloring 2. 60 

23.33 
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Ginghams  should  not  be  comjMired  with  gray  goods  referred  to  by  Tvi 
Board  in  Table  156,  page  502,  which  table  only  refers  to  samples  of  gray  goo<i 
that  have  been  dyed,  bleached,  or  printed.  Ginghams  of  the  100  samples  do  t^ 
appear  in  Table  156. 

The  gingham  samples  are  among  samples  Nos.  71  to  89,  which  are  n^ 
finished  or  compared. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Amobkeao  Manttfagtubino  Go., 
By  F.  0.  DuNAiNB,  Treasurer. 


jr.  J.  FABKOK,  446-457  WEST  THIBTY-FIB8T  BTBEET,  NEW  YOSX,  H.  Y. 

New  Yobk,  Mio/  tf,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Comndttee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  a  possible  omi 
sion  in  the  writing  of  Schedule  I,  paragraph  257,  H.  E.  10 : 

Cotton  cloth, — Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  mercerUed- 
various  specified  ratea 

Cotton  cloth, — ^When  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  Jai 
quard  figured,  or  mercerized,  shaU  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  21  per  cent  i^ 
valorem,  in  addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon. 

The  apparent  intention  being  to  consider  only  cotton  cloth  mam 
factured  wholly  abroad,  both  in  unfinished  and  finished  state. 

The  omission  consists  in  failure  to  provide  for  cotton  doth  mant 
factured  in  the  United  States  and  then  sent  abroad  for  finidiing. 

The  intent  of  this  paragraph  is  to  fix  a  duty  of  2i  per  cent  a 
valorem  on  the  cost  or  value  of  the  cloth,  to  cover  the  finishing,  an 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  finishers,  and  which  is  presun 
ably  reasonable  and  fair,  but  as  it  is  not  specifically  stated  to  tfa 
contrary,  such  cloth  of  domestic  manufacture,  after  being  finishe 
abroad  and  returned  to  this  country,  may  be  made  to  pay  in  additi<^ 
to  this  2^  per  cent  the  same  dut^jr  as  if  fully  manufactured  abroo^ 
which  may  result  in  the  imposition  of  a  duty  amounting  to  seven 
hundred  per  cent  protective  tariff  on  the  finishing,  instead  of  pr< 
tecting  the  finishing  work  (which  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  tlj 
total  value)  by  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  similar  goo<j 
of  foreign  manufacture. 

By  way  of  general  illustration  we  will  select  a  medium  cottc 
cloth— 

Which  would  be  valued  abroad  at per  yard 90. 2t 

The  import  duty  of  20  per  cent  adds do .0^ 

The  import  duty  on  finishing,  2\  per  cent,  adds do .  0^ 


-A 


The  same  cloth  fabricated  in  the  United  States,  equivalent  value  per 
yard .aC 

Sent  abroad  for  finishing,  when  returned,  might  be  dutiable  as 
foUows : 

On  the  cloth,  20  per  cent $0.06 

On  the  finish,  2}  per  cent .OOf 


An  nnintentlonal  and  improper  tax  of  20  per  cent,  as  above 
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Tbe  condition  here  illustrated  would  have  general  application  and 
would  render  it  commercially  impossible  to  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  with  the  assurance  that  our  finishing  plants  would  be 
oompelled  to  recognize  foreign  competition  such  as  it  is  designed  that 
the  American  manufacturer  shall  do. 

The  tariff  of  2|  per  cent  fixed  by  paragraph  261,  Schedule  I,  is 
alone  presumably  sufficient,  and  it  is  submitted  that  it  would  be 
manif^y  unfair  to  impose  upon  goods  manufactured  by  American 
labor  ana  merely  finished  abroad  duties  totaling  exactly  the  same 
as  npon  similar  goods  entirely  fabricated  and  finished  abroad. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  branches  of  the  industry  is  the 
fact  that  the  finishing  plants  of  this  country  would  be  enabled  to 
double  or,  perhaps,  treble  their  charge  for  finishing  work,  and  pres- 
ent rates  for  performing  this  work  are  known  to  be  nighly  profitable. 

Unless  it  is  made  clear  that  fabrics  woyen  in  the  United  States,  of 
yams  spun  either  here  or  abroad,  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  fabri- 
cation tax— whidi  in  the  case  of  fancy  weaves  is  35  per  cent  or 
higher— the  effect  will  be  to  discourage  or  render  impossible  the 
manufacture  of  certain  cotton  cloth  in  mis  country. 

While  no  special  advantage  would  be  gained  by  the  manufacturer 
(weaving  mill),  favorable  action  on  this  recommendation  would  re- 
rolt  in  great  benefit  to  the  people  (labor)  by  providing  employment 
in  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  fabrics  that  otherwise  mi^ht 
be  brought  from  abroad.  The  consumer  would  be  insured  a  pnce 
IB  compJBtition  with  imported  goods  of  eciual  quality  and  finish,  and 
there  would  be  no  injury  done  to  the  finishers  of  the  United  States, 
who  would  continue  to  receive  the  proposed  protection  of  2J  per 
ant,  not  on  the  cost  of  the  finishing  work,  but  upon  the  total  value 
rf  the  fabric 

Viewed  from  every  angle,  the  result  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
purpose  of  the  present  revision. 


COVSOUDAIBD  OOTTOIT  VUCK  CO.,  COHnNBHTAL  T&UST  BUILDIHa,  BAL- 

nxoas,  XB.,  bt  willxaic  o.  nichols,  oenebal  sxtpebintendeht. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  d,  191S. 
Senator  CuARLsa  F.  Johnson, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  (7. 

Dear  Sm:  We  understand  that  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  known 
•s  House  bill  10,  proposes  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  coarse  cotton 
goods  to  about  7^  per  cent. 

This  rate  is  so  low  that  we  estimate  it  will  lead  to  much  import  a - 
^n  of  goods  of  the  kind  made  in  Baltimore,  and  there  seems  to  be 
wt  one  way  of  meeting  this  foreign  competition. 

The  cost  of  making  cotton  goods  is  made  up  of  three  parts:  First, 
the  stock,  cotton ;  second,  the  manufacturing  labor;  third,  the  general 
^^pense,  comprising  fuel  for  power,  heat,  light,  etc.,  supplies,  repairs, 
^^  iiffiurance,  salaries,  etc. 

The  cost  of  cotton  is  the  same  in  England  as  in  this  country.  More 
<^n  is  consumed  in  that  country  than  here,  and  the  freight  rates 
•"?  as  low  as  our  own. 

'Hie  cost  of  supplies  is  greater  in  this  country  than  in  England, 
leoordiiig  to  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board.    We  do  not  know  how 
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a  reduction  in  these  general  expenses,  which  are  comprised  in  a  larg 
measure  of  the  cost  of  fuel,  can  be  made,  and  there  remains  only  on 
element  in  the  cost  of  goods,  namely,  the  labor. 

This  we  do  not  wish  to  reduce,  as  the  wages  at  the  present  tin] 
are  none  too  high  and  any  reduction  would  make  it  all  the  more  dilQ 
cult  for  us  to  obtain  help  to  run  the  mills.  We  are  in  competitio! 
with  many  kinds  of  industries  and  have  suffered  from  shortage  ^ 
help  during  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  statements  i\ 
the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  the  cotton  schedule  of  the  preses 
tariff.  Unfortunately,  among  the  100  samples  of  fabric  analyze 
by  the  bo^rd  upon  which  they  made  special  reports  there  was  no 
included  any  sample  of  heavy  duck  fabric  such  as  is  made  in  Balti 
more,  and  on  this  account  we  are  unable  to  point  out  the  exact  di| 
ferences  in  cost.  We  call  your  attention,  however,  to  certain  state 
ments  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

The  process  of  making  cotton  goods  may  be  divided  into  twj 
parts — the  conversion  of  the  cotton  into  yam  and  the  fabrication  oj 
the  yarn  into  goods.  On  page  9  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Boai^ 
it  is  stated  that  the  actual  book  figures  for  English  mills  and  Ameri 
can  mills  show  that  the  labor  cost  per^  pound  of  yarn  in  Americai 
mills  is  about  one-seventh  higher  than  in  English  mills. 

It  is  further  stated  on  page  11  that  there  is  a  difference  in  tlij 
system  of  weaving  in  American  and  English  mills  which  is  welj 
Imown  to  the  cotton  manufacturers.  In  me  manufacture  of  heavj 
duck,  however,  for  various  reasons  the  number  of  looms  which  cai 
be  attended  by  one  weaver  in  our  mills  is  one,  two,  or  three,  and  u{ 
a  few  instances  on  light  ducks  four  looms.  It  is  a  fair  inference 
from  the  remarks  on  page  11,  and  following  that  goods  of  a  class 
in  which  the  weaver  can  attend  only  one,  two,  or  three  looms  can  iM 
woven  cheaper  in  England  than  in  this  country  on  account  of  tli< 
lower  rate  of  wages,  and  the  figures  given  in  detail  confirm  thu 
statement.  On  page  481  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  there  u 
beginning  of  a  long  table  i^owing  actual  records  of  English  weaver^ 
and  you  will  notice  that  these  weekly  earning  include  not  onlj 
the  actual  wages  of  th^  weaver  for  his  attention  to  the  ranninfj 
of  the  looms,  but  also  certain  other  work  known  as  labor  which  h 
incidental  to  the  actual  work  of  weaving.  This  includes  bringing 
filling  from  the  storeroom,  sweeping,  oiling,  cleaning,^  examining 
the  roll  of  cloth,  and  repairing  little  impenections,  trimming  tbA 
edges,  etc.  In  America  this  work  is  done  by  attendants  in  th4 
employ  of  the  mill,  and  is  not  included  in  the  weaver's  wages.  W^ 
invite  your  special  attention  to  the  actual  records  of  English  weaver^ 
and  it  is  an  easy  task  to  obtain  these  figures  by  multiplying  the  yardi 
per  week  by  the  wage  per  yard,  when  it  will  be  found  that  these 
wages  vary  from  $8.22  up  to  some  over  $8. 

The  average  of  the  first  10  weavers  on  each  page  of  plain  weaving 
is  as  follows:  Page  481,  $5.98  per  week;  page  «2,  $5.40  per  week: 
page  488,  $6.13  per  week;  page  484,  $4.82  per  week;  page  485,  $6.47 
per  week;  total  average,  $5.76  per  week. 

The  average  earnings  per  week  of  full  time  in  our  Mount  Vemooi 
mill  for  the  week  en<£ng  May  8  was  $10.11  (92  weavers),  and  this 
did  not  include  the  additional  work  known  as  laboring,  which  is 
included  in  the  English  figures.    If  we  add  to  the  cost  of  weaving' 
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20  per  oent  for  this  additional  labor  the  rate  in  comparison  would 
be  as  $5.76  against  $12.14. 

Further,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  cost  of  erecting  a  cotton 
mill  for  making  goods  of  ordinary  kinds,  which  is  given  on  page 
4C5  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board.  The  cost  per  spindle  in  the 
United  States  is  set  at  $17.43,  and  $12.72  in  England.  It  is  well 
understood  among  cotton  manufacturers  that  the  cost  of  building 
and  equipping  a  mill  for  making  duck  is  much  greater  per  spindle 
ind  is  generafi^  regarded  as  about  twice  the  cost  oi  the  orainary  milL 
We  mention  this  that  you  may  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness in  Baltimore  and  the  necessity  of  fair  profits  for  a  reasonable 
return  upon  the  investment. 

Again,  on  page  8  it  is  said  the  cost  of  erecting  a  spinning  and 
weaving  plant  in  this  country  is  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  in 
England;  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  that  the  returns  in  profit 
in  this  country  should  be  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  England  that 
capital  may  be  justified  in  investing  in  cotton  manufacturmg.  This 
company  has  in  the  last  few  years  spent  large  sums  of  money  in 
renewing  and  developing  its  plants  in  Baltimore,  and  the  possible 
output  was  never  as  large  as  to-day.  It  is  very  disappointing  after 
this  outlay  to  face  a  prospect  of  poor  business,  insufficient  market, 
and  foreign  competition  on  most  unfavorable  terms. 

The  present  plants  include  8  mills  with  about  80,000  spindles,  em- 
doying  about  2,500  hands  with  a  weekly  pay  roll  of  about  $17,000. 
We  are  prepared  to  make  all  weights  of  duck  from  7  ounces  per 
yard  to  the  heaviest  constructions,  and  from  1  inch  to  16  feet  in  width. 
We  also  make  lamp  wick,  twine,  rope,  etc. 

I  have  tried  in  the  figures  just  given  to  establish  our  position  by 
the  report  rendered  through  your  House  of  Representatives  by  an 
American  commission  who  studied  this  subject  for  a  long  time. 

Furthermore,  we  would  state  that  the  general  manager  of  our 
cc^pany  is  English  by  birth  f  has  been  raised  in  and  about  English 
mills:  since  coming  to  this  country  has  made  various  trips  to  his 
homeimd  and  other  European  countries;  and  it  is  his  judgment 
that  the  proposed  rates  of  tariff  on  cotton  goods  will  lead  to  large 
importations  of  goods  from  England  of  the  character  niade  in  our 
Baltimore  mills,  rendering  it  more  difficult  to  keep  our  mills  in  oper- 
ation and  work  people  employed. 

W>  also  have  in  our  selling  force  an  export  department,  which 
has  been  trving  to  build  up  and  extend  an  export  business,  but  they 
have  foana  flie  difference  in  price  between  our  ffoods  and  Englisn 
e>^  of  the  same  character  to  be  a  barrier  which  we  have  not  yet 
overoome,  and  it  is  their  opinion  that  the  proposed  rates  will  lead 
^  jpave  injury  to  our  business. 

^  Considennff  aU  these  facts,  we  earnestly  request  that  vou  use  your 
mflnenoe  to  €>btain  a  higher  rate  on  cotton  goods  than  that  provided 
m  the  Underwood  bill- 

Our  company  freely  opened  their  books  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Tarijff  Boanl,  who  examined  the  accounts  of  four  of  our  mills  which 
tre  included  in  thor  report,  and  we  protest  t^at  the  facts  which 
^  most  have  gained  do  not  warrant  so  drastic  a  reduction  in  the 
tanff  rates. 

The  data  whidi  we  have  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board  are  only  a  few  of  many  which  might  be  elaborated  upon,  but 
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we  call  vour  especiAl  attentioii  to  the  table  on  pages  684  and  6$^ 
which  snows  the  comparative  wages  of  cotton-mill  workers  i] 
England  and  in  this  country.  It  would  appear  to  be  up  to  the  advo 
CBtes  of  the  tariff  bill  to  mow  how  we  can  compete  wiUi  Englisl 
goods  on  a  basis  of  7^  per  cent  tariff,  with  a  oifference  nmninj 
mainly  from  3S  to  112  per  cent  in  wages. 


J.  SACHS  ft  CO.,  45-47  WEST  TWXNTT-FIBST  8TBXST,  VXW  TOBX,  V.  t 

BT  POTTXB. 

New  Yobk,  May  26, 191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  Paragraphs  257  and  258  of  the  proposed  tariff  (H.  B 
3321)  provide  for  cotton  cloths,  both  plain  and  figured.  Plumetia 
dotted  SWISS,  madras  muslin,  and  similar  fabrics  are  cotton  cloth 
containing  figures  woyen  by  the  use  of  the  jacquard,  swivel,  or  oih« 
attachment  to  the  loom.  Such  goods  appear  to  us  to  be  clearlj 
provided  for  under  the  above  paragraphs,  but  the  examiner  of  sue] 
goods  in  the  loced  appraiser's  ofiice  insinuates  that  such  goods  ma] 
be  returned  by  him  lor  duty  at  60  per  cent  under  paragraph  36S 
He  appears  to  interpret  the  clause  woven  fabrics  *  *  *  fron 
which  threads  have  been  *  *  *  cut,"  etc.,  in  that  paragraph  fl 
covering  all  goods  with  clipped  figure  threads. 

These  cloths  are  being  assessed  lor  duty  under  parsj^aphs  315-<31il 
and  323  of  the  present  tariff,  and  to  impose  a  much  h^her  rate  und« 
the  new  tariff  would  appear  to  be  unwarranted  and  inexcusable. 

It  would  appear  to  oe  the  intent  of  Confess  to  lower  the  rat^ 
of  duty  on  cotton  cloths,  and  if,  through  mistaken  zeal  by  custoiu 
officials  and  strained  and  absurd  interpretations  of  the  provisions  o 
the  new  act,  higher  rates  of  duty  are  assessed  the  Democratic  Part; 
would  be  accused  of  stupidity  or  bad  faith. 

In  order  that  this  may  not  occur,  it  is  suggested  that  paragrapl 
368  be  amended  by  an  addition  at  the  end  of  une  4,  page  95,  so  ths 
it  shall  read  ^  ^not  including  hemstitching  or  spokestitching,  or  lappetd 
lenos,  swivels,  and  other  figures  or  fancy  effects  produced  by  th 
loom  at  the  time  of  weaving  by  means  of  the  swivel,  jacquard,  o 
other  attachment  to  the  loom.'' 


THE  QLENSIDE  WOOLEN  MILLS,  16  AND  68  QBEENE  STBEET,  NSW  TOBi 

N.  T.,  BT  H.  MOBTIMEB  SPECHT,  TBEASUBEB. 

New  Yobk,  May  S9, 1913. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

United  States  Senatoty  WasMngton^  D.  C. 
My  Deab  Sir:  Since  appearing  before  your  committee  on  Monday 
May  26,  and  reflecting  over  the  orief  testimony  riven  by  myself  u 
protest  regarding  the  particular  hardship  which  tne  present  wordinj 
of  Schedule  I,  paragraphs  257-258  would  cause  in  tne  event  that  il 
became  law,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  information  an^ 
facts,  which  I  hope  will  present  a  keener  insight: 
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In  the  making^  of  cotton  warp  broadcloths,  which  are  technically 
known  as  face  finish  union  cloths,  the  entire  process  is  one  exclusively 
and  only  adaptable  to  the  woolen  machinery  and  skilled  operatives 
who  have  had  a  training  in  a  woolen  mill.  The  cotton  warp,  or  the 
base  oi  the  doth,  is  used  as  a  binding  proposition  to  give  the  fabric  its 
inherent  strength.  This  cotton  warp,  which  is  usually  a  40/2  plies 
carded  peeler  yam,  is  in  certain  qualities  or  styles  of  fabrics  made  by 
us,  the  component  of  the  chief  value.  The  filling,  or  weft  yarn,  used 
in  the  face  of  the  ^ods  and  which  necessarily  gives  the  cloth  its 
woolen  characteristics  and  appearance  in  certam  styles  is  composed 
largely  of  woolen  shoddy  at  a  price  considerably  less  per  pound  than 
the  cotton  warp ;  and  this  shoddy  is  blended  with  staple  American 
Quality  (of  greater  value  per  pound)  in  order  to  bind  together  the 
snort  staple  of  the  woolen  shoddy.  In  the  finishing  process  of  these 
fabrics  skilled  woolen-mill  operatives  in  the  various  branches  of 
finishing,  such  as  fulling,  giggmg,  shearing,  pressing,  dyeing,  etc.,  are 
reouired,  and  these  various  processes  are  extremely  slow,  costly,  and 
tedious;  uid  it  is  a  paradoxical  fact,  that  in  order  to  imitate  the  high- 
Ittstered,  foreign  imported  broadcloths,  the  low-grade  stock  used  in 
the  making  of  the  nlling,  or  weft  yam  requires  the  same  elaborate 
treatment,,  processing,  and  care  as  do  the  foreign  or  domestic  ladies' 
broadclothffi. 

The  bulk  of  these  union  broadcloths  are  used  for  the  covering  of 
burial  caskets  and  cofiins  and  are  necessarily  a  fabric  for  appearance; 
but  owing  to  their  construction  and  particular  design  to  produce 
the  desired  effect  they  have  inherent  strength  and  stabiUty  so  that 
they  can  stand  rough  usage  or  handling. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  tne  facts  in  our  case  your  at- 
tention and  stu^,  beUeving  thereby  you  will. appreciate  the  injus- 
tice done  us  by  permitting  foreign  manufacturers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  technicaUty  in  the  law  as  proposed  by  the  wording  of 
Schedule  I,  paragraph  257-258,  thereoy  flooding  the  American 
market  with  smiihur  goods  made  under  cheap  foreign  labor. 

Our  mill  has  manufactured  this  class  ox  material  for  25  years, 
bringing  the  process  and  machinery  from  England,  where  these 
fabncs  originated  and  are  made  by  numerous  manufacturers  very 
cheaply  and  skillfully. 

We  nave  been  forced  by  the  peculiar  American  labor  conditions, 
and  especiaUy  relating  to  our  line  of  manufacturing,  to  steadily 
increase  wages  from  year  to  year  in  all  departments  oi  manufactur- 
ing, so  that  since  1894  the  increase  has  been  over  51  per  cent  on  the 
average  per  man  per  day's  wage. 

Owing  to  the  constricted  consumption  of  this  class  of  material — 
which  is  governed  by  the  majority  of  adults  in  the  United  States — 
the  change  in  styles  of  covenng  materials  for  caskets,  the  demand, 
is  therefore  very  limited  and  the  price  kept  down  to  a  minimum  oi 
profit  owing  to  the  overproduction  by  the  several  mills  making  the 
same. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  appreciate  the  dire  consequences 
which  the  present  reading  of  the  proposed  bill  would  cause,  and  the 
nnfaimees  of  the  situation  in  placmg  us  in  the  category  of  tne  cotton 
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manufacturers  and  only  giving  us  their  meager  protection,  which 
would  result  in  completely  annihilating  our  mill,  and  we  further- 
more appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  to  see  that  the  woolen  schedule 
is  amended  so  as  to  include  such  woolen  fabrics  where  the  compo- 
nent of  chief  value  is  cotton. 


X.  DE  QBANDMONT,  BT  CHXTBCHILL  ft  MABLOW,  68  WALL  STBEBT^  NEW 

TOBK,  N.  Y. 

[Extract.} 
♦  ***♦*  « 

Under  the  act  of  1897  cotton  cloths  were  provided  for  at  certain 
specific  rates  dependent  upon  whether  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  printed,  weight  per  square  yard  and  number  of 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  and  on  the  more  expensive  cotton  cloths 
a  fixed  ad  valorem  rate  in  proportion  to  their  vame.  It  will  be  noted, 
therefore,  that  under  the  act  of  1897  all  of  the  rates  provided  for  in 
the  cotton  cloth  paragraph  were  fixed  rates. 

The  act  of  1909  generally  increased  the  specific  rates  and  also  the 
number  of  provisions  in  which  the  value  was  a  factor  in  determining 
the  rate.  Then  after  making  the  respective  fixed  specific  rates  on 
such  goods  it  imposed  a  minmium  ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  centt 
35  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent.  As  this  method  works  out  with  the  mer* 
chandise  in  question  we  find  that  the  duties  actually  paid  figure  out 
an  equivalent  ad  valorem  bearing  little  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
goods — the  duty  being  proportionately  higher  upon  the  cheaper 
grades.  That  such  a  system  does  violence  to  the  principle  running 
through  all  tarifp  acts  requires  no  argument. 

We  submit  the  followine  illustrations: 

Under  paragraph  317  bleached  cotton  cloth  exceeding  150  threads 
to  the^  square  incn,  but  not  exceeding  200,  counting  warp  and  filling, 
is  dutiable  as  follows: 

Doty  per 
sq.  yd.  (osDts). 

Valued  over  12  cents,  not  over  15  cents  per  equare  yard SJ 

Valued  over  15  cents,  not  over  16  cents  per  square  yard^ 6) 

Valued  over  16  cents,  not  over  20  cents  per  square  yard 8 

Valued  over  20  cents 10 

But  not  less  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  para^aph  318  bleached  cotton  cloth  exceeding  200  threads 
to  the^  square  men,  but  not  exceeding  300,  counting  warp  and  filling, 
is  dutiable  as  follows: 

natyper 
9qpu9  yHtl  (cents). 

Valued  over  15  cents,  not  over  16  cents  per  square  yard 6} 

Valued  over  16  cents,  not  over  20  cents  per  square  yard 8 

Valued  over  20  cents,  notover25  cents  per  square  yard llj 

But  not  less  than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  above  produces  the  following  results: 

Cotton  clotn  costing  F.  1.60  per  running  meter,  54  inches,  with  less 
than  200  threads  to  the  square  inch  in  warp  and  filling,  duty  8  cents 
per  square  yard  equals  43.378  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Costing  F.  2.10  per  running  meter,  54  inches,  with  less  than  200 
threads  to  the  souare  inch  in  warp  and  filling,  duty  10  cents  per 
square  yard  equa£s  41.066  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 

Costing  14}d.  per  runnmg  yard,  54  inches,  with  less  than  200 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  duty  8  cents  per  square  yard  equals 
3^.6  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Ccrsting  15d.  per  running  yard,  54  inches,  with  less  than  200  threads 
to  the  square  inch  in  warp  and  filling,  duty  10  cents  per  square  yard 
equab  48  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(osting  33d.  per  running  yard,  54  inches,  over  200  threads  to  the 
square  inch  in  warp  and  filling,  duty  equals  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  result  of  the  increased  rates  and  the  change  in  the  method  of 
Imposing  duties  in  the  cotton  schedule  under  the  act  of  1909  can  not 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  reference  to  the  effects  these  rates 
have  had  on  imports  of  cotton  cloth  unbleached  or  bleached,  dyed, 
colored,  etc.,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Year  ending  June,  1910:  61,947,101  square  yards;  value,  $9,040,667. 

Yetr  ending  June,  1911:  55,535,160  square  yards;  value,  $8,801,004. 

Yesr  ending  June,  1912:  46,710,473  square  yards;  value,  $7,760,729. 

(See  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States,  June,  1912.) 

It  appears  plain,  then,  that  the  act  of  1909  imposed  rates  on 
cotton  cloths  which  operate  otherwise  than  as  a  stimulus  for  imports, 
and  a  simple  calculation  based  on  this  table  will  show  that  if  the 
rates  imposed  by  that  act  were  continued  in  force  for  several  ^rears 
longer,  tne  revenue  from  imports  of  cotton  cloths  would  be  entirely 
wiped  out. 

As  to  manv  of  the  rates  in  the  cotton  schedule,  particularly  the 
higher  priced  goods,  there  is  practically  no  competition  with  the 
American  manufacturer.  Probably  the  highest  wholesale  price  in 
American  markets  for  cotton  cloth  is  25  cents  per  yard  in  36-inch 
width.  In  this  industry,  as  in  many  others,  the  particular  value  of 
^e  product  Ues  in  the  greater  care  which  the  foreign  manufacturer 
gives  to  his  output. 

As  to  corset  materials  at  any  rate  the  nature  of  the  industry 
requires  greater  strength  in  the  fabric  than  for  most  uses  to  which 
cotton  cloths  are  put,  and  for  the  particular  piupose  of  corset  making 
the  domestic  cotton  cloth  is  absolutely  unfit. 

The  cotton  cloth  used  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets  forms  the 
body  of  the  article,  and  when  it  is  noted  that  this  body  must  hold 
heavy  whalebone  and  corset  steels,  the  necessity  for  unusual  strength 
in  the  fabric  itself  is  apparent. 

There  is  one  thin^further  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  committee.  The  rates  as  atpresent  imposed  are  figured  largely 
on  the  basis  of  the  souare  yard.^  Practically  all  of  the  looms  used  in 
France,  England,  ana  Germany  in  the  production  of  cotton  cloths  are 
built  for  either  27-inch  or  64-inch  widths.  The  use  of  the  square  yard 
M  a  basis  for  flaring  the  amount  of  duties  results  in  complicating  a 
schedule  which  is  too  complicated  as  it  is. 

We  therefore  respectfully  surest  to  your  committee  that  the  rates 
on  cotton  cloths  be  reduced  m  the  new  law  to  the  equivalent  ad 
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valorem  of  25  per  cent  and  that  the  basis  of  calculation  in  the  assess 
ment  of  duties  be  changed  from  the  square  yard  to  either  27-inch  oi 
54-inch  widths. 

Paragraph  323. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  tariff  acts  in  the  United  States, 
the  act  of  1909  placed  a  cumulative  duty  of  1  cent  per  square  yard  od 
all  cotton  cloth  mercerized  or  subjected  to  any  similar  processes.  As 
is  well  known  the  mercerizing  process  is  named  after  the  inventor, 
Mercer;  and  consists  of  treatment  of  the  yam  or  fabric  in  a  caustic 
alkali  bath.  The  result  of  the  process  is  to  elaze  the  fabric  and  to 
increase  its  tensile  strength.  It  is  b^eved  that  the  additional  rate 
imposed  in  the  act  of  1909  for  mercerized  cotton  cloth  is  the  approx- 
imate equivalent  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States  for  this  process. 

There  are  several  methods  in  common  use  abroad  by  which  a  glaz6 
is  imparted  to  cotton  yam  or  cotton  cloth  in  addition  to  the  well- 
known  mercerizing  process.  There  is,  for  example,  the  ^* glazing" 
process,  which  consists  of  starching  the  yam  with  potato  flour;  the 
^fibring''  process,  which  consists  in  subjecting  the  jam  to  a  gas  flame 
and  burning  the  loose  fibers  from  the  thread.  Neither  of  these  proc- 
esses, however,  increases  the  tensile  strength  of  the  fabric  nor  is  the 
glaze  so  obtained  as  permanent  in  character,  and  in  these  particulars 
they  are  distinguishable  from  mercerization.  There  is  really  no 
process  similar  to  mercerization  either  as  to  the  results  obtained  or 
the  treatment  itself  in  common  use  in  the  cotton-cloth  industry. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  in  the  early  period  after  the  enactment  ol 
the  act  of  1990  cotton  cloths  which  had  been  ** glazed"  or  **fibered^* 
were  repeatedly  assessed  for  duty  at  the  additional  rate  of  1  cent  per 
square  yard  on  the  theonr  that  the  result  obtained,  to  wit,  the  jglaee, 
came  under  that  part  of  the  paragraph  providing  for  **any  smiilai 
processes." 

It  may  be  stated  that  almost  without  exception  all  tlie  cotton  cloths 
sold  in  the  markets  of  France  have  been  treated  either  in  the  yam  or 
in  the  piece  to  one  of  these  three  processes,  and  it  is  bwond  question 
that  the  selling  price  abroad  includes  in  addition  to  tne  per  se  cost 
of  the  cloth  the  cost  of  the  particular  process  to  which  the  fabric  or 
theyam  of  which  it  is  composed  has  been  subjected. 

miatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  average  rates  in  the  cotton  sched- 
ule, it  seems  beyond  ar^ment  that  the  assessment  of  a  cumulative 
duty  for  mercerization  is  indefensible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  double  taxation,  for  it  must  be  clear  that  where  th« 
selling  price  is  close  to  the  dividing  line  in  the  schedule  the  increased 
value  due  to  mercerization  results  in  the  application  of  a  higher  rate 
of  duty.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  under  the  present  act 
the  importer  is  required  to  pay  a  rate  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  and  on  top  of  that  an  additional  duty  on  one  o( 
the  constituents  of  that  value. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  your  committee  that  the  entire  pro- 
vision for  the  cumulative  duty  on  cotton  cloths  mercerized  or  sub- 
jected to  any  similar  processes  as  appears  in  the  act  of  1909  be  omitted 
m  the  new  law. 
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CO.,  EAST  aKSSFWZCH,  K.  Z.,  BT  E.  A. 
P&ESIBEHT. 

So&ie  of  icaffes  paid  in  thi«  industry  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


Fovman par  week.. 

Cktenderaua do 

§**«*as do.... 

SlfwralMp do.... 

Oiri» do.... 


America. 

England. 

S22.60 

SMlUnft. 

11.00 

25 

11.00 

26 

laoo 

20 

7.00 

8 

Oennanj, 


Markt. 

23 
18 
10 


List  price  of  the  imported  "Imperial"  tracing  cloth:  30-iiich, 
18.10;  36-inch,  $9;  42.inch,  $12. 

list  price  of  the  Kegina  Manufacturing  Co.'s  "Arrow"  tracing 
cloth:  SO-inch,  $7.26;  36-inch,  $8.10;  42-inch,  $10.75. 

NovEMBEB  30,  190a 
Tbe  Mehbebs  of  the  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Honorable  Sibs:  We  respectfully  submit  for  the  esteemed  consideration  of 
TO\a  bononble  committee  for  tariff  revision : 

First  The  manufacture  of  tracing  cloth  used  by  draftsmen,  architects,  and 
CQsineers  for  making  or  drawing  of  plans  for  buildings,  machinery,  construction 
work,  etc 

Second.  Tbe  schedule  and  paragraph  of  the  present  tariff  law  under  which 
the  pradoct  ia  now  classed  is  Schedule  1,  paragraph  301,  "  Ck>tton  cloth  fulled 
or  cotted,'*  duty  thereon  being  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  3  cents  per  square 
pud  specific 

Third.  We  desire  this  duty  changed  so  as  to  retain  the  present  ad  valorem 
doty  of  20  per  cent  and  increase  the  specific  duty  from  3  to  5  cents  per  square 
jard.  Possibly  tracing  cloth  should  be  differentiated  from  the  general  head 
It  now  comes  under,  "  Cotton  cloth,  filled  or  coated,"  as  its  manufacture  in  the 
tatted  States  is  a  new  industry  here. 

Fourth.  Reasons  for  asking  Uie  above  revision  are  that  our  product  is  a  new 
nmnofacture  and  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  Many 
rears  of  time  and  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  in  experim«ital  work 
to  sccmai^i^  the  manufacture  of  this  product  here,  it  being  a  secret  process, 
the  successful  knowledge  of  which  has  heretofore  been  confined  to  Europe,  and 
onlj  within  the  last  two  years  have  we  fully  succeeded.  We  have  during  the 
present  year  completed  the  equipment  of  a  new  factory  at  large  expense. 

Fifth.  Our  sole  and  only  competitors  are  European  manufiicturers. 

Sixth.  The  average  wages  paid  oar  labor  are  fully  double,  or  100  per  e&at 
inore  than  those  paid  in  England,  and  we  would  conservatively  estimate  that  it 
costs  us  60  per  cent  more  to  produce  the  article  in  entirety  here  than  it  costs 
in  Eo^and. 

^enth.  Revision  is  asked  to  enable  our  infant  industry  in  this  country  to 
1«  lu  only  a  fair  position  to  compete  with  and  not  to  exclude  foreign  manufac- 
tiirers  for  the  trade  on  tracing  cloth  in  the  United  States  without  in  any  way 
working  a  hardship  or  injury  throuji;h  increased  cost  to  the  dealer  or  con- 
nnner,  as  our  price  to  them  will  not  exceed  what  they  now  pay  for  the  popular 
l^i^isb  make.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  larger  percentage  of  profit  is  now  and 
wili  continue  to  be  realized  by  the  dealer  selling  our  product  than  is  made  on 
the  popular  English  article,  possibly  excepting  the  importers  of  such  English 
make,  who  are  restricted  in  number  to  a  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
entire  number  of  dealers,  and  it  is  said  that  such  importers  are  precluded  by 
^^tract  from  handling  or  dealing  in  any  way  in  any  other  make,  seemingly  to 
^  s  combination  of  a  very  few  that  tends  to  restriction  of  trade.  It  would 
ttem  that  if  oor  Induatry  was  protected  it  will  in  all  probability  eliminate  such 
QMMlitioo  of  restriction  as  lias  existed  and  work  a  benefit  to  a  vast  majority  of 
deslers  and  to  all  consumers.    Without  the  protection  asked  for  to  place  us  on 
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equal  basis  of  cost  of  producing  with  the  foreign  manufactarers  we  will  be 
obliged  to  discontinue  Uie  industry  in  this  country,  thus  wasting  and  losing 
the  many  years  of  experimental  work  and  large  money  ezpenditare  tiiat  we 
have  devoted  to  perfecting  and  establishing  this  new  industry,  and  the  United 
States  will  again  be  dependent  solely  on  Europe  for  its  tracing  cloth. 

Eight.  Under  the  original  tariff  of  40  per  cent  the  English  product  sold  In 
this  country  for  a  much  less  price  than  it  now  does  under  the  present  so-called 
Dingley  tariff,  which  is  a  reduction  on  the  original,  because  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  Dingley  tariff  there  was  no  tracing  cloth  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 


S&ITEST  A.  PALXSB,  nOTIDBVCX,  B.  L 

Fbovidence,  B.  I.,  May  27, 191i, 
The  FiNANOE  Committee, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  Beg^ina  Manufactormg 
Co.,  of  East  Greenwich,  B.  L,  have  filed  a  brief  with  your  committee, 
on  tracing  cloth,  of  Schedule  I,  which  brief  is  si^ed  by  me  as  presi* 
dent  of  said  company.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  tiiat 
this  brief  is  one  I  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  origi- 
nating the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  over  four  years  ago,  excepting  tfikt 
a  schedule  of  wages  for  labor  in  America,  England,  and  G^sumv 
have  been  added  that  was  not  a  part  of  my  brief.  In  explanation,  I 
desire  to  sav  that  after  continuing  to  manufacture  tracing  cloth,  as 
president  of  said  companv,  for  about  two  years,  under  the  increased 
protection  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  I  abandoned  such  manufacture 
and  severed  connection  with  such  company,  for  the  reason  that 
I  could  not  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  tracmg  cloth  that  was  good 
enough  in  quality  to  command  the  American  trade,  and  as  evidence 
of  a  like  situation  continuing  to  the  present  time  I  have  only  to  refei 
you  to  the  importations  of  tracing  cloth  into  this  country,  which 
importations  you  will  find,  I  think,  have^  annually  increased  under 
the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  showing  conclusively  that  no  matter  how 
high  the  tariff,  the  American  draftsmen  must  have  the  imported 
article  and  the  American  manufacturer  is  in  no  way  benefited,  because 
it  would  seem  that  he  can  not  supplv  the  market,  even  though  hL< 
product  be  sold,  as  it  is  done,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  imported 
article.  Thus,  with  benefit  to  none,  as  has  been  proven  in  the  above 
manner,  the  present  high  rate  of  tariff  on  tracing  cloth,  which  1 
regret  to  say  I  sought  to  obtain  four  years  ago,  has  worked  and  u 
working  a  hardship  upon  the  drafting  rooms  of  this  country,  and  iJ 
my  opinion  will  continue  to  work  such  hardship  until  relief  is  fur 
nished  by  a  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  tariff. 


i»-* 


BEQINA  MANTJEACTTJBINa  CO.,  EAST  QBESNWICH,  B.  I.,  BT  WILUAl 

P.  COVELL,  TBEASX7BBB. 

East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  May  24, 1913, 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons ; 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  It  was  not  the  intention  of  this  company  to  fil< 
a  brief  with  your  honorable  committee  regarding  the  duty  on  tracinj 
cloth,  believing  the  conditions  existing  m  this  industry  were  suffij 
ciently  self-evident  as  to  warrant  no  attack  upon  the  present  amouni 
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of  protection^  but  since  the  published  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Love- 
joy,  of  the  Palmer  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L,  to  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  we  believe,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  that  your 
committee  should  be  informed  as  to  the  injustice  of  their  position, 
and  we  desire  to  make  a  general  denial  of  their  entire  brief. 

First.  We  desire  to  submit  the  inclosed  copy  of  brief  prepared,  exe- 
cuted, and  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bv  Mr. 
Palmer  (now  the  Palmer  Co.)  in  1908,  when  he  was  identifiea  with 
this  company,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  file  in  Washington,  and  which  is 
a  true  statement  of  the  case  to-day. 

Second.  That  the  Palmer  Co.  are  importers  of  tracing  cloth,  rep- 
resenting (bv  said  Palmer's  own  statement)  the  Winterbottom  Book 
Back  Co.,  of  Manchester,  England. 

Third.  That  the  said  Winterbottom  Book  Back  Co.  are  the  prin- 
cipal exporters  of  tracing  cloth  to  this  countiv,  and  are  reported  to 
be  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  eveiy  brand  of  tracmg  cloth 
used  both  here  and  abroad. 

Fourth.  That  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  this  article  is  beneficial 
only  to  the  Winterbottom  Co.,  thereby  aiding  and  abetting  the  great- 
est monopoly  existing  in  this  country. 

Fifth.  That  while  the  Regina  Manufactiirii^  Co.  in  1908  was  the 
only  company  manufacturing  tracing  cloth  in  America,  there  has 
since  been  formed  the  National  Tracing  Cloth  Co.,  of  Saylesville, 
R.  I.,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  these  two  plants  is  at  least 
2,000,000  yards  per  annum. 

Sixth.  That  the  duty  on  this  article  is  no  hardship  upon  the  con- 
sumer. Tracing  cloth  is  at  present  being  sold,  owing  to  tne  American 
competition,  at  a  lower  price  than  ever  before. 

Seventh.  That  the  removal  of  or  a  reduction  of  the  present  duty 
will  tend  to  destroy  a  comparatively  new  industry  that  has  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  American  capital,  and  will  place  our  European 
competitor  in  a  position  to  derive  all  the  benefits  from  the  sale  of  this 
cloth  and  permit  them  to  exact  such  price  as  they  wish,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  American  users  far  greater  than  before 
and  permitting  a  monopoly  to  exist  that  is  directly  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Government. 

Eighth.  We  submit  samples  of  the  cloth  made  by  this  company, 
proving  that  the  cloth  can  be  made  successfully  in  this  country,  re- 
gardless of  the  ridiculous  assertion  of  the  Palmer  Co. 


[Inclosure.] 
Scale  of  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


ForaneQ per  week. 

rihsdannen. do... 

fUrcbm do... 

^^ooalhi^ do... 

''"       do... 


Oiris 


Amerina. 

England. 

Shminga. 

$22.50 

60 

11.00 

25 

11.00 

25 

10.00 

20 

7.00 

8 

Germany 


Markt. 
55 
22 
22 
18 
10 


lAti  price  of  the  imported  ^* Imperial"  tracing  cloth. 


30-mch. 
36-mch. 
i2-bch. 


$8.10 

9.00 

12.00 
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LiMt  o/Oe  Regfhm  Mam^metmnf  C»/t  "ilmow"  iraemg  cloth, 

304nch $7.25 

aa-inch 8.10 

42-iiich 10.76 


VATIOVAL  TKAGDIO  CLOTH  CO.,  BT  XBSBBTH  W.  WOOB,    KANAOSB, 

8ATIX8VIUX,  B.  L 

May  27,  1913. 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DfiAB  Sm:  We  desire  to  inyite  your  attention  to  the  dutj^  on 
tracing  cloth,  which  is  fixed  in  paragraph  259  of  the  tariff  bdl  as 
pa^Med  by  the  House  at  30  per  cent  aa  valorem.  In  our  opinion  the 
reduction  of  duty  from  the  present  rate,  which  is  approximately  50 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  will  not  benefit  the  consumer  or  reduce  prices 
and  will  involve  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  revenue. 

Tracing  cloth,  of  which  several  samples  are  inclosed  herewith,  is 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  drawings  for  construc- 
tion of  various  sorts,  including  buildings,  steel  framework  and  molds, 
and  other  designing  and  architectural  work.  It  is  made  transparent 
by  special  processes,  in  order  to  enable  the  designer  to  transrer  the 
lines  from  tiie  original  drawing  to  the  cloth  in  ink.  From  the  tracing 
cloth  blue  prints  are  made  by  a  sort  of  photographic  process,  which 
makes  the  paper  blue  except  on  those  parts  covered  by  the  ink  on  the 
tracing  cloth,  which  remams  white. 

Up  to  two  years  ago  tracing  cloth  had  not  been  successfully  made 
in  the  United  States,  although  there  had  been  a  few  efforts  to  manu- 
facture it.  The  process  used  by  the  foreign  manufactmvrs,  who  are 
found  principally  in  Elngland  and  Germany,  is  a  secret  process,  which 
even  at  present  is  not  Known  definitely  to  your  petitioners.  They 
discovered,  however,  through  their  own  investigations,  in  connection 
with  their  bleaching  and  dye  works,  as  a  result  of  prolonged  experi- 
ment and  large  expenditure,  a  process  which  makes  tracing  doth 
equal  in  quality  to  that  made  abroad  if  not  superior.  For  two  years 
they  have  been  manufacturing  the  product  and  have  made  some 
contracts  with  large  corporations  for  its  use. 

The  duty  on  tracing  cloth  under  the  Dioglev  Act  of  1897  was  3 
cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  worked 
out  at  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  about  38  per  cent.  The  duty 
under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  was  5  cents  per  square  vard  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  worked  out,  according  to  the  report  of  tlie 
present  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  at 
50.12  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  importations  of  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

The  importations,  as  set  forth  m  the  statistical  records  of  tlie 
Government,  have  been  as  follows  for  the  past  three  years: 

ImportatUm$  of  tracing  doth. 


Year. 


mo. 

1911. 
1»12. 


Square 
yards. 


2,065,984 
2,12R,950 
2,189,279 


Vahie. 


Duty 
lected. 


I 


$343,016  I  9171.908 
340,330  I  175,000 
361,523  ,    181,768 


value  per 

unjtof 

quantity. 


90.166 
.168 

.166 


Ad 

yalorem 
rat«o( 
duty. 


50.19 

sae 

M37 
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The  product  of  our  mills,  which  represent  the  only  important 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  country,  was  in  1911,  193,000  yards  and 
in  1912,297,000  yards.  Adding  the  last  amount  to  the  importations 
indicates  a  total  consumption  annually  of  about  2,426,000  yards, 
of  which  the  American  produfet  constitutes  12.2  per  cent,  or  less  than 
on(»-eighth  of  the  whole. 

The  present  status  of  the  industry  in  America  is  one  of  development, 
which  nas  already  assured  the  quality  and  demand  for  the  product, 
but  has  not  impaired  the  revenue  derived  from  importations  under 
the  existing  duty  nor  met  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  American 
demand.  The  foreign  business  is  controlled  oy  a  few  lar^e  establish- 
ments, which  for  a  long  time  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  American 
market. 

So  far  as  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  concerned,  tracing  cloth  is  an 
article  which  forms  but  an  infinitesimal  element  in  the  cost  of  the 
manufacture  of  a  building,  bridge,  or  other  structure,  and  is  an  insig- 
nificant factor  also  in  the  cost  of  conducting  the  drafting  room  of  an 
architect  or  mill.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  article  is  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  small  consumer, 
or  that  a  reduction  of  duty  will  react  in  any  way  upon  his  rent  or 
other  costs  of  living.  The  article,  while  necessarv  for  architectural 
and  designing  purposes,  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  commercial 
luxury.  Even  the  architects  themselves  often  express  indiflFerence 
to  obtaining  the  American  product  at  a  lower  price  than  the  foreign 
product,  because  of  their  disposition  to  adhere  to  a  trade  name 
already  known  and  the  small  amount  of  saving  involved  in  transferring 
their  business  to  a  new  producer. 

It  would  seem,  thereiore,  that  the  question,  apart  from  the  possible 
encouragement  of  an  American  industry,  is  one  of  the  amount  of 
revenue  to  be  lost  to  the  Treasury  by  a  change  in  the  rate  of  duty. 
.U  shown  above,  the  present  revenue  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$175,000  per  annum.  The  amount  of  duty  which  would  be  obtained 
under  dinerent  rates,  with  the  volume  of  importations  remaining 
unchanged,  appears  in  the  following  table: 

Eitimattd  duty  under  differcrd  rates. 

At  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 1175,000 

At  46  per  cent  ad  valorem 157,500 

At  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 140,000 

At  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 122,500 

At  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 105,000 

In  view  of  the  fij^ures  already  given  of  the  volume  of  importations, 
in  comparison  with  the  volume  of  the  product  of  American  mills,  it 
would  seem  that  even  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  approximately  50 
per  cent  was  a  rate  effectivelv  competitive,  and  in  accord  with  the 
general  poHcy  of  the  pending  bill.  It  can  hardly  be  contended,  with 
-^rican  production  equal  U>  only  about  one-eighth  of  importations, 
jhatiniportatioBs  are  blocked  bv  the  existing  rate  of  duty;  nor  can  it 
oe  contended  that  a  reduction  of  duty  would  afford  any  tangible  bene- 
fits to  any  class  in  the  community.  A  reduction  to  the  rate  proposed 
in  the  House  bill  would  involve  aeliberately  discarding  revenue  to  the 
unount  of  $70,000,  while  even  a  reduction  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
^uld  invdve  the  saoifice  of  $35,000  in  revenue. 
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The  duty  contained  in  the  existing  law  was  suggested  in  1908  b; 
the  Regina  Manufacturing  Co.,  through  Mr.  £.  A.  r aimer,  president 
upon  the  ground  that  the  article  was  a  new  manufacture  in  thi 
country,  and  that  many  years  of  time  and  a  large  sum  of  money  ha< 
been  spent  in  experimental  work  to  accomplish  the  manufacture  o 
the  product  here.  The  reduction  of  duty  embodied  in  the  House  bil 
appears  to  rest,  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon  documentary  evidenc 
appearing  in  the  reported  proceedings  of  the  House  conmuttee,  upoi 
tne  testimony  of  the  same  E.  A.  PfQmer^  who  is  now  in  the  emplo; 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  this  article.  His  radical  change  o 
position  since  1909  can  be  justified  ethically  only  upon  the  groun< 
that  the  question  is  not  one  myolving  the  cost  of  living  to  the  masses 
but  is  purely  one  of  whether  the  existing  competition  of  America] 
mills,  producing  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  American  consumption 
shall  be  encouraged  or  the  ground  shall  be  so  efficiently  cleu*ed  fo: 
the  foreign  manufacturer  as  to  give  him  a  monopoly  in  supplying  tin 
entire  amount  of  the  product  required  by  the  American  market  aD( 
fixing  prices  at  his  own  discretion  for  the  American  consumer.  Then 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  under  such  a  monopoly  the  selling  prio 
of  the  product  would  be  permanently  reduced  in  America  or  that  an] 
tangible  l)enefit  would  result  to  the  consuming  public. 


CHABLES  A.  CONANT,  WASHmOTON,  D.  C. 

The  Fabraout, 
Waahiv^n,  D,  C,  June  5, 191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Ghairman  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  Z>.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  tracing  cloth, 
fixed  by  the  House  bill  at  30  per  cent.  This  letter  is  in  addition  to  ;i 
brief  setting  forth  the  essential  facts,  which  was  mailed  to  memben 
of  the  subcommittee  on  Schedule  I  last  week. 

I  find  on  page  559  of  the  first  print  of  briefs  and  statements  filec: 
with  the  Committee  on  Finance  what  appears  to  be  a  letter  oi 
written  statement  from  Ernest  A.  Palmer,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  li 
this  letter  it  is  stated  that  ''I  (Mr.  Palmer)  abandoned  such  manu 
facture  and  severed  connection  with  such  company,  for  the  reasoi 
that  I  could  not  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  tracing  cloth  that  wai 
good  enough  in  quality  to  command  the  American  trade." 

I  am  not  in  any  way  disposed  to  dispute  this  assertion  of  Mr 
Palmer  regarding  his  own  manufacture  of  tracing  cloth;  but  I  dispute 
it  most  emphatically  in  regard  to  the  tracing  cloth  made  by  th( 
National  Tracing  Cloth  Co.,  of  Saylesville,  R.  I.,  who  transmitted  th< 
brief  of  last  week.  I  am  advised  by  them  that  their  tracing  cloth  i^ 
of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  enable  them  to  make  large  contracts 
with  leading  American  corporations  using  such  materid,  including 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  structural  steel  and  one  of  th< 
lai^est  railroad  systems  in  the  country. 

I  understand  that  all  the  processes  of  manufacturing  tracing  clot^ 
are  secret,  and  that  the  foreign  process  is  not  known  to  the  National 
Tracing  Cloth  Co.  nor  to  Mr.  Palmer.    The  article  manufactured  bj 
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the  National  Tracing  Cloth  Co.  is  of  a  quality  entirely  acceptable  to 
Ajnerican  architects  and  builders,  and  it  requires  only  a  reasonable 
amount  of  development  to  increase  the  share  of  American  producers 
in  the  woduction  of  this  article  in  the  United  States. 
1  ours,  very  respectfully, 

Charles  A.  Conant. 

Pftrs.  269-270.— HOLLAVDS. 

TEI  imilTTO-KXBIDSK  CO.,  MINSTTO,  V.  Y.,  BT  T.  D.  M'CHBSITET. 

MiNETTo,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  WIS. 

To  ike  hanorahle  nieinbers  of  the  Firiance  Committee  of  the  United  States 

Senate: 

We  respectfully  request  your  attention  to  the  following  points  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  duty  on  cotton  window-shade  cloth  and 
cotton  window  hollands  in  tariff  bill  H.  R.  10. 

The  consumer  does  not  buy  cotton  window-shade  cloth  or  cotton 
wmdow  hollands  as  such,  but  purchases  a  window  shade  made  up 
ready  to  hang,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  a  shade  roller  and 
some  grade  ol  cotton  wmdow-shade  cloth  or  cotton  window  holland. 

A  condensed  statement  of  what  we  propose  to  show  in  this  letter  is 
as  follows: 

That  in  the  United  States  window  shades  are  in  common  use  in 
every  class  of  home,  from  the  poorest  to  the  finest,  and  in  Europe  are 
used  only  in  the  finest  homes. 

That  in  the  United  States  70  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  is 
on  grades  that  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  less  than  the  lowest 
European  price,  at  point  of  manufacture. 

That  only  three  aistinct  grades  are  manufactured  in  and  imported 
from  Europe;  one  of  said  grades  is  manufactured  under  a  secret 
process  and  is  a  monopoly  as  to  both  manufacture  and  sale,  and  the 
other  two  grades  sell,  at  point  of  manufacture,  at  prices  higher  than 
the  average  consumer  in  this  country  is  willing  to  pay. 

That  90  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  are  used  for  fine  residence 
work  in  New  York  City  and  that  the  reduction  in  duty  will  benefit 
the  \.ealthy  consumer  and  increase  the  price  of  the  window  shade 
used  by  the  ordinary  consumer. 

All  as  more  fully  hereinafter  set  forth. 

In  the  United  States  the  following  conditions  prevail: 

Window  shades  are  in  common  use  in  every  class  of  home,  from  the 
[H'orest  to  the  finest. 

Cotton  window  shade  cloth  and  cotton  window  hollands  are  manu- 
factured in  a  lar^e  variety  of  colors  and  widths  and  in  11  distinct 
P?des,  and  the  selling  price  on  this  date  of  the  width  and  colors,  con- 
stituting about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption,  is  as  f oDows : 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

5}  7i  12  20 

6i  8}  16  20 

7  9i  16 

The  division  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  window  shade  cloth  and 
cotton  window  hollands  by  grades  is  about  as  follows: 

HcentB percent..    60 

Jj  to  9J  cents,  incliuiive do 15 

u  to  20  cents,  inclusive do 25 
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A  sample  of  the  5f-eent  gnde  is  lieieto  atlaehed,  marked  ''EaJiibit 
D/'  and  a  window  shade  of  this  grade,  complete  with  shade  roUer, 
ready  to  hang,  letaik  at  from  20  to  25  cents. 

In  Europe  the  following  c<mditions  nreTail: 

Window  shades  are  a  luxury  used  oiuy  in  the  finest  homes,  and  the 
great  majority  of  consumers  use  cheap  bleached  or  figured  cotton 
cloth,  shirred  on  a  cord,  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

PracticaUy  no  cotton  window  shade  cloth  or  cotton  window 
hoUands  are  manufactured  on  the  Continent,  but  a  very  lai^  amount, 
substantiaUy  aU  for  export,  is  manufactured  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Great  Britain  cotton  window  shade  cloth  and  cotton  window 
hollands  are  manufactured  in  a  laiFe  variety  of  colors  and  widths, 
but  only  in  three  distinct  grades,  iQl  of  which  sell  at  the  point  of 
manufacture  at  prices  hi^er  than  the  average  consumer  in  this  or 
any  other  country  is  willing  to  pay. 

The  seUing  price  on  this  date  at  point  of  manufacture  of  the  prin- 
cipal selling  color  and  width  of  each  of  said  grades  is  8}  cents,  14} 
cents,  and  17)  cents,  respectivelv,  and  samples  of  each  grade  are 
hereto  attached,  marked  '^Exhibit  F/'  "Exhibit  G,"  and  ''Exhibit 
H,"  respectively,  and  the  highest-priced  one  is  by  far  the  largest 
seUer  in  this  country.     (Samples  not  printed.) 

A  window  shade  of  the  cheapest,  namely,  the  8}-cent  grade,  com- 
plete with  shade  roller,  ready  to  hang,  retails  in  Great  Britain  at 
from  48  cents  to  60  cents,  which  is  from  two  to  three  times  the  retail 
price  of  the  window  shade  made  in  the  United  States  that  covers  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  duty  on  cotton  window-shade  cloth  and  cotton  window  hol- 
lands is  covered  under  Schedule  1,  para^aph  321,  of  the  existing,  and 
Schedule  1,  paraCTaph  263,  of  the  pending  tariff  bill;  cotton  window- 
shade  cloth  Dy  the  clause  "cotton  cloth  nlled  or  coated"  and  cotton 
window  hollands  by  the  clause  "cotton  window  hoUands";  and  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  these  two  classes  of  goods  the  wording  of  the  para- 
CTaph  is  identical  except  as  to  the  amount  of  duty,  in  which  they 
differ  as  follows: 

Existing  tariff  bill — 3  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Proposed  tariff  bill — 25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  importations  of  cotton  window-shade  doth  and  cotton  window 
hollands  are  not  segregated,  but  are  included  in  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  a  paragraph  coveimg  "  cloth* 
filled  or  coated,  oilcloths  (except  of  silk  and  for  floors),  and  cotton 
window  hollands  (square  yards),"  and  for  all  of  these  classes  of 
goods  combined  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  gives 
the  following  information: 


Rates  of  daty. 

Qnantitta. 

ValiMB.           DBties. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Vilaeper 

unit  of 
qmatity. 

Actual 
and  oom^ 
potedad 

Taloran 
fate. 

1 

1 

3ewtiiqiMf«  jardmi]nu90pareait....i  2,694,278.83 

1 

8365,287.80;    8I5l,88&a6 

1 

801188 

40.18 

The  total  exports  of  cotton  window-shade  cloth  and  oott<Mi  window 
hollands  from  the  United  States  do  not  exceed  $25,000  per  annum* 
while  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  alone  amount  to  about  S200,000« 
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Window  shades  form  part  of  the  household  fittings  and  are  pur- 
chased abnost  exdusively  by  the  ladies  of  the  household,  many  of 
whom  give  to  the  word  ''imported"  a  value  distinct  from  the  question 
ofquafity. 

Except  in  the  United  States,  only  expensive  grades  of  cotton 
window  shade  cloth  and  cotton  window  hoUands  are  manufactured, 
ind  90  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  imported  is  used  in  fine  residence 
work  in  New  York  City. 

A  reduction  in  duty  will  increase  the  importations,  benefit  the 
wealthy  consumer,  decrease  the  manufacture  of  the  better  grades  in 
the  United  States,  and  increase  the  cost  to  the  consimier  of  the 
cheaper  grades,  which  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption 
in  the  United  States. 

The  above  statement  is  not  theoretical,  but  is  the  actual  experience 
of  the  Canadian  consumer  and  manufacturer  in  connection  with  the 
same  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  and  on  which  the  Canadian 
duty  18  23|  per  cent  as  compared  to  the  proposed  duty  in  this  country 
of  25  per  c^it,  and  we  earnestly  request  your  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  experience  of  the  Canadian  consumer  and  manufacturer 
as  heremaf ter  set  forth. 

The  United  States  imports  from  Great  Britain  all  three  grades 
manufactured  in  that  country,  namely,  one  grade  of  cotton  wmdow 
shade  cloth  known  as  ''Lancaster  window  blinds,"  and  two  grades  of 
cotton  window  hollands  known  as  ''Scotch  window  hoUands"  and 
"Florentine  window  hollands,"  respectively,  and  the  importations 
from  countries  other  than  Great  Brixain  are  ncj^gible. 

In  connection  with  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  would  request  your 
attention  to  the  following: 

Oh  "cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated,"  under  which  classification 
Lancaster  window  blinds  are  iinported,  no  testimonv  was  taken  and 
one  brief  was  submitted,  namely,  by  Lyon  Bros.  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  sole  agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  Lancaster  window  blind. 

On  "cotton  window  hollands,"  under  which  classification  Scotch 
and  Florentine  window  hollands  are  imported,  testimony  was  aiven 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Shipley  and  briefs  submitted  by  Mr.  Shipley  and  the 
vStandard  Oil  Cloth  Co. 

The  brief  submitted  by  the  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co.  is  classified 
under  "cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated,"  but  refers  to  cotton  window 
hollands  and  only  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  that  they  be  separated 
in  the  twiff  from  oilcloths. 

The  brief  by  Lyon  Bros.  &  Co.  (sole  agents  in  the  United  States 
of  the  Lancaster  window  blind)  is  printed  on  pages  3553,  3554,  and 
355o  of  the  report  of  the  tariff  schedule  hearings,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
"^tes  to  cotton  window  shade  cloth  and  cotton  window  hollands, 
«^ery  statement  therein  made,  except  Hie  quotation  from  the  existing 
lariff  bill,  is  misleading  and  without  foundation  of  fact,  in  proof  ol 
which  we  request  your  attention  to  the  analysis  of  said  brief,  set  out 
in  "Exhibit  B"  hereof. 

The  testimony  and  brief  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Shipley  covers  many  classes 
J^f  goods,  and  among  them  that  grade  of  cotton  window  noUands 
KQown  as  ''Scotch  hollands,"  and  that  portion  which  refers  to  said 
^Uon  window  hollands  in  the  testimony  is  printed  on  pages  3462, 
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3463,  and  3464  and  in  the  brief  on  page  3467  of  the  tariff  schedul 
hearings,  and  in  so  far  as  said  testimony  and  brief  refers  to  cotton 
window  hollands  it  is  misleading  and  inaccurate,  in  proof  of  whid 
we  request  your  attention  to  the  analysis  of  said  testimony  and  brie 
set  out  in  ;^  Exhibit  C." 

As  previously  stated,  the  United  States  imports  from  Great  Britain 
all  three  grades  manufactured  in  that  country,  namely,  one  grade  0 
cotton  window  shade  cloth  known  as  '^Lancaster  window  blinds^ 
and  two  grades  of  cotton  window  hollands  known  as  '*  Scotch  window 
hollands"  and  *' Florentine  window  hollands,''  respectively,  and  thi 
manufacture  of  and  importations  from  countries  other  tnan  Grei^ 
Britain  of  cotton  window  shade  cloth  and  cotton  window  holland 
are  negligible. 

The  Lancaster  window  blinds  (window  shades  are  known  in  Grea 
Britain  as  window  bUnds)  differ  substantially  from  Scotch  enxi 
Florentine  window  hollands  in  both  character  and  price,  and  for  I 
proper  analysis  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  considered  separately. 

In  connection  with  Lancaster  window  bUnds  we  request  you 
attention  to  the  following  points: 

They  are  imported  under  the  classification  of  ''cotton  cloth  filled 
or  coated,"  ana  several  other  classes  of  goods  of  an  entirely  differed 
nature  are  imported  under  the  same  classification. 

They  differ  from  aU  other  domestic  and  foreign  cotton  windoi 
shade  cloth  and  cotton  window  hollands  in  that  they  are  waterprooi 
and  that  they  are  waterproof  is  evidenced  by  Treasury  decLsio! 
22966,  from  which  we  quote,  as  follows: 

That  the  goods  in  question  are  cotton  cloth  in  pieces  30  inches  or  more  in  widt 
and  30  yards  or  upward  in  length,  which,  after  having  been  woven,  have  had  one  su 
face  coated  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  pigment  and  perhaps  other  substances,  which  i 

Eermeated  the  fiber  and  filled  or  closed  the  interstices  between  the  threads  of  tl 
kbric  as  to  render  it  entirely  opaque,  apparently  insoluble  in  and  impervious  to  wate 

They  are  manufactured  imder  a  secret  process,  as  evidenced  b 
the  same  Treasury  decision,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

Manifestly  the  ^oods  have  undergone  some  preliminary  treatment  with  glue  or  oth 
substance  before  being  painted,  but  this,  as  well  as  the  process  of  applying  the  paiii 
appears  to  be  a  business  secret  of  the  manufacturers. 

They  are  an  absolute  monopoly  in  both  manufacture  and  sale,  i 
evidenced  by  the  following: 

They  are  manufactured  exclusively  by  James  Williamson  &  Sol 
Lancaster,  England,  and  a  recent  decision  of  the  Ei^lish  coui\ 
enjoined  another  English  manufacturer  from  making  similar  goods. 

The  are  sold  by  an  exclusive  agent  in  the  United  States,  najmeli 
Lyon  Bros.  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Their  importation  will  sharply  reduce  the  manufacture  in  tl 
United  States  of  the  better  classes  of  cotton  window;«hade  cloij 
constituting  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption,  and  wj 
increase  the  price  of  the  remaining  75  per  cent. 

This  statement  is  based,  not  on  theory,  but  on  the  experience  i 
Canadian  manufacturers  as  the  result  of  a  reduction  about  six  yea^ 
ago  in  the  Canadian  duty  to  23 1  per  cent,  full  details  of  which  are  hed 
inafter  set  forth.  ' 

The  domestic  manufacturer  of  cotton  window  shade  cloth  has  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  manufacture  or  process  bv  which  Lancaster  windo 
blinds  are  manufactured,  is  prohibited  by  law  from  bringing  into  tl 
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United  States  skiUed  operatives  haying  knowledge  of  said  machineiy 
and  secret  process,  and  is  helpless  to  compete  agamst  said  goods. 

For  your  further  information  we  have  attached  hereto  a  sample 
of  the  Lancaster,  marked  '*  Exhibit  F,"  and  of  the  domestic  goods 
rith  which  they  will  compete,  marked  "Exhibit  E.'' 

Ill  connection  with  the  unportations  of  cotton  window-shade 
doth  and  cotton  window  hoUands  into  Canada,  we  request  your 
attention  to  the  following  information,  secured  from  the  reports  of 
the  department  of  customs  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada: 

A  tariff  agreement  under  which  goods  imported  into  Canada  from 
(ffeat  Britain  were  to  be  dutiable  at  33 J  per  cent  less  than  the  duty 
paid  on  similar  goods  from  other  countries  went  into  effect  in  No- 
v^mber,  1906. 

Since  that  date  the  Canadian  duty  on  cotton  window-shade  cloth 
and  cotton  window  hollands  imported  from  Great  Britain  has  been 
2i\  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  from  all  other  countries  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importations  of  cotton  windov- 
shade  cloth  and  cotton  window  hollands  into  Canada  from  Great 
Britain  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  19G7,  to  1913, 
inclusive : 


Year. 

Ad  yalorem  duty. 

Imported. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

1907.... 
1908.... 
1900 

35  and  3U  per  cfliit.r 

41,131 
163,662 
119,764 
299,374 
262,681 
284,709 
333, 6n 

16,230 
24,690 
17,725 
40,  n6 
41,235 
45,640 
49,811 

23^  paroflnt 

do 

1910 

do 

1911 

do 

1913 

do 

1913 

do 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1907,  the  duty  was  35  per  cent 
Dp  to  Xovember,  1906,  ana  23 J  per  cent  ad  valorem  thereafter. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  table  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  change  in 
the  duty  from  35  to  23}  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  as  follows: 

.During  the  first  year  of  said  change  the  importations  of  cotton 
pindow-shade  cloth  and  cotton  window  hollands  from  Great  Britain 
increased  398  per  cent  in  scmare  yards  and  472  per  cent  in  value,  and 
during  the  last  year  of  said  change  said  importations  increased  811 
p^r  cent  in  square  yards  and  952  per  cent  in  value. 

From  Messrs.  George  H.  Hees  Sons  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada,  who 
^  the  largest  manufacturers  of  window-shade  cloth  in  that  country, 
behave  received  the  following  information,  namely: 

That  the  importation  of  Lancaster  window  blindls  into  Canada  has 
mhstantially  reduced  the  domestic  manufacture  of  all  grades  selling 
ttoTer  11  cents  per  jrard. 

That  the  selling  price  of  all  grades  sold  at  less  than  1 1  cents  per 
Fird  has  been  steamly  advancing  in  order  to  cover  the  increased  pro- 
i<>rtioii  of  overhead  and  selling  expenses  which  they  must  bear  as  the 
^t  of  the  decreased  volume  of  domestic  manufacture. 

That  a  window  shade  similar  to  the  one  retailed  in  the  United  States 
^p  to  25  cents  each,  and  which  formerly  retailed  at  about  the  same 
fnce  in  Canada,  is  now  retailing  at  from  30  to  35  cents  per  shade. 
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Umnnd  on  tba  Caiuuiiflii  ezperienoe,  die  effBct  in  the  United  States  I 
iikt9  iproiHm^  reduction  in  toe  duty  on  Ldmcsster  window  Uinds  w 
b«  nm  follr>Wf»: 

Of  ttu^ )  6  inanuf  acturers  of  window-shade  doth  in  the  United  Stat^ 
10  Will  \Hi  H^^rioualv  crippled,  as  they  make  only  grades  of  cotii 
wiiul/>w-«bade  clotn  witn  which  the  Lancasti»'  winidow  hbnds  n^ 
eAfiiUi  in  coiiioetition. 

An  ICiiKlmn  monopoly  will  be  presented  with  a  volume  of  busing 
unumniing  to  about  $600,000  per  annum,  and  the  quantity  manuf^ 
iuviul  in  tlu)  United  States  will  be  decreased  by  the  same  amount  i 

TUm^  will  b»  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  tiie  cheaper  grad 
of  window  Mhados,  which  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  total  busing 
ajid  tirn  |)iircJ)aH(ui  by  consumers  with  limited  incomes. 

TU'iH  itM'.roaHu  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  absorb  the  percentA 
of  uvHrlumd  and  HoUing  expenses,  formeriy  borne  by  the  business 
bd  nrmcMitml  to  the  Englisn  monopoly. 

Tluu'H  will  1)0  a  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  the  better  gra 
of  window  Nbadcm,  which  constitute  about  25  per  cent  of  the  to 
biiHlunMN  and  are  purchased  by  consumers  with  comfortable  incom^ 

Thin  rodiiction  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  competiti^ 
of  Mio  I  juicastor  window  blinds.  i 

In  (*otuioction  with  the  importation  of  Scotch  and  Florentine  wj 
dow  lioUandS)  we  call  your  attention  to  the  following  points: 

S(M)t.rh  and  Florentine  window  hollands  are  imported  under  tl 
olaNHiiiration  of  '* cotton  window  hollands,"  and  samples  are  here 
attiirUod.  marked  '* Exhibit  G"  and  ''Exhibit  H,"  respectivelv. 

T\i{\  Holliuf^  price  in  force  on  this  date  at  the  point  of  manufacti^ 
on  tlio  nrincipal  selling  color  and  width  is  14^  cents  and  17^  cei 
pnr  vara,  rt>Hpectivoly, 

T\u\  prifo  iH  prohibitive  to  the  ordinary  consumer,  and  about  I 
\H\v  (MMit  of  tl\o  total  amount  imported  is  used  on  fine  residence  wd 
in  Nnw  York  (Uty. 

Soot(^h  and  Klorontine  window  hollands  are  purchased  only  hv  cc 
HnnuM>i  al>lo  and  willing  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  the  privil^e  of  iis^ 
an  in^ptnlod  artiolo, 

Tlu^Ho  two  gradoH  of  cotton  window  hollands  are  made  up  onlyi 
iuulorn  rtuH^iviMl  antl  on  special  measurements  to  exactly  fit  the  wj 
flowH  for  wl\ioh  thi\v  aro  intended,  and  the  retwl  price  is  $1  persha 
Htid  upward. 

In  tu^UMiderinR  tl\is  point  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  60  per  cent  of  < 
window  liUadtH  used  in  this  coxnUry  retail  at  from  20  to  25  cents  j 
ttUado,  that  \h  per  eent  rt>tail  bi^tween  25  and  50  cents  per  shade,  di 
otdv  '^^  ptM'  eent  at  over  M)  ckhMs  per  shade. 

*ri\t^  etVeot  of  the  im^piVied  rtniuction  in  duty  on  Scotch  and  Flort 
Hue  windmv  hoUaudn  will  Ih^  a^  follows:         "  \ 

TUi^  vw\\  eoUv^umer  will  stnniri^  a  lower  price  on  one  of  his  luxun 
and  the  oi^Unarv  eons\uuer  wiU  not  ho  benefited. 

riie  anunuu  of  dutv  tsxlUvtini  will  be  substantially  decreased,  i 
the  W\^\\  e^vril  at  point  of  mamjfacture  places  them  beyond  the  red 
of  tl\e  ordnvarv  eouMtmer,  an%l  the  amount  imported  can  not 
inerea^ed  si\Ul\nently  to  otVset  the  tWreacse  in  the  duty  collected,  j 

V\\v  tUo  reas\xns  heieinlH^f\>rt^  st*t  forth,  and  for  the  particu 
rewswns  that  a  r^^loctuxu  in  dntv  will  W  of  benefit  only  to  an  Engli 
n\\xuvUHvl\  and  \  he  wtM^lthv  iHMvsmner  ii\  thi* coantrr,  will  increase  < 
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cost  of  mrindow  shades  to  70  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumers,  and 
will  seriously  injure  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and  expressly  limit- 
ing our  recommendations  to  so  much  of  Schedule  I,  paragraph  263, 
H.  R.  10,  as  relates  to  cotton  window-shade  cloth  and  cotton  window 
boU&nds,  we  would  respectfully  request — 

Th.at  paraCTaph  259  be  amended  so  as  to  separate  cotton  window- 
<^hade  cloth  from  "cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated." 

That  the  duty  be  covered  in  paragraph  259  by  a  clause  reading: 
"Cotton  window  hoUands  and  cotton  wmdow-shade  cloth  forty  per 
centum  ad  valor3m*';  or,  if  that  amount  sesms  excessive  to  your 
Iionorable  committee,  that  said  clause  shall  read:  '' Cotton  window 
hoUands  and  cotton  window-shade  cloth,  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  and  if  waterproof,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  full  text  of  paragraph  259  as  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  and  of  said 
paragraph  with  tne  second  amendment  above  suggested  are  set  out 
ui  Kx:hibit  A  hereof. 

"W3  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  set  forth  fairly  and  conservatively 
the  exact  facts  of  the  manufacture  and  importations  of  cotton  window- 
'ihade  cloth  and  cotton  window  hoUands,  and  trust  to  receive  the 
favorable  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee. 

Exhibit  A. 


P^RAORAPB  263  AS  ADOPTED  BT  THE  HONORABLE    HOUSE    OF  REPRESENT ATFVES  AND 

IF  AMENDED  AS   REQUESTED. 


H.  R.  10. 

259.  Cloth  compoeed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  and  silk,  whether  known 
&^  ?illc-6triped  sleeve  linings,  silk  stripes, 
t»r  otherwiee,  of  which  cotton  or  other 
v?*cetable  fiber  is  the  component  material 
of  ebief  value,  and  tracing  cloth,  30  per 
•t-ntiini  ad  valorem;  cotton  cloth  filled 
nr  coated,  all  oilcloths  (except  silk  oil- 
cl«>t}iB  ana  oilcloths  for  floors),  and  cotton 
vlndow  hoilands,  25  per  centum  ad 
\-iilorein;  waterproof  cloth  composed  of 
fowon  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  whether 
«^>iii posed  in  part  or  india  rubber  or  other- 
wt«»e,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


IF  AMENDED. 

259.  Cloth  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  and  silk,  whether  known 
as  silk-striped  sleeve  linings,  silk  stripes, 
or  otherwise,  of  which  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  and  tracing  cloth,  30  per. 
centum  ad  valorem;  cotton  cloth  filled 
or  coated,  all  oilcloths  (except  silk  oil- 
cloths and  oilcloths  for  floors),  25  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  cotton  window 
hoilands  and  cotton  window  shade  cloth, 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  if  water- 
proof, 35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  other 
waterproof  cloth  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  whether  composed 
in  part  of  india  rubber  or  otherwise,  25 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Exhibit  B. 

vialtsl8  of  the  brief  of  lyon  brothers  &  co.,  baltimore,  md.,  sole  agents 
fob  tbb  united  states  of  the  lancaster  window  blinds. 

The  brief  of  Lyon  I3roe.  A  Co.  (sole  agents  in  the  United  States  of  the  Lancaster 
"^dow  blindB)  i»  printed  on  pages  3553,  3554,  and  3555  of  the  report  of  the  tariff 
*W  /  heaTins9  and  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  cotton  window  shade  cloth  and  cotton 
.  «<juieDoa"-  «  every  statement  therein  made,  except  the  quotation  from  the  exist- 
jjdow  holianas,  |^|^ading  and  without  foundation  of  fact,  in  proof  of  which  we 
vj  tanff  ^f^J^f^  follows: 

Hh-ze  sJifl  fTsJiee  that  the  duty  "on  cotton  shade  cloth  is  most  excessive  and  there- 

'  M.  Sairf bnei  »^        -.^venue  to  the  Government,"  and  as  verifying  this  statement 

\  brings  ^'^  ^^"      . 
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guotes  Government  stadsticB,  showing  the  combined  importationB  of  cotton  cloth, 
nllei  or  coated  oilcloths  (except  of  silk  or  for  floors),  and  cotton  window  hollands. 

2.  Said  brief  states  'Hhis  tariff  benefits  a  few  privileged  persons  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  and  mare  especially  the  poorer  classei,  and  for  which  there  is  no  reason- 
able excuse.'' 

The  author  of  said  brief  is  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  trade  to  know  that,  except 
in  the  United  States,  no  shade  cloth  is  manufactured  that  any  but  ^^  privileged  personi^ " 
could  afford  to  buy. 

3.  Said  brief  states  that  'Hhese  domestic  makers  have  been  exporting  their  goodfr— 
notably  to  Canada— to  the  extent  of  about  $100,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3(i, 
1912,"  and  as  verifyinj^  this  statement  quotes  Government  statistics  showing  tlie 
exports  of  cotton-back  oilcloths,  such  as  table  oilcloth,  enameled  oilcloth,  artificial 
leather,  etc. 

The  printed  reports  of  the  Canadian  department  of  customs  show  that  the  total 
imports  of  shade  cloth  from  the  United  States  for  the  seven  years  ending  March  31, 
1913,  were  $27,400,  an  average  of  $3,914  per  annum. 

4.  Said  brief  states  "that  on  such  goods  imported  into  Canada  from  the  Unife<i 
States  the  dutv  is  30  per  cent,  against  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  same  class  of  gtx^dd 
coming  from  the  motner  country — England." 

At  present  and  for  six  years  past  the  Canadian  duty  has  been  35  per  cent  when 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  23^  per  cent  when  imported  from  England . 

5.  Said  brief  then  makes  several  starthn^  statements  as  to  the  amounts  export<H], 
all  of  which  are  based  on  Government  statistics  covering  exports  of  cotton-back  oil- 
cloths,  such  as  table  oilcloths,  enameled  oilcloth,  artificial  leather,  etc. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  of  all  grades  of  cotton  window  shade  cloth 
and  cotton  window  hollands  do  not  exceed  $25,000  per  annum,  and  the  imports  fnna 
Great  Britain  amount  to  about  $200,000  per  annum. 

6.  Said  brief  states  that  ''one  of  the  prominent  makers  in  this  countrv  has  in  th« 
last  few  years  been  advertising  in  trade  papers  that  his  goods  have  a  steady  and  gruv^ 
ing  demand  in  England  and  her  dependencies;  that  a  considerable  shipment  had 
previously  been  msuie  to  Holland  and  to  Argentina,  and  practically  the  same  edtua^ 
tion  existed  in  Australia;  and  that  his  goods  are  the  subject  of  numerous  inquiries 
from  abroad." 

No  makers  of  cotton  window  shade  cloth  or  cotton  window  hollands  in  the  United 
States  is.  now  or  ever  has  published  such  an  advertisement. 

7.  Said  brief  purports  to  request  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  cotton  shade  f^cKnls 
and  submits  in  support  thereof  Grovernment  statistics  covering  the  export  and  pn> 
duction  of  cotton-back  oilcloths,  such  as  table  oilcloths,  enameled  oilcloth,  artiti<iai 
leather,  etc.,  and  Government  statistics  covering  the  production  of  window  ehadei 
and  fixtures. 

Exports  and  production  of  cotton-back  oilcloths,  etc.,  have  absolutely  no  r<»n 
nee  tion  with  the  duty  on  cotton  shade  cloth,  and  the  statistics  of  window  snadc^e  and 
fixtures  is  germane  to  the  subject  only  in  that  cotton  shade  cloth  forms  a  componeni 
part,  amounting  to  about  25  per  cent. 


Exhibit  C. 

analysis  op  the  testimony  and  brief  op  p.  b.  shipley,  new  tobk,  s.  y. 

The  testimony  and  brief  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Shipley  covers  many  classes  of  goods,  and  amon) 
them  that  grade  of  cotton  window  hollands  known  as  Scotch  hollands,  and  th^ 
portion  which  refers  to  said  cotton  window  hollands  in  the  testimony  is  printed  ot 
pages  3462,  3463,  and  3464,  and  in  the  brief  on  page  3467  of  the  Report  of  the  Taril 
Schedule  Hearings,  and  we  request  your  attention  to  the  following  analysis  of  8air 
testimony  and  brief: 

1.  Ho  testified  ''and  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  court,  after  due  contest  oi 
the  part  of  the  domestic  interests,  they  are  ordinary  cotton  goods." 

The  opinion  of  the  learned  court  was  not  that  these  goods  "are  ordinary  cottoi 
goods,'*  but  that  the  collector  was  wrong  in  classifying  them  as  "filled  or  coated  cottni 
cloth. "  (Soe  decision  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  Dec.  6,  1900,  Id 
Fed.  Rep.  934.) 

2.  He  testified,  "As  far  as  I  know,  and  at  least  in  the  Dingley  law,  these  goods  wer 
regarded  as  ordinary  cotton  goods." 

The  collector  and  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers  held  under  the  Dingley  law  tha 
they  were  cotton  goods  filled  or  coated,  but  were  reversed  by  the  courts,  as  above  se 
forth. 
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3.  He  testified  that  in  the  Payne  bill  ''the  words  window  hollands  were  written 
into  the  law,  among  other  things,  so  that  it  was  not  readily  seen/' 

They  were  written  into  the  law  in  the  same  paragraph  as  the  clause  ''cotton  cloth 
liUed  or  coated,"  which  covered  cotton  window-shade  cloth. 

4.  Ue  testified:  "I  personally  investigated  the  finishing  cost  in  Scotland.  I  found 
ih^re  that  they  were  done  on  these  old-^hioned  beetling  machines,  exceedingly  slow, 
1  umbersome,  and  expensive,  and  the  result  was  that  the  average  cost  in  Scotland — 
there  were  117  different  widths  and  colors,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  any  one 
Qgnre— but  the  average  cost  of  finishing  these  goods  in  Scotland  with  these  old-fash- 
ioDtni  machines  as  against  the  patented  beetling  machines  used  by  the  two  concerns 
making  them  in  America  was  about  two  and  one-fourth  times." 

At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  Scotch  hollands  imported  into  the  United  States  are 
manufactured  by  John  King  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  they  stated  that  a  sub- 
dtantial  portion  of  their  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  one  year  ago,  and  it  is  fair 
to  a«iume  that  the  new  equipment  is  modem  and  up  to  date. 

.A.U  printed  price  lists  of  John  King  &  Sons*  Scotch  hollands  for  a  number  of  years 
p^t  ebowB  466  different  widths  and  colors,  and  not  117,  as  testified  by  Mr.  Shipley 
from  penonal  investigation. 

It  18  fair  to  assume  that  with  modem  equipment  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these 
?ix)ds  in  Scotland  is  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 

5  Mr.  Shipley  testified:  "And  they  were  brought  over  here  last  year  to  the  extent 
of  About  1700,000.    They  will  always  be  brought  over  here." 

As  near  as  we  can  estimate,  the  total  importations  of  Scotch  hollands  during  the  last 
year  were  about  $200,000,  and  it  could  not  have  been  $700,000,  as  the  total  combined 
iniportaiions  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  of  "cloth  filled  or  coated,  oilcloths 
except  of  silk  or  for  floors),  and  cotton  window  hollands,"  was  only  $365,287.50. 

b.  li  e  testified :  '  *  The  cost  here  is  a  great  deal  less  than  the  cost  abroad . " 

Mr.  Shipley  is  neither  a  manufacturer  nor  dealer  in  this  class  of  goods  and  is  not  quali- 
fied to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  relative  costs  of  manufacturing,  either  in  Scotland 
Of  the  United  States. 

7.  He  testified:  "If  you  could  examine  these  goods  you  would  find  that  while  they 
ar«-  a."  like  as  two  pea0,  that  you  would  not  ordinarily  be  able  to  tell  them,  yet  at  the 
sarn^  time  there  is  some  peculiarity  of  local  conditions  around  in  this  particular  spot 
c^ar  (ilaai^ow  that  enables  them  to  finiph  these  goods,  that  they  lie  flat  at  the  window 
ir.<l  when  they  roll  them  up  they  do  not  pucker  and  crinkle,  and  the  American  goods, 
rtile  an  excellent  imitation,  are  not  so  good." 

These  goods  are  certainly  "aa  like  aa  two  peas"  and  the  American  goods  are  eaual 
in  every  respect  to  those  inade  near  Glasgow,  and  neither  will  lay  flat  at  the  window 
"r  pfll  up  Fo  as  not  to  pucker  or  crinkle. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  Scotch  hollands  imported  are  used  in  New  York  City  by 
wealthy  consumers,  and  the*  essential  difference  between  the  imported  and  domestic 
•:''th  mis  in  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  the  household  fittings  purchased  by  ladies 
"I  wealth,  many  of  whom  place  a  value  on  the  word  *  *  imported  "  distinct  from  any  ques- 
ti»a  of  quality' 

5.  De  testified  that  on  similar  ^oods  manufactured  in  this  country  "these  prices 
ire  ']\\^\  under  the  prices  at  which  it  is  possible  to  import  the  goods.' ' 

The  prices  on  similar  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  are  now  and  have  for  years 
a^>raeed  on  the  principal  selling  colors  and  widths  from  20  to  30  per  cent  below  the 
1-ulrtl  cost  of  the  imported  goods. 

^  In  Mpiie  of  this  fact,  and  due  to  the  value  of  the  word  "imported,"  the  sale  in  the 
^  -lit^^d  States  of  John  King  &  Sons*  Scotch  hollands,  manufactured  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
iind,  exceeds  the  combinea  sala^  of  both  American  manufacturers. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Shipley  no  new  points  are  brought  out,  and  the  criti- 
'  i-ira-  (in  his  testimony  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  brief. 


Par.  260.— COTTOir  HAITDKEBCHIEFS,  ETC. 

HSSICAHK,  AUXAM  Ik  CO.,  FEB  HILTON  C.  HEBMANN,  PBESIDENT. 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of 
iiandkcrchiefs  produced  from  cotton  cloth,  and  the  first  point  which 
^>  desire  to  impress  upon  your  committee  is  that  we  are  not  asking 
•'<»r  any  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty,  nor  are  we  seeking  for  a  reten- 
*i'jn  of  even  the  present  rate.     On  the  contrary,  we  are  coming 
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before  your  committee  for  the  purpose  of  showing  wherein  the  rates 
proposed  by  the  Underwood  biU  can  be  even  further  reduced,  pro- 
Tided  your  committee  in  its  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  give  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  a  10  per  cent  differential  as  between  the  cotton 
cloth,  to  wit,  the  raw  material,  and  the  handkerchief  itself,  the  com- 
pleted article  produced  from  the  raw  material. 

Bandkerchiefs  of  cotton  are  made  in  various  styles  and  sizes, 
ladies'  handkerchiefs  being  ordinarily  from  12  to  15"  inches  square, 
and  nien's  handkerchiefs  m)m  18  to  23  inches  square.  Plain  nand- 
kerchiefs  are  made  from  cloth  woven  ordinarily  so  as  to  be  able  to 
cut  three  ladies'  handkerchiefs  and  two  men's  handkerchiefs  from 
one  breadth.  After  being  bleached,  the  cloth  is  cut  and  the  edges 
hemmed.  The  handkerchiefs  are  then  folded,  ironed,  boxed,  and 
cased.  Handkerchiefs  are  also  made  on  the  loom,  and  include 
hemstitched  as  well  as  those  with  corded  or  ribbed  borders,  and  in 
addition  such  as  are  printed,  mercerized,  embroidered,  or  trimmed 
with  lace. 

TABIFF  PROVISIONS. 

Under  the  present  act  cotton  handkerchiefs,  whether  in  the  piece 
as  woven  or  cut  apart,  finished  or  unfinished,  pay  the  same  duty  as 
cotton  cloth  of  tne  same  description;  but  if  the  handkerchief  is 
advanced  in  value  by  manipulation  or  labor  beyond  the  point  of 
hemmed  only,  there  is  a  differential  in  accordance  with  the  amount 
of  labor  which  is  applied. 

The  Underwood  bill,  paragraph  260,  provides  as  follows: 

Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  composed  of  cotton,  not  special! v  provided  for  in  thi« 
section,  whether  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  and  whether  nnished  or  unfinished,  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  act  of  1909,  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1911,  about  IJ  per 
cent  of  all  the  cotton  handkerchiefs  and  mu£3ers  imported  paid  dutv 
at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  4  per  cent  were  subject  to  the  cotton-clotlii 
rates  plus  10  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  subject  to  55  per  cent  ad! 
valorem. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  flat  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  a  very  substantial  cut  in  the  rate  of  duty,  we  reel  that  it  is  quite 
proper  to  explain  to  your  committee  that,  in  our  view  of  this  situation, 
even  this  rate  works  a  hardship  as  against  the  low-grade  handker^ 
chief  provided  the  Underwood  rates  on  cotton  cloth  are  adopted, 
whereas  it  is  insuflScient  on  the  high-grade  handkerchiefs  if  these 
same  Underwood  rates  on  cotton  cloth  are  adopted,  for  the  reason 
that  on  the  high-grade  handkerchief,  which  has  far  more  labor  applied 
to  it  than  the  low-grade  handkerchief,  the  rate  on  the  cotton  cloth 
and  the  completed  article  is  identical,  to  wit,  30  per  cent. 

COTTON  CLOTH. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  discussion  whatsoever  with 
respect  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  proposed  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  duty  on  cotton  cloth.     This  is  a  subject  matter  which 
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piLT  committee  in  its  wisdom  will  dispose  of  in  such  manner  as  may 

iippear  to  be  right  and  proper.     Whatever  the  duty  may  be  on  cotton 

cloth,  so  far  as  the  manufacturers  of  handkerchiefs  are  concerned 

they  are  absolutely  indifferent,  except  in  so  far  as  the  reduction  of  duty 

beyond  a  reasonaole  and  proper  line  might  result  in  an  injury  to  the 

cotton  milling  industry  ot  this  country,  and  thus  indirectly  affect  or 

impair  the  market  for  cotton  handkerchiefs.     The  interest,  therefore, 

that  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  handkerchiefs  have  ia  the  duty  on 

cotton  cloth  is  by  indirection  only,  and  they  would  have  the  same 

interest  in  any  other  matter  that  might  tend  to  impair  the  purchasing 

Dower  of  the  public.     At  the  same  time,  the  fact  is  that,  as  manu- 

lacturers  of  cotton  handkerchiefs,  we  would  state  that  the  price  of 

cotton  cloth  is  very  fair. 

PBOPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  Underwood  bill,  paragraph  257  provides  as  follows: 

257.  Cotton  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  Jacquard 
figured,  or  mercerized,  containing  yarn  the  highest  number  of  which  does  not  exceed 
\o.  9,  7 J  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No.  9  and  not  exceeding  No.  19, 10  per  cent 
%d  valorem;  exceeding  No.  19  and  not  exceeding  No.  39,  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
exceeding  No.  39  and  not  exceeding  No.  49,  17J  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No. 
49  and  not  exceeding  number  59,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No.  59  and  not 
exceeding  No.  99, 22^  per  cent  ad  valorem;  exceeding  No.  99, 27^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Cotton  cloth  when  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed^  Jacquard 
lipured,  or  mercerized  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  2J  per  cent  ad  valorem  m  adaition 
to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  duty  on  cotton  cloth  ranges  from  7^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  27^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or,  with  the  additional 
duty  of  2^  per  cent  where  such  cotton  cloth  has  been  bleached,  said 
duty  ranges  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  the  first  being  on  the  low  grades 
and  the  latter  being  on  the  finer  and  better  ^ades. 

Paragraph  260,  covering  handkerchiefs,  also  provides  for  a  rate  of 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  hence  a  situation  is  produced  whereby 
the  cotton  doth  and  the  handkerchief  in  the  piece,  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  finished  or  unfinished,  all  pav  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  perfectly  obvious  condition,  we  have  to 
recommend  that  paragraph  260  be  stricken  out,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  be  inserted,  to  wit: 

2<50.  Handk^t^hiefs  or  mufflers  composed  of  cotton,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
tbict  section,  whether  in  the  piece  or  otherwise  and  whether  nnished  or  unfinished,  if 
not  hemmed  or  hemmed  only,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  the  cloth  contained 
therein  as  is  impo««d  on  cotton  cloth  of  the  same  description ;  if  such  handkerchiefa 
«r  muifiers  are  hemstitched,  or  imitation  hemstitched,  they  shall  pay  a  duty  of  10  per 
cfTit  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  duty  hereinbefore  prescribed. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  proposed  schedule  would  work 

out  we  suomit  the  following  figures  showing,  on  certain  grades  of 

i  ladies'  and  men's  handkerchiefs,  the  foreign  cost,  including  profit, 

I  UodiW  charges^  and   duty,  as  compared  with  the   domestic   cost, 

inducmig  a  similar  profit.    These  figures  are  absolutely  accurate; 

and  in  annost  every  instance  the  domestic  cost  plus  2 J  per  cent  profit 
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is  in  excess  of  what  the  goods  can  be  landed  for  in  the  United  States 
plus  2 J  per  cent  profit,  landing  charges,  and  the  proposed  duty: 


LADIES'  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Cloth. 


36  Inches, 
36  inches, 
40  inches, 
40  inches, 
40  inches, 
40  inches, 
40  inches, 
42  inches, 


72  by  60.. 
Mby  GO.., 
HO  by  72... 
80  by  76... 
88  by  80... 
96  by  92.., 
104  by  104. 
126  by  132. 


Ayenige 

Foreign 

yarn. 

cost. 

62^ 

0.1053 

32 

.1190 

60 

.1^38 

fiO 

.\58h 

53 

.1582 

72 

.1762 

77 

.1944 

110 

.2476 

Foreign  OQst  per 

dosen  pins  2^  per 

cent  profit,  plus 

landing  chwges 

plus  duty. 


Cost.     I  Per  ceit. 


Domest'o 

C05t  p«T 

fjofea 

plus  i*i 

per  rmt 

prjii:. 


0.1483 
.1564 
.1989 
.2191 
.2188 
.2468 
.2739 
.3616 


35     • 
25 
324 
32) 
32i  ' 
35 

35     I 
'-0     , 


.11^1 


MEN'S  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


36inchfis.  04by  60... 
38)  inches,  64  by  60.. 
39inche8,  68by  72.. 
39inches,  80by  76... 
39lnches,  ssby  84... 
oyi.ichos,  »0by92.., 
39  inches,  104  by  104. 
39  inches,  104  by  116. 
42  inches,  126  by  132. 


32 

0.2447 

.03190 

1 
25 

32 

.2767 

.3614 

23 

32 

.3000 

.3919 

25 

50 

.2936 

.4061 

32J 

1           52 

.3129 

.4328 

32) 

72 

.3-120 

.48-8 

35 

77 

.3t>98 

.5210 

35 

76 

.3850 

.5424 

35 

110 

.5094 

.7436 

40 

o.xi«n 

.isi:' 

.3l«M> 

.  4l.1i» 

.  :4  *i 

.9W2 


For  your  fuller  and  more  accurate  information  as  to  how  these  costs 
are  reached,  we  direct  vour  attention  to  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  which  is  attached  hereto. 

If  the  suggestion  herein  made  with  respect  to  cotton  handkerchiefs 
be  adopted  by  your  committee,  it  is  oDvious  that  on  a  low-grade 
cotton  handkerchief  produced  from  cotton  cloth  containing  yam 
exceeding  No.  19  and  not  Exceeding  No.  39,  which  imder  the  Under- 
wood biff  would  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  12  J  percent  ad  valorem, 
plus  2i  per  cent  if  such  cloth  were  bleached,  makmg  in  all  15  per  cent, 
a  cotton  handkerchief  not  hemmed  or  hemmed  only  woula  pay  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  15  points  under  the  proposed  Underwood 
bill.  If,  however,  this  handkerchief  were  hemstitched  or  imitation 
hemstitched,  it  would  have  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  added,  making 
the  rate  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  this  rate  would  still  be  5  points 
under  the  proposed  Underwood  bilL 

Of  course,  with  respect  to  a  handkerchief  that  was  produced  from 
cloth  paying  duty  at  tne  rat^  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  long  as  the 
handkerchief  was  not  hemmed  or  hemmed  only  the  rate  on  the  cloth 
and  the  handkerchief  would  be  the  same;  but  if  a  differential  of  10 
per  cent  were  granted  such  handkerchief  when  hemstitched  or  imita- 
tion hemstitched  would  pay  10  points  more  than  is  now  proposed  in 
the  Underwood  bill.  But  we  claim  that,  whereas  the  duty  in  the 
Underwood  bill  ranges  from  7i  per  cent  to  27 J  per  cent,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  a  flat  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  articles 
produced  from  these  varying  qualities  of  cloth  is  altogether  inade- 
quate and  improper. 
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In  so  far  as  the  quostion  of  administering  the  law  is  concerned;  to 
make  the  handkerchief  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  the  cotton  cloth 
with  a  diiTerential  of  10  per  cent  is  far  more  accurate  and  satisfactory 
than  would  be  a  straight  ad  valorem  of  30  per  cent. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
Schedule  L,  covering  **silk  and  silk  goods,"  paragraph  323,  wherein 
|>n)vision  is  made  for  handkerchiefs,  such  handkerchiefs  composed  of 
silk,  not  hemmed  or  hemmed  only,  are  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  whereas  the  handkerchiefs  which  are  hemstitched  or  imita- 
tion hemstitched,  etc.,  are  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It 
thus  appears  that  in  the  silk  schedule  a  differential  of  10  per  cent 
has  been  preserved.  It  is  this  same  differential  of  10  per  cent  that 
wo  ask  to  have  preserved  with  respect  to  the  cotton  handkerchief 
provisions. 

There  is  a  further  point  to  which  attention  should  be  called,  and 
that  is  that  the  duty  on  paper  boxes  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
whereas  the  duty  on  handkerchiefs  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  providing  for  a  rate  of  duty  which  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  situation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  is 
given  a  further  advantage  of  5  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his 
handkerchiefs  can  be  packed  or  boxed  abroad,  and  such  boxes  when 
brought  in  containing  handkerchiefs  will  only  pay  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  whereas  the  American  manufacturer  if  he  imports  his  boxes 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  35  per  cent  thereon. 

Years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  that  the  American  over- 
head amounts  to  approximately  18  per  cent  of  the  cost,  as  against 
approximately  9 J  per  cent  in  Belfast;  and  hence  a  differential  of 
10  per  cent  would  unquestionably  leave  this  merchandise  on  a  very 
highly  conipetitive  basis.  The  labor  abroad  is  cheaper  than  in  this 
country,  li  raw  materials  are  to  be  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  articles  produced  from  such  raw  materials,  then  the  American 
manufacturer  must  go  out  of  business.  Neither  the  President  in  his 
public  speeches,  nor  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
nor,  do  we  believe,  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  desires  to 
put  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  out  of  business. 

In  opening  our  books  and  in  showing  our  costs  and  in  consenting 
to  a  reduction  of  duty  we  have  gone  as  lar  as  it  is  possible  to  go  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  party;  and  the 
differential  asked  for  is  cleany  and  demonstrably  no  more  than  the 
figures — ^which  we  understand  are  regarded  by  tne  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  correct  and  true — show  that  we  are 
justified  in  asking.  These  figures  are  submitted  as  in  the  nature  of 
a  confidential  statement  to  your  committee;  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  make  them  public.  But  should  there  be  any  question  with  re- 
spect to  their  correctness,  we  shaU  be  gratified  to  have  that  fact  indi- 
cated to  us,  and  we  wiU  thereupon  furnish  them  under  the  certificate 
of  a  duly  accredited  certified  public  accountant. 

There  is  absolutely  no  opposition  from  any  source  to  the  request  as 
hereinbefore  outlined,  ana  if  such  request  were  granted  the  rate  of 
duty  would  still  be  on  a  highly  competitive  basis.  The  handkerchief 
industry  of  this  country  has  always  oeen  on  a  more  than  competitive 
'>a8is;  and  this  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  statistics  of  imports, 
which  show  that  such  imports  are  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
output.    Hence  the  investment  of  capital  m  this  country  in  this 
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industry  has  not  been  induced  by  the  overprotection  of  the  Reptib*! 
lican  tariff,  and  such  industry  nas  every  right  to  demand  at  the! 
hands  of  a  Democratic  majority  such  rate  as  will  insure  its  continued 
business  in  this  country. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed  by  Herrmann,  Aukam  Co.;  Milton  C.  Herrmann, 
also  representing  Howland  &  Wheaton  Co.;  Sawsy 
Manufacturing  Co.;  Newark  Embroidery  Works;  The! 
International  Handkerchief  Manufacturing  Co.;  The 
Acheson  Hardin  Co.;  Heller  &  Long;  E.  Hefler  &  Bro.; 
H.  Rosenthal  &  Co.;  Phillips  &  Hyman:  Hessel  Rains 
&Co.) 

Exhibit  A. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  — ,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committeef  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  the  request  made  by  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  when  Mr.  Milton  C. 
Herrmann  (representing  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  handkerchiefs)  was  before 
your  committee  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  this  subject,  that  facts  and  fibres  be 
submitted  upon  which  to  predicate  a  draft  of  the  schedule  on  "Hemstitched  cotton 
handkerchiefs,''  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  following  facts,  viz: 

Speaking  for  my  own  firm,  Herrmann,  Aukam  &  Co.,  after  more  than  30  years' 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs,  with  all  the  knowledge  Uiat  such  an 
experience  would  naturally  furnish,  it  is  demonstrable  that  even  at  the  present  time 
the  overhead  expenses  of  the  manufacturing  plant  and  warehouse  amount  to  18  per 
cent;  and  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  figure — although  I  have  no  desire  to  publish 
the  fact  to  my  competitors — I  am  quite  willing  to  furnish  the  committee  with  a  verifica- 
tion from  the  certified  public  accountants  who  have  examined  the  books  aad  accounti 
from  time  to  time. 

This  figure  of  18  per  cent  overhead  has  been  applied  to  the  cost  of  raw  material,  plus 
manufacturing  labor,  in  order  to  get  at  the  figures  of  gross  cost  of  production  in  each 
instance.  Our  entire  business  and  the  disposal  of  our  product  is  actually  based  upon 
these  figures.  In  order  to  establish  a  basis  of  comparison  and  to  determine  the  per- 
centage of  overhead  expenses  to  which  a  foreign  manufacturer  would  be  subjected, 
we  have  built  up  a  foreign  business  on  the  basis  of  our  business  here,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  tne  sales  to  the  rest  of  the  world  would  at  least  equal  the  sales 
to  the  United  States  and  using  as  factors  raw  material  cost,  labor  cost,  clerk  hire,  and 
all  other  incidental  expenses,  a  knowledge  of  which  we  have  obtained  not  only  fiom 
our  own  Belfast  house,  but  from  independent  factories,  all  of  which  information  ba^ 
been  confirmed  by  further  independent  quotations  and  correspondence  and  by  men 
now  in  our  employ  who  have  been  working  for  many  years  in  forei^  factories.  \Ve 
have  in  every  instance  employed  as  a  base  for  our  figures  the  very  highest  rates,  as  it 
was  our  intention  to  reproduce  an  oiganization  built  up  on  the  same  first-class  lines 
on  which  we  endeavor  to  conduct  ours. 

The  method  which  we  used  in  building  the  foreign  business  mentioned  above  ip  as 
follows:  We  found  out  exactly  how  many  dozen  of  plain  hemstitched  cotton  handkw- 
chiefs  we  sold  and  delivered  for  a  period  of  12  months.  This  quantity  of  dozens  ve 
reduced  to  yards  and  extended  the  yardage  so  obtained  at  our  known  value  of  a  mean 
range  of  foreign  cloth  prices  for  that  given  period.  We  then  made  up  a  pay  roll  of 
all  piecework  operations.  We  furthermore  figured  the  cost  of  boxes  and  riboons  (or 
tying  and  the  sum  total  of  these  various  items  doubled  has  made  up  one  part  of  the 
%ures  against  which  we  put  the  sum  total  obtained  as  described  above  for  overhead 
expense.  In  apportioning  the  foreign  overhead  expense  we  have  used  our  own  ex- 
pense figures  for  such  items  as  insurance,  etc.,  and  have  in  no  instance  reduced  same 
without  knowledge  that  same  reduction  was  legitimate.  Had  we  tried  to  make  the 
overhead  as  low  as  possible  we  could  have  put  down  figures  considerably  less  thao 
we  have  used. 

Since  the  determination  of  this  figure  of  9J  per  cent,  the  correctness  of  our  calcula- 
tion has  been  absolutely  confirmed  from  an  outside  source,  to  which  fact,  you  will  lo- 
member,  I  called  your  attention. 

With  18  per  cent  overhead  here,  as  compared  with  9 J  per  cent  abroad,  I  have  figured 
the  cost  per  dozen  of  cotton  handkerchiefs  based  upon  the  value  of  domestic  clotii 
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and  bbor  in  the  other  at  the  same  period  of  time,  August,  1911,  at  which  time  the  cotton- 
cloth  nuuket  was  in  a  normal  condition.  In  making  this  comparison,  we  have  added 
5  per  cent  to  the  foreign  cost,  which  covers  2^  per  cent  profit  and  2^  per  cent  for  landing 
expenses,  and  the  ad  valorem  duties  of  30  per  cent,  40  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent  have  been 
applied  to  the  foreign  cost,  plus  2}  per  cent  only;  but  the  landing  costs  are  likewise 
included  in  the  figure  furnished  as  to  the  landmg  cost  of  the  foreign  goods.  With 
respect  to  the  domestic  goods,  we  have  likewise  included  2^  per  cent  profit. 

Aseuniing,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  our  overhead  figures,  for  whicn  we  are  more 
than  willing  to  vouch,  and  using  the  labor-cost  and  cloth-cost  figures,  for  which  we  have 
proof,  the  results  developed  are  as  follows: 

LADIES'  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Cloth. 


IS.72byfi).. 
».S4b7fi).. 
«,  30  by  72.. 
«,»bf7»., 
naSbySO.. 
IO,MbyB2.. 
40,104  by  104 
42,  UB  by  132 


Avenge 

Foreign 

yarn. 

cost 

m 

10.1063 

32 

.1190 

60 

.1438 

60 

.1684 

63 

.1682 

72 

.1762 

77 

.1944 

110 

.2476 

Foreign  cost 

plus  2^  per 

cent  profit, 

plus  landing 

charges  plus 

30  per  cent 

duty. 


10.1429 
.1616 
.1962 
.2161 
.2149 
.2379 
.2640 
.3361 


Domestic 

cost  plus  2^ 

percent 

profit 


10.1606 
.1566 
.9O03> 
.2381 
.2640 
.2862 
.3066 
.3976 


MEN'S  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


K.MbyeO.. 
SM.MbyOO. 
3B,ttbyra.. 
»r«by76.. 
39,  M  by  84.. 
»,9«by«.. 
».  104  by  104 
».  104  by  116 
42. 126  by  132 


32 

10.2447 

32 

.2767 

32 

.3000 

60 

.2936 

62 

.3129 

72 

.3420 

77 

.3698 

76 

.3850 

110 

.6094 

$0.3321 
.3756 
.4073 
.3985 
.4247 
.4644 
.5019 
.5226 
.6914 


$0.3140 
.3512 
.3096 
.413» 

4ASSI 

.5099 
.5491 
.6212 
.7866 
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Cloth. 


S5. 72  by  80-. 
*\«4b7eD.. 
4^.*by72.. 
4^.3nby76.. 
«  «bv».. 
«'.«brW.. 
4n.  UH  bT  104 
Cl»byl32 


Average 

Foreign 

yam. 

cost 

62i 

$0. 1053 

32 

.1190 

50 

.1438 

50 

.1584 

53 

.1582 

72 

.1752 

77 

.1944 

110 

.2476 

Foreign  cost 

plus  2}  per 

cent  profit, 

plus  landing 

charges  plus 

40  per  cent 

duty. 


$0.1537 
.1738 
.2100 
.2314 
.2311 
.2558 
.2839 
.3615 


Domestic 

cost  plus  2} 

percent 

profit. 


$0.1606 
.1565 
.2093 
.2381 
.2640 
.2862 
.3065 
.3975 


MEN'S  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


*.v4b»60.. 
H'^byeo. 
**.'»*bv72.. 

*.*by76.. 
5-ftby84.. 

*.:04bvI04 
J^.tiMb'-ue 
fiia5bTl32 


32 

$0.2447 

32 

.2707 

32 

.3000 

50 

.2936 

52 

.3129 

72 

.3420 

77 

.3098 

76 

.3&50 

110 

.5094 

$0.3572 
.4G39 

.4180 
.428(1 
.4568 
.4994 
.5398 
.5620 
.7436 


$0.3140 
.3512 
.3606 
.4139 
.4488: 
.5099 
.5491 
.6212 
.7866: 
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LADIES'  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Cloth. 


36,  72  by  CO... 
30,  64  by  60... 
40,  80  by  72... 
40,  80  by  76... 
40,  88  by  80.. . 
40,  96  by  92... 
40, 101  by  104. 
42, 126  by  132 


Avenge 

Foreign 

yam. 

cost. 

62| 

10.1053 

32 

.1190 

50 

.1438 

60 

.1584 

53 

.1582 

72 

.1752 

77 

.1944 

110 

.2476 

Foreign  cost 

plU5  2\  per 

ceot  profit, 

plus  landing 

charges  plus 

45  per  cent 

doty. 


10. 1591 
.1799 
.2173 
.2396 
.2392 
.2648 
.2939 
.3742 


Domestic 

co3tphxs2| 

percent 

profit. 


10.160 


MEN'S  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


36,  64  by  60... 
38i,  64  by  60.. 
39,  68  by  72... 
39,  80  by  76... 
39,  88  by  84... 
39,  96  by  92... 
39, 104  by  104 
39, 104  by  116 
42, 126  by  132 


32 

S0.2447 

32 

.2767 

32 

.3000 

50 

.2936 

52 

.3129 

72 

.3420 

77 

.3698 

76 

.3850 

110 

.5094 

10.3696 
.4181 
.4534 
.4436 
.4728  ' 
.6170  I 
.5588 
,5818 
.7607 


These  figures  will  show  that  the  handkerchiefs  made  of  low-count,  relatively  heav7| 
cloths  are  excluded  at  almost  any  rate  on  account  of  the  advantage  posBeesed  by  im 
American  manufacturers  in  bein^  able  to  buy  these  cloths  as  cheap,  if  not  more  cheapj 
ly,  than  in  Europe.  This  condition,  however,  works  no  injury  to  the  consumor.  2^ 
tne  domestic  competition  in  these  lines  has  brought  down  the  piice  of  the  finishH 
article  to  such  an  extent  that  no  domestic  manufacturer  is  able  to  sell  this  range  at  ;| 
net  profit,  and  competition  with  Europe,  if  same  were  possible,  would  have  abeolut*^^ 
no  effect,  as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned ;  and  we  would  respectfully  suggest  thai 
you  do  not  consider  this  class  of  goods  in  determining  the  rates. 

The  keen  competition  in  the  low  end  of  the  line  is  brought  about  by  the  desire  of  all 
of  us  to  appear  to  sell  our  popular-priced  goods  cheaply.  These  are  all  of  the  kind] 
retailed  at  5  cents  each.  Naturally  we  must,  to  an  extent,  averrige  our  profit  on  tlH 
10-cent  range,  and  this  is  the  very  class  you  are  putting  in  jeopardy. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  highly  competitive 
character  of  this  industry  as  a  whole,  there  is  absolute  justification  for  a  rate  high*'] 
than  these  figuies  would  show  as  an  average.  On  linen,  silk,  and  embroidered  handi 
kerchiefs  the  importations  are  very  large  and  constantly  increasing,  and  il  ha«  alreadj 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  that  the  total  importation  amounfj 
to  at  least  one-half  the  domestic  output,  and  this  importation  exists  under  ihepre.Henl 
rates,  which  would  therefore  appear  to  be  more  than  fairly  competitive.  TheiP  i 
another  factor  whdch  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committ«»e.  viz,  that  tU 
industry  brings  a  revenue  to  the  Government  of  a  larger  amount  than  it  is  credited  witi 
or  appears  on  the  surface,  for  the  reason  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  linen  imi 
ported  is  used  for  handkerchiefs,  so  that  on  the  appioximated  value  of  the  domett « 
output  of  $10,000,000  a  large  tax  is  included.  , 

In  view  of  the  already  large  importation,  we  respectfully  request  tliat  the  taril 
be  so  drawn  as  to  leave  to  this  market  the  control  of  the  plain  cotton  handkerchiti 
business.  A  domestic  monopoly  is  impossible,  for  the  rea.son  that  anyone  with  i 
machine  can  become  a  manufacturer.  Again,  the  very  best  cotton  clothe  are  usd 
and  the  consumer  gets  extremely  good  value  for  his  money,  and  a  change  in  tlie  mar 
ket  resulting  from  a  new  tariff  would  largely,  if  not  absolutely,  tend  to  the  benefil 
of  the  distributor,  rather  than  to  the  manufactiu*er  on  the  one  hand  or  to  the  consumed 
on  the  other;  the  distributor  to-day  has  both  manufacturer  and  consumer  at  his  mercy 
It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  cotton  cloth  in  this  country  is  a  favorable  element  in  th< 
manufacture  of  some  style  of  cotton  handkerchiefs;  but  the  fact  remains  that  lU 
absence  of  exports  of  even  these  few  grades  ])roves  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  hai 
the  market  of  the  world  at  his  disposal.  He  is  free  to  combine  and  get  his  profit  fmd 
other  countries  and  dump  his  surplus  in  this  market  at  prices  with  a  low  rate  of  dutj 
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whii'h  would  close  up  every  handkerchief  factory  in  the  country  without  benefit 
to  anyone. 

If  a  Ui^  part  of  the  staple  bufidnesB  is  taken  away  from  the  American  manu&tcturer 
bif  purchases  of  raw  material  will  decrease  and  his  overhead  expenses  will  naturally 
increase,  with  the  perfectly  evident  result  that  the  business  as  a  whole,  which  is 
highly  competitive  with  Europe  at  the  present  time,  will  be  wrecked  and  the  entire 
market  handed  over  to  the  forei^er.  As  has  been  shown,  the  methods  of  sale  abroad, 
%fi  (^)mpared  with  those  in  vc^ue  here,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  foreigner.  Almost 
all  the  large  buyers  of  handkerchiefs  prefer  to  purchase  in  the  Belfast  market,  they 
ifp  perfectly  human  and  a  free  trip  to  Europe,  with  all  that  it  entails,  makes  the  pur- 
fbioe  of  goods  in  a  foreign  market  very  attractive.  There  is  also,  on  the  part  of^the 
R'taiJer,  a  distinct  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  work  imported  as  an  advertising  feature. 
Ad  American  manufactuier  is  expected  to  carry  a  large  stock;  maintain  an  expensive 
8f Uing  organization ;  and  the  carrying  charges  and  consequent  loss  of  interest,  insur- 
aD^-e,  and  depreciation  in  value  by  change  of  markets  are  all  charged  to  the  manu- 
ia<'turer  here,  whereas  abroad  the  goods  are  manufactured,  sold,  and  shipped  without 
aiiV  of  these  expenses  attached. 

the  e^tablismnents  here  are  very  large  and  the  entire  organization  must  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  year,  whereas  abroad  none  of  this  is  true,  inasmuch  as  a  six 
vtvb'  trip  to  this  country  of  a  foreign  sales  agent  can  and  will  dispose  of  that  propor- 
tkio  of  Jiis  goods  which  he  has  to  sell  in  the  American  market.  We  are  making  this 
Etatement  with  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  as  it  is  true  that  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  handkerchiefs  in  Belfast  has  no  selling  office  or  agency  of  any  kind  in 
th)5  country  and  takes  care  of  his  American  business  in  just  this  way. 

The  writer  fully  realizes  the  high  purpose  of  yourself  and  your  associates  in  drafting 
thbi  tariff  bill,  and  wishes  to  put  himself  personally  on  record  as  thoroughly  approving 
of  your  methods.  I  understand  that  you  are  drawing  a  tariff  bill  with  the  good  of  the 
C(>ii«>umer  entirely  in  view.  I  also  understand  that  you  do  not  wish  to  draw  a  bill  that 
will  take  away  from  said  consumer  any  of  his  present  purchasing  power.  It  is  per- 
f^'tly  plain  tliat  we  have  no  right  to  come  before  you  and  ask  your  help  in  maintaining 
» condition  in  our  industry  wnich  will  in  any  way  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  case;  our  industry  is 
highly  competitive.  An  inspection  of  the  samples  left  by  the  writer  will  prove  to  you 
thiit  the  handkerchiefs  that  are  made  here  are  good,  attractive,  and  durable;  that  our 
whtilwale  prices  are  reasonable.  Any  difference  in  value  that  may  be  found  in  differ- 
«ii  diptributors'  hands  is  due  entirely  to  a  variation  in  their  demand  for  profit.  Most 
w  them  inaist  on  57  per  cent  on  the  cost  price  as  a  minimum.  A  large  part  get  more — 
almost  none  get  lees.  A  slight  change  in  their  demand  for  profit  would  make  a  big 
difference  as  far  as  the  value  is  toncemed,  distributed  to  the  consumer  at  the  fixed 
pri(f«.  Over  this  we  have  absolutely  no  control,  and  we  fear  this  can  not  be  helped 
bv  iegtflation  one  way  or  the  other.  The  textile  lines  are  such  that  they  can  not  be 
dwtributed  direct  to  the  consumer  under  the  present  conditions. 

We  therefore  ask  you  in  your  deliberations,  after  satisfying  yourself  of  the  justice  of 
oor  rlaiiiw,  to  reassure  yourself  that  the  consumer  is  in  no  way  being  injured  by  the 
continuance  of  our  business  existence,  and  if  you  have  so  decided  to  draw  a  tariff 
vhich  shall  be  a  consumers*  and  a  producers'  tariff,  and  not  one  which  will  further 
atrpDgthen  the  alr^idy  great  tyranny  of  all  our  distributors. 
Respectfully, 

Herrmann  Aukam  &  Co., 
Milton  C.  Herrmann,  President, 


THB  ACHX80H  HAILDEK  CO.,  BY  JAMES  HABDEN,  PRESIDENT,  66-72  LEON- 
ARD STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  U,  1913, 

fr»P^-»SED   REVISION    OF    TARIFF    SCHEDTTLE    ON    COrrON    HANDKERCHIEFS. 

The  present  Schedule  I,  for  cotton  handkerchiefs,  reads  as  follows: 

Handkerchief H  or  iniiiflers  composed  of  cotton,  whether  in  the  piece  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  finished  or  unfinished,  not  hemnieil,  or  hemmed  only,  shall 
l«y  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  the  cloth  in  the  piece,  but  none  shall  pay  a  less 
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rate  than  45  per  cent ;  when  hemstitched,  or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revere 
or  have  drawn  threads,  shall  pay  the  same  rates  of  duty,  but  none  shall  pay 
less  rate  than  55  per  cent 

The  proposed  new  tariff  bill  as  submitted  to  the  House  of  Beptt 
sentatives.  dated  April  7,  1913,  under  section  264,  page  66,  lines  7*  I 
9, 10,  reads  as  follows  for  cotton  handkerchiefs : 

Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  composed  of  cotton,  not  specially  provided  for  i 
this  section,  whether  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  and  whether  finished  or  m 
finished,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Remarks. — According  to  the  proposed  new  bill,  there  is  no  diffei 
ential  between  the  imported  handkerchiefs  and  handkerchief  cloth  i 
the  piece  and  the  imported  fully  manufactured  handkerchief.    Th 

E resent  tariff,  as  stated  above,  gives  us  a  differential  of  10  per  ceD 
etween  cotton  handkerchiefs  in  the  piece  and  finished  handker 
chiefs.  We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  successful  competition  by  th 
domestic  manufacturer  to  have  a  differential  of  at  least  15  per  ceu 
between  the  rate  as  charged  for  the  handkerchiefs  and  handkerchie 
cloth  in  the  piece  and  the  finished  handkerchiefs,  as  the  duty  in  th 

{)roposed  new  tariff  bill  on  cotton  handkerchiefs  in  the  piece  is  s 
ow.    We  respectfully  suggest  that  paragraph  264  read  as  follows: 

Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  composed  of  cotton,  not  specially  provided  for  Ij 
this  sectlou,  whether  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  and  whether  finiBhed  or  ar 
finished,  not  hemmed,  or  hemmed  only,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  hemstitched  o 
imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  with  drawn  threads,  but  not  embroiderfsj 
initialed,  or  in  part  of  lace,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  present  Schedule  J,  for  linen  handkerchiefs,  reads  as  follows 

Handkerchiefs  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  snli 
stances,  or  either  of  them,  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  whetlie 
in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  and  whether  finished  or  unfinished,  not  hemmed,  (v 
hemmed  only,  50  per  cent. 

Hmstitched,  or  Imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  with  drawn  threads^  b« 
not  embroidered,  Initialed,  or  in  part  of  lace,  55  per  cent. 

The  present  Schedule  J,  for  linen  cloth  reads  as  follows: 

Woven  fabrics  of  fiax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  eitlu'l 
of  them  is  the  compoueut  material  of  chief  value,  including  such  as  is  knowt 
as  shirting  cloth,  weighing  less  than  4^  ounces  per  square  yard  and  coutuiuim 
more  than  100  threads  to  tlie  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  !£ 
per  cent. 

The  proposed  new  tariff  bill  as  submitted  to  the  House  of  Kepre 
sentatives  reads  as  follows,  page  73,  paragraph  295,  for  linen  hand 
kerchiefs : 

Handkerchiefs  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  Bubstancd 
or  any  of  them,  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  whether  in  the  pleo 
or  otherwise,  and  whether  flnislied  or  unfinished,  not  hemmed,  or  hemmed  onlj 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;•  If  hemstitched,  or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered,  o 
with  drawn  threads,  but  not  embroidered,  initialed,  or  in  part  lace,  40  per  ceo 
ad  valorem. 

The  proposed  new  tariff  bill  as  submitted  to  the  House  of  Eeprt 
sentatives  reads  as  follows,  page  73,  paragraph  296,  for  linen  cloth 

Plain  woven  fabrics,  not  including  articles,  finished  or  unfinished,  of  fla^ 
hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  any  of  them,  are  the  coid 
ponent  material  of  chief  value,  including  such  as  is  known  as  shirting  clutfl 
weighing  less  than  4i  ounces  per  square  yard,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Remarks, — According  to  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill,  you  wil 
notice  that  the  proposed  duty  on  linen  cloth  is  reduced  only  5  pel 
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cent,  while  the  proposed  duty  on  finished  linen  handkerchiefs  is 
duced  15  per  cent;  also  the  differential  between  linen  handkerchi^ 
cloth  in  the  piece  and  the  hemstitched  or  finished  handkerchiefs  is 
only  10  per  cent,  while  in  the  present  bill  it  is  20  per  cent.  In  order 
for  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  successfully  compete  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  a  differential  of  at  least 
20  per  cent  on  linen  handkerchiefs  as  compared  with  linen  in  the 
piece,  as  in  the  present  tariff  bill,  and  suggest  that  paragraph  295, 
lines  6  to  13,  inclusive,  read  as  follows : 

Handerchlefs  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances, 
Qr  auy  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  whether  in  the  piece 
•>r  otherwise,  and  whether  finished  or  anfinished,  not  hemmed  or  hemmed  only, 
S3  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  hemstitched,  or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered,  or 
witli  drawn  threads,  but  not  embroidered,  initialed,  or  in  part  lace,  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

This  allows  a  differential  of  20  per  cent  between  linen  cloth  in  the 
piece  and  the  finished  handkerchief,  and  in  our  opinion  this  differen- 
tial is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

Complete  briefs  on  this  subject  in  greater  detail  have  already  been 
filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  time  of  their  recent 
public  hearing. 


Pftr.  261.— WOMEN'S  BEADT-MADE  CLOTHIHO. 

CLOAK,  SUIT,  AND  SKIRT  MANTJFACTimEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 
TOBK.  BT  E.  7.  WILE  (CHAIRMAN),  ARTHUR  D.  WOLF,  JOSEPH  H. 
COHBK,  L.  E.  BOSENFELD  (EZ  OFFICIO),  TARIFF  COMMITTEE. 

May,  1913. 

The  tariff  bill  now  before  Congress  proposes  radical  changes  in  the 
Juties  on  women's  ready-made  clothmg.  These  are  of  far-reaching 
consequences  for  the  industry.  The  manufacture  of  women's  cloth- 
ing and  the  cost  of  production  is  essentially  dependent  on  labor. 
Moreover,  the  industry  is  carried  on  with  higher  wages  and  condi- 
tions more  favorable  to  the  workers  than  any  sinular  American 
industry.  In  consequence  of  its  higher  labor  cost,  a  radical  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  exposes  the  production  of  women's  clothing  to 
s*TOus  foreign  competition.  This  competition  on  the  part  of  Eu- 
ropean producers  is  further  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Europe  still 
sets  the  fashion  for  women's  wear.  Preference  is  shown  by  the  con- 
snmer  for  European  styles  and  fabrics. 

The  domestic  market  nas  hitherto  been  left  to  the  American  manu- 
fftrturers,  and  under  stress  of  the  keenest  competition  they  have  built 
up  one  of  our  largest  national  industries.  The  bill  now  before  Con- 
LTPss  involves  radical  change,  reducing  the  duty  on  ready-made 
doihing  by  more  than  one-half. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  rate  proposed  does  not  take  account  of 
differences  in  the  labor  cost  and  in  conditions  of  production  here  and 
«l>road.  We  are,  furthermore,  convinced  that  the  duty  named  is 
not  consonant  with  the  policy  of  the  present  tariff  reform,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  rate  on  cloth,  an  allied  trade  dependent  for  its  welfare 
in  no  small  degree  on  the  women's  clothing  industry.  Believing 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  not  to  discriminate  against  the 
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clothing  industry  but  to  deal  ocjuitably  with  all  branches  of  tradi 
affected  by  the  tariff,  this  association,  made  up  of  the  leading  pn^ 
ducers  of  women's  clothing,  submit  herewith  a  statement  on  thi 
wagos  and  conditions  for  our  industry  in  the  United  States  an  ii 
competing  countries.  We  are  confident  that  on  due  consideratioj 
of  the  facts  here  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  a  revision  (j 
the  rates  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  labor  and  t 
conform  with  the  interests  of  the  American  consumer  of  women 
ready-made  wearing  apparel. 

The  importance  of  women's  clothing  in  our  industrial  life  is  eviden 
from  the  extent  of  the  industry.  In  1909,  according  to  the  last  ce 
sus,  it  employed  over  150,000  wage  earners,  more  than  4,500  esta 
lislmients  were  engaged  in  it,  and  the  output  was  valued  at  mo 
than  $385,000,000.  The  industry  is  furthermore  of  vital  significant 
to  the  State  and  city  of  New  York.  In  New  York  alone  3,000  estap 
lishments  and  more  than  1 10,000  employees  are  dependent  on  womeni 
clothing.  One-sixth  of  the  entire  labor  force  engaged  in  manufac 
tures  in  the  city  find  employment  in  this  trade.  The  value  of  Ne^ 
York's  output  of  women  s  wear  amounts  to  13  per  cent  of  its  totfl 
manufactures.  It  is  by  far  the  leading  occupation  of  New  York,  ani 
the  welfare  of  the  city  and  its  industrial  population  is  thus  lar^cli 
boimd  up  with  the  fortimes  of  the  women's  clothing  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  women's  skirts,  cloaks,  and  suits  is  attondc^ 
by  peculiar  difficultios.  The  industry  is  particularly  exposed  t 
foreign  competition,  owing  to  popular  preference  for  Euro])Mi 
styles,  fabrics,  and  makes.  Women's  clotliing  is  subject  to  frequcri 
and  extreme  changes  m  stylos.  Garments  are  not  standardized,  an^ 
failure  to  forecast  popular  taste  often  spells  not  merely  the  loss  of  | 
season's  profits,  but  absolute  ruin.  The  industry  is  seasonal,  calliDJ 
for  periods  of  intense  exertion,  followed  by  intervals  of  idleness  a 
slackened  activity.  All  these  factors  introduce  the  element  of  m 
into  the  manufacturer's  operations  and  adds  to  production  costs. 

The  industry  is  dependent  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  of  th 
woolen  trades  upon  skilled  labor.  Machinerv  is  of  slight  importanc 
as  compared  witn  labor,  and  the  scope  for  unskilled  workers  is  limitco 
The  dependence  of  the  industry  on  skilled  labor  has  brought  abou 
working  conditions  far  more  favorable  as  regards  wages,  houn;,  an 
sanitary  surroundings  than  in  any  similar  industry  in  the  countn'. 

In  New  York,  where  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  industry  is  locatec 
the  manufacture  of  women's  clothing  is  carried  on  under  a  protocd 
or  agreement,  between  the  employers  and  the  unions.  Under  thi 
contract,  minimum  rates  and  maximum  hours  are  establishe<| 
Home  work  is  forbidden  and  sanitary  shops  are  guaranteed.  Tl^ 
lowest  wages  paid  under  this  agreement  is  $10  for  women  employ^ 
as  finishers.  Cutters  are  assured  $25  per  week,  pressers  $1S  to  $21 
Operators  and  tailors  are  paid  proportionately  nigh  rates  based  o| 
a  scale  that  will  afford  them  earnings  of  $20  or  more.  Hours  ar 
limited  to  50  per  week.  The  New  Y'ork  department  of  labor  IT 
ports  the  average  rate  for  organized  workers  in  the  garment  trade 
as  $3.33  per  day,  equivalent  to  $20  per  week  for  men,  and  $1.66  w 
day,  or  $10  per  week,  for  women.^  For  women's  clothing  operatin| 
as  it  does  under  the  protocol  these  averages  would  be  exoeeaed. 

1  New  York  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  51  (June,  1912),  pp.  223-225. 
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With  this  situation  in  the  American  industry  must  be  contrasted 
conditions  in  Germany,  our  largest  competitor  for  women's  apparel> 
^d  also  the  situation  in  England.  In  Germany  women's  clothing 
is  still  manufactured  under  the  old  sweating  system.  Instead  oi 
factories  on  a  larse  scale,  contractors  are  employed,  and  the  work  is 
Uigely  done  in  the  homes  of  employees.  From  official  sources  we 
Uke  the  minimum  rates  named  in  collective  bargaining  agreements 

between  employers  and  employees.*     For  estabUshments  employing 

the  majority  of  the  men  at  work  under  these  contracts,  the  rates  are 

between  35  and  55  pfennig — that  is,  between  9  cents  and  14  cents — 

por  hour  for  skilled  labor.    The  week  rates  reported  range  from  $5  to 

^7.50.     The  predominant  hours  are  from  58  to  60.     For  women  the 

rates  for  unskilled  labor  are  reported  as  between  15  and  20  pfennig 

per  hour,  equivalent  to  about  $2.25  to  $3  per  week.     For  skilled 

leDiale  labor  the  usual  rates  would  be  from  $3.75  to  $5  per  week. 

Contrasting  the  rates  for  Germany  with  the  figures  reported  by  the 

Xew  York  department  of  labor,  $20  for  men  and  $10  for  women,  it  is 

clear  that  the  American  labor  cost  and  the  expense  of  converting 

cloth  into  women's  wearing  apparel  is  more  than  two  and  one-hafi 

times  as  great  as  in  Germany. 

For  Austria  the  rates  named  for  tailors  on  women's  suits  "are  $6.09 
to  37.3 1  per  week  in  Vienna,  where  wages  are  highest.  Women  receive 
from  $3.05  to  $3.65  per  week.-  Rates  for  France  concern  us  less,  for 
while  Paris  sets  the  fashions,  competition  is  most  active  from  Ger- 
many. Moreover,  it  is  generaUy  understood  that  wages  are  lower 
Than  in  Germany. 

In  England,  according  to  the  latest  available  data,  the  average 
rate  for  men  in  the  clotmng  trades  is  about  $7.75  per  week.  A  few 
en^asred  as  cutters  and  fitters  in  dressmaking  estabUshments  receive 
S12.39,  a  figure  that  must  be  compared  with  $25  for  similar  employees 
here.  The  average  full-time  earnings  for  women  18  years  and  over 
in  the  clothing  trades  is  between  $3  and  $3.75  per  week.' 

A  survey  of  European  wages  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  rate  of 
compensation  in  the  United  States  is  at  least  two  and  a  half  times 
as  ^eat  as  wages  abroad. 

The  important  question  is,  therefore,  how  large  a  factor  is  the  con- 
version cost  in  the  total  cost  of  producing  women's  clothing.     For 
this  there  are  official  data  at  hand.     The  investigation  of  the  indus- 
try by  the  Tariff  Board  *  showed  that,  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost  to 
the  manufacturer,  with  no  allowance  for  return  on  investment  or 
profit,  and  omitting  certain  general  expenses,  the  material  cost  on 
women's  skirts  was  about  55  per  cent,  leaving  45  per  cent  for  con- 
version.    On  cheaper  grades  oi  coats  and  suits  the  material  cost  was 
found  to  be  65  per  cent,  leaving  35  per  cent  for  conversion.     On 
>»otter  grades  the  relative  proportions  were  55  per  cent  for  material 
and  45  per  cent  for  conversion.     Since  the  time  to  which  these  figures 
Apply,  wage  rates  have  gone  up  very  materially,  owing  to  the  adop~ 
tmn  of  the  protocol.     The  figures  for  material  cost  are  based  on  cloth 
protected  by  a  duty  varying  from  95  per  cent  to  150  per  cent.     Under 

'  On  Tvitvertmeee  im  JahTe»191i.    5.    Sonderhelt  sum  Relchs-Arbeitsblatte,  Berlin,  1912,  pp.  60,  6^ 

• ''  S  Bufvftn  of  Lrsbor  Balletln,  May,  1910,  pp.  835-836. 

<  lu.Arti  at  Trade-  Earnings  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Clothing  Trades,  1906  (Cd,  4844),  pp.  xiv  and 
I'  V  S  Bnrean  of  Labor  BuUetin,  Vol.  XX  (1910).  pp.  194-195.     _ 
'  lif port  of  Tariff  Board— Wool  and  mflnnfactnres  of  wool,  VoL  III,  pt.  4,  p.  900. 
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the  proposed  rate  of  35  per  cent  on  cloth,  the  cost  of  the  material  use^ 
in  making  women's  clothing  will  be  much  cheapened  and,  in  cons« 

Juence,  me  importance  of  the  labor  and  conversion  cost  increased 
t  is  therefore  conservative  to  assume  that  under  the  proposed  rat^ 
for  cloth  the  conversion  cost  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  51 
per  cent  and  the  material  cost  50  per  cent. 

For  that  part  of  the  industry  which  is  engaged  in  making  the  finef^ 
grades  of  women's  garments,  those  most  directly  in  competition  will 
miported  wearing  apparel,  the  labor  cost  is  even  now  greater  than  th 
material  cost,  and  with  reduced  cloth  duties  the  conversion  cost  vd 
amount  to  fully  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost. 

A  simple  calculation  will  show  the  relative  position  of  the  iorev^ 
and  American  producers  of  women's  clothing  m  competition  for  tlii 
American  market.  For  illustration,  we  take  a  suit  costing  %lo  I 
produce  in  the  United  States  and  typical  of  garments  extensivel] 
worn  by  women  of  the  American  middle  class.  With  50  per  c&xi 
material  cost  and  cloth  protected  by  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  the  cod 
of  the  material  is  $7.50  m  the  United  States  and  $5.55  abroad.  N 
American  wages  are  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  times  the  wagd 
paid  abroad,  the  cost  of  conversion  in  the  United  States  is  $7.50  d 
against  a  foreign  conversion  cost  of  $3  or  less.  The  cost  to  the  Ge| 
man  manufacturer  would  be  $8.55,  or  $6.50  less  than  the  America] 
cost.  After  paying  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  amounting  to  $2.99,  tJj 
total  cost  of  the  German  garment  m  the  United  States  would  still  b 
approximately  $3.50  less  than  the  American  cost  of  production.  Thi 
calculation  may  be  seen  more  clearly  from  the  table  below: 


Item. 


Material  with  35  per  cent  duty 

Conversion  cost  (ibO  per  cent  in  excess  of  European  cost). 


Total  cost 

Duty  on  foreign  suit  at  35  per  cent. 


Total  cost  of  foreign  suit. 


Cost  in   '     r«^. 
United   .  ^if^ 
states.    1  **''«** 


rr.5o        ss 

7.50  3. 


15.00  h 
3. 


a 


From  this  illustration  it  will  be  clear  that  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  n! 
women's  coats  and  suits  is  a  duty  in  favor  of  the  foreign  as  agaiiw 
the  domestic  producer.  Of  the  entire  duty  levied  on  the  foreit;^ 
made  garment,  amounting  to  $3,  two-thirds,  or  $2,  is  merely  cori 
pensation  for  the  duty  on  the  cloth  in  the  garment.  Only  one-thini 
or  $1,  applies  to  the  diflFerence  in  conversion  cost.  This  amount  j 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  difference  between  the  European  ai^ 
American  expense  of  converting  the  material  into  wearing  apparel. 

We  can  not  understand  the  basis  on  which  the  duty  on  women 
clothing  was  determined.  Comparison  with  the  rate  on  cloth  reveal 
a  pecuuar  difference,  if  not  discrimination,  in  the  treatment  of  tli 
clothier.  The  cloth  manufacturer  is  allowed  to  bring  in  hi^;  ra^ 
material  free  of  duty.  He  is  then  accorded  35  per  cent  on  cloth,  t 
cover  differences  in  conversion  here  and  abroaa*  To  the  cloak  ani 
suit  manufacturer  cloth  is  merely  the  raw  material  of  his  trade.  B 
a  parity  of  reasoning,  he  is  equally  entitled  to  a  duty  covering  xh 
large  margin  between  the  American  and  European  cost  of  manufai 
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turing  clothing.     A  study  of  the  two  industries  will  fail  to  disclose  any 
difference  which  justifies  the  discrimination  in  treatment.     The  rela- 
tive costs  for  material  and  conversion  are  approximately  the  same  for 
the  two  industries.     Wage  rates  in  women's  clothing  are  higher  and 
houre  are  shorter.     The  difference-in  wages  here  and  abroad  is  fully  as 
sreat,  if  not  greater.     The  manufacturer  of  women's  clothing  must 
likewise  contend  against  a  long-established   preference  for  loreign 
fabrics,  foreign  styles,  and  foreign  makes.     The  American  manufac- 
turer operating  his  establishment  along  the  lines  of  a  modern  factory 
svstem,  with  high  wages  and  short  working  hours,  must  contend  with 
the  European  system  of  making  up  garments  in  the  homes  of  empby- 
e(\s — a  system  abandoned  here  m  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
community  for  fair  dealing  and  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  labor. 
Wo  feel  confident  that  an  examination  of  conditions  of  labor  and 
production   here  and  abroad  will  convince  Congress  that  the  just 
interests  of  American  labor  and  the  American  industry  would  be 
•^ficri/iced  under  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  cloaks  and  suits.    Taking  the 
uidustry  as  a  whole,  there  is  need  of  a  duty  on  ready-made  wearing 
apparel  of  at  least  15  per  cent  above  the  rate  on  cloth.     In  asking  for 
tills  margin,  full  account  is  taken  of  all  factors  favoring  the  home 
pmducer,  the  expense  of  importation,  and  acquaintance  with  local 
conditions.      This  differential  is  necessary,  if  the  American  manu- 
facturer  is    to  compete  with  the  European  clothier,  enjoying  the 
A<lvantage  of  cheaper  labor,  and  a  lower  conversion  cost,  and  popular 
preferencefor  foreign  styles  and  foreign  garments. 

Even  with  a  rate  of  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  ready-made  women's 

wear,  we  sacrifice  the  interests  of  manufacturers  who  specialize  in  the 

production  of  the  highest  grade  of  women's  garments.     Their  labor 

cost  will  prevent  them  from  competing  with  tne  European  producer. 

I  niess  account  is  taken  of  existing  differences  in  wages  for  the  United 

States  and   foreign  countries,  and  a  rate  for  ready-made  clothing 

framed  accordingly,  a  serious  blow  will  be  dealt  to  all  the  woolen 

trades.     The  duty  on  cloth  will  be  of  little  value  to  the  American 

woolen  industry  if  foreign-made  clothing  is  imported  on  a  large  scale, 

aT\d  great  hardship  will  result  to  the  vast  body  of  American  labor 

dependent  on  the  garment  trades. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  that,  in  fairness  to  the  industry  and  in  view 
^its  seasonal  character,  the  new  duties  on  cloth  and  wearing  apparel 
t>e  made  effective  December  1.  This  date  will  enable  the  manufac- 
VMW  to  end  his  fall  and  winter  season  with  least  disturbance  and  to 
•TV  J  P™P*^* t-ions  for  the  spring  season  under  the  new  conditions. 
iti\s  ciate  wiU  also  permit  the  retailer  to  dispose  of  the  largest  part  of 
-Qis  taU&nd  wmter  stock  without  the  loss  which  would  result  from 
price  reductions,  if  lowered  duties  become  operative  in  the  midst  of 
wJe  season. 
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[Extracts  from  the  protocol  of  an  agreement  entered  into  the  2d  of  September,  1910,  between  the  Clotk 
Suit,  and  Skirt  Manofacturers'  Protective  Association  and  the  International  Ladies'  Oaiment  Workn 
Union.] 

■ 

Fourth.  No  work  shall  be  givea  to  or  taken  to  employees  to  be  performed  at  thei 
homes. 

Tenth.  The  following  schedule  of  the  standard  minimum  weekly  scale  of  wages  shal 
be  observed: 


Part  pressers |i: 

Reefer  pressers li 

Reefer  under  pressers 1- 

Sample  makers Z 

Sample  skirt  makers 21 

Skirt  hasten 1- 

Skirt  finishers H 


Machine  cutters $25 

Regular  cutters 25 

Canvas  cutters 12 

Skirt  cutters 21 

Jacket  pressers 21 

Under  pressers 18 

Skirt  pressers 19 

Skirt  imder  pressers 15 

Buttonhole  makers:  Class  A,  a  minimum  of  11.20  per  100  buttonholes.  Class  B,  i 
minimum  of  80  cents  per  100  buttonholes. 

The  weekly  hours  of  labor  shall  consist  of  50  hours  in  6  working-davs,  to  wit,  \ 
hours  on  all  aays  except  the  sixth  day,  which  shall  consist  of  5  hours  only. 

Eleventh.  No  overtime  work  shall  be  permitted  between  the  15th  day  of  Novembei 
and  the  15th  day  of  January,  or  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  except  upoi 
samples. 

Thirteenth.    For  overtime  work  all  week  workers  shall  receive  double  the  usua 

pay- 
Fourteenth.  Each  member  of  the  manufacturers  is  to  maintain  a  union  shop;  i 

union  shop  being  understood  to  refer  to  a  shop  where  union  standards  as  to  workin| 

conditions,  hours  of  labor,  and  rates  of  wages  as  herein  stipulated  prevail,  and  where 

when  hiring  help,  union  men  are  preferred. 

Fifteenth.  The  parties  hereby  establish  a  joint  board  of  sanitary  control  to  consi^ 
of  seven  members,  composed  of  two  nominees  of  the  manufacturers,  two  nominees  oi 
the  unions,  and  three  wno  are  to  represent  the  public. 

Said  board  is  empowered  to  establish  standaras  of  sanitary  conditions,  to  which  tlM 
manufacturers  and  unions  shall  be  committed. 


Par.  262.— VELVETEEVS. 


BBOOKSZDB  HILLS,  KNOZVILLB,  TXNN.,  BT  JAMBS  ICATKABD, 

PBBSIDBNT. 

EInoxville,  Tenn.,  May  27 ,  1913. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senator,  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  address  you  as  southern  manu 
facturers  in  regard  to  Schedule  I  of  the  new  cotton-tariff  bill,  and  bej 
to  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration: 

ScHEDUi.E  I. — ^Tariff  on  Corduroys  and  Velveteens. 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  are  manufacturers  of  corduroys  an( 
velveteens. 

CORDUROYS. 

In  a  brief  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Housi 
of  Representatives  at  the  hearing  which  they  held  in  January  last  w< 
recommended  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  goods.  W| 
note  the  rate  in  the  bill  now^  before  Congress  on  these  goods  is  fixec 
at  40  per  cent.  We  will  endeavor  to  conform  to  this,  although  in  oui 
opinion  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  which  we  recommended  is  no  more  thai 
adequate. 
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VELVETEENS. 

In  the  same  brief  we  petitioned  that  the  present  duty,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  force. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  which  we  understand  is 
now  also  fixed  on  velveteens  in  the  bill  before  Congress,  will  not  permit 
the  mills  of  this  country  to  operate  without  a  reduction  in  wages,  and 
will  seriouslv  affect  the  industry. 

We  therefore  now  petition  that  on  velveteens  the  duty  be  fixed  at 
not  less  than  50  per  cent,  this  being  substantially  10  per  cent  less  than 
our  original  petition,  and  being  the  equivalent  oi  what  has  been 
accorded  on  corduroys.  We  went  into  this  matter  in  detail  in  our 
original  brief  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  in  this 
instance  will  merely  say  that  we  make  this  petition  for  the  following 
reasons,  which  were  also  embodied  in  our  original  brief: 

1.  Velveteens  and  cordurovs  are  subjected  to  a  third  process 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  nnishing  of  any  other  cotton  goods  that 
we  know  of.  This  is  the  cutting  process,  which  follows  the  manu- 
factured cloth,  and  is  all  labor.  On  velveteens  which  are  finer  than 
cordurovs,  the  cutting  cost  is  greater.  All  labor  connected  with 
both  velveteens  and  corduroys  must  be  of  a  very  high  order. 

2.  In  our  opinion  the  importations  of  pile  fabrics  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1911,  are  about  one-thu-d  to  one-half  ox  the  total 
amount  used,  which  would  indicate  that  under  the  present  tariff  the 
mills  of  this  country  are  now  in  active  competition  with  foreign 
goods. 

BROOKSIDE   MILLS. 

We  started  the  manufacture  of  corduroys  and  velveteens  in  a 
small  way  about  10  years  ago.  We  have  had  many  trying  experi- 
ences, and  several  times  have  considered  the  advisabiUty  of  giving 
up  the  business  altogether,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  in  manu- 
acturing  them.  But  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  our  operatives 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  goods,  they  are  more  sfeillful  in 
manufacturing  them,  and  it  would  now  be  a  great  hardship  to  us 
to  be  compelled  to  discontinue  their  manufacture. 


WABWIGS  lOLLS,  BT  CHARLES  O.  BIGHARDSON,  TBSASXTBEB  (NO  AD- 

DBESS  GIVEN). 

We  beg  to  submit  that  on  pile  fabrics,  which  include  velveteens, 
corduroys,  etc.,  we  urge  that  the  rate  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  50 
percent  for  the  foUowmg  reasons: 

First.  Pile  fabrics,  which  include  velveteens,  are  the  only  fabrics 
that  we  know  of  that  require  a  third  process,  namely,  the  cutting 
process,  which  is  all  labor  and  reqmres  skilled  workmen.  And 
velveteens  are  the  finest  of  pile  fabrics. 

Second.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  importations  of  pile  fabrics 
ittto  the  United  States  amoimt  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  quan- 
tity sold  in  this  country,  and  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  even  under 
the  present  tariff  American  mills  are  in  active  competition  with 
foreign  goods,  and  statistics  will  show  that  the  amount  of  foreign 
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pile  fabrics  imported  has  increased  materially  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Furthermore,  many  of  these  goods,  being  in  the  nature  of  luxuries^ 
are  in  our  opinion  a  proper  source  of  revenue. 

We  also  protest  against  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  make  no 
distinction  oetween  single  yams  in  the  gray  and  vams  which  are 
combed,  twisted,  dyed,  or  colored.  On  tne  higner  numbers  ol 
yarns  the  twisting  process  alone  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent  of  thfl 
entire  cost  of  the  yarn,  and  vet  the  rate  in  the  bill  is  the  same. 
Furthermore,  on  goods  made  from  twisted  yarns  there  is  only  a 
difference  of  2  J  per  cent  in  the  rate.  This  in  our  opinion  is  wholly 
inadequate,  and  should  run  from ^5  per  cent  on  the  lower  numbers 
to  10  per  cent  on  the  higher  numbers. 

We  ask  that  this  matter  be  given  careful  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  your  honorable  body. 


Par.  263.— TAPESTKIES,  ETC. 

THE  OBINOEA  MILLS,  216  TO  219  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOBX,  N.  T., 

AND  OTHERS. 

New  York,  April  SO,  291S. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  On  January  23  last  the  undersigned,  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  upholstery  fabrics,  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Meanfl 
Committee  a  orief  protesting  against  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
goods  covered  by  paragraph  326  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  This  brioi 
was  prepared  witn  every  precaution  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  and  figures  therein  contained  and  you  will  find  it  pubhshed  on 
page  3615  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  Schedule  I.  With  this  brief  there  was  presented  a  sample  ol 
French  tapestry.  The  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  price  and 
discount  in  France  were  given  and  the  actual  landed  cost  at  the  port 
of  New  York  in  detail.  The  cost  of  maldng  the  same  fabric  in  the 
United  States  was  also  given  in  detail,  with  every  item  entering  iiit<i 
its  cost.  These  figures,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  never  been  disputed, 
although  if  any  false  statement  had  been  made  it  could  have  been 
easily  disproved.  We  claim  we  have  proved  that  even  with  tiie  duty 
at  50  per  cent,  goods  can  be  landed  at  a  less  price  than  they  could  bd 
made  for  in  this  country  and  therefore  the  present  duty  is  no! 
prohibitive  or  excessive,  but  only  competitive. 

In  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Theo.  F.  Miller,  published  on  pair^l 
3609,  at  page  3613,  attention  was  called  to  the  statement  of  tm 
Tariff  Board  report  on  Schedule  I,  page  128,  as  follows: 

The  production  of  tapestries  and  Jacquard  figured  upholstered  g^oods  are  much  ifl 
excess  of  the  imports.  The  census  of  1910  reported  the  production  of  these  com 
modities  at  $4,723,907.  For  the  corresponding  period  the  imports  were  only  $235,13S 
or  approximately  5  per  cent. 

This  was  an  entirely  erroneous  comparison  as  the  $4,723,907 
referred  to  the  production  of  upholstered  fabrics  other  than  thasti 
covered  by  paragraph  326  of  the  present  act  as  well  as  those  therein 
covered,  while  the  amount  of  $235,138  imports  referred  solely  t<i 
goods  covered  by  paragraph  326,  and  there  is  a  large  importation 
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of  upholstery  fabrics  not  covered  by  paragraph  326,  such  as  Jacquard 
figured  goocis  weighing  6  oxrnces  or  less  to  me  yard,  reps,  fancy  weaves, 
plain  weaves,  printed  cretonnes,  etc.  This  seeming  monopoly  on 
domestic  goods  was  referred  to  at  length  in  the  brief  of  the  upholstery 
manufacturers,  referred  to  above,  ana  its  inaccuracy  is  further  proven 
by  the  figures  furnished  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports, 
ksued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  which  shows  that  in  the  year  in  question,  1910,  there  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium 
tapestries  and  upholstered  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,459,060.  These 
figures  do  not  include  any  shipments  of  such  goods  from  England, 
Italv,  or  countries  other  than  those  specified,  because  the  consuls 
in  those  countries  in  their  reports  bunched  upholstery  fabrics  with 
other  various  textiles  shipped. 

The  statistics  show  that  instead  of  being  any  block  caused  by 
the  50  per  cent  rate  on  the  importation  of  goods  covered  by  para- 
graph 326  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  importations  since  1909. 

Furthermore,  these  fabrics  are  essentially  luxuries,  and  the  per- 
centage of  labor  cost  ot  producing  them,  as  well  as  the  initial  cost 
fi>r  designs  and  Jacquard  cards,  is  very  much  higher  than  the  labor 
cost  involved  in  the  production  of  plushes,  velvets,  corduroys,  and 
other  pile  fabrics,  and  yet  the  bill  as  proposed  gives  the  latter  in 
paragraph  262  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  ana  in  paragraph  263 
a  35  per  cent  duty  to  the  former.     This  is  neither  logical  nor  is  it  just. 

We  would  also"  call  your  attention  to  the  brief  and  statement  sub- 
mitted bv  Mr.  William  M.  Blake  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  the  classification  of  wool  tapestries,  (rlease  see  p.  4402  of  thel 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  on  Schedule  K.) 
The  paragraph  asked  for  there  should  certainly  be  admitted.  In 
Tiew  of  free  wool,  perhaps  the  rate  asked  for  was  too  high,  but  it 
should  be  at  least  60  per  cent. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  tapestries  and  other  Jacquard 
figured  upholstery  goods  (not  including  plushes  or  other  pile  fabrics), 
made  wholly  or  partly  of  wool,  woven  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1912  is  about  $125,000.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
imported  manufactures,  wholly  or  partly  of  wool  n.  s.  p.  f.,  valued 
at  oyer  70  cents  a  pound,  worth  $296,294.91.  We  can  not  find  out 
officially  what  part  of  this  sum  represents  tapestries,  but  we  feel 
quite  sure  the  value  of  same  exceeded  the  domestic  production. 

If  vou  90  desire,  we  could  furnish  you  a  list  of  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal importers  of  wool  upholstery  goods. 

We  again  urge  you  to  create  a  special  paragraph  in  the  wool  sched- 
ule for  tapestries  and  other  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods  simi- 
lar to  paragraph  326  of  the  act  of  1909,  covering  such  goods  made  of 
Cotton,  to  read  as  follows: 

Tap«*striefi  and  other  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods  composed  wholly  or  in 
t^^  of  wool,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  new  bill  mohair  plushes  (par.  318)  are  given  a  dutv  of  50 
per  cent.  These  goods  are  used  for  car-seat  coverings,  while  wool 
tapestries  go  to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  labor  involved  in 
the  making  is  much  more  costly. 

(The  above  paper  was  sighed  by  the  following:  A.  Theo  Abbott 
&Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  The  Arbeco  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bald- 
«ii  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elk  Mills,  Md.;  Bradford  Textile  Co.,  Brad^ 
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ford,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Barber  Co.,  Manayunk,  Pa.;  Geo.  Brooks  &  Son  Co.j 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bennett  &  Aspden  Co.,  Manayunk,  Pa.:  Bromley 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  S.  Deibert  Co.,  Elk  Mills^ 
Md.;  Robert  Lewis  Co.,  Bndesburg,  Pa.:  John  Moore  Sons  &  Co.\ 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Moss  Rose  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
National  Tapestry  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Herbert  B.  Newton,  Phi]a^ 
delphia.  Pa.-  Orinoka  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia  Tape<trV 
Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R.  J.  &  R.  Ritchie  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa:j 
Geo.  Royale  &  Co.,  Frankford,  Pa.;  Fred'k  Rumpf's  Sons.  South 
Langhorne,  Pa.;  J.  M.  Schwehm's  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Stead  & 
MUler  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Whitely  &  Collier,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ^ 
Zenith  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Penn  Tapestry  Co.,  Glen  Riddle.  Pa. 
W.  T.  Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 


Pars.  264  and  265.— COTTON  HOSIEET. 

HOSIERY  MANVFACTtJREKS'  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE,  FEB  C.  H.  BBOWV. 

CHAIRMAN,  NEW  YOBX  CITY. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  5,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  MeavA  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Democratic  Party,  through  its  leaders,  has  stated 
that  no  industry  need  fear  that  it  will  not  receive  adequate  tariff 
protection  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  not  conducting  its  business  by 
means  of  combinations  or  trade  restraint  and  that  unreasonable 
profits  are  not  made  as  a  result  of  tariflF  protection. 

Having  full  confidence  in  the  promise  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
American  manufacturers  of  hosiery  respectfully  request  you  to  allow 
the  present  rates  of  duty  on  hosiery  to  remain  as  they  are,  basing  our 
request  on  facts  and  statistics  which  we  submit  for  your  consideratioa 

Without  hesitation  we  claim  that  a  reduction  in  rates  of  duty  on 
hosiery  will  be  destructive  to  the  industry,  without  any  gain  to  the 
consumer  or  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government.  When  the  Dingley 
law  was  revised,  hosiery  manufacturers  asked  for  a  slight  increase  ia 
duty  to  equalize  the  difference  between  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad,  eliminating  "  added  profit,"  contending  that  the  increasfl 
would  not  raise  the  retail  price  of  hosiery  or  materially  reduce  the 
revenue.  Their  forecast  has  proved  correct,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
higher  price  of  cotton  and  advance  in  wages,  better  hosiery  hasoeen 
oflfered  the  consumer  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
and  the  revenue  collected  has  remained  practically  the  same. 

During  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  law  the  hosiery  industry  was 
not  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  1908-9  very  few  hosierv  mills  were 
running  full  time ;  consequently,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  a  retiuTi 
to  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  Dingley  law,  or  lower,  would  force  hosiery 
manufacturers  again  to  either  run  mills  on  short  time  or  reduce 
wages  to  a  point  where  they  could  compete  with  foreign  goods. 

In  considering  the  tariff  on  hosiery  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
for  20  years  certain  custom-fixed  retail  prices  have  prevailed,  which 
the  retailers  have  never  been  able  to  overcome  or  change  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.    These  prices  are  25  cents,  35  cents,  50  cents,  and  so 
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on  the  pair ;  consequently  hosiery  can  not  be  accused  of  contributing 
to  the  nigh  cost  of  living. 

A  reduction  in  rates  of  duty  on  hosiery  will  not  lessen  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  we  think  is  fully  proved  by  the  following  figures,  show- 


.30 
,25 

cents  per  pair ;  $4.20  per  dozen,  or  35  cents  per  pair ;  $6  per  dozen,  or 
50  cents  per  pair. 

We  protest  against  a  provision  for  ad  valorem  duties  on  hosiery, 
and  ask  that  the  present  specific-duty  method  be  continued.  It  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  manufacturers  by  reducing  undervaluations, 
and  has  very  materially  increased  the  revenue  oi  the  Government, 
whereas  in  the  past  ad  valorem  duties  have  worked  to  the  detriment 
of  all  concerned,  making  undervaluations  easy  of  accomplishment, 
due  to  the  diflSculty  experienced  by  customs  examiners  in  properly 
establishing  the  value  of  the  various  grades  of  hose. 

We  present  a  comparison  between  the  Payne  law  and  the  Under- 
wood cotton  bill  of  1912,  showing  the  effect  on  values  of  the  three 
mdes  of  hose  which  received  an  mcrease  in  duty  in  the  Payne  law, 
based  on  the  official  import  figures  for  the  month  of  December,  1912, 
received  from  the  collectors  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 

In  dozens  (foreign  landing). 


2&-oent  hose. 

35-oent  hose. 

60-cent 
ho6e. 

ISwlaw 

10. 86-11. 69 

.86    1.20 

1.76 

$1.39-12.44 

1.39    1.94 

2.34 

$1.88- S3,  oe 

^ihlenrood  bill 

1.8S-  2.63 

American  cost 

3.08 

Several  thousand  dozens  of  hose,  intended  to  retail  at  25  cents  per 
pair,  entered  the  United  States  in  December,  1912,  at  80  cents  per 
dozen  pairs,  foreign  value,  which,  under  the  Underwood  rate  of  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  make  the  landing  value  $1.12  per  dozen 
pairs. 

Xo  trust  or  combination  has  ever  existed  in  the  hosiery  branch  of 
the  cotton  industry,  and,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  capital 
required  to  engage  in  the  business,  never  can  exist. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  oyer  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  consumption  of  fashioned  hose  was  imported,  proving 
active  competition  between  the  foreign  and  American  hosiery  manu- 
facturers; 695,627,654  pairs  of  hose  have  been  imported  in  15  years, 
proving  that  rates  of  duty  on  hosiery  are  not  now,  or  ever  have  been, 
prohibitive. 

There  are  but  few  articles  manufactured  in  this  country  in  which 
the  raw-material  cost  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  production  cost ;  con- 
^uently  a  reduction  in  duty  must  work  injury  to  labor. 

It  seems  unwi?e  and  unjust  to  lower  a  rate  of  duty  unless  it  can 
be  proven  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  be  reduced,  and  in  all 
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fairness  it  must  be  admitted  that  hosiery  retail  prices  have  not 
changed  in  20  years. 

Basing  our  opinion  on  the  proved  results  under  the  Dingley  law, 
we  contend  that  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  hosiery  will  in- 
crease foreign  competition,  materially  reduce  the  number  of  hosiery 
employees,  force  a  reduction  in  wages,  with  no  gain  in  revenue,  nor 
enable  the  consumer  to  buy  hosiery  cheaper  than  he  has  for  the 
past  20  years. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Hosiery  Manufacturers'  Legislative  CoMMrmiE, 
By  C.  H,  Brown,  Chairman, 

[IncIoBure.] 

HOW    GERMAN    HOSIEBY    MANUFACTUBEB8    VIEW    THE    8ITUATION. 

[Translated  from  the  Deutsche  Wirker  Zeitung  of  Nov.  28,  1912,  Chemnitz,  GermaDj.} 

"  In  the  stocking  industry  new  hopes  were  recently  based  upon  the  election  of 
a  Democratic  President  of  the  United  States,  which  would  eventually  result 
in  large  sales  of  "  cotton  manufacture." 

**  Even  if  there  was  no  lack  of  orders  from  other  sources  to  have  everywhere 
sufScIent  work,  a  large  demand  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would  imme- 
diately put  prices  on  a  sound  basis. 

"  This  is  only  possible  when  factories  are  offered  so  many  orders  th»t  they 
have  the  choice  to  manufacture  what  is  best  suited  to  them.  Up  to  now  the.r 
had  to  book  orders  which  showed  very  little,  if  any,  profit  in  order  to  keep 
the  machines  going." 

The  same  paper  says  on  January  16,  1913 : 

"  If  it  should  become  true  that  the  United  States  should  put  in  effect  lower 
duties,  one  might  assert  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  again  see  a  return  of  the 
good  old  times  in  the  hosiery  industry." 

Cost  of  producing  one  dozen  pairs  of  fashioned  hose  retailing  at  25  ceni^,  3S 

centSf  and  50  cents  per  pair. 


Yarn,  per  dozen  pairs: 

Mahiyarn 

Splicing  yam 

Looping  yarn 

Seaming  yam 


25  cents. 


SO. 525 
.08 
.002 
.007 


.614 


Labor,  per  dozen  pairs: 

Knitting  legs " — 

Knitting  feet 

Topping 

Looping 

Seaming 

Mending 

Turning 

Winding 

Boarding 

Pressing 

Pairine  and  packing . 

General  expense 

Mill  expense 


35  cents.  <  SO  cents. 


SO.  84 

11. 1« 

.09 

.17 

.002 

.f^i 

.038 

lIKi 

.94 

:  — =3 
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Co9t  of  producing  one  dozen  pairs  of  fashioned  hose,  etc. — Ck>utlnued. 


Simdry  ittfns  of  expense,  per  1  dozen  pairs: 

Dveing  and  sineeing 

Bands  and  labeu 

Packing  caMa. 

Paper  boxes 

Commission 

Discount 

Seconds 

VreighL 

Total  cost  per  doaen 

Kaztafacturers'  profit 

Wlu>Ie8ale  price 

Middleman's  profit 

Retail  price. 


25  cents. 


10.105 
.004 
.01 
.05 
.055 
.046 
.013 
.007 


.290 


1.769 
.081 


1.85 
1.15 


3.00 


35  cents. 


10.10 
.005 
.01 
.06 
.076 
.062 
.045 
.007 


.365 


2.345 
.105 


2.45 
1.75 


4.20 


50  cents. 


SO.  10 
.006 

.01 

.075 

.10 

.083 

.08 

.007 


.461 


3.031 
.31» 


3.35 
2.65 


6.00 


Hosiery  imports  for  years  ending  June  SO,  1909,  1910,  1911,  1912. 


l9Mrat«: 

30  per  cent 

10. 50— 15  per  cent 
10. 60—15  per  cent 
10.70— 15  per  cent 
SI.  20—15  per  cent 

S2— 15  per  cent 

53  per  cent. 


1910  rate: 

30  per  cent 

10.10-1.5  per  cent » 
•0  eo-lS  per  cent » 
10.70— 15  per  cent* 
».  70-15  per  cent  > 
I0.S5-15  per  cent* 
»).9>-15  per  cent* 
$1. 20—15  per  cent. . 

12— 15  per  cent 

55  per  cent 


•ifl  percent 

*).70— 15  per  cent 
l»s>-15  per  cent 
».»>-i5  per  cent 
?1JD— 15  per  cent 
C  (10-15  par  cent 
55  per  cent 


1913  rate: 

m  per  cent 

J'^.TO— 15  per  cent 
10.85-15  per  cent 
W  90-15  per  cent 
11.20-15  per  cent 
I2.0O-15  per  cent 
SS  per  cent 


Dozens. 


Foreign 
value. 


23,933.17 

2,914,982.33 

1,056,005.33 

995,821.75 

58,314.75 

14,951.33 

3,993.92 


$16,947.00 

2,777,714.52 

1,475,472.45 

1,881,514.77 

153,215.27 

58,087.59 

27,969.25 


5,068,002.58     6,390,920.85 


134,890.92 

628, 801. 00 

279,084.83 

1,417,574.50 

182,385.42 

827.531.17 

922, 800. 08 

65,226.83 

14.807.33 

4,680.50 


78,382.55 

559,364.90 

380,081.77 

1,301,755.79 

347,628.90 

1,146,173.62 

1,709,130.40 

173.516.84 

57,727.17 

31,337.25 


Unit 
foreign 
value. 


4,477,782.58     5.825,099.19 


187,909.00 

984.219.51 

647,999.01 

750.967.92 

44.810.43 

9,509.67 

2.935.92 


2,628.351.46 


104.212.85 

891.339.29 

800.308.47 

1,395.275.31 

114.389.86 

36.336.42 

20,758.30 


3.452,620.50 


318.743.89 

846,685.81 

558,523.34 

588.401.54 

26,869.09 

7,234.58 

3.183.24 


2,349,641.49 


2,912.400.14 


$0.70 
.95 
1.40 
1.89 
2.63 
3.89 
7.00 


1.26 


.68 
.95 
1.36 
.91 
1.91 
1.39 
1.85 
2.66 
3.90 
6.69 


55 
90 
37 
85 
55 
82 
07 


174.788.00 

.54 

754,704.06 

.89 

762,050.87 

1.36 

1,099.171.78 

1.86 

69,828.70 

2.59 

28.628.73 

3.96 

23,288.00 

7.29 

Duty. 


$5,084.10 

1,874,148.34 

854,924.01 

979,302.52 

92,960.00 

38,615.85 

16,383.09 


Unit 

landing 

value. 


3,860,417.91 


23,514.77 

404,305.29 

224,463.19 

1,187,565.47 

179,814.14 

,    875,327.54 

1,086,889.84 

104,299.69 

38.273.83 

17,235.49 


1.30  ■  4,141,689.25 


.31,26-3.86  I 

820. 191.  52 

684,345.81 

885, 162.  55 

70.931.15 

24,469.32 

11,417.07 


1.31     2.527.781.28 


1.23 


52.436.40 

705,885.95 

589,052.46 

694,437.14 

42.717.16 

18,763.53 

12,775.40 


2,116,068.04 


$0.92 
1.59 
2.20 
2.87 
4.22 
6.46 

10.35 


2.02 


.7& 
1.59 
2.16 
1.75 
2.89 
2.44 
3.02 
4.25 
6.48 
10.36 


2.22 


.72 
1.74 
2.42 
3.03 
4.13 
6.3» 
10.95 


2.27 


.71 

1.72 
2.41 
3.04 
4.1& 
6.55 
11.31 


2.14 


Uoly  1  to  Aug.  6, 1909. 


>  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910. 
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Total  imports  of  hosiery  from  June  SO,  1898,  to  June  SO,  1912, 


Year. 


Doxens. 


.1. 


1898 2,774,757.00 

1899 3,328,209.39 

1900 ,  3,488,106.06 

1901 1  3,519, 722. W 

1902 3,519,925.15 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


3,814,057.85 
4,119,780.85 
4,232,023.23 
4,690,759.11 
5,128,729.84 
4,829,121.84 

1909 !    5,068,002.58 

1910 1    4,447,782.58 

1911 

1912 


2,628,351.46 
2,349,641.49 


Total !  57,968,971.37 


Unit 

Foreign  valae. 

foreign 

value. 

$3,245,652.92 

tl.I6 

3,895,911.34 

1.17 

4,207,755.31 

1.20 

4,799,106.42 

1.36 

4,786,412.97 

1.35 

5,247,383.19 

1.37 

5,430,907.87 

1.31 

5,431,062.63 

1.28 

6,119,195.67 

1.30 

7,035,397.61 

1.37 

6,855,073.60 

1.41 

6,390,920.85 

1.26 

5,825,099.19 

1.30 

3,453,620.50 

1.31 

2,912,400.14 

1.23 

75,634,900.21 

1.30 

Duty. 


Unit 

loc«l 
I    valoe. 


12,069, 

*,  40v, 

2,658, 
2.885, 
2,882, 
3, 149, 
3,264, 
3,287, 
3,675, 
4, 138, 
•i,  vif4, 

3,860, 
4. 141, 
2.527, 
2, 116, 


822.90 
784.79 
212.59 
184.85 
265.72 
860.57 
084.64 
521.71 
829.79 
742.25 
824.41 
417.91 
689.25 
781.28 
068.04 


ll.fi 

1.S 
1.9 
2.1 
2.1 
2- -J 
2.(1 
2.(1 
2.C 
2.1 
2.J 
2.C 
2,2 
2l2 
II 


47,162,00a70 


Zl 


695,627,654.44  pairs  of  hose  imported  in  15  years. 


F.  H.  G.  SMITH  (HOME  ADDRESS  NOT  GIVEN). 

The  Sheridan, 
WdsMnfftorif  D,  C,  May  16, 1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  United  States  Senate  Finance  Committee , 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Some  days  ago  I  sent  you  a  letter  asking  your  attentior 
to  a  certain  phase  of  the  hosiery  manufacturing  situation  in  th 
United  States,  with  reference  to  its  tariff  needs  at  the  present  time. 

After  hearing  the  statements  of  you  gentlemen  of  the  Finance 
Committee  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  in  which  vol 
made  plain  your  anxiety  to  hear  from  all  interested  persons  in  regan 
to  conditions,  circumstances,  and  facts  bearing  upon  the  tariff  require 
ments  of  their  industries,  I  have  decided  to  ask  your  attention  U 
other  features  of  this  matter. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  sajing  that  I  am  a  southern  Democrat  arn 
believe  in  the  tariff  teachings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andre v 
Jackson. 

I  am  personally  interested  in  the  success  of  one  particular  dome^ti 
hosiery  plant;  I  feel  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  industrj'  as  i 
whole;  and  I  feel  a  far  more  exceeding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  thi 
thousands  of  American  born  citizens  who  are  earning  a  livelihood  ii 
the  daily  work  which  come  to  them  through  this  industry. 

I  should  like  to  say  first  that  neither  myself  nor  anyone  associates 
Tvith  me  in  business  has  said  a  word  in  any  way  to  any  member  of  tin 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ii 
regard  to  this  matter.  We  felt  from  the  first  that  aU  worthy  interest 
would  be  treated  fairly. 

Whatever  reasons  there  may  have  been  in  the  past  for  placin; 
higher  duties  upon  the  higher-priced  hosiery,  and  lower  duties  up<»i 
the  lower-priced  goods,  I  am  certain  that  with  70  cents  as  the  divid 
ing  line  these  reasons  would  not  now  obtain.  On  the  other  hanil 
if  there  are  any  good  business  reasons  for  making  a  difference  at  aD 
the  higher  rates  must  logically  be  placed  upon  many  of  the  item 
costing  less  than  70  cents  per  dozen. 
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Hosiery  that  can  be  bought  in  the  old  countries  at  prices  less  than 
To  cents  per  dozen  are  haS  hose,  children's  hose,  and  infants'  hose. 
The  largest  and  most  important  item  of  importation  in  this  class 
would  be  infants'  hose.  These  require  proportionately  very  little 
material  and  proportionately  very  much  handwork  or  labor.  Now, 
as  you  so  well  know,  conditions  happen  to  be  such  that  whilst  we  have 
in  this  country  an  abundance  of  (cotton)  material,  we  are  compara- 
tively scarce  of  efficient  labor  for  doing  this  kind  of  work.  That  is 
to  say,  the  elements  of  cost  in  these  light-weight  goods,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  cost  of  infants'  hosiery,  are  apportioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  require  the  higher  rates  upon  certain  goods  costing 
le^s  than  70  cents  per  dozen,  in  order  to  place  our  manufacturers 
upon  a  competitive  selling  basis  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

It  would  seem  that  an  infant's  hose,  weighing  6  ounces  per  dozen 
and  costing  53A  cents  per  dozen,  would  need  a  larger  ad  valorem  duty 
than  a  woman's  hose,  weighing  26  ounces  per  dozen  and  costing  $1 
per  dozen. 

II  the  dividing  line  should  be  fixed  at  $1.08  (4^  marks),  or  even 
at  $1.02,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  placing  a  higher  duty  upon 
hosiery  costing  more  than  these  prices.  The  eflfect  here  would  be 
that  consumers  who  cared  to  pay  more  than  25  cents  per  pair  for 
imported  hosiery  would  have  to  pay  the  higher  dutv  cost. 

In  manufacturing  full  seamless  or  full  regular  hosiery  the  same 
processes  and  the  same  items  and  quantities  of  handwork  are  required 
m  the  low-priced  grades  as  are  required  in  the  high-priced  grades. 
Of  course,  tne  quahties  of  materials  and  the  qualities  of  workmanship 
are  both  diflFerent. 

There  is  a  quality  of  infants'  hosiery  made  in  the  old  countries  and 
c^»sting  50  cents  per  dozen,  or  slightly  more  or  less,  which  is  imported 
in  a  very  large  way,  and  retailed  in  the  United  States  at  10  cents  per 
pair.  If  the  best  mterests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  are  to  be  para- 
mount in  your  considerations,  then  this  item  of  infants'  low-priced 
hosiery  and  a  few  other  special  items  might  be  worthy  of  duigent 
inouiry. 

However,  unless  SI. 02  to  $1.08  is  to  be  the  dividing  line  on  the  one 
hand,  or  unless  50  cents  to  55  cents  is  to  be  the  dividing  line  on  the 
other,  my  investigation  of  the  entire  matter  suggests  the  wisdom  of 
making  just  the  one  classification  of  all  full  seamless  and  regular 
made  hosiery.  A  full  inquiry  would  no  doubt  bring  out  some  reasons 
for  making  a  half  dozen  or  more  classifications.  This  would  show 
further,  however,  that  it  were  far  better  to  put  all  these  goods  into 
one  class  than  to  put  them  in  two  classes,  with  70  cents  as  the  dividing 
line. 

And  it  would  show  further  that  one  of  the  following  compound 
rates  would  give  the  manufacturers  and  the  masses  of  the  people  the 
i>tst  possible  general  satisfaction,  viz,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  25 
mits  per  dozen  specific  duties,  or  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  20 
^'♦^nts  per  dozen  specific  duties,  or  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents 
{>er  dozen  specific  duties. 

The  40  per  cent  and  25  cents  per  dozen  would  give  the  lower-priced 
gi>ods  the  higher  duty  and  the  nigher-priced  goods  the  lower  duty. 

The  50  per  cent  and  15  cents  per  dozen  would  give  the  higher-priced 
the  higher  duty  and  the  lower-priced  goods  the  lower  duty. 
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To  illustrate: 


Foreign  costs |       $0.80  > 

60  per  cent ,  .40 

Specific -15  .^ 


"i 


Total. 


Foreign  costs. 
40  percent... 
Specific 


1.35  .        2^ 


.SO  , 
.32  . 
.25  i 


Total I         1.37  2.^ 

The  45  per  cent  and  20  cents  per  dozen  would  give  nearer  equa 
rates  upon  both  classes : 


Foreign  costs. 
45  percent... 
Specific 


Total. 


If  you  are  in  possession  of  reasons  why  the  lower  priced  good^ 
should  carry  rates  10  per  cent  lower  than  the  higher  priced  goods 
you  will  of  course  act  in  accordance  with  those  reasons. 

It  may  be  that  the  dividing  line  was  fixed  at  70  cents,  for  \U 
reason  that  it  has  been  learned  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  oui 
importers  being  able  to  buy  full  regular  xnade  hosiery  at  this  lo\< 
price  in  the  dull  seasons. 

I  know  of  no  practical  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  just  at  this 
time,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  indeed  fortunate  for  th^ 
American  masses  if  an  absolutely  prohibitive  duty  were  placed  upon 
all  women's  and  men's  full  regular  made  hosiery  costing  under  i 
marks  per  dozen.  These  goods  have  no  rightful  place  in  our  trade 
but  win  be  imported  by  a  certain  kind  of  jobber  and  sold  to  smal 
dealers  to  be  retailed  at  25  cents  per  pair.  Many  persons  are  nol 
good  judges  of  hosiery  and  will  pay  25  cents  per  pair  for  these  inferior 
goods.  It  would  be  a  real  protection  to  our  people  to  keep  these  lo\* 
grades  of  regular-made  hosiery  entirely  out  of  our  market.  The  goo(| 
grade  can  be  bought  at  reliable  stores  at  the  same  retail  price;  and  \i 
would  be  a  genuine  blessing  to  our  people  to  keep  these  "shoddy'^ 
goods  out  of  our  stores.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  suggest  lower  rate^ 
for  any  items,  but  rather  higher  rates  upon  all  items  costing  above 
55  cents  per  dozen;  i.  e.,  unless  all  these  goods  are  put  into  one 
classification.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  arrangements  made  t<3 
have  all  matters  of  this  kind  reported  to  the  Congress  in  detail  from 
year  to  year.  I  hope  the  present  Congress  will  go  further  in  being 
practical  in  these  things  than  past  Congresses  have  ever  been.  , 

If  it  were  some  one's  business  to  keep  tab  upon  the  lights  ana 
shades  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  a  practical  way,  much  good  could 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  regulating  and  restraining  certain 
practices  which  are  of  a  q^uestionable  nature. 

The  Old  World's  manipulation  of  materials  is  a  matter  that  i^ 
worthy  of  our  attention.  I  should  be  pleased  to  place  before  you 
actual  tests  showing  the  superiority  of  the  wearing  strength  of 
American  hosiery  fabrics  over  the  wearing  strength  of  cneap  imported 
hosiery  fabrics. 
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One  feature  of  this  matter  which  some  of  our  people  seem  to 
overlook  is  the  general  proposition  that  every  dozen  pairs  of  hosiery 
imported  into  the  United  States  will  be  sold  in  the  United  States 
at  same  price,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be.  Price  classification 
L*  only  one  phase  of  the  question.  All  imported  hosiery  will  be  re- 
tailed over  the  counters  of  our  merchants.  All  will  be  sold,  even  if 
much  has  to  be  sold  at  auction. 

Whilst  I  believe  it  is  right  and  proper  and  really  good  for  the  health 
of  our  home  industry  that  a  liberal  quantity  of  hosiery  should  be 
mip*^rted,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  every  pair  of  hose  imported 
over  and  above  this  reasonable  quantity  will  take  the  place  of  a 
pair  of  hose  that  ought  to  be  made  in  our  own  mills. 

We  have  in  this  country  certain  importing  jobbers  who  will  scotir 
the  markets  of  the  Old  World  in  ses^on  and  out  of  season;  they  will 
buy  bankrupt  stocks  and  bargains  of  every  kind  and  sort.  In  hard 
tfanes  and  aull  seasons,  just  when  our  muls  will  sorely  need  every 
possible  order  for  hosiery,  will  be  the  times  when  these  importers 
will  reap  their  greatest  harvests  by  filling  the  American  market 
with  the  bargains  from  the  Old  World's  overproduction.  These 
gDods  would  be  sold  in  our  stores  and  would  take  the  place  of  Ameri- 
can-made hosi?ry,  regardless  of  price  classifications. 

This  u  certainly  a  potential  reason  why  the  duty  upon  hosiery 
should  be  specific,  at  least  in  part.  To  expect  our  customhouse 
officials  to  fully  take  care  of  proper  valuations  in  cases  of  this  kind 
would  be  more  than  past  conditions  justify. 

Further  on  I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  some  striking  differences 
between  our  hosiery  manufacturing  business  and  the  manufacturing 
of  oth*^r  lines  in  this  country. 

Had  we  followed  Andrew  Jackson's  advice  in  the  matter  of  fixing 
tariff  rates  we  should  never  have  gotten  into  trouble  with  the  trusts — 
there  could  have  been  no  watered  stocks  in  industrial  institutions. 

There  are  Democrats  who  have  extreme  views  regarding  the  tariflF, 
and  there  are  Republicans  who  are  just  as  extremely  wrong  in  the 
other  way.  The  right  way,  and  the  successful  way,  will  be  to  take 
a  medium  or  halfway  position  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  on  trial  in  this  matter.  If  tariff  reduc- 
tions are  not  large  enough,  the  rates  can  be  further  reduced  later  on. 
If  the  reductions  are  too  great  at  this  time,  it  will  mean  ruin  both  to 
business  and  to  our  party.  The  risk  is  therefore  very  largely  upon 
one  side  of  the  question. 

The  recent  Democratic  campaign  was  certainly  a  pledge  for 
gradual  tariff  reductions  upon  items  made  by  independent  manufac- 
tTirers. 

Fifteen  cents  per  dozen  flat,  in  addition  to  the  50  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem tariff  rate  upon  hosiery,  would  place  American  hosiery  mills  upon 
a  fair  and  square  competitive  basis  with  the  Old  World  manulac- 
turers,  and  would  at  the  same  time  add  much  to  the  revenue-pro- 
Jacing  feature  of  the  biU.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen 
flat  added  to  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  would  give  the  domestic 
niills  a  small  incidental  protection,  and  the  revenue  from  this  com- 
pound rate  would  mean  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Government's 
^ff  income.     This  addition  would  look  smaller  and  would  be  more 
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satisfactory  to  the  public  than  an  additional  10  per  cent  ad  valorel 
duty  showing  a  60  per  cent  rate. 

A  tariff  measure  containing  many  small  faults  but  which  has  the  ^ 
quiescence,  sympathy,  and  confidence  of  the  people  generally  will  | 
more  successful  in  this  country  than  a  perfect  measure  could  I^ 
provided  that  the  perfect  measure  were  not  pleasing  to  the  pec^pl 
Opposition  and  faultfinding  will  kill  any  tariff  measure,  no  matt 
how  nearly  perfect  it  may  be.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sugg^ 
40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  and  a  small  specific  duty  would  be  mo 
satisfactory  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  people  look  at  j 
per  cent  upon  25  cents,  50  cents^  and  $1  per  pair  and  see  2^  cents, 
cents,  and  10  cents  in  the  additional  10  per  cent  duty,  whilst  they  si 
only  1 J  cents  per  pair  in  15  cents  per  dozen. 

Under  these  rates  the  German  manufacturers  would  charge  oi 
jobbers  from  $1 .02  to.$l  .08  per  dozen  for  lines  of  hosiery  to  be  retaih 
m  this  country  at  25  cents  per  pair.  Let  us  figure  upon  the  averaj 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  German  mills  at  $1.05  per  ciozen,  and  coj 
sidering  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  specific  duties: 

Foreign  price / >L0 

50  per  cent S 

Flat I 

Total LT 

The  retailer  would  pay  the  jobber  here  $2  to  $2.25  per  dozel 
Now  with  this  15  cents  per  dozen  left  out,  the  German  mills  woul 
begin  upon  a  tendency  upward,  and  would  charge  our  jobbers  all  tbi 
the  trade  would  bear.  Instead  of  the  price  of  $1.05  per  dozen  o\ 
jobbers  would  soon  be  paying  the  German  mills  $1.15  to  $1.19  p4 
dozen — or  as  much  more  as  the  trade  would  bear.  This  propositic 
embraces  all  the  truth  that  was  ever  in  Maj.  McKinley's  theory  \h.\ 
**the  foreigner  pays  the  tariff." 

Custom  has  fixed  the  retail  prices  of  cheap  hosiery  in  this  couuti 
at  10,  12i,  and  25  cents  per  pair .  Twenty-five  cents  is  an  establish^ 
popular  minimum  retail  pnce  for  imported  regular  made  hosiery  i 
this  country;  and  this  will  remain  the  retail  price  under  the  Unde 
wood  bill.  It  is  true  that  the  retailers  are  now  char^iing  35,  38,  afl 
48  cents  per  pair  for  these  goods  under  the  Payne  bill.  Under  th 
new  bill  the  price  will  return  to  25  cents  per  pair,  and  will  rcmai 
at  this  figure  as  long  as  there  is  any  tariff  at  all  upon  hosiery. 

Fixed  customs  ox  a  people  are  factors  that  must  always  be  co\ 
sidered  in  arriving  at  convenient  and  salutary  arrangements  for  tl 
conduct  of  their  business  dealings.  This  generally  establish^ 
minimum  retail  price  of  25  cents  per  pair  for  foreign  hosiery  will  I 
maintained  by  our  retail  merchants.  The  advantages  of  the  now  bl 
to  the  people  come  from  the  fact  that  the  goods  now  being  retailed  i 
35,  38,  and  48  cents  per  pair  will  be  retailed  hereafter  at  25  cents  pi 
pair.  This  fixed  retail  price  of  25  cents  is  a  most  important  factor  1 
a  right  basis  for  arriving  at  the  correct  tariff  rates. 

Under  the  Payne  bill  the  importers  were  not  philanthropic  enoug 
to  give  up  their  accustomed  profits,  and  this  partly  explams  the  rei 
son  why  the  retail  price  has  recently  been  35  cents  instead  of  25  centj 
In  future  those  25  cents  per  pair  goods,  at  retail,  must  be  landed  i 
the  United  States  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.70  to  $1.90  per  dozen- 
say  at  an  average  cost  of  $1 .80  per  dozen  to  the  importer. 
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Under  proper  tariff  arrangements  a  good  quality  of  hosiery  can  be 
purchasea  in  Grennany  at  an  average  price  not  exceeding  4^  marks^ 
or^  in  American  moneys  SI  .08  per  dozen. 


Foreisnoost 
SJrercePt.. 
FUt 

Totil 


Flat 

dnty. 

J5  cents. 


SI.  08 
.54 
.15 


1.77 


Flat 

duty, 

25  cents. 


SI.  08 
.54 
.25 


1.87 


Withoat 

flat 

duty. 


IJ.08 
.54 


i.ea' 


Now  whether  these  goods  cost  $1.62,  $1.77  or  $1.87  per  dozen  ta 
land,  thev  would  be  retailed  at  25  cents  per  pair. 

If  we  lail  to  include  the  25  cents  per  dozen,  or  the  15  cents  per 
dozen,  flat  duty,  the  German  manuiacturers'  price  will  gradually 
advance  to  cover,  or  take  in  for  themselves  this  25  cents  or  this  IS 
cents  per  dozen.  Our  importers  would  soon  be  paying  the  German 
mills  5  marks  ($1.19)  or  5^  marks;  or  as  large  a  price  as  the  trade 
would  bear.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  foreigner  does  actually  pay  at 
least  a  small  part  of  the  tariff.  And  it  is  here  made  plain  that  if 
15  cents  per  aozen  flat  duty,  at  least,  is  not  added  to  the  Under- 
wood rate  of  50  per  cent,  this  additional  amount  will  go  into  tha 
pockets  of  the  German  manufacturers  instead  of  into  our  Govern- 
ment's treasury;  whilst  our  people  will  receive  no  benefit  in  the  re- 
tail prices.  Granting,  however,  that  the  Old  World  manufacturera 
would  not  advance  their  prices  to  take  in  this  full  difference,  as  added 
profits  for  themselves,  tnen,  in  that  case,  the  difference  would  ga 
partly  to  a  few  of  our  middlemen,  who  stand  at  all  times  between 
loreign  manufacturers  and  oiu*  retail  merchants.  The  entire  differ-- 
ence  would  go  to  the  foreign  mills,  or  else  be  divided  between  the 
foreign  mills  and  a  few  of  our  middlemen. 

The  consumers  will  be  certain  of  the  privilege  of  paying  the  25- 
cents  per  pair. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter  that  the 
heavy  expenses  and  large  profits  of  the  American  middlemen  are 
the  lai^est  factors  in  our  present  undesirable  condition  of  high  cost 
of  living. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  the  matter  of  our  everyday  home  reauirements 
the  manufacturers  and  producers  receive  very  Uttle  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumers.  Now,  we  have  in  question 
here  a  matter  of  at  least  15  cents  per  dozen  additional  tax  upon 
imported  hosiery.  This  amount  can  go  into  the  pockets  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  it  can  be  di\dded  between  foreign  manufactures  and 
a  few  of  our  middle  men,  or  it  can  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 


.  A  few  months  ago  when  I  was  in  Canada  I  asked  a  friend  there  who 
^  a  large  handler  of  low-priced  hosiery  to  explain  to  me  the  tariff 
situation  in  his  country.  He  said  he  had  to  pay  35  per  cent  ad 
yalorem  upon  the  value  of  hosierv  imported  from  other  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  whilst  he  paid  only  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  upon  the  value  of  the  same  kind  of  goods  imported  from  Eng- 
land.   He  said   the  English  manufacturers  based  their  prices  on 
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hosiery  to  Canadian  merchants,  not  upon  their  cost  of  productioi 
but  upon  the  prices  prevaiUng  in  other  countries  plus  nearly  the  dii 
f erential  in  tariff  duties.  He  said  that  for  a  certain  ribbed  hose  whic 
he  could  purchase  in  the  United  States  for  $1  per  dozen  pairs,  th 
English  niills  charged  him  about  $1.06  per  dozen  pairs.  He  figure 
it  all  out  in  detail  for  me. 

United  States  price %lJ\ 

35  per  cent  tariff X 

Total l.:v 

English  price 1.  (K 

25  per  cent  tariff 2< 

Total 1.3. 

He  said  the  English  manufacturers  could  charge  him  about  6  pt 
cent  more  for  all  this  class  of  merchandise  ana  still  undersell  th 
United  States  about  2  per  cent,  or  a  percentage  lower  than  our  pricf 
sufficient  to  secure  practically  all  the  trade. 

Canada  continuously  boasts  that  she  pays  no  taxes  to  Gieat  Brit 
ain,  and  yet  we  find  that  her  people  are  paying  England's  merchiuit 
and  manufacturers  a  bonus  oi  6  per  cent  upon  the  cost  value  of  thci 
merchandise  purchases. 

The  British  Government  collects  these  taxes  in  the  shape  of  incora 
taxes  from  its  merchants  and  manufacturers,  but  they  are,  after  all 
practically  taxes  direct  from  the  Canadian  people. 

I  mention  the  above  in  explanation  of  how  you  may  count  safelj 
upon  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  middlemen  taking  this  full  1 
cents  per  dozen  to  themselves  unless  you  include  the  amount  in  ou 
tariff  bill. 

I  found  in  Toronto  that  the  people  were  jpaying  from  35  to  50  pi 
cent  higher  prices  than  our  people  pay  for  nearly  all  ordinary  sraa 
manufactured  articles.  Our  10-cent  hosiery  is  sold  there  at  15  cent 
per  pair.  Our  12J-cent  collars  are  sold  there  at  20  cents  each.  I 
place  of  our  10-cent  stores  they  have  15-cent  stores,  in  which  th 
same  qualities  of  articles  are  sold  as  our  10-cent  stores  sell. 

Now,  this  15  cents  per  dozen  specific  duty,  if  left  out  of  our  tari 
bUl,  would  neither  lower  the  retail  prices  to  our  consumers  nor  ai 
in  making  competitive  trade  conditions  for  our  working  people. 

The  rates  in  the  Payne  bill  are  really  higher  than  necessar}'  am 
should  be  reduced,  for  reasons  which  are  plain  to  all. 

There  is  no  sort  of  price-making  combination  covering  Ameiica 
hosiery  manufacturers;  competition  is  sharp  and  fierce  among  then 
and  the  dividends  of  the  average  successful  iiosierv  mill  in  the  L  niU> 
States  are  smaller  than  those  which  obtain  with  manufacturers  ( 
other  staple  lines.     As  a  rule,  hosiery  manufacturers  have  sustains 

{positive  losses  the  first  few  years  or  their  careers,  and  many  hav 
ailed.  Even  with  ample  protection,  with  the  latest  and  best  machiii 
ery,  and  under  fair  management  the  losses  coming  from  the  first  f«»i 
years,  given  to  the  education  of  help,  have  been  more  than  many  <\ 
our  manufacturers  could  recover  from. 

The  mill  with  which  the  writer  is  associated  lost  more  than  its  entir 
original  capital  the  first  few  years  in  educating  its  help,  although  v 
were  using  the  best  machinery  and  experienced  foremen.  Tfiis  i 
not  an  unusual  experience  in  manufacturing  hosiery  in  this  countrj 
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The  proportion  of  handwork  is  much  larger  in  making  hosiery  than 
in  other  lines.  It  requires  long  experience  in  the  worK  for  hands  to 
become  proficient.  Competition  in  prices  is  sharp  and  profits  are 
therefore  small.  This  necessitates  smaller  waees  than  many  manu- 
facturers would  like  to  pftY-,  On  account  or  the  necessary  small 
wftges  many  of  the  most  efficient  workmen  after  a  time  go  to  other 
lines  where  there  is  ^eater  opportunity  for  a  better  generid  wage 
scale.  It  is  this  condition  that  necessitates  the  continuous  education 
of  help,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

In  this  inmistry,  just  as  in  all  other  industries;  painstaking  and 
efficient  workers  earn  much  larger  wi^es  than  the  careless  and 
indifferent  workers.  It  is  often  the  case  that  several  members  of 
the  one  family  work  in  the  same  mill,  and  in  this  way  the  family 
earning  are  quite  large. 

At  times  hosiery  miUs  have  shown  unusual  profits  or  losses,  on 
account  of  judicious  or  injudicious  purchases  of  large  stocks  of  mate- 
rial in  advance,  but  these  leaults  should  not  be  considered  as  profits 
or  losses  of  the  hosiery  business. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  hosiery  workers  are  protected  whilst 
bricklayers  are  not  protected;  and  yet  bricklayers  receive  the  larger 
wage.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  tne  small-wage  earners 
of  the  mills  are  a  kind  and  class  of  workers  who  could  never  become 
brickkyeiB. 

A  few  painstaking  and  efficient  mill  workers  receive  S3,  $4,  to  $6 
per  day,  the  same  as  in  other  kinds  of  work,  but  these  positions  are 
limited,  there  being  no  place  for  a  large  number  of  workers  at  the 
hi^er  wage.  Whust  the  average  wage  is  not  large  in  our  hosiery 
milk,  the  amount  should  be  compared  with  the  average  mill  wage  of 
Germany  and  not  with  the  wage  of  the  Anierican  bricHayer.  Again, 
it  fihould  be  noted  that  the  average  hosiery-mill  hand  of  America 
could  probably  not  find  other  employment  at  any  price.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  certainly  no  justification  for  a  low  wa^  in  the  hosiery  mill. 
Home  competition  forces  the  small  wage,  and  if  foreign  competition 
is  made  too  sharp  and  strong  this  wnl  mean  at  least  a  tendency 
toward  a  still  lower  wage  in  our  nulls. 

In  Englimd  and  Germany,  fathers,  sons,  and  grandsons;  mothers, 
daughters,  and  granddaughters,  have  oeen  working  in  hosiery  mills  for 
generations.  Tney  haveinherited  and  learned  from  their  youth  up  the 
ways  and  means  and  the  tact  for  accomplishing  in  the  work  of  hosiery 
making.  In  our  countrv^,  particularly  m  the  oouth,  the  work  is  all 
new  to  the  workers.  Un  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to  the 
American  consumers,  we  find  that  they  have  always  had  and  still 
have  a  prejudice  against  domestic  hosiery,  and  in  favor  of  foreign 
goods.  Thousands  of  our  people  will  to-day  pay  a  given  price  K)r 
foreim  ^'seconds''  in  hosiery  when  American  ''firsts''  could  be 
purcnased  at  the  same  price.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
the  past  few  years  in  advertising  the  advantages  of  domestic  hosiery 
as  compared  with  foreign  goods,  but  it  has  been  very  hard  to  get 
oumy  of  our  people  to  even  investigate  the  manufacturer's  claims 
along  these  lines.  The  word  ''prejudice"  ia  used  here  in  partly  an 
accommodative  sense.  The  hosiery  we  import  from  Germany  is  what 
is  called  "full  remdar  made"  goods.  These  goods  have  a  seam  the 
entire  length  of  uie  sole.  For  the  most  part,  the  goods  made  in  the 
United  States  are  "full  seamless,"  although  many  of  our  mills  are 
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making  full  regular  hosiery.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  our  people 
have  always  had  to  pay  the  higher  price  for  the  German  goods ,  thor 
have  it  fixed  in  their  minds  that  theje  are  superior  to  domestic  gootl*. 

The  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  House  bill  straddles  the 
requirements  of  the  actual  conditions  here.  It  is  too  hi^  to  eive  our 
people  the  benefit  of  a  12^-cent  price  on  full  regular  made  nosiery, 
and  it  is  too  low  to  aid  the  American  manufacturer  in  educating  our 
dealers  and  our  people  in  the  advantages  of  using  our  25-cent  *'fuil 
seamless''  goods. 

The  Underwood  rates  cut  too  deeply  in  the  tarifP  on  hosiery  for  one 
piurpose  and  not  deep  enough  for  the  other  purpose.  This  natural 
and  long-standing  prejudice  among  our  people  against  home^manu^ 
factured  hosiery  is  another  among  several  potential  reasons  why  a 
small  incidental  protective  rate  can  be  adaed  to  competitive  rates 
upon  hosiery  without  doing  violence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Baltimore 
platform.  1,  however,  omj  hope  for  the  competitive  rates  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  per  dozen  specific,  or  one  of  the  otnei^ 
compound  rates,  viz,  40  per  cent  and  25  cents  per  dozen,  or  45  per  cent 
and  20  cents  per  dozen. 

The  proportion  of  handwork  in  making  hosiery  is  large  to  the  extend 
that  it  requires  1,000  hands  to  produce  the  same  value  in  finished 
goods  that  can  be  produced  by  50  to  150  hands  in  other  lines. 

Unhke  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  the  hosiery-manufacturing  businessi 
uses  larger  quantities  of  our  exclusively  home-grown  raw  material  in 
a  way  and  maimer  to  give  employment  to  thousands  of  American-bom 
citizens.  It  sends  practically  no  money  away  from  our  coimtry,  but 
keeps  millions  of  American  dollars  at  home,  and  keeps  these  dollars 
in  continuous  circulation.  Its  workers  do  not  send  tneir  earnings  to 
the  old  countries  with  the  expectation  of  soon  following  on  tiiemselves. 
It  brings  no  Black  Hand  organizations  to  our  count^.  Its  workers 
are  bom  here,  they  live  here,  they  spend  their  earnings  here,  and  they 
will  die  and  be  biiried  here.  It  gives  the  coimtry  a  large  measure  o| 
independence,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  supply  thii 
full  nosiery  requirements  of  our  entire  population.  It  <K>e8  no^ 
oppress  the  poor.  Our  domestic  socks  which  are  retailed  at  10  centii 
per  pair  are  just  as  comfortable  and  wear  longer  than  the  imported 
socl^  which  retail  at  25  cents  per  pair. 

It  is  not  a  sectional  industry.  Hosiery  mills  are  located  in  the 
North,  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  and  in  the  South.  It  could  not 
easily  be  controlled  by  a  trust.  The  only  difference  in  the  $5,00fl 
hosiery  plant  and  the  $500,000  hosiery  plant  is  that  the  latter  ti 
larger  and  has  a  larger  number  of  the  same  kind  of  machines,    li 

Says  no  very  large  salaries  to  be  figured  in  the  general  cost  of  prcH 
uction.  It  has  made  no  '' swollen"  fortunes.  Under  ordinary 
fair  conditions  and  in  good  times  the  average  well-managed  hosicrt 
mill  in  this  country  can  earn  fair  dividends  upon  actual  investeil 
capital;  but  with  the  sharp  home  competition  it  would  be  impossible 
to  earn  dividends  to  cover  watered  stocks. 

Hosiery  mills  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  organizations  as  to  capital 
stock  than  is  found  in  other  lines.  The  business,  therefore,  uscfl 
more  talent  and  energy  in  proportion  to  capital,  and  for  this  reason 
really  ought  to  show  unusually  large  dividends. 

The  new  brand  of  American  hosiery  which  has  been  developed 
and  put  upon  the  market  within  the  past  10  or  12  years  gives  the  poor 
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people  of  our  country  the  best  wearing  values  any  people  have  ever 
gotten  at  any  time*  And  the  demonstrated  fact  that  the  eflBicient 
and  well-managed  hosiery  mill  can  live  and  be  moderately  prosperous 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  face  of  sharp  and  fierce  competition, 
stands  out  as  a  monument  to  the  Democratic  doctrine  that  ''com- 

Setition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  and  forcibly  and  eminently  proves  that 
udge  Gary's  "ruinous  competition''  is  a  phrase  that  has  no  honest 
place  in  America's  legitimate  business.  The  hosiery  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  are  using  the  latest  and  best  machinerj^  they 
can  procure,  they  are  adopting  the  most  economic  methods  of  con- 
ducting their  business,  but  they  are  not  in  any  sort  of  price-fixing 
combination.  This  puts  them  ''upon  th^r  mettle"  to  earn  reason- 
able dividends  upon  the  capital  actually  invested;  but  it.  clearly 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  American  manufacturei-s  can  live  and 
thrive  under  the  old  American  competitive  system,  provided,  of 
course,  correct  business  methods  are  used  and  careful  and  pains- 
taidng  attention  is  given  to  the  details  of  their  business.  If  all  our 
hosiery  manufacturers  should  combine  this  would  not  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  production,  except  in  a  few  instances.  The 
selling  expenses  might  be  reduced,  and  the  selling  prices  of  the  goods 
could  be  advanced.  This  would  enable  the  then  Hosiery  Trust  to 
issue  and  pay  dividends  upon  watered  stocks  and  bonds.  And  then 
one  more  heavy  burden  would  be  loaded  upon  the  backs  of  the' 
American  working  people.  If  such  a  combination  is  ever  attempted, 
I  sincerely  trust  that  Congress  will  immediately  put  hosiery  upon 
the  free  list,  until  such  combination  is  broken  up.  Should  we  not 
save  the  hosiery  manufacturing  business  as  an  example  of  success- 
ful ^* competition"  in  America? 

At  the  present  time  I  happen  to  personally  know  that  there  is  a 
movement  upon  foot  the  tenaency  of  which  is  to  increase  the  wages 
of  our  hosiery  workers.  This  has  not  been  developed  to  a  point  tnat 
would  justify  me  in  making  any  sort  of  a  report  upon  it  or  m  making 
any  definite  promises  as  to  the  outcome.  I  can  only  say  at  this  time 
that  I  know  of  the  movement,  which  has  been  started  m  good  faith, 
and  I  beheve  it  will  be  successful  if  nothing  is  put  too  strongly  in  its 
way. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  making  hosiery  in  this  country 
is  very  large,  and  they  are  of  a  class  who  need  their  weeMy  earning 
regularly.  If  in  some  season  of  dull  times  or  of  panic  conditions  m 
the  old  world  many  cargoes  of  cheap  hosiery  should  be  shipped  into 
the  United  States  at  a  low  price  and  under  low  ad  valorem  rates,  this 
vould  play  havoc  with  the  regular  work  of  thousands  of  our  people 
who  depend  upon  their  dailv  earnings  for  a  livelihood. 

I  have  heard  that  some  oi  our  large  manufacturers  have  said  that 
they  can  live  under  the  rates  of  the  Underwood  House  bill.  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  this.  Such  a  sentiment  would  seem  to  mean  that  these 
lATjre  concerns  care  nothing  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  towns 
and  villages  and  suburban  settlements  who  depend  wholly  upon  the 
wages  they  are  receiving  from  the  smaller  hosiery  plants.  By  means 
of  some  superior  selling  arrangements  these  larger  mills  might  be 
»ble  to  secure  the  bulk  of  America's  **full  seamless*'  trade,  and  it  is 
pt  possible  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  these  large  mills  to 
nave  some  of  the  smaller  plants  forced  out  of  business. 
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I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  there  is  not  a  mill  in  thi« 
eountiT  that  is  better  fixed  to  prosper  under  the  Underwood  rat€^ 
than  the  mill  in  which  I  am  interested.  There  is  a  sense  in  whicll 
it  might  pay  those  of  us  who  are  well  established  in  the  trade  id 
have  a  lot  of  the  smaller  plants  forced  out  of  the  business.  I  am  no< 
certain  of  this.  But  this  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  I  would  bring 
before  you  the  seriousness  of  this  important  question.  It  is  no< 
wholly  a  Question  of  the  old-established  hosiery  mills;  it  is  more  3 
question  of  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  working  people  of  many  cities, 
towns,  and  villi^es  all  throughout  our  country. 

In  any  event,  a  reaction  will  come  in  the  present  general  rush  oj 
business  within  the  next  few  years.  If  at  such  time  50  or  75  towne 
and  yillajges  and  suburban  settlements  are  forced  into  idleness  and 
into  the  begging  list  by  reason  of  closed-down  hosiery  mills,  this  will 
add  just  so  much  to  the  general  unfortunate  conditions  of  the  entir4 
country.  Th«s  will  be  one  more  trouble  in  the  time  of  a  nation-wid€ 
trouble. 

I  adk  nothing  in  the  interest  of  old  worn-out  machbiery.  I  asl^ 
nothins  in  the  mterest  of  carelessness  or  inefficiency.  I  ask  nothing 
from  the  Groyemment  in  the  interest  of  business  combinations.  I 
ask  nothing  from  this  Goyemment  in  the  interest  of  any  businesa 
or  of  any  working  people,  except  that  this  Goyemment  *^shall  in  a 
imall  measure  make  good  upon  an  obligation  which  it  has  in  formei 
times  assumed  to  make  and  to  promise  to  an  industry  which  baa 
struggled  for  many  years  and  is  stUl  struggling  for  a  profitable  ex^ 
istence  in  many  sections  of  our  country. 


Par.  266.— COTTOT  GLOVES. 

FBIEBLANDBB  BBADT  UNffflNO  lOLLS,  CHICAOO,  DUt. 

May  10,  1913. 
To  ffie  honorable  Members  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress: 

If  the  tariff  bill  now  before  Congress  becomes  a  law,  the  manufac^ 
turer  in  this  country  of  knitted  gloyes  and  mittens,  and  of  cloyes  antj 
xnittens  made  of  fabric  (gloye  doth)  will  be  absolutely  aestroyed. 
Under  the  existing  tariff,  foreign-made  goods  comprise  a  large  per 
centage  of  the  American  consumption  or  this  class  of  merchanclisei 
and  a  cut  in  the  duties,  such  as  is  proposed,  will  entirely  remoye  thd 
American  manufacturer  as  a  competitor. 

President  Wilson  has  stated  that  no  industry  will  be  ruined  bv 
changes  in  the  tariff,  and  we  therefore  belieye  that  you  will  considei 
our  plea,  which  we  know  to  be  a  just  one. 

The  manufacture  of  knitted  gloyes  and  mittens  began  in  thi^ 
<K)untry  as  an  industry  about  35  years  aeo.  To-day  neariy  even* 
State  has  its  factories  for  the  makmg  of  tnese  goods.  IndiyiduallV 
the  establishments  are  comparatiyely  small,  operating  in  keen  com* 
petition  with  ea^ch  other,  but,  in  the  aggregate,  the  investment  o< 
capital  is  large,  and  a  large  number  of  people  are  dependent  upon  th€ 
business  for  their  liyelihood. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  *^ Manufactures:  United  States"  abstract,  page  44,  under  hosiery 
and  knit  goods,  shows  gloves  and  mittens  as  follows: 


Frodnots.  1909  19M  1899 


1909 

19M 

2,527,889 
$7,296,887 

2,200,fi08 
96,656,280 

Ajwnptirs 2,527,889  2,260,508  1,898,687 

Va.'ue $7,296,887        $6,656,280  $4,244,016 

Tntil  a  few  years  ago  the  knitting  of  double  seamless  mittens; 
Exliibit  A,  comprised  the  chief  article  of  manufacture  in  this  line? 
but  the  knit  yam  gloves,  Exhibit  B,  and  more  recently  gloves  made 
of  fabric  or  glove  cfoth.  Exhibit  C,  have  in  a  large  measure  supplanted 
the  knitted  mitten. 

Fabric  gloves  are  made  of  finely  knitted  cloth,  but  are  fashioned 
in  the  same  way  as  are  fine  leather  gloves,  and  those  of  the  better 
pade  have  the  appearance  of  suede  leather  and  chamois.  In  length, 
buttons,  embroidered  backs  and  style  of  seams  the  fabric  gfove 
closely  follows  its  leather  prototype. 

The  popular  demand  is  for  gloves  that  retail  at  25  and  50  cents  per 
pair.  For  the  25-cent  glove  me  jobber  pays  from  f  1.50  to  $1.75  net 
per  dozen  pairs.  For  the  50-cent  glove  he  pays  from  $3  to  $3.50 
net  per  dozen  pairs.  The  jobber  buys  the  best  vahie  that  can  be 
produced  at  these  standard  prices. 

A  elove  knitted  from  yam  or  fashioned  out  of  fabric  requires 
Bldlled  labor,  and  labor  is  the  imp(H*tant  element  of  its  cost. 

In  the  United  States  all  knittmg  and  sewing  is  done  at  the  milk. 
The  time  for  work  is  limited  to  about  50  hours  per  week,  and  children 
are  not  generally  employed.  The  wages  paid  for  this  class  of  work 
averages  from  S8  to  $9  per  week  for  females,  and  from  $12  to  $15 
per  week  for  males. 

Foreign-made  goods,  on  the  other  hand,  are  for  the  most  part 

Eroduc^  in  the  home,  where  the  children  often  do  the  work,  and  the 
ours  are  not  limited.    The  average  wages  paid  for  females  is  $3  per 
week,  and  for  males  from  $6  to  $7  per  week. 

Through  the  Department  of  Conamerce  we  learned  that  Thomas 
H.  Norton,  United  States  consul  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  the  home  of 
the  industry  in  Germanv,  was  in  the  United  States  on  his  vacation, 
and  we  sent  him  the  foUowing  telegram: 

Chicago,  April  f 5, 191S. 
CoMul  Thomas  H.  Nobton, 

glO  Niagara  Street^  Lockport,  N,  Y.: 

Can  you  fumiah  us  with  infonnation  as  to  wages  paid  in  the  knitted-glove  industry 
^'f  Germany?  What  are  the  number  of  hours  of  worK  per  week,  and  what  are  the  laws 
J'fjaiding  work  in  the  homes  and  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed  ?  Kindly 
vire  answer  at  our  expense. 

FRIBDIiANDER  BrADY   KnITTINO   MiLLS. 

He  replied  by  letter  as  follows: 

American  Consular  Service, 

210  Niagara  Street, 
Lochport,  N.  Y.,  April  g5,  19 IS. 
The  Friedl ANDES  Brady  Knittino  Mills, 

Chicago. 

Gentlemen:  Your  telegram  with  inquiries  relative  to  the  knitted-glove  industry 
•  i  Germany  just  received.    I  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  you  the  following  data: 

I  The  omnization  of  the  glove  industry  in  Saxony,  in  my  consular  district,  is  such 
'hat  the  bulk  of  the  woric  is  done  by  female  operatives  at  home.    Factories  devoted 
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to  the  "fabric  gloves''  are  comparatively  small.  They  contain  the  machines  M 
knitting  ''glove  cloth"  in  varjring  degrees  of  fineness,  and  the  necessary  equipment 
for  cuttine  out  from  "glove  cloth"  the  single  piece  constituting  the  main  part  of  an 
individual  glove.  The  sewing  of  the  glove,  the  pointing,  hemming,  etc.,  is  executel 
by  women  and  girls,  usually  in  their  own  homes,  at  regular  rates  per  dozen  pairs^ 
The  gloves  are  returned  to  the  factory  to  be  examined,  "finished,''  attached  in  pairs^ 
labeled ,  and  packed  in  cartons  ready  for  shipment .  Frequently  the  dyeing  and  finish^ 
ing  of  the  gloves  is  carried  on  by  a  separate  dyeing  establishment,  where  often  tlH 
packing  and  shipment  to  customers  is  effected  at  fixed  rates  per  dozen.  The  knitting* 
machines  are  conducted  by  male  operatives.  Hours  are  usually  60  per  week.  Wasrt^ 
about  $6  to  $7  per  week.  Female  operatives  in  a  factory  earn  al>out  $3  per  week.  Tb« 
work  of  sewers,  etc.,  at  home  is  by  the  dozen.  Women  and  girb  use  their  time  when 
free  from  household  duties. 

2.  All-knit  gloves  are  sometimes  made  entirely  in  factories,  sometimes  the  yam  is 
supplied  by  home  workers,  who  are  paid  by  the  dozen.  Dyeing,  finishing,  etc.^  ar« 
perrormed  as  above  indicated. 

3.  Laws  are  now  bein^  formulated  to  bring  '*home"  or  "cottage"  work  more  undei 
the  control  and  supervision  of  factory  inspectors.  All  children  must  attend  school 
until  14.  Practically  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  length  of  time  children  at  any  a^ 
may  be  occupied  at  nome  in  ^nful  occupations. 

4.  Very  valuable  investigations  on  the  extent  and  character  of  home  industries  have 
been  published  by  trades-union  organizations. 

I  tmnk  that  my  friend,  Prof.  S.  r.  Orth,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has 
such  publications.  His  recent  work  on  socialism  is  a  notable  book  and  his  studiei 
were  carried  on  at  Chemnitz.  Aprominent  Chemnitz  editor  and  author,  E.  Heilmann 
(address  Herm  Ridakteur  E.  Heilmann,  "Die  Volksstenmie,"  Chemnitz,  Saxony  , 
could  either  furnish  you  with  a  copy  or  give  you  information  how  to  obtain  the  hgti 
annual  report  on  this  subject. 

The  very  exhaustive  reports  on  the  wage  question  in  this  industry  were  supplied  hy 
me  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  in  1908-9  and  the  Tariff  Commi^nn 
in  1910. 

I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  any  additional  information  required  after  my 
return  to  my  post  on  July  1. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Tho8.  K.  Norton. 

(See  also  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Jan.  12,  1910,  Xo. 
3683,  p.  4.) 

Because  of  the  great  percentage  of  labor,  especiallv  hand  labor., 
which  enters  into  tne  cost  of  production,  and  because  oi  the  differenr« 
in  working  conditions  and  in  wages  here  and  abroad  peculiar  to  this 
business,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  gloves  and  mittens 
is  dependent  upon  a  tariff  for  the  existence  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States.  While  in  the  past  the  tariff  has  encouraged  the  making: 
of  such  goods  in  this  country,  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  high  so  as 
to  exclude  foreign  importations.  Under  the  existing  rate  of  duty  tho 
importations  have  been  quite  large,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
women's  cotton  fabric  gloves. 

Under  date  of  April  26  the  Department  of  Commerce  writes  us: 

Recurring  to  your  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  women's  cotton  and 
woolen  gloves,  made  on  occasion  of  your  visit  to  this  office,  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
in  accordance  with  our  suggestion  on  that  occasion  letters  were  written  to  the  col* 
lectors  of  customs  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  asking  for  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject,  and  copies  of  their  replies  are  inclosed  herewith. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  statements  made  in  the  letters  that  the  collectors  of  custonii^ 
do  not  keep  this  classification  separately,  and  that  statements  upon  this  subject  mu^t 
be  compiled  from  the  entries  in  existence  in  the  various  offices.  You  will  see  tnat 
while  tne  collectors  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  have  presented  figures  of 
imports  of  a  part  of  all  the  fiscal  yesi  1912,  taken  from  the  entnes,  the  collector  at 
New  York  states  that  the  preparation  of  a  compilation  of  this  character,  to  make  up 
for  actual  entries  of  the  year,  would  be  '*a  proposition  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make 
it  a  decidedly  impracticable  measure.'* 

New  York  is  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  gloves  and  mittens  of  this 
class,  and  figures  showing  the  importations  through  this  port  would 
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be  veiy  valuable  to  us,  but  as  these  data  are  not  available  we  must 
look  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  port  of  Chicago  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  under  date  of  April  23,  1913,  which  show  the 
ifflports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  as  follows: 

Women's  cotton  glovee,  rate  of  duty,  50  per  cent;  64,345  dozen  pairs;  value, 
195,431;  duty,  $47,715.50. 

Now,  for  this  same  period  the  value  of  all  imports  through  the  port 
of  Chicago  amounted  to  $23,065,387,  while  the  ytdue  of  all  imports 
into  theTtlnited  States  amounted  to  $759,209,914.62.  Applying  the 
same  ratio  to  women's  cotton  gloves,  it  follows  that  as  the  unporta- 
tion  of  women's  cotton  gloves  tnrough  the  port  of  Chicago  amounted 
in  value  to  $95,431,  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  women's 
cotton  gloves  was  approximately  $3,000,000. 

Women's  cotton  gloves,  on  which  the  importations,  as  shown,  have 
hmi  very  heavy,  consist  chiefly  of  fabric  gloves.  Under  the  existing 
tariff  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  manufacture  of  women's 
cotton  gloves  in  this  coimtry  has  been  small.  If  the  rate  is  still 
further  reduced  the  manufacturing  of  these  gloves  in  the  United 
States  will  cease. 

As  to  men's  and  boys'  cotton  gloves  the  Tariff  Hand  Book  (p.  212, 
par.  265)  shows  the  following: 


Item. 


Importi: 

Qnaatity  (dosen  pain) . 

VakM 

ATerafeiinit 

DaOn 

Rate 


EqnlTtlaot  ad  Talorain  per  cent. 


Payne  tariff, 
1910. 


176,254 

1312,947 

11.77 

1218,684 


69.88 


1912 


86,887 
188,363 

si.  03 

878,788 

50c.  dO£.  and 

40  per  cent. 

89.17 


Estimates  for 
al2-montli 

period  under 
H.R.3321. 


•150,000 


$62,600 
35  per  cent. 

35.00 


Mm's  and  boys'  cotton  gloves  show  imports  in  1910  amounting  in 
value  to  $312,947  (Tariff  Hand  Book,  p.  212,  par.  265),  or  more  than 
double  the  estimate  of  $150,000  shown  under  a  rate  of  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  as  proposed  in  the  Underwood  bill.  A  severe  cut  in  the 
rate  on  this  class  or  goods  will  necessarily  stop  the  manufacturing  of 
men's  and  boys'  cotton  gloves  in  this  country. 

A  tariff  rate  covering  all  cotton  gloves  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  present  low  rate  on  women  s  cotton  gloves  (50  per  cent),  and 
the  higher  rate  on  men's  and  boys'  cotton  gloves  (89.17  per  cent). 

A  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  rate  on  men's  and  boys'  cotton 
gloves  and  an  increase  of  one-fifth  of  the  rate  on  women's  cotton 
gloves  would  give  a  rate  of  60  per  cent  on  all  cotton  gloves.  Under 
this  rate  there  would  still  be  a  chance  for  the  American  manufacturer 
to  get  a  share  of  the  business. 

AS  to  woolen  knit  gloves,  it  is  again  necessary  to  resort  to  the  data 
furnished  by  the  port  of  C!hicago  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  show  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912: 

All-woolen  gloves,  rate  of  duty  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent;  20,083  dozen 
pur,  weight,  17,445  pounds,  value,  $27,364;  duty  $24,094.20. 

Using  the  same  proportion  as  was  employed  in  determining  im- 
ports of  women's  cotton  gloves,  the  imports  of  woolen  knitted  ^oves 
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into  the  United  States  during  this  period  amounted  in  value  to  oTerl 
1900,000. 

As  the  value  of  the  imports  through  the  port  of  Chicago  amounted 
to  $27,364,  and  the  duties  thereon  amounted  to  $24,094.20,   the, 
equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  imports  on  this  class  of  goods  figures  j 
about  88  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ^  i 

As  varn  is  the  glove  knitter's  raw  material,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  tariff  on  yarns  be  made  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  cor-| 
responding  rate  on  woolen  yarn  gloves  would  figure  about  75  per: 
cent  ad  valorem.  ' 

It  may  be  possible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  operate  at  a| 
lower  rate  than  75  per  cent,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  do 
so  if  the  rate  is  reduced  under  65  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  silk  gloves  no  data  have  been  obtained. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  results  from  the  data  available : 


Women's  cotton  gloves 

Men's  and  boys'  cotton  gloves. 

Woolen  ^ves 

Silk^ves 


Total. 


Mann- 

liKtures 

(1000). 


Importa- 

uons 

(1012). 


113,000,000 

B8,a03 

1000,000 


17,206,887 


Payne 
rate. 


Percmt. 
50.00 
80.17 
88.00 
60.00 


Rate 
H.  R. 
8321. 


PerunL 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
60.00 


Hate 


Per 

eaooi 

OQ.O0I 
•6S.OO1 


1  Estimate. 


>  Yarns  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Knitted  and  fabric  gloves  and  mittens  should  be  classified  bj, 
themselves.  They  do  not  belong  with  '* hosiery''  or  with  '*knit 
goods  other  than  hosiery''  and  under  the  general  division  of  ''clothing! 
or  other  wearing  apparel"  the  industry  is  coknpletely  lost  sight  oi. 
The  fabric  glove  has  become  an  important  factor  in  tne  glove  trade.  \ 
The  fine  gauge  light  weights  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  '^kid*^ 
gloves  in  warm  weather,  while  those  of  heavier  material  are  displacing! 
the  less  dressy  looking  yam  gloves.  It  will  be  of  vital  interest  toi 
the  Government,  as  well  as  those  engaged,  in  the  industry,  to  have' 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  imports  and  manufacturers  of  such  goods. 

Cotton  and  woolen  knitted  gloves  and  mittens  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  retailed  at  25  cents  and  50  cents  no  matter  what  the  tarifT 
may  be  on  this  class  of  goods,  for  the  people  who  buy  them  do  not 
use  more  than  one  or  two  pair  a  year  and  a  cut  in  price  would  be  noi 
inducement  to  purchase  more.  It  may  mean  larger  profits  to  the 
jobber  and  to  the  retailer  if  they  are  aole  to  buy  their  goods  in  the 
roreim  market  at  a  reduction  of  25  cents  or  50  cents  per  dozen  pairs, 
but  the  consumer  will  still  pay  the  standard  prices  of  25  cents  and 
50  cents.  \ 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  wearing  apparel,  the  prevail- 
ing prices  at  which  knitted  and  fabric  gloves  are  sold  in  the  United 
States  are  not  high,  and  the^  have  had  no  part  in  raising  the  cost  of 
living.  The  proposed  reduction  in  the  tariff  upon  these  goods  means 
to  the  consumer  a  saving  at  the  very  most  so  small  as  to  be  negligible, 
but  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  these  ^oods  it  means  utter 
impossibility  of  continuing  in  the  business.  This  would  mean  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  value  of  his  materials  and  merchandise  and  a  total  loss  of 
his  machinery,  while  to  the  skilled  operator  employed  in  this  industry 
it  means  loss  of  the  employment  for  which  he  nas  fitted  himself. 
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MBBIC  MANUTACTUSma  OO.,  BT  HB.  A.  V.  VICTOBIUS,  US  CHUBCH 

8TBBBT,  NEW  TOBX. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  vour  subcommittee,  we  beg 
lo  supplement  oxir  verbal  testmiony  witn  the  following  brief,  which 
will  be  sworn  to  in  order  that  the  statements  be  accepted  as  being 
made  in  good  faith. 

The  maniifacture  of  cotton  gloves  is  a  new  industrv,  started  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Payne-Alarich  bill,  which  provides  a  duty  of  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  dozen  specific,  equivalent  to  160 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate  fixed  in  the  Underwood  bill  is  35  per 
cent.  Manufacturers  in  Grermany  sell  these  goods  at  42  cents  Ameri- 
can money,  which  can  be  confirmed  by  the  customs  appraisers  in 
Kew  York. 

At  a  35  per  cent  rate  the  landed  cost,  including  expenses,  would  be 
61  i  cents  per  dozen.  Our  cost  of  manufacture  is  68  cents  per  dozen, 
so  it  will  be  seen  that  on  a  35  per  cent  basis  German  manufacturers 
can  sell  for  6  cents  per  dozen  less  than  the  American  cost  of  manu- 
facturing. 

As  proof  of  this  we  are  inclosing  a  certified  statement  of  the  various 
cost  items.  Each  process- of  manufacture  costs  more  in  America  than 
in  Qennany.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  difference  between  Ameri- 
can and  German  wage  standards;  experienced  girls  in  Germany  get 
{rem  $3  to  S4  weekly,  whereas  we  pay  $9  to  $14  weekly  for  the  same 
work. 

For  these  reasons  we  respectfidly  urge  your  committee  to  increase 
the  rate  from  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  which  would  make  the 
landed  cost  of  Gterman-made  gloves,  including  expenses,  67}  cents 
per  dozen,  which  is  practically  our  cost  of  manufacture,  so  that,  on  a 
50  per  cent  basis,  we  woidd  be  in  direct  competition  with  Germany. 
Tbis  increase  from  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  would  harm  no  one,  as 
in  either  event  the  consumer  would  be  able  to  purchase  the  gloves  at 
retail  for  10  cents  per  pair.  Since  the  consiuner  would  not  benefit 
by  a  35  per  cent  rate  we  submit  that  same  would  be  legislation  in 
layor  of  the  importer  and  against  every  other  American  interest. 
With  the  American  competition  eliminated  it  would  enable' the  im- 
porter to  make  an  exorbitant  profit. 

American  manufacturers  did  not  profit  by  the  abnormally  high  rate 
in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  The  expenses  and  labor  cost  at  the  begin- 
ning  were  enormous.  Groods  that  sold  at  $1  to  $1.10  per  dozen  cost 
$1.60  to  make.  When  the  costs  were  finally  lowered,  keen  competir 
tion  prevented  more  than  a  nominal  profit,  the  result  being  that  up 
to  the  present  time  there  has  not  been  sufficient  money  made  to  pay 
for  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  machinery.  Eveiy  known  labor-saving 
device  is  being  utilized  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  would  not  be 
toher  cut  down  without  reducing  the  wages  of  the  operators,  and, 
K  they  could  not  afford  to  work  for  less,  the  business,  in  the  event  of 
435per  cent  rate,  would  have  to  be  discontinued;  thousands  of  dollars 
invested  in  machinery  woidd  be  lost  and  the  help  thrown  out  of 
^ployment,  after  devoting  several  years  to  learning  the  industry  and 
P^necting  thendselves  in  it. 

Will  anything  be  gained  by  bringing  this  calamity  upon  us  and  upon 
*>urhelpf  Wul  any  consumer  or  laborer  profit  m  any  way,  shape, 
«r  manner  by  the  enactment  of  a  35  per  cent  rate  ?    On  the  other  hand. 
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the  work  would  be  transferred  to  the  laborer  in  Germany,  and  on 
operators  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  We  are  not  askiq 
50  i)er  cent  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  compromise;  50  per  cent  is  th 
minimum  that  we  can  exist  on^  and,  considering  that  cotton  gloy< 
were  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States  when  a  50  per  cent  rat 
obtained,  we  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  wonders  m  being  ab| 
to  exist  on  this  rate.  On  accotmt  of  competition  with  Grennany,  th 
revenue  receipts  would  undoubtedly  be  as  great  under  50  per  cent  i 
under  35  per  cent. 

We  submit  that  in  our  industry  50  per  cent  is  an  ideal  rate.  TI^ 
consumer  would  get  the  goods  at  the  minimxim  price,  the  operate^ 
would  retain  their  positions,  the  Government  would  get  an  adequat 
revenue,  and  the  manufacturer  would  be  in  direct  competition  witj 
the  European  market. 

We  ask  no  favors  in  the  way  of  excess  duty,  but  do  beg  for  a  chanc 
to  exist. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.   V.   ViCTORIUS. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  May,  1913. 

[seal.]  Job.  C.  Werner, 

Notary  Public. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  Yorhf  m; 

Personally  appeared  before  me  A.  V.  Victorius,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

1.  That  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  men's  cotton  gloves  at  5^  West  Broadway  in  tU 
city  of  New  York. 

2.  That  the  cost  of  manufacturing  said  gloves,  which  sell  at  42  cents  a  dozen  i 

Germany,  is  as  follows: 

Pardonl 

Cutting |0 

Embroidering  back  of  gloves 

Hemming  wnsts 

Sewing  up  thumbs 

Insertmg  thumbs 

Sewing  pieces  between  fingers 

Closing  gloves 

jSiteammg. 

Turning 

Pairing  and  boxing 

Forewoman 

Helper 

Paper  boxes 

Thread 

"Rent  and  power 

Insurance  and  light 

Machinery  repairs 

Packing  case  and  carta^. 

Stationery,  office,  and  incidentals 

Interest 

Freight  in  and  out 

Cloth 


0] 
0] 
(M 
03 
(M 
0] 
0) 
0) 
01 
01 


01 

0] 
01 

ot 

OQ 

II 


Total  cost 6j 

3.  That  the  above  cost  does  not  include  selling  expense,  management,  foreman,  W 
allow  for  depreciation  of  machinery. 

A.   V.  ViCTORlUS. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  May,  1913. 

[SBAL.]  Jos.  G.  WbRNXS, 

Notary  /HtWic 
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Par.  866.— COTTOV  KNIT  GOODS. 

on  UHBEBW£A&  XAKUTAOTimESB'  ASSOCIATION,  PEB  JOSEPH  FSLO- 

EITHEHCER,  seckeiaby,  washinoton,  d.  c. 

Washington,  D.  (7.,  April  30^  191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Com/nuttee, 

Senate  O-ffice  Building^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  Eelating  to  Schedule  I,  paragraph  270,  H.  K  3821, 
page  68 : 

The  Pajme  tariff  rates  on  various  classes  of  knitted  cotton  under- 
wear range  from  50  per  cent  on  the  highest-class  goods  to  135  per 
cent  on  the  lowest  grades,  and  not  60.27  per  cent,  as  stated  on  page  6, 
*" Analysis  of  new  tariff  bill.*' 

Should  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  proposed  in  H.  B.  10,  page  68,  be 
adopted  it  will  prove  absolutely  destructive  and  ruinous  to  the  knitted 
cotton  underwear  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  no  reduction  of 
wages  could  possibly  be  put  into  effect  which  would  enable  us  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  whose  labor  costs  are  about  25 
per  cent  of  our  own. 

The  alternative  would  be  starvation  wages  for  our  workpeople  or 
a  general  and  steady  decline  of  the  industry  in  this  country. 

We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  the  rates  on  knitted  cotton 
underwear  be  changed  and  that  the  paragraph  referred  to  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

Sblrts  and  drawers,  pants,  vests,  union  suits,  combination  suits,  tights,  sweat- 
era,  corset  covers,  and  all  underwear  of  every  description  made  wholly  or  in  part 
on  knitting  machines,  frames,  or  looms,  or  knit  by  hand,  finished  or  unfinished, 
not  includJng  stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegeta- 
ble fiber,  valued  at  less  but  not  more  than  $2  per  dosen,  40  percent  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  more  than  $2  per  dozen,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  rates,  showing  an  average  reduction  of  61  per  cent  from  the 
present  hiefa^  rates  of  the  Payne  schedules,  would  be  lower  than 
those  in  effect  during  the  Wilson  bill ;  furthermore,  these  rates  men- 
tioned above  represent  the  competitive  and  danger  points  in  compe- 
tition with  foreign  goods  without  protection  to  profits  and  without 
any  factor  of  safety  to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

If  the  rates  suggested  are  adopted  they  will  be  the  lowest  in  effect 
on  our  class  of  manufacture  within  40  years,  and  during  which  time 
wages  has  steadUy  advanced,  although  the  consumer  has  been  able  to 
obtoin  better  goods  without  paying  any  more. 


FayuB  or  Diogley  ntas. 

Proposed 

Under- 

wood  rates. 

Knit  un- 
derwear 
manu&o- 
turers'  pro- 
posed rates. 

Less  than 

highest 

Payne 

rates. 

Fnt  dassiflcttioa,  70  per  c«nt  to  135  per  oeQt,  valued  firom  50  cents 
pvdote&to  12  per  oosen. 

Per  cent. 
30 

30 

Percent, 
40 

46 

Pereeta. 
95 

Swoed,  third,  fimrth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classifications,  50  per  cent  to 
<3  per  eent.  valued  at  more  than  S2  per  dozen. 

28 

ITie  above  recommendations  show  an  average  reduction  from  the 
highest  Payne  rates  of  61  per  cent. 
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The  wags  paid  hi  ^ronnny  for  arnikr  ebsa  of  work  ai«  froi 
tbzBP  vt>  fW  ximes  af  imi!:h. 
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(The  following  names  appear  as  si^T>ers  of  tbe  above :  Slnit  Under 
aear  Hannfacturers*  Association,  per  Jo&  Fddcnbeiiner,  secretair 
W.  C.  Bofin.  chainnan:  AndieY  Frey,  preadoit,  Utica,  N.  \. 
OiiUm  P.  Baker,  Bost^Mu  Mass.;  Edward  H.  C3ift  New  York  CitT 
Henry  S.  Cooper,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  L.  M.  Flesh,  Piqaa,  Ohio:  J.  W 
UAnsotk.  Maoon.  Ga.;  P.  EL  Hanes.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  Natha] 


—    — J ^  -J  —  —  -J  —  -    ^^-  ^-^ 

Buffin,  Mayodan,  X.  C;   William  Sloane, 

Spanlding,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  John  K.  Stewart.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Querns,  Philadelphia.  Pa.) 
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.  I.  HASS8  KHimVO  00.,  WUSTOH-SALBX,  H.  C,  PE&  P.  H.  HAVS8,  JB., 

SEC&nA£T-TBXA8VEBB. 

WrNSTON-SALEM,  N.  C.,  AprU  H^  1913. 
Ion.  F.  M.  SocMONS, 

United  States  Seruxte^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deak  Sib:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  courteous  favor 
rf  the  21st  with  reeard  to  hearing  before  your  Finance  Committee, 
ind  remt  to  note  that  the  majority  members  of  your  committee  have 
Jwided  not  io  have  hearings,  but  that  you  would  give  any  views 
ire  wish  to  submit  in  writing  your  very  careful  consideration  and 
5ill  them  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  Below  we  submit  our 
news  for  your  earnest  and  favorable  consideration : 

The  drastic  change  from  the  present  rates  of  $1.10  per  dozen 
specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  equivalent  to  60  per 
cent  straight  ad  valorem,  to  a  flat  rate  of  30  per  cent  as  now  pro- 

Eosed  means  the  decline  of  the  cotton  knit  underwear  industry  in  the 
I'nited  States,  and  the  amount  of  business  that  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers can  do  with  this  rate  will  be  limited  only  to  their  facilities 
for  manufacturing  underwear  for  our  market. 

Without  regard  to  politics  thousands  of  voters  in  this  country  were 
influenced  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  "No  honest  or 
legitimate  industry  need  have  any  fear  of  his  administration." 

This  statement  was  accepted  in  entire  good  faith  by  a  great  number 
of  the  voters,  among  whom  were  thousands  of  the  workers  in  the 
underwear  factories.  We  are  therefore  unwilling  to  believe  that 
ihe  effects  of  this  drastic  change  was  understood  by  the  individual 
raembers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  chief  competition  which  we  have  to  fear  is  from  Germany 
and  France. 

In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  those 
countries  we  auote  from  a  report  of  United  States  Consular  Agent 
George  A.  MaJkinson,  Sorau,  Saxony,  as  follows : 

The  men  and  women  weavers  generaUj  work  by  the  piece  and  earn  $2.75  to 
S3iS  per  wedc ;  master  weavers,  OEolaslvely  men,  earn  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  spooling, 
^BUng.  throwing,  and  stitching  are  in  charge  of  women,  who  are  paid  $1.90  to 
13  per  week ;  lialf-tlmers,  boys  and  girls  over  16  years,  engaged  in  miscellaneous 
light  work,  receive  75  cents  to  $1.50  weekly. 

Similar  rates  of  wages,  and  even  lower,  are  paid  in  France,  whilst 
in  Spain  (see  special  agent  series  No.  46,  by  Ralph  M.  Odell,  agent  of 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  covering  living  and  working 
conditions  of  mill  workers  in  Spain) — 

Kleren  hours  constitute  a  working  day  according  to  law,  but  several  of  tlie 
mills  that  I  visited  were  running  12  hours.  Work  usually  begins  at  5.30  a.  m. 
«nd  ends  at  8  p.  ra. 

Spain  probably  employs  the  lowest-paid  labor  in  Europe,  and  in 
« short  while  our  workpeople  would  be  in  direct  competition  with 
pwiple  whose  standard  of  living  is  far  below  the  American  standard. 

While  we  hold  no  brief  for  the  wage  earners  employed  in  our  in- 
owstry,  we  believe  that  their  interest  should  be  considered,  and  in 
'^half  of  the  75,000  men  and  women  employed  in  the  manufticture  of 
underwear  we  ur^  your  careful  consideration  of  this  revolutionary 
change,  which,  without  doubt,  threatens  the  very  existence  of  our 
iDdustiy. 
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The  manufacturers  of  underwear  have  agreed  among  themselve^j 
as  to  the  rates  of  tariff  which  would  nmke  it  possible  to  continue  ai 
manufacturers  and  maintain  the  present  scale  of  wages.  We  therei 
fore  suggest  for  your  very  careful  and,  we  trust,  favorable  considerl 
ation  the  rates  given  below,  which  we  believe  will  meet  every  condi 
tion  demanded  by  the  Ways  and  Means  CJommittee : 

First.  The  reduction  of  the  present  rates,  which  amount  to  60  pei 
cent,  to  a  new  rate,  which  we  suggest,  of  from  50  per  cent  to  40  pel 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Second.  The  lowest  rate  which  could  conserve  the  American  standi 
ard  of  wages  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  measure  of  foreign  comj 
petition  such  as  we  have  never  known  in  this  country. 

We  therefore  ask  that  Schedule  I,  paragraph  329,  should  \h 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Shirts  and  drawers,  pauts,  vests,  union  suits,  combination  suits,  ti^bt^ 
sweaters,  corset  covers,  and  aU  underwear  of  every  description,  made  wbolh 
or  in  part  on  Imitting  machines,  frames,  or  looms,  composed  of  cotton  or  oth^ 
vegetable  fiber,  weighing  up  to  and  including  6  i)ounds  per  dozen,  50  per  ceo 
ad  valorem,  and  goods  weighing  more  than  6  pounds  i)er  dozen,  40  jier  ceo 
ad  valorem. 

We  trust  you  will  consider  this  an  appeal  for  the  very  existence  o^ 
one  of  the  most  worthy  American  industries,  and  one  in  which  then^ 
has  been  no  lar^e  combinations  of  capital  and  interests,  such  as  ha^ 
been  the  case  with  nearly  every  other  line  of  industry  of  large  pro^ 
portions,  and  one  in  which  the  profits  are  very  small  as  compared  tc 
fhe  majority  of  other  American  industries. 

It  seems  to  us  this  industry  is  one  that  is  truly  American  fronq 
every  standpoint  and  should  appeal  to  and  be  appreciated  by  ouij 
Democratic  friends  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Sepresentatives  a^ 
such. 

As  previously  stated,  we  trust  you  and  vour  committee  will  give 
the  rates  suggested  above  your  most  careful  consideration,  and  w^ 
can  assure  you  they  are  bedrock  and  absolutely  necessary  for  th 
continuation  without  decline  of  the  knit-underwear  business. 


Par.  267.— ELASTIC  OORIlf OS,  ETC. 

aiSNDALE  ELASTIC  FABRICS  CO.,  BT  GEOBOS  ASTDT,  OBNEBAX  XAVAGEB] 

EASTHAMFTOH,  MASS. 

May  15, 1913. 

Dear  Sir:  As  general  manager  of  the  largest  manufactory  ol 
elastic  webs  in  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  the*  fol^ 
lowing  reasons  why  the  tariflf  on  such  goods  should  not  be  lowered^ 
In  doing  so  I  would  state,  in  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  the  goods 
manufactured — elastic  gorings,  beltings,  suspender  webs,  suspenders^ 
garter  webs,  cords,  and  braids.  These  goods  are  composed  of  india- 
rubber  thread,  silk,  cotton,  and  mercerized  and  glazed  yams. 

Permit  me  to  state  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  combine 
or  trust  amonsst  the  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods,  but,  onj 
the  contrary,  me  very  keenest  competition  among  them,  all  the  more 
so  because  there  are  a  great  many  more  shuttles  in  the  United 
States  than  will  supply  the  normal  demand  for  elastic  webs.    I  am. 
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lowever,  unable  to  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  production 
Q  the  United  States. 

This  industry  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  operatives 
Fho  are  earning  good  wages,  and  a  reduction  of  duty  would  certainly 
le  very  injurious  to  them.  We  already  have  a  strenuous  com- 
)etition  with  imported  goods,  these  being  the  product  of  very  much 
iheajper  labor  of  European  manufacturers. 

I  have  visited  England  each  year  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  dur- 
Dg  that  time  have  spent  about  two  months  of  each  year  in  that 
»untry.  Consequently  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  from  personal 
mowledge  of  the  conaitions  under  which  elastic  webs  are  manufac- 
:ured  there. 

At  least  80  per  cent  of  our  employees  are  adults,  and  all  of  them 
»rn  good  wages ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  operatives 
a  the  webbinff  industry  in  England  are  young  persons — ^boys  and 
rirls.  For  eadi  shilling  they  earn  our  employees  earn  a  dollar.  To 
)e  more  specific,  a  boy  from  school,  starting  to  work  in  one  of  these 
factories  m  England,  earns  about  5  shillings  ($1.20)  per  week.  At 
;he  end  of  six  months  they  get  6  shillings  ($1.44)  per  week ;  whilst 
the  lowest  paid  boy  from  school  in  our  factories  gets  $4.50  per  week. 
rhis  low  pay  in  our  factories  does  not  average  above  1  per  cent  of 
)ur  employees,  whilst  the  women,  who  average  50  per  cent  of  our 
employees,  earn  from  $7.60  to  $18  per  week. 

As  previously  stated,  the  women  and  children  help  in  England 
rery  much  predominates,  whilst  in  our  factories  there  are  50  per  cent 
Biale  adults.  The  above  applies  to  our  weavers,  winders,  warpers, 
ind  women  who  work  in  factories  boxing,  labeling,  and  putting  up 
the  fabrics. 

Our  other  class  of  help — ^machinists,  engineers,  carpenters,  and 
packers— earn  from  $16  to  $20  per  week.  In  England  the  same  class 
[>f  help  earns  from  25  to  40  shUlings  ($6  to  $9.60)  per  week.  Our 
bricks,  mortar,  and  machinery  costs,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  one- 
third  more  than  the  same  machinery  and  factories  would  cost  in 
England. 

U  may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  the  materials 
which  compose  the  fabrics  we  make  cost  more  than  they  have  to  pay  in 
England.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  to  pay  more  money  for  repairs 
mid  construction,  and  even  if  we  could  employ  the  cheap  labor  re- 
ferred to  we  would  still  be  unable  to  compete  with  England.  I  have 
uanied  England  in  particular  because  this  is  the  center  of  the  elastic 
Web  industry. 

I  conclude,  believing  that  you  will  do  justice  not  only  to  the  work- 
iiijsr  people  but  also  to  those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  this 
industry,  many  of  whom  are  dependent  upon  their  investments  for 
Iheir  maintenance. 


LSOLABTIC,  THntTY-FIMT  8TB£ET,  BAYOHHS,  N.  J. 

Bayonnb,  N.  J.,  May  P,  191S, 
Boo.  John  Sharp  Wii-liams, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 


l\ 


Sm:  Protesting  against  reductions  proposed  in  H.  R.  8321,  April 
.  1913,  in  the  following  paragraphs:  Schedule  I,  cotton,  para- 
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graph  267 ;  Schedule  J,  iSax,  paragraph  287 ;  Schedule  K,  wool,  pan 
graph  301 ;  Schedule  L,  silk,  paragraph  324. 

The  Leolastic  folk  are  manufacturers  of  merchandise  covered  b 
the  above  paragraphs.  We  know  of  no  trust  engaged  in  the  mano 
f acture  of  any  articles  covered  by  the  said  paragraphs.  On  the  cos 
trary,  the  competition  is  keen,  even  fierce.  There  are  no  other  pan 
graphs  in  the  bill  covering  articles  of  merchandise  on  which  th 
work  is  so  individual  or  where*  there  is  a  greater  mob  of  competiton 

Under  the  paragraphs  in  question  there  are  no  less  than  1,000  cos 
cerns  engagea  in  ''  legitimate  business  "  of  manufacture  in  27  State 
of  the  Union  whose  business  will  be  "  injured  or  destroyed  "  *  if  tii 
rates  shall  be  fixed  as  proposed.  Besides  the  plants  engaged  in  th 
manufacture  of  the  articles  covered  are  those  furnishing  uiem  will 
materials,  supplies,  tools,  machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  to  say  nothiii 
of  those  who  furnish  the  tens  of  thousands  of  employees  of  sua 
plants  with  shelter,  food,  and  furnishings. 

Notwithstanding  the  duties  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  lav 
which  are  much  higher  than  the  proposed  rates  of  duty,  there  ar 
large  importations  of  Eurasian-made  goods  of  the  kind  under  con 
sideration.  While  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindus  are  prohibits 
by  our  laws  from  further  immigration,  y^t  they  produce  the  good 
in  question  in  large  quantities  and,  under  the  j^roposed  bill,  they  cai 
flood  this  country  with  goods  made  in  mills  which  work  in  somecase 
the  entire  24  hours  and  for  7  days  in  the  week.  We  are  limited 
by  law  in  this  country  to  6  days'  work  of  8  or  9  hours  each.  Hoi 
can  we  meet  such  competition  without  a  fully  protective  tariff? 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1894  there  were  very  larffe  importations  o 
the  merchandise  covered  by  the  above  paragraphs  from  £urasia 
countries,  which  were  the  product  of  the  plants  in  operation  at  th 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  Had  the  rates  of  that  act  been  mad 
permanent,  Europeans  and  orientals  would,  with  new  plants,  hav 
gotten  tixe  bulk  of  the  American  work  and  wages.^  They  surely  wii 
under  the  rates  of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  proposed  bill  aoes  not  correspondingly  reduce  the  dutv  o 
yams,  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and  silk.  The  Europeans  and  Aaiatics  hav 
their  yam  free,  while  their  American  competitors,  otherwise  handj 
capped,  have  higher  cost  yams,  materials,  buildings,  machinery,  ani 
tools.  Eurasian  existing  plants  will  all  run  full  time  maximtunproc 
uct  and  therefore  minimum  cost,  and  send  their  surplus  to  the  Unile 
States  to  bury  American  workers,  working  one-half  time,  one-fourt 
time,  or  minimum  product  at  maximum  cost.  There  is  no  joy  fci 
workers  on  one-half  time  or  one-half  rations,  and  for  the  tool-ownin 
workers  no  wages  at  all,  and  pawn  of  the  tools  ending  in  loss  eve 
of  the  tools  after  working  without  wages. 

The  proposed  bill  will  make  it  no  longer  prudent  for  individual 
or  corporations  to  sink  their  money  in  expensive  plants  withont  the 
organize  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  also  have  plants  abroad  so  o 
to  be  prepared  to  salvage  the  wrecks  caused  by  jerks  of  downwar 
jumps  in  tariff  rates.  Internationally  equipped  concerns  can  stan 
up  under  these  circumstances,  as  they  can  do  the  work  abroad  or  i 

*  President  Wilson  promised   tliat  no  "  legitimate  business "   should  be  "  Injored   i 

*«  New  York  Sun,  May  4,  1913,  p.  16,  quotes  from  Japanese  Government  record*.  aTetmi 
wages  of  weavers,  males.  22  cents  a  day :  females.  18  cents  a  day. 
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die  United  States  of  America,  as  the  proposed  rates  make  it  econom- 
ically necessary.  There  are  no  such  international  concerns  working 
nnder  these  paragraphs  at  this  time  and  all  are  unprepared,  be- 
wildered, trending  to  panic. 

Under  the  existing  rates  of  duty  the  workers  of  the  United  States 
are  brought  into  keen  and  active  competition  with  Eurasian  workers, 
showing  most  conclusively  that  the  present  rates  are  not  too  high. 
Should  the  rates  be  materially  lowered,  the  manufacture  of  this  class 
of  merchandise  will  be  taken  from  the  workers  of  America  and  trans- 
ferred to  Eurasian  workers,  while  American  workers  go  one-half 
unemployed.  We  earnestly  urge  that  the  present  rates  be  main- 
tained, or  at  least  a  more  moderate  reduction  than  the  one  proposed. 


Par.  287.— GOTTOV  BAlTDIirOS,  BELTIirOS,  ETC. 

B.  k  J.  DICK  (LTD.)»  PASSAIC,  N.  J.,  BT  J.  F.  UKN,  MAKAOEB;  B.  H.  OBIF- 
HTH,  SAUS  HANAOBB;  AND  LOXJIS  XAUBB,  AUDITOB. 

June  5,  1913. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

ChairTnan,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkak  Sir  :  We  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  for  your  com- 
mittee's consideration,  with  the  hope  that  you  may  make  such  recom- 
mendation as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  new  classification  for  our 
product  of  manuiacture. 

BALATA   BELTING. 

Under  the  present  tariff  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  paid  on 
balata  belting.     (See  par.  267.) 

Under  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  to  be  paid  on  balata  belting  (see  p.  68,  par.  271,  lines  22,  23,  24, 
and  p.  69,  line  1),  reading  as  Allows: 

Belting  for  machinery  made  of  ooiton  or  other  vegeUble  fiber  and  India  rubber,  or 
of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  ia  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  manufacture  of  our  balata  belting  there  is  no  india  rubber 
used  whatsoever. 

We  use  exclusively  balata  and  cotton. 

Balata  is  the  gum  of  the  boele  tree  and  is  an  entirely  different  mate- 
rial from  india  rubber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  in  active  com- 
petition with  india-rubber  belting. 

From  reading  the  above  paragraph  No.  271  in  the  proposed  new 
tviff  bin  we  understand  that  the  article,  whether  balata  belting  or 
other  material,  must  be  composed  of  materials  of  which  cotton  or 
other  v^etable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 

We  therefore  respectfully  submit  the  statement  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  our  oalata  belting,  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is 
not  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
mimufacture  of  our  balata^  belting  we  use  cotton  duck  and  pure 
balata,  and  that  the  balata  is  by  far  the  component  material  of  chief 
^alue.    In  explanation  of  this  would  say  that  our  balata  belt  is  com* 
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posed  approximately  of  two-thirds  weight  of  cotton  duck  and  ap- 

{>rosjnately   one-third  weight  pure   b^ata.     (Balata  is  used  for 
rictioning  and  solidifying  purposes  as  well  as  waterproofing.) 

Taking  the  present  market  price  on  the  two  materials  used  in  our 
belting,  a  pound  of  cotton  duck,  such  as  we  use,  is  worth  approxi* 
mately  26  cents.  A  pound  of  pure  balata  after  it  is  impregnated  into 
the  cotton  duck  is  worth  approximately  $1.05  per  pound.  The 
result  would  be  as  follows: 

}of  1  pound  cotton |0,17J 
of  1  pound  pure  balata 35 

.  Which  clearly  shows  that  the  component  material  of  chief  value  is 
balata,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  cotton. 

Previous  to  about  Julv,  1909,  there  was  very  little  balata  beltaM 
imported  into  the  United  States.  About  July,  1909,  we  imported  afl 
of  our  balata  belting,  and  up  imtil  the  time  when  our  factory  at 
Passaic^  N.  J.,  was  completed  and  ready  for  operation,  which  was 
approxmaately  March,  1911,  we  imported  our  balata  belting  to  the 
amoimt  of  $306,532,  and  on  this  amount  we  paid  duty  to  the  extent 
of  $91,959.60. 

Since  July,  1909,  to  February  28,  1913,  we  have  spent  here  for  oar 
land  and  buildings,  machinery,  furniture,  salaries,  and  factory  wages, 

general  expenses,  rent,  and  raw  material,  $1,164,797.71.  We  pay 
igh  wages  to  our  factory  workmen,  our  average  wage  being  SIS  per 
week;  64  per  cent  receive  $20  per  week  or  over,  36  per  cent  receiving 
$12jper  week  or  over. 

Smce  July,  1909,  and  during  the  period  that  we  imported  our  balata 
belting,  we  eliminated,  so  far  as  the  user  of  belting  is  concerned,  the 
duty  or  tariff  which  we  paid,  hoping  that  in  later  years  our  volume 
of  business  would  increase  to  such  an  extent  tliat  we  would  be  re^ 
munerated  and  gradually  enabled  to  show  a  profit.  We  find  our^ 
selves  to-dav  in  the  position  of  a  net  loss,  approximately  the  amount 
that  we  paia  the  United  States  for  duty. 

We  attach  hereto  a  statement  showing  the  expenses  to  which  we 
have  been  put  in  endeavoring  to  introduce  our  article  and  the  income 
derived  therefrom,  showing  that  during  the  period  from  1909  to  th« 
present  time,  we  have  operated  our  business  at  a  net  loss  of  $83,116.40. 

We  use  exclusively  m  our  manufacture  cotton  duck  of  American 
manufacture. 

The  raw  balata  which  we  use  is  imported  mostly  from  South 
American  countries. 

The  brown  cover  on  our  belt  is  of  no  real  value,  so  far  as  the  bell 
is  concerned,  and  is  simply  put  on  to  make  a  finished  appearance. 

We  are  inclosing  a  piece  of  raw  material  in  what  is  known  a£ 
''sheet"  form,  also  a  piece  cut  from  what  is  known  as  *'blocf 

We  also  inclose  a  sample  showing  the  general  makeup  of  our  belti 
also  showing  the  brown  covering. 

In  view  of  the  above  statements  and  the  fact  that  the  manufac* 
ture  of  balata  belting  in  the  United  States  is  in  its  infancy  (estab^ 
lished  March,  1911),  we  seek  protection,  and  respectfully  ask  that  iJ 
in  the  jud^ent  of  Congress  it  should  be  wise  to  reduce  the  tarij 
upon  machinery  belting  made  of  cotton  duck,  or  other  ve^tabl< 
fiber  and  India  rubber,  that  a  separate  provision  and  classificatioi 
be  made  of  balata  belting  and  that  the  tariff  duty  thereon  be  main 
tained  at  its  present  rate,  30  per  cent,  which  rate  never  had  and  doei 
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not  now  afford  such  protection  or  special  privilege  as  either  to  create 
a  monopoly  or  to  render  the  profits  of  tne  American  manufacturer 
large  or  excessive,  or  to  create  a  burden  upon  the  American  factory 
owners  who  use  Balata  belting. 

(Inclosiire.] 

Slatmmt  of  expenditures  of  JR.  A  J.  Dkk  (Ltd.),  Passaic^  N.  J.,fr<m  July  i,  1909,  to 

Feb,  tS,  1913. 


Land  ind  buildings .. . 
XidiiDery  tad  fittings. 
Fnmbuii 


OlBoers*  salaries,  offloe  expense,  and  factory  wages. 
Satesniflo  's  salaries  and  traveling  expense 


flepenl  expense   rent,  freight,  etc 

BeltiDf  booglit  befoie  uctoiy  was  built.. 


TMal 


Expendi- 
tures. 


SIS,  036. 07 

64,000.83 

3,000.61 

133,622.00 

226,630.78 

133,166.04 


475, 666. 00 


1,164,707.71 


Imported. 


122,613.00 


306,832.00 


320,046.38 


Costoma 
duties. 


610,130.85 


01.060.60 


103,000.46 


Eimditoies ; 61,164,707.71 

Inported 320,O46.ai 

CiBtanisdatlBB 103,000.46 

TotaL „ 1,606,033.64 

Profit  and  lou. 
IPeriod:  July  1, 1000,  to  Feb.  28, 1013.) 

NetlooB $83,116.40 

(Figuree  submitted  by  chartered  accountants.) 

AvttiBge  wages,  $18  per  week;  64  p^  cent  receiving  $20  or  over;  36  per  cent,  112 

or  over. 


JOSEPH  L.  PO&TXB  CO.   (OTC),  61-6S  LSOHABD  STBEET,  HEW  TOBK,  PBE 

CHABLES  S.  Xma,  TBB^ITBEB. 

New  York,  May  5, 191S, 
Senator  Simmons, 

Chmmhan  Senate  Finance  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deae  Sis:  Referring  to  the  new  tariff,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
before  me,  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  what  perhaps  are 
oversights  and  omissions  in  the  wording  of  the  paragraphs  enumer- 
ated, as  follows : 

Schedule  I,  paragraph  271 : 

Bandings,  belting,  bindings,  etc.,  not  embroidered  by  band  or  machinery. 

I  would  suggest,  after  the  word  ^^embroidered,"  inserting  the 
words  ^  or  figured,''  so  that  the  paragraph  would  read : 

Bandings,  beltings,  bindings,  etc.,  not  embroidered  or  figured  by  band  or 
nachlnery. 

For,  as  you  will  see  per  the  inclosed  exhibit  and  the  notations 
thereon,  fancy  narrow  fabrics  and  trimmings  as  a  rule  are  not  em- 
Widered;  the  figure  effects  are  produced  in  a  loom  by  shuttles  or 
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Schedule  L,  paragraph  328 : 

Ribbons,  bandings,  etc.,  not  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery. 

I  would  suggest  the  words  "or  figured"  be  inserted,  after  the 
word  "  embroidered,"  so  that  the  paragraph  will  read : 

Ribbons,  bandings,  etc.  ,not  embroidered  or  figured  in  any  manner. 

Paragraph  329.  I  would  suggest  inserting  the  word  "  trimmings,^' 
which  seems  to  have  been  omitted. 
Schedule  N,  paragraph  347 : 

Braids — ^Featherstitch  braids,  fringes,  etc. 

I  would  suggest  insert'ng  the  word  "  trimmings  "  also,  so  that  the 
paragraph  would  read: 

Braids — Featherstitch  braids,  trimmings,  fringes,  etc. 

The  word  "  trimmings  "  I  do  not  seem  to  find  in  any  of  the  sched- 
ules, and  unless  this  word  is  inserted  there  is  liable  to  be  some  con- 
fusion in  the  application  of  the  new  tariff,  for  in  the  old  tariff  prior 
to  1909  the  importers  sued  the  Government,  and  the  case  was  carried 
to  the  Supreme  C!ourt,  because  the  articles  referred  to  on  the  inclosed 
exhibit  were  not  more  clearly  enumerated.  I  was  a  witness  for  the 
Government  at  that  time,  and  the  suit  was  finally  won  in  ttie  Supreme 
Court,  for  we  clearly  proved  that  these  goods  were  trimmings  and 
not  bindings  and  bandings  in  the  sense  that  the  importers  contended^ 

All  of  these  fancy  articles  are  essentially  luxuries  and  particular! j^ 
on  the  cotton  end  of  the  line,  the  difference  between  the  foreign  anSi 
the  domestic  labor  cost  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  imported  goods,  and^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  (60  per  cent)  it  ia 
impossible  for  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  on  many  lines^ 
even  though  they  use  a  great  deal  of  southern  cotton  yam,  wliich  ia 
the  cheapest  yarn  they  have  access  to. 

I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  come  to  Washington  and  go  over 
these  or  any  other  items  in  the  tape,  binding,  or  trimming  schedule^ 
with  you  if  you  would  care  to  have  me,  for  I  feel  competent  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  most  all  these  articles,  as  I  have  quite  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  manufacturing  end. 


J.  ABTHTTB  ABAH80V,  PRXLADSLPHZA,  PA. 

The  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  th« 
drastic  reductions  made  in  the  duties  of  tne  proposed  new  tariiQ 
on  the  class  of  cotton  goods  embraced  in  Schedule  I,  section  267, 
known  as  banding,  beltings,  bindings,  bone  casings,  cords,  garters, 
ribbons,  tire  fabrics,  suspenders  and  braces,  tapes,  bindings,  web« 
or  webbing  and  the  same  class  of  goods  in  linens  contained  in  Sched^ 
ule  J,  section  287. 

These  goods  both  in  cotton  and  linen  are  now  subject  to  a  duty 
of  60  per  cent  and  it  is  proposed  to  change  this  to  25  per  cent  f oi 
cotton  and  30  per  cent  for  linen. 

I  would  also  direct  your  attention  to  the  wording  of  Schedule  I,  sec- 
tion 271,  H.  R.  bill  10,  lines  11,  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,  in  which  the  pre- 
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ceding  articles  are  described  as  ''made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value.''  This  descnption  would  probably  mclude 
goods  made  from  the  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  which  are  certainly  vege- 
table fibers. 

Of  all  woven  goods  tapes,  bandings,  webbings,  and  like  narrow  fab- 
rics have  a  larger  proportion  of  labor  and  overhead  charges  than 
any  other  class.  It  is  evident  without  technical  knowledge  that  a 
faSricone-fourth  inch  wide  with  the  same  yams  and  threads  per  inch 
will  cost  more  per  square  yard  to  weave  than  the  same  article  36  inches 
wide.  Each  K>om  runs  at  the  same  speed  and  a  separate  shuttle  is 
required  for  each  width  of  goods.  The  cost  of  weaving  the  square 
yard  of  tape  is  greater  than  the  whole  value  of  the  36-inch  product. 
VTeaving  in  this  country  costs  twice  as  much  as  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  tnere  is  a  still  wider  difference. 

The  proportion  of  '^overhead"  manufacturing  expenses,  technically. 
known  as  ^burden  rate,"  must  necessarily  be  much  greater  here  than 
elsewhere. 

The  low  proposed  duty  on  linen,  bands,  bandings,  etc.,  will  mate- 
rially increase  the  proportion  of  these  goods  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try compared  with  cotton  goods.  All  Imen  yarns  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  tapes,  bindings,  etc.,  are  imported.  The  duty  proposed 
on  the  yams  is  25  per  cent,  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  buys 
these  goods  from  a  commission  merchant  who  charges  7  to  10  per 
cent  for  his  services.  The  foreign  manufacturer  can  buy  from  the 
spinner.  The  practical  result  is  the  duty  on  the  yam  is  greater 
tnan  the  protective  duty  on  the  goods. 

The  domestic  manufacturer  win  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  or  ramie  tapes,  and  a  finished  product,  which  is  grown, 
spun,  and  woven  abroad,  will  be  substituted  for  cotton  goods  that 
are  grown,  spun,  and  woven  here. 

Idnen  is  a  luxury,  and  the  articles  in  Schedule  F,  section  291, 
classed  as  bands,  bmdings,  etc.,  are,  with  no  exceptions  when  made 
from  linen,  used  as  articles  of  clothing  and  should  all  pay  the  same 
duty,  viz,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  ask  your  attention  to  the  above  discrepancies. 


Par.  267.— TTXBBELLA  COBDS  AVD  TASSELS. 

BBIIF  OF  UMBSBLLA  MANUFACTirBBBS  OT  THS  UNITBD  STATES   OT 
AKXBICA,  BT   SUPLEE,   BBETS»   WHETDTO  CO.,   PBLADBLPKIA,  PA., 

IT  AL. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  19, 1913. 
The  CoiofrTTEE  on  Finance,  Unitsi  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen:  We  inclose  copy  of  recent  Treasury  decision  (T.  D. 
•■^3389,  abstract  32173)  covering  the  disputed  classification  of  cotton 
umbrella  tassels. 

In  order  to  render  clear  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  pending  bill 
(B.  R.  3321),  we  woidd  suggest  that  in  Sch^ule  I,  paragraph  267, 
ifter  the  word  ''Oorxfe,"  ihere  be  inserted  the  following  words: 

Coda  and  taflselfi,  including  umbrella  taaBels. 
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Similar  words  are  osed  in  Schedule  K.  pmgrmph  301,  and  in  Sched^ 
vie  L,  parapmph  324,  coTering  similar  articles  made,  respectively,  ol 
wool  and  oAilt 


I 

S^  X2\'%,  nmbcella  trhnmnty.  cotton  cords,  And  tinaii;  protest  548294  of  H 
»W:hf,nAij>.    New  York.. 

Cjtiftp^ftst,  ^yeneial  Appiaiaer:  The  mercbandise  in  que<doQ  was  returned  by  the  ap^ 
fCkiM^  t*  fiinbrella  trimmings  composed  of  cotton  coed  with  cotton  taaaels,  cotton  cord 
flM^  rjtna^nkt^X,  material  of  chief  value  ta  the  ojmpleted  article,  and  duty  was  asBes^ed 
tb^fy^yMi  at  H}  per  cent  ad  valorem  by  Time  ot  the  tint  ptoviBo  to  pangnaph  349,  act 
of  \Wi,  which  states  "  that  no  aiticle'compoaed  wholly  or  in  chief  v^e  of  one  or  more 
of  the  materials  w  goods  specified  in  this  paiagiaph  shall  pay  a  leas  rate  of  duty  than  the 
hi^l^best  late  imposed  by  this  section  upon  any  of  the  materials  or  goods  of  which  the 
inine  k  f3r>mpoBed."    . 

At  the  hearing  the  protestants  proved  that  the  wooden  molds  in  the  taasels  attached 
lo  the  cords  were  of  more  value  than  the  cord?,  and  claimed  that  the  first  proviso  of 
paiagiaph  ^9  has  no  application  to  the  merchandise  involved,  as  the  articles  are  noi 
cy>mpo«Kd  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  '*  cords "  specified  in  the  paragraph.  Counsel 
im  tne  importers  in  this  brief  states  that  it  is  apparent  that,  by  reason  of  tJhe  hict  thiit 
In  fiaragraphs  401  and  402  of  the  silk  schedule  provision  is  made  for  '* cords,  cords  and 
fMnels/'  ''trimmings,"  and  "ornaments/'  Congress  has  distinguished  ** cords  and  ta^^- 
ssls"  from  other  **  trimmings"  and  'ornaments,  '*  and  that  therefore  it  did  not  intend 
that  cords  and  tassels  of  any  material  should  be  assessed  for  duty  as  trimmings  or  orna- 
ments. We  can  not  agree  with  this  contention.  The  lact  that  Congress  has  provided 
ifff  ''cords,  cords  and  tassels."  'trimmings/'  and  "ornaments"  in  the  silk  scnediilc  ii 
no  reason  for  holding  that  cotton  cords  and  tassels  are  not  cotton  trimmings,  as  pro- 
yi/led  for  in  paragraph  349  of  the  cotton  schedule. 

We  think  that  the  articles  in  question  are  trimmings,  and  on  the  record  we  find  tliat 
Ihey  are  composed  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  no  evidence  having  been  offered  tending  to 
ibow  that  tlie  component  material  in  the  completed  articles  is  other  than  cotton.  a.« 
leported  by  the  appraiser.  We  hold  that  even  if  they  are  not  in  chief  value  of  **  cord* " 
tbey  would  fall  within  the  provisions  in  paragraph  349  for  '•trimmings,  omameiiU, 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton." 

(The  following  names  appeared  on  the  brief:  Suplee,  Reere^  Whiting 
Cr>,,  F.  F.  Mitcnelly  treasurer,  northeast  corner  Twelfth  and  Cherrv 
Htreeta,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Moxev,  Howlett  &  Co.,  northeast  corner 
Twelfth  and  Arcn  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Gans  Bros.,  B^timore, 
Md.;  Siegel,  Rothschild  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Polan,  Katz  &  Co.. 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Rose  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Excelsior  Umbrella 
liantifacturing  Co.,  Andrew  N.  Winslow,  proprietor,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Wm.  H.  Rich  &  Son,  New  York;  Arthe,  Levy,  Beruh  &  Co.,  New 
York:  Simons  &  McGee,  New  York;  Miller  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York; 
The  tlohn  C.  Lowe  Co.,  J.  C.  L.,  president,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 


Pars.  267  and  271.— PHEITICATEC-TIKE  FABBICS^  ETC. 

BUGHTOH  XILL8,  9A88AIC,  H.  J.,  BT  WILLIAX  LTALL,  PBESIBEHT. 


TIBE  FABRICS,   OR   FABRIC   SUrrABLE   FOB   USE    IN    PNEUMATIC   TIRES 

(included  IN  SEC.  271  OF  H.  B.  lo). 

Tire  fabrics  are  made  from  a  fine  quality,  long  staple,  combed,  and 
carded  sea-island  or  E^ptian  cotton. 

There  are  a  dozen  independent  keenly  competing  mills  in  this 
country  manufacturing  tire  fabrics.    There  is  no  trust,  gentleman's 
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afjre^ent,  or  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade  in  any  form ;  competi- 
tion is  strong  and  profits  small. 

Prior  to  the  Pa^e  tariff  law  this  material  was  imported  in  large 
quantities,  and  paid  35  per  cent  duty.  Fig;ures  obtained  from  the 
auditor's  department  of  the  customhouse  of  the  port  of  New  York 
Agw  that  during  two  jrears  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  of 
1909  material  ox  this  land  was  imported  for  use  in  automobile  tires 
amounting  in  value  approximately  to  the  following  figures : 

Tire  fabric  imported  into  the  port  of  New' York. 

For  the  year  ending  June  SO — 

1908 $230,000 

1909 462,000 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Payne  law  these  imports  were 
continually  increasing,  and  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
constituted,  as  nearly  as  we  are  able  to  estimate,  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  the  fabrics  in  the  United  States. 

In  these  figures  we  have  actual  results  obtained  from  a  practical 
trial  of  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  which  are  more  convincing  than  any 
argument  based  on  the  estimated  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  plant, 
material,  etc. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  duty  means  that  at  least  one-quarter  of  the 
business  will  be  done  abroad,  and  how  much  more  we  can  not  say. 

The  conclusion  from  these  figures  of  what  less  than  35  per  cent 
duty  would  mean  is  simple  but  appalling  to  the  manufacturers  en- 
ga^  in  the  business. 

Our  ^at  handicap  in  the  cost  of  producing  these  goods  is  the 
much  higher-priced  labor.  This  is  not  compensated  for  by  greater 
efficiency,  since  we  practically  have  the  same  labor  that  is  used  in  the 
foreign  mills;  moreover,  our  machinery  is  the  same  machinery;  in 
fact,  the  most  important  part  of  it  is  imported.  The. amount  of 
product  is  dependent  upon  the  speed  at  which  the  machines  are  run, 
and  we  are  able  to  run  them  no  faster  than  our  foreign  competitors. 
The  business  of  spinning  yams  and  weaving  is  an  old  one,  and  skilled 
help  can  be  cheaply  and  readily  obtained  in  foreign  manufacturing 
centers. 

Unless  we  lower  the  wages  of  our  hands  we  can  not  manufacture 
any  cheaper  than  we  do.  The  possible  reduced  cost  of  other  items 
onder  a  general  reduction  of  the  tariff  law  will  not  affect  us. 

There  is  no  exportation  of  these  goods. 

It  should  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  these  goods  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  luxury,  being  entirely  for  use  in  making  pneumatic  tires 
for  automobiles  and  bicycles  and,  therefore,  aside  from  any  question 
of  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer,  they  should  be  rightly 
taxed  with  a  comparatively  heavy  duty  as  luxuries. 
^  If  the  newspaper  reports  are  correct  and  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
^  competitive  "  tariff,  namely,  a  tariff  which  will  let  in  a  fair  amount 
of  foreign  competition  and  yet  not  be  ruinous  to  American  industry 
or  American  labor,  then  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  seem  to  lie 
ft  fair  rate,  permitting,  as  actual  experience  shows,  an  importation 
of  about  26  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption. 
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We  would  therefore  suggest  that  paragraph  271,  on  page  68  of 
H.  B.  10,  be  amended  so  that  '^  tire  fabrics  or  fabrics  suitable  for 
use  in  pneumatic  tires  "  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Par.  268.— TABLE  DAHASK,  ETC. 

BOSEXABY  XAHUPACTTTBIHO  CO.,   BOANOKE  BAPIDS,  H.   C,  BY  JOHH  L. 

PATTEBSON,    ICAHAOEB. 

Roanoke  Bapids,  N,  C.,  May  14^  19  IS. 
Senator  Johnson, 

Finance  Committee^  Senate  Office  BvUding^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Senator  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  last  Saturday, 
when  you  and  your  committee  kindly  gave  me  an  interview,  I  am  in- 
closing herewith  two  copies  of  the  brief  concerning  our  product  (cot- 
ton damasks),  which  was  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee last  January.  [See  Hearings,  p.  3655.]  This  brief  does  not 
contain  anvthing  but  wnat  is  absolutely  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  and  the  figures  concerning  imports  were  taken  di- 
rectly from  Government  records. 

As  stated  to  your  committee,  we  think  cotton  damans,  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  their  construction  and  on  account  of  the  large  cost 
of  plant  and  equipnient  to  weave  this  class  of  goods  per  pound  of 
product  compared  with  other  jacquard  (figured  or  flowerea)  goods, 
are  entitled  to  a  separate  classification,  and  are  also  entitled  to  a 
slightly  higher  duty  than  other  jacquard  woven  goods,  imless  they  be 
of  very  fine  construction. 

You  requested  that  I  submit  to  you  my  ideas  as  to  the  change  of 
wording  iiv  H.  R.  3321  as  passed  covering  jacquard  woven  goods. 
To  avoid  confusion  I  suggest,  first,  that  the  words  ^  jacquard  figured,'^ 
in  line  20,  on  page  66,  paragraph  257,  be  stricken  out. 

Second.  That  the  balance  of  paragraph  263,  page  68,  after  the  word 
^  valorem,"  in  line  22,  be  changed  as  follows : 

AU  other  jacquard  woven  cotton  fabrics,  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  otherwise  specie Uy  provided  for  in  tkls  acbedole, 
containing  yarn,  highest  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  number  forty,  35  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  containing  yam  finer  than  number  forty,  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Third.  That  the  last  line  of  paragraph  268,  which  is  line  20,  on 
page  70,  be  changed  to  read  as  follows :  "  *  *  *  this  section,  35 
per  centum  ad  valorem." 

As  stated  in  my  brief  and  to  you  personally,  I  honestly  believe  that 
cotton  damasks  should,  on  account  of  the  large  foreign  competitioo 
on  this  product  under  the  present  rate  (40  per  cent  ad  valorem) ,  con- 
tinue to  carry  that  rate  irrespective  of  whatever  rate  is  panted  other 
jacquard  woven  cotton  goods.  You  will  note,  however,  in  order  to  be 
ultraconservative  and  consistent,  I  have  suffgested  a  rate  of  &5  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  the  same  as  we  have  suggested  for  other 
jacquard  cotton  goods  woven  of  yams,  highest  number  of  which  does 
not  exceed  No.  40. 
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I  have  not  suggested  here,  as  I  did  in  my  brief,  the  manufactures  of 
cotton  damasks  being  given  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  damask 
itself.  We  firmly  beaeve,  however,  that  they  should  be  given  at  least 
a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  increased  rate.  We  believe  this,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  process  of  converting  damasks  into  the  manufactures  of 
damask  is  almost  entirely  one  of  labor.  You  will  note  from  my  brief 
that  manufactures  of  cotton  damasks  have  been  carrying  an  extra 
duty  of  about  8  per  cent  ad  valorem.  • 

I  appreciate  exceedingly  the  courtesy  of  the  interview  which  you 
and  jour  committee  granted  me  last  Saturday,  and  if  at  any  time  I 
can  in  any  way  be  of  assistance  to  you  or  answer  any  questions  con- 
cerning the  manufacture  of  damasks  or  other  iacquard  woven  j^ods, 
Tou  have  only  to  command  me,  and  I  will  gladly  c(Mne  to  Washington 
for  that  purpose. 


BBOWK  ft  OEBBT,  12  BBOADWAT,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  IS,  1913. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson,  | 

Vniied  States  SeruUe,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  See:  Paragraph  268  of  the  proposed  bill  provides: 

cotton  table  damask,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  table  damask,  or  of  which  cotton 
table  damask  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for 
is  this  section,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  257  provides: 

cotton  cloth  when  ♦  ♦  ♦  mercerized,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  2 J  per  cent  ad 
valorem  in  addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  charged  thereon. 

And  in  paragraph  258  provision  is  made  to  the  effect  that — 

Tl)e  term  cotton  cloth  or  cloth,  wherever  used  in  the  paragraphs  of  this  section,  I 

unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  woven  fabrics  i 

of  cotton,  in  the  piece  or  cut  in  lengths,  whether  figured,  fancy,  or  plain,    ♦    *    * 

The  attention  of  your  committee  was  called  to  the  subject  of  cotton 
damask  and  mercerized  cotton  damask  bv  Mr.  John  L.  Patterson, 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Rosemary  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Roa- 
noke Rapids,  N.  C,  which  statement  appears  on  page  3655  of  the 
hearings  on  Schedule  I — Cotton  manufactures,  January  22  and  23, 
1913.  Unfortunately,  however,  certain  representations  are  included 
in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Patterson  which  are  apparently  the  subject 
'>f  controversy. 

For  instance^  it  is  stated  that  under  the  present  tariff  rate  of  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  the  imports  of  cotton  damask  have  increased  in 
value  from  $172,607  in  1900  to  $551,637  in  1910. 

In  behalf  of  Mr.  Hermann  Bauer  we  have  to  represent  that  the 
importations  of  Mr.  Bauer  in  1903  amounted  to  1,580,053  marks, 
^*iife  the  importations  from  December  27,  1907,  to  December  23, 
1908,  amoun&d  to  572,697  marks.  These  figures  were  furnished  to 
«8  by  Mr.  Bauer  March  27,  1909,  a  copy  of  which  letter  is  attached 
hweto,  marked  ''Exhibit  1.'^ 

The  importations  from  December  28,  1911,  to  December  18,  1912, 
Amounted  to  380,636  marks,  or,  reduced  to  dollars,  Mr.  Bauer's  impor- 
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tatious  for  the  year  ended  December  17,  1903,  amounted  to  S376,000, 
against  importations  for  the  jrear  ended  December  18,  1912,  oj 
$90,000.  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  Mr.  Bauer's  importation^ 
reflect  the  condition  throughout  the  trade. 

The  goods  manufactured  by  the  Bosemary  Manufacturing  Co.  arc 
finished  by  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  m 
marketed  here  by  Bacon  &  Co.  The  selling  price  by  Bacon  &  Co.  ol 
thesennercerized  table  damasks  and  napkins  is  set  forth  in  Ebdiibit  3, 
hereto  attached. 

The  prices  on  imported  goods  for  comparable  qualities  and  widths 
would  be  37J  cents,  29J  cents,  36i  cents,  41  cents,  and  32J  cents. 

The  cost  of  mercerization  varies,  according  to  width  (70  to  18C 
centimeters),  from  1  to  2}  pfennig  per  meter,  or  $0.00276  per  square 
yard.  On  the  several  qualities  of  table  damask  imported  bv  Mr; 
bauer  the  yarn  rating  is  set  forth  in  Exhibit  4,  hereto  attached. 

These  goods  are  staple  and  not  subject  to  change  of  fashion  and, 
therefore,  there  is  little  need  for  changes  in  patterns,  as  is  the  cas« 
in  dress  goods. 

Furthermore,  cotton  table  damask  is  not  a  luxury,  and  is  used 
everywhere  on  the  poor  man's  table  in  lieu  of  the  more  expensive 
linen,  which  is  essentially  the  article  used  by  people  of  wealth  and 
refinement.  By  analogy  to  the  provisions  for  cotton  cloth  provided 
for  in  the  schedule,  the  duty  should  be  12 J  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
exceeding  No.  19  and  not  exceeding  No.  39,  ana  with  the  addition  oi 
2}  per  cent  for  mercerization  the  rate  would  be  1 5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

With  respect  to  the  proposition  of  mercerization,  however,  we  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  whereas,  as  stated  above,  the 
cost  of  mercerization  is  less  than  3  mills  per  yard,  the  fact  is  that  tiui 
American  manufacturer  is  unquestionably  defrauding  the  American 
public,  for  the  reason  that  this  so-called  mercerization  does  not  stand 
ordinary  washing.  In  order  to  make  this  proposition  perfectly  clear, 
we  have  samples  to  show  the  result  of  washing  and  pressing  on  the 
imported  article  mercerized,  as  compared  with  washing  and  pressing 
on  thfe  domestic  article,  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  anyone  that  the 
so-called  mercerized  cotton  table  damask  sold  by  the  Rosemary  mills 
is  not  mercerized  at  all. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  sell  to  the  jobbing  trade  on  the  basis 
of  "set  prices,"  with  which  your  conunittee  is  perfectly  familiar, 
the  American  manufacturer  is  foisting  upon  the  public  an  article 
which  is  alleged  to  be  mercerized,  which  has  no  right  or  title  to  the 
term,  and  this  spurious  article,  by  reason  of  the  imposition  of  a  high 
duty  and  a  mercerization  duty,  is  absolutely  destroying  the  importa- 
tion of  merchandise  which  is  of  good  quality  and  is  actually  mercer- 
ized, so  that  mere  washing  does  not  destroy  it. 

A  cursory  analysis  of  the  figures  furnished  will,  we  think,  demon- 
strate to  your  committee  that  the  object  of  the  Rosemary  mill  is  to 
drive  the  imported  goods  out  of  the  market  and  monopolize  the  traHt" 
by  a  policy  of  manufacturing  goods  costing  approximately  7  per  cent 
less  and  finishing  the  same  so  that  they  mil  nave  the  appearance  ol 
possessing  a  quality  and  finish  comparable  to  the  imported  merchan- 
dise, which  costs  5  to  7  per  cent  more  and  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
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-^jude  custom  with,  respect  to  "set  prices/'  are  being  eliminated  from 
<:he  United  States  markets  entirely. 

The  question  arises,  therefore,  whether  your  committee  will  permit 
-the  imposition  of  an  excessive  rate  of  duty,  and  in  addition  tnereto 
^  surtax  to  protect  an  aUeged  mercerization  process,  which,  in  fact, 
is  not  a  mercerization  at  all, -and  which  process  merely  serves  to 
foist  upon  the  public  a  poor  or  depreciated  article  of  merchandise. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  c^ed  to  the  fact  that  paragraph  257 
of  H.  R.  3321  provides,  with  respect  to  cotton  cloth,  as  follows: 

Exceeding  No.  19  and  not  exceeding  No.  39, 12}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  rate  of  duty,  with  the  cumulative  duty  of  2i  per  cent  ad 
Talorem  when  such  cotton  cloth  is  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
etc.,  makes  a  total  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  cotton  cloth 
not  exceeding  the  yam  ratmg  indicated.  Your  attention  is  drawn 
to  tlie  fact  that  all  of  these  cotton  table  damasks  have  a  yam  rating 
of  less  than  39,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  the  same, 
if  included  in  the  cotton-cloth  paragraph,  would  be  15  per  cent. 

In  view  of  this  fact  we  have  to  recommend  that  the  figure  **25," 
appearing  in  line  20,  page  70,  parajp'aph  268,  be  stricken  out  and  the 
fio^ure  "15"  inserted  m  lieu  thereof  and  that  on  page  66,  lines  20  and 
21,  paragraph  257,  the  words  ''or  mercerized,"  be  stricken  out. 


Exhibit  No.  1. 

New  York,  March  27 ^  1909. 
VfeaBTB.  Brown  &  Gerry,  It  Broadway,  City. 

r>KJkR  Sirs:  In  furtherance  of  my  letter  of  yesterday  I  wish  to  say  that  I  can  not 


the  complete  statistics  as  promised,  certain  books  having  been  packed  away; 
bot  for  your  guidance  I  would  mention  that  my  importations  in  1903  (shipped  from 
Bremen  between  December  17, 1902,  and  December  17, 1903),  amounted  to  1,580,053.10 
ni&rkB,  while  last  year's  importations  (December  27,  1907,  to  December  23,  1908,  from 
Breznen)  amounted  to  only  572,697.65  marks.  For  your  further  guidance  I  would 
mention  that  out  of  8,098  pieces  of  mercerized  table  aamask  sold  by  me,  but  not  yet 
delivered,  5,650  pieces  are  of  my  low  grade,  while  in  the  better  qualities  only  2,448 
pieces  have  been  sold. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Hermann  Bauer. 


Exhibit  No.  2. 
Foreign  value  in  Reichmarks  of  importations. 


Invoices  dated  Bremen — 


Marks. 


iMt,  17,  l«2,  to  Dec.  17.  19W  (delusive) 
D«.  9. 1900,  to  Dec.  20,  1910  (tochisive 
Dv  «.  1910  to  Dec.  13,  1911  (inclusive). 
S?:|: ill;  to  D«.  18,  1912  (inclusive) 


1,580,053.10 
523,658.65 
334. 710. 90 
380,636.30 


At  $).1":J8 


$376, 052. 64 

124. 630. 76 

79. 661. 19 

90.591.44 
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Exhibit  No.  3. 
Selling  prices  of  Bacon  6c  Co.^s  mercerized  table  damask  and  napHns^  January,  191S. 

TABLE  DAMASK. 


Quality. 

Width 

(inches). 

Per 

yard. 

No.  675 

72 
58 
68 
72 
64 

10.32 

.'23. 

.35 

.37 

3ii 

No.  600-A 

No.  700 

No.  800 

No.  100 

Napkins: 

600-A,  18/18  inch,  hemmed,  55  cents  per  dozen 
600-A,  20/20  inch,  hemmed,  75  cents  per  dozen. 
Tenns,  2/10  and  90. 


Exhibit  No.  4. 

Quality. 

Count. 

Yam  rating. 

NB 

94x96 
110x112 
84X94 
72x74 
09x93 
64x60 
90X94 

Wp.,  27.7:  flU.,  35. 
Wp.,  33;  Ail,  33. 
Wp.,  28;  iUL,  38. 
Wp.,  22;  fln.,  21. 
Wp.,  30;  filL,  las 
Wp.,  17;  flIL,  17. 
Wp.,  22:  fill..  33. 

AB " 

SB ■ 

OB * 

HB '     " 

K 

X 

FB 

Par.  269.— TOWEIS,  ETC. 

NIAOABA  TEXTILE  CO.,  LOCEPOBT,  N.  T.,  BT  H.  L.  &ANSOM. 

LocKPORT,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  191S. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

Chairman  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Finance, 

Wa^hingtonf  D.  C\ 

Sm:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  269,  Sched- 
ule I,  as  it  affects  the  manufacturer  of  union  towels.  By  union 
towels  we  mean  towels  composed  of  cotton  warp  and  linen  filling. 
This  paragraph  269  states  that  towels  of  which  cotton  is  the  com- 

Eonent  material  of  chief  value  take  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
^nder  this  clause  good  union  towels  can  be  brought  into  this  coimtry 
at  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  Under  the  present  law  they  take  a  duty  of 
45  per  cent.  This  ^ves  the  foreigner  a  direct  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
ana  niakes  it  possible  for  him  to  ship  into  this  country  immense 
quantities  of  cheap  union  towels,  ana  would  close  up  the  greater  i 
portion  of  the  umon- towel  business  which  the  American  has  for 

? rears  been  working  hard  to  establish.  It  simply  turns  back  to 
orei^  mills  an  immense  amount  of  business  whidi  should  be  made 
in  this  country  by  American  workmen.  Furthermore,  we  have  large 
investments  in  mills  and  machinery  which  should  have  consideration, 
as  this  machinery  is  adapted  only  for  making  goods  part  linen  or  all 
linen. 

We  also  find  that  a  great  many  of  the  laigest  buyers  throughout 
the  United  States  are  familiar  with  this  clause,  and  under  it  are 
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ready  to  import  lai^e  quantities  of  cheap  union  towels;  and  if  tliis 
clause  is  left  as  it  is,  as  soon  as  the  bill  oecomes  a  law  many  orders 
will  be  confirmed,  and  the  American  market  would  soon  be  flooded 
with  cheap  forei^  towels. 

Furthermore,  if  a  towel  were  52  per  cent  cotton  and  48  per  cent 
linen,  and  values  of  cotton  and  linen  fluctuating  as  they  constantly 
do,  it  would  lead  to  continued  strife  between  the  importer  and  the 
appraiser. 

if  these  goods  are  brought  in  at  the  higher  rate  of  duty,  it  will  net 
the  Government  an  increased  revenue  on  all  goods  that  are  brought 
in:  and,  furthermore,  we  will  continue  to  import  increased  quantities 
of  linen  yams,  which  pay  the  Government  large  revenues. 

hi  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  ask  that  towels  any  part  of  which 
are  linen  take  the  40  per  cent  duty,  same  as  do  all-lmen  towels  and 
other  all-Unen  goods. 

We  trust  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  thorough  consid- 
eration. 


Par.  269.— COTTON  BEDSPBEADS. 

HONADNOCK  MILLS,    CLABEMONT,    N.    H.,    BT    OSOBQE    A.    TENNXT 

TBEASUBES. 

June  2,  1913. 
Hon.  Chables  F.  Johnson, 

United  States  Senator  Jrom  Mainej 

Yfashington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Senator:  You  will  remember  the  interview  you  granted  the 
bedspread  manufacturers  in  Senator  Hoke  Smith's  office  some  three 
weeks  ago  and  my  appearance  on  the  same  subject  last  week  before 
the  committee  of  which  you  are  chairman. 

This  letter  is  simply  to  reiterate  briefly  what  I  said  there  and  to 
submit  to  you  a  sheet  giving  the  comparative  cost  fibres  between 
such  a  bedspread  as  I  showed  at  the  time  of  the  interview  in  Senator 
Smithes  office  and  a  spread  of  like  quality  made  in  England.  I 
obtained  the  actual  weaving  cost  of  the  English  spread  and  using 
this  as  a  basis  made  up  the  balance  of  the  figures.  From  these,  u 
you  will  examine  them,  vou  will  find  that  even  with  a  45  per  cent 
duty  the  English  manufacturer  can  undersell  us  on  this  grade  of 
spread  in  the  New  York  market.  There  are  two  or  three  grades 
above  this  one  in  quality.  As  the  quality  advances  the  ratio  of 
labor  cost  to  the  total  also  advances;  consequently,  the  higher  the 
^de  of  the  spread  the  higher  the  rate  should  be  in  order  to  put  the 
American  manufactures  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  foreign- 
niade  goods  in  our  market.  This  is  the  point  I  tried  to  illustrate 
before  you  last  week;  namely,  that  35  per  cent  is  the  very  lowest 
fat^  that  we  could  consider  and  have  any  possible  chance  lor  us  to 
successfully  compete  with  the  foreign-made  goods  in  a  like  grade  and 
<niaKty  such  as  we  are  now  making.  I  requested  that  we  be  given 
the  same  rate  as  Jacquard  upholstery  goods,  and  that  the  language 
of  paragraph  263  be  made  to  read  so  that  Jacquard  figured  bed- 
spreads would  appear  after  the  words  * 'Jacquard  upholstery  goods'' 
aad  carry  35  per  cent  rate. 
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Now,  Senator,  I  feel  that  if  we  can  only  get  the  facte  before  yot 
we  will  get  the  remedy  we  are  seeking.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  tc 
attempt  any  deception  or  to  blind  the  issue  in  our  case.  It  is  merelj 
a  matter  of  getting  the  actual  facts  before  you.  We  have  nothing  tc 
hide  or  to  cover  up,  and  I  feel  positive  that  if  you  can  give  our  mattei 
the  necessary  attention  to  establish  by  your  own  investigation  th< 
truth  of  the  assertions  I  have  made,  you  will  find  that  our  case  war* 
rants  all  that  we  are  asking  for.  Senator  Hollis,  I  think,  believes  ii 
our  cause  and  is  convinced  of  its  justice,  and  I  expect  he  is  going  t< 
advocate  that  we  get  a  35  per  cent  rate.  The  bedspread  industry  l< 
not  a  lar^e  one,  but  it  is  very  large  to  those  interested  in  it  and  o: 
very  vitfu  consequence.  It  can  be  seriously  crippled  if  not  givei 
sufficient  protection  to  allow  us  to  compete  in  tne  home  market 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  meet  the  English  manufacturer  on  evei 

grounds  and  to  take  our  chances  of  getting  our  share  of  the  market 
ut  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  can  not  sell  a  spread  in  competi 
tion  with  a  foreign-made  one  if  the  English  manufacturer  can  land  i 
here  for  less  than  ours  costs  us.  This  will  certainly  be  the  caseoi 
certain  grades  if  the  rate  is  made  as  low  as  30  per  cent. 

I  hope  that  you  will  investigate  this  matter  sufficiently  to  thor 
oughly  understand  the  situation  in  regard  to  our  industry  and  that  i 
you  mid  upon  such  investigation  my  statements  are  warranted  ani 
true,  you  will  lend  your  aid  and  support  to  our  cause  to  the  end  thft 
we  may  get  the  help  that  we  so  sorely  need. 

[InckKim.] 

Comparison  of  cost  of  Monadnock  Mills  quUt  iit^  90  by  100 ,  with  English  quiltt  sm 

grade. 


0.2  per  cent  of  No.  80/2  warp  yam,  Egyptian,  at par  poond. 


Qnllt  wei|^  5h  poanda  in  the  brown 

0.2  per  cent  of  No.  80/2  warp  yam,  -Kgyp 

33.3  per  oant  of  No.  30/2  warp  yam,  Brrptian,  at do. . 

6 per  oent  of  No.  06  fillinx  yam,  Egyptum,at do.. 

04.5  per  cent  of  No.  0  flUmg  yam,  oomestic,  at do. 


Coat  of  raw  material  without  labor 

Goat  of  labor 

Coat  of  general  expense: 

C^msisting  of  waste tO.10 

Overhead  charges 70 

Repairs,  lumber,  supplies., 43 


Total  cost  of  guilt 

ManutKsturer's  profit  per  quilt . 


Per  oent  of  labor  to  raw  material percent. 

Pv  cent  of  raw  material  to  oost  of  quUt do... 

Per  oent  of  labor  direct  to  cost  of  quilt do... 

Per  oent  of  genera]  expense  to  cost  of  quilt do... 


Cost  of  English  quil  t  in  E  ngland 

Goat  of  English  quilt  in  United  States  with  45  per  oent  duty. 

Belling  price  of  Monadnock  MUls  quilt 

Costof  English  quilt  in  United  States  with  20  per  oent  duty. 


Monad- 


Mills 
quflt. 


90.42 
.42 
.42 
.123 


1.90 
U.Ol 


1.23 


3.50 
.25 


3.75 


}  H 


80 
88 
29 
36 


EogUat 
quilt. 


Weaving,  |0i  01;  other,  90. 40. 


>  Weaving,  90.90;  other,  90i  21. 


tl. 


2. 


}  H 


tz- 
s. 
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Par.  870.— VOTTDTGHAM  LACE  CUBTADrS. 

KOBTH  AMEBIGAN  LACE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  BT  WM.  L.  TUBNEB, 

PRESIDENT. 

Philadelphia,  June  5, 1913. 
Hon.  F.^  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  0, 

Deab  Sm:  Paragraph  270  of  the  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
will  cripple  the  industry  of  Nottingham  lace  curtains,  unless  it  is 
changea  to  provide  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  for  those  grades  of  cur- 
tains finer  than  10  point,  which  would  be  an  advance  on  the  highest 
grade  of  5  per  cent  over  the  House  rate. 

All  tariffs  since  the  industry  was  established  in  this  country,  in 

Eroviding  for  curtains  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine, 
ave  be^  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  machines  are  not  inter- 
changeable and  can  only  make  curtains  of  that  point  for  which  they 
were  constructed,  and  that  consequently,  the  finer  machines  can 
Dot  be  diverted  to  lower  grades  of  goods. 

By  point  is  meant  the  number  of  warp  threads  to  an  inch.  The 
value  of  the  curtain  is  approximately  as  to  the  number  of  points. 
The  machines  of  the  12  existiog  domestic  plants  are  divided  as  to 
points  as  follows: 

Machines. 

5  points 8 

6pointB 128 

7  points 42 

8  points 134 

9  points ; 8 

10  points »4 

11  points 2 

12  points 42 

13  points 

HpointB , 21 

15  points 

16  points 8 

Total 487 

These  487  machines  are  producing  approximately  under  present 
conditions  of  competition  $8,000,0(]S  worth  of  goods,  and  would 
classify  to  show  the  following  percentages : 


caass  of  mschiiie. 


>«dlpoiDt 

7iBd8pokit.... 
tod  10  point..., 
UpoDtiod  finer, 


Number 
of  nuh 
chJnes. 


136 

176 

103 

73 


487 


Percent- 
age of 
totaL 


28 
36 
21 
15 


100 


Value  of 
product. 


$2,240,000 
2,880,000 
1,680,000 
1,200,000 


8,000,000 


A  dasaification  of  imports  by  points  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  is  as  follows: 

')  ud  6  points,  $175,  or  0  per  cent. 
7  and  8  points,  $28,820,  or  10  per  cent. 
^  and  10  points,  $47,870,  or  18  per  cent. 
11  points  vkd  finer,  $200,952,  or  72  per  cent. 
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A  comparison  of  these  imports  with  domestic  miichinery  show 
the  preponderant  ratio  of  competition  on  the  finer  goods  as  follows 

11  points  and  above,  imports  ar  j  25  per  cent  of  American  production. 
9  and  10  point,  imports  are  14  p  r  cent  of  American  production. 
7  and  8  point,  imports  are  1  per  cent  of  American  production. 
5  and  6  point,  imports  are  0  per  cent  of  American  production. 

It  was  what  these  figures  prove  which  caused  the  manufacturer 
at  the  beginning  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  express  thei 
wiUinmess  to  accept  lower  rates  upon  the  coarser  ^ades  of  good 
in  order  to  meet  tne  view  that  these  rates  should  be  fiixed  at  th 
competitive  point. 

We  claim  that  the  present  rates,  which  average  52  per  cent  ai 
valorem,  and  which,  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  finer  ^ods,  are  a 
high  as  56.80  per  cent,  are  more  than  normally  competitive  on  th 
finer  goods.  If,  therefore,  the  maximum  rate  is  to  remain  at  45  pe 
cent,  we  can  not  compete,  and  our  finer  machines  will  have  to  b 
shut  down. 

If  72 •per  cent  of  imports  are  competing  with  but  15  per  cent  o 
American  machines  and  the  imports  on  these  ^ades  are  25  per  ren 
of  the  American  production,  does  not  this  sustam  our  contention  tha 
on  these  finer  goods  existing  rates  of  duty  are  already  adequalel; 
competitive?  If  now  our  lower  grades  are  to  be  made  competitiv 
by  being  reduced  to  35,  40,  and  45  per  cent,  respectively,  are  we  no 
justifieain  petitioning  that  every thmg  above  10  points  should  bear  i 
duty  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  which  is  consiaerably  below  the  a^ 
valorem  equivalent  for  those  grades  under  the  present  system  o 
compound  duties  ? 

Tnis  would  make  the  paragraph  read  as  follows: 

270.  Lace  window  curtains,  pillow  shame,  and  bed  sets,  finiahed  or  unfini«he<i 
made  on  the  Nottingham  lace-curtain  machine,  and  composed  of  cotton  or  oth< 
vegetable  fiber^  when  counting  not  more  than  six  points  or  spaces  between  the  war 
threads  to  the  inch,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  when  counting  more  than  mx  and  w 
more  than  eight  points  or  spaces  to  the  inch,  40  per  centum  ad  vabrem;  when  count 
ing  nine  and  not  more  than  ten  points  or  spaces  to  the  inch,  45  per  centum  a 
valorem;  when  counting  more  than  ten  points  or  spaces  to  the  inch,  50  per  cental 
ad  valorem. 

The  words  ''nets,  nettings"  have  been  omitted  in  order  to  avoi 
conflict  of  interpretation  with  paragraph  368. 


Par.  271.— COTTON  MAHUFACTUSES. 

BEXIS  BBC.  BAG  CO.,  BOSTOH,  ICASS.,  BY  ALBERT  F.  BBXXS,  PBBSIDEHl 

February  7, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Gom/niitiee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatwes^  Washington^  Z>,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  sent  with  the  purpose  of  supplementinj 
the  information  supplied  by  the  brief  filed  with  the  committee  unde 
Schedule  I,  and  printed  on  pages  3220  and  3221  of  Tariff  Sehedulec 
No.  14,  Hearings,  etc.,  and  under  Schedule  J,  pa||;e8  3512  to  3516 
Tariff  Schedules,  No.  16,  Hearings,  etc, ;  also  in  the  hope  of  darifyinj 
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the  foUowing  points  regarding  the  tariff  on  cloth  sacks  that  were  left 
indefinite  at  tne  hearings  before  your  committee  January  22  to  25, 
inclusive:  (a)  Selling  methods;  (b)  use  of  cloth  sacks  by  farmers; 
(e)  comparative  manufacturing  costs,  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

POINT  A. 

There  is  no  "  trust "  or  combination  of  any  kind,  either  for  the 
purchase  of  raw  material  or  selling  of  finished  product,  among  the 
cloth-sack  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  ^'  water  " 
in  the  capitalization  of  this  industry.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
product  there  are  no  middlemen.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  product 
IS  sold  by  the  sack  manufacturers  direct  to  consumers. 

POINT  B. 

Consumption  of  new  sacks  hy  farmers. 

COTTON  SACKS. 

Number  produced  and  sold  annnaUy  In  the  United  States 800,000,000 

Number  used  directly  for  sacking  agricnUnral  prodacts   (1  per 

cent) 6, 000, 000 

Number  " conunerciaUy  suitable"  for  sacking  agricultural  prod- 
ucts  500, 000, 000 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  there  would  be  no  material  benefit  to 
the  fanner  from  placing  cotton  sacks  on  the  free  list,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  so  without  gross  injustice  to  the  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton cloth  and  sacks. 

Jute  sacks. — ^Estimate  of  burlap  sacks  manufactured  in  United 
States  and  imported  annually ;  also  classification  of  same  as  to  use : 

MADE  AND  IMPORTED. 

Burlap  sacks  manufactured  annually  in  the  United  States 450,000,000 

Barlap  sacks  imported  annually,  chiefly  from  India 65,000,000 

Total  barlap  sacks  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States..  505, 000, 000 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  USE. 

Factory  products : 

Bran  and  other  mill  stuffs 200, 000, 000 

Fertilizer 50, 000, 000 

Flour  (mostly  export) 28,000,000  ' 

8a|»r 23, 000, 000 

Packing-house   products 10,000,000 

All  other  factory  products 69,000,000 

380, 000, 000 

Fann  prodacts : 

Wheat,  com,  and  oats  (domestic  sacks) 35, 000, 000 

Wheat  (foreign  sacks) 50,000,000 

All  other  farm  prodacts  (domestic  sacks) 35, 000, 000 

All  other  farm  products  (foreign  sacks) 5,000,000 

125, 000, 000 

Total,  fiictory  and  farm  products 505,000,000 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  in  1912  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal cereal  crops  of  the  United  States,  the  rate  of  protective  duty 
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on  each  under  the  present  law,  and  the  approximate  amount  of  each 
crop  sacked : 


Crop. 


Com , 

Wheat 

Oats 

Total 


Bushels. 


3,124,746,000 

730,267,000 

1,418,337,000 


5,273,360,000 


Protected 

by  duty, 

per  bushel. 


10.15 
.25 
.15 


Estimated 

amount  sacked 

(bushels). 


4,000,000 

96,000,000 

125,000,000 


Percent 


295,000,000 


O.U 
13 

as 


4.26 


It  is  clear  from  this  table  that  over  95  per  cent  in  volume  of  the 
three  principal  cereal  crops  of  the  United  States  is  handled  without 
sacking,  only  2f  per  cent  being  handled  in  sacks  of  domestic  manu- 
facture  and  1^  per  cent  in  sacks  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Proportionately  less  of  these  cereals  each  year  is  sacked.  It  will 
probably  be  but  a  short  time  before  99  per  cent  of  the  three  principal 
cereal  crops  of  the  United  States  is  handled  in  bulk. 

Fully  99  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this  country 
which  are  handled  in  sacks  (whole  grains,  seeds,  potatoes,  nuts,  onions, 
etc.)  is  dutiable  under  the  present  tariff  at  a  rough  average  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Inasmuch  as  only  5  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States  is  sackea,  and  inasmuch  as  those  products  that  are 
sacked  have  the  benefit  of  a  25  per  cent  protective  duty,  wherein  is  a 
reasonable  competitive  duty  on  sacks  any  burden  to  the  producer  of 
agricultural  products? 

The  sack  manufacturers  of  this  country  should  be  given  the  same 
measure  of  protection  or  competitive  rates  of  duty  as  may  be  granted 
any  other  manufacturers. 

POINT  c. 


Comparative  Tnanufacturing  costa^  United  States  and  elsewhere. — 
There  were  one  or  two  inaccurate  and  very  general  statements  made 
orally  at  the  hearings  on  January  24  and  25  regarding  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  burlap  sacks  in  this  country  and  the  chief  competing 
country,  India.  Below  find  a  statement  of  costs,  the  correctness  of 
which  we  would  be  glad  to  prove  if  desired : 

Actual  cost  of  making  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  89,835,000 

plain,  unprinted  burlap  sacks,  per  1,000 $5.49 

Averngc  charge  by  Calcutta  mills  over  the  cost  of  the  burlap  cloth  for 
making  burlap  sacks,  as  per  quotations  and  purchases  of  June  8,  1910, 

Aug.  2,  1910,  July  18,  1911,  and  Oct.  24,  1912,  per  1,000 $1.©0 

Difference  against  United  States  manufacture,  per  1,000 $3.  8D 

This  difference  equals,  per  bag $0. 39 

This  difference  equals  approximately,  per  pound $0. 52 

This   difference    (at   lowest   market   price)    equals,   ad  valorem   maxi- 
mum  per  cent 10 

This  difference    (at  highest  market  price)    equals,   ad  valorem   mini- 
mum  per  cent 5 

This  difference    (at  average  market  price)    equals,  ad  valorem  aver- 
age  1 per  cent —        71 

It  is  dear  from  the  above  that  the  present  differential  of  about 
6  per  cent  ad  valor^n  or  three-eighths  cent  per  pound  specific  is  the 
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minimum  wliich  would  enable  the  manufacturer  in  this  countiy  to 
C9mpete  with  India.  Especially  would  this  be  true  should  a  com- 
parison be  made  between  the  necessarily  high  labor  cx)st  of  manu- 
facturing on  our  Pacific  coast,  where  the  manufacturers  of  this 
ooontry  are  at  a  very  much  greater  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
India  and  need  a  differential  of  12  per  cent.  The  figures  given  above 
as  the  cast  in  the  United  States  are  an  average  between  factories 
operating  in  several  different  parts  of  the  country. 

SUMMABY  OF  ARGUMENT  AND  CX)NCLnSI0NS. 

1.  The  cloth-sack  industry  of  the  United  States  is  properly  con- 
ducted, and  is  as  much  entitled  to  fully  competitive  rates  as  any 
other  industry. 

2.  OnljT  about  1  per  cent  of  the  cotton-cloth  sacks  is  used  for  sack- 
ing the  direct  proaucts  of  the  farm,  and  not  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  burlap  sacks. 

3.  Practically  all  farm  products  that  are  sacked  are  dutiable,  and 
only  5  per  cent  of  such  products  is  sacked.  The  present  duties  on 
burlaps  and  burlap  sacks  are  in  no  sense  a  burden  to  the  farmer. 

4.  The  present  differential  between  burlaps  and  burlap  sacks  is  the 
minimum  permissible  as  figured  from  the  average  cost  of  manu- 
facturing in  this  country  and  the  cost  in  foreign  countries. 

The  above  data,  in  our  judgment,  still  further  support  the  rates 
m^ommended  in  the  brief  of  the  bag  manufacturers'  committee, 
found  on  pages  3512  to  3516,  Tariff  Schedules  No.  16,  hearings,  etc. 
(1  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  under  paragraph  352  and  1^  cents  per 
pound  on  sacks,  paragraph  354),  and  we  further  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  of  those  reconmiendations. 


UTEEVATIOHAI.   BSAIB   CC,   by   J.   O.   AHES,   TKEASTTBEB,   47   CHABLES 

8TBEET,  PBOVIDEHCE,  B.  I. 

PROvmENCB,  R.  L,  April  22^  1913. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator:  As  manufacturers  of  a  majority  of  the  articles 
included  under  paragraph  271,  Schedule  I.  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill, 
^e  respectfully  beg  to  protest  against  tne  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  such  a  low  rate  of  duty  will  deal  a  disastrous  blow  to  the 
cotton  small-ware  industry  in  this  country,  if  it  will  not  entirely  de- 
stroy it.    We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

First.  The  articles  listed  under  the  above  paragraph,  cotton  small 
^ares  in  general,  have  for  many  years  had  an  absolutely  free  market. 
There  is  no  "  trust "  or  "  combination  "  to  uphold  prices,  nor  can 
there  be  from  the  very  nature  of  the  business.  Even  under  the 
present  rate  of  duty,  the  finer  grades  are  freely  imported. 

Second.  In  consequence  of  tihe  very  strenuous  competition  that  has 
Piisted  for  many  years,  the  efficiency  of  those  plants  which  have 
succeeded  in  remaining  in  business  has  been  brought  to  a  point  which, 
^e  believe,  is  not  surpassed  in  any  other  industry. 
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Third.  In  consequence  of  the  competition  that  exists  in  this  busi- 
ness, the  margin  of  profit  is  very  small.  The  undersigned  company^ 
the  largest  in  the  business,  and  probably  as  efficient  as  any,  did  its 
business  last  year  on  a  margin  of  profit  of  2  per  cent  on  its  sales. 

Fourth.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  to  25  per  cent  will  abscdutely 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  varieties  of  goods  in  this  coun^ 
try,  and  the  coarser  qualities  could  only  be  made  under  a  reduced 
wa^e  scale.  The  investment  in  machinery,  etc.,  for  making  the  finei 
varieties  of  goods  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  operatives  employed 
thereon  would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Fifth.  The  articles  covered  by  paragraph  291,  Schedule  I,  in  the 
proposed  bill  are  covered  to-day  by  paragraph  330,  Schedule  1,  and 
paragraph  349,  Schedule  J.  Paragraph  349  provides  a  duty  of  C€ 
per  cent,  And  the  specific  duties  in  paragraph  330  work  out  at  about 
the  same  percentage.  Consequently,  a  reduction  to  25  per  cent  seems 
to  us  very  excessive,  as  the  percentage  of  labor  in  the  finer  varieties 
of  cotton  small  wares  is  very  great,  running  in  some  instances  as  higfa 
as  75  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 

We  have  been  very  careful  not  to  exaggerate,  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  considered  as  "  calamity  howlers,"  but  have  endeavored  to  rep- 
resent the  facts  to  you  just  as  they  are,  and  earnestly  trust  that  the 
same  will  receive  your  careful  consideration. 

We  believe  that  a  duty  of  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  while  representing 
a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  rate,  would  enable  the  industry 
to  be  carried  along  without  absolute  disruption. 


General.— COTTON  SCHEDULE. 

HATIOHAL   ASSOCIATIOH    OF    COTTOH    MAHITFACTiraEBS^    B08T0V,    XA8S., 

BY  C.  J.  H.  WOODBiraY,  SECBETA&Y. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  7, 191S. 

Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Corrmdttee^  United  States  Senate^ 

Washington. 

Dbar  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  resolutions  oi 
the  tariff  unanimously  adopted  by  this  association  at  its  ninety 
fourth  meeting,  April  23, 1913. 

[Inclosure.] 

Resolittions  Unanimously  Adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Cotoj! 
Manufacturers  at  its  Ninety-fourth  Meeting,  held  at  Boston,  Mass 
April  23,  1013. 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  it 
annual  convention  to-day  view  with  such  profound  apprehension  the  rate 
on  cotton  manufactures  proposed  in  the  new  Underwood  tariff  bill. 

Resolved,  That  the  regular  order  of  business  be  suspended  and  the  follow  In; 
protest  be  unanimously  adopted  that  the  American  people  and  its  Represeiun 
tives  in  Congress  shall  understand  and  appreciate  the  unexpected  and  unfor 
tnnate  disturbance  threatening  one  of  the  greatest  American  indus^triei? 
unexpected,  for  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  introducing  this  nieatcur 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  pledged  itself  against  anything  so  drastic;   aa 
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misleading,  for  the  bill  is  offered  to  the  American  people  as  a  competitive 
measure  and  not  as  one  injurious  to  American  industry  and  to  American  labor. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sincere  and  firm  conviction  of  the  members  of  this 
AS^x^iation  that  the  proposed  new  rates  are  not  only  inadequate  in  many  cases 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  revise  the  cotton  schedule,  but  that  the  classifications 
are  illogical  and  impractical  and  surely  represent,  to  say  the  least,  a  grave 
oversight  or  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  manufacturing  expense  differentiating 
one  class  of  product  from  another.  It  is  inconceivable  that  yarns  advanced  in 
manufacture  by  many  difllcult  and  expensive  processes  should  not  be  entitled 
t.»  higher  rates  than  single  yams  in  the  gray ;  and  it  is  even  more  incompre- 
bensible  that  the  most  elaborate  and  complicated  weaves,  dyed,  bleached,  or 
tinished,  should  have  only  21  per  cent  higher  rates  than  for  plain  gray  cloths  of 
ci)rresi)onding  numbers  of  yarns. 

Rcwlved  further,  That  the  drastic  reductions  In  cotton  manufactures  and  the 
raising  of  the  rates  upon  materials  entering  into  their  manufacture,  such  as 
indigo  and  other  dyestuffs,  is  contradictory  and  imposes  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense upon  both  manufacturer  and  consumer. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  administrative  feature  of  the  bill  which  provides 
Uiat  if  any  part  of  the  schedule  does  not  result  in  importations  to  the  extent 
of  5  per  cent,  may  bring  about  a  further  reduction  of  rate  should  carry  with 
It  a  corresponding  provision  requiring  the  raising  of  rates  on  such  portions 
wbere  iuiportations  exceed  that  amount. 

Hraolved  further.  That  this  association  records  itself  as  unalterably  opposed 
to  ad  valorem  rates  as  against  specific  duties,  which  protect  when  protection 
\$  most  needed,  which  are  definite  and  easy  of  administration,  which  offer  the 
only  sure  method  yet  devised  by  any  country  to  prevent  undervaluations  and 
fraudulent  importations,  and  which  have  not  only  stood  the  test  of  50  years  In 
onr  customs  service,  but  are  based  upon  tiie  actual  description  of  goods  as 
liougbt  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  every  day  in  the  year. 

Ue^olvcd,  That  as  spokesmen  for  the  cotton  industry,  in  which  is  directly 
concerned  the  welfare  and  livelihood  of  over  2,000,000  people,  not  local  but  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  area  of  the  United  States,  the  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  do  hereby  voice  their  most  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  threatened  crippling  of  this  industry  in  the  name  of  revenue 
and  price  regulation  when  neither  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  the  essential 
features  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form  and  when  there  is  no  need  whatsoever 
for  monopolistic  curbing,  nothing  even  remotely  approaching  monopoly  existing 
in  tbis  hidnstry,  and  at  a  time  when  it  has  been  suffering  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years  a  period  of  unexampled  depression  on  account  of  overproduction 
with  attendant  domestic  competition  in  its  bitterest  and  most  relentless  form. 

We  urge  upon  Congress  such  modifications  of  the  bill  as  will  bring  it  at  least 
within  the  expreBsed  and  declared  platform  upon  which  the  political  party  in 
power  was  elected  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  this  tariff  revision. 

Bt  U  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rwientatives,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
all  individual  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

A  true  copy  from  the  records. 

Attest: 

Edwin  Fabnham  Greene,  President, 
C.  J.  H.  WooDBiTBY,  Secretary, 


BY  J.  O.  TERRBLL,  OF  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 
COTTON  AND   THE    TARIFF — ^THE    SOUTH's   PROTECTED    INDUSTRY. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Novemlcr  22^  191 L 

The  rapid  absorption  by  cotton  of  the  wool  field  has,  indeed,  been  one  of  the  most 
s?txifjcant  changes  in  American  industry  since  the  McKinley  bill  of  1890. — Ida  M, 

For  some  months  I  have  been  trying  to  convince  the  cotton  raisers 
of  the  South  that  they  were  possibly  deriving  more  benefit  from  a 
protective  tariff  than  any  other  class  of  people.     Thirty-five  years 
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ago  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  using  only  11^^  pounds  of 
cotton  per  capita  per  annum.  In  1908  (the  last  year  lor  which  we 
have  statistics),  we  used  less  wool  per  capita  per  annum  than  we  did 
35  years  ago,  while  our  consumption  of  cotton  had  increased  to  29^ 
pounds  per  capita  per  annum,  a  net  increase  of  about  18^  pounds  pel 
capita  per  annum.  As  we  have  90,000,000  of  people  such  an  increase 
means  that  we  are  now  using  in  the  United  States  3,335,000  bales  oi 
cotton  of  500  pounds  eacjh  per  annum  more  than  we  would  be  usin^ 
if  we  were  back  at  the  former  fijgures  of  cotton  consumption  per  capita. 

I  maintain  that  this  vast  increase  in  the  use  of  cotton  at  good 
prices  has  been  largely  caused  by  the  tariflF  on  wool,  which  is  aooul 
11  cents  per  pound  on  wool  imported  into  this  country.  In  othei 
words,  every  pound  of  ordinary  wool  that  is  brought  to  us  from 
abroad  must  pay  to  our  Government  a  tax  of  11  cents  before  it  is 
allowed  to  land  on  our  shores  and,  therefore,  its  cost,  d^vered  here, 
is  the  purchase  price  of  it  elsewhere,  plus  the  tax  of  1 1  cents  per  pound. 
This  has  kept  the  price  of  wool  high,  and  our  people  have  increased  the 
use  of  cotton  because  cotton  was  cheaper  than  wool  with  a  tariff  tax 
upon  it. 

During  Cleveland's  administration,  when  the  tax  on  wool  was 
entirely  removed,  wool  was  delivered  in  Boston  from  Australia,  South 
America,  New  Zealand,  Asia,  and  Africa  at  about  7  cents  per  pound 
and  it  can  be  delivered  there  to-day  if  the  tariff  is  again  removed  for 
that  price  or  less.  When  it  was  so  dfeUvered  our  cotton  dropped  to  less 
than  5  cents  oer  pound,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  cotton  to  sell  for  a 
higher  price  tnan  wool.  The  tax  was  restored  as  soon  as  McKinloy 
was  elected,  and  the  price  of  wool  was  immediately  increased  by  11 
cents  per  pound,  and  it  remains  at  about  that  price  to-day,  to  wit.  7 
cents  plus  11  cents,  or  18  cents  per  pound.  When  we  restored  the 
tariff  on  wool  after  McKinley's  election,  cotton  immediately  went  up  in 
price,  and  has  been  up  ever  since  until  the  present  year,  when,  because 
of  constant  tariff  agitation,  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills  are  closed. 
and  many  that  are  running  in  the  United  States  are  afraid  to  run  on 
full  time,  because  they  know  that  if  we  have  cheap  wool  next  year 
all  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics  must  decrease  in  price  and,  therefore,  they 
do  not  wish  to  have  a  large  amount  of  such  labrics  on  hand.  From  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  published  at  Philadelphia. 
I  make  this  quotation  regarding  the  present  price  of  cotton: 

The  striking  fact  about  the  successive  breaks  in  cotton  which  have  carried  prir« 
down  to  the  lowest  level  in  three  yejlrs,  has  been  the  utter  indifference  of  the  cotton 
mills.  *  *  *  New  England  mills  have  been  making  less  than  70  per  cent  of  their 
normal  purchases  at  this  season  of  the  year.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  cotton  mille  of  the  country 
are  operating  about  20,000,000  spindles — about  70  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 

To  prove  my  contentions  I  wish  to  call  five  witnesses,  all  of  them 
residing  in  the  North,  aU  of  them  opposed  to  the  tariff  on  wool,  al- 
though they  give  a  reason  for  their  opposition  which  may  astonish 
the  oouthem  Democrats  who  are  voting  with  them.  The  witnesses 
I  call  contend  for  free  wool  because  free  wool  means  cheap  wool 
These  witnesses  are:  First,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  one  of  the  best- 
known  poUtical  writers  of  our  time,  arid  author  of  the  publicationii 
known  as  ^^The  Cruelties  of  the  Tariff,''  and  ^^The  Tariff  in  Our 
Times";  second,  Chester  Wright,  formerly  of  Harvard  Univeisity, 
and  now  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  author  of  the  book,  **Wo'ol 
Growing  and  the  Tariff";  third,  the  Chicago  Tribune;  fourth,   the 
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literary  K^t;  and  fifth,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which,  like  most 
other  inhabitants  of  Wall  Street,  seems  to  deUght  in  low-priced  cot- 
ton. I  will  give  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  in  quotations.  The 
following  are  from  Miss  Tarbell's  book: 

Wool  the  world  over  has  always  been  accepted  as  the  poor  man's  special  Mend. 
It  protects  against  cold  and  damp,  it  wears  well,  and  looks  well  (p.  280). 

For  20  years  this  valuable  standard  material  has  been  every  day  receding  further 
from  the  reach  of  the  gieat  mass  of  Americans.  Many  housewives  the  country  over 
have  ceased  buying  woolen  blankets,  substituting  the  cotton-filled  puff  or  "comfort." 
•  *  *  Knit  cotton  undergarments  are  generally  substituted  for  wool,  as  are  heavy 
knit  cotton  stockings  for  woolen  stockings.  Many  thousands  know  they  that  can  not 
think  of  wool,  and  dismiss  the  idea  (p.  281). 

Theie  is  no  doubt  the  young  girl's  cotton -worsted  gown  looks  well  at  the  start,  the 
ouiion  warp  suit  of  the  lal>oring  man  has  a  correct  finish,  color,  and  style,  *  *  *  but 
in  two  particulars  the  cotton  substitute  fails.  It  has  not  the  waimth,  and  it  does  not 
keep  its  appearance.  If  a  man  puts  on  enough  cotton  garments,  he  can  get  the  same 
▼aniith,  but  he  can  not  get  from  cotton  the  same  protection  against  storm  and  wet, 
the  same  safeguard  where  his  labor  subjects  him  to  excessive  perspiration.  He  can 
not  set  the  same  comfort  at  night.  Moreover,  his  garment  becomes  shabby  and  loses 
its  wape  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Women  can  no  longer  make  over  with  satisfaction 
the  gowns  they  once  wore  a  series  of  winters  (p.  283). 

The  Rapid  Absorption  by  Cotton  of  the  Wool  Field  has,  indeed,  been  One  of  the 
Most  Significant  Cnanges  m  American  Industry  Since  the  McKinley  bill  of  1890 
(p.  287). 

Mr.  Aldrich  had  been  in  the  Senate  since  1881.  *  *  *  His  work  for  his  wool, 
cotton,  and  sugar  constituents  had  been  marked  bv  those  who  studied  the  debates  and 
votes.  »  ♦  ♦  Herejectedeveryprincipleon  which  Mr.  Mills  had  worked.  ♦  *  * 
The  Republicans  had,  indeed,  in  1883,  pretty  generally  given  up  the  idea  of  admit- 
ting free  any  raw' materials  which  were  produced  in  this  country.  The  notion  that  if 
you  give  to  one  you  must  give  to  all  had  been  steadilv  making  converts  since  the 
farly  seventies,  and  it  was  laid  down  emphatically  by  Mr.  Aldrich  as  one  of  the  tariff 
principles  of  his  party  (p.p.  16^170). 

From  her  article  entitled  "The  Cruelties  of  the  Tariff/'  published 
in  the  American  Magazine  for  October,  1910,  I  take  the  two  state- 
ments next  following: 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this  astonishing  change  in  the  relative  use  of  the  two 
materials  (wool  and  cotton)  is  all  due  to  the  tariff.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
srn*at  determining  factor  in  the  United  States  has  been  this  duty,  combined  with  a 
apcond  mischief  maker — the  compound  duties  on  all  products  of  wool -imported. 

^liy  is  wool  passing?  Why  uiould  the  materials  which  are  used  in  our  cheap 
clothing  be  unsatisfactory?  *  *  *  The  chief  reason  in  the  present  case,  the  one 
which  18  more  powerful  uian  all  the  rest,  is  the  tax  which  our  (government  levies  on 
vool  and  woolen  products. 

Referring  to  shoddy  and  other  materials  sometimes  used  in  the 
place  of  wool,  she  says  in  the  book  quoted  from  above: 

Prohibitive  duties  were  placed  upon  all  kinds  of  wool  substitutes.  *  *  *  That 
is,  after  taxing  wool  off  our  backs,  the  wool  substitutes  were  taken  away.  Deprived 
of  the  advantages  which  the  inventions  for  using  waste  (shodd}^)  gave,  there  was 
nothing  left  but  cotton  for  the  bulk  of  the  substitutes  used  in  the  inexpensive  goods, 
and  cotton  it  has  been  ever  since  (p.  287). 

It  (the  tariff)  drove  the  manufacturers  not  to  use  more  wool,  but  to  find  a  substitute 
for  wool  (p.  249). 

The  cotton  crop  in  1897  was  valued  at  $319,500,000;  in  1900,  $511,000,000;  in  1905, 
1632.000,000  (p.  253). 

Vast  quantities  of  so-called  cotton- worsteds  are  manufactured  annually.  The 
tmoimt  of  wool  in  these  goods  has  been  steadily  decreasing  in  the  past  few  years,  falling 
{ntm  50  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  and  from  there  to  practically  al}  cotton  (p.  282). 

From  Prof.  Wright^s  book  I  quote  as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  diminishing  production  of  wool  since  1895,  has  greatly  reduced  the  averace 
ivmilable  per  head  of  population,  and  its  place  has,  no  doubt,  been  taken  by  the  lar^ly 
iocreased  production  of  cotton.  This  cnange  is  particularly  striking  in  the  United 
Stales  (p.  295). 
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In  the  years  following  1890,  the  growth  of  knit  goods  was  quite  phenomenal,  over 
100  per  cent,  yet  with  ail  this  growth  it  was  most  remarkable  that  the  amount  of  wool  i 
consumed  increased  less  than  one-fourth  as  fast.    The  gain  was  made  poesible  only  by 
the  increased  use  of  cotton,  the  consumption  of  which  rose  over  300  per  cent  during  the 
succeeding  15  years  (p.  294). 

The  most  dangerous  rival  of  wool  is  cotton  (p.  296). 

The  higher  the  tariff  raises  the  price  of  wool,  the  greater  the  extent  to  which  other 
fibres  are  substituted  for  it  (p.  326). 

The  use  of  cotton  in  the  manufactures  of  wool  is  increasing  faster  than  wool  iteetf. 
The  increased  duty  raised  the  price  of  wool  and  resulted  in  its  decreased  consumption 
per  capita  (p.  297.) 

In  1896  we  imported  $53,000,000  worth  of  wool.  This  was  dur-; 
mg  Cleveland's  aaministration.  The  law  restoring  the  tariff  on  wool 
was  passed  in  1897,  soon  after  McKinley's  election.  As  a  result  of 
it,  we  only  imported  in  1898  wool  to  the  value  of  fifteen  millions, 
and  in  1899  to  the  value  of  fourteen  millions,  and  in  1907,  althou^zh 
our  population  was  largely  increased,  only  to  the  value  of  twenty- 
two  milUons  (see  p.  342). 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune  I  quote  the  following: 

It  will  be  a  pleasing  task  to  give  the  men,  women  and  children  of  this  country 
cheaper  and  better  clothing.  The  high  duties  on  wool,  coupled  with  the  except ve 
compensatory  duties  on  woolen  goods,  have  been  a  curse  to  the  people.  They  have 
had  to  array  themselves  in  garments  made  of  shoddy  and  cotton,  which  had  neither 
warmth  nor  durability. 

From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  I  take  the  following: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  high  tariff  on  wool  has  helped  to  drive  the  consumer  to 
substitute  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  of  cotton. 

From  the  Literary  Digest  of  April  29,  1911,  I  take  the  following 
precious  morsel,  which  ought  to  be  particularly  interesting  to  thoM* 
cotton  raifc.ers  who  are  voting  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  editor,  in 
discussing  the  cut  in  the  wool  tariflF,  and  summing  up  the  opinions  of 
the  newspapers  in  regard  to  it,  says: 

Our  people  are  now  wearing  cotton  and  shoddy  where  they  should  be  wearing  wool, 
say  the  critics  of  the  woolen  tariff,  and  the  Democrats  proclami  that  the  cut  will  clothe 
the  shivering  j)oor  and  check  the  ravages  of  pneumonia. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Digest  is  given  a  quotation  from  the  Fort 
Worth  Record,  as  follows: 

Woolen  goods  are  just  as  much  necessaries  of  life  as  bread  and  meat,  yet  the  tariff 
has  made  those  articles  so  costly  to  the  people  that  they  are  well-nigh  in  the  cate- 
gory of  luxuries. 

Hon.  Clarence  Ouslej,  who  is  editor  of  the  Record,  recently  went 
to  New  Orleans  and  joined  with  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  in 
urging  that  a  trust  be  formed  in  the  South  to  hold  cotton  and  to 
decrease  its  production  in  order  to  increase  its  price.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  recognized  that  perhaps  the  best  waj  to  increase  the 
price  of  any  commodity  is  to  increase  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put, 
and  that  the  quickest  way  to  reduce  the  price  is  to  cease  to  use  it. 
The  idea  of  reducing  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  South  is  absolute 
folly.  It  is  going  to  increase.  More  land  is  going  into  cultivation 
and  more  people  are  going  to  engage  in  the  business  of  raising  it. 
Twenty  years  from  now  we  will  be  producing  20,000,000  bales  per 
annum.  What  sensible  southern  men  should  endeavor  to  do  is  to 
increase  its  consumption. 

If  the  tariflF  on  wool  is  removed,  wool  will  again  come  to  this  coun- 
try from  abroad,  as  it  came  in  Cleveland's  last  term.    It  can  be  pro- 
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duced  in  many  countries  of  the  world  under  practically  the  same 
conditions  that  it  was  produced  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  In  those 
countries  most  of  the  pasturage  is  still  free,  and  a  negro  who  can  live 
on  bananas  or  bread  fruit  and  who  can  be  hired  at  15  cents  a  day 
fan  take  care  of  2,000  sheep.  The  amoimt  of  wool  which  can  thus 
be  produced  is  only  limited  cry  the  demand  for  it.  If  the  demand  is 
increased,  the  herds  can  be  mcreased  and  much  more  wool  speedily 
produced. 

Mr.  Ousley,  in  his  estimates  at  New  Orleans,  stated  that  it  costs 
about  16  cents  per  pound  to  produce  a  pound  of  cotton.  I  do  not 
BCTee  with  him  in  this  statement,  because  I  have  raised  a  good  deal 
ot  cotton  myself,  but  I  do  say  that  the  cotton  farmers  of  tne  South 
can  not  successfully  compete  against  7  cent  wool.  Our  crop  this 
mris  about  13,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  If  the  United  States  shoulc! 
cease  to  use  the  3,335,000  bales  of  cotton  which  it  is  now  using 
largely  because  of  a  wool  tariff,  where  will  that  surplus  be  con- 
sumed? What  will  be  the  effect  of  its  nonconsumption  upon  the 
cotton  market?  A  10,000,000-bale  crop  will  then  create  a  larger 
surplus  than  a  13,000,000-bale  crop  creates  now. 

These  are  questions  that  ought  to  be  earnestly  considered  by  the 
s<i»uthem  farmer.  He  is  doing  everything  he  can  to  remove  the  tariff 
on  wool  or  to  reduce  it  so  low  that  it  will  not  protect  the  cotton  which 
lie  raises.  He  is  voting  constantly  directly  against  his  own  interests. 
Practically  every  Member  of  Congress  from  the  South  is  doing  his 
utmost  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  wool,  and  thereby  reduce  the  price  of 
the  South's  own  and  chief  production.  Perhaps  some  one  will  answer 
this  by  saying  that  the  people  of  the  South  are  opposed  to  the  tariff 
on  principle,  r^ardless  of  whether  it  hurts  them  or  helps  them.  To 
this  I  answer  that  a  people  whose  governors  gather  together  to  form 
a  trust  to  increase  the  price  of  the  commodity  which  they  have  to  sell, 
while  condemning  in  bitter  terms  all  others  who  form  trusts  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  what  they  have  to  buy,  are  not  particularly  worry- 
ing about  abstract  principles  when  discussing  questions  of  bread 
and  meat. 


THOKAS  O.  KABVm,  SECBETABY  OF  THE   HOME   MABXET  CLUB, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  27,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  Kindly  permit  me  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
niittec  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Board's  investigation  of  cotton  manufactures,  and  a  few  comments 
^u^ested  thereby: 

In  the  cost  of  raw  material  there  is  practically  no  advantage  pos- 
^••s.sed  by  either  country. 

In  the  matter  of  spinning  the  comparison  is  made  between  mule 
spinning  which  is  the  prevalent  custom  in  England  and  ring  spinning 
vhich  is  the  customary  method  in  the  United  States.  Mule  spinning 
fc»  ajs  a  rule  a  more  expensive  process  but  it  produces  yarn  of  a  some- 
wliat  higher  quality. 
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Therefore  in  comparing  the  English  and  American  costs  of  spix] 
mng  it  should  be  noticed  that  they  employ  in  England  a  more  expen 
sive  method  and  that  they  could  reduce  the  cost  of  spinning  bj 
adopting,  if  it  became  necessary  to  maintain  their  advantage,  th 
less  expensive  ring  spinning  method  employed  in  the  United  States 

Comparing  the  most  efficient  English  null  and  the  most  efficiei 
American  mill  the  board  found  that  the  cost  of  spinning  yani  i 
England  averaged  seven-eighths  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  labor  cost  that  would  amount  to  $1  for  spinnin 
yarn  in  the  United  States  would  cost  $0.87^  in  England.  Tlu*s 
figures  relate  only  to  the  lower  number  of  yams,  for  the  repoi 
distinctly  says — 

that  these  relative  costs  do  not  include  yams  of  the  higher  counts    ♦    ♦    ♦    aince  tl 
board  was  not  able  to  secure  sufficiently  detailed  figures  on  the  higher  counts  abmai 

The  report  then  submits  findings  in  regard  to  the  lower  counts  ( 
yarn  only,  for  the  board  plainly  states  that  it  was — 

not  able  to  secure  sufficiently  detailed  figures  on  the  higher  counts  abroad  (p.  9). 

COST  OF  WEAVING. 

The  report  says  (p.  11)  that — 

in  the  matter  of  turning  yam  into  woven  fabrics  the  board  was  unable  to  secure  mi 
detailed  foreign-cost  figures  as  in  the  case  of  spinning. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  looms  tended  per  weaver  is  greater  i 
the  United  States  than  in  England,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  Engli^ 
looms  run  somewhat  faster  tnan  the  looms  in  tliis  country. 

In  England  a  weaver  on  plain  looms  usually  tends  four  looms ;  i 
this  country  six  and  frequently  eight,  and  occasionally  even  more,  i 
the  loom  is  eauipped  with  **warp  stop  motions.'' 

The'Engllsn  weaver  is  full;^  capable  of  tending  as  many  looms « 
our  weavers,  but  the  labor  unions  forbid  this  in  order  that  there  m* 
be  more  employment  for  labor.  So  far  this  restriction  in  the  numb< 
of  looms  which  an  Enghsh  weaver  is  allowed  to  tend  has  not  worke 
anv  particular  hardship  to  British  manufacturers,  for  they  are  sti 
able  to  compete  successfully  with  this  and  other  cotton-manufacturin 
countries  and  dispose  in  foreign  markets  of  80  per  cent  of  thei 
production. 

Whenever  this  regulation  enforced  by  the  labor  unions  become 
detrimental  to  England's  cotton  industry  it  can  be  chaneed,  and  i 
will  be  changed,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  En^iish  manl 
facturers  operate  wiU  be  removed. 

When  we  compare  automatic  looms,  which  are  largely  used  in  xU 
country  in  the  making  of  medium  and  coarse  fabrics,  with  the  pbu 
looins  commonly  usea  in  England,  our  advantage  is  more  marked 
for  a  weaver  can  tend  easily  20  automatic  looms,  and  sometimes  a 
expert  can  tend  28. 

But  here,  too,  is  an  advantage  which  can  not  be  considered  as  pel 
manent,  for,  using  the  plain  looms,  England  is  able  to  produce  til 
medium  and  coarse  fabrics  as  cheaply  as  we  can  on  automatic  loomi 
and  when  England  utilizes  more  generally  the  automatic  loom  we  wj 
be  wholly  unable  to  meet  her  cost  of  production  without  a  great  redui 
tion  in  wages. 
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Already  England  is  beginning  to  use  the  automatic  looms  and  it  is 
most  unwise  to  base  our  cotton  duties  on  the  diflFerence  in  the  cost  of 
production  which  is  based  on  a  temporary  difference  in  methods  of 
weaving. 

In  fact,  competition  is  so  keen  now  in  cotton  manufacturing  that 
the  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  invent  and 
adopt  labor-«aving  devices  and  substitute  machmery  for  human  labor 
in  order  to  live  at  all.  When  England  needs  to  do  so  she  will  adopt 
tlie  same  labor-saving  machinery  and  will  greatly  increase  her  power 
U)  compete  with  us. 

LARGER   INVESTMENT   IN    AMERICAN   MILLS. 

The  cost  of  an  automatic  loom  is  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of  a 
plain  loom,  and  the  investment  in  looms  by  American  mills  is  over 
twice  as  much  as  the  investment  required  in  England. 

The  Tariff  Board  distinctly  states  that — 

the  method  of  detennining  coets  adopted  by  the  board  does  not  include  the  item  of 
intereet.  So  a  mere*comi>ariBon  of  weaving  costs  does  not  fairly  represent  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  cloth  in  the  two  countries. 

Moreover,  since  the  Tariff  Board's  report,  wages  in  this  country 
have  been  increased  15  per  cent  and  hours  of  labor,  in  Massachusetts 
milk,  have  been  reduced  from  58  a  week  to  54.  This  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  alone  increases  the  cost  of  production  at  least  2  J 
pPF  cent. 

Xot  only  is  the  cost  of  automatic  looms  greater  than  the  cost  of 

Elain  looms  but  the  entire  cost  of  a  plant  is  greater  here  than  abroad. 
rom  the  Tariff  Board's  summary — 

it  appears  that  the  cost  of  erecting  a  building  is  about  40  per  cent  greater  in  this  coun- 
tr)'  toan  in  England,  the  cost  of  equipment  for  a  spinning  mill  about  70  per  cent 
higher,  and  the  cost  of  equipment  for  a  weaving  plant  (with  plain  looms  in  both 
couiitries)  about  50  per  cent  higher.  Where  a  mill  is  equipped  with  automatic  looms 
>&^  u  rommonly  the  case  in  this  country)  the  cost  of  the  looms  is  at  least  two  and  a 
half  times  the  cost  for  a  mill  equipped  with  plain  looms. 

These  additional  expenses  of  the  American  mUls  are  not  included 
in  the  Tariff  Board's  estimate  of  comparative  costs,  because  their 
n>>ts  relate  merely  to  separate  and  specific  processes  of  manufacture, 
like  the  spinning  process,  the  weaving  process,  the  finishing  process. 

On  some  features  of  the  process  of  spinning  or  weaving  or  finishing, 
we  may  have  an  advantage,  on  other  features  of  the  same  process 
England  has  an  advantage,  but  when  all  of  the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  cost  of  production  are  considered,  our  incidental  advantages 
disappear  and  England's  advantage  over  us  increases. 

Under  the  present  tariff  rates  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  importations 
^  varns  amount  annually  to  $4,000,000  and  over. 

beventy-eight  two-ply  yarns  with  a  duty  of  19i  cents  a  pound, 
^'quivalent  to  35.71  per  cent,  were  imported  in  1910  to  the  amount  of 
over  900,000  pounas,  including  the  mercerized  yarns  of  the  same 
count.  On  these  yarns  alone  a  duty  of  over  $180,000  was  collected. 
In  fact,  importations  of  that  particular  number  exceeded  domestic 


production  by  over  200,000  pounds. 
Some  of  the  lar£:e  selling 


__     large  selling  houses  import  yarns  above  number  80 's 
Wause  they  can  inaport  them  cheaper  under  our  present  duties  of  35 
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to  40  per  cent  than  they  can  make  them  in  the  American  mills  whicl 
they  control  or  in  which  they  have  an  interest. 

And  yet  the  proposition  to  indorse  the  House  bill  would  force  u< 
to  approve  duties  on  these  yarns  of  only  20  and  25  per  cent^  whicl 
would  absolutely  annihilate  the  fine-yam  industry  of  this  country. 

In  the  production  of  the  finer  cotton  cloths  automatic  looms  m 
not  generally  used;  in  fact,  they  are  employed  but  little  on  finer  goodj 
than  40's.  In  New  Bedford,  the  seat  of  the  fine  goods  manufacturer! 
in  this  country,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  looms  are  automatic  and  9( 
per  cent  are  plain  looms. 

The  fine  cloths  require  much  more  care,  skill,  and  labor  in  thei) 
manufacture.  Rates  based  on  the  diflFerence  in  the  cost  of  wea\iui 
on  plain  and  automatic  looms  would  force  the  New  Bedford  mills  oul 
of  business,  because  90  per  cent  of  their  looms  are  plain  and  only  1( 
per  cent  automatic. 

The  rates  of  H.  R.  3321  would  compel  the  abandonment  of  tli^ 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  of  fine  yarns  and  fine  cloths  aod 
force  all  of  our  mills  which  tried  to  struggle  along  into  the  productioE 
of  medium  and  coarse  goods,  a  field  which  is  already  overcrowded,  anil 
the  result  would  be  the  closing  of  many  mills,  the  discharge  of  nianj 
workmen,  lower  wages,  and  a  state  of  demoralization  in  the  industry 

WHY  so  FEW  AUTOMATIC  LOOMS  ARE  USED  IN  ENGLAND. 

Several  reasons  are  advanced  for  the  delay  in  the  more  genord 
adoption  of  the  automatic  loom  in  England.  For  one  thing,  the  aut<v 
matic  loom  costs  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  ordinary  plain  loom; 
and  this  has  deterred  many  English  mills  already  equipped  will 
plain  looms  from  adopting  them.  Again>  English  mills  ao  not  rul 
such  a  large  number  of  looms  on  a  single  standard  fabric  as  (k 
American  mills,  and  the  automatic  loom  has  not  been  found  so  suitable 
as  plain  looms  for  the  varied  Lancashire  trade  in  dhoties  and  otliel 
fancies.  Furthermore,  the  automatic  loom  requires  stronger  an<! 
better  warp  yarn  than  the  plain  loom,  for  the  breakage  of  a  single 
warp  thread  stops  the  loom.  The  American  mills  use  strong  rinir 
spun  warp  yarns;  while  a  large  portion  of  the  English  mills,  producing 
mainly  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Orient  and  other  regions,  have  t^ 
size  heavily  to  make  goods  cheap  enough,  and  they  ordinarily  use  i 
much  lower  grade  of  yam  than  would  American  mills  for  fabrics  thai 
pass  under  the  same  trade  name.  The  warp  yams  used  in  the  bull 
of  English  cloths  are  mule  spun;  and  since  they  are  soft  twisted  U 
enable  them  to  take  up  a  larger  amount  of  sizing  and  to  give  tb^ 
required  feel  to  the  cloth,  they  are  not  so  suited  to  the  automatic  Icon 
as  are  the  stronger  American  yarns. 

An  additional  reason  for  tne  limited  use  of  the  automatic  loonii 
appears  to  be  the  objection  to  them  of  the  labor  unions,  which  liav^ 
been  afraid  that  they  would  be  used  to  displace  labor  and  to  thro^ 
more  work  on  the  weaver  without  proportionately  increasing  lii 
earnings.     (P.  495,  Vol.  II,  Tariff  Board's  Report.) 

WAGES. 

Table  210,  page  664,  of  the  Tariff  Board's  report,  shows  that  tli< 
hourly  earnings  of  weavers  in  the  northern  United  States  are  55.5  p<?i 
cent  nigher  for  males  and  78.6  per  cent  higher  for  females  than  th< 
earnings  of  weavers  in  England. 
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In  the  southern  United  States  the  weavers'  hourly  earnings  arei 
32.9  per  cent  higher  for  males  and  42.5  per  cent  higher  for  females, 
than  the  hourly  earnings  of  weavers  in  England. 

For  mule  spinnei-s  the  hourly  earnings  in  the  United  States  are  fromi, 
35  to  47.3  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  mule  spinners  in  England. 

For  ring  spinners  the  hourly  earnings  in  the  northern  United  States 
arc  from  82.7  to  89.9  per  cent  higher  than  in  England.  In  the  south- 
em  United  States  the  earnings  of  ring  spinners  are  from  28.8  to  39.7 
per  cent  higher  than  in  England. 

For  spoolers  the  hourly  earnings  in  the  northern  United  States  are 
from  81.8  to  104.8  per  cent  higher  than  in  England;  and  in  the 
southern  United  States  from  31.2  to  70.5  per  cent  higher  than  in 
England. 

For  picker  hands  the  hourly  earnings  in  the  northern  United  States 
ire  12.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  England,  but  the  English  earnings 
are  11.4  per  cent  higher  than  they  are  in  the  southern  United  States 
in  this  occupation 

For  slasher  tenders  the  hourly  earnings  in  the  northern  United 
States  are  from  7.3  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  England,  but  the 
English  earnings  are  from  28.7  to  29.8  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
southern  Unitra  States  in  this  occupation. 

For  fine-frame  tenders  the  hourly  earnings  in  the  northern  United 
States  are  from  79.8  to  103  per  cent  higher  than  in  England  and  for 
the  southern  United  States  54.5  per  cent  higher  thaii  in  England. 

For  intermediate  tenders  the  hourly  earnings  in  the  northern 
United  States  are  from  98.2  to  120.4  per  cent  higher  than  in  England. 

For  twisters  the  hourly  earnings  in  the  northern  United  States  are 
111.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  England  and  for  the  southern  United 
States  58.1  per  cent  higher  than  in  England. 

LABOR   AND  CAPITAL   ENTITLED   TO   CONSIDERATION. 

The  products  of  American  mills  and  factories  are  not  the  result  of 
labor  alone.  They  are  due  to  a  combination  of  labor  and  of  capital. 
In  the  United  States  labor  is  supplemented  with  a  larger  investment 
in  labor-saving  machinery  than  m  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
In  figuring,  therefore,  fair  returns  to  an  industry  it  should  not  be 
orerlookea  that  capital  as  wdl  as  labor  is  entitled  to  its  reward,  and 
where  by  supplementing  labor  with  an  increased  investment  of 
cj^>ital  a  larger  quanfity  or  value  of  product  results  it  is  unfair  to 
attribute  this  larger  product  wholly  to  labor,  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  it  is  due  to  the  larger  investment  in  machinery  and  laoor- 
saring  devices. 

We  produce  in  this  country  a  larger  value  per  employee  of  many 
m&nufactured  products  because  of  this  intelligent  and  effective 
<*<^Hjf>eration  of  labor  and  of  capital.  The  result  should  not  be  credited 
^•'  either  one  alone,  but  both  labor  and  capital  should  have  fair  and 
ju4  consideration. 

WELLINGTOK,  SEARS  ft  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

May  24,  1913. 

We  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  that  in  our  opinion  the 
^ -inr^^stion  of  the  Amencan  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  pre- 
^'  uled  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  of  the  House  during  the 
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hearing  in  January,  and  which  was  made  up  after  careful  consideration 
gives  the  lowest  rates  that  will  enable  the  cotton  mills  of  this  country 
to  operate.  We  inclose  a  copy  of  these  rates,  showing  the  comparisoc 
between  them  and  what  we  understand  to  be  the  rates  in  the  House 
bill. 

You  will  note  from  this  circular  that  the  average  rates  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  are  40.61  per  cent;  the  average  rate  proposed  by  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Afsociation  is  24.30  per  cent ;  and 
these  rates,  as  stated  above,  we  consider  the  very  lowest  that  the  in 
dustry  will  stand.  The  rates  in  the  new  bill,  averaging  16.23  pei 
cent,  show  such  a  drastic  cut  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  cotton 
ynilla  of  the  country  in  general,  and  especially  the  fine-goods  mills  ol 
New  England,  can  operate  without  a  material  reduction  in  wages. 

As  an  instance  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  bill  we  would  point 
out  that  the  rate  ^iven  on  single  yam  in  the  gray  is  the  same  as  od 
combed,  twisted,  dyed,  or  colored  yam.  As  a  specific  instance,  on 
No.  100  yam  the  twisting  process  alone  is  about  21  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  yarn;  that  is,  No.  100  2-ply  yam  costs  approximateljf 
21  per  cent  more  than  No.  100  single  yam.  Furthermore,  cotton 
clotns,  class  2,  made  from  No.  100  2-ply  yam  is  only  given  2^  per  cent 
over  class  1  made  from  No.  100  single  yarns.  This,  ot  course,  is  betti^i 
than  the  rate  on  the  yam  itself,  wnere  there  is  no  difference,  but  the 
difference  ol  2^  per  cent  is,  in  our  opinion,  wholly  inadequate,  and  we 
believe  the  difference  should  be  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association.  The 
difference  m  cost  as  between  single  and  ply  yarn,  of  course,  holds  good 
in  all  numbers,  although  the  proportion  is  greater  in  the  finer  than  in 
the  coarser  numbers,  and  this  you  will  see  is  allowed  for  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Association,  although  it  is  not  allowed  foi 
in  the  rates  in  the  bill. 

You  will  also  notice  that  the  duty  on  finished  goods — that  is. 
bleached,  dyed,  etc.,  or  made  from  colored  yams — is  the  same  in  al) 
classes.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  very  inconsistent  indeed  as  many  ol 
the  fancy  styles  that  would  come  in  under  classes  2,  3,  and  4  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  luxuries  and  would  be  a  proper  source  of  revenue. 
We  consider  that  the  rates  recommended  by  tne  association  in  Xhh 
connection  are  consistent  and  are  as  low  as  snould  be  made. 

Furthermore,  it  is  our  opinion  that  in  section  262,  covering  plushw 
velveteens,  corduroys,  etc.,  although  40  per  cent,  the  rate  in  the  bill 
may  be  sufficient  on  corduroys,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  on  velveteens 
We  believe  the  duty  should  really  be  50  per  cent  on  both,  but  certainlj 
not  less  than  50  per  cent  on  velveteens.  These  fabrics,  which  Aii 
known  as  pile  fabrics,  are  subjected  to  a  third  process,  viz,  the  cuttinj 

Erocess,  wnich  is  all  labor  requiring  skilled  operatives,  and  velveteoni 
eing  finer  than  corduroys  require  an  additional  amount  of  cutting 
and  therefore  more  labor  is  involved.  Furthermore,  these  goods  an 
in  the  nature  of  luxuries  and  we  consider  them  also  a  proper  source  o\ 
revenue. 
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UHUSL  BOSS,  FRBSIDSNT  OF  THE  MULE  SPINNEBS'  T7KIOK  AND  MEM- 
UB  OF  THE  EMEBQENCT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  UNITED  TEXTILB 
WOBKSBS  OF  AMERICA. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  May  SS,  t91S. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  My  message  to  you  is  from  the  workers.  I  am 
seat  here  by  the  workers  in  our  textile  factories,  and  my  expenses 
txt  paid  by  my  local  union  in  New  Bedford.  I  have  been  associated 
vith  the  labor  movement  in  this  country  since  a  young  man.  I 
ws  president  of  the  International  Spinners'  Union  when  22  years 
of  age  and  for  nearly  20  years  its  international  secretary,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America  since  its  inception  up  to  the  present  time,  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  emergency  committee,  which  is  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers only.  I  do  not  claim  to  represent  all  these  interests,  but  I  do 
bow  something  of  the  feelings  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  textile 
workers,  and  having  talked  recently  with  most  of  the  secretaries  of 
ilie  large  cotton  workers'  unions  on  the  proposed  tariff  I  am  some- 
irhfit  conversant  with  the  opinion  of  these  men  on  this  subject.  I 
rant  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  the  proposed  duties  are  too  low  to 
pnvent  large  importation  of  competitive  products.  Only  yester- 
day I  met  President  Golden  of  the  United  Textile  Workers'  Associa- 
tion,  who  gave  me  permission  to  say  for  him  that  he  was  opposed 
U)  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  that  would  be  injurious  to  any  of  our 
cotton  or  woolen  industries. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  convinced  that  your  proposed  rates  are 
loo  low  to  permit  of  continued  employment,  in  view  of  importations 
that  will  surely  follow  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Let  me  say  here, 
bwever,  that  this  does  not  mean  lower  wages  for  us.  The  large 
textile  unions  have  declared  in  their  conventions  that,  in  view  of 
iie  high  cost  of  living,  wages  must  not  be  reduced;  that  any  at- 
«mpt  to  lower  the  wage  rate  will  meet  with  our  most  strenuous 
)p{>osition,  so  it  is  not  lower  wages  we  fear,  but  periods  of  no  wages 
rom  a  reduction  of  or  cessation  of  output. 

We  find  no  fault  with  revision  of  the  tariff  rates.  The  Demo- 
Tatic  Party  was  elected  to  reduce  the  tariff,  but  I  feel  sure  from 
t^  conversations  I  have  had  with  the  people  in  our  mills  that  they 
rusted  the  party  not  to  make  such  reductions  as  would  tend  to 
ijrthor  increase  the  hardships  of  the  workingmen.  That  this  would 
>♦*  tho  result  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  preparations  we  know  are 
low  being  made  by  foreign  manufacturers  at  no  Uttle  expense  to 
manufacture  products  for  export  to  this  country,  which  products 
ir»'  siniilar  to  those  now  being  made  by  us.  The  jubilant  spirit  with 
fcliich  the  cotton  schedule  has  been  received  in  England,  by  the 
)n'sident  of  the  English  manufacturers'  association  down  to  the 
iDiaUpst  manufacturer,  is  very  apparent  from  trade  and  business 
•v'iditions  in  England;  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  jobbers  and 
L*crs  of  yams  from  50*8  upward  using  the  argument  that  in  many 
^H-s  it  will  be  imipossible  for  our  manufacturers  to  quote  prices 
niJiin  several  cents  a  pound  of  that  at  which  the  foreign  manufac- 
ttnrs  can  seU.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  in  my  own  city  of  New  Bed- 
^■^f  where  a  niill  bought  80's  yams  from  England  in  preference 
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to  making  it  themselves,  although  possessed  of  the  facilities  for  ^ 
doing,  when  a  general  reduction  of  wages  of  10  per  cent  took  placi 
and  they  then  commenced  making  the  yams  themselves.  It  is  on] 
fair  to  say  that  this  was  some  years  ago  and  previous  to  the  enaci 
ment  of  the  PayncrAldrich  bill. 

I  am  no  expert  on  cost  of  manufacture  or  sale  of  products  aii 
can  only  speak  to  you  from  the  employees'  standpoint,  viewing  it 
situation  as  an  employee  would.  I  desire  to  impress  upon  you  gfi 
tlemen  the  difficulties  under  which  our  industry  is  laboring  at  it 
present  time.  My  local  organization,  with  about  625  pairs  of  mi 
chines,  requiring  the  emplojrment  of  1,000  men  and  boys,  has  pa\ 
out  in  stoppage  pay  to  its  members  during  the  past  five  years  n'oi 
$60,000  to  $70,000,  and  we  only  pay  for  the  first  13  weeks  of  stoj 
page.  Stoppage  pay  is  paid  to  the  members  of  our  union  duo  i 
the  stoppage  oi  machinery  because  of  lack  of  work. 

As  snowing  the  condition  of  our  industry,  let  me  say  that  o\ 
mills  in  New  Bedford,  for  example,  have  depreciated  in  the  prii 
of  stocks  within  the  last  three  years  some  25  to  60  per  cent.  ON 
industry  in  New  Bedford  is  large  and  is  built  up  almost  wholly  withi 
the  last  30  years  on  goods  manufactured  previously  abroad 

We  have  at  the  present  time  about  54,000  looms  and  3,000,0^ 
spindles.  This  is  more  spindles  than  there  are  in  New  £ng)a2j 
outside  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  and  half  i 
many  more  than  there  are  in  Rhode  Island. 

We  ask  you  to  consider  seriously  any  proposed  schedule  that  wou) 
seriously  cripple  this  industry  or  the  cotton  business  in  general, 
ought  to  add,  however,  that  in  New  Bedford  we  are  the  great  fij 
goods  center  of  this  country.  Oiw  mills  cost  much  more  to  build  nil 
equip  than  similar  plants  abroad ;  at  least  double  the  cost  of  Englu 
fine  mills.  Our  wages  are  very  much  higher,  according  to  the  Tari 
Board  report;  at  least  75  per  cent  more  than  that  paid  in  Engli 
mills.  1  ou  can  not  aflFord  to  reduce  our  standard  oi  living,  and  i 
order  to  maintain  this  we  must  have  not  only  present  wages,  bi 
full  continued  employment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  ground  for  determining  the  prepani 
tariff  rates  has  been  based  on  the  labor  cost.  For  mstance,  vol 
subcommittee  tell  me  that  the  value  of  the  finished  products  uitu 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States  are  worth  $628,000,000,  ai 
that  the  amount  paid  out  in  labor  for  making  these  product?* 
$133,000,000.  This  is  about  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finish^ 
product,  and  you  say  that  you  are  giving  us  an  average  of  20  p 
cent  duties.  May  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  unfair  to  take  tl 
average  percentage  of  labor  cost  to  the  wholesale  value  of  the  ft 
ished  product  for  the  purpose  of  basing  tariff  rates.  For  instan< 
in  my  citv,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  the  wages  paid  to  wholesale  vali 
of  finished  product  would  be  from  about  15  per  cent  to  60  per  ecu 
or  even  70  per  cent,  while  the  protection  you  propose  would  bo  fn* 
10  per  cent  on  the  lower  numbers  to  25  per  cent  on  the  higher  nui 
bers.  This  condition  would  apply  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  tl 
larger  textile  centers  of  this  country. 

Your  subcommittee  asked  me  what  rate  of  tariff  duties  I  wou 
support.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  matter  and  can  only  su^^tl 
rates  from  my  knowledge  of  labor  costs  in  this  country  and  abro:a 
and  also  with  reference  to  the  importations  into  th£s  country. 
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haire  mexxtioiied  above  the  fact  that  a  mill  in  the  city  of  New  Bed- 
ford coxomenced  to  manufacture  80  yams  rather  than  import  them, 
wMch.  tliey  had  previously  done,  but  only  after  there  had  been  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  wage  cost.  May  I  say  here  that  the 
amount  of  importations  of  yams  oi  this  number  are  greater  than  the 
amount  m&nufactured  in  this  country?  The  tariff  duty  on  these 
yams  -was  35  per  cent.  I  should  now  suggest,  since  your  subcom- 
mittee asked  me,  that  the  reduction  be  not  less  than  35  per  cent  on 
numbers  90  to  100,  not  less  than  10  per  cent  from  numbers  1  to  20, 
and  a  proportionate  advance  from  numbers  20  to  90  for  each  10 
numbers,  i?vith  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  numbers  over  100  and  a  fair 
differential  of  increase  for  yarns  advanced  in  manufacture  beyond 
single  in  the  gray  and  for  cloths.  This  advance  is  about  the  propor- 
tion of  advance  in  these  numbers  of  the  labor  cost  between  this 
country  and  abroad. 

973 — ^vor.  2 — ^13 ^12 
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Schedule  J.~FLAX,   HEMP,  AND  JUTE,  AND 

MANUFACTURES  OP. 


Pars.  272-275.— FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

J.  S.  BABBOXTB,  WASHmOTON,  D.  C. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  Every  vegetable  fiber  covered  by  the  proposed  Under- 
wood tariff  biU  is  on  the  free  list  with  the  exception  of  flax  and 
hemp.  I  protest  against  this  discrimination  and  request  that  para- 
grapns  272-275,  covering  raw  and  dressed  flax  and  hemp,  be  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

There  is  no  flax  or  hemp  grown  commercially  to-day  in  the  United 
States  that  can  be  used  for  spinning  purposes.  In  former  years  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  hemp  CTOwn  in  Kentucky,  but  this 
now  has  been  abandoned  for  more  profitable  crops. 


Par.  274.— TOW  OF  FLAX. 

AITDBEW  DtrrrOK  CO.,  BOSTOK,  MASS.,  BT  ALFRED  H.  COLBT,  MAKAGSB. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  22, 191S. 
Senator  Simmons,  Wa^hinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Under  the  proposed  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  there  are 
two  articles  in  which  we  are  particularly  interested,  because  we  have 
had  trouble  with  the  Government  in  the  past  regarding  their  classifica- 
tion, and  the  new  bill  does  not  seem  to  make  these  articles  as  clear 
as  they  should  be  in  our  judgment. 

Under  Schedule  J,  page  70,  line  8,  article  274,  tow  of  flax  $10  per 
ton,  and  under  the  list  of  free  articles  page  111,  line  13,  article  493, 
flax  straw. 

We  understand  that  both  articles  are  practically  the  same  thing'. 

Tow  is  the  coarse  and  broken  part  of  flax  or  hemp  separatea  by 
the  finer  part  by  the  hatchel  or  swingle. 

Flax  straw  is  the  skin  or  fibrous  part  of  the  flax  plant  when  broken 
ftnd  cleaned  by  hatcheling  or  combmg. 

Yon  can  readily  see  that  in  the  trade  they  are  practically  the  same 
thing,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  waste  from  flax  after 
the  seeds  are  taken  out  by  the  process  of  hatchelinjg  or  combing. 

We  natnraUj  would  like  to  have  the  goods  come  m  under  the liead- 
ing  of  article  493,  line  13,  and  w6vld  suggest  that  some  addition  be 
made  to  this  item  to  clarify  it. 
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We  would  suggest  that  it  read,  "Flax  straw"  or  "Waste  from  flax 
with  tlie  seed  removed,"  or  something  similar. 
We  thauk  you  for  any  consideration  you  may  give  the  subject. 


Par.  276.— JUTE  TABVS. 

THE  AIJ.SirrOWR  SPnTRINQ  CO.,  J.B.  BAHBOnB,  PKXSIDENT;  CHBLSU 
VIBXB  ULLB,  PAUL  T.  WISE,  KANAQBR;  DOLPHIN  7UTK  HILLS,  S.  L 
DAVIS,  TBEASUBES. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  May  17, 1913. 
Hon,  F,  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finaiice, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  Inasmuch  as  it  is  proposed  under  the  Underwood  tarifl 
bill  to  have  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  jute  yarns  5  lea 
and  over,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  yams  finer  than  5  lea,  we 
propose  to  you  as  a  compromise  a  duty  of  20  [»er  cent  ad  valorem  on 
all  yams  specified  in  this  paragraph,  which  would  help  Anierican 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  under  nomiai 
conditions.  The  jute-yarn  industry  has  only  shown  a  varied  and 
moderate  return  on  the  money  invested,  as  can  be  proved  by  Gov- 
ernment corporation  returns. 

The  following  tabulated  statement,  covering  the  period  1908-191'J. 
inclusive,  shows  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacturing  14-pouD(! 
yams  in  Dundee,  compared  with  yarns  manufactured  in  this  countr}' 
which  statement  can  be  verified  by  consular  reports  and  customhouse 
records: 
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Part.  281  and  282.— ]£ATTIHOS  AHD  BTTOS. 

CEXZ  CABPET  CO.,  PEE  XYBOH  W.  BOBINSOH,  PBESIPEHT. 

New  York,  May  5, 191S. 
Senator  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  Washington^  D.  G, 

DxAB  Sm:  On  behalf  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  carpets, 
iDflttings,  and  rugs  manufactured  from  vegetable  substances,  which 
were  formerly  in  sections  343  and  463,  Schedule  J,  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  errors  in  the  present  tariff,  which  are  so  plain  that  I  trust 
ihere  wiU  be  no  difficulty  in  rearranging. 

The  rugs  whidi  come  in  competition  with  this  industry  are  made 
in  China,  Japan,  and  India  of  straw,  a  vegetable  fiber.  They  were 
formerly  contained  in  the  same  schedule  with  straw  baskete,  etc, 
which  was  an  error;  but  in  putting  them  in  floor  coverings.  Schedule 
J,  they  should  have  been  put  in  with  other  ve^table  fibers  in  section 
282  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  section  281,  which  was  the 
matting  soiedale. 

In  the  brief  which  I  hand  you  you  will  find  that  ours  is  a  question 
of  kbor  entirely,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  desires  us  to 
compete  with  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  labor.  We  use  labor  in  cut- 
ting and  putting  up  our  grass,  and  we  use  labor  again  in  the  manu- 
ficturine  of  the  ^ass  into  rugs. 

Upon  looking  into  this  matter  you  will  find  that  instead  of  import- 
ing one-third  of  the  mattings  and  rugs,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
desired  amount  for  proper  competition,  you  will  see  that  they  import 
three  times  as  mudi  as  the  total  amount  of  our  business,  x  ou  will 
also  find  that  they  already  imdersell  us  and  that  any  reduction  will 
simply  mean  so  much  revenue  in  the  pockets  of  the  importer,  who 
employs  no  labor  at  all,  instead  of  revenue  to  the  Government;  so 
Tou  will  find  that  there  is  plenty  of  competition  already  and  the 
worst  kind  of  competition,  as  they  actually  imitate  our  goods  and 
patterns,  and  in  this  you  must  get  away  from  the  old  idea  oi  Japanese 
mattings  and  that  they  are  making  an  actual  rug  like  ours. 

In  regard  to  competition  here  you  will  find  that  there  are  half  a 
dozen  companies,  no  one  company  interested  with  the  other.  The 
usefulness  of  this  will  be  shown  when  you  find  that  we  have  used 
over  100,000  acres  of  heretofore  waste  marsh  lands  and  made  them* 
valuable.  You  will  find  that  we  are  the  largest  individual  users  of 
domestic  cotton  warp ;  that  we  not  only  employ  thousands  of  laborers, 
but  we  also  feed  them  at  our  camps,  and  that  we  are  large  purchasers 
in  this  line.  You  will  also  find  that  we  are  the  largest  individual 
users  of  paint,  and  that  any  disposition  to  ruin  our  business  will  be 
^w  far-reaching. 

ne  also  produce  for  the  American  public  a  cheap,  economical,  and 
itiractive  floor  covering.  So  much  for  our  argument  as  to  the  neces- 
^JtT  of  protection,  which  can  not  be  denied. 

Now,  I  will  show  you  just  what  the  Ways  and  Mean^  Committee 
lia\-e  done,  which,  I  believe,  was  unintentional  even  on  their  part. 

The  mattings  we  do  not  care  so  much  about,  as  rugs  are  becoming 
niore  universally  used  than  mattings  or  carpets  of  any  substance,  but 
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they  reduced  the  matting  8^  cents  to  2i  cente  per  square  yard,  entirdj 
unnecessary  for  competition ;  however,  I  will  let  this  matter  go,  as  i 
is  simply  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States;  but  coming  to  tfai 
rugs,  which  really  come  in  competition  with  us,  they  have  reduce 
from  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  2^  cents  a  square  yard ;  35  per  cen 
ad  valorem  is  equivalent  from  8  to  12  cents  a  square  yard,  so  you  wil 
see  that  the  reduction  on  the  rugs  was  out  of  all  reason  or  proportio] 
to  the  reduction  of  1  cent  on  the  matting.  Not  only  this,  but  tb! 
mats  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  fibers  remains 
the  same  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  same  as  the  straw  mats  use^ 
to  be  formerly,  and  where  they  belong  now ;  so  we  would  simply  as] 
that  the  mats  and  rugs  of  straw  be  put,  as  they  ^ould  be,  with  othe\ 
vegetable  fibers  and  that  the  mats  remain  as  they  are  at  2^  cents  i 
square  yard. 

We  not  only  ask  this  as  it  should  be  positively  decided,  but  thesl 
two  articles,  281  and  282,  conflict  with  themselves,  as  section  281 
shows  mats  and  rugs  manufactured  from  straw  round  or  split,  oi 
other  vegetable  substances  not  otherwise  providea  for  in  this  section 
the  words  "  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section  "  one  woul^ 
suppose  would  throw  the  mats  and  rugs  made  of  straw  into  sectio^ 
282,  as  they  come  under  vegetable  fibers. 

If  you*  will  read  over  the  records  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com 
mittee  when  I  appeared,  and  also  the  records  of  the  importers,  yo^ 
will  find  that  the  importers  themselves  asked  for  a  rate  oi  5  cents  pej 
square  yard  on  the  rugs  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reduces 
it  to  2^  cents  per  square  yard,  and  m  asking  this  the  importers  onl] 
hoped  to  get  a  reduction  to  about  7  cents,  as  in  this  they  put  the  ratj 
well  on  their  side  to  advantage. 

We  are  already  receiving  complaints  from  our  jobbers  that  tb| 
retailers  are  pushing  the  Japanese  goods,  and  without  any  reductici 
to  the  consumer ;  as  they  have  been  promised  a  better  price,  and  ol 
course  are  pushing  the  goods  in  which  there  is  the  most  profit,  so  yoi 
will  see  that  both  the  consumer  and  the  Government  will  lose  thcd 
differences  in  tariff. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  the  catalogues  and  advertisement 
showing  that  they  have  their  shipping  points  at  New  York  and  St 
Paul,  the  same  as  us,  and  which  comes  in  competition  with  us,  anj 
any  other  matter  that  your  committee  may  desire  to  have  to  becoraj 
intelligently  informed  on  this  subject,  for  it  is  very  simple,  and  theri 
can  be  no  reason  why  the  rugs  all  of  fiber  should  not  be  toept  togeth^ 
under  section  282  and  the  mats  under  section  281. 

The  effects,  if  any,  of  this  business  will  be  very  far-reachin| 
especially  through  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  abovi 
all,  the  cotton-growing  States. 

We  have  grown  very  steadily  and  are  large  users  of  labor  aW 
material,  and  on  a  very  conservative  basis,  as  you  will  see,  upon  tbi 
records  of  only  8  per  cent,  and  this  has  <mly  been  by  the  most  ctxi 
servative  mana^ment,  so  I  trust  that  your  committee  will  readju^ 
this  matter,  which  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  importers  and  wil 
give  a  strictly  American  industry  the  proper  and  necessary  protection 
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BuKF  oir  BsHAtP  OF  American  Manttfacturebs  of  Cabpets,  Mattings,  Rugs, 
Manufactured  from  Vegetable  Substances  (Secs.  343  and  463,  Schedule 

J). 

[Committee:  Mjron  W.  Robinson,  377  Broadway,  New  York  City:  Samuel  K.  Harrey, 
Jftnney,  Witte  Streets  and  Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  I.  Solomon,  141  Fifth 
Arraue,  New  York  City.] 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  representing  the  domestic  manufacturers 
of  mattings  and  rugs  made  from  fiber  and  grass,  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  present  tarlft  on  imported  mattings  and  rugs,  which  a're  sold  In  competi- 
tion with  our  products,  l>e  maintained. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  mattings  and  rugs  manufactured  from  vegetable 
BQtatances  In  the  United  States:  (1)  Mattings  and  rugs  made  from  wire  grass 
grown  in  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  (2)  mattings  and  rugs  made  from  so- 
called  fiber,  which  Is  a  paper  product.  We  shall  deal  with  these  articles 
separately. 

I.  FLOOR  MATTINGS  AND  CABPETB  If  ANUFAGTUBED  FROM  GRASS. 

There  are  four  companies  engaged  In  this  industry,  with  a  total  capitalization 
of  $3,a0O,OOO,  namely,  the  Grex  Carpet  Co.,  capitalized  at  $3,000,000;  the 
Willow  Grass  Rug  Co.,  the  Walte  Grass  Matting  Co.,  and  the  Oshkosh  Grass 
Matting  Co.,  capitalized,  respectively,  at  $100,000  each.  These  companies 
maDufacture  exclusively  a  cheap  rug  and  matting  made  from  wire  grass  that 
grows  in  certain  swamim  and  marshlands.  Previous  to  the  Inception  of  this 
lodnstry  these  swamp  or  marsh  lands  were  of  little  or  no  value ;  in  fact,  treated 
u  waste  lands,  being  unsuitable  for  grazing,  while  the  practical  Impossibility 
Df  killing  off  the  wire  grass  and  of  draining  the  land  precluded  its  cultivation. 
This  is  well  Illustrated  by  the  price  of  these  lands  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
which  a  few  years  ago,  before  use  had  been  discovered  for  the  wire  grass,  were 
fellmg  at  trom  $2  to  $3  an  acre,  whereas  to-day  the  average  selling  price  Is 
fmm  |20  to  $25  an  acre,  the  rise  being  due  almost  entirely  to  the  growth  of  the 
&ew  indnstry. 

The  above-mentioned  companies  are  all  of  recent  growth,  the  Walte  Grass 
Matting  Go.  having  been  operating  since  1905 ;  the  Oshkosh  Grass  Matting 
To.,  since  1902 ;  the  Willow  Grass  Rug  Co.,  since  1911 ;  and  the  Crex  Carpet 
Co^  since  1908.  Tbe  latter,  however,  was  the  successor  of  the  American  Grass 
Twine  Co.,  which  began  the  manufacture  of  rugs  in  1900.  The  Industry  is  a 
new  one,  and  all  the  companies  engaged  in  it  are  on  a  strictly  competitive 
baRis,  having  no  common  directors  or  Interests  in  common. 

Tbe  article  produced  Is  in  no  sense  a  luxury,  but  is  Intended  for  and  used 
by  families  of  small  or  moderate  means  as  a  substitute  for  more  expensive 
woolen  mgs  and  carpets.  It  is  clean  and  durable,  and  to  the  great  extent  that 
it  has  succeeded  In  supplanting  the  cheaper  and  less  durable  and  cleanly 
J'lpnnese  and  Chinese  straw  matting  it  has  been  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  less 
prosperons  American  people  who  use  such  rugs. 

The  above-mentioned  companies  own  77,000  acres  of  grass  lands  and  lease 
S0,000  additional  acres  from  the  farmers,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  realize  a 
return  on  that  part  of  their  land  which  had  heretofore  been  treated  as  unpro- 
dflctive.  They  operate  four  mills,  situated,  respectively,  Walte  Co.  and  Osh- 
ko«h  Co.,  at  Oshkosh,  Wis. ;  Willow  Grass  Co.,  at  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  and  Crex 
^^  at  8t  Paul  Minn. ;  employ  in  the  grass  fields  2,000  men  and  in  the  fac- 
^ries  1,500  operatives;  pay  annually  in  wages  $700,000;  produce  annually 
^•^,000  square  yards  of  a  value  of  $2,600,000 ;  use  annually  in  the  manufac- 
^  of  their  product  goods  of  the  value  of  over  $750,000,  the  greater  percentage 
J^ which  are  produced  In  this  country,  and  pay  annually  to  the  railroads  In 
ntight  charges  approximately  the  sum  of  $40,000  The  capitalization  in  each 
^^^  represents  money  actually  invested  in  the  companies,  there  being  no 
•><aUed  water  in  any  of  them.  We  cite  as  typical  the  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  the 
wrgot  concern. 

The  Crex  Carpet  Co.  was  organized  in  1908,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  as 
t  nccessor  to  the  American  Grass  Twine  Co.,  which  had  been  capitalized  at 
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$15,000,000  and  did  not  prove  successful.     The  assets  of  the  company  as  oi 
December  31,  1908,  were  as  follows : 

St.  Paul  plant— land,  buildings,  machinery,  etc |1,316.150.S 

Superior  plant— land,  buildings,  machinery,  etc 125, 000. « 

Oshkosh  plant — land,  building,  machinery,  etc 35,000.0^ 

Grass  department — land,  buildings,  sheds,  machinery,  and  camp  J 

equipment,  live  stock,  etc 638, 885. 8; 

1 


2,115.036. 

Franchise,  license,  shop  rights,  good  will,  etc 589. 963. 

Manufactured  product,  at  cost.^ $183,201.71 

Material  and  supplies,  at  cost 193, 059. 88 

Furniture  and  fixtures 2, 500. 00 

Accounts  receivable 99, 235. 68 

C5a8h 186. 441. 65 


664,43Sw9fi 


3,369,439.03 

The  company's  annual  statement  for  the  year  1912  has  not  yet  been  prepared] 
the  various 'inventories  not  being  completed.  Its  assets,  as  of  December  31] 
1911,  were  as  follows: 

St.  Paul  plant— land,  buildings,  machinery,  etc $1,260,723.6^ 

Superior  plant — ^land,  buildings,  machinery,  etc 93,221.5d 

Oshkosh  plant — land,  buildings,  machinery,  etc 18,897.5? 

Grass  department — land,  buildings,  machinery,  camp  equipment, 

live  stock,  etc 801,775.01 

^ 


2, 174, 597.  n 

Franchise,  license,  shop  rights,  good  will,  etc 683, 710. 10 

Manufactured  product,  at  cost $368,004.30 

Material  and  supplies,  at  cost 291, 118. 52 

Furniture  and  fixtures 3,373.63 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 154,811.09 

Cash 166, 816. 87 


981,124.41 


3, 722, 432. 28 


The  company  in  these  four  years  has  produced  13,005,431.14  square  jardf 
of  material  valued  at  $5,146,227.  It  has  paid  in  dividends  $550,000,  while  i» 
surplus  has  increased  $450,553.67,  or,  in  other  words,  on  a  capital Ixation  whidi 
represents  actual  investment  it  has  earned  but  8.4+  per  cent  | 

The  company  has  disposed  of  its  Oshkosh  and  Superior  plants,  and  at  presentj 
operates  one  mill  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  while  a  second  mill  between  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  is  about  to  be  constructed.  It  owns  in  Minnesota  and  Wlsconsio 
47,000  acres  of  grass  lands  and  leases  from  the  farmers  an  additional  4O,0tH) 
acres.  It  employs  700  men  in  its  mill,  paying  annually  in  wages  $300,000,  andi 
In  the  camps  during  the  summer  months  it  employs  1,000  men,  paying  them  In 
wages  $00,000,  and  furnishing  them  in  addition  board  and  lodgings.  Furtbor- 
more,  it  employs  farmers  and  farm  hands  during  the  grass-cutting  season.  wUb 
their  horses  and  wagons,  to  whom  it  pays  the  sum  of  $100,000  annually.  Tbir 
rate  of  wages  of  operatives  is  $1.85  to  $1.90  per  day.  Foremen  get  $4  per  day.i 
The  average  rate  of  wages  to  laborers  in  the  grass  fields  is  $1.75  per  dar.j 
including  board  and  lodging. 

The  Crex  Carpet  Co.  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  its  product  1,796,000  poumla 
of  domestic  cotton  annually,  valued  at  $315,000.  It  consumes  in  its  grass  canii*^ 
domestic  foodstuffs  of  the  value  of  $42,000  annually.  The  Crex  Co.  is  one, 
of  the  largest  single  users  of  harvest  machinery,  mowers,  reapers,  binders,  etc., 
in  the  United  States,  which  are  used  in  the  harvest  of  the  grass  grown  u\yon 
87,000  acres  of  land.  It  ships  annually  1,400  carloads  of  goods,  and  Itself 
pays  the  sum  of  $22,544.23  in  freight  rates,  while  its  customers  pay  over 
$150,000  to  the  railroads  for  the  carriage  of  these  good& 

Willow  Grass  Rug  Co.  was  Incorporated  in  1911,  has  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  operates  one  mill  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.     Its  product  is  a  woven  grass  rug 
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»od  auktUug  suuilnr  to  tljat  manufactured  by  the  Crex  Carpet  Ck).    It  employs 
^Q  its  plant  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  100  employees.    It  uses  1,500  tons  of 
^^»s  and  150,000   pounds  of  cotton  yam  annually.     This  company  owns  and 
r|*»f«  2,500  acres  of  ^rass  land,  from  which  it  cuts  the  grass  used  in  the  manu- 
■^ore  of  its  product.     It  employs  100  people  in  har>*e8ting  the  grasa 
*>'aite  Grass  Matting  Co.,  operating  since  1905,  and  Oshkosh  Grass  Matting 
^'  operatinip  since  1902,  own  mills  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  produce  a 
^,'^«8  rug  and  grass  matting  similar  to  that  manufactured  by  the  Crex  Carpet 
i;]l  and  the  Willow   Grass  Rug  Co.    The  operations  and  product  of  the  Waite 
'*j^  Matting  Co.  are  about  twice  that  of  the  Willow  Grass  Rug  Co.,  and  the 
Hj^^iflons  and  product  of  the  Oshkosh  Grass  Matting  Co.  are  about  four  times 
.r*\  of  the  Willow  Grass  Rug  Co.    The  two  last-named  companies  own  and  lease 
l}k>ut  65,000  acres  of  grass  land  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  employ  about 
i(N»  men  in  tbeir  mill.     The  mattings  and  rugs  made  by  these  companies  com- 
pete witli  grass  and  straw  mattings  and  rugs  imported  from  China  and  Japan, 
jbe  duty  being  3^   cents  per  square  yard  on  mattings  and  35  per  cent  ad  va- 
liiivm  on  rugs.     Tlie  great  disparity  in  wages  which  obtain  in  China  and  Japan 
mmI  In  the  United    States  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.     There  are  no 
iuif^rtations  of  tliese  products  from  other  countries,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
wft^e  scale  of  Cbina  and  Japan  and  of  the  United  States  alone  Justifies  the 
retention  of  tbe  present  tariff  of  these  commodities. 

The  average  wage  paid  in  the  American  mills  is  $1.90  per  day,  and  the  aver- 

ace  wage  paid  to  'veeavers  is  from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  whereas  the  average  daily 

wage  in  Japan  for   w^eavers  is  from  17^  cents  to  26  cents;  the  average  labor 

^^tst  of  a  square  yard  of  rug  in  the  United  States  is  11  cents  and  in  Japan 

ei^ht -tenths  cent,  labile  in  China  it  is  somewhat  less  than  in  Japan,  so  that  the 

lUilerence  In  the  labor  cost  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  on  a  standard 

{4  by  12  rng  is  $1,224,  while  the  present  duty  on  such  a  rug  amounts  to  $1,093. 

Thf'se  figures  do  not  talce  into  account  the  great  di (Terence  in  the  cost  of  labor 

(il  harvesting  tbe  grass  or  the  higher  taxes  paid  in  this  country  and  overhead 

olttTgef^,  tbe  exact  data  as  to  which  is  not  available. 

The  cost,  landed  in  New  York,  of  a  9  by  12,  one-color,  Japanese  grass  rug, 
rach  as  competes  ^witb  the  rug  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  Minnesota  and 
VTlsconsln,  is  as  follows: 

Yen. 

HaW  containing  4  Japanese  rugs,  9  by  12,  cost 24. 60 

Viicklng   .  72 

o  per  cent  commission ^ 1.23 

26.55 
At  exctiange .  51 

*  $13.  54 

I^oty  <36  per  cent  ad  valorem) 4.375 

Krplght 1.80 

Marine   insurance—* .  1354 

Total  for  4  rugs 19.  85 

Tiie  landed  New  York  cost  for  one  rug,  9  by  12,  is  $4.9625,  or  41  cents  per 
"^nare  yard. 

The  average  selling?  price  to  the  Jobber  of  the  American  grass  rug,  9  by  12, 
i<44  cents  per  square  yard;  so  that,  after  receiving  a  5  per  cent  coumiission, 
^^  importer  Is  able  to  earn  2i  cents  per  square  yard,  or  28  cents  per  rug,  mak- 
'^t  a  total  of  over  10^  per  cent,  and  still  undersell  the  American  manufacturer, 
^^b'j.  as  we  show  above,  in  the  case  of  the  Crex  Carpet  Co.  (the  largest  Amer- 
'*^n  compHuy),  is  earning  but  8.4-f  per  cent  on  its  investment. 

the  domestic  rug  sells  at  $5.51,  4  per  cent  for  10  days,  in  carload  lots,  to 
^*iats  not  taking  a  freight  in  excess  of  38  cents  per  hundredweight;  in  less 
^'^♦n  carload  Jots,   f.   o.  b.  the  mills.    The  competitive  Japanese  rug  sells  for 

*Vi  4  per  cent  off,  30  days,  delivered. to  common  overland  points;  carload  lots 
^  necessary.  Tbe  difference  between  the  selling  price  of  $5.50  and  the  price 
,^N4ved  by  tbe  naanufacturer,  as  given  above,  is  accounted  for  by  jobbers* 
')fiinJsslOD& 


1 


Gold. 
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Furthermore,  the  American  grass  rag  comes  Into  competition  with  the  vi 
called  Japanese  stenciled  rug,  the  cost  of  which  landed  In  this  coontry  is  aj 
follows : 

Yen, 

Bale  containing  6  stenciled  9  by  12  rugs 11. 10 

Packing .  &2 

^"-^^^^■^^ 

12.02 
6  per  cent  commission ..      .  601 

12.621 
At  exchange .  51 

Gold $6. 437 

Duty 2.002 

Freight .962| 

Marine  insurance .  OW 

9.47 
The  landed  New  York  cost  for  one  0  by  12  rug  Is  $1.57|,  or  13  cents  per  sqnan 
yard.    This  rug  sells  for  $1.80,  less  4  per  cent 

MATTINGS. 

As  far  as  the  matting  is  concerned,  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  grade 
of  Japanese  and  Chinese  straw  mattings. 

The  following  is  the  cost  of  the  lowest  and  highest  grades  of  Chinese  an^ 
Japanese  mattings: 

40-45-pound  China  matting:  Mexiraa 

First  cost,  a  roll  of  40  yards $2  400| 

Less  2  per  cent  trade  discount .04SI 

■ 

2.353 
River  freight , .  150 

Inspection,  1  per  cent .023 

Incidentals — that  is,  consular  Invoice,  bill  brokerage,  customs, 
stamp  duty,  approximately  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent .006 

2.5311 
3  per  cent  commission .  070 

2.60^ 
At  exchange  rate,  6  months'  draft 5.1S7I 

Gold   ^u. L.-  1. 35^ 

Duty 1. 400 

Freight.  Suez  to  New  York ,ZS(\ 

Marine  Insurance,  2  per  cent , .027 

Landed  cost.  New  York  (7|  cents  per  square  yard) 3.180 

110-120-pound  Linton  China  matting: 

First  cost,  a  roll  of  40  yards $12.00(1 

Less  2  per  cent  trade  discount .  24(( 

11.780 
River  freight .  150 

Inspection,  1  per  cent .119 

Incidentals  (that  is,  consular  Invoice,  bill  brokerage,  customs  and 

stamp  duty),  approximately  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent .023 

_ 

12.06^ 
3  per  cent  commission 

12.41li 
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U0-120-poimd  linton  China  matting — Continued.  Clold. 

At  exchange  0.5187,  rate  6  months'  draft $6. 4420 

Doty !•  4000 

Fiefgbt,  Suez  to  New  York 1. 0140 

Hftrine  insurance,  2  per  cent .  1290 

landed  cost  New  York  (221  cents  per  square  yard) 8. 9000 

(O-warp  Ghirugo  short-straw  Japan  matting :  Yen. 

First  cost,  a  roll  of  40  yards 5. 1000 

Packing  and  incidentals ^ .5200 

f  

5.6200 
3  per  cent  conmilssion .  1700 

5.7900 
At  exchange  0.5111,  rate  4  months'  draft .  2111 

Gold $2. 9590 

Dnty - 1. 4000 

Freight .5000 

Marine  insurance,  1  per  cent .0300 

Landed  cost  New  York  (12i  cents  per  square  yard) $4.8900 

WO  warp  plain  white  Japan  matting :  Yen. 

First  cost,  roll  of  40  yards 27. 0000 

Packing  and  incidentals .  7200 

27.7200 
5  per  cent  commission 1. 3860 

29.1060 
At  exchange  0.5136  rate  of  6  months'  draft .  5136 

Gold. 

$14,  9490 

Dnty 1.4000 

Freight i .5500 

Marine  insurance,  1  per  cent .  1500 

Landed  cost.  New  York  (42|  cents  per  square  yard) 17.0500 

Or  fill  average  selling  price  for  these  four  mattings  per  square  yard  of  21  cents. 

Only  one  grade  of  American  grass  matting  is  made.  The  price  received  by 
the  manufacturer  for  this  is  80  cents  per  square  yard.  This  is  superior  to  the 
iffili^rted  matting,  but  is  sold  in  competition  with  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
aniole. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  matting  sold  in  this  country  are 
of  the  cheaper  grade,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  duty,  the  foreigner  is  well  able 
to  iiDdersell  the  domestic  product.  Although  this  is  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
a  l-M>rer  grade  of  material,  in  the  main  it  is  the  result  of  the  great  difference 
Id  the  cost  of  labor. 

As  we  have  hereinbefore  pointed  out,  the  American  operative  in  a  mill  earns 
pBan  average  $1.90  per  day;  the  Japanese  weaver  and  foreman,  who  are  skilled 
v^rkmen  and  the  best  paid,  earn  daily  from  17 i  cents  to  25  cents.  The  labor 
'^^t  On  a  square  yard  of  matting  in  Japan  is  but  eight-tenths  cent  while  in  the 
^'fiUed  States  it  is  6.2  cents.  The  difference  in  labor  cost  is  thus  5.4  cents  per 
♦jjiare  yard,  while  the  present  duty  is  but  3i  cents  per  square  yard. 

II.  FLOOR   MATTINGS,   CARPETS,   AND   RUQS    MANUFACTURED  FROM    FIBER. 

f'iber  is  a  paper  product  so  treated  that  a  twisted  thread  is  prei)arod,  which 
^  ihen  woven  into  mattings  and  rugs.  These  mattings  and  rugs  comi)ete  in 
^  market  with  the  articles  manufactured  from  grass  and  straw  in  China  and 
J*pan  and  in  this  country,  and  are  generally  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
"D*?.  as  well  as  the  grass  mats  and  mattings,  are  Intended  as  a  cheap  substl- 
ftie  for  the  ordinary  woolen  carpet  or  rug  for  people  of  moderate  and  small 
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means.  There  are  12  companies  engaged  in  this  industry  in  the  United  State^ 
namely,  Plymouth  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  lodiji^ 
Orchard,  Mass.;  Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  H.  Masland  i 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bradley,  Ricl^er  Co.,  Plymouth.  Mass.;  H:  Nelmn  i 
Co.,  Rycker  &  Co.,  William  T.  Smith  &  Sons,  Swyre,  Herring  &  Co.,  WIHiatl 
Scholes  &  Co.,  all  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  New  York  City 
Laurel  Mills,  Frankfort,  Pa. 

The  industry  is  a  new  one,  having  originated  with  the  Hodges  Co.  in  19S^ 
which  company  was  alone  engaged  In  the  business  until  1905,  with  tlie  excefi 
tlon  of  William  Scholes  &  Co.,  a  small  concern.  In  1905  were  organised  thi 
Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co.  and  the  Plymouth  Milla  These  three  are  the  pritt'.^ 
pal  companies  manufacturing  fiber  mats  and  mattings  In  the  United  States 
The  other  concerns  above  enumerated  are  all  of  very  recent  origin,  four  w 
them  having  been  started  in  1912.  The  approximate  number  of  looms  respec 
tively  operated  is  as  follows:  Plymouth  Mills,  275;  Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  C^\ 
225;  Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  154;  C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons,  17;  the  reniainiiij 
companies,  In  the  neighborhood  of  10  looms  each,  with  the  exception  of  Josepl 
Wild  &  Co.  and  William  Scholes  &  Co.,  with  approximately  20  looms  each.        I 

The  exact  figures  with  reference  to  the  various  smaller  concerns  are  do] 
available,  but  the  total  capital  Invested  Is  computed  at  $1,400,000  and  tlH 
annual  production  at  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  goods. 

We  cite  as  typical  two  of  the  largest  concerns,  namely,  the  Plymouth  Mllli 
and  the  Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  which  do,  approximately,  60  per  cent  of  th^ 
fiber  business.  Their  combined  annual  production  Is  3,941,056  square  yard-s.  ol 
the  value  of  $1,126,510.72.  They  employ  579  employees,  male  and  female ;  lui 
annually  in  wages  $317,933.02;  consume  annually  $4,256,749  pounds  of  fiber 
and  utilize  In  the  manufacture  of  their  product  568,524  pounds  of  domestic  co^ 
ton.  The  average  weekly  wage  of  operatives  is  $11.41.  The  Plymouth  5Ii! 
Co.  has,  since  1908,  paid  dividends  at  6  per  cent,  while  the  Harvey  Fiber  Carp» 
Co.  has  as  yet  paid  no  dividends. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  companies  are  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis  an^ 
have  no  common  directors  or  interests  in  common. 

The  fiber  mattings  and  rugs  manufactured  by  these  companies  compete  wiU 
the  grass  products  Imported  from  China  and  Japan.  There  are  no  other  imimr 
tatlons  into  this  country  of  mattings  and  rugs  with  which  the  fiber  productj 
come  in  competition. 

The  average  wage  paid  in  the  American,  mills  is  $1.90  per  day,  whereas  tbi 
average  daily  wage  In  Japan  is  from  171  cents  to  25  cents,  or  from  800  to  l.OOj 
per  cent  lower.  A  weaver  in  Japan  earns  25  cents  per  day,  while  a  weaver  ii 
the  United  States  earns  an  average  of  $3.50  per  day,  or  1,400  per  cent  moi« 
The  average  labor  cost  per  square  yard  of  rug  is.  In  the  United  States.  >l) 
cents,  find  in  Japan  eight-tenths  cent,  while  in  China  it  is  somewhat  less  ttiiil 
in  Japan ;  so  that  the  dilference  In  the  labor  cost  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  on  a  standard  9  by  12  fiber  rug,  as  compared  with  the  Japanese  coni 
petitive  straw  rug,  is  92.4  cents,  while  the  present  duty  on  the  Japanese  stei) 
died  straw  rug  of  medium  quality  Is  33.3  cents. 

BUGS. 

The  rug  with  which  the  American  fiber  rug  comes  into  chief  competition  is  th\ 
so-called  Japanese  straw  stenciled  rug,  the  cost  of  which,  landed  in  this  coui< 
try,  is  as  follows: 

Yen. 

Bale  containing  6  stenciled  9  by  12  rugs 11. 1001 

Packing .92i< 


•4 


12.02i>< 

6  per  cent  commission .  6<.»li 

12. 621^ 
At  exchange .  510 

Gold $6-  437^ 

Duty 2.<«»a< 

Freight .963 

Marine  insurance .  064^ 

9.47a 
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The  landed  New  York  cost  for  one  9  by  12  rug  is  $1.57f ,  or  13  cents  per 
•quare  yard.  The  average  production  cost  per  square  yard  of  the  American 
irticle  is  30.7  cents,  so  that  after  paying  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and 
Qie  5  per  cent  importer's  commission  the  importer  of  the  Japanese  product  has 
an  advantage  of  17.7  cents  per  square  yard  over  the  American  manufacturer, 
wliile  the  duty  is  but  2.8  cents  per  square  yard.  The  average  selling  price  of 
iLe  .\merican  fiber  mg  is  37.5  cents  per  square  yard, 

Tbe  cheapest  fiber  rug  sold  in  the  United  States,  basis  9  by  12,  is  $4.80,  4 
per  ceat  off  at  10  days,  f.  o.  b.  the  mills,  Philadelphia  or  New  England,  for 
which  the  manufacturers  receives  $4.20.  The  competitive  imported  rugs,  manu- 
factured of  grass,  are  as  follows:  Japanese  stenciled  matting  rugs,  $1.80; 
Chinese  woven  rugs,  $1.75 ;  Japanese  woven  rugs,  $2.17 ;  all  4  per  cent  10  days, 
delivered  to  any  common  overland  point  in  the  United  States.  The  difference 
In  the  case  of  the  Japanese  rug  between  $1.57f ,  which  is  the  landed  New  York 
cost  of  the  Japanese  rug,  and  the  selling  price  of  $1.80,  represents  the  impor- 
ter's profit,  while  the  difference  between  $4.20,  received  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer for  the  fiber  rug,  and  $4.80,  the  so-called  selling  price,  is  accounted 
for  hy  Jobbers'  commissions. 

MATTINGS. 

Whea  we  come  to  mattings,  as  already  stated  in  that  portion  of  the  brief 
i-orering  grass  mats  and  mattings,  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  grades  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  straw  mattings.  We  give  again  the  figures  showing  the 
landed  cost  of  the  lowest  and  highest  grades  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  mattings 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  fiber  product 

4(M5-pound  China  matting:  Mexican. 

First  cost,  a  roll  of  40  yards $2. 4000 

Less  2  per  cent  trade  discount .0480 

2.3520 

River  freight .  1500 

Inspection,  1  per  cent .  0230 

Incidentals — that  is,  consular  invoice,  bill  brokerage,  customs, 
stamp  duty,  approximately  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent .  0000 

2. 5310 
3  per  cent  commission .  0760 

2.0070 
At  exchange  rate,  six  months'  draft .  5187 

Gold  1. 3530 

Duty 1. 4000 

Freight,  Suez  to  New  York .  3800 

Marine  insurance,  2  per  cent .0270 

Landed  cost.  New  York  ($0.07J  per  square  yard) 3.1600 

110-120-ponnd  Linton  China  matting: 

First  cost,  roll  of  40  yards 12. 0000 

Less  2  per  cent  trade  discount .  2400 

11.7600 

River  freight .  1500 

Inspection,  1  per  cent .1180 

Incidentals  (that  is,  consular  invoice,  bill,  brokerage,  customs  and 
stamp  duty,  approximately  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent .  0290 

12. 0570 
3  per  cent  commission .  3620 

12. 4190 
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110-12(>-poiiiid  Linton  China  matting— Continued.  Gold 

At  exchange  0.5187,  rate  6  months'  draft $6. 

Duty L  4( 

Freight,  Suez  to  New  York 1.014 

Marine  insurance,  2  per  cent 


Landed  cost  New  York  (22}  cents  per  square  yard) 8.990(^ 

80-warp  Chikugo  short-straw  Japan  matting :  ^^^ 

First  cost,  roU  of  40  yards 5. 1000 

Packing  and  incidentals .52CIQ 

5.620(^ 
3  per  cent  commission A'M 

At  exchange  0.5111,  rate  4  months'  draft .  2111 

Gold |2.959(^ 

Duty 1.400q 

Freight .  JKJOO 

Marine  insurance,  1  per  cent .030^ 

■  ii 

Landed  cost  New  York  (121  cents  per  square  yard) 4.89UQ 

460-warp  plain  white  Japan  matting:  Yen. 

First  cost,  roll  of  40  yards 27.000(1 

Packing  and  incidentals .72O0 

I 

27.7200 
5  per  cent  commission 1.380(1 

1 

29.  lOtld 
At  exchange  0.5136  rate  of  6  months'  draft .  513(( 

Gold $14.  tM90 

Duty 1. 40("(1 

Freight .STiOd 

Marine  insurance,  1  per  cent .  150(] 


Landed  cost.  New  York  (42|  cents  per  square  yard) 17. OTjOA 

or  an  average  selling  price  per  square  yard  for  the  four  mattings  of  21  centa 
The  average  production  cost  of  American  fiber  matting  per  square  yard  ti 
15.8  cents.  The  average  price  received  by  the  manufacturer  for  these  goods 
per  square  yard  is  17.6  cents.  The  American  operative  in  a  mill  earns  on  an 
average  $1.90  per  day.  The  Japanese  operative  earns  daily  from  17i  cents  t( 
25  cents.  The  labor  cost  on  a  square  yard  of  matting  in  Japan  is  but  ef^bt* 
tenths  of  a  cent,  while  in  the  United  States  It  averages  4.2  cents.  The  differ 
ence  in  labor  cost  alone  is  thus  3.4  cents  per  square  yard.  By  far  the  greatesi 
proportion  of  Japanese  mattings  sold  in  this  country  are  of  the  cheaper  variety; 
of  a  grade  on  which  the  importer,  as  shown  above,  is  well  able  to  pay  a  duty  oi 
31  cents  and  still  undersell  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  cheapest  fiber  matting  made  in  this  country  is  plain  goods,  sold  at  U\ 
cents  a  square  yard.  The  next  grade  is  17^1  cents  per  square  yard,  also  plain^ 
manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  makers  of  suit  cases  and  utility  boxes.  Th< 
cheapest  woven  goods  competing  with  Japanese  fancy  mattings  are  18  cents  pel 
square  yard.  All  these  goods  are  subject  to  4  per  cent  for  10  days,  and  nr^ 
sold  f.  o.  b.  the  mills,  Philadelphia  and  New  England.  The  competitive  im* 
ported  mattings  are  as  follows :  Japanese  mattings  to  be  used  for  suit  case$^  anj 
utility  boxes,  plain  white,  120-warp,  13i  cents;  150- warp,  14  cents:  4  jwr  eonl 
olf  10  days.  Japanese  carpet  patterns  competing  with  the  fiber  woven  goods 
15i  cents  up,  and  the  Chinese  mattings  somewhat  cheaper.  The  prices  of  tb^ 
imi)orted  goods  are  f.  o.  b.  common  overland  points. 
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^t}«  above  figures  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  present  tariff  is  in  no  sense 

^UlWtive,  as  Is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1912,  25,787,752  square 

^xd»  of  mattius.  worth  $1,750,618,  were  imported,  on  which  a  duty  was  paid 

jj  l902.571.78.     Tbe  figures  as  to  the  number  of  mats  imported  under  section 

IBS  are  not  available.    That  imports  have  diminished  since  1908  can  not  be 

utributed  to  the  present  tariff,  the  rates  of  which  are  lower  than  those  of  the 

HTlff  of  1897,  but  is  accounted  for  by  the  entrance  of  the  American  manufacturer 

Jt  tbe  field  and  by  hfs  energy  and  Industry  and  the  better  quality  of  his  goods. 

Voreover,  it  is  apparent  that  In  the  great  majority  of  grades  of  both  mats 

wA  matting  tbe  importer  of  the  Japanese  product  is  able  under  the  present 

nte  of  duties  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer  by  a  very  considerable 

fBTKiu.    In  fact,  in  the  lower  grades  the  margin  is  so  great  that  there  is  prac- 

DfiUy  no  competition,  and  the  latter  in  order  to  sell  his  goods  must  appeal  to 

ttiffie  desiring  a  somewhat  higher  quality,  and  in  so  far  as  this  class  of  goods 

Iff  coocemed,  must  rely  on  the  tariff  to  protect  him  from  the  foreign  competitor. 

A  reduction  of  the  present  rates  will  probably  have  a  twofold  result.    In  the 

frst  place  there  will  be  an  increase  of  imports  in  the  higher  class  of  Japanese 

csd  Cbinese  goods,  particularly  in  those  whose  price  more  nearly  approaches 

Oie  iirf ce  of  tbe  American  product  and  which,  therefore,  come  into  more  direct 

eccDpetition  with  the  latter,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  home  industry,  which, 

tf  we  have  seen,  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  so  far 

Ksirages  are  concerned,  and  whose  profit  is  so  narrow  (8.4' per  cent)  as  not  to 

inrrant  a  cut  in  price  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages.     In  the 

■BTODd  place,  in  so  far  as  the  lower  grades  of  mats  and  mattings  are  concerned, 

■  reduction  will  not  mean  an  increase  in  imports,  since  the  price  to-day,  even 

with  the  present  duty,  is  well  below  that  of  the  American  product.     Such  a 

Rdoctlon,  then,  merely  means  the  transfer  of  the  duty  now  paid  to  the  United 

■Utes  GoTemment  to  the  pockets  of  the  importer,  who,  as  already  stated,  will 

hsre  no  Inducement  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  public.    It  is  doubtful  whether 

the  increased  Imports  of  the  higher  class  of  goods  will  equalize  the  loss  on  the 

lower  grades,  which  are  by  far  the  larger  part  of  such  imports ;  but  in  any  event 

wn  submit  that  such  action  would  be  doing  a  grave  injustice  to  an  American 

toAnstry  in  favor  of  the  importer  of  foreign  goods. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Gbass  and  Fibeb  Rug  and  Cabpet  MANurACTUBSSS, 
Mybon  W.  Robinson, 
I.  Solomon, 
Samuel  K.  Habvey, 

Committee, 


Par.  286.— FLOOB  OILCLOTH,  LUrOLEXTM,  ETC. 

K9VA&I>  L.  7ASB,  PSESIDSNT,  FABB  *  BAILXT  MANITFACTTTBING  CO., 
CAICDXK,  K.  J.;  HSNBT  A.  POTTSB,  PBESIDENT,  THOMAS  POTTER, 
80HS  A  CO.  (INC.),  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.;  PBTEB  CAMPBELL,  TBBA8- 
tlESK,  KAIBN  UNOLEXTM  CO.,  BEABNET.  N.  J.,  BT  EDWABD  L.  FABB. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  May  IS,  191S. 
Hon.  Chas.  F.  Johnson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Senator  ;  In  the  very  pleasant  interview  which  you 
sr&nted  me  last  week  you  pointed  out  that  the  statements  which  I 
Bade  in  reference  to  tne  Aiaerican  production  and  exports  of  floor 
iiOcloth  and  linoleum  were  not  in  harmony  with  those  in  your  Hand- 
Uott  of  Statistics.  I  assured  you  that  there  was  an  error  in  the 
•••tistics,  and  having  obtained  copies  of  them  I  have  found  the  dis- 
^Dancyis  caused  by  erroneously  including  as  American  production 
^  exports  of  Boor  oilcloth  and  hnoleum  the  production  and  exports 
^'il  cloths  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  artificial  leather  and  kindred  articles, 
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which  are  an  entirely  different  class  of  goods,  provided  for  in  th« 
cotton  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  having  no  connection  with 
floor  oilcloth  and  linoleum  in  Schedule  J. 

I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  sheet,  giving  what  I  believe  to  b^ 
facts  as  to  1910  production  and  exports  of  floor  oilcloth  and  hnoleum, 
which  show  that  imports  were  a  great  factor  in  the  American  market^ 
and  which  entirely  change  the  conditions  from  those  shown  in  Xhi 
Handbook. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  why  the  House  committee  e<» 
mercilessly  cut  duties  on  our  products,  but  the  misinformation  in  the 
Handbook  explains  the  matter. 

I  trust  this  information  will  enable  you  to  activelv  advocate  an 
advance  in  the  proposed  rates  to  the  basis  suggest ea  below,  which 
is  an  irreducible  mmimum  required  by  American  floor  oilcloth  ancj 
linoleum  manufacturers  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreiffla 
manufactiu*ers.  The  phraseology  we  ask  for,  in  order  to  define  tiij 
various  classes  of  gooas  and  rates  asked  for,  are: 

Linoleum,  corticene,  cork  carpets,  and  all-  other  fabrics  or  coverings  for  floor 
made  in  part  of  oil  or  other  similar  products,  plain,  stamped,  pain  tea,  or  printc 
only,  not  specially  provided  for  herein,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

And  any  of  the  foregoing,  the  composition  of  which  forms  design  or  pattem<)| 
whether  inlaid  or  otherwise,  by  whatever  name  known,  40  pe^  centum  ad  valorem, 

Mats  for  floors,  made  of  oilcloth,  linoleums,  or  corticene,  shall  be  subject  to  tlM 
same  rate  of  duty  herein  provided  for  oilcloth,  linoleum,  or  corticene. 

Oilcloths  for  floors,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Very  truly,  yours. 


Edwabd  L.  Fasb. 


Schedule  J. 

(Par.  286.  Linoleum,  corticene,  and  aU  other  fabrics  or  coverings  for  floors,  made  In  part  of  oil,  or  any  s&afN 

product,  plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed  only.) 


Item. 


Imports: 

Quantity  (square  yards) 

Value 

Average  unit 

Duties 

Equivalent  ad  valorem 

(per  cent) 

Production: 

Quantity  (square  yards) 
Corrected     production 

(square  yards) 

Value 

Corrected  value 

Average  unit 

Corrected  average  unit. 

Exports 

Corrected  exports 

Consumption 

Consumption       American 
products    plus    imports 

and  duties 

Percentage  imports  landed 
value  to  consumption 


Wilson  tariff, 
1806. 


1,531,582.69 

9266,081.00 

10.17 

$66,520.25 

26.00 


Dinglev  tariff, 


2,159,660.64 

9484,209.00 

SO.  224 

$263,114.35 

52.27 

74,786,693.00 


Payne  tariff. 


19,201,548.00 


$0,123 


$260,929.00 

None. 

•9,386,694.00 


1910 


2,845,455.15 

$739,110.60 

$0,260 

$345,776.88 

46.78 

1 106,731,943.00 

24,176,224.00 

i$15,129,629.00 

$6,944,928.00 

t  $0,139 

28.72 

$353, 544!  00 

None. 

$14,865,048.00 


8,029,815.38 
13.51 


1912 


3,724,841.48 

1961,008.00 

$0,352 

$372,610.94 

38.76 


$356,761.00 
None. 


Estimates  AM 
al2>moath 

period  UD<M 
H.B.3321. 


3,000,tt 

$i,060,a 

$(ll 

$tu.ai 

30.< 


$541,436.1 


t  See  note  5:  ''This  production  Is  of  oilcloths,  all  kindsand  artificial  leatber."   Does  not  Include  Unoleud 
Average  unit  proves  tnis.    Cheapest  linoleums  valued  25  cents  or  more. 

AU  above  exports  were  table  oilcloths  and  imitation  leather. 
{Par.  286.  Same.    Of  whatever  width  the  composition  of  which  forms  designs  or  pattenis,  whether  taili 

or  otherwise,  by  whatever  name  known,  and  cork  carpets.) 
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Item. 

Wfliton  tariff, 
1806. 

Dlngtev  tariff. 

\ 
Payne  tariff. 

Estimates  for 
a  12-month 

1910 

1912 

period  under 
H.  B.  3321. 

Bports: 
t{uaDtity  (square  yaxds) 
VaJiie 

492,913.88 

$244,937.00 

$0.50 

$97,974.80 

50.00 

1,304,447.61 

$713,979.00 

$0,547 

$403,685.44 

56.54 

16,891,462.00 

1,899,477.13 

$1,068,335.00 

$0,552 

$593,562.39 

56.62 

^30, 676, 254. 00 

6,500,000 

1  $10,844,928.00 

$3,900,000.00 

$0,354 

$0.60 

None. 

$5,561,807.39 
29.87 

1,460,544.62 

$905,087.00 

$0.62 

$473,126.31 

52.27 

2,000,000 

$1,250,000 

$0,625 

Aiw»f9  anit 

Duties 

$437,500 
35.00 

EquiTalent  ad  valorem 
(percent) 

tt)dactiao: 
Vuaotity  (square  yards) 

ConvctM    production 
tsqoare  yards) 

Va1u# 

$5,328,800.00 

Corrected  value 

A^tngB  unit 

$0,315 

Gonrected  aveiase  unit.. 

•xfvrti 

None. 

makaik     oonsumpUon. 
Home  inodnction    plus 
iB^MTts  end  duttes 

Iraotage  oT  American  con- 
■usptioo  imported 

•  ••••^••••«**  m^ 

[285.  Oilclotlis  for  floors.] 


^orts: 
VuAiitity  (square  yards) 

Vilue. 

Avcn^onit 

tBtitS 

EooirstflDt  ad  valorem 

(p«cent) 

Exports 

Cameted  exports 

twioctioo  1910: 
Qnantity  (square  yards) 

Valuf 

Kxtnffi  unit  value 


198,449.66 

$37,605.25 

$0,189 

$17,562.23 

•    46.71 

$128,542.00 

None. 

25,000,000 

$5,000,000.00 

$0.20 


253,602.00 

$52,246.00 

$0,206 

$23,142.26 

44.29 

$169,079.00 

None. 


500,000 

$100,000 

$0,200 

$20,000 

20.00 


*  That  fijHires  are  oorrect  for  the  total  Amwican  production  of  linoleums  and  cork  carpet  of  all  kinds, 
M  sboaid  be  divided  between  this  paragraph  and  tne  above  in  the  following  proportion:  This  paragraph 
JOMOD  square  yards;  previous  paragraph,  24,176,154  square  yards. 

TUs  te  tbe  production  of  oilcloths  for  floors  Included  in  the  108,731,943  square  yards  of  ofldoths  of  all 
Ms  ind  artfflcial  leather,  referred  to  in  the  linoleum  statistics  above. 

^nttioKi  of  Report  No.  6,  to  accompany  H.  R.  3321,  p.  224,  par.  285;  Linoleums,  inlaid  linoleums,  and 

oilcloths.] 


The  statistical  figures  ^ven  in  these  three  paragraphs  of  this 
3K)rt  regarding  the  American  production  and  exports  of  linoleum, 
ludd  linoleum,  and  oilcloths  are  grossly  incorrect,  owing  to  the  fact 
lutt  productions  of  table  oilclotlS  and  artificial  leather  have  been 
iduaeci  with  the  production  of  linoleum.  In  the  second  table  the 
fwluction  of  inlaid  linoleum  and  cork  carpets  has  been  incorrectly 
j^tod,  the  figures  therein  named  being  the  total  production  of  all 
inds  of  Unoleum  and  cork  carpets.  The  figures  and  notes  in  red  ink 
P?  a  close  and  careful  estimate  of  the  production  of  goods  under  the 
irions  paragraphs  in  the  year. 1910,  and  have  been  carefully  made  up 
F  the  executive  officers  of  three  of  the  principal  American  oilclotn 
^  linoleum  manufacturers,  and  compared  with  the  estimate  of 
ifflap  consumption  in  the  oilcloth  and  linoleum  industry,  made  by 
t.  E.  R.  Biddle,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  importers  and  one  of  the 
»i  posted  men  regarding  this  class  of  goods.     These  figures  show  a 
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total  production  in  1910  of  about  55,000,000  square  yards,  instead  (^ 
138,000,000  square  yards  in  the  statistical  report. 

The  fibres  in  the  statistical  report  regarding  exports  all  refer  t^ 
table  oildoths,  imitation  leather,  and  goods  of  that  cnaract'er.  Therj 
were  no  linoleums,  inlaid  linoleums,  cork  carpets,  or  floor  oilclotl^ 
exported  of  any  appreciable  amount.  ' 


Par.  286.— COLLABS  AHD  CUFFS. 

COLLAK,  CUT7,  ABB  SHIRT  XAHTJFACTiniEBS  07  TBOT,  V.  T.,  BY  J.  K.  X 

PQTE  AKP   OTHEBS. 

Supplemental  Brief  in  Reference  to  the  Tariff  on  Collars  ani 
Cuffs  Specified  in  Paragraph  No.  348  of  Schedule  J  of  th 
Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law.     [See  House  hearings,  p.  3843.] 

At  the  hearing  in  reference  to  the  collar  and  cuff  schedule  whicj 
was  held  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  24,  191^ 
some  questions  were  asked  by  Mr.  Kitchin  in  reference  to  the  e^ 
porta tion  of  collars,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  an  im 
pression  in  his  mind,  if  not  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  con^ 
mittee  generally,  that  the  exportation  of  collars  was  large,  and  th£^ 
the  collars  made  in  Troy  found  a  ready  market  in  Canada  and  ij 
England,  and  fearing  that  this  impression,  which  is  a  false  one,  migfa 
tend  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  collar  and  cuff  manufacturers 
the  committee  of  the  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturers  of  Troj 
N.  Y.,  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  supplement  the  testimony  of  ]Vi] 
E.  H.  Betts,  which  was  given  before  the  committee  on  January  2^ 
1913,  by  an  affidavit  made  by  F.  F.  Peabody,  verified  February  H 
1913,  and  hereto  annexed  and  marked  Schedule  A.  Mr.  Peabodv  j 
the  president  of  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  corporatioi 
which  owns  and  operates  a  factory  in  Canada  and  maintains  a  di^ 
tributing  office  in  London,  England.  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  do  mod 
of  the  export  business  in  this  mdustry  and  theirs  is  the  only  conceii 
maintainmg  a  factory  or  distributing  office  abroad. 

LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

We  wish  to  supplement  and  clarify  the  testimony  given  at  the  heaj 
ing  on  January  24,  1913,  in  regard  to  linen  collars  and  cuffs,  d 
much  time  was  taken  in  answering  questions  and  in  explaining  tb 
tariff  rate  on  cotton  collars  that  the  duty  on  linen  collars  and  cu£ 
was  almost  entirely  ignored.  There  might  have  been  an  impressio 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  your  committee  tliat  because  $1.25  was  stat^ 
to  be  the  average  cost  of  a  dozen  25-cent  linen  collars  in  Amerid 
and  $1.37  was  given  as  the  average  value  of  a  dozen  linen  collars  i 
now  being  imported,  that  these  two  prices  referred  to  collars  of  tli 
same  quality  and  retailing  at  the  same  price.  Such  is  not  the  cas 
In  the  first  place  $1.25  is  the  American  cost  price,  whereas  $1.37  is  tl 
foreigner's  selling  price  and  includes  his  profit.  In  addition  to  tha 
it  should  also  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  collars  now  bein 
imported  are  sold,  not  at  25  cents  eacn,  but  at  35,  40,  and  50  ceni 
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each;  that  the  majority  of  them  are  not  of  the  same  quality  nor  do 
they  compete  with  the  American  25-cent  collars. 

Collars  of  a  quality  to  compete  with  American  25-cent  collars  can 
he  made  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  for  85  cents  per 
dozen  or  less,  whereas  the  cost  here  is  $1.25  per  dozen.  The  difference 
m  the  cost  of  labor  alone  is  30  cents  per  dozen  and  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  linen,  due  to  the  American  tariff  on  linen,  is  10  cents  per 
dozen  additional. 

We  have  recommended  that  no  change  in  the  present  rate  of  duty 
on  linen  collars  and  cuffs  be  made  for  these  reasons : 

1.  Approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  linen-collar  business  of  the 
United  States  is  now  being  done  on  imported  collars,  and  that  per- 
centage is  steadily  increasing. 

i  In  addition  to  the  25  cents  each  and  more  expensive  linen  collars 
there  are  also,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  many  popular  priced 
linen  collars  made  and  sold  in  competition  witn  cotton  collars. 
Placing  the  duty  on  linen  collars  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  for  cotton 
collars  would  invite  the  importation  of  foreign-made  cheap  linen 
collars  in  severe  competition  with  American  2  for  25  cents  collars, 
bringing  about  the  same  result  as  too  low  a  rate  of  duty  on  cotton 
collars. 

3.  There  would  b  danger  of  foreign-made  cotton  collars  being  in- 
voiced as  linen  to  o  ain  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  a  form  of  fraud  very 
difficult  to  detect. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  this  supplemental  brief  and  affidavit  may 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  testimony  and  brief  which  we 
have  already  filed. 

J.  K.  P.  Pine, 
Alba  M.  Ide, 
F.  F.  Peabodt, 
E.  H.  Betts, 
Jos.  McKay, 

Committee, 

Schedule  A. 

State  of  New  Tork,  Rensselaer  County,  City  of  Troy,  ss: 

F.  F.  Peabody,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  president 
of  Gaett,  Peabody  &  CJo.,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  having  its  principal  office  in  Troy,  N.  Y*. 

TlMit  said  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
<rf  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts;  that  said  company,  in  the  opinion  of  deponent, 
^•es  more  export  business  than  any  other  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing 
cwicern  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Th^t  deponent  knows  the  export  business  and  knows  the  conditions  under 
which  American  manufacturers  have  to  distribute  their  products  abroad. 

That  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. -have  until  recently  exported  collars  to  Canada, 
Hi  that  their  exportation  of  collars  to  Canada  is  not  large. 

Canadian  merchants  are  located  so  near  the  United  States  that  they  are 
ifferted  by  the  advertising  done  by  the  Troy  manufacturers,  and  that  on  that 
«o*onnt  some  of  the  Troy  products  are  sold  in  Canada.  They  are  not,  however, 
Aid  at  the  same  prices  as  the  Canadian  collars  of  the  same  qualities,  which 
retail  at  2  for  25  cents,  but  at  3  for  50  cents,  affording,  as  can  be  readily  seen, 
•  Huall  profit  to  the  Canadian  retailer. 

Ifl  Mte  of  the  fact  that  our  company  had  been  doing  export  business  to 
ChiULda  for  a  long  period  of  time,  we  could  not  establish  a  business  of  large 
pniportlona,  and  we  consequently  decided  to  establish  a  factory  in  Canada. 
Oar  fkctory  opened  In  October,  1911,  but  did  not  get  fairly  under  way  until 
tU  spring  of  1912.  The  decreased  exportation  to  Canada,  due  to  the  opening 
^  this  factory,  will  not  be  apparent  until  the  records  of  1912  are  published; 
^  it  wOl  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  exportation 
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to  Canada.  Gluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  opened  that  factory  in  Canada  because  tb^ 
conld  not  compete  with  the  Canadian  manufacturers  and  pay  the  Canadbj 
import  duty. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  also  maintain  a  distributing  point  in  London,  Euglaoi 
and  do  some  business  in  England,  and  by  means  of  the  shipping  facilities  fro| 
London,  which  are  the  best  in  the  world,  we  are  enabled  to  sell  their  goods  { 
some  extent  in  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  east  coast  of  Soul 
America.  This  business  is  not  large  in  any  one  place,  but  in  the  aggregate  It  | 
large  enough  to  enable  us  to  keep  this  distributing  office,  but  in  the  opinion  i 
deponent  this  business  never  can  be  large  and  never  can  be  put  upon  a  cos 
petitive  basis  with  the  English  manufacturers,  because  of  the  difference  in  tl 
labor  costs,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  and  the  high  tariff  duty  Imposed  I 
other  nations  against  American-made  goods. 

Our  goods,  in  the  opinion  of  deponent,  are  sold  in  England  not  becau^ 
they  compete  with  the  English-made  goods,  but  because  the  materials  and  d 
construction  of  the  collars  are  different.  They  are  sold  only  to  merehani 
who  want  something  different  from  the  English-made  article,  and  the  bueine^ 
is  therefore  small  in  volume  and  spreads  over  a  very  large  territory. 

F.  F.  Peaboot. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  February,  1913. 

EVSBETT  M.   SNYDEB, 

Notary  Public  Rensselaer  County,  N,  V. 


Par.  287.— EMBBOIDEBIES,  LAC      ,  ETC. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  EMBROIDERY  AND  1...CE  MANTTFACTimQ 
(INC.),  PER  N.  W.  ZURBHEEBT,  PRESIDENT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

EMBROIDERIES    AND   EMBROIDERED   LACES    UNDER    VARIOUS   DBSIOKATIONI 

Embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  are  pure  luxuries. 

To  make  clear  our  conception  of  the  real  necessities  of  life  and  ill 
luxuries,  we  suggest  the  following  classification : 

Absolute  necessities, — Plain  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

Seminecessities, — The  more  varied  food,  and  such  shelter  as  is  cort 
monly  enjoyed  by  civilized  nations. 

Serrdluxuries. — ^Articles  used  or  worn  because  of  the  rigid  custooj 
of  a  community,  which  also  serve  purposes  of  utility,  such,  for  i| 
stance,  as  kid  gloves.  i 

Pure  luxuries, — ^Articles  of  adornment  which  serve  no  purpose  < 
utility,  such  as  embroideries  and  laces. 

Any  woman  may  be  well  and  fashionably  dressed  for  any  occasi<^ 
without  the  use  of  embroideries  or  embroidered  laoes  as  a  deooratiosi 
nevertheless,  there  are  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  cheap  eH 
broideries  made  in  the  United  States,  such  as  are  used  by  the  mass^ 
as  luxuries,  which  are  sold  on  a  basis  equivalent  to  30  or  45  per  cei 
duty,  because  of  keen  domestic  competition. 

We  advocate  an  increase  in  duty  from  60  to  70  per  cent  ad  valorei 
on  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  and  kindred  articles,  the  proj 
uct  of  the  shuttle  and  hand  embroidery  machines,  as  contained  i 
paragraph  349,  Schedule  J,  under  varioiiF  desigixations,  for  the  fo| 
lowing  reasons : 

The  competition  among  the  domestic  manufacturers  has  alreac^ 
caused  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  lower  their  prices  materially  d 
the  very  limited  line  of  competitive  goods  which  the  present  inad^ 
quate  rate  of  tariff  permits  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 

More  competition  would  hold  in  check  such  enormous  advances  a 
obtained  in  1906,  when  the  importers  demanded  and  received  pric^ 
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in  many  cases  50  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  to-day.  It  would 
cause  a  reduction  in  the  foreign  prices  of  competitive  goods  to  the 
extent  of  fully  one-half  of  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  diity,  taken  from 
the  profits  of  the  forei^  manufacturers  and  importers;  and  the 
preater  domestic  production,  operating  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  would  cause  a  general  lowering  of  prices  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  Several  million  dollars"  worth  of  the 
cheapest  class  of  embroideries  are  being  made  and  sold  in  this  coun- 
irv  on  a  basis  of  less  than  45  per  cent  duty.  The  additional  duty 
would  affect  alinost  exclusively  the  finer  and  most  luxmrious  embroid- 
eries and  embroidered  laces. 

A  higher  duty  would  cause  further  progress  to  be  made  by  the 
American  manufacturer  and  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  production 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

All  of  the  important  inventions  to  improve  the  embroidery  machine 
within  the  past  20  years  have  originated  in  the  United  States  and 
have  been  developed  by  American  capital  in  this  country.  The  for- 
eign manufacturers  have  profited  by  these  inventions  to  undersell  us 
m  our  own  market  on  fully  four-fiftns  of  the  competitive  goods. 

During  the  period  prior  to  1891,  when  the  duties  imposed  were  only 
35, 31|,  and  40  per  cent,  competition  with  foreign  countries  was  im- 
jKssible.  Almost  the  entire  industry  depended  upon  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  "  jobwork,"  "  special-order  work,"  or  "  fashion  fads." 
Pirties  were  tempted  to  engage  in  this  industry  when  fashions  were 
favorable;  when  unfavorable  many  manufacturers  failed  or  aban- 
doned the  business.    Of  the  first  hundred  a  few  only  are  left 

Since  1891  American  inventions  have  changed  this  condition  of 
affairs  to  a  limited  extent,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  make  some  of  the 
coarser  grades  of  embroideries  requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  labor. 
The  labor  cost  here  is  about  three  times  the  rate  prevailing  in  Europe. 

Eliminating  embroidered  handkerchiefs  as  an  article  of  manufac- 
ture, there  is  about  $14,000,000  total  production  in  this  country,  of 
which  $5,000,000  is  "  jobwork,"  etc.  Three  million  dollars'  worth  is 
embroideries  sold  on  a  basis  of  less  than  45  per  cent  duty,  because  the 
material  is  the  chief  part  of  the  cost,  the  labor  in  proportion  being 
insignificant  Adding  together  the  $5,000,000  and  the  $3,000,000  and 
deducting  this  sum  from  $14,000,000  leaves  $6,000,000  of  competitive 
embroideries  that  are  manufactured  in  this  country.  Of  these  com- 
petitive goods  there  are  $18,000,000  imported  foreign  value  (equal  to 
$28.80O,(WO  domestic  value),  plus  the  $6,000,000  domestic  production, 

Suals  $34,800,000. .  Thus,  we  are  making  a  trifle  more  than  one-sixth 
these  competitive  goods,  while  nearly  five-sixths  are  imported. 

With  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  duty,  the  foreign  manufacturers 
could  easily  reduce  their  prices  5  per  cent  or  more,  and  as  the  domestic 
joods  of  a  better  quality  would  require  finer  yams  and  finer  cloths, 
for  which  a  high  duty  or  an  equivalent  higher  price  must  be  paid, 
there  wodd  remain  only  a  net  advantage  of  about  4  per  cent 

The  advantage  of  the  remaining  4  per  cent  would  enable  us  to 
manufacture  an  additional  $2,000,000  worth  of  foreign  value  of  em- 
broideries and  embroidered  laces,  or  $3,200,000  worth  domestic  value. 

This  amount  would  furnish  the  equivalent  employment  to  labor  of 
14,000,000  worth  of  such  goods  as  we  now  produce,  because  of  the  in- 
creased proportion  of  labor  entering  into  the  cost  of  these  finer  goods. 

The  figures  submitted  by  an  importers'  association  are  $24,000,000 
importations,    $16,000,000    domestic     production.    Deducting     the 
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$5,000,000  worth  of  "job  goods,"  etc.,  and  the  $3,000,000  wortl 
of  goods  sold  under  the  45  per  cent  rate,  we  have  $8,000,00 
domestic  production  of  competitive  goods.  The  $24,000,000  plu 
60  per  cent  equals  $38,400,000,  and  adding  this  to  the  $8,000,00 
domestic  production,  makes  a  total  of  $46,400,000  domestic  consump 
tion  of  competitive  goods.  This  shows  that  the  domestic  indust^ 
manufactures  a  trifle  more  than  one-sixth,  and  the  foreign  manufac 
tures  nearly  five-sixths  of  our  total  consumption. 

These  figures  are  confirmed  by  considering  the  following  facts:  I 
corporation  with  capital  of  50,000,000  francs  ($10,000,000)  has,  ii 
Switzerland,  the  largest  embroidery  manufacturing  plant  in  th 
world,  and  also  has  the  largest  plant  in  the  United  States.    Thi 

Product  of  both  plants  is  practically  all  for  our  home  consumptioi 
'his  concern  has  had  embroidery  machines  here  since  1894,  and  ha 
owned  the  patent  rights  on  the  automatic  embroidery  machine  botl 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  for  over  five  years.  In  orde 
to  gain  by  their  investments  in  the  patents  before  their  expiration 
it  was  necessary  for  this  corporation  to  erect  the  greatest  number  o 
machines  that  could  be  operated  profitably  in  the  United  States 
They  therefore  erected  89  10-yard  machines  here ;  but  they  operate  i 
Europe,  to  manufacture  almost  exclusively  for  this  country,  th 
equivalent  of  432  10-yard  machines.  This  corporation  has  83  pe 
cent  of  its  machines  in  Europe,  and  only  17  per  cent  in  this  countrj 
It  has  in  use  every  known  improvement  for  making  embroiderie 
and  the  controlling  officers  of  this  corporation  are  United  Stat€ 
citizens.  It  has  no  royalties  to  pay ;  havmg  built  quantities  of  autc 
mats,  they  can  own  them  at  lowest  cost,  while  other  parties  pay  ma 
chine  builders'  profits  and  royalties  amounting  to  about  $2,500  p€ 
machine. 

This  is  conclusive  proof  that  we  need  a  higher  duty  to  establis 
proper  competition  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countrie 
and  that  all  the  improvements  in  machinery  known  of  to-day  will  nr 
materially  change  the  ratio  between  imports  and  domestic  produttim 

The  next  largest  embroidery  house  imports  more  than  foiir-6ftl 
of  its  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  and  buys  and  manufactun 
here  less  than  one-fifth  of  these  goods. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  embroideries  and  embroidere 
laces  can  not,  under  present  conditions,  be  made  in  this  country  t 
compete  with  foreign-made  goods  is  that  whereas  several  America 
citizens  who  are  engaged  in  the  industry  in  Europe  and  have  erecte 
large  plants  to  furnish  employment  to  foreign  labor  have  becoir 
millionaires.  To  our  knowledge,  no  one  of  the  many  people  who  ha^ 
endeavored  to  build  up  the  industry  under  the  Unitea  States  fla 
has  become  rich.    Many  of  them  have  become  bankrupt 

The  consumer  has  enjoyed  a  material  reduction  in  prices  throux| 
American  improvements  in  machinery  and  because  of  keen  domesti 
competition.  The  work  people  earn  more  than  average  wages.  Tl 
industry  has  been  established  in  many  States. 

The  desired  70  per  cent  duty  would  be  far  from  placing  the  dora« 
tic  industry  in  a  position  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  Europe  i 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  there  will  be  an 
change  in  the  proportion  of  wages  between  the  United  States  an 
those  paid  abroad. 
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If  the  entire  revenue  for  the  Government  could  be  obtained  from  a 
few  luxuries  through  fixing  rates  as  high  as  200  or  300  per  cent,  that 
would  be  the  ideal  form  of  taxation.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  high  price  for  articles  which  do  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  living. 
A  pean  weighing  a  small  fraction  of  an  ounce  brings  a  price  equal 
to  the  earnings  of  a  skilled  workman  during  a  lifetime.  As  luxuries 
have  no  high  price,  their  rates  of  duty  can  never  be  considered  high. 

In  1873,  1884,  and  1893  many  manufacturing  establishments  re- 
duced salaries  and  wa^es.  There  was  a  general  revision  downward. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  mstances,  in  spite  of  hard  times,  advances  in 
salaries  were  made,  showing  that  in  practice  the  best  business  princi- 
ples indicate  that  when  readjusting  salaries,  wages,  or  duties  no  arbi- 
trary rule  should  be  followed.  The  rate  snould  be  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  covering  each  individual  case. 

What  would  one  think  of  a  merchant  who,  when  reducing  salaries, 
did  not  recognize  the  value  of  the  few  selected  people,  and  by  reduc- 
ing their  earnings  force  them  to  accept  employment  with  competing 
houses. 

Legation  has  forced  United  States  citizens  to  build,  organize, 
and  operate  embroidery  factories  in  Europe.  Should  not  tariff  legis- 
lation give  at  least  an  e^ual  chance  to  the  United  States  citizen  to 
develop  the  embroidery  industry  in  this  countrv  rather  than  compel 
him  to  build  it  up  in  a  foreign  country  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
labor? 

A  higher  duty  will  prove  a  great  uplift  to  the  industry,  as  a  better 
class  of  goods  could  then  be  made,  thus  furnishing  opportunities  to 
the  worlq>eople  to  perfect  their  sMU,  earn  better  wages,  and  obtain 
more  regular  employment. 

There  are  350  domestic  manufacturers  using  shuttle  embroidery 
machines,  competing  with  each  other.  ^  Any  pecuniary  advantage  to 
the  manufacturers  will,  because  of  this  keen  competition,  revert  to 
the  consumer. 

When  we  consider  further  that  the  labor  included  in  the  cost  of 
imported  goods  is  in  very  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  cost 
of  the  domestic  output,  we  find  that  from  the  standpoint  of  employ- 
ment of  people  the  total  consumption  of  competitive  goods  furnishes 
about  12J  per  cent  of  emplojonent  to  labor  m  this  country  and  87^ 
per  cent  in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  long  struggle  to  build  up  the  domestic  industry  American 
manufacturers  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  develop- 
ment of  inventions  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  and  for  the  past 
30  years  all  the  essential  and  important  inventions  to  improve  the 
embroidery  machine  have  been  made  by  American  citizens. 

The  introduction  of  these  machines  into  Europe  has  benefited  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  enabling  him  to  produce  embroideries  cheaper 
and  to  continue  to  undersell  us  to  the  extent  of  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  domestic  consumption  of  competitive  goods.  United  States  citi- 
t^ns  who  invested  tneir  money  m  making  these  experiments  and 
improvements  have  not  realized  the  aggregate  amount  of  money 
upended. 

There  never  has  been  nor  can  we  see  any  possibility  of  there  being 
wiv  monopoly  or  combination  in  the  embroidery  business  to  maintain 
prices,  as  a  thrifty  workman  can  save  within  a  couple  of  years  suffi- 
cient to  start  and  carry  on  a  successful  business.  A  large  portion  of 
the  manufacturers  of  to-day  have  so  commenced. 
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The  increase  of  domestic  production  does  not  indicate  that  impor- 
tations are  lessened.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  embroidery  business 
grew  in  the  United  States  importations  were  increased  through  th( 
original  ideas  evolved  in  the  domestic  industry,  being  often  appro- 
priated by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  copies  the  articles  for  im- 
port into  our  country.  The  importations  last  year  would  have  been 
much  greater  had  it  not  been  for  that  freak  of  fashion — the  narrow 
skirt — which  reduced  the  size  of  embroidered  undergarments  to  aboal 
one-half  their  accustomed  size  or  eliminated  them  altogether. 

We  appreciate  the  existing  disinclination  to  increase  tariff  rates, 
but  we  can  not  admit  the  possibility  that  the  Oovemment,  while  r& 
ducing  the  tariff  to  promote  competition  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer, would  arbitrarily  irefrain  from  raising  the  tariff  in  an  in- 
Atance  where  it  furthers  alike  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  oi 
home  industry  and  assures  additional  revenue  to  the  Government. 
An  advance  in  rates  will  show  that  the  action  of  Congress  is  not  inim- 
ical to  the  interests  of  domestic  industries,  but  that  each  case  is  judged 
on  its  merits. 

The  10  per  cent  advance  in  the  tariff  which  we  advocate  will  not 
only  help  the  domestic  industry,  but  it  will  benefit  the  consumer  and 
will  brinff  to  the  Government  an  increase  in  revenue. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  provisos  in  paragraph  368  be 
retained. 


ASSOCIATION   OF  MANXTFACTXTBEBS   OF  LACB8   AND  BMBBOIDIBIS8, 

BTC,  BT  DUDLEY  FIELD  HALONB. 

To  the  hmorable  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  {he  United  Siaiei 
Senate: 

Presentation  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers of  Laces,  Embroideries,  eto.,  of  the  New  York  trade  oi^aniza- 
tion  composed  of  upward  of  50  firms  and  companies,  including 
importing  and  domestic  manufacturing  interests. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SUBMISSION  OF  THIS  MEMORANDX7M. 

1.  To  urge  the  reduction  of  the  duties  oh  embroideries  and  laces 
to  45  per  cent. 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  advisability  of  including  in  a  separate 
schedule  and  a  single  paragraph,  at  a  fixed  and  uniform  ad  valorem 
rate,  the  several  provisions  relating  to  tariff  duties  on  laces  and 
embroideries,  instead  of  scattering  such  provisions  through  four 
different  schedules,  as  was  done  in  the  tarin  act  of  1909. 

Paragraph  349,  Schedule  J,  embodies  in  substance  almost  all  that 
wiU  be  required  in  a  new  schedule. 

I. 

REASONS  FOR  REDUOTION. 

A.  The  matter  of  revenue.  Governmental  revenue  from  foreign 
lace  importations  will  be  completely  cut  off  unless  the  tariff  on  such 
importations  is  reduced. 
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(1)  Gen£r<d  importations. — ^In  1907  the  aggregate  value  of  laces 
and  embroideries  imported  into  the  United  States  was  $46^403,404. 
In  1912  the  aggregate  was  $44,949;058. 

Instead  of  an  increase  there  is  a  decrease,  although  the  normal 
increase  should  have  been  10  per  cent  to  correspond  with  the  increase 
of  population  since  1907. 

(2)  As  to  lever  goods, — In  1907  importations  of  lever  goods  from 
England  and  France  was  $19,344,824.  In  1911  such  importations 
decreased  to  $13,230,234. 

(3)  NoUingham  lace  industry. — The  lace-curtain  industiy^  the 
importations  of  which  in  1903  were  $236,171,  are  to-day  practically 
nil. 

(4)  The  situation  in  St.  GaU — 

(a)  In  1912  such  decrease  was  over  9,000,000  francs. 

(5)  In  1912  the  United  States  purchased  of  St.  Gall  32  per  cent 
of  their  output. 

In  1907  tne  United  States  purchased  45  per  cent  of  such  output. 

(c)  The  imports  of  embroideries  from  St.  Gall  to  the  United  States 
in  the  three  months  ending  March  31^  1913,  as  compared  with  the 
same  three  months  in  1912,  show  a  fallmg  oflF  of  5,312,000  francs. 

(d)  The  decrease  in  exportations  from  St.  GaU  in  the  year  1912, 
as  compared  to  the  year  1911,  was  10,000,000  francs,  and  this  de- 
crease, as  the  figures  above  show,  continued  in  1913  in  the  same 
proportion.  If  tne  proportion  goes  on,  the  revenues  from  the  St. 
Gall  industry  must  m  time  be  obliterated,  more  especially  as  the 
working  hours  of  75  per  cent  of  the  machines  in  the  St.  Gall  and 
Placien  districts  have  oeen  curtailed  by  25  per  cent. 

In  this  country  the  machines  are  not  only  working  their  full  quota 
per  day,  but  are  also  being  operated  by  additional  means  of  night 
shifts.  The  revenue  must  mevitably  feel  the  effects  of  such  start- 
ling decreases,  unless  these  conditions  are  changed.  The  importa- 
tions of  laces,  embroideries,  etc.,  one  of  the  important  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  Government,  is  rapidly  becoming  nonexistent  as  a 
revenue-producing  factor.  A  large  quantity  of  importations  at 
moderate  revenue  produces  a  bigger  total  than  does  a  moderate  and 
ever- vanishing  quantity  at  high  revenue. 

B.  The  labor  situation  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  and  its 
l)earmg  on  foreign  manufactures. 

(1)  Labor  laws  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  prohibit  the  use  of 
machines  in  factories  there  for  more  than  9  or  10  hours  per  working 
day.    No  such  restrictions  obtain  in  this  country. 

(2)  Wages. — ^The  difference  in  wages  between  operatives  in  this 
country  and  St.  Gall  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  stated.  This  is  due  to 
the  establishment  of  American  standards.  The  salaries  of  designers 
run  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  year,  and  of  enlargers  from  $12  to  $15  a 
week.  A  weaver  in  Nottingham  and  Calais  is  paid  by  piecework  as 
in  this  country,  and  earns  about  $20  a  week,  mstead  of  from  $6  to 
$20,  as  was  stated  on  behalf  of  domestic  manufacturers. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  such  submission  gives  the  minimum  paid  in 
foreign  factories  and  the  maximum  paid  m  domestic  factories. 

C.  Results  of  decrease  in  available  markets. 

(1)  Owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  United  States  supply,  foreign 
raanufacturers  in  the  Nottmgham  and  Calais  districts  are  maintaining 
idle  machines. 
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(2)  Therefore,  a  large  number  of  foreign  manufacturers  are  con^ 
templating  transference  of  their  plants  to  this  country. 

(3)  Hence,  an  increase  among  mtemal  producers  is  to  be  expectedi 

(4)  Such  increase  among  home  producers  means  absence  of  revenue 
and  heightened  competition  of  a  kmd  disastrous  to  the  home  industry 

D.  Change  in  the  situation  since  the  McKinley  Act  and  its  relation 
to  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  tariflP  bill  of  1908  was  designed  to  protect  infant  industries 
At  the  time  of  its  passage  there  were  only  700  embroidery  machines 
in  the  United  States.  To-day  there  are  double  that  number.  In 
October,  1912,  there  were  3,190.  The  ** embroidery  machines''  Ihaj 
are  set  up  in  the  United  States  to-day  have  a  capacity  for  manufac^ 
turing  $16,000,000  worth  of  goods  a  year — more  than  three  times  tlM 
amount  of  the  year  1908. 

The  total  importations  of  goods  in  the  year  1912  were  aboul 
$37,000,000  duty  paid. 

American  manufactures  of  laces  and  embroideries  amounted  to 
about  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  such  industry  in  1908 
They  now  amount  to  about  30  per  cent,  even  though  the  duty  oi 
machinery  which  at  the  time  of  their  origin  was  duty  free  has  no^ 
been  reestablished.  More  than  this,  this  industry  is  about  to  be  mo« 
firmlv  reintrenched  by  the  introduction  of  patented  Automat  em- 
broidery  machines,  whose  makers  are  already  freely  contracting  foi 
inmiediate  delivery  of  these  machines  in  this  country.  The  reason 
for  the  establishment  of  a  high  duty  on  embroideries  and  laces  whick 
began  with  the  McKinley  Act  no  longer  exists.  The  protectioC 
afforded  by  the  tariff  in  tne  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinerj 
obviated  tne  necessity  for  further  protection. 

E.  The  tariff  act  taxes  necessities  rather  than  luxuries. 

This  act  of  1909  raised  the  duty  on  articles  which  had  never  been 
higher  than  40  to  60  per  cent  and  as  high  as  70  per  cent  on  articles 
made  by  the  Lever  or  Gothrough  machme.  But,  nevertheless,  this 
act  of  1909  did  not  apply  to  any  handmade  laces,  which  are  aloii« 
true  articles  of  luxury.  The  majority  of  the  articles  dealt  with  bj 
the  tariff  are  to-day,  thanks  to  our  higher  standard  of  living,  neres^ 
sities  for  almost  all  of  the  population,  and  the  general  demand  fol 
them  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  steadily  goes  up  with  the  ever- 
mounting  standard  of  living.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  siici 
articles  be  within  reach  of  tne  nirss  of  consumers  of  all  classes.  Tc 
tax  embroideries  which  have  come  to  be  public  necessities  and  to  omil 
to  tax  handmade  laces,  which  are  admittedly  luxuries  for  the  few,  i? 
to  legislate  in  a  way  that  is  discriminating  and  undemocratic. 

But  although  real  laces  are  admittedly  luxuries  their  volume  is  so 
comparatively  insignificant  that  for  convenience  of  classification  and 
to  avoid  danger  of  smuggling  we  favor  their  inclusion  in  the  proposed 
new  generaJ  schedule  of  laces  and  embroideries  rather  than  theil 
segregation. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  such  reduction  in  tariff  will  permit 
of  the  bringing  in  of  certain  classes  of  imported  goods  at  prices  fol 
which  they  can  be  sold  here,  which  goods  at  present  are,  because  oi 
their  prohibitive  duty,  not  imported  at  all.  Under  the  proposed 
reduction  the  consumer  will  get  better  value  for  his  money  and  i 
better  class  of  goods  will  be  imported  for  our  own  market. 

F.  The  duty  rate  in  reaUty  higher  than  it  appears. 
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(1)  Such  duty  is  imposed  not  on  the  basis  of  foreign  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  on  the  basis  of  foreign  market  price.  In  other  words, 
the  ad  valorem  duty  is  applied  on  the  foreign  manufacturers'  profits 
as  weU  as  on  the  foreign  cost  of  production. 

Example:  An  article  costing  SI  to  produce  with  a  20  per  cent  profit 
on  sale  price  makes  the  foreign  market  price  $1 .25.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  this  $1 .25  is  87  cents,  wmch  is  87  per  cent  of  the  foreign  cost  of 
production.  Add  to  this  duty  on  boxes,  coverings,  ocean  freight, 
marine  insurance,  etc.,  which  totals  at  least  another  3^  per  cent,  ana 
we  have  a  total  of  91  per  cent  enjoyed  by  the  domestic  manufacturer 
over  the  imported  article.  Now,  a  45  per  cent  rate,  which  is  the 
maximum  we  suggest,  would  really  amount  to  a  60  per  cent  protec- 
tion over  the  foreign  cost  of  production  to  be  compared  with  domestic 
cost  of  production.  Sixty  per  cent  of  protection  is  ample  for  fair  and 
suitable  consideration  to  the  domestic  industry. 

G.  The  *^  Revolutionary  Automat."  The  embroidery  industry  op- 
erates ever  increasingly  upon  a  machinery  basis.  And  such  basis  is 
extending  rapidly  with  the  recent  inventions  and  improvements. 
Thus  the  labor  item  in  the  total  cost  of  production  is  fairly  negligible 
and  must  in  the  development  of  this  industry,  as  in  every  other  indus- 
try, become  more  and  more  so.  It  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country 
in  contrast  to  its  cost  in  European  coimtries  which  has  been  the  prime 
consideration  for  the  additional  protection  which  the  tariff  gives. 

Example :  An  illustration  of  the  decreasing  value  of  the  labor  factor 
in  the  production  of  this  line  of  goods  is  furnished  by  the  Automat 
attachment  to  the  embroidery  machine — one  of  many  inventions 
which  has  revolutionized  manufactures  of  embroideries  and  laces. 
Tlie  Automat  reduces  the  amount  of  skilled  labor  necessary,  and 
therefore  enormously  reduces  the  cost  of  production  of  the  article. 
By  use  of  the  Automat  the  workmanship  of  a  skilled  stitcher  can  be 
duplicated  without  limit.  One  stitcher  (or  puncher)  can  keep  15 
Automat  machmes  supplied  with  work,  and  inasmuch  as  one  of  these 
machines  can  produce  $15,000  worth  of  merchandise  in  a  year's  time, 
one  puncher  can  make  sufficient  cards  to  produce  $225,000  a  year, 
even-  dollar  of  which  will  be  of  equal  quality  and  workmanship. 
Witnout  such  Automat  attachment  trie  machines  now  in  general  use 
in  this  country  would  require  25  equally  skilled  men  to  produce  a  like 
amount.  Up  to  date  there  have  been  only  188  of  these  machines  in 
jmeration  in  this  country  in  contrast  to  2,000  operating  in  Europe. 
Tnis  machine  has  been  kept  out  of  this  country  on  account  of  the 
patent  rights  owned  by  one  concern.  These  patent  rights  are  now 
about  to  expire,  and  the  Robert  Reiner  Importing  Co.,  the  agents  of 
the  Zahn  Automat  embroidery  machine,  are  offermg  their  machines 
to  the  public,  and  other  manufacturers  are  now  working  for  their 
immediate  delivery,  so  that  their  use  is  rapidly  becoming  more  wide- 
spread. Such  machines  do  away  with  the  highly  paid  labor  of  the 
stitcher,  who  is  earning  from  $27  to  $35  a  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  use  of  this  wonderful 
cost-saving  invention  by  European  manufacturers  and  its  neglect 
hitherto  by  American  manufacturers,  the  latter  were  nevertheless 
Me  to  successfully  drive  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States 
of  imported  laces  and  embroideries  down  from  90  per  cent  in  1908  to 
'0  per  cent  in  1912. 

When  the  Automat  becomes  a  machine  of  general  use  in  America 
the  foreign  manufacturer  must  of  necessity  go  out  of  business,  unless 
to  offset  the  advantage  which  the  Automat  supplies  to  the  domestic 
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manufacturer  a  reduction  of  tariff  be  offered  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. Conditions  under  which  the  domestic  article  can  be  sold 
at  a  profit  for  less  than  the  foreign  article  comes  to  before  any  profit 
is  made  are  neither  fairly  competitive  nor  equitable  to  the  mass  of 
consumers  of  all  classes  within  whose  reach  on  fair  terms  these  articles 
ought  to  be  kept.  For  let  it  be  steadily  remembered  that  these 
articles  are  to  be  regarded  to-day  as  necessities^  and  from  every 
standpoint  it  is  desirable  that  the  Government  should  enable  them 
to  remain  so. 

H.  The  possible  reduction  of  duties  upon  cotton  yams  and  other 
raw  material  and  its  effect  in  the  foreign  embroidery  trade. 

Cotton  yam  used  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  in  making  the 
embroidered  articles  is  of  Egyptian  cotton.  If  any  reduction  on 
yarns  is  to  be  made  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  situation  for  the  reason 
that  the  home  manufacturers  argue  they  are  entitled  to  high  pro- 
tective duty  because  they  are  compelled  to  pay  on  the  raw  material 
entering  into  their  products.  The  use  of  imported  material,  however, 
is  conmied  to  a  portion  of  home  manufacturers.  The  fotmdation 
cloth  on  which  most  of  the  embroidery  is  made  is  almost  entirely  of 
domestic  manufacture.  The  yams  are  the  only  raw  materials  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  on  the  Lever  machine,  which 
are  imported  and  on  which  a  duty  is  levied  by  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  your  committee  proposes  to 
materially  reduce  the  duties  on  this  item.  That  will  mean  that  home 
manufacturers  will  in  the  future  have  comparatively  nothing  to  pay 
n  the  way  of  duty  on  raw  material. 

II. 

THE  BBASONS  FOR  A  FIXED  AD  VALOREM  RATE  AND  FOB  A  8INOLS 

SCHEDULE. 

(1)  As  to  differina  rates  for  goods  made  on  different  machines. — Such 
method  of  fixing  duties  m  accordance  with  the  particular  machine 
upon  which  the  article  was  made  was  inserted  in  the  tariff  of  1909 
and  Ls  unprecedented  and  most  confusing.     It  raises  unnecessary 

Suestions  as  to  the  character  of  the  machine  involved  and  opens  the 
oor  to  colorable  changes  in  the  names  and  characters  of  the  ma- 
chines in  order  to  present  the  product  under  more  favorable  para- 
graphs of  the  law  than  was  contemplated  by  the  lawmakers.  On 
whatever  machine  the  article  is  made  the  product  remains  lace  or 
embroidery  and  they  are  used  essentially  for  the  same  purposes. 

(2)  The  necessity  for  fixed  and  uniform  ad  valorem  raJtes. — It  is  to 
the  interest  of  fair  administration  of  the  law  to  do  awav  with  con- 
fusion and  complications  and  to  enable  those  engaged  in  tnis  busines^^ 
to  know  what  duties  they  should  count  on.  Hence  the  desirability 
of  fixed  ad  valorem  rates  on  these  embroidered  articles,  regardless  of 
the  material  of  which  they  arc  composed.  .  Under  the  present  law 
laces  and  embroideries  furnish  10  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  col- 
lected from  import  duties  in  1910  and  1912,  and  are,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  conscientious  attention.  These  articles  pay  rates  which 
depend  upon  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  That  i^, 
those  rates  differ  if  the  product  13  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  of  cot- 
ton, flax,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  if  it  be  composed  of  silk  or  con- 
tain metal  threads  or  imitation  silk  or  horsehair,  etc.     There  is  always 
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the  poscsibility  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value.  The  same  lace  or  embroidery  may  contain 
metal  threads,  cotton,  silk,  imitation  silk,  or  horsehair.  Endless  con- 
fusion results,  and  the  importer  frequently  can  not  know  definitely 
under  what'  classification  the  particular  surticle  he  is  bringing  in  is 
going  to  be  put. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  above  stated,  it  is  worth  noting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  that  this  country  is 
doing  active  business  with  Canada  in  American-made  embroideries. 
If,  therefore,  American-made  goods  can  be  sold  to  Canada  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  articles  where  they  pay  the  same  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  and  wnere  the  American-made  goods  therefore  enjoy  no 
protection  whatever  as  against  foreign-made  goods,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  duty  of  60  per  cent  is  uncalled  for  here  and  must  tend  to  the  final 
elimination  oi  the  foreign  article. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  fair  conditions  of  competition;  to 
prevent  the  elimination  of  foreim  production  in  laces  ^a  embroider- 
ies, and  hence  to  prevent  annuiilation  of  very  profitable  sources  of 
revenue;  to  make  available  to  all  consumers,  rich  and  poor,  a  class 
of  goods  which  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  necessities;  and  to 
deal  fairly  by  an  important  class  of  revenue  contributors,  namely, 
tlie  manufacturers  of  foreign  embroideries,  it  is  important,  progressive. 
and  in  line  with  the  policy  laid  down  by  Mr.  Underwood  when  he  said 
that  the  purpose  of  this  tariff  bill  was  not  to  disturb  legitimate  indus- 
tries but  to  keep  them  on  a  competitive  basis  so  that  profits  should  not 
be  protected  and  revenues  should  be  collected  for  the  Government, 
that  such  revision  of  the  tariff  relating  to  laces  and  embroideries  be 
adopted. 

I.  DB  GSAHDMONT,  BY  GHUHCHILL  *  ICABLOW,  68  WALL  STREET,  HEW 

tobb;,  N.  T. 

[Extraot.] 
♦  .         ♦  %  :»  *  *  ♦ 

PABAGRAPH  349, 

This  paragraph  provides  among  other  things  for  ^'braids"  and 
**tape8*^at  tne  rate  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lnder  the  act  of  1897  tapes  were  provided  for  at  46  per  cent  ad 
yalorem  under  paragraph  320.  The  tape  which  our  client  imports 
IB  used  as  a  bone  casing  and  so  far  as  is  known  has  no  other  use. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  not  ornamental  it  is  assessed  under  paragraph 
349  m  association  with  laces,  veilings,  embroideries,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  intended  for  ornamental  or  trimming  purposes.  This  classification 
has  been  sustained  in  the  case  of  Bunmgton  Venetian  Blind  Co.  v. 
I'.  S.  (1  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.  Repts.,  374),  the  court  in  that  case  by  Barber, 
jadge,  saying: 

All  this  leads  to  the  conclufdon  that  the  Congress  deliberately  transferred  tapes  when 
^e  of  cotton  from  a  paragraph  containing  a  lower  tate  of  duty  to  one  containing  a 
ligfaer  ute,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  effect  should  not  be  given  to 
'iie  logical  results  of  such  an  act. 

Id  addition  to  tapes,  boot  and  shoe  lacings  imported  in  long 
lengths  to  be  finished  with  tips  in  this  country  are  also  assessed  under 
paragraph  349  as  ''braids/'     The  same  arguments  which  have  been 
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advanced  herein  for  a  change  in  the  classification  of  silk  lacings 
(par.  402)  are  urged  here.  There  seems  to  be  no  eood  reason  whj! 
an  unfinished  material  should  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
than  the  finished  article. 

We  therefore  suggest  to  your  committee  that  in  the  new  tariff  law 
both  cotton  tapes  and  lacings  be  provided  for  in  the  paragraph  cor* 
responding  to  paragraph  330  of  tne  tariff  act  of  1909. 


Par.  288.— PLAIir  WOVEK  JUTE  FABRICS. 

HEMOBANDA  RELATIVE  TO  TABIFF   ON  PLAIN  WOVEN  JITTB  FABBICS, 

FILED  BT  CLAXTDB  N.  BENNETT. 

May  10,  1913. 

Although  Schedule  J,  H.  R.  3321,  has  been  reconstructed  with  such' 
skill  that  the  most  expert  might  fail  to  catch  any  omissions,  it  now 
appears  that  one  class  of  imports  has  been  lost  si^ht  of  and  over- 
looked. The  Treasury  Department  statistical  records  do  not  give  a 
separate  list  of  this  class  of  goods.  They  have  never  been  seCTe- 
gated,  but  are  entered  under  the  general  term,  * 'Burlaps,  plaini 
woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yam." 

The  goods  referred  to  are  plain  woven  jute  fabrics  that  have  been! 
chemically  treated  to  render  them  fireproof.  These  chemically 
treated  goods  weigh  from  50  to  75  per  cent  more  than  the  untreated! 
goods  of  the  same  grade  and  quauty.  Under  the  Payne  bill  at  a 
specific  rate  these  chemically  treated  jute  goods  pay  a  higher  revenue 
to  the  Government  than  the  untreated  goods,  which  weigh  considerablv; 
less.     (On  p.  225  of  H.  Kept.  5.) 

The  treated  goods  yield  revenues  that,  expressed  in  ad  valorem! 
equivalent,  range  from  27i  to  35  per  cent.  Tne  amount  of  revenue 
depends  on  the  amount  of  weignt  that  is  added  by  the  chemical 
treatment. 

H.  R.  3321  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  on  untreated  goods  abouti 
4  per  cent,  but  on  treated  goods  it  would  reduce  the  duty  as  much  a>i 
15  per  cent.  The  following  calculations  show  the  way  the  duty  wiUi 
be  reduced  under  paragraph  288  as  it  now  reads.  The  calculation  isi 
ultraconservative,  selected  because  of  its  simplicity.  It  shows  a 
reduction  of  4J  per  cent  on  untreated  goods  and  7^  per  cent  on 
treated  goods. 


New  rates: 

Untreated. 

Treated... 
Existing  rates: 

Untreated. 
Treated... 


Weight. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

1 
U 

1 

CenU, 
6 

6 
61 

Bate. 


Duty, 


\ 


i.ao 

1.S2S 

l.MI 

1.S33 


A  great  many  of  the  chemically  treated  goods  imported  into  thid 
countrjr  having  more  than  30  threads  to  tne  square  inch  carry  a 
seven-eighths  cent  per  pound  specific  rate.  This  makes  the  reduc- 
tion under  the  proposed  bill  even  greater  than  shown  above. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  fireproof  goods  are  treated  oii 
machines  similar  to  the  machines  used  for  making  linoleum,  and 
should  carry  the  same  tariff  as  linoleum. 
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We  petition  that  some  consideration  be  given  to  the  change 
brought  about  by  the  elimination  of  speciJBc  rates  on  plain  woven 
jutelabrics;  and  that  paragraph  288  be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

25^.  Plain  woven  fabrica  of  single  jute  yams,  by  whatever  name  known,  not 
dlwiaically  treated,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  chemically  treated,  30  per  cent  ad 
raJorem, 


Far.  292.— HANDEEBCHIEF  IINEH. 

THE  ACEE80H  HABDEH  CO.,  PER  J.  A.  HABBEH,  PASSAIC,  H.  J. 

May  13,  1913. 
Mr.  Chables  F.  Johnson,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Snt:  Domestic  manufacturers  of  linen  hemstitched  handker- 
diiefs  are  obliged  to  import  from  Ireland,  in  the  piece,  the  linen 
cloth  (raw  material)  from  which  linen  handkerchiefs  are  made  in 
this  country.  Ldnen  cloth  for  this  purpose  can  not  be  made  in 
America. 

The  proposed  Underwood  bill  places  the  duty  on  this  raw  material 
at  35  per  cent  (see  p.  73,  par.  296,  for  linen  cloth  weighing  less  than 
ti  ounces  per  square  yard),  which  is  the  same  rate  as  tne  present 
Payne  bUl. 

The  finished  hemstitched  linen  handkerchief  has  been  reduced  from 
55  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  (see  p.  73,  par.  295),  or  to  within  5  per 
cent  of  the  raw  material. 

In  order  to  compete  with  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  linen  houses,  we 
Bfik  great  differential  between  the  finished  article  and  the  raw 
material,  and  we  would  suggest  that  paragraph  296,  page  73,  be 
changed  to  read  as  follows :  "  Shirting  cloth  weighing  less  than  4J 
ounces  per  square  yard,  20  per  cent  aa  valorem,"  instead  of  36  per 
oent 

The  above  is  the  grade  of  cloth  that  is  imported  by  domestic 
handkerchief  manufacturers  and  made  up  into  nnished  hemstitched 
handkerchiefs  in  this  country.  In  other  words,  we  would  like  to 
have  the  cloth  in  the  piece  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  finished  article ;  that  is,  15  per  cent. 

Tne  present  bill  calls  for  no  reduction  whatever  in  the  cloth  which 
is  our  raw  material,  while  the  finished  article  has  been  reduced  15  per 
oent  We  are  referring  to  that,  part  of  paragraph  296  relating  to 
what  is  known  as  shirting  cloth. 


Far.  292.— IINEH  CLOTH. 

tE£  ACHESOir    HABDEN    CO.,    BY    JAMES    HABBEN,    PBESIDEHT,    66-78 

LEOKABD  8TBEET,  NEW  YORK,  H.  Y. 

May  5,  1913. 
Hon-  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Uomrmttee,  United  States  Senate^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

MtDeab  Mr.  Simmons:  We  notice  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
fcted  April  25,  that  a  change  has  been  made  in  Schedule  J,  paragraph 
»6,  House  bill  10. 
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Paragraph  292  in  the  revised  proposed  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  3321,  reads 
as  follows: 

Plain  woven  fabrics,  not  including  articles,  finished  or  unfinished,  of  fiax, 
hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  Is  the  component 
material  of  chief  valne,  including  such  as  is  known  as  shirting  cloth,  35  pet 
cent  ad  valorem. 

This  shirting  cloth  is  the  same  as  the  cloth  used  in  the  manufac- 
turing  of  linen  handkerchiefs. 

If  the  proposed  tariff  bill  as  revised,  as  stated  above,  becomes  a 
law,  the  handkerchief  industries  in  this  country  will  undoubtedly 
be  obliged  to  go  out  of  business,  for  the  following  reasons,  which  we 
will  try  to  state  to  you  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible. 

The  present  differential  under  the  tariff  law  now  in  force,  between 
linen  cloth  and  finished  linen  handkerchiefs,  is  20  per  cent.  Even 
with  this  differential  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fully  50  per  cent 
of  linen  handkerchiefs  used  in  this  country  during  the  period  that 
the  present  duty  has  been  in  force  have  been  imi)orted,  which  goes 
to  show,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  present  differential  of  20  per  cent 
affords  very  strong  competition  between  the  foreign  and  domestic 
manufacturers.  The  revised  proposed  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  3321 «  as 
described  above,  allows  only  5  per  cent  differential  between  the  linen 
cloth  and  finished  linen  handkerchiefs,  the  proposed  tariff  on  linen 
hemstitched  handkerchiefs  being  40  per  cent,  which,  as  you  can 
readily  see,  is  entirely  insufficient  to  enable  domestic  linen  handker^ 
chief  manufacturers  to  exist  against  foreign  competition. 

This  new  bill  allows  linen  cloth  to  remain  at  the  same  duty  a^ 
under  the  present  law,  while  bill  H.  R.  10  reduces  the  duty  on"  fin^ 
ished  linen  handkerchiefs  15  per  cent — ^from  55  to  40  per  cent: 
therefore  we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  one  of  the  leading  handkerchid 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  to  draw  to  your  attention  what  w^ 
consider  an  alarming  defect  in  this  new  proposed  revised  tariff  biU 
and  that  if  the  duty  on  linen  handkerchief  cloth  is  to  be  fixed  at  ^ 
per  cent,  the  dutjr  on  the  finished  linen  handkerchiefs  should  remain 
at  55  per  cent,  with  the  necessary  differential  of  20  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  we  have  at  hand  correspondence  from  our  agent  ii 
Belfast,  Ireland^  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  forward  you  upon  re 
quest,  advising  us  to  the  effect  that  recently  a  strong  combinatioi 
or  trust  has  been  formed  between  the  leading  linen-cloth  manufac 
turers  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  are  also  manufacturers  of  linei 
handkerchiefs  and  who  export  large  quantities  of  finished  linei 
handkerchiefs  to  this  country  at  present,  wherebv  a  minimum  priw 
has  been  establi^ed  for  linen  cloth,  and  a  heavy  fine  is  to  be  imposed 
in  all  instances  where  this  minimum  rate  has  been  violated.  And 
since  this  combination  has  been  formed  they  have  advanced  the  pria 
of  linen  cloth,  but  have  not  advanced  the  pnce  of  linen  handkerchiefs 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  placing  at  a  great  disad 
vantage  the  American  linen-handkerchief  industries,  who  are  solelj 
dependent  upon  these  linen-cloth  manufacturers  for  their  raw  mate 
rial. 

We  assume  that  these  points  have  been  overlooked  in  the  recenj 
argument  for  the  revision  of  paragraph  296  of  the  proposed  ne^ 
tariff  bill,  H.  R.  10,  and  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideraticn 
the  above  facts  in  reference  to  the  linen-cloth  and  linen-handkerchiei 
schedule,  believing  that  it  is  not  your  intention  to^  purposely  injun 
the  American  handkerchief -manufacturing  industries. 
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We  would  further  state  that  we  understand  the  policy  of  the  pres- 
tnt  administration  is  not  to  lower  to  any  considerable  extent  the  duty 
on  luxuries,  and,  as  is  well  known,  linen  handkerchiefs  are  considered 
luxuries  and  are  only  sold  to  the  high-class  trade,  the  common  people 
using  cotton  handkerchiefs  almost  exclusively. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  feel  that  in  asking  for  a  55  per  cent  duty 
on  finished  hemstitched  linen  handkerchiefs  that  our  request  conforms 
absolutely  with  the  stated  policy  of  the  present  administration  in  this 
respect  We  think  that  the  arguments  and  statements  as  we  have 
ftbove  presented  to  you  are  beyond  doubt  reasonably  clear,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  welfare  of  American  linen-handkerchief  manu- 
facturers, and  we  hope  that  this  mistake  will  be  promptly  rectifi^. 

[Inclosnre.] 

Below  we  give  yon  importations  of  linen  handkerchlefti,  hematitclied  or  imi- 
tation hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  with  drawn  threads,  but  not  embroidered  or 
initialed. 

UNDER  GENERAL  TARIFF. 


Year  ending  Jnzie  30— 

Foreign 
Tslue. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

Rate  of  duty. 

American 
value. 

V» 

1569,213.90 
380,006.14 
909,792.21 
941,407.50 
890,388.13 
971,070.10 
896,474.14 
854,855.70 
882,188.58 

1,001,161.74 
829,412.44 
668,093.89 
742,173.05 
686,125.95 

1313,067.10 
484,002.82 
533,385.70 
517,774.14 
489,713.49 
534,088.56 
493,060.84 
470,170.65 
485,203.76 
550,639.02 
456,176.88 
367,451.71 
408,195.19 
377,369.29 

55  per  cent 

.....do.... 

1882,280.00 

uw 

864,007.90 

mo 

.  ....do....... ...... 

1.503.177.91 

IMl 

do 

1.459.181.64 

13© 

....  .do. ............ 

1.380.101.62 

1903 

do 

1.505,158.66 

1S04 

do 

1,389.634.98 

noB 

. ..  ..do....... ...... 

1.325,026.36 

tt» 

....  .do. 

1,367,392.84 

1»7 

. . . ..do..... ........ 

1,551,800.76 

UK 

. . . .  .do.... ......... 

1.285,589.32 

1908 

do 

do 

1,035,545.60 

ino 

1.150.368.24 

mx 

do 

1.063.495.24 

Ton  will  notice  by  the  large  Importations,  as  shown  above,  of  linen  handker- 
chief^ tbat  we  have  been  having  very  strong  competition  with  the  foreign 
loaDnfacttirers. 


Far.  293.— SAHIE  YABNS. 


^E^Q 


SUPESdOB  THBEAD  A  YABH  CO.,  J.  W.  BILTHAN,  SEVEITTEEHTH  STREET 

AND  FOFBTH  AVENITE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  May  i,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Com/mittee^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  infant  industry  decidedly  in  need  of  at  least  the 
protection  accorded  us  under  the  existing  tariff  laws,  we  ask  your 
fand  consideration  of  our  case. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  ramie  yams  and  threads  exclusively. 
Our  raw  material,  diina  grass  or  ramie,  we  import  from  China,  and 
it  costs  us  on  an  average  of  11  cents  a  pound,  or  $110  per  1,000 
pounds  here.  From  1,0W)  pounds  we  obtain  860  pounds  of  material 
siiitable  for  yam.  This  makes  what  is  really  our  raw  material  cost 
Qs  30^  cents  a  pound.  To  make  this  into  yam  of  the  size  there  is  a 
market  for  costs  us  on  the  average  for  labor  24  cents  a  pound,  and 
for  chemicals  and  other  supplies  9J  cents  a  pound,  a  total  of  63| 
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cents  a  pound.  This  yarn  we  sell  at  an  average  price  of  70  cents  a 
pound,  which  leaves  a  gross  profit  of  6^  cents  a  pound  to  paj  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  business,  replacements  and  repairs,  and  intereS  on 
the  capital  invested.  In  the  nine  years  that  this  business  has  been 
operating  the  earnings  have  not  showed  a  profit  to  the  investor.  We 
expect  in  time,  and  under  present  tariff  conditions,  to  build  this 
business  to  a  point  where  it  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  leading 
Industries  in  this  country,  as  it  now  is  in  Germany.  But  to  do  this 
we  must  have  protection.  The  proposed  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
ramie  would  mean  an  average  reduction  of  12  cents  a  pound  on  the 
class  of  yam  that  this  company  makes,  and  this  would  bring  its 
market  price  about  6  cents  below  the  actual  cost  to  manufacture. 
We  simply  could  not  exist  in  competition  with  the  labor  employed 
by  the  German  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  protection  in  the  form 
of  a  subsidy  that  is  granted  them  by^  their  Government. 

Kamie  being  wrongly  classified  with  linen,  etc.,  iinder  the  present 
law,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  amount  importea  into  this  country, 
but  we  believe  that  we  are  within  bounds  in  stating  that  at  the  present 
at  least  500,000  pounds  a  year  is  imported  and  that  the  demand  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

May  we  request  your  kind  consideration  of  our  needs  when  the 
tariff  bill  is  before  your  honorable  committee?  It  is  necessary  that 
we  have  at  least  the  protection  afforded  us  under  the  present  law. 
Should  you  desire  a  personal  attendance  of  a  representative  of  this 
company  or  further  and  more  detailed  information,  we  are  at  your 
service. 


Far.  290.— BAOOINO. 

LUDLOW  XAHITPACTUEING  ASSOCIATES,  FEB  C.  N.  WALLACE,  PaSSIDSHT, 

111  DEVOKSHIBE  8TBEET,  BOSTON,  1EA88. 

Boston,  April  11, 1913. 

Importations  of  bagging  under  duty  of  six-tenths  cent  per  square  yard, 

1903-1912. 


Year. 


1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Average. 


Quantity.  Id 
square  yards. 

Value. 

• 

5,417,039 

7,801,672 

9,603,487 

12,309,136 

19,817,860 

16,349,696 

8,012,434 

16,505,542 

13,365,349 

5,778,731 

1213,098.00 
261,235.00 
391,730.00 
663,843.00 
1,215,446.00 
1,076,353.00 
413,208.00 
699,940.00 
623,099.00 
363,751.00 

11,496,094 

592,170.00 

Duty  ool- 
iected. 


132,602.24 
46,Sia02 
67,620.91 
73,854.80 

118,907.12 
98,098.16 
48,079.63 
99,033.28 
80,192.11 
34,672.38 

68,977.06 


Avenge 

value  per 

square 

yiaid. 


90.039 
.083 
.041 
.054 
.061 
.066 
.062 
.042 
.047 
.063 

.0615 


I 


EqarvBtaDt 
ad  valoran 

duty. 


PeretM, 

1S.2S 
17.99 
14.71 
11.13 

e.S7 

9.11 
11.63 
14.15 
12.87 

9.5S 

ll.GS 


This  industry  has  been  gradually  developed  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, has  paid  the  Government  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  its  machinery 
(reduced  to  30  per  cent  by  the  present  tariff  enacted  since  the  mills 
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were  filled  with  machinery  imported  at  the  higher  rate) ,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  protect  the  planter  oy  furnishing  him  quickly  his  entire 
wants  durmg  the  limited  season  of  his  requirements. 

The  destruction  of  this  industry  by  putting  the  foreign  product  on 
the  fr^  list  (as  is  done  by  the  Underwood  bill)  would  remove  all 
"effective  competition." 

It  would  not  prpmote  commerce,  as  there  is  no  foreign  demand  for 
this  product,  and  the  machinery  would  not  be  available  for  other 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  foreign  control  of  the  American  market,  without  any  return  of 
revenue  to  ttie  Federal  Government,  would  be  the  result,  and  as  bur- 
laps or  light  jute  cloth  has  been  increased  about  70  per  cent  in  price 
during  1912  by  the  foreign  mills,  having  no  American  competition, 
the  same  result  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  in  bagging,  which  in 
the  same  period  advanced  less  than  9  per  cent. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Congress  to  put  a  premium 
on  inefficiency  and  incompetency,  or  tiiat  the  rate  of  duty  should  be 
high  enough  to  protect  the  same,  but  that  only  such  a  measure  of  duty 
as  will  enable  a  mill  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  machinery  and 
managed  with  the  greatest  skill  to  continue  as  an  American  industry. 

The  United  States  receives  Europeans  of  all  nations,  but  Asiatics 
and  Indians  it  bars  out. 

If  the  competition  of  the  Asiatic  laborer  is  so  feared  that  he  is  for- 
bidden entrance  to  the  United  States,  is  it  unreasonable  for  the  manu- 
&cturers  of  the  United  States  to  ask  for  protection  against  the 
importation  of  goods  manufactured  by  him? 


Far.  293.— FLAX. 

ISIL80H  A  CBOSSLET,  116-118  FBAKXXIK  STBEET,  KEW  TOBK,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  AprU  28, 1913. 

The  Chairmak  Senate  Finance  Cohmittee, 

Waahinffton,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir  :  Ke  Schedule  J,  section  296,  proposed  Underwood  tariff. 

We  submit  that  the  working  people  and  people  of  moderate  means 
would  be  materially  benefited  if  me  duty  on  manufactures  of  flax 
be  assessed  at  35  to  40  per  cent  for  goods  weighing  over  4^  ounces 
and  under  180  threads  (instead  of  50  per  cent  as  proposed) ;  also, 
that  the  revenue  would  be  largely  augmented  under  tnis  classification, 
as  imports  of  this  line  would  greatly  increase. 

There  are  three  popular  retail  prices  for  bleached  linen,  table 
damask,  viz,  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  $1  per  yard,  70  to  72  inches  wida 

Fifty  cents  and  75  cents.  Importations  of  this  grade  have  almost 
entirely  ceased  owing  to  increased  cost  and  high  duty. 

This  line  would  revive  under  a  30  or  35  per  cent  duty.^  At  present 
their  place  is  taken  by  cotton  damask  and  underweight  linen.  What 
the  consumer  wants  is  good,  heavy,  wearable  linen,  $1  grade,  the 
arerage  consumer's  limit 

Even  this  grade  is  difficult  to  supply  under  a  50  per  cent  tariff,  but 
could  and  would  be  liberally  imported  under  a  35  per  cent  tariff. 
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We  submit  the  following  revision  of  section  296  would  be  a  reason- 
able tariff  and  productive  of  increased  revenue: 

Woven  fabrics  and  articles  composed  of  flax,  etc  (as  in  sec.  296),  weighing 
41  ounces  or  more,  and  counting  120  threads  or  less,  35  per  cent;  counting  121 
to  180  threads,  40  per  cent ;  counting  over  180  threads,  50  per  cent 


Par.  288.— BUSLAP  BAGS. 

E.  B.  BIDDLE,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

New  York,  May  28,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Senator:  Referring  to  our  conversation  yesterday  as  to  the  cor^ 
rectness  of  the  figures  of  the  imports  of  burlaps  for  the  year  1912,  and 
the  way  they  diner  with  those  contained  in  the  handbook  of  the  Wava 
and  Means  Committee,  page  225,  paragraph  288,  which  states  that  thfl 
quantity  imported  in  1912  was  403,158,124  square  yards,  as  against 
tne  figures  of  exports  for  the  same  year  from  Calcutta,  India,  to  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  690,465,558  linear  yards,  equal  to 
760,000,000  sQuare  yards,  to  which  must  be  added  the  shipments  from 
Dundee,  Scotland,  during  1912,  which,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate^ 
amount  to  about  95,000,000  square  yards,  making  a  grand  total  o| 
over  850,000,000  square  yards,  which  you  notice  is  more  than  double 
the  yardage  stated  in  the  handbook. 

I  send  you  herewith  the  memorandum  of  shipments  during  W\i 
from  Calcutta  to  various  American  ports  I  was  showing  you  yesterday, 
to  which  I  have  added  the  estimated  square  yardage  of  the  shipment^^ 
from  Dundee,  Scotland,  which  I  womd  be*  very  glad  to  have  you 
verifv;  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in  the  matt<?i 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  may  say  that  my  authority  as  to  the  yardage 
of  the  shipments  from  Calcutta  during  1912  is  from  statement  issued 
by  D.  N.  bosu,  25-1  Grey  Street,  Calcutta,  India,  a  recognized  public 
statistician  whose  figures  are  accepted  by  all  Calcutta  merchants. 

flndosore.] 

Yards. 

New  York 140,757,901 

New  Orleans 103, 628,  W 

Philadelphia 27,901,001 

Baltimore 11,580.001 

Boston 107,137,001 

Cleveland  and  other  ports 262, 667, 151 

San  Francisco 20, 668,301 

Portland 610,  Ott 

Other  ports 15,517,201 

1 

Linear  yards 690,465..S5l 

Plus  10  per  cent  to  make  square  yards 69, 046.561 

Square  yards 759,512,111 

Estimated  shipments  from  Dundee 95, 000. 00< 

Total  shipments  from  Calcutta  and  Dundee  in  1912 854, 512, 1 II 
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COLLDTS,  PI.AS8  C0.»  PEB  7.  BOSS  COLUHS,  FBESIDEHT,  64-66  FBAHBLXV 

8TBEST,  HSW  YOBK. 

April  i5^  1913. 
The  Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  Staies  Senate^  Wasfungton,  /?.  C. 

Snt:  Ab  endeavor  was  made  by  many  manufacturers  of  bags,  some 
of  them  with  much  longer  experience  than  my  own  (25  years) ,  to 
point  out  to  Mr.  Underwood's  committee  thatj  if  the  revenues  of  the 
country  would  permit  it,  a  way  of  cheapening  all  the  products  of 
the  country  which  are  carried  in  flour,  grain,  coffee,  rice,  salt,  etc., 
bags  or  sacks  would  be  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  single  jute-yam 
fabric  from  which  the  above  classes  of  bags  are  made,  i.  e.,  burlaps. 

This  effort  did  not  seem  to  meet  with  me  recognition  that  it  de- 
served, as  when  the  Underwood  tariff  was  first  proposed  it  placed 
burlap  at  about  3  per  cent  higher  duty  and  at  the  same  time  reduced 
the  protection  given  to  bag  manufacturers  on  manufactured  bags, 
either  new  or  secondhand,  any  kind  of  bag  made  from  a  plain,  woven- 
jute  fabric,  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  A  protest  was  made  to  the  Un- 
derwood committee,  and  a  differential  duty  of  5  per  cent  was  made 
between  bags  and  burlap  by  reducing  the  burlap  duty  to  20  per  cent 
instead  of  25  per  cent,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  plain  woven 
fabrics  of  jute  from  which  bags  are  made  are  commercially  known 
as  burlap,  and  thejr  are  quite  distinguished  from  cotton  oagging, 
vihich  is  a  coarser  fabric  made  for  covering  bales  of  cotton. 

There  is  no  jute  grown  in  this  country ;  conditions  will  not  permit 
it:  nor  is  there  any  ourlap  woven  here.  There  is  therefore  no  burlap 
mdustiy  to  protect,  but  there  is  a  bag  industry  to  protect,  and  the 
proposed  Underwood  tariff  threatens  this  bag  industry  by  having 
reduced  the  protection  heretofore  afforded  on  manufactured  bags 
without  havingreduced  the  duty  collected  on  burlap  or  plain,  woven* 
jute  fabrics  simBciently. 

Bag  manufacturers  here  will  have  to  contend  with  labor  in  India, 
which  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  25  to  80  cents  per  day  on  the  average,  as 
against  our  ba^  operators  and  workers  here,  wno  earn  from  $1  to 
S2.50  a  day.  Most  of  the  actual  sewing  on  jute  baffs  in  this  country 
is  done  by  women  and  done  piecework,  and  I  could  show  our  own 
pay-roll  sheet,  where  good  operatives  can  earn  $10  to  $12  weekly 
ri^t  straight  along. 

Many  of  the  standard  sizes  of  bags  used  in  this  country,  with  a 
difference  of  only  5  per  cent,  will  be  manufactured  abroad,  and  the 
proposed  bill  will  simply  transfer  the  wages  now  earned  in  this 
country  and  the  work  to  India  on  the  great  majority  of  the  standard 
sizes  that  are  used.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be  a  more  or  less 
small  business  for  odd  goods  that  will  have  to  be  made  here,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  business  will  go  to  Calcutta  unless  we  have  more  than 
5  per  cent  protection.  There  is  no  question  of  expertness  or  of  any 
particular  ability  in  making  jute  bags;  they  are  simply  cut  pieces 
of  cloth  sewed  on  a  sewing  machine,  and  the  same  sewing  machines 
are  m  use  in  India  and  in  Dundee  (where  a  good  many  bags  are  also 
made)  as  are  used  in  this  country. 
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With  a  few  months'  experience  operatives  in  one  part  of  the  wori 
will  become  just  as  quick  as  operatives  in  anotiier.  All  will  wor 
piecework;  but  where,  for  instance,  here  the  operatives  receive  an] 
where  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand  for  making  burlap  sack 
in  Calcutta  they  will  receive  but  about  15  to  25  cents.  As  far  as  th| 
line  is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  considered  in  tl 
way  of  protection  except  to  protect  the  laborer,  the  worker,  in  tl 
bag  factories  in  this  country  as  against  such  wages.  The  burlaj 
come  from  India,  and  the  bags  will  come  from  India.  At  presei 
we  are  taking  only  the  burlap.  Under  the  proposed  tariff  we  ai 
also  going  to  transfer  the  making  of  the  bags.  Just  as  much  burla 
will  come,  but  it  will  come  in  the  form  of  bags  to  a  yeiy  large  exteQ 

I  am  sure  that  the  object  of  the  tariff  revision  is  to  protect  ti] 
workers  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  by  lowering  the  cost  of  tl 
goods  that  they  buy  or  use — necessities — ^but  also  by  giving  thej 
work  and  keeping  them  steadily  employed.  Here  are  10,000  « 
15,000  people  engaged  in  the  bag-manufacturing  industry  in  ti 
United  States  threatened  with  East  Indian  competition.  They  couJ 
not  possibly  get  down  to  such  wages.  The  industry  is  therefbt 
threatened  with  very  serious  disorganization. 

If  woven-jute  fabrics,  known  as  burlap,  were  made  free  and  mad 
baes  continue  at  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  it  would  stimulate  the  ba 
industiy  of  the  country  by  giving  cheaper  bags  and  therefore  increai 
ing  their  use  and  requiring  more  labor  to  make  them. 

Millions  of  secondhand  bags  are  imported  here.  The  importatio 
of  those  would  be  stopped  and  new  bags  would  be  made  to  take  thei 
place.  With  free  burlaps  we  should  have  an  opportunity  to  compel 
for  near-by  export  trade  with  other  countries,  which  we  have  ni 
now.  Labor  in  the  country  would  be  more  profitably  employed  an 
not  a  single  manufacturer  hurt.  Why  does  this  country  want  i 
run  the  risk  of  paying  labor  in  East  India  for  the  manufacture  < 
the  burlap  sacks  that  it  uses,  for  instance,  to  move  its  enormous  grai 
crops?  It  does  not  seem  right.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  matM 
can  possibly  have  been  thoroughly  understood.  Labor  should  not  \ 
thrown  out  of  its  just  rights  for  the  needs  of  our  own  people. 

Plain  woven  jute  fabrics  of  the  finer  counts  are  used  for  can?^ 
padding  in  clothes.  They  should  be  distinguished  from  burlap 
which  is  a  very  coarse  fabric,  counting,  as  a  rule,  from  about  14  i 
28  threads  to  the  square  inch,  whereas  the  tailors'  canvases  cod 
from  30  to  60  threads  to  the  inch  and  are  an  entirely  different  claj 
of  fabric,  not  used  in  bags  or  sacks  or  for  the  general  uses  of  burlap 
such  as  covering  furniture,  etc.  We  respectfully^  ask  that  either  H 
duty  be  increased  on  manufactured  bag&--that  is,  bags  made  hoi 
burlaps  or  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yam — or  that  burlaj 
be  lowered  in  duty  a  further  10  per  cent,  or  made  free,  so  as  to  affoi 
the  necessary  protection  to  the  people  now  making  burlap  bags  i 
the  country. 
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Par.  288.— JTTTE  TAENS. 

COVG&SSSIOirAL   IHPOSXATIOir   BintSAir,   BY   CIAVBE   H.    BEHKETT, 
MAHAGEH,    SOtrTHEBN   BUILBniG,   WA8HIHGT0H,   B.    C. 

May  7,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate. 

Deab  Senatob  Simmons:  Referring  to  our  conversation  of  a  few 
days  ago,  I  beg  to  inclose  memoranda  concerning  this  paragraph. 

I  write  on  behalf  of  the  Fulton  Bag  &  Cotton  Mills,  with  head- 
quarters in  Atlanta  and  branch  factories  in  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  and  Dallas.  They  feel  that  there  should  be  a  higher  dutv 
on  the  treated  goods  than  on  the  untreated  ^oods — a  difference  of, 
say,  10  per  cent.  This  would  make  the  tariff  the  same  on  jute  fabrics 
chemically  treated  and  linoleums,  which  are  similar  ^oods.  The  jute 
fabrics  chemically  treated  are  nreproof  goods  made  on  machines, 
similar  to  linoleums.  During  the  last  few  years  several  manufac- 
turers have  established  fireproofing  plants.  These  are  really  infant 
industries,  which  can  not  compete  with  Great  Britain  if  the  treated 
goods  can  be  shipped  into  this  country  at  the  same  rate  as  the  un- 
treated goods. 

I  trust  that  it  may  be  in  your  pleasure  to  amend  paragraph  288  so 
that  it  shall  read  as  follows : 

288.  Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  Jute  yams,  by  whatever  name  known,  not 
cbemlcally  treated,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  chemically  treated,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

[Indosore.] 
MXMOBAHDA  RxUkTIVE  TO  TaEUT  Olf  PLAIN  WOVElf  JUTE  FABRICS,  PaSAGBAPH  288, 

H.B.8321. 

The  ellrnliMitton  of  a  fqpeelflc  rate  of- duty  on  plain-woven  Jute  fabrics  will 
cbragft  fAe  doty  on  certain  goods  and  reduce  them  aU  out  of  proportion  to  other 
ledoctSooa  in  ttie  new  biU. 

There  are  imported  into  this  country  plain-woven  Jute  fabrics  that  have  been 
chemically  treated  to  render  them  fireproof.  These  chemically  treated  goods 
welsh  from  50  to  75  per  cent  more  than  the  untreated  goods  of  the  same  grade 
and  quality.  Under  the  Payne  bill,  at  a  specific  rate,  these  chemically  treated 
Jute  gcxMls  paid  a  higher  revenue  to  the  Government  than  the  untreated  goods, 
which  'weifl^ed  considerably  less. 

H.  R.  3321  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  on  untreated  goods  about  4i  per  cent 
and  on  treated  goods  about  71  per  cent. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  this  is  figured : 


Untreated. 


Weight 


Pounda. 
1 
1 
1 


{ 


Valtie. 


Cetua. 
6 
6 


Rate. 


30  per  cent. 
15  percent. 
•A  cent 


Duty. 


} 


Cents. 
1.30 

1.46 


Treated. 


Weight. 


Pounda, 

{   \\ 


Valoe. 


CenU, 


Rate. 


20  per  cent. 
15  percent. 


Duty. 


} 


CenU. 
1.826 

1.837 


A  great  many  of  the  chemically  treated  goods  imported  into  this  country 
having  more  than  30  threads  to  the  square  inch  carry  a  seven-eighths  cent  per 
pound  specific  rate.  This  makes  the  reduction  under  the  proposed  bill  even 
greater  than  shown  above. 
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We  petition  that  some  consideration  be  given  to  the  change  brought  abol 
by  the  elimination  of  specific  rates  on  plain  woyen  Jute  fabrics,  and  that  pari 
graph  288  be  made  to  read  as  follows : 

"  288.  Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  Jute  yarns,  by  whatever  name  known,  i^ 
chemically  treated,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  chemically  treated,  30  per  oe^ 
ad  valorem." 


Far.  291.— LDIElSr  HAHSEEBCHIEFS. 

7A1CES   B.   KEI8EB    (IKC.),   FOVBTH   AYEinrS,   TWEHlfY-SSVEHTH   TO 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  8TKEET8. 

New  York,  May  ff,  191S. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  of  th^  Finance  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  the  new  tariff  bill  is  about  to  be  presented  to  you  ^ 
ask  YOU  to  kindly  ^ve  your  valued  attention  to  the  item  or  line| 
handkerchiefs  in  Scnedule  J.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  the  dut| 
is  to  be  changed  from  55  to  40  per  cent,  a  reduction  of  15  per  ced 
while  linen  is  reduced  from  35  to  30  per  cent,  only  6  per  cent.  Thj 
we  consider  imfair  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  workmen,  as  we  ca] 
manufacture  handkerchiefs  in  this  country,  but  can  not  grow  flaifi 
nor  do  we  weave  linens,  so  that  this  greater  reduction  must  naturallj 
fall  on  the  labor  in  making  handkerchiefs. 

We  have  been  makers  and  importers  of  handkerchiefe  for  somi 
time,  and  our  experience  all  over  the  country  has  been  that  the  buyel 
at  the  same  price,  or  even  a  trifle  more,  prefers  the  foreign  article 
so  that  the  competition  must.be  more  tnan  equally  in  our  favoi 
Labor  in  Ireland  is  much  lower  than  in  this  country,  so  that  undel 
the  proposed  Underwood  bill  it  will  be  impossible  for  America! 
manufacturers  to  compete,  paying  the  wages  as  are  at  present  d^ 
manded  by  our  operators;  and  to  reduce  these  wages,  even  if  thai 
were  possible,  would  bring  a  hardship  on  the  workmen. 

At  present  we  are  only^  making  up  such  goods  as  are  needed  foi 
immediate  use,  due  to  which  we  have  laid  on  about  one-third  of  out 
help,  and  should  the  bill  pass  in  its  present  state,  we  question  if  ^i 
can  continue  to  manufacture.  There  is  no  combination  of  any  kin^ 
existing  between  the  domestic  handkerchief  manufacturers.  Unre 
stricted  competition  has  brought  the  prices  to  the  lowest  living  profij 
With  our  present  duty  we  can  just  compete,  but  under  the  propose< 
duty  we  can  not  get  within  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  foreign  prices,  an< 
would  ask  that  if,  after  due  consideration,  you  believe  a  change  o] 
tariff  on  these  articles  necessary  that  you  at  least  suggest  that  the  dutj 
on  handkerchiefs  be  20  per  cent  higher  than  on  the  linen  cloth. 

We  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  if  any  changes  are  made  in  th< 
tariff  the  same  does  not  go  into  effect  on  made-up  handkerchiefs  be 
fore  January  1, 1914,  and  on  linen  cloths  October  1, 1918.  An  earlieJ 
change  would  be  decidedly  unfair  and  unreasonable  and  cause  a  greal 
unnecessary  loss  to  all  manufacturers  in  this  country.  It  is  neces^ 
sary  for  us  to  prepare  our  stocks  during  the  first  six  months  of  th< 
year  for  the  fall  delivery.  Consequently  we  would  derive  no  benefit 
with  any  change  in  duty  on  linen  cloths,  on  these  goods  that  we  no^ 
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have  made  up  and  holding  for  our  latest  shipments,  and  all  of  our 
trade  would  no  doubt  Iook  to  us  for  a  decided  reduction  on  orders 
that  we  already  have  in  hand,  which,  you  can  readily  see,  would  be  a 
decided  loss  and  hardship  to  us.  In  view  of  the  above  we  would  ask 
you  to  consider  all  these  points  and  use  your  influence  to  have  the  bill 
take  effect  at  the  dates  mentioned. 


WKKMAJSnX,  AT7KAM  ft  CO.,  FEB  MUTON  C.  HEBBMANK. 

LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of 
linen  handkerchiefs: 

Paragraph  291  of  the  proposed  Underwood  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  provides  as  follows: 

Qandkerchiefe  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  Bubstances,  or 
my  of  tliem,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  whether  in  the  piece  or  oliier- 
wife,  and  whether  flnisiied  or  unfinifihed,  not  hemmed  or  hemmed  only,  35  per  cent 
iA  valorem;  if  hemstitched,  or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  with  drawn 
(hresde,  but  not  embroidered,  initialed,  or  in  part  of  lace,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  292,  which  covers  the  raw  material  which  is  used  in  the 
laajiufacture  of  linen  handkerchiefs,  provides  as  follows: 

Plain  woven  fabrics,  not  including  articles,  fiDished  or  unfinished,  of  flax,  hemp,  or 
runie,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  including  such  as  is  known  as  shirting  cloth,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  raw  material,  to  wit,  shirting  cloth,  and 
the  finished  article,  to  wit,  handkerchiefs,  if  not  hemmed  or  hemmed 
only,  finished  or  unfinished,  pay  exactly  tne  same  rate  of  duty,  to  wit, 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

XJnder  the  Pavne-Aldrich  Act  there  was  an  actual  differential 
Wt^ween  the  cloth  and  the  handkerchief,  hemstitched  or  imitation 
liemstitched,  of  at  least  20  per  cent;  and  the  particular  proposition 
upon  which  we  wish  to  lay  stress  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  your 
committee  is  the  fact  that,  whatever  rate  your  committee  in  its  wis- 
dom may  see  fit  to  place  upon  the  raw  material,  this  differential 
should  be  preserved  in  its  entirety. 

The  statistics  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  hemstitched  linen 
handkerchiefs  under  the  Dingley  and  rayne-Aldrich  Acts  at  55  per 
C43nt  ad  valorem  show  an  average  importation  of  about  $900,000  a 
year,  bringing  in  an  average  revenue  to  the  Government  of  approxi- 
mately $500,000.     These  facts  will  unquestionably  show  that  the 
article  is  on  a  highly  competitive  basis  at  55  per  cent,  and  is  a  splendid 
means  of  producing  revenue.     The  statistics  for  the  years  1896  and 
1897,  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  show  average  importations  of 
about  $1,000,000,  and  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  bring  in  a 
revenue  to  tne  Government  of  $400,000.     It  is  thus  apparent  that 
the  addition  of  15  per  cent  over  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  biU  not  only  has  not  shut  out  importations,  but  has  resulted 
ID  increased  revenue  for  the  Government  on  the  hemstitched  hand- 
kiTchiefe  alone;  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  allowing  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers   to   engage  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  hemstitched 
aandkerchiefs  there  has  been  an  increase  of  imports  of  so-called  shirt- 
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ing  linens,  which  has  constituted  an  additional  source  of  revenue 
the  Government. 

We  set  forth  below  a  series  of  calculations  showing  the  foreign  i 
domestic  cost,  based  on  to-day's  market.  These  figures  prove  tt 
at  any  rate  less  than  55  per  cent,  the  domestic  market  will  be  ab 
lutely  controlled  by  the  Belfast  manufacturers,  and  that  at  55 
cent  the  business  would  be  on  an  extremely  competitive  basis;  c 
these  figures  are  based  on  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  35  per  cent 
the  raw  material,  and  indit^ate  that  a  differential  of  at  least  20 
cent  must  be  maintained.  There  is  no  linen  cloth  produced  in  i 
country  suitable  for  making  handkerchiefs,  and  the  manufacturenj 
this  country,  therefore,  have  no  method  of  obtaining  raw  matej 
except  by  importing  it. 

Comparative  costs, 

[  Foreign,  at  S4.88  to  pound.] 


40  inches, 
40  inches, 
40  inches, 
40  inches, 
40  inches, 
40  inches, 
40  inches, 
40  inches, 
10  inches, 
20  inches, 
20  inches, 
10  inches, 
20  inches, 
20  inches. 


1.300 
1,400 
1,600 
1,809 
1,300 
1,400 
1,000 
1,800 
1,400 
1,600 
1,800 
1,400 
1,600 
1,800 


ladies '  hemstitched 

ladies '  hemstitched 

ladies '  hemstitched 

ladies '  hemstitched 

ladies'  shire  hemstitched, 
ladies'  shire  hemstitched, 
ladies'  shire  hemstitched, 
ladies'  shire  hemstitched, 

men's  hemstitched 

men's  hemstitched 

men's  hemstitched 

men's  shire  hemstitched,  J 
men's  shire  hemstitched,  I 
men's  shire  hemstitched,  { 


40  per 

45  per 

50  per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Padoun. 

Perdoun, 

Perdoten. 

10. 5012 

10.518703 

10.536385 

.54834 

.56759 

.586837 

.6505 

.68265 

.705801 

.764686 

.791529 

.818871 

.600275 

.621347 

.642418 

.644041 

.666640 

.689256 

.77143 

.79851 

.825588 

.888786 

.919084 

.951183 

1.039 

1.075472 

1.111943 

1.378580 

1.426083 

1.475377 

1.606113 

1.661457 

1. 717801 

1. 160114 

1.200838 

1.241562 

1.53622 

1.500146 

1.644072 

1.750245 

1.811683 

1.873121 

55 
cent 


Per  dozen. 

t0.S6a97?t 

.606067 

.728051 

.845214 

.663486 

.711864 

.852666 

.982381 

1.148415 

1.523771 

1. 774145 

1.2822N6 

L60790S 

1.934550 


DoflM 
pl« 

p«r« 
prd 


PfrS 

.74 

.M 

.Ti 

1.07 

1.14 

l.s; 

1.7? 


For  the  information  of  your  committee,  we  desire  to  say  that  i 
prices  at  which  this  cloth  is  sold  are  controlled  by  a  hard-and-fi 
combination  or  trust,  which  has  just  gone  into  effect  in  the  north 
Ireland,  as  against  which  trust  the  manufacturers  of  linen  handkerchi 
in  this  country  have  no  recourse  and  must  pay  whatever  prices  x 
trust  dictates  or  demands.  While  the  fact  is  true,  as  just  alle^ 
that  the  prices  of  cloth  are  controlled  and  fixed  by  the  trust,  it 
likewise  true  that  there  is  no  trust,  combination,  or  agreement 
any  kind  with  respect  to  the  price  to  be  placed  upon  handkerchi< 
manufactured  abroad.  This  condition,  therefore,  confronts  t 
American  manufacturer:  That  with  respect  to  his  raw  niaterial, 
must  pay  the  advanced  prices  fixed  by  the  trust,  ^  but  with  respi 
to  the  completed  article  he  must  suffer  the  competition  of  the  wn^ 
north  of  Ireland.    That  is  the  condition  which  meets  him  abroad. 

In  this  country  the  proposed  Underwood  bill  would  place  n 
material  and  the  completed  article  on  the  same  ad  valorem  basii 
35  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  linen  handkerchiefs  on  t 
basis  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  show  an*  approximate  home  valuati 
of  $1,500,000,  which  sum  is  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  domes' 
production  of  the  same  class  of  handkerchiefs,  it  is  perfectly  obvio 
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lilt  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  duty  in  order  to  get  more  reve- 
ue  or  place  this  business  on  a  competitive  basis. 

ULBOB  CONDITIONS  ABROAD. 


■u* 


Bv  far  the  largest  quantity  of  linens  imported  into  this  country  for 
»•  in  manufacturing  handkerchiefs  come  from  Ireland,  and  the  labor 
>xiditions  are  such  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed  by 
[r.  Winston  Churchill,  who  was  Home  Secretary  in  1911,  and  on 
^«>cember  10,  1912,  a  report  of  this  committee  was  filed.     In  their 
»j>(»rt,  leading  up  to  the  conclusions  reached,  the  fact  is  commented 
\M)a  that  the  total  number  of  so-called  outworkers  is  unknown;  but 
\uit  it  is  very  likely  in  excess  of  the  factory  and  workshop  employees, 
\o  in  1907  numbered  22,000.     The  committee  is  satisfied  that  out- 
ftirk  is  indispensable.     Certain  processes  are  carried  on  exclusively 
jkome  industries,  and  in  the  case  of  hand  embroidery  in  rural  Ulster, 
) ron vert  it  into  a  factory  industry  would  be  nothing  short  of  revo- 
ilion  in  the  trade.     The  committee  investigating  the  causes  of  low 
ariiings  for  outwork  developed  the  proposition  that  these  outworkers 
ave  no  kind  of  organization,  and  that  no  standard  rate  of  pay  for  the 
arious  making-up  processes  could  be  said  to  exist.     Some  firms  paid 
ttasiderably  better  than  others;  but  in  the  more  important  processes, 
Bph  as  thread  drawing,  thread  clipping,  fancy  sewing,  and  embroidery, 
>low  as  a  penny  per  hour  and  under  was  paid  ra  the  majority  of  in- 
Unces  fumishea  oy  the  persons  intrusted  with  inquiries.     ITie  facts 
i>t  stated  are  taken  from  the  issue  of  the  Northern  Whig  of  Decem- 
itr  10,  1912,  a  paper  published  in  Belfast,  which  cHpping  will  be  sub- 
ait  ted  to  the  clerk,  with  the  request  that  it  be  printed  as  part  of  the 
word. 

Whatever  may  be  the  actual  conditions  of  labor  in  Belfast,  the  fact 
mdoubtedly  is  that  unless  the  differential  as  between  the  linen  cloth 
ifld  the  completed  handkerchief  is  preserved,  as  above  outlined,  the 
Danuf  acturers  here  will  be  utterly  unable  to  compete  in  maintaining 
Jif'ir  factories  imder  the  conditions  extant  in  this  country  against  the 
lotne  iworker  of  Ireland. 

The  importation  of  handkerchiefs  has  increased  practically  every 
fear  from  1898  to  1912  on  the  handkerchief  of  the  more  expensive 
iharacter.  In  1898  the  duties  collected  amounted  to  $246,000  and 
II  1912  it  amounted  to  $1,048,142,  so  that  at  no  time  has  the  duty 
i  00  per  cent  been  prohibitive,  and  the  importations  have  at  all 
imes  furnished  an  increasing  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Under  the  Wilson  tariif  the  importations  in  the  year  1895  or  1896 
»ere  about  a  million  dollars,  brining  into  the  Government  the  sum 
iif  $400,000  on  a  40  per  cent  basis,  as  against  a  revenue  of  over  a 
^adlion  dollars  in  1912  on  a  60  per  cent  basis.  We  think,  therefore, 
Ikat  these  figures  demonstrate  the  fact  that  in  preserving  a  diflFer- 
ttitial  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  as  between  the  duty  on  the  linen  cloth  and 
ilie  manufactured  article,  the  revenue  has  constantly  increased,  and, 
llierefore,  no  harm  has  been  done  to  the  Government. 

Succinctly,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  respect  to 
Uie  duties  on  handkerchiefs  made  from  linens,  we  are  not  concerned 
*ith  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  assessed  on  the  linen  cloth,  although 
.{at  is  our  raw  material,  and  the  committee,  is,  therefore,  free  to 
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assess  such  rate  of  duty  as  in  its  wisdom  shall  be  deemed  wise  an 
proper.  We  only  ask  that,  in  the  light  of  the  labor  situation  abroad 
the  present  differential  be  maintained,  and,  representing  the  gener< 
feeling  of  the  domestic  manufactiu*ers  of  linen  handkerchiefs,  yot 
petitioners  aver  that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned — tli 
manufacturers  and  the  Government  alike — ^that  our  request  h 
granted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(The  following  signatures  were  attached  to  the  foregoing:  Heri 
mann,  Audain  Co.,  Milton  Herrmann,  president ;  Howland  &Wheat<^ 
Co. ;  Samoy  Manufacturing  Co. ;  Newark  Embroidery  Works ;  The  In 
ternational  Handkerchief  Manufacturing  Co. ;  The  Acheson  Hardei 
Co.;  Heller  &  Long;  E.  Heller  &  Bro.;  H.  Rosenthal  &  Co.;  Phillija 
&  Hyman;  Hessel  Kains  &  Co.) 

I 

IMouiurandanul! 

Referring  to  the  affidavit  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry  Douglaas,  dated  Janiiarv  2 
1913  (pp.  3517-3518  of  the  tariff  hearings  before  tiie  Ways  and  Means  Coznmitt«ej 
with  respect  to  Schedule  J,  we  attach  two  detailed  calculations  for  the  purpo€e  i 
establishuqg  the  fact  that  the  statement  made  b^  Mr.  Douglass  is  in  error. 

Calculation  No.  1  should  be  balanced  as  against  his  figures,  and  shows  the  cost  i 
making  these  handkerchiefs  under  the  same  conditions  as  he  has  attempted  to  shoi 
in  his  calculation  on  the  domestic  goods,  namely,  buying  the  cloth  white  and  sendin 
the  handkerchiefs  to  a  converter  to  have  hemstitched  and  boxed. 

His  calculation  is  in  error  in  two  particular  instances:  Thus,  he  adds  5{  pence  U 
hemstitching  and  boxing,  whereas  we  have  actual  quotations  of  4)  pence;  and  scH 
ondly,  he  has  added  a  10  per  cent  profit  where  we  have  added  a  5  per  cent  overhea 
and  2}  per  cent  profit,  as  we  know  these  people  would  be  only  too  glad  to  sell  on  Uii 
margin;  and  a  5  per  cent  overhead  would  more  than  cover  the  expenses  on  this  cUi 
of  business. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  added  no  overhead  expeni 
to  the  coflt  of  the  domestic  article,  and  8  per  cent  would  be  the  verv  lowest  that  woul 
cover  this  item  in  this  country.  This  8  per  cent  includes  store  selling  and  executit 
expense  but  no  factory  expense,  as  this  is  already  included. 

Calculation  No.  2  is  made  up  on  the  basis  of  actual  factory  cost  with  a  regular! 
oiganized  business,  employing  salesmen,  and  at  that  comes  out  lower  than  his  ^^iret 
It  is  not  alleged  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Douglass  is  in  anv  senae  willfull 
false,  but  merely  that  he  is  proceeding  in  his  calculation  on  a  wrong  Dasis. 

Calculation  No.  U 

fsr— 1400.] 

Pent* 

9.25d.X3t  yards 29,21Uti 

Less  3J  per  cent  discount 1. 02'^:j 

28. 2fU>4 
Hemstitching,  machine  ironing,  folding  and  tying,  silk  ribbon,  box 4.5 

32. 7664 
Add  5  per  cent  overhead 1.  6:^n1 

34. 404^ 
Add  2 J  per  cent  profit 86tU 

35. 26451 
Add  40  per  cent  duty 14. 1059 

49. 3708 
Add  2J  per  cent  landing 8601 

50.2309 
At  $4.88-11.02136, 
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Calculation  No,  2, 

Pence. 

9i5d.X3l  yards 29.29167 

Leas  3%  per  cent  discount 1. 02521 

28. 26646 

Eemstitchiii^ 2. 25 

U&cbme  ironing 375 

Folding  and  tying ^ . . .      .75 

Silk  ribbon 625 

Box 25 

32. 51646 
Add  9^  i)er  cent  overhead 3.03487 

Add  2i  percentprofit 88878 

36. 44011 
Add  40  per  cent  duty 14.57604 

iW.dd2i  per  cent  landing 88878 

51. 90493 
At  f4.88»$l  .05540. 
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Schedule  K.— WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF, 


Far.  276.— £AW  WOOL 

HOBKBT  M.  PITT,  MONTCLAIB,  COIO. 

Australia  lias  attained  its  preeminence  as  a  fine  wool-growing 
country  from  the  following  reasons  : 

Tremendous  tracts  of  cheap  lands.^  Qrazin^-land  values  are  calcu* 
Uted  by  their  stock-carrying  capacity,  varymg  in  price  from  land 
capable  of  sustaining  5  sneep  to  the  acre  to  tracts  where  25  acres 
ire  necessary  to  carry  1  sheep;  favorable  soil  and  pasturage,  and 
IQ  open  winter,  that  is,  no  feed  being  necessary  except  in  odd  times 
of  drought;  no  necessity  of  sheep  herders,  as  the  sheep  graze  in  pad- 
docks from  year  end  to  year  end  unattended.  These  paddocks  are 
fenced  in,  and  boundary  riders  ride  up  and  down,  keeping  these 
fences  in  order.  Practically  no  losses  are  sustaiaed  from  theft. 
Careful  breeding. 

Big  losses  are  caused  in  places  by  rabbits;  big  losses  are  caused  by 
droughts;  other  minor  losses  from  dingoes  and  diseases  to  which 
sheep  are  subject;  but,  reckoning  all  in  all,  sheep  farming  in  Aus- 
tralia is  a  very  profitable  industry.  The  wool  clip  alone  is  worth 
about  £26,000,000. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  actual  cost  to  produce  wool  in  Aus- 
tralia, as  conditions  vary  so  much  in  the  different  sections;  but  this 
ve  do  know:  That  under  prices  ruling  for  mutton  and  wool  during 
the  past  10  years  or  more  the  Australian  rancher  has  prospered 
greatly.  Land  companies  (that  is,  companies  interested  in  breeding 
sheep,  etc.)  have  added  to  their  reserve  funds,  improved  their  prop- 
erties and  flocks,  and  paid  10  per  cent  dividend  annually. 

No^w,  let  us  investigate  these  prices.  Frozen  mutton  nas  sold  at  an 
average  of  around  5  to  6  cents  a  pound  wholesale  in  London  for 
many  years.  Fine  wool  has.  been  bought  on  an  average  of  from  42 
to  44  cents  cleaned,  delivered  Bradford.  Fine  Australian  greasy 
wool  probably  shrinks  on  an  average  around  58  per  cent,  which  works 
i>ut  at  a  price  of  18^  cents  per  pound  for  wool  shrinking  58  per  cent 
and  bought  in  London  on  a  44-cent  clean  basis  delivered  Bradford, 
shoipring  a  net  return  to  the  owner  of  15  to  15i  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  I  believe  that  fleece  for  fleece,  Australian  wool  is  as  heavy 
or  heavier  than  American.  The  average  Australiaji  wool  is  worth 
S  to  10  per  cent  more  in  the  world's  markets  than  American  on  ac- 
iH'unt  of  its  superior  sustaining  qualities,  etc.  American  ranchmen 
have  occasionally  to  sustain  heavy  losses  from  winter  storms.  They 
are  sometimes  put  to  big  expenditures  for  winter  feed.  They  some- 
times have  heavy  losses  from  thieving.  Then  the  shrinkage  on  fine 
»*(»o]  grown  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  67  per  cent. 

Let  us  consider  the  consequences  of  free  wool.  Instead  of  the  fin  e 
western  wool  bringing  62  cents  clean  in  the  Boston  market,  which  has 
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been  the  average  price  for  a  number  of  years,  it  will  have  to  be  sold 
in  competition  to  wool  of  more  intrinsic  value  that  has  sold  for  yeeiTi 
at  an  average  of  43  to  44  cents  clean  at  London.  This  means*^  thaj 
western  wool  will  have  to  be  sold  at  about  41  cents,  at  most,  cleax 
Boston,  which  on  a  basis  of  67  per  cent  shrinkage  means  a  price  of  13j 
cents,  Boston;  deduct  3  cents  for  freight  and  selling  charges,  etc.,  i1 
gives  the  grower  aprice  of  10^  cents  net.  It  costs  more  man  this  H 
grow  wool  in  the  West. 

Now,  it  has  been  shown  that  Australian  frozen  mutton  has  sold  at 
around  5  to  6  cents  per  pound  wholesale  for  years,  and  it  is  only  fail 
to  suppose  that  American  mutton  will  have  to  meet  that  competitiozj 
under  free  meats,  although,  of  course,  fresh  American  mutton  wiU  b^ 
worth  considerably  more  per  pound  than  frozen  imported  mutton^ 
But  it  is  also  quite  certain,  to  my  mind,  that  this  competition  wil] 
lower  the  present  wholesale  price  of  mutton  in  this  country  consid' 
ablv,  i.  e.,  until  a  shortage  is  caused  by  lack  of  supply.  This,  of  course; 
will  necessitate  the  packers  paying  the  ranchers  less  for  their  sheep  | 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  so  drastic  a  cut  as  a  complete  eliniinatioi] 
of  the  11  cents  duty  on  wool  must  affect  the  American  rancher  vert 
considerably^.  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  market  all  his  sheep,  but  i^ 
will  cause  him  probably  to  greatly  reduce  his  flocks. 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  the  maximum  benefit  can  be  to  th< 
pubUc  who  buy  clothes  under  the  proposed  tariff.  Supposing  fo^ 
argument's  sake  that  instead  of  the  American  manufacturer  buying 
fine  American  wool  at  62  cents  clean,  as  heretofore,  he  obtains  his  sujh 
ply  under  free  wool  at  42  cents,  or  by  importing  at  46  cents,  Boston] 
Suppose  it  takes  1  pound  of  clean  wool  for  1  yard  of  cloth  (12  ouncw 
or  less  is  near  the  average),  what  is  the  maximum  amount  that  caq 
be  saved  to  the  man  buying  a  good  suit  of  clothes  ?  Just  three  and 
one-half  times  the  cost  of  1  pound  of  clean  wool,  or  say  63  cents  on  a 
suit  of  the  very  best  material. 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  difference  it  will  make  upon,  say,  4Q*i 
crossbreeds  under  the  old   11-cent  rate  and  under  free  wool  at  9di 

{>er  pound,  London.  Under  the  former  it  costs  40.66  cents  clean 
anded  Boston;  under  the  latter  26  cents,  which  is  14^  cents  cleao 
cost  difference;  on  a  suit  of  clothes  that  makes  a  difference  of  49 
cents  (or  3^  times  14^  cents).  But  supposing  50  per  cent  of  the  suii 
of  clothes  is  cotton — to-day  a  great  deal  of  cloth  is  made  of  cotton 
warps  and  wool  filling — wny  the  reduction  on,  say,  50  per  cent  40*^ 
crossbreeds  and  50  per  cent  cotton  is  only  25  cents  on  a  suit  of  clothod, 
Suppose  our  contention  to  be  correct,  that  free  wool  and  frei 
meats  will  make  sheep  raising  unprofitable  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  and  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  sheep  are  slaughtered  in 
consequence,  it  follows  logically  that  we  must  iniport  the  amount  ol 
the  shortage  in  wool.  Let  us  see  the  effect.  ^  Herewith  is  an  esti^ 
mate  of  the  amount  of  wool  used  in  the  main  wool-manufacturing 
countries  of  the  world: 

(Stattottosfrom  Dalgety  &  Co.  (Ltd.)) 

Pouida. 

Great  Britain 492,000,000 

United  States 480,000,000 

France 457,000,000 

Gennany 380,000,000 

Austria 132,000,000 

Italy 52,000,000 
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The  United  States  produces  around  300,000,000  to  320,000,000 

pounds.     Now,  if  we  aestroy  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  sheep  in 

North  America,  we  would  then  be  obliged  to  import  equal  to  say 

125,000,000  of  grease  wool  to  supply  the  deficiency.    In  every  heavy 

buying  movement  of  the  Americans  abroad  it  has  always  caused  a 

sharp  rise  in  foreign  markets.    Now,  supposing  America  comes  into 

tlie  market  to  import  an  additional  125,000,000  pounds  over  and 

al>ove  the  average  of  200,000,000  which  she  takes  to-day,  what  will 

be  the  conseauence  on  prices  abroad?    If  history  repeats  itself,  it 

will  m^ean  higher  prices  elsewhere,  which  would  necessarily  diminish 

the  maximum  benefit  of  63  cents  which  can  accrue  to  the  man 

buying  a  suit  of  clothes  out  of  the  best  material.    By  this  I  mean 

that  America  must  buy  in  the  main  woolgrowing  countries  such  as 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and  South  Africa;  we  will  find 

that     in    1895-96   Australia    and    New    Zealand    had    110,000,000 

sheep ;  last  year  the  same  countries  had  117,000,000.     During  the 

.<anie   years  Argentina   had    543,000   bales,  and    in    1911-12    only 

532,000.     South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  288,000  bales 

1895-96,  and  m   1911-12,   463,000.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that 


in 


the  last  named  was  the  only  country  to  materially  increase  the  ex- 
ptortation  of  wool. 

Agriculture  has  been  driving  the  pastoral  industry  back  in  most  all 
ccuintries,  and  to-day,  the  world  over,  consumption  has  overtaken 
production  of  wool.     Japan  and  the  Far  East  have  taken  large  quan- 
tities of  wool  from  Australasia  in  the  past  few  years,  and  are  increas- 
ing their  imports  every  year.     It  seems  to  me  logical  that  should 
America  step  into  the  open  market  with  tremendously  increased  buy- 
ing orders  but  one  result  is  inevitable;  that  is,  increased  price  of  raw 
materials  in  the  primaiy  market. 
Now,  to  show  a  curious  fact. 

In  1909  cloth  in  America  was  dearer  wholesale  than  now.    Ladies' 

suit«  were  made  from  7  yards  of  material  as  against  5  to-day.     Yet 

the  big  New  York  stores  charge  more  for  suits  now  than  then.     Why  ? 

To  me  it  seems  to  point  to  but  one  solution — that  the  price  of  cloth 

is  secondary  to  the  price  of  suits. 

Of  course,  some  extra  braiding  may  be  used  to-day,  but  I  doubt  it. 


[Free  wooL*  Tops,  15  per  ceat;  yarn,  20  per  cent:  cloth,  35  per  cent.] 


Ws  dean  scoured  wool. 
Co9t  to  mako  into  top. . 

U'sBtap 

C<Mt  spinning,  .....••• 

IfM'tnm. 

WesTisr 

Cloth, 


Bradford. 


Cents. 


28 
5 

33 
10 
43 
15 
58 


Duty. 


Coiled  Statas: 
Same  wool...  ■ 


C<mbiDg. 


Duty 

paid,  cost 

Boston. 


Cent8. 

Cents. 

5 

41 

9 

55 

20 

80 

Cents. 
...  31 
...      0 


40 


Spnmins:. ' ^ 

2/24*5  VWXBSm  ...---•-••••-•-*•••"* ' 

WeaTmg 

Ctotli 


60 
30 
90 
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England: 

68's  clean  scoured 

Combing 

fiS'sBtop 

Bpionlng 

2/40's7am 

Weavmg 

Cloth 


Brad- 
foitL 


Omto. 
48 
8 
60 
14 
70 
25 
06 


Duty. 


14 


84 


paid 

OOStf 

BosUn^ 


Otwii.       Ctnu, 


j 


Same  wool 
Combing.. 
68's  B  t^. 
Spinning.. 

a^o's 

Weaving.. 
Cloth 


United 
States. 


60 
15 
65 

as 

98 

50 

143 


ibid. 
Terr. 


Centt. 


MICHAEL  COLLINS,  109  SHEBMAH  STBEET,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  April  SO,  1913, 

My  Dear  Mb.  Battison:  In  preparing  my  paper  I  desired  only  t^ 
show  the  miscellaneous  and  selling  cost  oi  assembling  the  wool  name( 
in  Boston. 

If  you  have  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K,  you  wil 
find  m  Part  II,  Section  I,  Table  X,  which  explains  itself. 


Niimber  of  sheep. 
Pounds  of  wool... 


3, 154, 73] 
20, 764, 71 


Receipts : 

Wool $3,311,839.8] 

Meats,  etc 4, 384, 638. 


Total 7, 696. 478. 6^ 

Expenditures: 

Labor |1, 437, 818.  76 

Maintenance 2, 003, 879. 04 

Miscellaneous  and  selling  expense 3, 215, 790.  55  J 

6,657,488.3^ 

—I 

Profit  on  total  product 1 ,  038, 989. 7^ 

I 

If  it  costs  the  same  per  cent  for  miscellaneous  and  selling  exi)ensrt 
to  market  the  meat  product  as  it  did  to  market  the  wool,  my  estimat^ 
of  31.5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  market  value  of  the  wool  m  Bostonj 
or  45.6  per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  the  wool,  which  includes  iU 
profit  of  the  woolgrower^  is  correct.  I  send  you  with  this  the  bal 
ance  of  my  paper  and  will  call  for  it  next  Saturday,  when  I  send  i 
away.  I  send  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  as  I  will  not  have  time  t 
avail  myseW  of  your  judgment. 
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The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K  indicates  that  the  farm  value  of  the 
fleece  wool  per  pound  scoured,  produced  in  the  United  States  since  1867,  has  averaged 
l6»  than  the  foreign  market  value  per  pound  scoured,  of  class  1  wool  imported  dunng 
ihattime. 

The  Annual  Wool  Keview  for  the  year  1911  in  Table  II  gives  the  quantity  of  scoured 
deece  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  that  year  as  109,966,195  pounds,  having 
an  average  value  perpound  of  47.7  cents  in  the  Boston  market  October  1  of  that  year. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  shows  that  58  per  cent  of  this  wool  vras  produced  in 
the  10  States  comprising  the  western  division.  Tigures  covering  over  3,000,000  sheep 
and  over  20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  were  used  to  verify  their  estimates. 

The  schedules  up>on  which  their  calculations  are  based  were  filled  out  by  agents 
of  the  Tariff  Board,  who  personallv  visited  each  flock  owner.  The  findings  of  the  first 
nine  tables  are  summarized  in  Table  X,  Part  II,  section  1  of  the  report.  Besides 
r>ther  things,  this  table  shows  the  cost  of  labor,  of  maintenance,  and  of  the  miscel- 
«aiiec*u5  and  selliikg  expenses  attending  the  assembling  of  the  wool  in  Boston,  ready 
for  aale  to  the  manu^tiirers.  It  also  shows  the  net  chajge  per  pound  against  the 
vool  rentesented  by  labor^  cost  of  maintenance,  and  profit,  whicn  covers  the  fcurm 
value  ot  the  wool  and  which  amounts  to  10.9  cents  per  pound.    The  selling  price 

rT  pound  in  the  Boston  market,  15.9  cents,  represents  tne  farm  value,  10.9  cents,  plus 
cents,  the  cost  i>er  pound  of  assembling  the  wool  in  Boston.  This  cost  is  equiv- 
alent to  31.5  per  cent  of  the  Boston  market  value,  or  to  45.6  per  cent  of  the  farm  value 
of  the  wool.  The  Tariff  Board  finds  that  in  the  38  Eastern  States  which  produced 
4i  per  cent  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  year  1911,  that  the  net  chaise  agaiiist  the 
vcfol  grown  on  merino  sheep  was  19  cents  per  poimd.  This  charge  did  not  include 
ioterest  on  the  land  value  or  labor;  no  figures  are  given  to  show  the  expense  of  assem- 
bling the  wool  in  the  Boston  market.  In  the  10  uree-range  States,  where  58  per  cent 
d  the  wool  produced  in  the  year  1911  wasjnrown,  this  expense  was  45.6  per  cent  of 
iLe  farm  value.  The  average  size  of  the  nocks  in  these  10  States  is  given  as  933, 
vhile  in  the  38  Eastern  States  the  average  size  is  given  as  41. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  assemblmg  the  wool  from  these  States  will  at  least 
equal  the  cost  of  assembling  the  wool  grown  in  the  10  States  of  the  western  division. 

The  Boston  market  value  of  the  wool  nroduced  in  the  United  States,  as  foimd  in  the 
annual  wool  report  for  the  vear  1911,  October  1,  was  152,471,000.  It  cost  31.5  per 
cent  of  this  amoimt  to  assemble  the  wool  in  Boston,  or  $17,528,365.  The  report  of  the 
TaiiS  Bosid  supplies  figures  which  show  that  for  this  amoimt  an  eoual  quantitjr  of 
like  wool  could  be  aasembled  in  London  from  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
'^ould  be  distributed  to  the  manufacturer,  could  be  made  into  cloth,  and  packed  ready 
for  MDort. 

Table  II  of  the  Annual  Wool  Review  for  the  year  1911  gives  the  average  value  per 
scoured  pound  of  fleece  wool  produced  in  the  United  States,  October  1  of  that  year, 
as  47.7  cents.  Deducting  from  this  the  cost  of  assembling  the  wool  in  Boston,  31.5  per 
cent,  shows  that  the  farm  value  of  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  that  year  was 
31!. 7  cents  per  pound  for  the  scoured  wool.  Table  XXIV  gives  the  average  value  per 
pcHind  of  clan  1  wool  in  the  market  from  whence  imported  in  the  year  1911  as  23.8 
cents.  On  this  wool  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  was  paid  on  the  assumption  that 
M  pounds  in  the  grease  would  yield  33$  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  which  would  give 
n  4  cents  per  pound  as  the  foreign  market  value  of  class  1  wool,  as  against  32.7  cents 
per  pound  tann  value  of  the  domestic  clip.  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  shows  that 
this  SAumption  was  not  correct;  that  the  average  yield  of  class  1  wool  imported  is  52 
F«r  cent,  making  the  foreign  market  value  of  class  1  wool  imported  in  1911,  45.7  cents 
per  pound  for  scoured  wool,  or,  without  adding  duty  paid,  12  cents  per  pound  more 
thui  the  him  value  of  the  domestic  clip. 

In  Part  I  of  glossary  on  Schedule  K,  section  1,  Table  173,  gives  the  amount  per  year 
of  seouied  fleece  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  21  years,  1890-1910.  This 
nbuWB  an  average  of  nearly  104,000,000  pounds  per  year;  Table  44  in  the  statistical 
thftncl  of  the  United  States  for  the  census  year  1900  and  Table  215  in  that  for  the 
)^^  1910  shows  that  the  value  per  pound  scoured  of  all  of  class  1  wool  imported  in 
1^^  yean  averaged  more  in  tne  foreign  markets  from  whence  imported  than  the 
onn  value  per  pound  of  the  scoured  fleece  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
•hp$e  21  years,  estimated  on  a  yield  of  52  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  fleece  wool  produced  m  the  United  States  there  is  the  pulled  womoI, 
b^t  as  this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  meat  trusts  who  eliminate  the  middle  men  and  with 
^em  all  tonus  of  waste^  no  pretense  of  asking  protection  for  them  is  made.  The  ayer- 
^  quantity  per  year  in  scoured  pounds  of  tne  fleece  wool  produced  in  the  United 
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States  in  the  21  years,  1890-1910,  vras  103,850,000  pounds  which,  if  manulMtuied  in( 
cloth  unadulterated  with  other  material,  would  produce  about  70,000,000  pounds.  I 
produce  the  same  quantity  of  cloth  from  the  same  kind  of  wool  the  European  m&ni 
tacturer,  owing  to  nis  knowledge  of  economic  laws,  would  need  a  Uttie  lees  tin 
94,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  and  the  cloth  produced  from  this  wool  could  )\ 
landed  in  tne  customhouses  of  the  United  States  for  less  money  than  it  costs  to  aasen 
ble  the  fleece  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  in  Boston,  the  him  value  of  lii 
foreign  and  domestic  fleece  wool  being  the  same;  but  this  waste  of  10,000,000  poiin^ 
of  wool  in  producing  70,000,000  pounds  of  cloth  measures  onl^  part  of  the  loss.  Tb 
methods  which  waste  the  wool  reduces  the  wearing  oualitv  of  the  cloth  from  20  to  i 
per  cent,  and  this  loss  of  wearing  (qualities  comes  on  tnose  least  able  to  bear  it;  that  ii 
the  purchaser  of  ready-made  clothm^.  The  same  result  can  be  secured  in  the  Unit« 
States  bv  paying  attention  to  prepanng  the  raw  material  in  picking  room,  by  changiif 
^e  working  parts  of  the  carding  machine,  by  using  proper  methods  in  spinning,  aa 
by  running  the  looms  at  a  proper  speed .  The  card  room  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  i 
present  an  overseer  in  a  card  room  is  sure  of  nothing. 

Bv  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  moving  parts  of  a  card  its  carding  capacity-  c^ 
be  doubled,  the  life  of  its  clothing  can  be  douoled,  the  use  of  power  can  oe  reJuc^ 
one-half,  and  from  the  same  qiiantity  of  raw  material  a  eain  of  from  10  to  20  per  H 
in  the  quantity  of  finished  cloth  can  be  made,  depending  on  the  kind  of  materia 
used.  This,  however,  is  contingent  on  the  methods  employed  in  spinning,  which  1 
wrong  can  nullify  or  make  impossible  success  in  woolen  manu&cturing.  In  tl] 
present  arrangement  of  a  carding  machine  the  overseer  is  always  uncertain,  but  by 
certain  rearrangement  of  parts  m  the  machine  any  carder  who  can  grind  and  eel 
card  properly  can  be  given  definite  instructions  whidi  make  him  certain  and  tXwg^ 
the  peer  of  the  best.  This  is  something  which  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  time  | 
takes  to  pass  the  raw  material  from  the  picking  room  to  the  finishing  room  of  a  wouU 
mill. 

If  it  costs  45.5  per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  wool  produced  in  the  United  State*  \ 
carry  the  wool  from  the  grower  to  the  manufacturer,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  cut 
the  manufactured  product  through  the  commission  house  to  the  buyer.  Owing  to  tli 
system  employed  covering  datings,  discounts,  and  allowances  it  is  probable  that  it  wj 
exceed  what  it  costs  the  European  manufacturer  to  secure  his  raw  inateried  to  man^ 
facture  it  into  cloth  and  to  sell  it,  to  demonstrate  this  may  be  diflicult. 

The  bulletin  of  the  woolen  manufacturer  for  the  domestic  product  and  the  statifltid 
abstracts  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1900  and  1910  in  Table  44  for  1900  and  i 
Table  215  for  1910  for  the  classes  1  and  2  wool  imported  are  used  to  show  the  quanti^ 
of  scoured  fine  wool  produced  imported  and  retamed  for  consumption  for  the  zl  \ip«i 
1890-1910,  which  amounted  to  an  average  of  about  178,000,000  pounds  per  ve* 
The  bulletin  from  Abstracts  of  Statistics  for  States,  Cities,  and  Industries  of  the  llii 
teenth  Census  show  that  in  the  year  1899  there  was  consumed  of  fine  scoured  wi* 
192,000,000  pounds;  in  the  year  1904  about  241,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1909  abo( 
290,000,000  pounds,  an  increaseof  about  14,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  of  about 63 ,000.0^ 
pounds  in  1904,  and  of  about  112,000,000  in  1909,  over  the  avera^  annual  consoniptitl 
for  the  21  years  1890-1910.  The  bulletin  giving  this  information  does  not  report  tl 
amount  consumed  in  the  remaining  18  years.  The  bulletin  shows  that  there  w^ 
consumed  in  1904  about  99,000,000  pounds  of  classes  1  and  2  wool  in  the  grease,  or  aK^ 
52,000,000  pounds  pcoured,  on  which  duties  of  about  $11,000,000  were  collected.  1 
the  same  bulletin  is  found  an  estimate  of  the  materials  consumed  in  the  producti^ 
of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  in  the  year  1904;  the  waste  tops,  wool  worsted,  and  Meril 
yams  are  omitted  from  the  table  because  they  are  duplicates.  Only  wool  and  fibi 
of  adulterants  are  considered. 


Sooored  wool...., 

Mohair,  etc 

Cow  hair,  etc 

Cotton 

Tailors'  clippings. 

Shoddy 

Cotton  yam. 

8(lk  and  silk  yam 
All  other 


241,280,065 

6,507,581 

22,987,332 

32,613,408 

79,867,209 

31,919,456 

32,598,073 

412,307 

411,779 


448,110,681 


1  Equals  29.6  cents. 


Cost 


6105, 433.  < 

1, 957.1 
1,.W.1 
4,073.fl 

4.4:2,^ 

8,<a2,? 

1,679. 
21. 


*U2,?»,? 
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The  value  per  pound  of  thie  combination  is  29.6  cents,  and  1^  pounds  of  it  properly 
handled  should  produce  one  {)ound  of  cloth,  costing  for  the  material  39.4  cents.  The 
444,110,681  pounds  of  material  should  produce,  if  properly  handled,  336,083,010 
pounds  of  cloth,  which,  if  imported,  would  pay  a  duty,  to  countervail  the  $11,000,000 
dat\*<m  the  imported  wool  used,  of  44  cents  per  pound  or  1147,876,520.  In  addition 
tn  t[iis,  if  the  average  value  of  the  imported  cloth  was  60  cents  per  pound,  an  ad  valorem 
dutv  of  $110,000,000,  or  a  total  duty  of  $257,876,520,  for  cloth  which  could  be  imported 
ioT  iesB  than  $202,000,000. 

^lien.  it  is  concddered  that  a  few  dozen  dealers  in  wool  on  one  side  of  the  manu- 
mctuxer  and  a  few  score  of  commission  men  on  the  other  divide  or  destroy  all  of  the 
profits  of  protection  and  that  they  can  ruin  at  their  pleasure  the  individual  manu- 
tftccuier  or  the  whole  business  if  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so,  it  inay  be  asked  if  it  is 
wise  u>  continue  a  schedule  which  in  the  47  years  it  has  been  in  force  has  seen  the 
averaee  farm  value  of  the  scoured  fleece  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  less  per 
pound  than  the  foreign  market  value  of  scoured  class  1  wool  imported  during  that  time. 

Four  hundred  and  forty-eight  million  pounds  of  fiber  were  used  in  the  manufocture 
n(  woolen  and  worsted  goods  in  the  year  1904  as  per  preceding  table.  The  scoured 
fleece  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  that  year  was  95,795,000  pounds,  having 
a  Boston  market  value,  October  1,  of  $51,789,000,  or  a  farm  value  of  $35,455,000, 
l<«vingas  the  cost  of  assembling  tlie  wool  in  the  Boston  market,  October  1  of  that  year, 
116,313,000.  The  Advanced  Bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States 
contains  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures  for  the  years  1909, 1904,  and  1899. 
Table  I  gives  the  salaries  and  wages  paid,  which  amounts  to  $63,854,000  as  labor  cost 
of  turning  448,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  other  fibers  into  woolen,  worsted,  and 
ielt  qoods  and  wool  hats  in  the  year  1904.  About  22  per  cent  of  these  fibers,  or 
i^^.795,000  pounds,  equaled  the  quantity  of  scoured  fleece  wool  produced  in  the 
Cnited  States  that  year.  If  this  fleece  wool  had  been  manufactured  without  addition 
of  other  wools  or  adulterants,  it  would  cost  22  per  cent  of  $63,854,000,  or  $14,078,000, 
which  is  ^,235,000  less  for  labor  cost  of  manufacturing  than  the  cost  of  assembling 
the  mme  wool  in  Boston  ready  for  sale  to  the  manufacturer.  The  cost  of  passing  the 
iinifihed  goods  from  the  mill  through  the  commission  house  to  the  buyer  is  enhanced 
bv  a  system  designed  to  keep  the  control  of  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing  in 
the  hands  of  the  commission  house  and  is  decidedly  blind.  Its  effect  is  to  increase  the 
aist  of  selling  the  domestic  product  to  a  point  which  makes  a  duty  of  from  five  to 
ten  times  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  manufacturing  a  necessity,  if  handling  the 
wool  before  it  reaches  the  manu&ctiirer  and  handlinjg  the  manufactured  goods  after 
thev  leave  the  manufacturer  is  continued  on  present  lines. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  tarifiF  laws  makes  this  seem  impossible.  How,  then, 
fhall  it  be  met? 

The  city  of  Bradford,  in  England,  had  a  population  in  1911  of  288,000.  In  the  year 
1907  it  operated  woolen  and  wonted  spindles  in  producing  woolen  and  worsted  goods 
aiul  emDloyed  wage  earners  in  these  industries  equal  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  those 
operated  and  employed  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1904.  Thus  two  cities  of  the 
nze  and  capacity  of  Bradford  would  produce  more  woolen  and  worsted  goods  than 
^f^  produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1904.  The  foreign  market  value  of 
claas  1  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1910  averaged  24  cents  per  pound  in 
the  erease  or  46  cents  per  pound  scoured.  The  Boston  market  value  of  scoured  fleece 
woof  produced  in  the  United  States  was  51  cents  per  pound,  or  a  farm  value  of  35  cents 
p»r  pound  for  the  same  year.  The  tari£f  board  shows  by  report  from  62  per  cent  of 
the  wotsited  spindles  in  the  United  States  that  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  will  produce 
»n  an  average  85  pounds  of  tops,  making  the  quantity  of  scoured  wool  necessary  to 
prcMiace  1  pound  of  tops  cost  60  cents  if  made  from  the  domestic  clip  of  1910. 

Exports  of  tops  from  different  European  countries  in  1910  are  shown  in  the  glossary 
fi  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K,  in  Table  64,  from  which  it  is  found  that 
tiie  avenge  export  value  per  pound  of  tops  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year 
«^«  39  cents  per  pound,  or  21  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  cost  of  assembling  the 
nuantitv  of  wool  m  Boston  necessary  to  produce  1  pound  of  tops  from  the  domestic 
Clip  "fhe  export  of  tops  from  France  tnat  year  averaged  46.8  cents  per  pound,  or 
13.2  cents  per  pound  leas  than  the  cost  of  assembling  the  quantity  of  the  domestic 
clip  necessary  to  produce  1  pound  of  tops. 

The  average  manufacturer  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  in  the  United  States  is 
hmdicapp^ed  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  compared  with  the  European  manufacturer, 
who,  as  a  rule,  will  produce  about  15  per  cent  more  cloth  from  the  same  quantity  of 
W'»l  than  can  be  produced  by  the  former.  Injury  to  the  wool  fibers  occurs  principally 
ia  Dreparing  them  for  spinmng,  and  in  the  case  of  worsted  when  the  wool  is  properly 
reduced  to  tope  the  prmcipal  source  of  dancer  is  passed.  The  proposed  duty  of  15 
per  cent  assessed  on  tops  in  the  Underwood  bill  more  than  covers  tne  labor  costs  for 
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producing  tops  either  at  home  or  abroad,  but  does  not  and  should  not  cover  the  lose  in 
preventable  waste  incurred  in  many  American  mills  equipped  with  combiii|! 
machinery.  For  this  reason  the  .Underwood  bill  helps  the  small  manufacturer  who 
operates  a  weaving  mill  because  by  using  European  agencies  he  can  secure  hinuell 
from  Bradford,  in  l^ngland,  or  Roubaix,  in  France,  tops  which  will  cost  him,  duty  paid 
laid  down  in  the  customhouses  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  no  more  than  it  co0t8  the 
4iverage  producer  of  them  in  the  United  States. 

The  duties  proposed  in  Schedule  K  of  the  Underwood  bill  are  ample  to  cover  the 
labor  cost  for  producing  the  goods  from  the  time  the  raw  material  enters  the  mill  until 
it  leaves  it  again  a  finished  product,  but  there  should  be  from  three  to  four  times  tliiai 
Amount  to  protect  the  interests  as  effectually  as  they  are  now  protected  which  control! 
the  passing  of  material  to  and  from  the  manufacturer. 


WILLIAM  C.  HUNNEMAN,  00  CONGRESS  STREET,  B08TOK,  MASS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  gg,  191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons,  » 

Ohairman  Finance  Oommitteef  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  learn  to-day  from  the  press  dispatches  that  jour; 
committee  has  decided  to  grant  a  hearmg  on  the  free  list  of  the 
tariff  bill,  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit  some  observations  on  the  plan 
to  make  wool  free  of  duty. 

For  four  years  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  agitation  to 
change  the  present  specific  duties  on  wool  to  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
During  that  time  the  House  of  Representatives  has  twice  passed  a 
bill  making  the  wool  duty  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  twice  it  has 
passed  a  bill  making  the  wool  duty  29  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
Senate  during  the  same  period  has  twice  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
a  wool  duty  of  29  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  failed  to  become  a  law, 
because  of  the  veto  bv  President  Taft,  and  once  the  House,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  agreed  to  pass  over  the  veto  of  the  President  the 
bill  providing  for  a  duty  of  29  per  cent*  ad  valorem  on  wool.  Seldom 
has  an  issue  been  presented  more  clearly  to  the  countiy  than  w&sl 
the  wool  tariff  at  the  election  in  November,  1912.  The  voters  of  th« 
country  gave  the  control  of  the  Government  to  the  Democratic 
Party  witn  the  distinct  understanding  that  in  the  coming  revision  ol 
the  tariff  an  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  placed  on  woof 

I  desire  to  protest  against  the  Underwood  bill,  which  makes  wool 
free  of  duty,  not  only  because  it  is  in  violation  ol  this  understanding 
by  the  people  of  the  country,  but  also  because  the  removal  of  the 
duty  from  wool,  while  depriving  the  wool  producer  of  protection^ 
confers  a  special  privilege  of  great  value  on  a  tew  wool-manufacturing 
corporations. 

it  has  been  widely  proclaimed  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  whose  req^uest  free  wool  was  substituted  for  a  duty  of  Id 
per  cent  ad  valorem  m  the  Underwood  bill,  has  stated  that  he  favored 
the  change  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers.  The  consumer  of  what  \ 
Of  raw  wool  or  wool  clothing  ?  If  he  meant  a  few  large  consumers  ot 
raw  wool,  his  measure  was  well  conceived,  for  the  benefit  of  free  wool 
will  eo  to  them.  But  if  he  meant  the  consumers  of  wool  clothing,  he 
has  laid  his  plan  on  a  foundation  of  sand,  namely,  the  ridicmou^ 
assumption  that  the  few  great  wool-manufacturing  corporations  will 
pass  the  benefit  of  free  wool  on  to  the  clothiers,  who  in  turn  will  give 
it  to  the  ultimate  consumers. 
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The  benefit  of  free  wool  will  accrue  first  of  all  to  the  wool  manu- 
futurer,  and  it  will  remain  there  if  business  can  make  it  stay.  That 
is  business.  The  nonnal  consumption  of  wool  in  this  country  is  esti- 
mated at  300,000,000  pounds  (scoured  weight)  a  year.  Over  one-half 
«[  this  quantity  is  consumed  by  the  following  1 7  worsted  corporations, 
each  one  of  which  has  an  officer  who  is  also  an  officer  in  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers: 

NnmlMr 
Hill:  of  comb*. 

American  Woolen  Co 430 

Arlington  Mills 96 

Pacific  Mills 85 

United  Slalca  Wotatad  Co 65 

Fmt  Alpaca  Co 60 

Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  Co 50 

Amoekeas  Manufacturing  Co 44 

Lorraine  Hanutacturing  Co 40 

Forstmann- Huff  man  n  Co 36 

Erben- Harding  Co 27 

Pocaaset  Manufacturing  Co 25 

Goodall  Worsted  Co 21 

W.B.Grundy  A  Co ■ 18 

Warner  J.  Steel 12 

Globe  Woolen  Co 9 

Thos.  Oakes  A  Co 4 

Victoria  Milla 18 

1,030 

Estimating  the  average  value  of  wool  at  40  cents  per  scoured  pound 

and  the  annual  consumption  of  wool  at  150,000  pounds  per  comb, 

we  get  the  following  quantities  and  values  of  the  wool  used  by  these 

corporations : 


Wool 

Valus. 

»r.r 

00 
00 
00 
00 

is.i 

a,  709, 000 

10.  OM 

SO,  000 
xi.Doa 
]o,ooa 

loiooo 
wiooo 

»,000 

)a,ooo 
u.ooo 

3ft 
IK 

lM,i00.0OO 

81,800,000 

»,270 

000 

This  estimate  shows  that  over  half  the  wool  used  in  this  country  is 
consumed  by  these  17  corporations.  Over  30  per  cent  is  consumed 
I'v  3  i)f  them.  Over  20  per  cent  is  used  by  1  of  them.  And  it  is  an 
interpsting  fact  that  three  of  these  corporations  operate  519  combs 
»t  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  they  consume  over  25  per  cent  of  all  the 
wool  used  for  clothing  the  American  people. 

ll  Is  to  these  great  corporations  that  the  main  benefit  of  free  wool, 
which  I  have  estimated  at  $9,000,000  a  year,  will  go.  They  are  all 
rppresented   in    the   National  Association   of   Wool   Manufacturers. 
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That  organization  has  led  in  the  fisht  dnrine  the  past  four  years  to 
keep  Schedule  K  with  its  specific  duties  unchanged.  It  has  during 
that  time  advocated  a  duty  on  wool  as  part  of  a  broad  protective 
policv.  One  of  its  vice  presidents,  William  M.  Wood,  president  ol 
the  American  Woolen  Co.,  on  March  20,  1909,  publicly  stated  hia 
solicitude  for  the  wool  growers  in  these  words: 

To  be  able  to  arrange  the  schedule  to  satisfy  them  (the  Maine  carded  woolen  man« 
ufacturers)  of  course  would  be  a  happy  thing  to  do  if  it  would  not  do  an  injustice  to 
the  wool  grower,  who  certainly  is  entitled  to  consideration.  He  works  hard  in  i 
lonely  occupation  in  the  wild  mountains  of  the  Northwest,  where  his  life  is  drear>^ 
and  hard,  and  if  he  feels  he  is  entitled  to  protection  he  ought  to  have  it  the  same  M 
we  ask  for  in  our  industry .  ♦  *  ♦  I  congratulate  the  wool  growers  on  their  deaervex] 
wool  duties. 

The  flaw  in  Mr.  Wood's  proposition  at  that  time  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  wool  duty  he  wanted  to  protect  the  woolgrower  was  spe- 
cific, under  which  he  could  import  the  liffht-shrinking  worsted  wools! 
his  mills  needed  at  half  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wool  needed  by  hisi 
carded-woolen  competitors.  Now,  nowever,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  Mr.  Wood  and  his  worsted  associates  in  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  show  their  disinterested  devotion  to  thfl 
interests  of  the  woolgrower  by  choosing  between  free  wool  and  a  fait 
ad  valorem  duty.  Smce  the  election  last  November  the  policy  of  thfl 
association  in  regard  to  the  wool  duty  has  been  one  oi  evasion,  a^s 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  testimony  of  its  president^ 
John  P.  Wood,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  27: 

Mr.  James.  Are  you  in  favor  of  free  wool? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  wool  dnU 
at  all. 

Mr.  James.  Have  you  not  expressed  any  in  the  brief  you  have  filed? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Are  you  unwilling,  then,  to  give  the  committee  your  opinion  about 
whether  wool  ought  to  be  free  or  taxed? 

Mr.  Wood.  Quite  unwilling. 

In  view  of  the  record  of  this  organization,  which,  in  1864,  petitioned 
for  free  worsted  wool  and  a  duty  on  other  kinds  of  wool  and  which  had 
since  worked  openly  and  in  secret  to  keep  wool  duties  specific,  and  in 
view  of  the  great  advantage  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  woo] 
would  give  to  these  worsted  manufacturers,  I  respectfully  sugg-est  t<i 
your  committee  that  you  summon  William  M.  Wood,  president  of  Ih^ 
American  Woolen  Co.,  and  the  heads  of  the  other  16  worsted  corp<v 
rations  before  you  to  testify  as  to  their  position  in  regard  to  th^ 
removal  of  duties  from  wool. 

P.  S. — I  am  sending  copy  of  this  to  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Par.  295.— WOOL  TOPS. 

THE   FOBINO   CO.   (INC.),   143  FEDERAL   STBEET,   BOSTON,   MASS.,    Bl 

HEBMANN  WEINBEBO,  FBESIDENT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  15,  19 IS, 
The  Chairman  Senate  Finance  CoMMnrEE, 

Washington  f  D,  C. 

Sir:  In  the  new  tariff  bill,  page  74,  paragraph  295,  **Conibe<l 
wool  or  tops  and  roving  or  roping  made  whoUy  or  in  part  of  wool 
or  of  camet'  hair,  etc.,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem";  then  under  654,  fre€ 
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fist, '  ^  Wool  waste,  all  noils,  top  waste,  card  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roping 
waste,"  etc.,  free,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  this  error. 

Referring  to  pari^aph  M,  administration  act,  page  177,  line  9, 
''Sudi  appeal  snail  be  deemed  to  be  finally  abandoned  and  waived 
onless  within  two  days,"  etc.  Two  days  ror  a  business  man  to  file 
a  protest  or  to  pay  a  fee  k  a  very  short  time,  as  it  is  not  specified 
if  there  are  fuUy  two  working  days  and  if  Sunday  is  included  or  not. 
Saturday  afternoon  the  customhouse  is  closed;  Sunday  the  custom- 
house is  closed.     '^Are  those  two  days  ?" 

Yeiy  recently  a  decision  was  ffiven  where  the  importer  protested 
by  letter  and  the  letter  arrived  Monday  morning  with  the  collector, 
loid  if  the  Sunday  was  figured  in  it  was  10  (Hiys.  The  importer 
maintained  Sunday  was  not  to  be  figured  in,  but  the  Board  of  Apprais- 
ers decided  against  him,  and  therefore  a  little  longer  time  snould 
be  given  to  the  importer,  or  it  should  be  specified  if  Sunday  counts 
or  not. 

It  should  also  be  specified  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  collector  to 
notify  the  importers  of  any  mark  up,  and  not  the  customhouse 
agents.  We  have  had  the  experience  where  the  customhouse  agents 
kept  those  notifications  till  the  last  minute,  and  on  all  such  occa- 
sions it  should  read,  ''It  is  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  notify  the 
importer  and  his  agents  by  mail." 

There  is  one  thing  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  under  the  Wilson 
bill  A  good  many  tops  have  been  broken  and  called  lap  waste, 
or  top  waste,  which  is  now  on  the  free  list,  and  was  down  on  the  free 
list,  and  have  been  recombed  to  evade  the  duty  on  tops.  Therefore 
paragraph  295  should  read,  ''Combed  wool  or  tops  and  broken 
tops/'  etc. 

Par.  296.— wool  TOPS. 

FOBSTKANN  k  HUFFICANN  CO.,  PASSAIC,  N.  J.,  AND  OTHEBS. 

The  undersigned  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  of  the  city  of 
Passaic  and  vicinity,  representing  mills  with  a  total  investment  of 
S30  000,000  and  annual  products  ol  S28,000;000,  and  employing  about 
12,000  men  and  women  (with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  over  $6,000,000), 
who  with  their  families  number  about  40,000,  constituting  over  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  Passaic  and  its  vicinity,  all  of  whom  are 
dependent  lor  their  living  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  enterprise, 
^phatically  protest  against  the  rates  on  woolen  and  worsted  manu- 
factures contained  in  paragraphs  299,  300,  301,  and  303  of  the  pro- 
posed Underwood  tariff  biU. 

The  undersized  manufacturers,  mostly  men  who  have  managed 
similar  enterprises  both  here  and  in  Europe  and  are  therefore  in  a 
better  position  than  anyone  else  to  say  wnat  rates  are  sufficient  to 
enable  Americans  to  compete  with  abroad,  place  particular  emphasis 
upon  a  point  which  the  committee  has  recognized  with  regard  to 
other  schedules,  but  has  absolutely  ignored  in  the  wool  schedifle — the 
Deed  of  higher  ad  valorem  rates  on  the  finer  products  than  on  the 
cheaper,  finer  goods  entailing  greater  conversion  costs  in  comparison 
^  cheaper  goods  than  in  Europe,  and  fiine  goods  being  used  only  in 
the  clothing  of  the  well-to-do  and  therefore  a  luxury  and  revenue 
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producer,  and  as  such  well  able  to  bear  a  higher  duty  than  cheaper 
goods. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  industry  of  Passaic  consists  for  the  mosti 
part  of  manufacture  of  fine  yarns  and  fine  f abrics^  and  the  propoeat  | 
of  the  committee  to  reduce  the  rate  on  these  articles  from  100  per 
cent  (under  which  rate  fine  goods  have  been  imported  amounting  to 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  woolen  cloths  and  &es3. 
goods)  to  35  per  cent  would  be  ruinous  and  confiscatory. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  we  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  using  j 
your  utmost  efforts  to  procure  a  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  para- 
graphs 299,  300,  301,  aad  303  of  the  proposed  Underwood  bill.  As 
the  committee  has  apparently  not  wished  even  to  consider  the  ratea 
proposed  by  the  undersigned  manufacturers  in  their  respective  briefs^ 
we  would  suggest,  as  a  matter  of  compromise,  that  the  rates  be 
rounded  off  and  simplified  as  shown  in  the  following  amendments 
which  we  propose  to  the  present  bill: 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS   TO   NEW  UNDERWOOD   BILL. 

Amend  paragraph  299,  11.  7-12,  page  74,  as  follows: 

Combed  wool  or  tops  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or  hair,  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Roving  or  roping,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or  cameFs  hair  and  other  wool 
and  hair  which  nave  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture 
beyond  the  washed,  scoured,  and  combed  condition  and  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Amend  paragraph  300,  11.  13-14,  page  74,  as  follows: 

Carded  woolen  yams,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  if  not  exceeding  thirty- 
three  cut,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  if  exceeding  thirty-three  cut,  25  per  centuin 
ad  valorem. 

Worsted  yam  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  shall  be  subject  to  the  follow* 
ing  rates  of  duty:  Numbers  one  to  fifteen,  inclusive,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  num-  j 
bers  fifteen  to  thirty,  inclusive,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem^  numbers  thirty  to  forty* 
five,  inclusive,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  numbers  forty-nve  to  sixty,  inclusive,  40 1 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  numbers  sixty  to  seventy-five,  mclusive,  45  per  c^itum  ad| 
valorem;  over  number  seventy-five,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hard- twisted  worsted  yams,  not  singed  or  gassed,  shall  be  subject  to  the  dut^j 
provided  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  for  the  respective  number  of  yam,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  a  duty  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  sineed  or  gaased,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  dut^  provided  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  for  the  respective  number  of 
yam  and  in  addition  thereto  a  duty  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Amend  paragraph  301,  11.  15-18,  page  74,  to  read  as  follows: 

On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  felts  not  woven,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  deecription 
made  b^r  any  process,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  valued  at  not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  pound,  45  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  above  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  not  aoove  seventy  cents  per  pound,  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  above  seventy  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  ninetv 
cents  per  pound,  55  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  above  ninety  cents  per  pound, 
60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

For  simplicity's  sake  we  give  below  a  tabular  r6sum6  of  these  pro- 
posed amendments,  with  the  rates  of  the  present  Underwood  bill  on 
the  same  articles  and  those  of  the  Wilson  bul  of  1894  (which,  although 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  present  Underwood  bill, 
especially  on  finer  goods,  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  woolen  indus- 
try). These  rates  are  based  on  free  wool,  and  if  Congress  finally 
decides  to  place  a  duty  on  wool,  the  rates  on  manufactures  ought  to 
be  correspondingly  raised  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the 
duty  on  raw  material. 
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0nis7  vool,  mshed  vool,  aooured  wool.. 

Noils,  waste,  rags,  shoddy,  top  waste,  etc. 


Tops. 

Roimp 

Yimi  wooteD,  single  or  twist,  gray,  bleached 
or  colored. 

Not  0T«r  3S  cut 

Otw  33  cut 


Tins,  wonted,  gray,  bleached  or  colored: 

Not  over  15  cents 

lS'sto30'8 


Ws  to  45's. 
tf'sto60'a. 
60'3to75's. 


Ov«r75'8 

Worsted  yvm,  hard  twisted,  same  duty  as 
Above,  aocording  to  number,  plus  extra 
duty  of- 

Worsted  yams,  hard  twisted  and  singed, 
MM  duty  as  above,  according  to  num- 
ber, plus  extra  duty  of— 
Cloths  sad  dress  gooos: 

Foreign  vahie  not  over  60  cents  per 

pound. 
Foreign  vahie  M  cents  to  70  cents  p«- 

pound. 
Foieign  value  70  cents  to  00  cents  per 

pound. 
Foragn  value  over  00  cents  per  pound. 


Proposed 
rates. 


Free. 


15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


20 per  cent.. 
25  per  cent.. 


do 

30 per  cent.. 

35 per  cent.. 
40  per  cent.. 
45  per  cent. . 


50  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 


45  per  cent.. 
50 per  cent.. 
55  per  cent.. 
60  per  cent. . 


New  Under- 
wood bill. 


Free. 


15  per  cent. 
....do 


20  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 


Wilson  biU,  18M. 


Free. 

15  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

Do. 
Not  over  40  cents  ]per  pound, 
30  per  cent 

Over  40  cents  per  pound,  40  per 
cent. 


Not  over  40  cents  per  poimd, 
30  per  cent 


Over  40  cents  per  pound,  40  per 
cent 

New  Industry;  used  only  in 
very  line  goods  and  silks;  not 
provided  for  in  Wilson  bill. 


Not  over  50  cents  per  pounds 
40  per  cent 


Over  50  cents  per  pound,  50  per 
cent 


Aside  from  the  rates  themselves^  a  second  point  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  allowing  ample  time 
to  elapse  between  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  its  operation.  Thia 
is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  sudden  and  radical  alteration  in  the 
hours  of  employment  in  the  different  mills,  which  would  work  ^eat 
hardship  to  the  operatives  by  lessening  their  earnings  or  entirely 
throwing  them  out  of  work.  Mills  must  manufacture  a  long  while 
ahead  for  the  next  season's  trade,  and  must  purchase  their  raw  ma- 
lerUl  far  in  advance  of  its  use  in  manufacture.  They  can  not  cover 
their  reouirements  in  raw  material  overnight,  or  manufacture  in  a 
day  goods  to  fill  orders  received.  We  therefore  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing additional  amendments: 

Insert  after  paragraph  322,  after  line  22,  page  77,  the  following: 

The  ntee  provided  in  this  schedule  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  followuig  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Amend  paragraphs  664  and  655,  11,  19-26,  page  129,  by  adding  to 
each  paragraph,  on  lines  21  and  26, 'respectively,  the  following  word*:: 

But  the  exemption  from  duty  of  these  articles  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  first  day 
»f  the  fourth  month  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

This  is  a  simple  and  just  demand,  based  upon  commercial  necessity, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  partv  policy.  We  can  not  conceive  of 
anv  reason  why  this  rec^uest  should  not  be  granted,  and  urge  upon 
fou  the  importance  of  insisting  upon  this  point  as  strongly  as  is  in 
four  power. 
The  following  names  are  attached  to  the  above  document: 
Porstmann  &  Huffmann  Co.,  Julius  Forstmann,  president;  New 
Jersey  Worsted  Spinning  Co.,  R.  Kleinjung,  general  manager;  Gera 
tills,  Ernst.  Fr.  Weissflog,  proprietor,  and  Otto  Bruckner,  superin- 
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tendent;  The  Pitkin-Holdsworth  Worsted  Co.,  Joseph  Holdsworth, 
president;  Passaic  Worsted  Spinning  Co..  A.  Garth,  general  manager; 
Garfield  Worsted  Mills,  PauT  Haberlana,  president;  Samud  Hira  & 
Sons  (Inc.),  Robertsford  Worsted  Mills,  Samuel  Hird,  preeidant. 


Pars.  296-297.— WOOL  ABTD  WOOLEVS. 

VOBSTMAHN  ft  HTTFFMANK  CO.,  PASSAIC,  N.  J„  BT  JITLIirS  VOBSTKAHB, 

PBESmXNT. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  April  J,  191S. 

Dear  Sib:  The  general  expectation  is  that  the  first  subject  for 
consideration  at  the  special  session  of  Congress  will  be  the  tariff, 
and  foremost  amon^  the  schedules  to  receive  attention  will  be  Schedule 
K.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  handing  you  herewith  a  printed 
copy  of  my  brief  and  the  accompanying  charts  and  tables  submitted 
by  me  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  wool  hearing 
held  on  January  27,  1913.    [See  House  hearings,  p.  4264.] 

I  bespeak  for  this  pamphlet  and  the  tables  ana  charts  appended 
thereto  your  most  careful  perusal,  but  at  the  same  time  venture  to 
call  your  particular  attention  to  the  following  important  points  of 
my  aj^ument: 

1.  The  elements  of  productive  cost — material,  labor,  and  over- 
head charges — are  all  higher  in  the  United  Stat^  than  in  Europe, 
the  difference  in  productive  costs  between  cheaper  and  finer  yarns 
and  fabrics  being  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  vary- 
ing from  49  per  cent  more  for  cheap  goods  to  76  per  cent  more  for 
fine  goods. 

2.  A  corresponding  graded  scale  of  compensatory  duties  is  there- 
fore justified. 

3.  The  rates  proposed  by  me  are  solely  compensatory,  not  pro- 
tective, designea  only  to  place  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
upon  a  competitive  parity  with  those  of  Europe. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  fine  yarns  and  fabrics  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry  in  the  United  States  and  these  fine  products  are  article 
of  luxury.  Higher  duties  are  therefore  fully  justified  from  stand- 
point of  revenue  tariff. 

5.  Importations  of  fine  goods  are  already  about  30  per  cent  of 
their  domestic  consumption  and  yield  a  revenue  of  100  per  cent  on 
the  foreign  value.  This  shows  that  no  reduction  of  rate  is  necessary 
to  increase  foreim  competition  in  fine  goods,  and  any  reduction  of 
rate  is  only  neecfless  sacrifice  of  sure  revenue. 

6.  Estimates  submitted  by  me  show  that  committee's  former 
estimates  of  imports  of  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool  can  not  both 
be  correct,  ana  that  in  my  opinion  the  estimated  imports  of  wool 
and  revenue  therefrom  are  too  high.  As  it  is  not  desu*ed  to  retain 
too  high  rates  on  cheaper  products,  the  only  way  to  make  up  revenue 
is  to  retain  sufficiently  high  duties  on  the  finer  products. 

7.  To  minimize  as  mucn  as  possible  the  derangement  of  business 
due  to  changes  in  the  tariff,  the  new  bill  should  provide  that  its  pro^ 
visions  will  not  go  into  effect,  so  far  as  reeards  wool,  \mtil  at  least 
three  months,  and  so  far  as  regards  manmactures  of  wool  until  at 
least  six  months  after  the  bill  becomes  a  law. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  hold  myself  ready  at  all  times  to 
answer  any  questions  or  anord  any  information  desired  by  any  Mem* 
ber  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures 
or  the  tariff  on  those  articles. 

(The  witness,  on  April  10, 1913,  filed  the  following  additional  state- 
ment regarding  the  new  Underwood  tariff  bill,  with  special  reference 
to  Schedule  K:) 

PA8aA.ic,  N.  J.,  April  10, 1913, 

With  regard  to  the  wool  schedule  of  the  new  tariff  biU  which  has  been  introduced 
isto  ConmaB  I  wish  to  make  the  following  Btatement: 

Pint  of  all,  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  put  my  own  personality  in  the  fore- 
groimd,  but  simply  in  order  to  show  why  I  consider  myself  qualified  to  speak  witli 
authority  on  the  question  of  the  wool  tariff,  I  would  state  the  following  facts: 

I  have  all  my  life  been  engaged  in  wool  manufacturing,  both  here  and  abroad. 
1  have  been  and  am  stiU  interested  in  large  mills  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United 
Sut€s.  For  the  last  10  years  I  have  been  in  the  Unitea  States,  and  before  that  I 
Vie  (or  10  yean  managing  partner  of  one  of  the  leading  German  woolen  mills,  founded 
by  my  great-giandfiither  in  1803,  and  one  which  has  done  business  with  the  United  States 
Bince  1S25.  Since  I  have  been  permanently  in  America  I  have  personally  estab- 
liihed  and  had  the  sole  management  of  a  mill  which  is  considered  the  leader  in  its 
bnnch.  The  successful  establishment  and  development  of  our  miU  has  shown  that 
it  is  posBible  to  produce  in  this  country  goods  as  nne  as  any  produced  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  our  bibrics  are  recognized  as  such.  The  very  people  who  said  at  the 
outset  that  such  goods  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country  have  been  amon^  the 
firet  to  recognize  that  the  seemingly  impossible  had  been  accomplished.  But  it  has 
til  had  to  be  done  subject  to  the  higher  standard  of  American  values,  which  has 
iocressed  throughout  the  productive  cost. 

In  connection  with  the  woolen  business  1  have  visited  every  possible  market  that 
exists  for  woolen  goods  in  the  entire  world.  There  is  not  a  branch  of  the  business, 
from  wool  growing  to  the  marketing  of  the  finished  product,  that  I  have  not  studied 
at  fint  hand,  mien  in  Europe,  before  establishing  our  plant  in  Passaic,  I  made  a 
special  study  of  the  export  business.  For  our  European  concern  1  visited  aU  the 
ourketB  of  the  world,  where  there  was  any  poasibilit^r  of  selling  woolen  goods,  and 
racceeded  in  opening  new  outlets  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  1  not  only  had 
direct  letters  of  introduction  from  the  German  foreign  office  to  German  diplomatic 
officials  aU  over  the  world  but  1  also  had  letters  from  the  Krupps  in  Essen  to  the 
representatives  of  their  vast  organization  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  enabled 
me  to  obtain  direct  and  reliable  knowledge  of  the  real  commerciu  and  other  con- 
ditions in  the  places  visited,  which  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  traveling 
without  such  most  influential  recommendations. 

My  experience  proved  that  woolen  goods  are  sold  only  to  any  extent  in  temperate 
dimes  and  in  cotmtries  where  civilized  garb  is  worn.  No  market  for  woolen  goods 
{or  clothing  can  be  fotmd  in  tropical  climes  where  cotton  and  linen  goods  form  the 
every-day  wearing  apparel,  or  in  the  far  north,  where  furs  are  preferred.  In  countries 
like  China  and  Japan  tradition  clings  to  other  materials,  such  as  silk  or  cotton,  and 
fts  br  as  woolen  goods  are  concemea,  Japan  is  now  fast  equipping  herself  to  supply 
kt  least  her  own  requirements  and  tiioee  of  her  immediate  neighbors.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  she  will  be  a  competitor  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica for  woolen  ^oods,  as  she  already  is  for  many  other  staple  articles  of  commerce. 
Is  South  America  the  climate  is  against  the  development  of  a  trade  in  woolen  goods. 
Mv  own  European  house  had  a  branch  in  Buenos  Ayres,  but  later  on  found  it  had  to 
sell  more  cotton  and  linen  goods  than  woolen  ^oods  on  account  of  the  climate.  Aus- 
tnJia  has  a  small  population,  compared  with  its  area,  and  being  an  English  colony, 
prefen  for  the  most  part  English  goods.  In  Egypt  there  was  but  a  small  demand  for 
»oolen  goods. 

As  a  proof  of  my  experience  I  may  state  that  I  was  appointed  by  the  German  Gov- 
tnunent  to  serve  as  an  expert  for  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  cm  the  German 
(ariS  commission  which  fruned  the  last  German  tariff. 

From  my  experience  I  therefore  know  to  a  nicety  the  ability  of  the  woolen  manu- 
hctofsr  to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  I  also  Imow  what  rates  are  necessai^  to 
cQ&ble  the  American  manuacturer  to  hold  his  own  against  European  competition 
ttid  what  the  chances  are  of  American  woolen  manufacturers  entering  the  open  mar- 
kete  of  the  world.  The  theory  of  the  development  of  foreign  commerce  is  very  fine, 
but  it  has  its  limitations.  It  must  not  be  applied  to  industries  which  aro  not  suscep- 
trble  d  development  in  that  direction.    The  possibilities  of  exporting  woolen  goods 
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are  very  limited.  The  only  export  market  for  American  woolen  goods  worth  cuhi^ 
vating  would  be  in  Europe,  where  the  industry  is  very  much  older  and  more  devel^ 
oped  than  in  the  United  states,  and  with  the  mills  of  which  American  mills  can  no^ 
even  compete  at  home  under  free-trade  conditions. 

When  the  tariff  question  first  came  up,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  Mr.  Redfield  oi 
our  mill,  and  went  over  all  the  different  points  with  him.  He  is,  however,  so  enamonp^ 
of  his  efficiency  theories  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  what  is  true  of  the  indu/*rT| 
with  which  he  has  had  experience  can  oe  applied  to  all,  including  wool  manufactuhngj 
and  he  is  so  infatuated  with  the  policy  of  building  up  our  export  trade  at  the  coFt  M 
everything  else,  that  it  is  impossible  to  argue  the  question  with  him.  When  he  waa 
at  our  mill  in  the  early  summer  of  1911  he  paid  me  the  most  flattering  complinipota 
regarding  our  plants,  equipment,  and  organization,  and  also  remding  my  handling  (^ 
the  labor  question .  Later,  in  Congress,  he  reversed  himself  and  made  severe  criticisinl 
of  my  handling  of  the  labor  question,  his  speech  being  published  in  the  Congrearannftl 
Record  of  August  1.  I  felt  compelled  to  reply  to  his  statements,  and  my  reply  wi^ 
also  published,  in  the  Record  of  August  19.  Mr.  Redfield  sent  me  a  very  courteoiw 
answer  to  my  letter,  saying  that  when  he  found  time  he  would  make  a  statem^Dt 
regarding  it.  So  far,  however,  he  has  not  reverted  to  the  subject.  As  in  the  cpw  oI 
our  industry,  so  in  all  his  speeches  and  writings — witness  his  recent  outbreak  regnnhni^ 
the  cotton  manufacturers — Mr.  Redfield  shows  an  inexcusable  bumpdousnesB  Inl 
delivering  himself  ex  cathedra  on  subjects  about  which  he  is  most  superficiallv  ia-j 
formed.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  ideas  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Reafield,  wbo  ifi 
manifestly  carried  away  bv  his  enthusiasm  along  certain  lines,  should  be  given  fierioiu 
weight  in  the  framing  of  the  tariff  policy  of  a  country  like  the  United  States. 

After  this  general  word  as  to  mv  personal  experience  in  wool  manufacturing  audi 
export  trade,  as  well  as  in  tariff  making,  I  would  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  bill  now 
before  Congress.  The  rates  proposed  for  the  wool  schedule  by  the  Ways  and  MeiJM 
Committee  are  as  follows: 

Raw  wool,  etc Free. 

Yam 20  per  cent. 

Dress  goods,  cloth,  etc 35  per  cent. 

The  question  of  a  duty  on  wool  is  a  matter  which  Congress  must  decide  for  itsrif.  in 
full  realization  of  its  responsibility  to  the  woolgrowing  mdustry. 

In  the  recommendation  of  a  flat  rate  on  partly  and  wholly  manufactured  wooln 
products  a  fundamental  mistake  has  been  made.  This  flat  rate  is  wrong  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  is  wrong  because  of  the  greater  cost  of  manu^ture  of  fine  fabrir^, 
Tully  explained  in  my  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  is  wrong  fn)mi 
fiscal  pomt  of  view,  because  it  needlessly  sacrifices  revenue.  Fine  goods  ha^*e  boe« 
imported  annually  with  a  forei^  value  of  about  110,000,000,  or  about  $20,000,000 
domestic  value,  at  a  duty  averagmg  100  per  cent.  To  ri*duce  that  duty  to  35  per  cent 
is  absurd  and  reckless,  sacrificing  $7,000,000  revenue.  To  say  that  the  reduction  fi 
duty  will  increase  importations  sufficiently  to  bring  in  greater  revenue  than  at  pm«n'. 
is  farcical,  for  importations  of  these  fine  goods  would  have  to  be  increased  threefold  to| 
bring  in  as  much  revenue  as  at  present,  and  anyone  with  the  least  knowledge  of  trade 
conditions  knows  that  there  is  not  enough  demand  for  fine  goods  to  call  for  such  an 
increase  of  importations.  All  that  a  flat  rate  of  35  per  cent  can  do  is  to  displace  to  • 
considerable  extent  the  finer  American  woolen  products  and  at  the  same  time  ctuff 
great  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 

With  regard  to  fine  goods,  not  a  single  argument  can  be  applied  of  all  those  whirh 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of  extreme  tarm  revision.  The  redoc- 
tion  of  the  duty  on  fine  goods  to  the  extent  proposed  will  not  make  clothing  cheaper 
for  the  masses,  for  the  masses  do  not  wear  clothing  made  from  such  fabrics.  It  will 
not  improve  the  quality  of  the  American  product.  It  will  not  brin|^  anjr  more  revenue 
but  ratner  less,  to  the  Government.  One  thing  it  will  do,  and  that  is  to  increase  fornjn 
importations,  correspondingly  curtailing  the  production  of  American  fine  goods  aod 
^vmg  a  severe  setback  to  an  mdustry  which  in  late  years  has  made  marvelous  progres 
m  the  United  States — and  all  this  in  direct  violation  of  the  party  pledges  not  to  injure 
any  legitimate  American  industry.  The  proposal  of  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  on  fine  good« 
shows,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsinle  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  ridiculoitf 
rate,  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject  at  issue  or  a  fatuous  recklessnMi 
betokening  inability  to  deal  with  such  important  questions  and  unfitness  for  th^ 
responsible  positions  into  which  they  have  been  thrust  by  the  accident  of  political 
fortune. 

On  January  27  I  went  to  Washington  to  attend  the  wool  hearings,  as  did  many 
other  manufacturers,  and  submitted  a  brief  specially  relating  to  the  manufacture  w 
fine  woolen  and  worsted  products.    The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  the  expluia- 
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tion  which  accompanies  ita  proposed  tari£f  bill,  has  laid  great  etresa  on  the  policy  of 
differentiating  between  luxuries  and  necessities — ^which  was  one  of  the  main  points  of 
Qiy  v^^ment.  While  the  committee^  however,  has  indoised  all  I  said  in  my  brief 
&b<mt  the  propriety  of  the  higher  taxation  of  luxuries  and  has  followed  this  policy  with 
r«ff(>n*oce  to  many  schedules,  it  has  absolutely  ignored  it  in  the  woolen  scheoule  and  has 
f  ml  tilled  Itself  by  deliberately  and  willfully  avoiding  the  logic  of  its  own  conclusions, 
vhich  would  have  led  it  to  retain  a  higher  duty  upon  the  finer  wool  manufactures.  In 
thifl  the  committee  has  ignored  even  Democratic  precedent,  for  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894 
pnivided  two  rates — ^for  yams  above  and  below  40  cents  per  pound  and  for  fabrics  above 
tDti  below  50  cents  ner  pound .  The  committee  has  classified  silk  goods  as  a  luxury  and 
hat)  placed  a  high  duty  upon  them,  but  hard-twisted  worsted  yams,  which  are  used 
only  for  the  very  finest  goods  and  especially  by  the  silk  industry,  and  are  also  purely 
luxuries,  the  committee  has  placed  under  a  fiat  rate  of  20  per  cent,  which  applies  to 
xil  yams.  What  is  the  reason  of  all  this?  It  can  only  indicate  an  unwarranted  and 
nmiictive  antipathy  to  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  unworthy  of  the  representa- 
tiv(^  of  a  great  party,  or  of  legislators  called  upon  to  legislate  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
irTp<*pective  of  their  own  preferences  or  animosities.  If  the  industry  has  made  mis- 
uk(«  in  the  past,  the  industry  of  the  present  should  not  suffer  for  it.  The  criticiBma 
tnd  invective  that  have  been  hurled  against  the  industry  of  late  are  absolutely  out  of 
piire,  80  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  fair-minded  man.  If  in  the 
nvt  the  criticism  was  made  that  information  was  withheld  from  Congress,  it  must  now 
y  admitted  that  the  committee  had  the  benefit  of  the  most  correct  and  reliable  infor- 
niation  from  a  number  of  recognized  experts. 

Rt'toiming  my  analysis  of  uie  present  bill,  J  would  point  out  that  in  the  case  of 
airlm',  for  instance,  the  committee  has  retained  a  distmction  between  cheaper  and 
bii^r  ^nods,  with  a  higher  duty  on  the  latter. 

Id  me  case  of  gloves,  the  committee  has  retained  an  elaborate  classification,  according 
to  material,  fini^,  length,  and  lining,  allowing  higher  rates  on  those  articles  which  rep- 
rps^'nt  greater  cost,  so  as  to  compensate  the  American  manufacturer. 

Asain,  while  the  finest  woolen  products  are  all  thrown  into  one  mass  with  the  cheap- 
en shoddy  products  and  are  call^  "necessities,"  automobiles  have  the  benefit  of  the 
•if«i;matiDn  of  luxuries,  and  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  is  retained  on  finished  auto- 
ro^'biles  and  automobile  bodies.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  United 
Stat^id  exported  automobiles  to  the  value  of  $21,500,000  and  imported  in  the  same  pe- 
riod 12,000,000  worth,  foreign  value,  or  about  $3,000,000  duty-paid  value.  The  total 
T&lue  of  domestic  production  of  automobiles  and  automobile  bodies,  according  to  the 
cfDaufl  of  1909,  was  about  $240,000,000.  The  imports  therefore  constituted  only  1.2 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  domestic  product,  and  even  allowing  for  duplications  in  the 
t^m  given  for  the  latter,  did  not  amount  to  2  per  cent.  And  yet  tariff  reformers 
bow)ed  when  the  imports  of  woolen  manufactures  only  equaled  5  per  cent  of  domestic 
pTDduction,  although  the  imports  of  fine  woolen  goods  have  averaged  in  the  past  years 
over  30  per  cent  of  their  domestic  production.  On  the  latter  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  rednce  the  duty  by  two- thirds,  notwithstanding  they  are  every  bit  as  much 
luxuries  as  automobiles  and  even  more  so,  and  brought  m  under  the  old  tariff  of  about 
100  per  cent  an  average  revenue  of  $10,000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact  fine  woolen  prod- 
uct* are  more  uniformly  a  luxury  than  automobiles.  Fine  woolen  products  only 
enter  bto  the  apparel  of  well-to-do  men  and  women,  who  pay  high  prices  for  their 
ttriie,  and  the  extra  price  of  the  cloth  plays  little  or  no  part  in  the  final  cost  of  the  suit, 
'irwe,  overcoat,  wrap,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  many  automobiles — ^for  doctors  and 
'ther  men  who  have  to  travel  around  much  in  the  course  of  their  business — ^trucks  for 
Imajiea  houses,  etc.,  are  not  luxuries,  but  necessities.  We  have  no  grudge  against 
the  automobile  business,  and  should  like  to  see  it  prosper.  But  we  want  to  know  why, 
while  such  noble  utterances  are  being  poured  forth  at  Washington  against  special 
interests,  one  interest  is  being  favored  to  the  exclusion  of  others? 
Section  IV,  paraeraph  8,  of  the  new  tariff  bill  provides: 

"That  the  Presiaent  shall  cause  to  be  ascertained  each  year  the  amount  of  imports 
ukd  exports  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  various  paragraphs  in  section  one  of 
^his  get  and  cause  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  amount  of  the  domestic  production 
tnd  consumption  of  said  articles,  and  where  it  is  ascertained  that  the  imports  under 
ftny  pangraph  amount  to  leas  than  5  per  centum  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  the 
''^We  enumerated  he  shall  advise  Congress  as  to  the  fncta  and  his  conclusions  by 
special  menge." 

Af  (he  imports  of  automobiles  now  amotmt,  under  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent 
(vhieh  it  is  not  proposed  to  change)  to  not  over  2  per  cent  of  domestic  production 
i^ccordiiig  to  the  latest  census)  it  seems  to  be  up  to  ttie  President  to  send  in  a  special 
aicfa^e  on  the  subject  right  away. 
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Cotton  thi€ii>  cotton  ^nnt,  etc..,  wre  daoified  as  Mlows: 


Niimbeis  L-^.  incioHve— 5 

N iimboB  H>-l!>.  mclnave 7J 

N'iinb«i»'i!)->iU.  incliisve 10 

Numfa«»40-49.  incluave.- 15 

NumkHSB 'iO->9.  mdnaave 17J 

NiimD«»H(M».  inciuare 20 

Number  100  and  over 25 

< '  ^cton  :i*y±s  -m  ciasa&ed  according  to  the  yam  they  contain  and  an  extza  dutj 
oi  .1^  per  ctfni  i3  levied  on  die  doth  over  and  above  the  dnty  on  the  respective  counl 
ot  v^krn  c-vQ rained  iherein.  A  disunction  is  also  made  between  cloths  which  are  nol 
bI^M:iie«i,  iyed.  fX»iored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  mezcerized.  And  thoee  whicl 
are,  '.n*?  latter  bt^ing  subject  :o  an  extra  duty  of  2^  per  cent. 

-^trtvMt*  \aru^  nukie  ot  jute.  Dot  finer  than  5  lea,  pay  only  15  per  cent,  while  yants 
finer  'aan  o  .eA  i^y  -15  f.»er  cent. 

Flax.  heui(».  r  ramie  tiiread^.  twines,  and  cords  made  from  yam  not  finer  than  5  les 
or  nuuibtrr  I'viv  lb  per  cent;  and  if  made  from  vam  finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  30  pes 
ceil  I.     Siiiirie  \anitf  of  the  :»me  matoial  pay  leae.  ^ 

\\  heu  liie  ^vumuitt^  attacks  the  intricate  and  impi^nant  item  of  stiaw  hats  and 
oiher  luauuiaciureei  of  :Z7a^  and  :«tiaw.  it  «how9  it^lf  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  scien- 
lilic  tanri  nuikiiifei,  ^^  *hat  t»r*iy  manTiacnired  products,  composed  of  these  matemb, 
il  uoi  blfaohed,  viyevl.  c^>lcred.  or  stained,  take  a  rate  of  15  p«r  cent,  and  if  bleached , 
d>  ed.  «.viored,  or  Stained,  a  rate  -^f  30  per  cent:  while  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  coin< 
pCt:«ed  of  Tuesie  luateriab.  if  not  blocked  or  trimmed,  are  taxed  at  25  per  cent,  but  ii 
bl».vkt\l  or  iriuuued,  at  40  per  cent. 

\\  hou  the  qutvtiou  of  a  :^liding  scale  was  broached  by  a  wvx>l  mannfartnrer  at  t}i< 
r^^)iu  hi'arii^:^  :he  answer  was  made  by  one  of  the  conunittee  that  such  a  sUdiBi 
scale  of  ad  valorem  rates  was  umreceasuy,  as  the  European  value  was  also  higher  on 
the  tintU'  v^Hiuoi9,  the  re«il:  of  mere  advanced  procenes,  so  that  a  flat  rate  would 
Cv>\oi  all  rwiuirt'iueuts.  It  was  pcirited  out  that  the  oii?t  of  producing  finer  goods  ill 
iho  I  uilt\l  Stait\«  risietf  in  more  rapid  pcocresBk-n  with  the  value  of  the  product  thaj 
it  vUh.^  lu  K\irx'jH\  and  iherviVre  a  higher  ad  vak«rem  rale  was  neccimary  on  finer  arti 
cUn^.  As  s1u>^  u  ill  the  focec^ucs  examples,  the  triih  of  this  statement  was  recognized 
b\  tho  ivuuuiiuv  with  rv^rani  to  certain  schedules,  but  for  some  inscrutable  resflot 
iho  vx'uuuiitiv  r\»fuA«vi  to  aprly  the  same  principle  to  the  woolen  schedule. 

lu  :«(uio  oi  I  ho  o\ider.:  keen  aprreciiU'.^n  of  the  elementary  imnciples  of  tarifi 
ULkkiUk;  s1k>\>  »  iu  *>uue  in.-heviiiie5N  wlien  it  came  to  the  wool  schedule  the  committa 
^liUH  uiublo  lo  mv  A!\v  rea^'n  fcr  nakir.?  any  dis'.inciivn  in  rates  between  the  verj 
ch\>ap*\"»i  iubu\>  Hud  ilie  \er>-  dearesi.  or  w  alkw  anjihinj?  whatever  for  goods  whid 
h,*\o  l^vu  j»ubjtvu\i  to  varku5  prx>?apes  entailing  mu*"h  additional  labor  cost  and 
uu^  hiuo  vsv»i  A*  a  uw:ttT  o;  iw;  ihe  new  w  -:l  schedule  b  the  strongest  poflsibU 
UA.kuuMkunu  jMu^H^rtaiis  whioh  ;he  cv=iii:i::ee  oiuid  p^«?ibly  have  given  to  the  coua 
u>  uxauiin^  it.H  AbiUi>  lo  c\  r^rmct  a  tann. 

V-*  u  i{«  ^»\n|Hv*\'li*^  K^  ar.\  niin  to  criiicize  without  offering  a  substitute  and  9J 
vhoio  tooiuM  u»  bo  iiJ'.lo  Uko'ir.Axi  of  my  pre  vie  .*  rates  being  accepted,  I  havea^ 
vuunjlK  i\»h.'*ulon\i  the  U5at;er  of  ra:e*.  a::d  wculd  »u£»e^  that  in  view  of  theraUil 
|M\»tHvissl  b\  it>o  \s»iuuu:t*v,  i;  niixhi  ch?  t<^t:er,  as  a  matter  of  compromise,  to  sin* 
\\\\\\  »UN  |u\»|Kvn\l  rauv  by  n^urAiir.s:  them  on  as  shc'wn  in  the  following  table.  Fd 
Ou»  -mKo  \»l  \\»»uj>ii)u^^u  I  «i\e  in  ^tirallel  o  itimns  the  rates  of  the  new  Underwood 
M\  uuvi  ihvvn*  v»i  ihi»  W  iUn\  biii  oi  iN*4.  I  have  based  these  rates  on  free  wool  bs 
v\v\»  '\\  U'l  boi\»iv  ;«uu\i»  the  qi:es?:k  n  o«  the  duty  on  wool  ^regarding  which  I  hav^ 
^woiv  )u\  \  U'NNK  At  UMv>;;h  in  my  brief  ;o  the  <»mmitiee  and  elsewhere)  is  now  in  thi 
h  \\\yU  oi  \\*u^v;uvv*  Shx  uU  Couireee^  dnally  decide  to  place  a  duty  on  wool,  the  rate! 
xku  \\o\i\  uuiiuiu\M\m>e»  *u;cc^«4eJ  bek^w  ouchi  to  be  correBpondingly  raised  to  cod 
^iv^u^Uo  tho  umn\Haomwc  K>r  the  duty  on  the  law 
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Qtmij  wool,  wasbfid  wool,  scoured  wooL. . , 

XoOs,  waste,  ra^,  shoddy 

Top«i8te,etc 

Xvpt , 

Tins,   woolen,    sing^    or    twist — gray, 
blnciied  or  cMored: 


Not  orer  33  cat. 
Over  S3  cat 


Roringi , 

Xma,  wonted— gray,  bleached  or  colored: 
Not  over  15s , 

isstoaos 

3nsto4Ss 

^Sstom , 

QsiOiSs , 

Over  758. 

Vented  yams,  hard  twisted,  same  duty  as 
itore,  aocoraing  to  numDer,  plus  extra 
iatjoL 

Wonted  yams,  hard  twisted  and  sineed, 
samfi  duty  as  above,  acoording  to  numoer, 
pins  extra  datyot 
Cwth$  and  dress  goods: 

Foretgo  value  not  over  50  cents  per 

pound. 
Foreign  value  50  to  70  cents  per  pound. . 
Forei^  value  70  to  90  cents  per  pound. . 
Foreign  vahie  over  90  cents  per  pound . . 


Proposed 

rates. 


Free 

do 

do 

15  per  cent. 


20  per  cent.. 
25  per  cent.. 

20 per  cent.. 

2S  per  cent.. 
30 per  cent.. 
35  per  cent.. 
40  per  cent.. 
45  per  cent.. 
50  per  cent.. 
10 per  cent.. 


20  per  cent. 


45  per  cent.. 

50  per  cent.. 
55  per  cent., 
ao per  cent.. 


New 

Underwood 

biU. 


Free 

do 

....do 

15  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 
15i>eroent. 


20i)ercent.. 


Wilson  bfll,  1804. 


35  per  cent.. 


[Free. 
15  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 


[Not  over  40  cents  per  pound,  30 
per  cent;  over  40  cents  per 
I>ound,  40  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 


Not  over  40  cents  per  jMnind,  30 
per  cent;  over  40  cents  per 
pound,  40  per  cent. 


New  industry  used  only  in  very 
fine  goods  and  sUlcs;  not  pro* 
vided  for  in  Wilson  bilL 


Not  over  50  cents  per  pound,  40 
per  cent;  over  50  cents  per 
pound,  50  per  cent. 


These  rates  are  certainly  the  lowest  under  which  the  industry  as  a  whole  can  hope 
to  have  any  chance  of  competing  with  European  manufacturers. 

Aode  from  the  rates  themselves  and  an  even  more  immediate  and  pressing  question 
iof  decision  is  the  time  when  the  new  tariff  bill  shall  take  effect.  This  is  of  special 
importance  for  the  wool  industry.  Representatives  of  those  districts  which  include 
▼Dolen  mills  should  insist  that  the  new  tariff  legislation,  whatever  it  m&y  be,  shall  not 
take  effect  until  all  branches  of  the  trade — ^from  manufacturer  to  the  retail  merchant — 
have  had  time  to  readjust  themselves  to  the  new  rates. 

Manufacturers  are  now  making  goods  for  fall  delivery — ^from  August  to  October  and 
Kovember.  The  raw  material  ror  all  these  goods  has  been  bought  at  present  prices, 
hued  on  present  duties.  If  any  tariff  change  takes  place  before  deuvery  of  these 
{Ujds  values  will  be  radically  upset.  The  trade  as  a  whole  can  not  stand  such  sudden, 
vboleaale  cuts  in  values,  and  tne  result  can  not  fail  to  mean  embarrassment  for  many 
^nns,  azui  once  such  conditions  arise  no  one  can  foresee  how  far  the^  will  go. 

The  wool  industry  would  suffer  most  by  "snap"  legislation.  It  is  an  industry  in 
vhich  the  raw  material  duty  will  be  cut  the  most,  and  also  one  in  which  provision 
mm,  be  made  a  much  longer  time  ahead  for  the  purchase  of  material,  owing  to  the 
distance  of  the  wool  markets  from  the  manufacturing  centers  and  owing  to  the  numerous 
ud  lengthy  processes  of  manufacture.  If  imports  at  lower  rates  are  made  possible 
hemre  toe  close  of  the  fall  season,  there  is  no  way  by  which  a  heavy  loss  can  be  avoided 
^  KQods  now  being  manufactured  on  the  basis  of  the  present  rates  on  raw  materiial, 
ttd  this  loss  will  affect  the  whole  trade — manufacturers  of  cloth,  jobbers,  manufac- 
tun]^;  clothiers,  and  retail  merchants  of  cloth  and  clothing,  with  the  thousands  of 
employees  dependent  upon  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  for  their  living.  What- 
ever duties  are  adopted  on  manufactures  of  wool  they  should  not  go  into  effect  until 
ai  least  six  months  after  ^e  President  has  aflixed  his  signature  to  the  bill.  Even  now 
uietomen,  who  have  so  far  relied  on  the  assurances  given  by  Democratic  leaders,  are 
taking  abtfm  at  the  radical  legislation  which  has  been  proposed  bjr  the  committee  and 
arf"  demanding  to  know  wheuier  the  mills  will  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  prices 
&0W  being  quoted  for  fall.  Re^Eurding  raw  wool,  at  least  three  months  should  elapse 
wtv6f»n  the  final  enactment  of  the  biU  and  the  operation  of  the  new  rate.  Merchants 
and  Qaou^turers  can  not  cover  their  requirements  overnight,  and  must,  in  order  to 
JBake  thuii  purchases  soundlv  and  properly,  have  some  advance  notice  oi  what  they 
te^e  to  expect  in  the  way  of  duty  and  an  opportunity  to  gauge  the  effect  of  any  change 
U  duty  on  market  prices. 

This  demand  is  simple  and  absolutel}^  just.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  politjics  or 
^y  poHcv.  It  IS  simpty  a  commerciaJ  necessity,  the  justice  of  which  must  be 
^^«niied  by  anybody  with  the  faintest  idea  of  practical  business.  The  provision 
^  questbn  was  emboaied  both  times  in  the  former  Underwood  bills.    If  this  abso- 
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lutely  justified  demand  is  eranted,  it  would  mean  that  manufacturen  and  tlieir  cu 
tomers  can  go  sanely  aheaa  with  their  business  without  having  to  look  in  the  pap( 
each  morning  to  see  what  new  nonsensical  rumor  has  emanated  from  Washing 
regarding  tanff  legislation.  They  will  know  that  at  lea«t  some  time  will  beeivc 
them  aftor  the  matter  is  finally  settled  to  adjust  their  business  to  the  changecTcoi 
ditions,  which  in  themselves  will  be  bad  enough  to  bear.  To  ignore  or  denv  th 
demand  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  promises  made  time  and  tune  again  durii 
the  recent  campaign  by  all  Democratic  leaden,  from  the  President  down,  that  the 
would  not  injure  any  legitimate  American  business. 

The  last  German  and  the  last  French  tariff  both  provided  that  about  one  year  shouJ 
elapse  between  the  e^iactment  of  the  tariff  law  and  its  going  into  operation.  Th 
shows  that  Uie  Governments  and  legislative  bodies  of  these  countries  recognized  ti 
si^ificance  of  the  sudden  operation  of  tariff  laws  with  the  consequent  Itf-reachir 
disturbance  of  business  conoitions.  The  proposal  of  a  period  of  six  months  betwec 
the  enactment  of  the  law  and  its  operation  in  the  Umted  States  is  already  a  grei 
departure  from  European  conservative  methods.  To  adopt  a  still  shorter  perio 
would  be  impossible  without  causing  severe  injury  to  the  industry. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  industry,  after  all  the  tariff  afi^itation  which  has  take 
place,  is  prepared  for  any  chan^.  This  is  nonsense.  Manufacturen  could  n 
prepare  for  such  tariff  changes  without  usin^  up  all  the  material  on  hand  and  buyii 
no  more,  and  gradually  shutting  down  their  plants.  The  nature  of  their  bu^inei 
compels  them  to  continue  manu&cturing  on  the  old  basis  until  a  chan^  is  definite) 
made.  Manufacturers  could  only  '^  prepare  **  for  tariff  changes  by  curtailing  or  whoU 
ceasing  production,  at  loss  to  themselves  and  their  work  people  and  with  great  han 
to  their  orKanization. 

Mr.  Underwood  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  immediate  operation  of  the  tie 
tariff  would  be  of  benent  to  the  industry,  as  European  mills  are  so  busy  that  they  ca 
not  at  present  enter  the  American  market.  If  Mr.  Underwood  really  made  ih 
statement,  it  could  only  have  been  based  upon  information  given  to  him  by  inti> 
ested  parties  who  have  their  own  ends  to  serve.  Anyhow  it  is  not  true.  Amonc 
offering  the  best  market,  European  manufacturers  would  surely  neglect  some  nf  the! 
other  markets.  And  if  European  manufacturers  are  really  at  present  too  busty  { 
enter  the  American  market  and  disturb  American  manufacturers,  then  what  if  fb 
purpose  of  the  feverish  haste  shown  to  make  the  new  law  immediately  operativ* 
Onlv  importers  and  foreign  manufacturere  could  benefit  by  the  immediate  oper»ti  i 
of  the  law,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  American  Ck)ngrc8s  should  delinerat'l 
choose  to  favor  foreiRn  interests  in  preference  to  American. 

Full  and  ample  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  proper  consideration  of  the  new  hi 
by  the  entire  (Joneress,  and  a  "snap"  bill  should  not  be  foisted  upon  Congresss  by 
handful  of  men  wno  have  either  no  practical  knowledge  of  business  condition^  'I 
by  training  and  interests  are  impelled  to  look  only  at  one  side  of  this  question  m 
fancy  they  can  increase  American  exports  at  the  expense  of  certain  of  our  prv?H 
industries.  Many  of  the  Members  of  the  new  Coneross  sit  there  for  the  first  tiin( 
elected  to  represent  constituencies  vitally  affected  by  the  new  tariff.  It  wi»uM  fc 
unjust  to  attempt  to  crowd  through  lenrialation  framed  in  advance  in  secret  seasior-*  < 
the  various  branches  of  the  legislative  body,  without  giving  all  the  Renreseniativ**-  < 
all  the  people  an  opportunity  to  carefully  examine  the  new  bills  ana  judge  of  th»i 
effect  upon  their  constituents. 

The  committee  says  that  the  future  growth  of  our  great  industries  lies  be\'»in<l  u 
seas.  A  most  poetic  thought.  But  what  about  the  present?  Or  maybe  it  is  a  Delpli 
utterance,  which  like  those  of  old  can  be  construed  to  fit  the  subsequent  event.  I 
so  far  the  committee  is  right;  if  the  bill  is  adopted,  much  of  our  industry  will  be  tnu 
ferred  beyond  the  seas,  but  it  will  be  foreign  industries  that  rtow  and  not  our  own 

The  history  of  American  tariff  legislation  has  been  a  continual  SMring  of  the  pen<ii 
lum  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  No  party  has  had  the  foreidght  or  the  cotin| 
to  call  a  halt  and  adopt  a  middle  way.  The  Democratic  Party  now  has  the  chasf 
of  a  generation  to  adopt  such  a  conservative  middle  way  and.  while  anuring  to  tli 
country  a  continuance  of  prosperity,  may  also  secure  for  itaeu  a  long  lease  of  po«>^ 

If  this  statement  is  strong,  the  provocation  is  great.  It  is  small  satisfaction  to  ^ 
industry  to  know  that  the  popular  verdict  less  than  two  years  from  now  will  set  tt 
seal  of  its  disapproval  upon  a  measure  so  wantonly  destructive  as  the  one  pro;^ 
The  thinf^  of  importance  for  us  now  is  to  try,  if  maybe,  to  mitigate  the  aeveritr  ^ 
this  doctrinaire  legislation  and  to  temper,  if  possible,  the  harm  which  such  a  messzi 
will  inevitably  bring  to  American  industry  and  American  workers. 

No  doubt  the  committee  has  done  its  best,  considering  its  training  and  conaiderio 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  committee  are  experienced  manufacturers  or  buainesB  taet 
When  the  need  was  emphasized  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  sabject,  Preodof 
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Wlkin  is  reported  to  have  said  that  we  have  been  investigatiju;  all  our  lives  and  it 
u  lueleai  to  investi^te  any  more.  Following  the  methods  whicn  have  hitherto  been 
employed,  we  can  investigate  another  100  years  and  be  no  nearer  the  truth.  But 
viiy  not  profit  by  the  examples  of  Germany  and  France  and  by  the  appointment  of 
I  Qonpartisan  tanfi  commission,  representing  all  the  country's  interests— ^agricultural, 
isduBtrial,  and  commercial— arrive  at  a  businesslike  tarin  bill  for  the  final  consid- 
ention  of  Congress.  Although  born  abroad,  I  think  I  am  as  good  an  American  as  the 
next  man;  but  I  can  not  help  expressing  it  as  my  conviction  that  in  this  respect  for- 
emD  methods  are  far  to  be  preferred  to  our  own. 

To  President  Wilson's  message,  I  am  sure,  no  American  citizen  can  take  exception, 
iod  1,  for  one,  heartily  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it.  But  the  con- 
tents of  the  meesage  are  not  translated  into  concrete  terms  in  the  tariff  bill.  The 
bill  and  the  meflsage  are  as  fax  apart  as  the  two  poles.  The  President's  suggestion 
that  we  diould  not  proceed  headlong  in  this  matter  is  excellent,  but  the  danger  of 
lieadloiig  procedure  oy  the  present  method  is  very  great.  The  President's  ideals, 
which,  after  alL  are  the  ideals  of  all  of  us,  would  have  far  more  chance  of  being 
fittingly  realizea  under  a  commission  such  as  I  have  indicated  than  in  the  present 
hodgeoodge  bill,  each  schedule  of  which  betrays  a  different  principle  of  tariff  making. 

Aa  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  appointment  of  a  tariff  commission  to  consider  the 
piesent  bill,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  most  serious  consideration  be  given 
to  it  prior  to  its  enactment.  It  is  not  a  joint  responsibility  of  all  legislators,  but  an 
individual  responsibility,  resting  equally  upon  each  Congressman,  each  Senator,  and 
Qpon  the  President  himself.  All  were  unanimous  in  their  assurances  before  and 
•Iter  election  that  all  legitimate  business  would  be  safe  in  their  hands.  None,  I 
am  sure,  desires  to  appear  before  the  American  people  in  the  light  of  one  of  those 

That  palter  with  us  hi  a  double  sense; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. 

Julius  Forstmaxn, 
President  Forstmann  4:  Huffmann  Co, 


STATEMENT  BY  WILLIAM  WHITHAK,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  OF  GENEBAL 
CONSIDEBATIONS  BSABING  ON  THE  HISTOBT  AND  GBOWTH  OF  THE 
TEXTILE  INDUSTBT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  21, 1913. 
The  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Wdshington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  crave  the  indulgence  of  your  honorable 
committee  to  present  briefly  certain  general  considerations  bearing 
on  the  history  and  growth  of  the  textile  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  certain  specific  facts  and  recommendations  as  to  the  effect  and 
amotiQt  of  duties  levied  on  woolen  manufactures. 

I  desire  to  preface  the  considerations  and  recommendations  which 
1  have  to  propose  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  point  of  view  from 
which  1  approach  the  subiect.  It  is  that  of  a  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer whose  entire  adult  life  has  been  occupied  in  organizing  and 
canying  on  the  textile  industries.  My  economic  views  are  the  result 
of  an  experience  in  the  active  management  of  manufacturing  com- 
panies extending  over  the  period  of  all  tariff  changes  since  1867. 
Vet  the  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  are  not  made  with  political  bias, 
and  they  are  intended  to  be  uncolored  by  any  economic  theories. 
The  timff  is  to  be  revised,  and  the  revision  is  to  be  made  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle  from  that  which  underlies  the  act  which  it  is  to 
supersede,  it  is  none  the  less  desirable,  and  it  is  no  doubt  desired 
by  those  wbo  are  to  make  the  revision  that  it  shaU  be  done  with  a 
^ew  to  the  r  3mmon  good  and  without  injury  to  established  industries. 

Adion  shtuld  he  taken  a^  soon  a^  possible. — ^That  being  admitted,  I 
submit,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  a  wise  and  salutary  law  can  be 
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passed  the  sooner  it  is  enacted  the  better  it  will  be  for  manufacturers^ 
producers  in  other  lines  of  industry,  and  consumers.  There  is  no 
more  serious  impediment  to  industrial  activity  and  to  conunercial 
prosperity  than  the  uncertainty  that  is  inevitable  while  tariff  rates 
on  imported  goods  competing  with  our  own  productions  are  under 
discussion.  Home  manufacturers,  however,  snould  be  allowed  rea- 
sonable time  after  enactment  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  chan^ 
rates  and  conditions  under  which  tney  must  compete  with  foreign 
rivals. 

The  textile  industry  long  and  successfully  encouraged  by  wise  public 
policy  in  order  to  maJce  our  country  independent. — ^The  textile  indus- 
tries, in  which  I  take  the  largest  mterest  and  toward  which  all  mj 
suggestions  are  directed,  have  had  a  remarkable  history.  In  the 
eany  years  under  the  Constitution  thev  were  almost  nonexistent. 
Every  President  of  the  United  States,  down  to  and  including  Gen. 
Jackson,  maintained  in  his  messa^s  to  Congress  the  importance  of 
independence  of  foreign  countries  m  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing 
of  the  people.  For  a  long  period  therefore  the  policy  of  the  nation 
was  directed  with  patriotic  insistence  to  the  securing  of  that  end, 
and  ultimately  it  was  accomplished.  Through  many  long  periods  of 
depression,  d^aster.  and  loss  the  industries  using  wool  as  their  ma- 
terial have  been  fully  established  under  the  wise  policy  of  encoura^fe- 
ment  advocated  by  our  Presidents  and  statesmen  of  earlier  genera- 
tions, irrespective  of  parties.  The  cotton  manufacture  reached  tha^ 
position  earlier  and  with  fewer  evil  seasons.^  The  beneficial  results 
of  that  policy  should  not  be  jeopardized.  It  is  easier  to  destroy  than! 
to  buila  up.  In  recent  vears  the  development  has  been  marvelous, 
particularly  in  the  period  from  1897  to  1909. 

TTie  growth  of  the  industry  has  Jcept  down  prices  in  the  world*  s  mar- 
Icet — Domestic  manufactures  subject  to  Jceen  competition. — ^That  growth 
has  had  a  marked  influence,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  upon  world 
prices.  The  fact  that  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries  are  so  far 
developed  that  they  are  capable  of  supplying,  as  they  do  supply,  the 
domestic  demand,  with  a  further  capacity  for  increase  when  needed, 
indicates  that  domestic  competition  is  keen. 

It  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  down  prices  abroad,  for  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  large  American  demand  had  been  added  to  that  of  the 
present  customers  of  British  and  European  manufacturers,  the  inex- 
orable law  of  supply  and  demand  would  have  raised  foreign  prices. 
To  a  level  with  those  which  have  prevailed  under  our  tariff  laws  I 
Who  can  say  ? 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  any  action  which  will  terminate  the  present 
condition — that  of  the  ability  of  the  textile  manufacturers  to  supplv 
the  entire  wants  of  the  country  for  such  goods  as  they  produce — will 
inflict  an  injury  not  only  upon  the  manufactxu'ors,  but  upon  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

No  trust  or  combinxition  in  the  industry  to  prevent  Iceenesi  compeA- 
tion — Profits  not  excessive — Dangerous  to  home  competition  to  kiu  oj 
smaller  manufacturers. — There  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  combina- 
tion of  independent  textile  manufacturers  in  this  country,  nor  has  any 
one  company  or  consolidation  of  companies  ever  obtained  such  « 
degree  ol  control  of  the  domestic  production  as  to  militate  againsi 
competition  of  the  keenest  intensity.     Save  in  a  few  scattered  cases. 
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the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  have  not  been  large,  if  this  be  true, 
thea,  we  ahreadj  have  as  severe  home  competition  as  is  wholesome  or 
ilesirable,  and  it  follows  that  the  introduction  of  extensive  competi- 
tion from  abroad  will  tend  to  reduce  the  competition  between  domes- 
tic manufacturers  by  forcing  the  smaller  manufacturers  out  of  busi- 
DOds.  Meanwhile,  we  note  it  as  a  fact  that  the  competition  that  has 
<*xidted  has  kept  the  price  of  home  products  down  to  as  low  a  point 
as  is  consistent  with  continued  moderate  prosperity  of  the  industry 
aa^  a  whole. 

Ihi^s  should  not  be  excessive —  Unnecessarily  high  duties  shovld  he 
reduced, — ^The  ability  to  supply  the  home  market  has  heretofore  been 
maintained  by  a  tariff  sufficiently  high  to  induce  capital  to  go  into 
the  industry.  But  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  manufacturers  that 
the  rates  of  the  tariff  shoidd  be  too  high,  for  the  effect  of  an  excessive 
tariff  is  to  cause  too  rapid  a  development  of  industries  and  too  great 
an  increase  of  producing  plant,  with  conse()uent  excessive  competition 
and  unprofitaole  selling  prices  resulting  in  unstable  and  intermittent 
employment  of  labor  and  capital.  It  is  therefore  not  merely  con- 
ce<led,  it  is  desired,  that  all  unnecessarily  high  rates  be  reduced. 

F'undamental  principles  upon  which  a  tariff  law  should  be  based, — I 
ronoeive  that  two  prmciples  should  underlie  fundamentally  every 
tariff  law,  upon  whatsoever  economic  theory  it  is  based. 

First.  Equdlily  ofov^ortunity, — It  should  be  framed  neither  for  the 
benefit  of  any  special  mterests  nor  with  hostility  to  any  legitimate 
industry,  however  loud  the  popidar  clamor  of  the  moment  against  it. 
That  is  a  proposition  that  needs  no  argument  to  support  it,  no  addi- 
tion to  develop  or  explain  it. 

Second.  Stability  and  equity, — ^It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  framers 
of  a  tariff  act  to  fix  the  rates  with  such  broad,  conservative,  and  rea- 
sonable regard  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned — manuf actiu'ers  as 
weU  as  consumers  of  eoods — as  will  insiu-e  the  continuance  of  the 
tariff  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  indefinitely  in  fact,  until 
the  conditions  have  changed  which  originally  made  the  act  a  wise  one. 
Permanence  and  stability  are  essential  to  the  success  of  any  tariff 
measure  and  to  the  general  welfare.  If  the  law  be  wisely  made,  it 
^11  stand.  If  it  is  mequitable,  oppressive,  destructive,  it  will  be 
r^^pcaled.  It  will  operate  injuriously  while  it  is  in  force;  it  will  lead 
tA)  (ierangement  of  business  while  the  agitation  for  a  new  law  contin- 
^f^;  it  will  give  place  to  a  reactionary  measure  as  bad  perhaps  in  its 
effects  as  that  which  it  replaces. 

Reasonable  profits  and  equality  of  opportunity  should  also  be  assured 
to  Jtame  manufacturers  as  against  forexgn  rnanuf oritur ers. — It  is  an  ele- 
mentary proposition  that  no  business  can  continue  to  exist  which  is 
iKii  sufficiently  remunerative  to  attract  the  investment  of  capital. 
Ni»  industry  should  be  granted  excessive  rates  of  duty.  Oiu*  political 
'ibtijry,  however,  shows  the  danger  of  reducing  duties  affecting  the 
pmducts  of  home  industries  which  are  of  national  utility  and  which 
have  been  long  established  to  a  point  which  would  deprive  them  of 
fc  de^ee  of  prosperity  comparable  to  that  of  other  industries  of  our 
•■^•untiT. 

Lfmslation  affecting  one  industry  inevitably  affects  aU  others. — The 
foregoing  observations  apply  to  all  the  industries  popularly  designated 
*^  the  '* protected"  industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the  in- 
'♦"nlependence  of  industries,  labor  in  all  occupations  is  equally  pro- 
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tected  by  the  tariff  laws,  whether  that  labor  is  engaged  in  thejproduc 
tion  of  articles  mentioned  in  the  tariff  schedules  or  not.  Ijivisioi 
of  labor  necessarily  makes  the  raw  material,  the  plant,  machinery 
implements,  and  suppUes  of  one  industry  the  finished  products  u 
other  industries.  But  this  point  can  not  be  argued  at  length  here 
The  manufacturer  finds  that  the  high  scale  of  wages  in  all  occupation 
reflects  itself  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  repairs,  in  the  cost  o 
power,  in  all  the  supplies  which  he  buys;  in  fact,  in  all  the  expense 
and  costs  incident  to  ms  manufacture.  Such  costs  amount  to  a  sun 
nearly  if  not  quite  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  labor  of  the  weeklj 
payrolls  of  his  operatives. 

The  woolen  manufacture, — Coming  now  to  the  single  industry  of  tbi 
wool  manufacture  I  wish  to  point  out  one  or  two  provisions  of  the  bil 
now  before  you  that  I  deem  seriously  injurious  to  it. 

Present  depresssion  greater  in  that  industry  than  any  other. — Th< 
present  depression  in  industrial  conditions  is  greater  in  that  manu 
lacture  than  in  any  other.  It  is  caused  by  apprehension  as  to  th( 
effect  of  the  radical  reduction  of  rates  that  is  proposed.  Business  u 
woolen  goods  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 

Existing  rates  are  cut  two  thirds. — A  part  of  the  proposed  reductioi 
is  nominal  owing  to  the  provision  placing  wool  on  the  free  list,  bu 
the  existing  rates  on  wool  manufactures  are  in  effect  cut  more  thai 
two-thirds.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  that  more  than  thre< 
times  the  current  importations  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  shoul: 
be  entered  at  the  customhouses  in  order  to  produce  the  revenue  nov 
realized^  with  a  resulting  displacement  of  an  equivalent  amount  o| 

?;ood8  of  home  manufacture.     The  proposed  rates  on  woolen  manu 
actures  are  30  per  cent  lower  than  tnose  imposed  by  the  WUsoi 
tariff  of  1894,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  industry. 

In  view  of  the  greatly  increased  scale  of  wages  and  lessoned  houn 
of  labor  that  have  taken  place  since  1894  in  tius  country,  it  would  rioi 
be  possible  for  such  unprecedented  reduction  of  rates  as  is  proposed 
to  be  unattended  with  grave  disaster. 

Unnecessary  closing  oj  "plants  prevented  by  resulting  loss. — The  textili 
manufacturers  do  not  and  will  not  close  their  mills,  impair  the  ofli 
ciency  of  their  working  organization,  and  discharge  tlieir  trairu*^ 
operatives,  except  under  great  stress.  To  do  so  would  result  in  thi 
destruction  of  tlieir  good  will  and  the  reputation  of  their  produil 
But  if  they  can  not  operate  their  mills  prontably,  the  inexoraole  law 
of  business,  more  powerful  than  anj"  le^sl  enactments,  will  conipc 
curtailment  or  suspension. 

Danger  attending  substitution  of  ad  valorem  rates. — In  the  bill  bofon 
you  ad  valorem  rates  have  been  substituted  for  specific  aiu 
compound  rates  imposed  by  the  existing  law.  I  understand  thi 
substitution  to  be  irrevocable.  Permit  me,  however,  to  direct  you 
attention  to  the  danger  of  such  substitution  and  to  sugsjeat  that  i 
necessitates  the  most  careful  consideration  of  full  ad  valorem  rato 
to  safeguard  the  industry.  It  opens  the  door  wide  to  undervaluatiot 
and  fraud — offenses  which  have  always  been  difficult  to  detect  a«< 
impossible  to  prevent.  It  is  evident  even  to  the  untraineil  matlic 
matician  that  ad  valorem  rates  subject  the  American  manufa<*turf<i 
to  the  consequences  of  fluctuations  abroad.  Every  change  in  the  ratii 
between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  selling  price  of  the  lir^ 
ished  product  must  necessarily  raise  or  lower  the  amount  of  duty  ani 
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affect  its  applicatioii  to  the  labor  and  other  conversion  cost  of  those 
products.  The  duty  is  levied  upon  the  sum  of  the  cost  of  raw  mate* 
rial,  the  conversion  cost,  and  the  selling  cost  and  profit  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer — that  is,  on  the  export  price  of  the  goods.  If  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  declines,  the  duty  declines  automatically.  The 
ratio  of  the  conversion  cost  to  the  total  cost  of  goods  is  higher  in  this 
country  than  it  is  abroad,  and  since  it  increases  as  the  price  of  raw 
materud  declines,  a  fixed  ad  valorem  duty  becomes,  so  far  as  the 
American  manufacturer  is  concerned,  a  highly  variable  rate,  and  a 
flource  of  vexation,  frecjuently  a  bar  upon  ms  ability  to  compete  on 
lair  tenns  with  the  foreign  rival. 

I  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  danger  and  unfairness  of  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  duty  to  be  applied  with  reference  to  importa- 
tions under  the  present  law  as  such  imports  represent  a  value  far  in 
excess  of  the  average  value  of  the  foreign  goods  which  can  be  im- 
ported under  the  reduced  rates  proposed. 

I  must  also  most  emphatically  point  out  the  fact  that  no  reliable 
estimate  can  be  made  of  either  the  volume  of  future  importations,  or 
the  average  value  of  such  importations,  and  without  such  knowledge 
neither  the  amount  of  duty  collectible  nor  the  average  rate  can  oe 
determined. 

Dangerous  innovation  and  change  of  classification  of  products  pro- 
posed. — ^A  change  of  great  significance  and  danger  is  proposed  in  the 
desio;nation  of  yarns  and  fabrics  which  are  to  pay  duty  as  woolen 
poods.  The  pm*ase  *' wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool''  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  words  **  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,"  in  the  existing  law. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  that  change  should  not  be  made. 

First.  The  law  has  been  long  estahlished. — It  is  surely  something  in 
favor  of  the  rule  now  in  force  that  it  has  been  that  of  every  tariff  Taw 
for  more  than  50  years,  beginning  with  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861. 

Second.  Law  should  he  simple  and  easy  of  operation, — ^It  is  of 
^reat  importance  that  a  tariff  law,  or  any  law,  should  be  as  clear  and 
simple  in  its  language  as  possible.  This  is  necessary  to  avoid  con- 
troversy between  importers  and  the  Government,  with  delay  resulting 
from  the  necessity  oi  appeal  to  the  courts  for  a  definite  interpretation. 

TLlid.  No  unnecessary  change  should  he  maue. — ^It  is  an  elementary 
prill.  Ipic  that  in  framing  laws  no  form  of  language  which  has  lecoived 
a  definite  and  settled  interpretation  by  the  courts  and  administrative 
o/licers  in  the  customs  service  should  be  changed  except  from  impera- 
tive necessity.  The  existing  clause  has  been  subjected  to  all  the 
tests  which  the  most  astute  lawyers  have  been  able  to  devise,  and  any 
iiew  clause  must  necessarily  run  the  same  gantlet,  with  the  conse- 
'juent  uncertainty  and  delay  and  interference  with  administrative 
efficiency. 

Fourth.  Proposed  change  impradicahle  of  operation, — ^Although  no 
* !« h  doubt  were  raised,  it  would  be  found  quite  impracticable  to 
administer  a  law  containing  the  phrase.  There  is  an  infinite  variety 
<'f  mixed  goods,  containing  cotton  and  wool  or  silk  in  various  propor- 
tions. In  every  case  where  it  might  be  possible  to  raise  a  doubt 
whether  one  or  another  material  was  of  chief  value,  it  would  be 
iieiessary  to  analyze  the  yarn;  in  the  case  of  cloth,  to  analyze  perhaps 
ttiore  than  one  kind  of  yarn;  and  to  inquire  into  the  market  price  of 
fcii'  h  kind  of  yam  in  the  place  or  places  in  Europe  where  it  was  spun — 
ordinarily  not  where  the  cloth  was  woven — and  all  this,  not  to  estab- 
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lish  a  general  rule,  but  to  ascertain  the  proper  duty  to  be  assessed 
on  a  single  article.  This  is  taxing  human  knowledge  beyond  its 
capacity. 

That  so  va^ue  a  rule  of  classification  would  be  most  unjust  to  doj 
mestic  manufacturers  is  evident  at  a  glance.  Their  rivals  abroac^ 
would  be  led  to  produce  goods  just  within  the  limit  that  would  enabk 
them  to  enter  their  fabrics  as  cotton,  but  when  the  goods  were  place(l 
on  the  market  they  would  masquerade  as  woolen.  Thus  the  oScci 
would  be  both  to  injure  the  home  manufacturer  and  to  defraud  iuDi> 
cent  purchasers  at  retail. 

Removal  of  duty  on  goods  at  same  tvme  cw  thai  on  vx)ol  unjtist. — Thi 
bill  that  is  before  you,  if  enacted  into  law  in  its  present  shape,  wouli^ 
reduce  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  simultaneously  with  thfl 
abrogation  of  the  duty  on  wool.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  thai 
that  would  aggravate  greatly  and  needlessly  tne  hardship  of  manu^ 
f  acturers.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  if  I  remind  you  that  when  th« 
tariff  act  of  1894  was  fii^t  drawn  there  was  a  similar  provision  in  itj 
but  when  finally  passed  in  August  it  provided  for  free  wool  at  oncei 
but  postponed  the  reduction  of  rates  on  manufactures  of  wool  unti] 
January  1  following.  The  reasons  for  such  postponement  of  roduc^ 
tion  of  the  duties  on  goods  until  domestic  manufacturers  should  hav^ 
opportunity  to  obtain  their  free  raw  material  and  make  their  goodi 
from  it  in  time  to  meet  the  inevitable  competition  of  foreim  goodd 
under  the  new  rates  were  admirably  stated  by  the  Hon.  WuUam  L{ 
WUson,  the  author  of  the  bill,  and  I  leave  the  amiment  with  himi 
A  copy  of  Ins  remarks  is  annexed,  taken  from  the  Congressional  Rer^ 
ord  137,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  page  890,  Januan'  16| 
1894.  . 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  goods  are  now  being  made  in  foreign 
countries  to  be  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  i 
new  law  goes  into  effect,  thus  subjecting  the  American  manufacture] 
to  immemate  competition  on  unequal  terms. 

A  flat  rate  of  duty  for  ea^ih  class  of  wool  wunufadure  is  unfair,—] 
have  already  called  to  your  attention  the  dangers  attending  the  sub^ 
stitution  of  ad  valorem  for  specific  and  compound  rates  of  dutv. 

Permit  me  also  to  state  tnat  these  dangers  are  intensified  {>y  th^ 
application  of  a  fixed  flat  rate  to  each  class  of  manufactures,*  saTJ 
tops,  yams,  cloths,  etc.  This  is  iQogical  and  at  variance  with  iU 
system  adopted  in  fixing  rates  in  other  schedules  such  as  * *I''  and  **J.' 
There  are  also  gradations  in  rates  in  Schedules'B  and  E. 

There  is  good  reason  for  such  graded  rates  in  the  schedules  referred 
to,  and  there  is  equally  good  reason  for  corpesponding  differences  w 
Schedule  K,  in  the  rates  which  should  be  assessed  on  tops,  yamd 
cloths,  etc.,  of  varying  degrees  of  ficneness  and  value.  This  reason  i 
that  no  rate  of  duty  can  put  the  American  manufacturer  upon  a  comi 

f)etitive  basis  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  which  does  not  make  th^ 
atter  pay  to  the  Grovemment  an  amount  at  least  equivalent  to  tiM 
difference  in  costs  of  conversion  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  ii 
an  obvious  fact  that  the  conversion  cost  increases  both  here  an^ 
abroad  in  passing  from  the  coarser  grades  of  material  or  cloth  u| 
through  the  higher  grades  of  more  complex  and  diversified  manufarl 
ture.  Our  experience  has  shown  also,  and  we  think  it  is  borne  oiii 
by  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K,  that  the  English  cosi 
oi  conversion  is  about  one-half  of  the  American  cost,  i.  e.,  the  Amer 
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kan  cost  is  at  least  100  per  cent  more  than  the  Engtish  cost.  The 
American  cost  is  even  ^eater  relatively  than  that  in  some  other 
foreign  countries.  Furthermore,  this  difference  in  relative  costs  of 
coHTendon  exists  in  the  same  or  greater  degree  in  each  added  process. 
In  other  words,  with  each  increase  of  $1  m  foreign  conversion  cost 
there  is  an  increase  of  S2  in  American  cost.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
showr,  therefore,  that  the  appHcation  of  the  same  rate  upon  all  grades 
of  the  same  kind  of  manufactures  must  have  a  different  effect  with 
each  change  in  cost  of  conversion. 

The  fallacy  in  having  a  single  flat  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  whereas 
the  apparent  intent  is  to  make  the  foreign  manufacturer  pay  in  duty 
the  (tinerence  in  dollars  and  cents  between  the  American  and  the 
foreign  costs  of  conversion,  the  percentage  of  duty  necessary  to  bring 
that  about  must  be  determinea  by  the  ratio  between  the  difference 
between  those  costs  of  conversion  and  the  foreign  price,  and  this  ratio 
must  constantly  change  with  each  increase  in  cost  because  with  the 
same  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  cost  of  conversion  constantly  in- 
creasing, the  cost  of  conversion  is  constantly  becoming  a  relatively 
larger  and  larger  factor  in  the  value  of  the  goods.  A  further  reason 
for  the  constant  change  in  ratio  is  that  the  American  cost  of  conver- 
sion increases  twice  as  fast  as  the  EngUsh  cost. 

For  instance,  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent  collected  on  an 
added  SI  of  English  cost  of  conversion  would  merely  add  20  cents  to 
the  amount  paid  by  the  Englishman,  whereas  the  American  manufac- 
turer would  nave  expended  $2  on  the  same  process  of  manufacture,  or 
^  cents  more  than  the  Englishman's  added  cost  plus  the  duty.  This 
is  true  with  every  class  of  wool  manufactures,  and  if  it  is  the  mtent  to 
leave  American  manufacturers  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers  on  anything  except  the  very  lowest  grades  of  goods, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  there  must  be  a  classification  of  rates  with 
an  increase  as  the  processes  of  manufacture  grow  more  complex  and 
costly. 

i  v(>ng  established  nationdl  policy  to  protect  labor  should  not  be  changed 
in  part  wiOiout  careful  cobsideration  of  its  effect  on  the  whole  policy, — ^As 
part  of  a  general  national  policy  with  reference  to  the  safeguarding 
of  our  home  labor  this  Nation  long  ago  adopted  our  contract  labor  law. 
To  admit  the  products  of  the  cheaper  foreign  labor  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  those  of  our  higher  paid  labor  without  the  imposition  of  rates 
rf  duty  which  fairly  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in  condi- 
tions under  which  Doth  kinds  of  labor  are  performed,  is  certainly  a 
fatal  inroad  into  this  settled  national  policy. 

Vool  manufacture  differentiated  from  other  industries.  Subject  to 
^  tphims  of  fashion. — ^The  wool  manufactures  has  many  characteris- 
tics that  diiOFerentiate  it  not  only  from  other  industries,  but  from  other 
textiles.  A  very  large  proportion  of  its  fabrics  are  used  for  outer  ap- 
parel, and  both  men  and  women  demand  constant  change  in  their 
pulside  garments.  Because  of  this  ephemeral  and  constantly  chang- 
Bu;  fashion  and  taste  dictate  that  the  manufacturer  shall  constant^ 
fcrise  and  make  novel  fabrics  and  colors  in  myriad  combinations  of 
(oltDrs  and  in  varied  weights  and  weaves.  It  may  be  said  also  that 
tliere  are  few,  if  any,  staple  fabrics;  that  is,  fabrics  that  are  universally 
^  even  generalbv  worn  for  a  continuous  period.  The  variety  of  the 
^ikrics  producea  is  almost  infinite.     Because  of  this,  the  quantity 
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produced  in  any  single  fabric  is  greatly  restricted.    The  weights  tot 
wearing  apparel  vary  from  li  ounces  per  square  yard  to  20  ounce^ 

§er  square  yard.  Dyeing  and  finishing  of  the  cloth  readjr  for  thq 
ressmaker  and  the  tailor,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  whuns  of  rasbion,  ifl 
really  a  far  more  difficult  art  than  that  required  in  any  other  industiy] 

Therefore,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  materials  used  as  well  ^ 
their  manuiacture,  it  is  more  dependent  upon  the  art^  originality^ 
skilly  and  handicraft  of  the  workmen  than  other  industries.  Tlu^ 
enhances  the  relative  conversion  cost.  I  affirm  that  there  is  no  indusi 
try  that  has  come  within  the  scope  of  my  observation  that  is  so  comi 
phcated  and  so  difficult  to  conauct  successfully  as  the  wool  manu^ 
racture. 

Industrial  efficiency, — In  all  previous  tariff  discussions  those  con^ 
tending  for  the  lowest  rates  of  duty  have  claimed  that  the  efficiency 
of  American  labor  was  so  much  greater  than  that  of  foreign  labor  a^ 
not  only  to  offset  the  difference  m  wages,  but  to  render  lumecessar]^ 
any  tariff  rates  to  equalize  conversion  costs  between  foreign  countri^ 
and  our  own.  This  view  has  always  been  supported  by  all  writers  o^ 
the  Sumner  school  of  so-called  political  economy. 

It  is  one  of  life's  ironies  that  by  a  sudden  change  in  fashion  ixj 
so-called  political  economv  we  are  now  found  to  be  inefficient,  an<| 
are  told  by  new  apostles  or  efficiency  that  our  inability  to  compete  ofl 
even  terms  with  foreign  countries  in  the  cotton  and  wool  textile  manu^ 
facture  is  because  of  our  inefficiency.  One  of  them  has  said:  ''Som4 
of  these  fellows  have  got  to  become  efficient  or  go  out."  Another  ha^ 
said :  ' '  Of  course,  they  will  have  to  get  efficient,  and  equallv,  of  coursei 
they  have  not  been  efficient  because  they  have  not  haa  to  be  so.1 
Hence,  suggestion  of  opening  our  ports  to  foreign  competing  fabric^ 
to  compel  mcreased  American  manufacturing  efficiency.  I 

On  tne  other  hand,  the  representatives  of  labor  contend  that  thj 
wages  of  labor  should  not  be  based  upon  maximum  production,  bu 
upon  an  average  production;  i.  e.,  earnings  of  labor  should  not  W 
gauged  upon  standards  of  greatest  possible  efficiency. 

The  charge  of  inefficiency  is  best  refuted  by  the  fact  of  accomplish^ 
ment  in  our  textile  industnes.  Again,  the  fact  that  in  the  cotton  antj 
wool  manufacture  we  supply  our  own  market  and  import  so  smallj 
quantity  is  ^ven  as  the  cnief  reason  for  such  change  of  rates  as  wi^ 
give  our  foreign  competitors^  better  opportunity  to  compete  with  us 

The  facts  are  that  efficiency  in  the  textile  is  equal  to  that  of  othej 
industries;  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  efficiency 
of  American  textile  labor  and  foreign  textile  labor.  There  is  n< 
machinery  or  appliance  of  any  kind  in  use  in  one  country  that  is  no{ 
known  in  another.  In  these  modem  days  everything  that  is  know] 
to  the  producing  world  is  coxnmon  property. 

Conclusion. — Thus  far,  in  this  communication,  I  have  confineji 
myself  to  considerations  on  which  reasonable  men,  whatever  the^ 
opinions  on  the  great  economic  question  that  has  divided  publil 
men  and  political  parties  ever  since  the  Government  was  founded 
mig;ht  stand  on  common  ground.  In  concluding  these  generaJ  obse^ 
vations,  I  wish  to  make  the  statement  that,  assuming  wool  is  to  b 
admitted  free  of  duty,  I  believe  such  reductions  in  duty  on  wo(j 
manufactures  can  be  made  aa  would  reasonably  satisfy  a  publii 
demand  without  serious  peril  to  the  industry  either  as  to  Investment 
aJready  made  or  as  to  its  continuous  comparative  prosperity* 
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I  have  already  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  the  application  of  ad 
Talorem  rates.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  fundamental 
changes  can  not  be  made  in  a  tariff  law  without  great  risk.  It  is, 
however,  self-eyident  that  no  unnecessary  risk  should  be  taken. 
I  think  very  few  men  realize  the  smallness  of  the  margin  between 
the  successfid  prosecution  of  a  business  and  failure. 

The  importations  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
I9I2  amounted  to  $15,182,600.  These  importations  were  so  excep- 
tionally-small  that  they  should  not  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  any  calcu- 
lation. For  my  purpose,  I  will  take  the  largest  importations  of  any 
year  for  the  last  nve  years,  those  in  1910,  which  show  that  the  impor- 
tations of  manufactures  ot  wool  of  every  name  and  nature  amounted 
to  $23,049,645.  The  revenue  received  from  these  importations  was 
$20,771,964.  Under  an  average  duty  of  35  per  cent  to  secure  the 
same  amount  of  revenue,  the  importations  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased from  $23,049,654  to  practically  $60,000,000  of  foreign  value, 
or  more  than  two  and  one-naif  times.  Such  an  immense  increase 
would  not  be  possible  within  a  reasonable  time,  both  from  inability 
of  foreign  manufacturers  to  supply  and  the  American  purchasing 
power  to  buy.  But  the  beginnmg  of  increased  importations,  owing 
tci  the  change,  would  have  a  most  depressing  effect  on  the  market  for 
home  manufactures.  If  the  rates  were  increased  over  those  of  House 
biU  3321  by  15  per  cent,  the  additional  duty  based  on  the  importa- 
tions of  1910  would  amount  to  only  about  $3,457,448.  When  we 
consider  this  sum  or  any  other  sum  in  connection  with  the  tariff  on 
woolen  goods,  and  compare  it  with  the  magnitude  of  the  business, 
the  vast  number  of  people  employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  its  con- 
duct and  its  interrelations  with  all  other  industries  contributing  to 
the  national  prosperity,  how  small  the  sum  appears  as  a  reasonable 
safeguard  to  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  our  country. 

Even  with  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the  rates  over  those  of  the 
bill  under  discussion,  the  reduction  of  duties  on  wool  manufactures 
for  those  of  the  existing  law  would  probably  exceed  50  per  cent. 

It  aeems  to  me  that  reason  and  the  ordmary  rules  of  Uf  e  put  the 
ktuden  on  those  who  propose  changes  in  long-established  policies  of 
hmishing  the  evidence  to  justify  them.  I  do  not  think  the  evidence 
hus  far  produced  warrants  the  contemplated  changes. 
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Sxcract  btm  speadi  of  Chainiian  WilUam  L.  Wllsoo,  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  53d  Cong.,  ad 

seas..  Jan.  16, 1894.    Congressional  Record,  137,  p.  890.] 

Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  of  verjr  great  impor- 
^ce,and  one  to  which  the  majority  members  of  the  committee  have  given  as  much 
^lious  m\'e8tigatu>n  as  to  any  question  connected  with  the  whole  tariff  bill,  and  I 
fi^il  endeavor  to  state  franklv  to  the  committee  why  we  seem  to  be  resistlessly  driven 
'"  the  conclusion  we  have  been  driven  to,  by  the  offering  of  these  amendments, 
^ely,  to  adopt  the  1st  day  of  August  as  the  date  for  putting  wool  upon  the  free 
li^>  aod  the  1st  day  of  December  for  making  the  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
schedule  of  woolen  manufacti^res. 

1  confeas  I  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Johnson]. 
on  is  not  more  eager  than  I  am  myself;  he  can  be  no  more  eager  to  relieve  the  Amen- 
'V  people  from  what  1  consider  to  be  a  blot  on  our  civilization  in  the  high  duties 
l^uiitkined  in  this  woolen  schedule,  and  when  I  was  probably  in  the  same  stage  of 
i^^{¥iigation  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  now  is  my  opinions  in  re^d  to  the  mat- 
'^  vere  exactly  those  that  the  gentleman  has  uttered  nere  upon  the  floor.    When 
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this  bill  was  first  prepared,  we  had  fixed  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  bs  the  h 
day  of  March,  hoping  it  would  become  a  law  by  as  early  a  date  as  that  time.  Fk^ 
wool  J  then,  would  have  taken  effect  upon  the  1st  day  of  March,  according  to  tli 
provisions  of  the  original  proposal,  and  tne  reductions  in  the  woolen  schedule  wotil 
nave  gone  into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  December.  Nobod;^  now  can  say  thftt  tU 
bill  can  become  a  law  b^  March  1,  or  at  least  nobody  can  definitely  state  or  accurate^ 
prophecy  on  what  particular  date  it  will  be  enacted  into  law.  We  have  eot  to  tak 
into  consideration  existing  business  conditions  in  the  country  and  the  regular  couis^ 
of  trade.  We  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  condition  of  the  wool^ 
manufocturing  industries,  and,  as  stated  bv  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Xheit 
are  two  great  seasons  for  manufacturing  woolen  go<^  in  the  United  States. 

Ordinarily,  were  there  no  uncertainty  as  to  me  law,  the  manufacturers  of  woolej 
goods  would  be  to-day  receiving  tlieir  large  orders  from  the  jobbing  houses  for  t!^ 
woolen  goods  to  be  consumed  by  the  American  people  next  mil.  Aa  long  as  doub 
remains  as  to  the  date  when  these  changes  will  go  mto  effect  the  jobbers  are  wiih 
holding  their  orders.  They  will  not  give  them  to  the  American  manuhicturer?  fij 
goods  for  next  fall  if  there  is  a  prospect  that  they  can  in  a  few  months  order  the  san^ 
goods  from  foreign  manufacturers,  made  upon  a  free-wool  basis  and  with  the  tax<^ 
on  the  finished  product  graduated  according  to  a  free-wool  basis.  We  must,  tber«^ 
fore^  take  into  consideration  that  condition  of  affairs.  We  must  take  into  coiifod 
eration  the  course  of  trade  and  manufacturing  in  the  woolen  industry. 

It  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  our  own  manu&urturers  shall  remaiD  idl 
during  these  winter  months  and  whether  the  employees  in  the  woolen  mills  shall  b 
out  of  employment  in  these  winter  months  because  of  the  uncertainty,  or  whetL*^ 
this  House  shall  definitely  say,  and  say  now,  *' You  can  go  on  with  your  winter  mant^ 
iacturing  and  we  will  fix  these  dates  far  enough  ahead  to  prevent  the  destruction  ^ 
your  spring  business."  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  learned  the  course  of  tii{ 
trade  in  woolen  manufactures,  orders  are  taken  from  this  time  until  late  in  the  sptrin 
by  the  American  manufacturers  for  goods  to  be  used  next  fall. 

(The  time  of  Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia  having  expired,  by  unanimous  con»ca 
it  was  extended  five  minutes.) 

Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia.  The  jobbers  and  the  woolen  trade  generally,  th 
wholesale  clothing  makers,  and  the  retail  storekeepers  are  all  to-day  uncertain  a.«  t 
what  they  should  do.  If  they  will  not  give  their  orders  to  the  manufacturers),  ih 
mills  can  not  start.  If  the  mills  can  not  start,  there  is  no  market  for  the  America] 
farmer.  He  must  be  allowed  to  work  off  his  spring  clip,  which  he  can  do  before  t^ 
1st  of  August,  and  then,  with  the  bars  thrown  down,  with  the  invitation  to  the  w  ^\ 
of  all  the  world  to  come  here  to  help  clothe  the  American  people  at  reasonable  pri>:fH 
the  woolen  mills  can  start  up  again;  and,  with  the  duties  taken  off  of  woolen  good 
by  the  1st  of  December,  the  American  consumer  can  get  his  choice  between  imftort^i 
goods  at  the  new  rates  of  duty  and  home-made  goods  made  of  untaxed  wool  at  tl^ 
new  rates  of  duty.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  reluctantly  and  slowly — ^as  reluctan*^ 
as  I  ever  consented  to  anjr thing  in  my  Life  by  yielding  to  what  seemed  to  me  u^  h 
the  resistless  logic  of  the  situation — I  moved  from  the  view  occupied  by  the  genth 
man  from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  and  with  my  poi 
leagues  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  determined  to  report  these  as  the  pro^H 
dates  for  the  going  into  effect  of  the  woolen  schedule. 


ADDinOKAL   STATEMENT   BT  WILLIAM  WHITMAN,  OF  BOSTON,  KASI 

Supplemental  to  printed  statement  dated  May  21, 1913,  and  to  oral  statement  to  the  oommttt«e  of  Mai  :| 

1913,  relating  to  duties  affecting  woolen  manufactures.] 

June  4,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Finance, 

Senate  of  the  United  States  j  WasMngtony  D.  C. 

Gentlemen;  On  the  23d  day  of  May  last,  I  submitted  to  yoi^ 
honorable  committee  a  statement  of  '' General  considerations  bearinj 
on  the  history  and  growth  of  the  textile  industry  in  the  United  Stat4^ 
and  dealing  more  particularly  with  facts  and  specific  recommcndji 
tions  as  to  the  duties  affecting  wool  manufactures."  I  now  respoc^ 
fully  call  to  your  attention  a  tew  specific  facts  and  recommeii(iatioi^ 
further  illustrating  and  supporting  the  statement  referred  to,  i 
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Heferriiig  to  page  12  of  my  original  statemeat  under  the  subtitle 
.^Industrial  efficiency,"  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact 
^nt  the  most  important  factor  in  securing  maximum  industrial 
^(Bciency  is  inaximum  production.  For  instance,  an  investigation 
^ito  the  various  departments  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concern 
^th  which  I  am  connected  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  in  con^ 
tension  cost  due  to  diminished  production  to  be  as  follows: 


TOP  MAKING. 
[C(KtT«aten  costs  of  making  tops  1»Md  on  foU-tJiiieproduotian  of  360,000  pounds  of  tops  per  week.] 


M-UmB  production 

ThrK-fourtliB-Unie  productioD 

OMMlf-time  production 

One-fcmnlk-liii^  prodtictlon . . . 


Converafon 
cost. 


Percent. 
100.0 
110.0 
132.4 
106.5 


Peroentof 

increase  in 

eooTersion 

oost. 


10.9 
32.4 
06.5 


WORSTED  SPINNING. 

ICanrersioo  costs  of  making  wonted  yams  baaed  on  full-time  production  of  175,000  pounds  of  2/30^8  per 

week.] 


FnO-Uzne  productkHi 

Tbree-foaTtbs-ttme  production 

Ooe^half-ttiiie  production 

Oii«>rourtb-tiixio  production . . . 


6.4 
10. 1 
67.4 


WORSTED  CLOTH  WEAVING. 

[Conversioai  costs  per  yard  of  weaving  worsted  cloth  based  on  a  full-time  production  of  300,000  yards  of 

cloth  per  week.] 


FnO-tlzne  jnoduction 

Tbne-ftNirtlis-tiDDe  productian 

Ose-balf-tJine  production 

On».Coc&rtl»-tiiiie  production. . . 


14.8 
36.7 
92.1 


WORSTED  CLOTH,  DYEING  AND  FINISHING. 
[Conversion  costs  of  dyeing  and  finishing  based  on  same  production.] 


Falt-tixne  lyrodactkm 

Thfee-ffo*cu'tfa9>tiine  production 

One>-txalf^ time  production 

Ont^ia^^Tttk-ttxnm  production. . . 


19.5 
39.2 
70.7 


r' 


COTTON  SPINNING. 

costs  of  making  cotton  3ram  based  on  full-time  production  of  75,000  pounds  per  week  of  2^30*8 

combed  yam.f 


Fuil-tizne  production 

Tlijge  hjiiitliH  ifmfi  production 

f)Qfi-)]alf-time  production 

i^to.fourtli'tiine  production . . . 


13.2 

40.0 

119.0 


The  foregoing  fibres  show  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  the 
^i  of  conversion  in  each  process  of  manufacture  increases  as  a  mill 
i^reasos  its  production  because  of  the  impossibihty  of  reducing 
^lant  and  fixed  charges,  and  illustrate  the  enormous  disadvantage 

or.  2—13 17 
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under  which  home  manufacturers  will  labor  when  their  market  ant 
by  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  their  production  are  cui 
tailed  by  the  displacement  of  their  own  goods  just  in  proportion  s 
increasing  foreign  importations  supplant  them.  They  further  shoi 
the  ext^e  da^er  ofestablishing  rStes  of  duty  otherwise  than  upo: 
an  average  production  which  can  be  constantly  maintained  and  th 
marked  unfairness  of  telling  the  home  manufacturer  that  he  must  a 
his  peril  compete  with  the  Foreigner,  and  at  the  same  time  increasinj 
his  conversion  cost  by  taking  away  part  of  his  market,  thereb; 
depriving  him  of  his  opportumty  to  run  full.  No  further  argumen 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  show  the  imperative  necessity  of  i 
margin  of  safety  in  rates  of  duty  which  will  cover  such  inevitabl 
and  imcontrollable  fluctuations  in  conversion  costs. 

I  have  also  investigated  the  conversion  costs  of  two  very  largi 
cotton-spinning  mills  of  most  modem  construction  with  the  view  o 
ascertaining  the  percentage  of  increase  in  their  conversion  costs  cod 
sequent  upon  diminished  production,  with  the  following  results: 

MILL  M. 
[Pnxlucing  250,000  pounds  combed  yam  weekly  average  number  10.70.] 


Full-time  production 

Three-fourths-time  production. 

One-half-time  production 

One-fourth-time  production . . . 


Conversion 
cost. 


Pereem. 
100.0 
100.0 

iaa.0 

17&0 


Percent  01 

increawa 

converts 

cost. 


2M 


MILL  N. 
(Producing  100,000  pounds  combed  yam  weekly  average  number  fiO.73.] 

Full-time  production 

Three-fourths-time  production 110. 4  lO- 

One-halP-time  production 131. 1  Si. 

One-fourth-time  production 193. 4  IL 


A  comparison  of  the  above  figures  will  show  the  greater  relatiT^ 
disadvantage  of  a  mill  running  on  the  higher  counts. 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

On  page  9  of  my  original  statement,  under  the  subtitle  ''A  flat  rat^ 
of  duty  Tot  each  class  of  wool  manufacture  is  unfair/'  I  showed  why 
as  conversion  cost  increases  in  the  higher  grades  of  goods  faster  rela 
tively  than  the  cost  of  material,  ad  valorem  rates  should  be  corre 
spondinglv  increased.  I  wish  to  confirm  my  advocacy  in  that  state 
ment  of  tne  adoption  of  the  rates  of  duty  on  wool  manufactures  tiial 
were  enacted  in  the  law  of  1894,  and  I  desire  to  point  out  to  you  bt 
actual  facts  and  fibres  how  disastrous  to  the  worsted-spinning  indus 
try  the  flat  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be. 

The  following  table  gives  the  English  selling  prices  of  various 
worsted  jams  and  the  prices  of  the  same  yams  made  in  the  United 
States  with  free  wool.     The  American  selling  prices  have  been  figurw) 
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OD  a  free-wool  basis  with  5  per  cent  added  to  cover  selling  expenses 
«nil  cash  discount  and  5  per  cent  for  profit.  I  believe  that  this  per- 
^'-entage  of  profit  is  lower  than  that  wnich  the  English  manufacturer 
S%t«.     Tlie  jSn^lish  prices  are  taken  from  the  May  8,  1913,  issue  of  the 

u^kly  Wool  Chart,  which  is  published  in  Bradford,  England. 
As  forei^  yams  contain  3  per  cent  more  moisture  than  the  same 

rams  in  this  country  (owing  to  diflFerence  in  climatic  conditions),  the 
Jbr«>ign  yarns  when  imported  lose  this  3  per  cent  in  weight  by  drying 
«u[  to  that  extent.  Since  the  weight  of  the  English  yams  shrinks 
this  amount  from  the  weight  chargea,  it  is  necessary  to  add  3  per  cent 
to  the  foreign  price  to  establish  a  fair  basis  for  comparison. 

riie  other  item  added  to  the  English  selling  price  of  ^'freight  and 
iniporting  expenses"  includes  buymg  commission,  freight,  mterest, 
insurance,  bankers'  commission,  and  baggiM;.  This,  of  course,  varies 
^iliglitly  with  different  prices  of  varns  and  different  conditions,  but  we 
bave  taken  an  average  price  oi  2^  cents,  which  is  as  near  as  can  be 
estimated. 

The  above  items  have  both  been  added  in  the  following  table  and 
the  figures  relating  to  American  prices  are  estimated  upon  a  full 
production  of  the  mill. 

Prices,  in  cents  per  pounds  of  certain  Enalish  and  American  Uoo-ply  worsted  yame, 

delivereain  sleina. 


[Prices  based  on  free  wool  and  a  daty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  yam.] 

• 

Coonts. 

2/16 

^/22 

2/32 

2^40 

a^ 

Kind  and  grade  of  wool  used. 

36's 
cross^ 
bred. 

36's 
cras^ 
bred. 

46'S 
cross> 
bred. 

60's 
merino. 

70's 
merino. 

FoflifA)  eeUliic  piirv  

39.00 
1.17 
2.50 

40.80 
1.22 
2.50 

47.50 
1.43 
2.50 

79.50 
2.39 
2.50 

89.76 

s  TMT  f^ni  ^mo.  for  dfiSerence  in  condition 

2.09 

2.50 

Price  of  English  yBm  landed  in  Boston  in  bond. 
Dnt Y  **  ntk  ntr  cmt  fid  valorem-  - 

42.67 
7.80 

44.52 
8.16 

51.43 
0.50 

84.39 
15.90 

94.94 
17.96 

Prtee  of  Bi«liali  yarn  landed  in  Boston  duty 
nakl      

50.47 

52.68 

60.93 

100.29 

112.89 

*^"**-  - 

Ettimatad  American  selling  price  on  free  wool  basis. . 
Diflerance  between  American  selling  price  and  £ng- 
^hh  lH>lltng  pHc^i  tended  in  Boston  in  bond 

55.00 

12.33 

31.62 
20.00 

68.50 

13.98 

34.26 
20.00 

69.00 

17.67 

36.98 
20.00 

112.00 

27.61 

34.73 
20.00 

129.00 
34.06 

i*tr  cmxkt  on  Bngllali  selling  price  necessary  to  meet 

it^mC^^StaCtll^j.  >  ■  •■  ■■  <  ■•■-■ .•■. p. 

37.95 

Ut^  in  H.  R.3321 percent.. 

20.00 

The  figures  in  this  table  show  beyond  question  that  the  rate  pro- 
posed in  H.  R.  3321  on  worsted  yarns,  namely,  20  per  cent  ad  va- 
ioreni^  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  establish  a  living  basis  of 
competition  and  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  American  spinner  of 
worsted  yam.  The  rates  necessary  to  put  the  American  spinner  on 
4  competitive  equality  with  the  Englishman  are  shown  to  run  from 
U  .62  per  cent  to  37.95  per  cent,  depending  on  the  value  and"  kind 
of  vam,  as  compared  witn  the  single  flat  rate  of  20  per  cent  fixed  by 
^)i6  proposed  bill- 
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AMERICAN   CONVERSION   COSTS   OF   WORSTED  TARNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  actual  American  conversion  cost  of 
making  single  worsted  vams  delivered  on  spinning  bobbins,  the  addi- 
tional conversion  cost  for  the  two-ply  yams,  and  the  total  conversion 
cost  of  two-ply  worsted  yams  delivered  in  skeins,  the  conversion  cost 
bein^  only  that  in  the  spinning  mill  and  not  including  the  cost  of 
makmg  tops: 


CooTflnion  cost  of  single  worsted  yarns  delivered  on 

Spinning  bobbins 
ditional  oonversion  cost  for  two-ply  worsted  yams 
deliTered  in  skeins 

Total  conversion  cost  of  two-ply  worsted  yams 
delivered  in  skeins 


Counts. 


16 


6.«> 
3.70 


10.65 


20 


&87 
4.65 


13.52 


30 


10.02 
6.52 


17.44 


40 


14ul4 
a56 


22.72 


eo 


22.09 
12.83 


34.92 


It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  additional  conversion  cost  beyond 
the  single  yam  for  each  count  is  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  con- 
version cost  in  the  single  state,  and  that  an  added  duty  is  needed  on 
yam  so  advanced  in  processes  and  costs  as  compared  with  the  rate 
on  single  yam. 


COMPARISON  OF  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  CONVERSION  COSTS. 


Let 


view  an 


us.  however,  consider  the  question  from  a  different  point  of 
na  compare  the  American  conversion  cost,  the  English  con- 


version cost  and  the  duty  on  the  same,  as  proposed  by  the  Underwood 
biU.  Taking  the  American  cost  from  the  preceding  table  and  assum- 
ing the  English  costs  are  one-half  the  American,  we  have: 


Counts. 

15 

30 

30 

40 

00 

American  conversion  cost. 

10.65 

13.52 

17.44 

22.72 

34M 

Enelish  conversion  cost 

5.33 
1.07 

6.76 
1.35 

8.72 
1.74 

11.36 
2.37 

17.  #> 

Duty  on  same  as  proposed  by  H.  R.  3321 

3.« 

EnelJsh  cost  plus  duty 

6.40 

8.11 

10.46 

13.63 

2P.9t^ 

Excess  of  American  cost  above  English  cost 
plus  duty  proposed 

4.25 

5.41 

6.08 

9.00 

13.  <T 

The  above  table  shows  that  if  the  flat  rate  of  20  {)er  cent  ad  valorem 

f proposed  in  H.  R.  3321  is  right  for  single  yarns  it  can  not  be  right 
or  two-ply  yarns,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer would  be  seriously  handicapped  by  such  a  flat  rate,  and  the 
greater  the  conversion  cost  the  more  serious  his  situation  would  be, 
I  believe  that  these  tables  show  clearly  the  need  of  additional  and 
graded  rates  if  all  spinners  are  to  be  put  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.     The  constantly  increasing  conversion  cost  as  the  numberv 
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erow  finer,  and  the  fact  that  this  conversion  cost  increases  twice  as 
fast  in  this  country  as  in  England,  make  plain  the  necessity  for  a 
difference  in  the  rate  to  take  care  of  this  increasing  difference  in 
conversion  costs. 

Permit  me  also  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent  in  the  bill  before  you  involves  a  reduction  from  the  act 
uf  1894  of  33}  per  cent  on  yams  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents 
per  pound  and  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  on  yarns  valued  at  more 
than  40  cents  per  pound.  It  would  seem  selJF-evident  that  such  a 
reduction  would  mean  disaster,  if  not  ruin,  and  is  far  beyond  what 
should  be  reasonably  necessary  to  stimulate- increased  emciency  in 
home  manufacture.     Destruction  is  certainly  not  stimulation. 

• 

WORSTED  CLOTHS,   ETC. 

The  same  principle  of  relatively  greater  increase  in  conversion  costs 
applies  equally  to  the  cost  of  mushed  cloth  or  other  goods;  but  I 
snail  content  myself  with  stating  most  emphatically  that  even  the 
adoption  of  tlie  rates  of  the  act  of  1894  will  surely  result  in  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  being  forced  to  ^ive  up  the  manufacture  of  many 
classes  of  goods,  thereby  leaving  tne  market  for  such  goods  exclu- 
sively to  the  foreigner.  This  wiliinevitably  be  true  as  to  light-weight 
fabrics,  in  which  the  cost  of  conversion  is  so  much  higher  relatively 
than  the  cost  of  material  as  to  require  a  rate  of  duty  m  excess  of  50 
per  cent.  To  illustrate  this,  I  b^  leave  to  call  to  your  attention  an 
actual  specific  cloth  which  has  recently  come  to  my  knowledge. 

A  fabric  weighing  IJ  ounces  to  the  square  yard  nas  been  imported 
into  this  country  in  large  quantities  under  existing  rates.  The 
American  and  foreign  coste  are  as  follows: 


Price 


Pnoe  per  nmnlng  TonL 
Add  lor  importing  expo 


Add  dnty,  35  per  cent  of  14.17  cents. 
I>ut7-paid  foreign  cost 


Foreign. 


Centt. 
14.17 
.992 


16.162 
4.969 


20.121 


American. 


Centi. 
29.8 


This  is  an  example  of  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  cloth.  It  repre- 
sents an  extreme  case,  however,  in  being  a  cloth  in  which  the  con- 
version cost  is  relatively  very  high,  and  one  which  can  not  probably 
he  made  in  thia  country  to  advantage.  I  do  not,  therefore,  put  it 
before  your  committee  with  the  ?hgntest  idea  of  suggesting  it  as  a 
basis  for  fixing;  a  rate  of  duty,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  a  reduction  of  rates  beyond  those  fixed  in  the  act  of  1894  is 
unnecessary  in  order  to  permit  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  which 
c^r\  not  be  made  in  this  country  except  at  too  great  a  relative  dis- 
advantage. It  also  illustrates  the  impo!=sibihty  of  the  home  manu- 
facturer competing  with  the  foreigner  under  the  rates  established  in 
15*94  and  still  less  under  the  rates  proposed  in  II.  K.  3321  on  goods  in 
which  the  conversion  cost  is  relativelyAigh. 

Vou  will  perhaps  understand  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining 
authentic  information  as  to  the  details  of  foreign  costs  which  are  so 
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.jealously  guarded.  I  have  endeavored  to  furnish  you  with  such  in- 
formation as  I  have  been  able  to.  The  most  available  source  for 
obtaining  authentic  information  as  to  foreign  imports  is  the  declara- 
tions of  value  by  importers  to  our  customs  department. 

Hoping  to  obtain  mformation  as  to  goods  which  are  actually  being 
imported  which  might  enable  me  to  furnish  to  vour  committee  soma 
comparison  between  the  costs  of  such  fabrics  ana  similar  ones  of  home 
manufactiu'e,  I  obtained  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuir 
from  the  chairman  of  your  subconunittee  on  wool  manufactures. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  that  the  prices  of  such  goods 
were  confidential  under  an  aoministrative  ruling  of  his  department 
(which,  it  is  fair  to  say,  had  been  made  by  his  predecessors),  so  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  them.  In  my  opmion  a  law  should  be 
enacted  whereby  such  information  may  be  available  for  use  through 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  or  some  other  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  like  manner  as  it  has  been  deemed  fair  and  equitable  to 
have  that  bureau  collect  data  as  to  costs  and  prices  of  domestic  manu- 
factures. Your  conmiittee  has  sent  out  a  sheet  of  "Interrogatories 
propounded  to  manufacturers"  requesting  the  most  intimate  detailed 
mformation  as  to  their  manufactures,  to  oe  given  under  oath  and  to 
be  printed  in  such  manner  as  to  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
public  document;  and  also  requesting  information  as  to  foreign  costs 
of  similar  articles.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  considerable  informa- 
tion as  to  foreign  manufactures  can  be  obtained  from  the  source  sug- 
gested, and  no  reason  suggests  itself  to  me  why  such  infonnation 
should  not  be  used  as  well  as  that  obtained  from  our  own  home  manu- 
facturers. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reaffirm  my  oral  recommendation  to  you 
through  your  subcommittee  that  the  rates  of  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894 
be  reenacted.  While  I  beUeve  tho^e  rates  to  be  too  low,  particularly 
on  goods  weighing  under  4  ounces,  as  shown  by  the  increase  in  impor- 
tations in  such  Ught  weight  goods  under  that  Act,  yet  I  am  wiUing  a< 
stated  to  you  orally,  to  take  my  share  of  the  risks  which  will  result 
therefrom.  Conditions  were  unfavorable  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Wilson  biU  and  are  more  favorable  now.  How  much  more  favorable, 
no  one  can  tell  until  the  new  rates  are  actually  in  operation. 

William  WHrr^iAX. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Suffolk,  88: 

Boston,  June  4,  191S. 
Then  personally  appeared  WiUiam  Whitman  known  to  me  and 
known  to  me  to  be  the  person  who  subscribed  the  foregoing  state- 
ment and  made  oath  that  the  said  statement  by  him  subscribed  wa» 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 
Before  me, 

C.  Eaton  Pierce,  Notary  Pvhiic. 
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THOXAS  O.  MABVIN,  SXCBSTABT  HOME  MASKXT  CLUB,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Wages  in  England  and  the  Unitbd  States. 

Comparative  list  of  wages  paid  in  Bradford,  England^  and  United  States  on  Mar,  i,  1913^ 
in  mills  owned  by  Joseph  Benn  de  Sons  Co.,  spinners,  and  manufacturers  of  mohair 
andalpaca,  and  making  identically  the  same  classes  of  goods  on  the  same  kind  of  machinery 
running  at  the  same  speed  in  both  countries. 


(Tbe  hoon  of  labor  Jn  England  are  55)  and  in  the  United  States  M  per  week. 

penny  to  equal  1  cent.] 


We  have  taken  1  half* 


Wooi  sorting  room:  Sorters,  for  340  pounds... 
Oombiof  room: 

Comoos  and  carders  (males),  per  week . . 

Combers  and  carders  (females),  pa  week. 

Fixers,  per  week 

Dnwini^room: 

Females,  per  week. 


Bradford 
wages. 


Twisters  (females),  per  week. 
I), 


Warpers  (females),  per  week 

»piiuilnf  room: 

Kamber  of  spindles  (spinners)— 

Short  spools,  160  per  week 

LoQgspoob,  160  per  week 

Short  spools,  240  per  week 

Long  spools,  240  per  week 

Short  spools,  320  per  week 

^   Long  spools,  320  per  week 

Doffers 

Weaving  room  (per  piece  of  66  yards  of  warp): 
Number  of  picks  per  inch  In  cloth— 

50 TTT 


00. 
70. 

m. 

90. 


100 

Loom  tUen  (per  week) , 

Perchan /per  week) , 

janders  (per  week) 

rower  plant  (per  week): 

Firemen ...- ................. 

Watclmnn - 

Engine  tenters'...!- 

Greasers - 

Elevator  attendants 

Mechanics 

Blacksmith 

Carpenters 

X  tm  scooring,  beamirig,  etc.  (per  week) 
Apprentices  (per  week): 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  3^ear 


13. 

7. 

6. 


S2.40 

4.68 
3.36 
8.16 

8.00 
2.02 
3.48 


2.28 
2.40 
2.76 
2.88 
3.24 
3.36 
2.28 


.48 

.68 

.68 

.78 

.88 

.08 

8.64 

6.24 

3.84 

6.00 

6.00 

6.72 

6.04 

of  4. ws 

92^.40 

7.92 

72-«.16 

4.66 

1.92 
2.40 
2.88 
3.36 


Oreystone 
wages. 


$4.37 

8.60 

7.60 

118.26-19.36 

7.60 
7.60 
8.60 


6.36 
6.45 
6.45 
7.60 
7.60 
8.60 
6.35 


L49 

1.81 

2.11 

2.41 

2.71 

3.01 

17.20 

13.00 

10.75-11.30 

12.60 

16.00 
13.60-16.60 

12.50 

9.66 

16.10-17.20 

17.20 
16.10-17.20 

10.00 

6.60 

7.60 

9.00 

10.60 


Approxi- 
mate per- 
centage of 

persons 
employed 
In  each  de- 
partment. 


Percent. 


81 

10 


1 
1    " 


261 


28 


n 


4.1 


1^58 
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Compcaraiive  eotts  of  mofudr  and  alpaca  cloths  mant^aetuted  in  iKe  UuUad  SUUet  and  in 

England, 


Cost  per  yard  of  oloth  made  in 
United  States  under  the  new 
Underwood  bill  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty  on  raw  mohair 
and  alpaca 

Cost  of  imported  cloths  under  the 
new  Underwood  bill  paying  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

Advantage  to  importer  over 
United  States  manufacturer, 
per  cent ....................... 

Cost  of  cloths  made  in  United 
States  under  free  raw  mohair 
and  alpaca 

Cost  of  imported  cloths  paying  35 
per  cent  duty  ad  valorem  as  per 
new  Underwood  bill 

Advantage  to  importer  over 
United  States  manufacturer, 
per  cent 

C<»t  of  imported  cloths  paying  50 
per  cent  duty  ad  valorem 

Coist  of  imported  cloths  paying  55 
per  cent  duty  ad  valorem 

Cost  of  imported  cloths  paying  60 
per  cent  duty  ad  valorem 

Percentage  of  duties  paid  on  im- 
ported cloths  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill per  cent. 


QnaUtles. 


1 

3 

31 

33 

84 

93 

97 

386 

488 

545 

649 

879 

880 

28.0 

32.5 

36.5 

42.7 

69.2 

46.9 

78.2 

37.0 

33.7 

39.0 

45.0 

31.2 

39.7 

24.5 

28.3 

32.3 

37.4 

59.9 

41.1 

09.0 

31.6 

29.4 

34.1 

40.2 

27.3 

.33.  S 

12.5 

12.9 

11.5 

12.4 

13.4 

12.2 

11.8 

14.6 

12.8 

12.6 

10.7 

12.5 

10  ft 

27.0 

31.1 

35.5 

41.0 

65.9 

45.5 

74.8 

35.3 

31.6 

87.5 

42.8 

30.0  37.1 

23.7 

27.3 

31.2 

36.1 

57.8 

39.7 

66.6 

30.5 

28.4 

33.0 

38.8 

26.4 

34  3 

12.2 

12.2 

12.1 

12.0 

12.3 

12.7 

11.0 

13.6 

10.1 

12.0 

9.3 

12.  o'    7.5 

26.2 

30.2 

34.6 

40.0 

64.1 

44.0 

73.9 

33.9 

31.4 

36.5 

43.0 

29.2  38.0 

27.0 

31.2 

35.7 

41.3 

66.2 

45.4 

76.3 

34.9 

32.5 

37.7   44.4 

30.1,  39.3 

27.9 

32.2 

36.8 

42.6 

68.3 

46.9 

78.7 

36.0 

33.4 

38.9 

45.8 

31.0  40.5 

99.0 

87.3 

83.3 

79.6 

86.5 

103.0 

83.2 

83.8 

91.1 

93.1 

77.8 

88.  S 

900 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANTTFACTITBEBS,  683  ATLANTIC 
AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BY  JOHN  P.  WOOD,  PBESIDXNT,  AND 
WINTHBOP  L.  MABVIN,  SECBETABT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  9,  1913, 
Hon.  William  J.  Stone, 

OommiUee  on  Finance^ 

Subcommittee  on  the  Woolen  Schedule^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  wish  to  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  the  woolen 
SQhedule  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  The  proposed  rates  of  duty  are,  on  the  whofe,  inadequate^ 
and  their  adoption  would  be  a  menace  not  only  to  the  prosperity  but 
to  the  existence  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States. 

Second.  The  proposed  duties  on  the  products  of  manufacture  at 
their  different  stages  from  tops  to  finished  cloth  do  not  rive  proper 
consideration  to  the  relative  differences  in  the  costs  and  values  of 
those  different  products. 

Third.  The  provision  of  a  single  ad  valorem  rate  each  for  tops, 
yams,  cloths,  and  dress  goods  is  a  perilous  expedient,  calculated  to 
destroy  important  parts  of  the  industry  and  to  deprive  the  Govern- 
ment of  proper  revenue.  A  tariff  made  up  wholly  on  the  ad  valorein 
basis  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  modem  world,  and  has  always 
been  deprecated  by  most  of  the  wisest  of  American  statesmen. 

Fourtn.  The  duty  proposed  on  finished  goods — 35  per  cent  a<l 
valorem — is  far  below  the  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  Gorman- Wilson 
tariff  law  of  1894,  which  proved  disastrous  to  this  as  to  other  Ameri- 
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can  industries.  Since  1894  wages  in  American  woolen  mills  have 
advanced  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  There  has  been  no  corresponding 
increase  in  the  competing  mills  of  Europe. 

Fifth.  Not  only  are  weekly  earning  from  two  to  four  times  as 
great  in  this  industry  in  America  as  tney  are  abroad,  but  the  actual 
cost  of  spinning  a  pound  of  yam  or  weavmg  a  yard  of  cloth  is  at  least 
twice  as  great  nere  as  it  is  m  Europe — this  is  the  explicit  statement 
of  the  recent  Tariff  Board.  Moreover,  because  of  the  higher  general 
wages  in  this  country,  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  of  a 
woolen  mill  is  about  50  per  cent  larger  than  in  Great  Britain. 

Sixth.  Differences  so  great  as  these  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  can 
not  be  covered  by  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  which  would  in  actual  prac- 
tice amount  to  less  than  30  per  cent,  because  of  undervaluations  of 
imported  merchandise. 

Seventh.  We  recognize  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  pledged  to  a 
downward  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  we  respectfully  urge  that  it  has 
never  been  pledged  to  such  extreme  changes  as  are  emoodied  in  the 
pending  bill.  Tne  serious  crippling  of  a  great  national  industry  and 
the  destruction  of  parts  of  it  are  certain^  not  desired  nor  expected 
by  the  American  people. 
"  We  respectfully  ask  that  your  committee  will  so  modify  the  woolen 
schedule  of  this  bill  that  it  may  accord  with  your  platform  promises 
and  the  assurance  of  the  President,  that  in  the  process  of  readiusi- 
ment  of  our  tariff  laws  no  legitimate  American  industry  shall  be 
injured. 

Par.  296.— WOOLEir  TASHS. 

ABBOT   WORSTED    CO.,    GBANITEVILLE,    MASS.,    BT   JOHN    C.    ABBOT, 

ASSISTANT  TBEASUBEB. 

Granitbville,  Mass.,  April  ZS,  191S, 

Hon.  FuRNiFOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

GhmrmaUj  Wcbskingtonj  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  injustice  we 
firmly  believe  will  be  done  to  us  provided  Schedule  K  of  the  pro- 
posed Underwood  tariff  bill  goes  into  effect.  We  are  manufacturers 
of  carpet  and  camel's-hair  yams  under  this  schedule,  and  would  say 
that,  m  our  opinion,  unless  the  duties  are  raised  on  manufactured 
^oods  under  this  heading  it  will  work  untold  injury  to  our  industry. 

We  have  carefullv  gone  into  figures,  which  we  believe  are  right, 
and  find  from  samples  of  English  carpet  yarns  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted that  these  yams  can  be  imported  under  this  proposed  bill 
cheaper  than  we  can  manufacture  them.  To  substantiate  this  would 
say  that  the  (iovemment  allows  for  1  pound  of  yarn  in  a  carpet 
3  pounds  of  the  greasy  wool  (this  ratio  has  been  fixed  as  a  stand- 
ard for  export  business  and  is,  we  think,  a  correct  standard),  which, 
of  course,  on  the  basis  of  a  4-cent  duty  per  pound  under  the  present 
bill,  means  a  reduction  of  12  cents  for  the  3  pounds.  Taking  this  off 
of  the  present  price  of  yam  and  comparing  with  English  prices  which 
have  been  given  to  us,  we  find  the  price  in  favor  of  the  English  yam 
by  a  cent  or  two  per  pound.  We  might  follow  this  through  on  the 
carpets  and  find  that  these  also  show  that  they  would  be  imported 
cheaper  than  we  can  manufacture  them. 
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We  are  firm  in  our  belief,  therefore,  that  such  a  bill  is  going  to 
invite  most  serious  competituon,  and  would  ask  that  the  duties  be 
increased  by  5  to  10  per  cent,  this  increase  to  apply  right  through 
the  line  from  paragraph  300  to  316,  inclusive. 

We  would  also  ]me  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  paragraph  cov- 
ering camel's-hair  press  cloth,  which  is  most  serious  for  us,  inasmuch 
as  under  paragraph  435  it  is  free,  and  cameVs-hair  yam,  from  which  it 
is  made,  comes  under  the  heading  of  paragraph  300,  which  makes  the 

?rarn  dutiable  20  per  cent.  If  the  yarns  are  to  be  taxed,  the  manu- 
actured  goods  out  of  these  yams  certainly  should  be  taxed  also,  and 
we  would  ask  that  this  press  cloth  be  put  back  under  Schedule  E  as 
it  was  formerly  and  carry  with  it  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.  Unless  this 
is  done  it  is  inevitable  the  press-cloth  business  will  be  absolutely 
ruined,  as,  naturally,  it  can  be  shipped  in  from  the  other  side  cheap^ 
than  it  can  be  manufactured  here. 

We  realize  you  have  all  the  statistics  on  hand  with  reference  to 
these  two  Unes  of  business,  so  we  are  not  going  into  that,  but  would 
simply  ask  that,  in  all  fairness  to  our  industry,  you  endeavor  to 
give  us  duties  high  enough  to  at  least  allow  us  a  nghting  chance  to 
compete  against  loreign  trade. 


Par.  296.— WOOLEir  TASHS. 

W.  STXJHSBEBG,  SCHELL  ft  CO.,  EVEBETT  BXTILDINa,  4ft  EAST  8SVEH- 
TEENTH  STBEET,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  Y.,  BY  W.  STTJBSBEBG,  PBKSIDBNT. 

New  Yobk,  Apnl  28,  191S, 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sib:  We  wish  to  enter  our  respectful  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed flat  rates  of  duty  in  Schedule  K,  House  bill  H.  R.  10,  clause  oOOt 
yams,  20  per  cent;  clause  301,  etc.,  all  manufactured  piece  goods,  35 
per  cent,  as  unscientific  and  imjust. 

While  accepting  the  administration's  dictum  of  free  wool,  but 
placing  of  a  nat  rate  of  duty  on  aU  yams  and  cloths,  etc.,  of  every 
quaUty  is  a  hit  in  the  dark,  and  a  positive  injury  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  domestic  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  and  an  aosolute  dis- 
regard of  the  tariff  plank  of  the  Democratic  platform,  and  of  the 
repeated  public  assurances  of  the  President  that  no  business  would  be 
injured.  These  flat  rates  are  not  competitive;  they  are  practically 
prohibitive,  as  the  results  will  show  if  enacted  into  a  law. 

We  hereby  appeal  to  the  matured  wisdom,  enlightened  statesman- 
ship, and  the  patriotism  of  jrourself  as  a  member  oi  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  remedy  this  glaring  injustice. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  present  for  your  consideration  and  that  of 
your  committee  a  schedule  which  is  practically  the  same  as  presented 
to  your  committee  in  a  comprehensive  brief  by  one  of  the  best 
informed  and  most  experienced  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturei^ 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Julius  Forstmann,  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 

The  rates  are  properly  balanced  and  adjusted  according  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  tne  consumer,  differentiating  between  necessities 
and  luxuries  and  increasing  revenue  on  the  latter. 
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Furthermore,  we  deem  it  essential  and  just  to  our  industiy  that 
free  wool  should  take  effect  September  1,^  1913,  and  on  manufactured 
piece  goods  on  January  1, 1914;  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Greasy  wool,  washed  wool,  scoured  wool,  noils,  waste,  rags,  shoddy,  top 
waste,  etc. 

Tops 

Yants,  woolen,  sinele  or  twisted,  gray,  bleached  or  colored: 

Not  orer  33  cut 

Over  33  cut 

RoTings 

Yams,  worsted,  gray,  bleached  or  colored: 

Not  over  15's 

IS'stoaO's 

30'8to45's 

45*sto60's 

CO'stoTS's 

Ov«r75's 

Worsted  rams,  hard  twisted,  same  duty  as  above,  according  to  number 
plus  eztn  auty  of  10  ner  cent. 

Worsted  yams,  hara  twisted ,  and  singed,  same  duty  as  above  according  to 
Dmnbo',  plus  extra  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
Cloths  and  dress  goods: 
Foreign  value- 
Not  over  50  cents  per  pound 

50  to  70  cents  per  pound 

70  to  90  cents  per  pound 

OvCT  90  cents  per  pound 


Proposed 
rates. 


Free. 


15ptocent. 

90  per  cent. 
26  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 
50i>eroent. 


45  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
55  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 


New  Under- 
wood bill. 


Free. 

15  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 


Par.  297.— KBIT  GOODS. 

BADCLIF7E  BBOS.,  SHELTON,  CONN.,  BT  W.  W.  BADCLI7FE,  PBESIDENT. 

Shelton,  Conn.,  May  12^  1913. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senait^y  Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Sir:  We  notice  that  the  contemplated  duty  on  cotton  hosiery 
is  40  and  50  per  cent,  while  on  woolen  knit  hosiery  and  underwear  the 
duty  is  35  per  cent. 

liie  hosiery  and  underwear  such  as  we  manufacture  goes  under  the 
name  of  woolen,  while  the  percentage  of  cotton  in  it  is  very  large, 
and  we  can  not  see  where  it  is  a  fair  deal  that  we  should  have  pro- 
tection of  only  35  per  cent  and  the  cotton  people  are  protected  from 
40  to  50  per  cent.  We  can  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  compete  with 
our  foreign  manufacturers  who  pay  less  than  one-half  the  wages  that 
we  do  with  a  duty  of  only  35  per  cent.  We  think  we  should  certainly 
be  entitled  to  as  nigh  a  duty  as  there  is  on  cotton  hosiery. 

Hoping  you  will  see  the  inequality  and  try  to  arrange  to  have  this 
equahzed. 


THE  WmSTED   HOSIXBT   CO.,    WINSTED,    CONN.,   BY  E.   B.    GAYLOBD, 

TBEASITBEB. 

WiNSTED,  Conn.,  May  12,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  is  before 
your  committee  for  consideration.  We  have  many  things  which 
we  would  like  to  say  about  the  injustice  of  this  proposed  tariff  as 
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regards  our  line  of  business.     We  will  not,  however,  wearv  you  with 
ar^ments,  but  would  like  to  make  just  this  one  point  at  this  time. 

The  manufacturers  of  cotton  hosiery  are  given  in  this  bill  a  pro- 
tection of  40  and  50  per  cent.  The  woolen  manufacturers  of  knit 
hosiery  are  given  only  35  per  cent.  In  both  instances  the  raw 
material  is  to  be  free.  There  is  no  justice  in  this  discrimination, 
and  in  order  to  live  the  manufacturers  of  wool  hosiery  and  half 
hose  should  have  40  per  cent  duty  on  the  cheaper  grades  and  50 
per  cent  on  the  better  grades.  There  is  no  argument  against  this 
proposition,  and  we  hope  you  will  see  the  justice  of  it  and  make  a 
change  in  tne  bill  to  correspond. 


WILLIAM  CLOW  ft  SON  (INC.),  LACONIA,  N.  H. 

Laconia,  N.  H.,  May  12, 1913, 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Being  manufacturers  of  woolen  and  worsted  hosiery, 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  inequality  of  the  duty  on  woolen 
goods  and  cotton  goods  manufactures.  We  should  have  the  same 
protection  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  have.  One  very  important 
thing  which  we  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  is  the  woolen  clotii  man- 
ufacturers,  who  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  the  way  of  labor. 
Their  cost  of  labor  is  certainly  20  per  cent  less  than  ours.  We  trust 
your  conmdlttee  will  correct  tnis  inequality.  We  should  have  15  per 
cent  more  duty  on  woolen  and  worsted  hosiery  in  order  to  be  on  an 
equal  basis  with  woolen  doth  and  cotton  hosiery  manufacturers. 
Should  we  be  forced  to  cut  wages  in  order  to  keep  our  plant  running, 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  keep  help.  Without  question 
it  wiQ  without  this  equalization  prove  a  hardship  for  all  of  the  woolen 
hosieiy  manufacturers  throughout  the  countryj  and  we  feel  positive 
that  it  will  create  a  great  many  failures  and  shutr-downs.  We  respect- 
fully  ask  yoiu*  inteUigent  consideration  in  the  matter  of  this  equali- 
zation. 

Par.  297.— SWEATER  AlfD  KBIT  GOODS. 

SWEATER  AND   FANCY  KNIT  GOODS  MANUTACTimSBS'  ASSOdATIOK, 
OF  NEW  YORK,  PEB  HABOLD  B.  LHOWE»  SECBETABT,  820  BBOADWAT. 

New  York,  April  14,  1913. 

To  the  honorable  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

Honorable  Sirs:  On  hehalf  of  the  sweater  and  fancy  goods 
industry  of  this  State,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  we  present  herewith  a  memorandum  on  section 
297,  Schedule  K,  of  the  Underwood  biU,  as  it  afFects  the  knit  goods 
industiy,  for  which  we  ask  your  kind  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sweater  &  Fanot  Knit  Goods 

Manufacturers'  Association^ 
Harold  R.  Lhowe,  Secretary. 
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MSMORANDUM  ON  SWBATJI&  AND  FaNCT  KnIT  GoODS  InDVBTBT. 

Tkifl  memacaiiduin  ia  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  sweater  and  fancy  knit  goods 
maaniactureiB  of  the  State  of  New  York,  although  the  facta  set  forth  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  industry  throughout  the  United  States,  and  its  object  is  to  present  to  the 
hflooiable  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  application  of 
tb0  wool  tariff  to  this  rapidly  growing  industry  so  that  in  the  downwud  revision  to 
^ch  the  present  party  m  power  is  pledged  a  rate  should  not  be  fixed  which  would 
'*cnpple"  or  airest  the  natiual  development  of  this  industry. 

OSOWTH  OF  SWSATXR  AND  FANCT  KNIT  GOODS  INDUSTHT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

h  the  decade  between  1899  and  1909  the  development  of  the  sweater  and  fancy 
knit  goods  industry,  as  shown  by  the  Tariff  Board's  report,  was  considerably  greater 
than  the  development  in  the  Imitted  hosiery  and  underwear  branches  of  ue  knit- 
goods  industry. 

Comparuon  of  development  of  branches  of  hnit-gooda  induetry. 


Hosiery  production  (Table  123,  p.  159,  Tariff  Board  Report) 

Knit  nDd0nraarprodactioii(TaS]el24j>.16O,Tariff  Board  Report). 

Fiacy  knit  goods  and  sweaters  (Table  125,  p.  161,  Tariff  Board 

Reiwrt) 


1889 


127,420,029 
49,367,441 

8,745,375 


1909 


168,721,825 
84,446,863 

32,946,689 


Percent 
increase. 


150.63 
71.06 

376.73 


For  0merBl  development  of  knitfoods  indostry  see  Table  211,  page  236,  Tariff  Board  Report 

The  State  of  New  York  ranks  first  in  the  order  of  the  value  of  product  in  all  branches 
of  this  mdustry,  and  in  the  production  of  sweaters  and  fancy  knit  goods,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  rank  after  New  York.    (Tariff  Board  Rejwrt,  p.  237.) 

A  PROTScmrs  tabitf  is  nbcesbabt  fob  thb  existence  and  development  of  this 

INDUSTRY. 

The  higher  cost  of  labor  and  the  larger  fixed  and  overhead  expenses  of  the  American 
oanufacturers  in  this  industry  make  it  imperative  that  they  be  protected  from  com- 
petition with  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  where  the  cost  of  production  is  so 
V9Ty  much  dieaper  and  the  trade  conditions  so  very  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
manu&cturers. 

This  protective  rate  of  duty  should,  of  course,  be  in  addition  to  the  compensatory 
nte  which  equalizes  the  foreign  and  domestic  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  the  industry, 
I  e.,  wool  and  worsted  yams. 

While  it  is  understood  that  the  present  rate  fixed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1909  will  not 
he  allowed  to  stand,  yet  such  rate  should  be  fixed  as  will  afford  the  necessary  protec- 
tion to  this  industry. 

RATE  OF  TARIFF  BUOOE8TED  ON  KNIT  GOODS. 

Prom  a  calculation  based  upon  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  the  following  rate  is  respectfully  submitted  as  the  rate 
vhich  will  afford  to  this  industry  the  necessary  protection  and  at  tiie  same  time 
permit  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product. 

Upon  a  basis  of  a  yam  duty  of  20  per  cent  the  duty  on  knit  goods  should  be  50  per 

cent.* 

Xot  only  is  the  American  manufacturer  subjected  to  higher  costs  but  is  additionally 
hoidened  by  conditions  of  trade  unknown  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  knit  goods  manufacturer  has  but  one  season,  and  in  addition  is  compelled  by  the 
c^>*tom  of  the  trade  to  extend  credit  to  his  customers  for  a  lai^e  part  of  the  year.  This 
neults  in  a  smaller  volume  of  business  for  a  given  amount  of  capital  than  in  the  textile 
t&dustiy  in  general. 

}Jhfi  Tariff  Board's  Report,  pp.  911  to  040,  giving  the  cost  of  the  manufacturing  of  knit  goods,  shows  that 
^  f^^kjjstn,  trimmings,  etc.,  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  of  clothing  comprise  an 
"^^iR  Of  55  Mr  cent  of  tfie  value  of  the  manufacturers'  product,  and  that  45  per  cent  represents  the  cost  of 
Borranioa.   This  cost,  it  can  be  fairly  stated,  is  double  the  cost  abroad. 
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NO  MONOPOLY  IN  THIS  INDUSTRY. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  this  industry  there  are  no  trusts  or  monopolies; 
that  competition  is  free  and  open;  and  that  the  protective  tarifif  in  this  indusUy  has 
not  resulted  in  arbitrary  price  fixing  but  in  healuiful  development. 

SEPARATE  CLASSIFICATION  REQUESTED  FOR  THE  INDUSTRY. 

At  the  present  time  thb  industry  is  classified  with  wool  wearing  apparel  in  sectioo 
382  of  the  tariff  act  (section  304  of  the  Underwood  bill).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
cost  and  process  of  manufacturing  knitted  garments  is  different  than  that  of  garments 
of  woven  material  (see  Tariff  Board's  report,  pp.  158-162),  a  separate  classificatioD 
would  be  most  advisable. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Harold  Rogers  Lhowe, 
Secretary  Sweater  and  Fancy  Knit  Oooda  Manufacturert  AsMoctoHon 

of  the  StaU  of  New  York. 


Par.  297.— FEIT. 

STBOOCK  FELT  MILLS,  NEWBUBGH,  N.  T.,  BT  LOUIS  B.  STBOOCK, 

FBBSIDSNT. 

Newbuboh,  N.  Y.,  May  27, 191S. 
Hon.  Chables  F.  Johnson, 

Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  respectfully  calls  to  your  attention 
the  following: 

That  it  is  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  felts  of  various  kinds 
and  grades;  that  its  mill  is  located  at  Newburgh,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

That  felt  is  manufactured  of  wool  in  combination  with  cotton  or 
animal  hair,  such  as  the  goat,  camel,  alpaca,  or  cattle.  Its  processes 
of  manufacture  are  different  than  those  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  and  plushes  and  other  like  piece  goods,  in  that  the  goods 
are  not  woven  but  are  felted;  that  is,  that  the  raw  materials  after 
having  been  duly  prepared  by  means  of  machines  known  as ''  crossers," 
are  distributed  m  thm  layers  one  on  top  of  the  other,  running  cross- 
wise at  various  angles,  and  when  the  required  thickness  is  obtained 
the  product  thus  obtained  is  submitted  to  what  is  known  as  the 
hardening  process,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  fabric  of  the  required  strength, 
thickness,  and  cohesiveness. 

It  is  necessary  that  wool  in  some  form  and  to  some  extent  shall 
form  a  component  part  of  the  material  in  order  that  the  tentacles 
or  branches  upon  the  wool  fiber  (such  tenades  or  branches  not  being 
present  in  the  cotton  or  other  animal  fiber,  other  than  wool)  shaD 
wrap  themselves  around  the  other  nonbranched  fibers,  and  bv  means 
of  such  wrappii^  or  clinging,  create  a  condition  by  which  ail  of  the 
fibers  shall  be  bound  together  and  make  a  merchantable  article: 
without  such  wool  fibers  the  product  would  have  no  greater  cohesiTe 
ness  or  strength  than  ordinary  cotton  batting. 

Referring  to  Schedule  K  of  H.  R.  3321,  now  under  consideration 
by  your  committee,  we  call  your  attention  to  subdivision  310  thereof: 

Druggets  and  blockings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  20  per  centum  ad  vmlorem. 
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In  the  report  accompanying  said  bill,  on  page  236  thereof,  is  found 
the  following  table: 


ImporiK 

Qoaatity  (square  yards) 

Value 

AvvagBQult... 

Duties 

Bate 

EquiTaleot  ad  valorem 
(peroant). 


Wilson,  1896. 


1,592 

S778 

ia4S0 

S234 

aoperoeot. 

ao.oo 


Dingley,  1906. 


5,902 

13,854 

to.  644 

S2,860 

22c.  per  sq.  yd., 

40  per  cent. 

74.20 


Payne,  1910. 


36,538 

130,587 

to.  837 

t20,273 

22c.  per  sq.  yd., 

40  per  cent. 

66.28 


Tariff,  1012. 


18,812 

$14,694 

$0,781 

$10,016 

22c.  per  sq.  yd., 

40  per  cent. 

68.17 


Esti- 
mated, 
H.  R. 
3321. 


$40,000 


$8,000 
20.00 


So  far  as  investigation  goes,  and  from  the  foregoing,  it  would 
appear  that  druggets  and  Dockings  are  used  in  extremely  limited 
quantities  in  this  country;  in  fact,  that  goods  to  the  value  of  $36,538 
were  imported  in  1910,  that  being  the  largest  quantity  shown  upon 
this  table. 

From  the  order  in  which  the  item  in  question  is  recited,  it  is  very 
evident  that  it  was  intended  to  refer  to  goods  having  the  nature  of 
carpets. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  some  of  the  goods  imported  and 
attempted  to  be  entered  as  druggets  consisted  really  of  a  green  felt, 
upon  which  there  was  printed  in  black  a  figure  or  design,  and  that 
these  goods,  merely  pnnted  felts,  are  used  largely  for  covers  to  the 
barrel  organs  used  by  street  organ  grinders,  and  therefore  these  lat- 
ter ^oods  should  be  included  in  subdivision  313  of  the  above  bill,  and 
section  310  should  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  ^'bock- 
ings"  the  phrase  *'to  be  used  for  carpeting  or  floor  coverings  onl^." 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  subdivision  361,  same  bill, 
as  follows: 

Gun  wads  of  all  descriptions,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

At  page  281  of  the  report  accompanying  the  bill  the  following 
tabulation  appears: 


Wilson, 
1806. 

Dingley, 
1905. 

Pajme, 
1910. 

Tariff, 
1912. 

Estimated, 
H.R.3321. 

Imports: 

Viioe 

OoUci 

$1,457.00 

$145.70 

10.00 

$701.00 

$140.20 

20.00 

$728.00 

$145.60 

20.00 

$1,502.00 

$318.40 

20.00 

$2,500.00 
$250.00 

Hate percent.. 

10.00 

As  gun  wads  are  to  a  very  large  extent  made  of  felt,  the  manufac- 
turers of  felt  that  is  used  for  gun  wads  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
bv  reason  of  subdivision  313,  Schedule  K;  such  felt  must  necessa- 
nlj  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  if  the  felt  is  cut 
''P  into  gun  wads  the  importer  of  the  gun  wads  will  pay  but  10  per 
cent  unoer  subdivision  361 . 

We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  subdivision  361  should  be 
wnended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "wads"  the  words,  "other  than 
those  made  of  felt  or  wool." 
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We  also  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  subdiyision  489,  same 
bill—  "Felts,  adhesiye,  for  sneathing  yessels." 

Under  the  foregoing  the  item  in  question  is  included  in  the  free 
list.  In  the  report  accompanying  the  aboye  mentioned  bill,  at  page 
342,  appears  the  following  table: 

Paragraph  342  (report  to  accompany  H.  ju.  3321)  is  as  follows: 


Imx)orta: 
Value. 
Rate.. 


Wflflon, 
1896. 


$24,881.00 
Free. 


Dlngley, 
1006. 


$32,342.50 
'Pee. 


Payne, 
1910. 


$31,962.00 


Ttf-ifl. 
1012. 


$38,422.00 
Fiw. 


The  use  of  the  word  "felts"  in  connection  with  the  aboye  item  is  a 
misnomer,  as  the  merchandise  is  really  not  felt,  and  by  reason  of  such 
misnomer  we  are  led  to  belieye  that  some  years  aeo  there  was  at- 
tempted to  be  brought  into  this  port  and  myoicea  as  merchandise 
included  imder  the  last-mentioned!^  classification  felts  to  be  used  for 
the  soles  of  felt  shoes. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Par.  300.— HOSIERT. 

COOFEB,  WELLS  ft  CO.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH.,  BY  A.  B.  XOFFATT, 

SECBETABT. 

St.  Joseph,  Mioh.;  Mwg  Ig,  1915, 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

Finance  Committeey  WdsMngtonj  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  We  manufacture  hosiery,  both  woolen  and  cotton,  for 
the  retail  trade,  and  are  intensely  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Underwood  bill. 

We  understand  that  as  it  passed  the  House  the  duty  on  wool 
hosiery  will  be  35  per  cent  and  on  cotton  hosiery  50  per  cent.  As 
raw  wool  and  cotton  are  both  on  the  free  list,  we  can  not  understand 
why  this  difference  should  be  made. 

A  reduction  of  35  cents  a  dozen  on  cotton  hosiery  costing  SI  in 
Germany  and  retailing  in  this  country  for  25  cents  a  pair  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  cut  from  44  cents  a  pound  plus  60  per  cent  down  to 
35  per  cent  straight  is  a  great  deal  worse. 

The  hosiery  business,  as  you  know,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  trust, 
but  is  subject  to  competition  at  home  as  well  as  from  abroad.  Iliere 
are,  roughly  speaking,  1,000  mills  making  hosiery  in  this  country, 
practically  all  competing  with  each  other  for  the  same  trade.  Under 
such  conditions  exorbitant  profits  could  not  be  made,  even  with  a 
prohibitiye  tariff,  but  when  the  protection  against  the  cheap  labor 
of  Europe  is  taken  away  the  manuf actm-er  is  not  only  crippled,  but 
millions  of  dollars  are  sent  out  of  this  country  to  impoyensn  Ameri- 
cans and  enrich  our  foreign  neighbors. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  with  their  families  are  now 
depending  on  the  $50,000,000  they  get  m  yearly  wages  from  the  1 ,00(' 
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hosiery  mills,  which  keeps  them  in  comfortable  Uvin^,  and  you  can 
see  that  this  mone^  must  be  kept  in  constant  circulation. 

And  when  all  this  damage  is  done  to  an  industry  canied  on  in  a 
legitimate  way  and  thousands  of  people  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment to  live  (not  only  themselves,  but  their  families)  on  charity  or 
starve,  is  there  any  compensation  ?  All  we  can  see  will  be  in  added 
profits  to  already  wealthy  importers,  and  perhaps  the  dealer  will  get 
a  small  share  of  the  35  cents  a  dozen,  or  3  cents  a  pair  diJfference  on 
cotton  hosiery,  but  he,  as  you  know,  will  continue  to  charge  25  cents 
a  pair  and  the  poor  consumer  will  get  no  benefit. 

Belie  mg  that  you  see  the  inconsistency  of  the  whole  thing,  we 
h6J>e  that  you  will  realize  as  well  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
use  your  influence  in  getting  a  duty  that  will  at  least  put  the  Ameri- 
can hosiery  manufacturer  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  cheaply 
made  foreign  goods. 

SULLOWAY  MILLS,  FBANBUN,  N.  H.,  BT  A.  W.  SITLLOWAT. 

Franklin,  N.  H.,  May  10,  191S. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Senator:  Agreeable  to  the  promise  which  I  made  you  in 
Washington  last  Wednesday,  I  am  writing  to  caU  your  attention  to 
the  inequalities  in  the  rates  between  ho-iery  and  cloth  in  Schedule  K 
m  the  Underwood  bill. 

As  you  know,  the  bill  now  provides  for  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
rate  on  both  classes  of  goods.  Now,  the  percentage  of  labor  cost 
of  hosiery  is  a  great  defi3  more  than  on  cloth  and  wearing  apparel, 
which  is  generally  understood,  and  I  have  looked  into  the  matter 
carefully  and  I  nnd  that  there  is  at  least  15  per  cent  diflference. 
Consequently  I  feel  we  should  have  a  correspondingly  higher  duty 
on  hosiery  m  order  to  be  on  an  equitable  basis  with  the  clotn 
manufacturers. 

This  was  recognized  in  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894,  when  the  duty 
was  placed  at  40  per  cent  on  cloth  and  wearing  apparel  and  50  per 
cent  on  hosiery.     (See  pars.  281  and  285.) 

iforeover,  the  Underwood  bill  as  it  now  stands  provides  for  a 
duty  of  50  per  cent  on  all  cotton  hosiery  valued  at  more  than  70 
cents  per  dozen.  As  you  will  see,  this  is  15  per  cent  more  than  the 
duty  on  woolen  and  worsted  hosiery,  on  which  the  labor  cost  is 
admittedly  more. 

The  duty  on  woolen  and  worsted  hosiery  should  be  advanced  15 
^r  cent  in  order  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods  may 
^  oa  an  equal  footing  with  the  manufacturers  of  cloth  and  cotton 
hosiery. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation,  and  I  trust  that 
the  committee  will  see  the  injustice  as  it  now  stands. 

973~-YOL  2—13 18 
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Far.  800.— KVIT  GLOVES,  ETC. 

M.  VBEEDLAKDEB   XNimNG   CO.,   MILWATTXEE,   WIS.,   BY  A.  J.  IBIEXV 

LAKDEB,  SECBETABT  AND  TBEASUBEB. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Ma/y  16, 191S. 
Senator  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  We  have  on  various  occasions  during  the  past  five 
weeks  submitted  briefs  and  statements  regarding  our  particular  line 
of  business  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Reprc^ 
sentatives,  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  rate 
of  duty  on  knit  gloves  and  mittens  in  the  new  Wilson-Underwood 
tariff  bill  would  mean  absolute  destruction  to  our  particular  line  of 
business,  but  as  you  well  know,  little  heed  was  paid  to  our  communi- 
cations, as  this  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  big  maioritv. 

We  hardly  think  that  any  of  the  Members  of  either  tne  ll^ouse  of 
Representatives  or  the  Umted  States  Senate  literally  want  to  kill 
any  legitimate  American  industry,  and  are  therefore  placing  our 
faith  in  the  Finance  Committee  oi  the  Senate,  to  at  least  give  us  a 
rate  of  duty  that  will  allow  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers, and  are  therefore  sending  you  this  brief,  setting  forth  the  con- 
dition of  our  business,  for  your  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  no  doubt  you  have  received  hundreds  of  commu- 
nications from  different  manufacturers  in  the  various  lines  of  t^extilos, 
settiQg  forth  to  you  the  absolute  inadequateness  of  a  35  per  cent 
duty,  as  proposed  in  the  Wilson-Underwood  tariff  bill.  Now,  wo 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  all  these  different  linos, 
such  as  underwear,  hosiery,  sweaters,  shawls,  toques,  clothing,  etc, 
are  unable  to  compete  under  a  35  per  cent  duty,  our  line  of  business 
would  be  completely  wiped  out. 

All  the  above-mentioned  articles  are  made  on  machinery  that  L< 

EracticaUy  automatic  and  their  percentage  of  labor  is  consequently 
rought  aown  to  a  minimum.  Our  line,  knit  gloves  and  mittens. 
is  manufactured  on  machines  on  which  the  work  is  entirely  up  to  the 
operator  and  our  percentage  of  labor  represents  the  maximum,  more 
than  in  any  other  line  of  textile  manufacture.  Now,  we  want  you  to 
understana  that  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other  lines  are  able  to 
get  along  with  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  as  proposed  in  the  new  bill,  as 
from  figures  and  facts  that  have  been  produced  you  can  see  that  ft 
35  per  cent  duty  is  entirely  inadequate  for  all  linos  of  textile  manu- 
facture, but  such  being  the  case  for  the  lines  mentioned  above,  you 
can  readily  see  that  to  our  industry  it  means  anniliilation. 

Take,  for  instance,  sweaters,  shawls,  toques,  hosiery,  etc.  Thej^ 
goods  are  mostly  produced  on  round  or  circular  automatic  njachine^. 
on  which  work  one  ^1  can  run  at  least  six  to  eight  machines,  pn»- 
ducing  quite  a  quantity  of  merchandise,  and  naturally  bring  down  tli^ 
the  firat  cost  of  manufacturing  to  the  minimum.  In  our  line  all  g<K><i^ 
are  made  on  flat  macliines,  one  girl  operating  only  one  macJiine. 
These  machines  are  not  automatic  and  show  very  little  improvement 
over  the  same  kind  of  machine  made  15  to  20  years  ago;  the  entire 
work  is  up  to  the  operator  and  the  production  very  small,  and  natu- 
rally our  first  cost  of  manufacture  is  brought  up  to  the  uiaximuui. 
As  far  as  going  into  detailed  cost  of  manufacturing  such  lines,  we  will 
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not  attempt  to  do  so,  as  these  lines  are  entirely  out  of  our  field,  for 
we  are  confining  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  knit 
gloves  and  mittens;  but  we  wish  to  present  a  few  facts  to  jo\x  which 
will  show  you  how  absolutely  unjust  it  is  to  us  and  all  textile  manu- 
facturers to  combine  all  the  dinerent  knitting  industries,  with  the 
weaving  and  clothing  industries,  under  one  head  in  one  schedule,  as 
the  knitting  industry  is  absolutely  foreign  from  the  weaving  and 
rlothinff  industry  ana  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

In  audition  to  the  slow  production  and  high  cost  of  manufacture 
on  our  certain  line  of  merchandise,  we  also  want  you  to  take  into  con- 
sideration what  hard  work  it  is  for  us  to  procure  labor  that  is  in  any 
way  efficient.  As  far  as  getting  experienced  operators  to  take  the 
place  of  any  girls  we  lose  tnrough  marriage  and  other  causes  that  are 
prevalent  among  employers  of  female  labor,  we  wish  to  state  that  we 
uave  the  hardest  kind  of  work  to  procure  girls  who  are  willing  to 
learn  our  particular  branch  of  business. 

As  stated  before,  our  production  is  so  slow,  and  so  much  depends 
entirely  upon  the  operator  as  to  how  long  it  takes  until  she  becomes 
experienced  in  this  fine  of  manufacture,  that  it  takes  a  girl  from  six  to 
eijrhl  weeks  to  get  any  kind  of  an  idea  as  to  how  to  run  our  machines. 
During  all  this  time  we  are  forced  to  pay  these  girls  without  getting 
anv  returns  in  order  to  keep  them,  and  from  that  time  on  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  operator  as  to  how  long  it  takes  before  she  becomes 
experienced.  In  order  to  produce  an  operator  who  can  make  the 
l>etter  class  of  work  that  we  put  on  the  market,  it  takes  almost  six 
to  ei^ht  months'  hard  work  of  teaching  and  instructing.  Under  these 
conditions  we  are  consequentlv  facing  the  hardest  kind  of  a  proposi- 
tion in  the  labor  question,  and  our  cost  of  instructing  CTeen  girls  and 
making  experienced  knitters  out  of  same  is  a  good  deal  more  than  in 
other  lines  of  textile  manufacture  in  which  automatic  machinery  is 
used.  This  fact  also  helps  to  increase  our  cost  of  production,  and 
makes  our  percentage  of  labor  larger  than  in  a  good  many  other  lines. 

We  are  one  of  about  20  to  25  mills  in  this  country  making  a  line  of 
knit  gloves  and  mittens,  and  we  are  practically  the  only  mill  of  these 
25  who  have  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  this  line  of  production. 
We  employ  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  girls,  giv- 
ing them  clean,  healthful  occupation;  and  under  the  blessing  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  which  we  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  16  years,  we  have 
been  able  to  sell  our  goods  at  such  a  price  that  we  could  afford  to  pay 
<'ur  girls  good  salaries,  so  that  at  the  present  time  our  average  in  our 
knitting  room  for  53  hours'  work  amounts  to  $9  a  week. 

Our  line  of  merchandise  is  very  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
re«<»lved  itself  into  a  25  and  50  cent  proposition.  To  our  minds,  the 
'•«>n.sumer  will  reap  no  benefit  from  tne  radical  reduction  proposed  in 
tile  new  tariff  bill,  for  if  the  big  American  jobber  and  big  retailer  can 
import  foreign  goods  cheaper  than  American  goo<ls  under  the  new 
tariff  the  difference  in  price  at  which  he  will  be  able  to  buy  these 
?>M/ds  will  not  go  to  the  consumer,  but  simply  into  the  pockets  of  the 
l^iir  importer  and  retailer,  and  the  American  consumer  will  still  be 
paring  25  and  50  cents  a  pair  for  wool  gloves  and  mittens,  the  only 
'iifference  being  that  they  will  be  buymg  foreign  goods,  and  possibly 
5ftecn  to  twenty  thousand  American  wage  earners  will  be  thrown  out 
*>f  employment  and  a  legitimate  industry  annihilated. 
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It  is  a  known  fact  and  one  which  we  can  prove  by  records  that  the 
big  importing  houses  to-day  are  able,  even  with  the  existing  tariff  of 
44  cents  a  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  import  a  good  many 
European  gloves  cheaper  than  they  can  be  produced  in  American  fac- 
tories. With  this  condition  existuig  to-day,  what  will  happen  when 
theproposed  tariff  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  put  into  force? 

We  find  by  statistics  tnat  even  to-day  with  me  duty  of  44  cents  a 
pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  our  line  of  goods  Uiat  practically 
85  per  cent  of  the  lighter  weight  misses'  and  children's  knit  and  fabric 
gloves  worn  in  this  country  are  imported,  and  the  only  salvation  for 
uie  American  manufacturer  at  the  present  time  is  the  44  cents  a  pound 
specific  duty.  It  is  impossible  for  the  foreigner  to  undersell  us  on  the 
better  grade  of  ladies'  and  children's  eloves  and  on  most  lines  of  men's 
and  boys'  gloves  on  account  of  the  weignt  of  these  better  grades  of  gloves 
and  on  account  of  the  44  cents  a  pound  specific  duty  imposed  upon  same. 
We  are  at  least  able  to  compete  with  them  on  these  few  items.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  44-cent  specinc  duty,  we  doubt  whether  the  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem  which  is  enforced  to-day  would  be  enough  to  allow  us  ti> 
successfully  compete  with  the  foreigners  on  the  heavier  class  of  gloves 
and  mittens  that  are  worn  in  this  country.  Considering  these  facts, 
we  want  you  to  stop  and  consider  what  the  results  will  be  when  the 
flat  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  goes  into  effect.  It  is  need- 
less for  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  only  85 
per  cent  of  the  ladies'  and  children's  lisht-weight  knitted  and  fabric 
gloves  that  are  worn  in  this  country,  oeing  imported  as  under  the 
present  tariff,  under  the  new  tariff  bill  possiblj^  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
all  knitted  and  fabric  gloves,  whether  misses',  children's,  boys',  ladies', 
or  men's,  worn  in  this  country  will  be  imported  and  the  American 
manufacturer  forced  to  close  down  his  mills. 

We  have  tried  everything  within  our  power  during  the  last  16  years 
to  better  conditions  among  our  working  people,  and,  as  stated  before, 
with  the  aid  of  a  protective  tariff,  have  been  able  to  bring  up  our  wages 
to  a  respectable  average. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  new  bill  when  it  goes  into  effect  there 
will  be  only  two  things  left  for  us  to  do,  either  reduce  our  wages  and 
all  our  general  expenses  to  such  an  extent  that  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  cheap  foreign  labor,  which  the  European  manufacturer 
is  able  to  procure,  or  else  close  up  our  plant  entirely- 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  add  that  the  profit  in  our  line  of  goods  is  very 
small,  and  our  entire  production  is  sold  on  a  very  close  basis.  A 
record  of  the  glove  and  mitten  manufacturers  in  this  country  "wtII 
show  that  very  few  of  them  have  made  enormous  profits  during  the 
last  20  years,  as  most  of  them  that  we  know  are  still  m  busine>s,  work- 
ing hard  for  a  living  for  themselves  and  for  their  employees,  and  none 
of  them  as  far  as  we  can  see  have  ever  been  able  to  retire  on  the  money 
they  have  made  during  the  last  20  years. 

Comparing  the  labor  in  our  plants  to  that  in  European  factories  it 
is  a  known  fact  and  one  which  we  can  prove  in  part  4,  section  2,  of 
the  report  on  Schedule  K  of  ex-President  Taft's  expert  accountants 
of  the  Tariff  Board,  who  investigated  a  good  many  textile  plants 
throughout  the  country,  that  our  labor  cost  was  from  150  to  300  p^r 
cent  more  than  that  in  European  factories,  and  also  the  fact  that  all 
our  other  expenses,  such  as  rent,  light,  selling,  overhead  and  general 
expenses,  are  a  good  deal  heavier  than  those  of  foreign  mills,  and  a? 
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labor  alone  constitutes  all  the  way  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  manufacture  in  our  particular  Ime  of  merchandise,  you  will  see  how 
utterly  useless  a  35  per  cent  duty  on  our  line  of  gloves  and  mittens 
will  be  to  us. 

In  regard  to  putting  all  lines  of  knitted  goods  into  one  schedule 
with  clothing  and  weaving  products,  we  wish  to  state  that  in  addition 
to  granting  our  industry  such  a  rate  of  duty  as  will  permit  us  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  that  our  product  should  be  listed 
under  a  separate  paragraph  from  ready-made  clothing,  which  it  is 
at  present,  under  paragraph  382,  because  both  our  raw  material  and 
our  conversion  cost  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  clothing 
manufacturer. 

We  get  much  closer  to  the  consumer  by  eliminating  the  several 
profits  of  the  cloth  jobbers  and  the  cloth-selling  agencies.  Our  raw 
material  is  woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  which  we  convert  into  the  de- 
sire<l  fabric,  and  upon  which  we  have  another  conversion  process, 
to  manufacture  this  knitted  fabric  into  gloves  and  mittens,  wnile  the 
raw  material  of  the  clothing  manufacturer  is  cloth  which  he  gets  ready- 
made. 

We  have  tried  in  this  brief  which  we  are  submitting  to  you  to  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  our  line  of  manufacture  and  to  show  you  how 
madequate  a  35  per  cent  duty  is  to  allow  us  to  compete  with  the 
European  manufacturer  in  our  line  of  merchandise,  and  also  to  show 
you  tne  injustice  of  putting  us  in  the  same  schedule  with  the  clothing 
and  weaving  manufacturers. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  or  more  specific  information  i^egard- 
ing  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  the  cost  of  doing  business,  or  any 
information  whatever  regarding  our  certain  line  of  business,  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  assure  you  that  we  would  answer 
any  questions  which  you  may  ask  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

We  feel  sure  that  there  are  no  Members  in  either  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  United  States  Senate  who  are  our  enemies, 
ana  feel  that  all  of  them  are  only  willing  to  do  what  is  fair  and  just, 
to  protect  any  American  industry  against  destruction,  and  for  this 
reason  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  you  this  letter. 

We  trust  you  will  give  same  your  very  careful  consideration  and 
do  evervthir^  within  your  power  to  give  us  a  rate  of  duty  in  the  new 
tariff  bill  which  will  at  least  allow  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers, under  conditions  existing  at  the  present  time. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  any  attention  you  may  give  this  com- 
munication. 

Par.  300.— CLOTHnrO. 

TABIFF  COMMITTEE  CLOAK,  SUIT,  AND  SEIST  MANTJTACTTJBSBS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  TOBX,  BT  E.  J.  WILE,  CHAIBMAN,  ABTHTJB 
D.  WOLF,  JOSEPH  H.  COHEN,  L.  E.  BOSENFELD,  EX  OFFICIO. 

the  nsvlblov  op  the  tabiff  on  women's  ready-made  clothing. 

May  — ,  1913. 

The  tariflf  bill  now  before  Congress  proposes  radical  changes  in  the 
duties  on  women's  ready-made  clothmg.  These  are  of  far-reaching 
consequences  for  the  industry.    The  manufacture  of  women's  cloth- 
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ing  and  the  cost  of  production  is  essentially  dependent  on  labor. 
Moreover,  the  industry  is  carried  on  with  higher  wages  and  conditions 
more  favorable  to  the  workers  than  any  similar  .Ajcnerican  industry. 
In  consequence  of  its  higher  labor  cost,  a  radical  reduction  of  the 
tariff  exposes  the  production  of  women's  clothi^  to  serious  foreign 
competition.  This  competition  on  the  part  of  European  producers 
is  further  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Europe  still  sets  Uie  fashion  for 
women's  wear.  Preference  is  shown  by  the  consumer  for  European 
styles  and  fabrics. 

The  domestic  market  has  hitherto  been  left  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers, and  under  stress  of  the  keenest  competition  they  have 
built  up  one, of  our  largest  national  industries.  The  bill  now  before 
Congress  involves  radical  change,  reducing  the  duty  on  ready-made 
clothing  by  more  than  one-half. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  rate  proposed  does  not  take  account  of 
differences  in  the  labor  cost  and  in  conditions  of  production  here  and 
abroad.  We  are  furthermore  convinced  that  the  duty  named  is  not 
consonant  with  the  policy  of  the  present  tariff  reform,  as  evidenced 
in  the  rate  on  cloth,  an  allied  trade  dependent  for  its  welfare  in  no 
small  degree  on  the  women's  clothing  industry.  Believing  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  Congress  not  to  discriminate  against  the  clothing 
industry,  but  to  deal  equitably  with  aU  branches  of  trade  affected  by 
the  tanff,  this  association,  made  up  of  the  leading  producers  of 
women's  clothing,  submit  herewith  a  statement  on  the  wages  and 
conditions  for  our  industry  in  the  United  States  and  in  competing 
countries.  We  are  confident  that  on  due  consideration  of  the  facts 
here  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  a  revision  of  the  rates  will 
be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  labor,  and  to  conform  with 
the  interests  of  the  American  consumer  of  women's  ready-made 
wearing  apparel. 

The  miportance  of  women's  clothing  in  our  industrial  life  is  evident 
from  the  extent  of  the  industry.  In  1909,  according  to  the  la^t 
census,  it  employed  over  150,000  wage  earners,  more  than  4,500 
establishments  were  engaged  in  it,  and  tne  output  was  valued  at  more 
than  one-third  of  a  biDion  dollars  ($385,000,000).  The  industry  is 
furthermore  of  vital  significance  to  the  State  and  city  of  New  York. 
In  New  York  alone  3,000  establishments  and  more  tiian  110,000 
employees  are  dependent  on  women's  clothing.  One-sixth  of  the 
entu'e  labor  force  engaged  in  manufactures  in  me  city  find  employ* 
ment  in  this  trade.  'Ine  value  of  New  York's  output  of  women's 
wear  amounts  to  13  per  cent  of  its  total  manufactures.  It  is  by  far 
the  leading  occupation  of  New  York,  and  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  its 
industrial  population  is  thus  largely  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
women's  clotning  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  women's  skirts,  cloaks,  and  suits  is  attended 
by  peculiar  difficulties.  The  industry  is  particularly  exposed  to 
foreign  competition,  owing  to  popular  preference  for  European  styles, 
fabrics,  ana  makes.  Women  s  clothing  is  subject  to  frec^uentand 
extreme  changes  in  styles.  Garments  are  not  standardized,  and 
failure  to  forecast  popular  taste  often  spells  not  merely  the  loss  of 
the  season's  profits,  out  absolute  ruin.  The  industry  is  seasonal, 
calling  for  periods  of  intense  exertion,  followed  by  intervals  of  idleness 
or  slackened  activity.  All  these  factors  introduce  the  element  of 
risk  into  the  manufacturer's  operations  and  add  to  production  costs. 
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The  industiy  is  dependent  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  of  the 
woolen  trades,  upon  skilled  labor.  Machinery  is  of  slight  importance 
a3  compared  with  labor,  and  the  scope  for  unsKilled  workers  is  limited. 
The  dependence  of  the  industry  on  skilled  labor  has  brought  about 
working  conditions  far  more  favorable  as  regards  wages,  hours,  and 
sanitary  surroundings  than  in  any  similar  inaustry  in  the  country. 

In  New  York,  where  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  industry  is  located, 
the  manufacture  of  women's  clothing  is  carried  on  under  a  protocol, 
or  agreement,  between  the  employers  and  the  unions.  Under  this 
contract,  minimum  rates  and  maximum  hours  are  established.  Home 
work  is  forbidden  and  sanitary  shops  are  guaranteed.  The  lowest 
wa^es  paid  under  this  agreement  is  $10  for  women  employed  as 
finishers.  Cutters  are  assured  $25  per  week,  pressers  $18  to  $21. 
Operators  and  tailors  are  paid  proportionately  high  rates  based  on 
a  scale  that  will  afford  them  earnings  of  $20  or  more.  Hours  are 
limited  to  50  per  week.  The  New  York  Department  of  Labor  reports 
the  average  rate  for  organized  workers  in  the  garment  trades  as  $3.33 
per  day,  equivalent  to  $20  per  week,  for  men,  and  $1.66  per  day,  or 
$10  per  week,  for  women.*  For  women's  clothing,  operating  as  it 
does  under  the  protocol,  .these  averages  would  be  exceeded. 

With  this  situation  in  the  American  industry  must  be  contrasted 
conditions  in  Germany,  our  largest  competitor  for  women's  apparel, 
and  also  the  situation  in  England.  In  Germany  women's  clothing 
is  still  manufactured  under  the  old  sweating  system.  Instead  of 
factories  on  a  large  scale,  contractors  are  employed  and  the  work  is 
largely  done  in  the  homes  of  employees.  From  official  sources  we 
take  the  minimum  rates  named  in  collective  bargaining  agreements 
between  employers  and  employees.'  For  establishments  employing 
the  majority  of  the  men  at  work  under  these  contracts,  the  rates  are 
between  35  and  55  pfennig;  that  is,  between  9  cents  and  14  cents  per 
hour  for  skilled  labor.  The  week  rates  reported  range  from  $5  to  $7.50. 
The  predominant  hours  are  from  58  to  60.  For  women  the  rates  for 
unskilled  labor  are  reported  as  between  15  and  20  pfennig  per  hour, 
equivalent  to  about  $2.25  to  $3  per  week.  For  skilled  female  labor 
the  usual  rates  would  be  from  $3.75  to  $5  per  week.  Contrasting  the 
rates  for  Gennany  with  the  figures  reported  by  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  $20  for  men  and  $10  for  women,  it  is  clear  that  the 
American  labor  cost  and  the  expense  of  converting  cloth  into  women's 
wearing  apparel  is  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  in 
Germany. 

For  Austria  the  rates  named  for  tailors  on  women's  suits  are  $6.09 
to  $7.31  f>er  week  in  Vienna,  where  wages  are  highest.  Women 
receive  from  $3.05  to  $3.65  per  week.*  Rates  for  France  concern  us 
less,  for  while  Paris  sets  tne  fashions,  competition  is  most  active 
from  Gennany.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  understood  that  wages 
we  lower  than  in  Germany. 

In  England,  according  to  the  latest  available  data,  the  average 
rate  for  men  in  the  clotmng  trades  is  about  $7.75  per  week.  A  few 
engaged  as  cutters  *and  fitters  in  dressmaking  establishments  receive 
SJ2.39,  a  figure  that  must  be  compared  with  $25  for  similar  em- 

'  K^r  York  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  61  (June»  1912),  pp.  223-225. 

'  Die  Tflrifvertraege  Im  Jahre  1011.    5.    Sonderheft  sum  Reichs-Arbeitsbiatte,  Berlin,  1913,  pp.  60, 62, 

'  C.  &.  Boraaa  of  Labor  Bulletin,  May  1910,  pp.  83&-S3d. 
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plovees  here.  The  average  fuU-time  earnings  for  women,  18  years 
ana  over,  in  the  clothing  trades,  is  between  $3  and  $3.75  per  week.* 

A  survey  of  European  wa^es  demonstrates  clearly  tnat  the  rate 
of  compensation  in  the  United  States  is  at  least  two  and  a  half  timed 
as  great  as  wages  abroad. 

The  important  question  is,  therefore,  how  large  a  factor  is  the 
conversion  cost  in  the  total  cost  of  producing  women's  clothing. 
For  this  there  are  official  data  at  hand.  The  mvestigation  of  the 
industry  by  the  Tariff  Board '  showed  that,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
cost  to  the  manufacturer,  with  no  allowance  for  return  on  invest- 
ment or  profit,  and  omitting  certain  general  expenses,  the  material 
cost  on  women's  skirts  was  about  55  per  cent,  leaving  45  per  cent 
for  conversion.  On  cheaper  grades  of  coats  and  suits,  the  material 
cost  was  found  to  be  65  per  cent,  leaving  35  per  cent  for  conversion. 
Cto  better  grades,  the  relative  proportions  were  65  per  cent  for  ma- 
terial and  45  per  cent  for  conversion.  Since  the  time  to  which  these 
fibres  apply,  wage  rates  have  gone  up  very  materially,  owing  to  the 
aaoption  of  the  protocol.  The  figures  for  material  cost  are  based 
on  cloth  protected  by  a  duty  varying  from  95  per  cent  to  150  per 
cent.  Under  the  proposed  rate  oi  35  per  cent  on  cloth,  the  cost  of 
the  material  used  m  making  women's  clothing  will  be  much  cheap- 
ened, and  in  consequence  tne  importance  of  the  labor  and  convei^ 
sion  cost  increased.  It  is,  thereiore,  conservative  to  assume  that, 
under  the  proposed  rate  for  cloth,  the  conversion  cost  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole  wiU  be  50  per  cent  and  the  material  cost  50  per  cent. 

For  that  part  of  the  industry  which  is  engaged  in  making  the  finest 
^ades  of  women's  garments,  those  most  directly  in  competition  wiUi 
unported  wearing  apparel,  the  labor  cost  is  even  now  greater  than  the 
material  cost,  and  with  reduced  cloth  duties  the  conversion  cost  will 
amount  to  fully  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost. 

A  simple  calculation  will  show  the  relative  position  of  the  foreisrn 
and  American  producers  of  women's  clothing  m  competition  for  tne 
American  market.  For  illustration,  we  take  a  suit  costing  $15  to 
produce  in  the  United  States  and  typical  of  garments  extexisivelj 
worn  by  women  of  the  American  miadle-class.  With  50  per  cent 
material  cost  and  cloth  protected  by  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  the  cost  of 
the  material  is  $7.50  in  the  United  States  and  $5.55  abroad.  As 
American  wages  are  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  times  the  wages 
paid  abroad,  the  cost  of  conversion  in  the  United  States  is  $7.50,  as 
against  a  foreign  conversion  cost  of  $3  or  less.  The  cost  to  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer  would  be  $8.55,  or  $6.50  less  than  the  American 
cost.  After  paying  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  amounting  to  $2.99,  the 
total  cost  of  the  German  garment  m  the  United  States  would  still  he 
approximately  $3.50  less  than  the  American  cost  of  production. 
This  calculation  may  be  seen  more  clearly  from  the  table  oelow: 


Item. 


ICftterial  wttb  35  per  osnt  duty 

CooTenion  cost  (160  per  cent  in  excess  of  European  cost). 

Total  cost 

Daty  on  foreign  suit  at  35  per  cent 

Total  cost  of  fonig:n  suit 


Cost  In 
United 
States. 


Coet 


$7.50 
7.50 


15.00  I  &» 
3.00 

'. ':     ~  U.S5 


1  Board  of  Trade:  Earnings  and  Hours  of  Labor  In  the  Clothing  Trades,  1906  (Cd«  4844)  pp.  xhr  and  xv. 
U.  B.  Bureau  of  Labor  Bulletin,  Vol.  XX  (1910)»  pp.  194-105. 
<  RqKVt  of  Tariff  Board— Wool  and  ICanuliscturas  of  Wool,  Yd.  m»  pt  4,  p.  900. 
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From  this  illustration  it  will  be  clear  that  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  on 
women's  coats  and  suits  is  a  duty  in  favor  of  the  foreign  as  against 
the  domestic  producer.  Of  the  entire  duty  levied  on  the  foreign- 
made  garment,  amounting  to  $3,  two-thirds,  or  $2,  is  merely  com- 
pensation for  the  duty  on  the  cloth  in  the  garment.  Only  one-third, 
or  81,  applies  to  the  difference  in  conversion  cost.  This  amount  is 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  difference  between  the  European  and 
*\inerican  expense  of  converting  the  material  into  wearing  apparel. 

We  can  not  understand  the  basis  on  which  the  duty  on  women's 
clothing  was  determined.  Comparison  with  the  rate  on  cloth  reveals 
a  peculiar  difference,  if  not  discrimination,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
clothier.  The  cloth  manufacturer  is  allowed  to  bring  in  his  raw  mate- 
rial free  of  duty.  He  is  then  accorded  35  per  cent  on  cloth,  to  cover 
differences  in  conversion  here  and  abroad.  To  the  cloak  and  suit 
manufacturer,  cloth  is  merely  the  raw  material  of  his  trade.  By  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  he  is  equally  entitled  to  a  duty  covering  the  large 
margin  between  the  American  and  European  cost  of  manufacturing 
<'lotmng.  A  study  of  the  two  industries  will  fail  to  disclose  any 
difference  which  justifies  the  discrimination  in  treatment.  The  rela- 
tive costs  for  material  and  conversion  are  approximately  the  same 
for  the  two  industries.  Wage  rates  in  women^s  clothing  are  higher 
and  hours  are  shorter.  The  difference  in  wages  here  and  abroad  is 
fully  as  great,  if  not  greater.  The  manufacturer  of  women's  clothing 
must  likewise  contend  against  a  long-established  preference  for  for- 
eign fabrics,  foreign  styles,  and  foreign  makes.  The  American  manu- 
facturer, operatinj;  his  establishment  along  the  lines  of  a  modem 
factory  system,  Math  high  wages  and  short  working  hours,  must  con- 
tend with  the  European  system  of  making  up  garments  in  the  homes 
of  employees — a  system  abandoned  here  m  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  community  for  fair  dealing  and  humanity  in  the 
treatment  of  labor. 

We  feel  confident  that  an  examination  of  conditions  of  labor  and 
production  here  and  abroad  will  convince  Confess  that  the  just 
interests  of  American  labor  and  the  American  industry  would  be 
sacrificed  under  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  cloaks  and  suits.  Taking 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  there  is  need  of  a  duty  on  ready-made  wear- 
ing apparel  of  at  least  15  per  cent  above  the  rate  on  cloth.  In  asking 
for  tnis  margin,  full  account  is  taken  of  all  factors  favoring  the  home 
producer,  the  expense  of  importation,  and  acquaintance  with  local 
conditions.  This  differential  is  necessary,  if  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  to  compete  with  the  European  clothier,  enjoying  the  advan- 
tage of  cheaper  labor,  and  a  lower  conversion  cost,  and  popular  prefer- 
ence for  foreign  styles  and  foreign  garments. 

Even  with  a  rate  of  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  ready-made  women's 
wear,  we  sacrifice  the  interests  of  manufacturers  who  specialize  in 
tlte  pft>duction  of  the  highest  grade  of  women's  garments.  Their 
labor  cost  wiU  prevent  them  from  competing  with  the  European  pro- 
ducer. Unless  account  is  taken  of  existing  differences  in  wages  for 
U)e  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and  a  rate  for  ready-made 
clothing  framed  accordingly,  a  serious  blow  will  be  dealt  to  all  the 
'oolen  trades.  The  duty  on  cloth  will  be  of  little  value  to  the 
American  woolen  industry  if  foreign-made  clothing  is  imported  on  a 
large  scale,  and  great  hardship  will  result  to  the  vast  body  of  American 
labor  dependent  on  the  garmeiit  trades. 
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In  conclusion,  we  ask  that,  in  fairness  to  the  industry  and  in  view 
of  its  seasonal  character,  the  new  duties  on  cloth  and  wearing  apparol 
be  made  effective  December  1.  This  date  will  enable  the  manufac- 
turer to  end  his  fall  and  winter  season  with  least  disturbance  and  to 
make  his  preparations  for  the  spring  season  under  the  new  conditions. 
This  date  will  also  permit  the  retailer  to  dispose  of  the  largest  part  of 
his  fall  and  winter  stock  without  the  loss  which  would  result  from 
price  reductions  if  lowered  duties  become  operative  in  the  midst  of 
the  season. 

(Extracts  from  the  protocol  of  an  agreement  entered  into  the  2d  of  September,  1010,  between  the  Cloak, 
Suit,  and  Skirt  MAnu&cturers'  Protectiye  Association  and  the  International  Ladies'  Oarment  Workais' 
Union.] 

Fourth.  No  work  shall  be  given  to  or  taken  to  employees  to  be  performed  at  their 
homes. 

Tenth.  The  following  schedule  of  the  standard  minimum  weekly  scale  of  wagn 
shall  be  observed: 


Part  pressers |13 

Reefer  pressers 18 

Reefer  underpressers 14 

Sample  makers 22 

Sample-skirt  makers 22 

Skirt  basters 14 

Skirt  finishers 10 


Machine  cutters |25 

Regular  cutters 26 

Canvas  cutters 12 

Skirt  cutters 21 

Jacket  pressers 21 

Underpressers 18 

Skirt  pressers 19 

Skirt  underpressers 15 

Buttonhole  makers,  class  A,  a  minimum  of  $1.20  per  100  buttonholes. 

Class  B,  a  minimum  of  80  cents  per  100  buttonholes. 

The  weekly  hours  of  labor  shall  consist  of  50  hours  in  6  working  days,  to  wit:  Nine 
hours  on  all  days  except  the  sixth  day,  which  shall  consist  of  5  hours  only. 

Eleventh.  No  overtime  work  shall  be  permitted  between  the  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  15th  day  of  January,  or  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  except  upon 
samples. 

Tnirteenth.  For  overtime  work  all  week  workers  shall  receive  double  the  usual  pty. 

Fourteenth.  Each  member  of  the  manufacturers  is  to  maintain  a  union  shop,  a 
union  shop  being  understood  to  refer  to  a  shop  where  union  standards  as  to  workioi; 
conditions,  hours  of  labor,  and  rates  of  wages  as  herein  stipulated  prevail  and  wherr, 
when  hiring  help,  union  men  are  preferredf. 

Fifteenth.  The  parties  herebv  establish  a  joint  board  of  sanitary  control,  to  coofi^t 
of  seven  members,  composed  of  two  nominees  of  the  manufacturers,  two  nominees  of 
the  unions,  and  three  wno  are  to  represent  the  public. 

Said  board  is  empowered  to  establish  standards  of  sanitary  conditions,  to  which 
the  manufacturers  and  unions  shall  be  committed. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CLOTHISBS,  18  ASTOB  PLACS,  NXW  YORK, 
N'.  T.,  BT  WILLIAM  B.  COBWINB,  8BCBXTABT. 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  191S, 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons,  * 

United  States  Senatey 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  herein  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
William  Goldman,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Clothiers 
and  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of  our  association,  to  Senators 
Stone,  Thomas,  and  James,  forming  the  subcommittee  of  the  Finance 
Committee  considering  Schedule  K  and  other  schedules  of  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff.  This  letter  deals  entirely  with  Schedule  K  and  the 
effect'  of  the  proposed  new  rates  upon  the  clothing  industry.  The 
letter  is  self-explanatory. 
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The  communication  referred  to  follows: 

(Copy  of  bttar  iddresaed  by  William  Ooldmao,  president  oi  the  National  Association  of  Gothiers  and  chair« 
man  of  the  tariff  oommlttee  of  that  association,  to  Senators  William  J.  Stone,  Charles  8.  Thomas,  and  OUie 
IL  James,  the  three  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  whom  was  referred  the  oonsidnna- 
tioD  of  Sdiedule  K  of  the  proposed  new  tariff.] 

Id  ^our  personal  interview  with  the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Clothiers  on  Monday,  April  28,  you  kindly  suggested  that  we  submit  in  writing  the 
hcXB  bearing  on  Schedule  K  in  relation  to  the  clothing  industry.  Accordingly  we 
Mn  addressing  you  and  sending  at  the  same  time  copies  of  this  letter  to  your  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  appointed  to  consider  Schedule  K,  Senators  Stone  and  Thomas, 
ttd  abo  to  Senator  Simmons,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  National  Association  of  Clothiers  represents  organizations  of  clothing  manufac- 
turers in  the  cities  engaged  in  producing  men's  ready-made  garments.  As  shown  by 
the  last  census,  the  yearly  output  of  men's  and  boys'  clothing  is  in  excess 
of  1500,000,000.  The  manufacture  of  clothing  Lb  extensively  carried  on  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  Our  association  has  in  its  membership  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  the  trade. 

The  ready-made  clothing  industry  has  undergone  remarkable  development  durins 
the  last  20  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill  readv-made  ^[arments  produced 
io  fatctories  were  cheap  in  construction  and  required  little  labor  in  making.  Better 
pades  were  left  to  the  merchant  tailor.  The  field  for  ready-made  clothing  did  not 
&t  that  time  invite  foreign  competition.  Owing  to  the  vast  improvements  made  in  the 
bst  two  decades,  high  ^andaras  have  been  developed  in  the  making  of  clothing,  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  on  garments  has  increased  very  materially,  with  the  result 
that  labor  cost  of  producing  ready-made  clothiujg  to-day  forms  a  far  greater  percentage 
of  the  total  cost.  With  foreign  producers  modeling  after  American  stvles  and  methods 
and  enjoying  far  lower  lalK>r  costs,  it  becomes  important  that  tne  new  tariff  be 
not  so  shap^  as  to  place  the  domestic  manufacturer  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
competition. 

We  frankly  admit  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  a  considerable  advantage 
over  the  foreigner,  through  his  accessibility  to  the  retailer,  and  we  are  willing  to  make 
liberal  allowances  in  our  calculations  for  all  factors  that  favor  the  home  producer. 
The  ^ts,  however,  are  that  under  a  35  per  cent  rate  on  clothing,  and  a  duty  of  35  per 
cf Qt  on  the  raw  material  of  the  trade,  cloth  and  linings,  the  domestic  manufacturer  is 
put  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  The  proposed  duty  threatens  the  transfer  of  a 
iT^at  portion  of  the  American  clothing  industry  to  foreiCT  countries,  for  it  will  either 
turn  over  our  market  to  European  clothiers  or  compel  American  manufacturers  to 
vake  up  abroad  much  of  the  clothing  which  they  sell  here. 

The  situation  of  the  American  clothier  under  a  35  per  cent  duty  can  be  shown  most 
dearly  by  contrasting  it  with  the  position  of  the  manufacturer  of  woolens  under  the 
same  rate  for  cloth.  Wool  has  been  placed  on  the  free  list.  This  means  that  the 
manufacturer  of  cloth  receives  net  protection  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent.  Cloth  is 
the  clothier's  raw  material.  In  a  dutv  of  35  per  cent  on  clothing,  two-thirds  of  the 
dutv  ifl  levied  in  order  to  compensate  the  clothier  for  the  tariff  on  his  raw  material,  his 
cirith  and  linings.  The  net  protection  on  clothing  is  only  13  per  cent,  or  about  one- 
tfaird  of  the  protection  accorded  to  woolens. 

Pomit  me  to  elucidate  this  point.  When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  deter- 
mined unon  a  35  per  cent  rate  on  cloth,  thev  were  undoubtedly  convinced  that  this 
rate  would  hrine  about  l&r^  importations  of  woolens  and  place  our  domestic  manu- 
{>cturen  of  cloth  on  a  basis  of  free  competition  with  foreign  producers  of  woolens. 
Obvioudy  the  manufacturer  of  clolMn^  abroad  can  buy  his  cloth  for  35  per  cent  less 
^n  the  price  at  which  it  will  be  sold  in  America.  In  the  process  of  converting  this 
doth  into  cfothin^,  the  foreign  clothier  finds  that  he  can  obtain  his  labor  at  con- 
tider&bly  less  than  half  of  the  American  price  for  similar  labor.  His  cost  of  production 
(or  a  suit  of  clothes  abroad  is  such  that  even  after  paying  35  per  cent  duty  on  it,  and  in 
«<idition  5  per  cent  to  cover  the  expenses  of  transportation  and  the  like,  he  can  still 
^nng  it  into  the  United  States  at  fuilv  15  per  cent  Delow  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
Lnited  States. 

The  reason  is  clear.  A  duty  of  35  per  rent  on  the  labor  that  enters  into  the  garment 
vill  not  equalize  domestip  and  foreign  costs  when  wages  abroad  are  less  than  one-half 
^»J  American  wages. 

Some  illuminating  facts  have  recently  developed  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  the 
^^im  oonveraion  of  cloth  into  clothing.  These  are  in  connection  with  a  strike  which 
'v  threatened  in  the  Leeds  clothing  industry.  I^eds  is  the  clothing  center  of  Ener- 
^d.  The  strike  was  averted  by  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Wholesale 
ClJthieiB'  Association  and  the  Clothiers  Operatives'  Union  fixing  the  wage  scale. 
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The  rate  for  skilled  cutters,  fitters,  tailors,  and  passers  is  8}  pence,  or  about  I6f 
cents,  per  hour  for  49^  hoiu*s  work  per  week;  for  knife  cutters  8}  pence,  or  17}  cento, 
per  hour;  for  pressers  piece  rates  at  the  rate  of  8}  pence,  or  17^  cents,  per  hour;  lor 
measure  cutters,  9}  pence,  or  19  cents,  per  hour;  for  females  of  19  years  of  age  and  three 
years'  experience,  4  pence,  or  about  8  cents,  per  hour. 

The  corresponding  rates  for  experienced  male  operatives  in  this  country  range  from 
37^cent8  to  50  cents  per  hour,  wnile  the  disparity  oetween  the  rate  for  female  workers 
in  England  and  in  this  country  is  even  greater. 

CoUective  bar^ining  agreements  between  emplovers  and  employees  in  Germany 
and  Austria  indicate  wages  in  those  countries  to  oe  even  lower  than  they  are  in 
England. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  labor  cost  is  considerably 
more  than  125  per  cent  ^eater  than  it  is  abroad,  and  therefore  that  our  figuring[  on 
the  basis  of  125  per  cent  increased  percentage  of  cost  here  is  extremely  conservative. 

The  quotations  of  the  English  rates  show  wages  as  at  present  in  the  greatest  clothing 
manufacturing  center  of  England,  and  therefore  serve  better  for  comparison  than 
wage  figures  given  in  reports  dating  back  several  vears. 

To  illustrate  more  concretely  the  operation  oi  a  uniform  duty  of  35  per  cent  ot) 
cloth  and  on  clothing,  let  us  take  as  illustration  a  suit  of  clothes  that  costs  $10  to  pro- 
duce in  the  United  States — the  type  of  garment  that  has  the  widest  sale.  The  mate- 
rials are  cloth  and  linings  and  trimmings.  The  conversion  cost  covers  cutting,  tailor- 
ing, and  overhead  expenses  that  go  with  manufacturing.  Five  dollars,  or  one-half 
of  the  total  cost,  is  expended  on  material,  and  the  other  |5  is  spent  on  conversioQ. 
These  ratios  represent  fair  averages  for  the  two  elements  of  cost;  thev  are  arrived  ai 
from  the  report  on  clothing  made  by  the  Tariff  Board,  and  we  know  tnis  to  be  correct 
for  our  industry. 

The  comparative  cost  for  the  suit  here  and  abroad  is  shown  in  this  table: 


In  the 
United 
States. 

Abroad. 

Material 

SS.0O 
5.00 

S3.7D 

Conversion 

a.  21 

Total 

10.00 

S.tt 

Duty  of  35  per  cent 

107 

TotW 

*.« 

Freight,  3  percent 

.24 

Customs  brokerage 

.16 

Total  cost 

&9 

Glearl^r  with  a  difference  of  $1 .60  under  a  duty  of  35  p^  cent  on  a  $10  suit,  or  mon 
than  twice  the  profits  of  the  most  successful  manufacturers,  we  can  not  hope  to  com* 
pete.  If  the  difference  were  only  5  per  cent,  or  even  74  per  cent,  we  believe  we 
might  still  hold  our  market.  With  a  maxgin  so  great  in  fiavor  of  the  Europeao  pro- 
ducer, not  only  the  clothing  industry  is  tlweatened,  but  likewise  the  manuucture  of 
woolens,  for  importations  ot  foreign  clothing  means  the  use  of  foreign  cloths,  and  just 
so  much  business  taken  from  the  American  woolen  industry. 

We  ask  you  to  apply  to  the  foreign  cost  a  rate  of  50  per  cent.  Adding  a  duty  of  dO 
per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost  of  $5.92,  and  also  40  cents  to  cover  chazeeB  for  importaticQ 
expenses,  will  still  enable  the  foreigner  to  bring  over  a  suit  of  ck>tbe8  coeting  |10 
to  produce  here  for  $9.28.  We  figure  that  with  a  tariff  of  50  per  cent  foreign  cIothioK 
will  be  brought  into  active  competition  with  American'  clothing.  To  accompli^  this 
end,  but  not  to  cripple  American  industry,  is,  we  believe,  the  purpose  of  Uie  Wa)*) 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  announced  desire  of  President  WuBon. 

We  have  from  the  outset  been  insistent  on  the  downward  revision  of  Schedule  K. 
In  a  lar^e  measure  it  is  due  to  our  efforts  and  the  publicity  initiated  by  the  Natiooil 
Association  of  Clothiers  that  the  public  has  been  aroused  to  the  necessity  ol  proper 
revision  in  the  rates  of  this  schedule. 

More  than  5,500  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  and  bovs*  ck>thinf 
Competition  is  keener  here  than  in  perhaps  any  other  industry.  In  no  oraadi  ol  it 
hat*  there  ev^  been  the  slightest  suggestion  oi  combination.  Monopoly  or  control 
is  utterly  impossible  in  an  industry  of  this  kind. 

We  ask  for  no  more  than  what  we  know  to  be  essential  for  the  continuance  of  an  to* 
dustry  that  has  grown  to  large  proportions  and  which,  if  not  checked,  has  still  feremeo- 
dous  possibilities  for  development. 
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Our  plea  for  reconsidefatioii  of  the  rate  set  for  clothing  is  based  solely  on  the  fact 
tiust— unyittin^ly,  we  believe — ^the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  established  a 
glaring  discrimination  between  the  rate  of  duty  allowed  to  the  cloth  manufacturer 
ftnd  toat  acceded  to  the  producer  of  clothing.  They  have  set  for  clothing  a  rate 
wliich  will  place  American  manu^turers  at  a  distinct  and  serious  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  foreign  competitors. 

Tne  manu^ture  of  clotning  is  dependent  on  men  and  not  on  machinery.  Our 
pla&ta  are  sewins  machines  and  pressing  irons.  In  a  very  short  time  it  is  possible 
to  organize  establishments  abroaa  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  the  American 
market.  Is  it  wise  or  patriotic  to  turn  over  the  American  trade  to  foreign  rivals, 
or  to  compel  our  large  American  manufacturers  to  establish  plants  abroad  operated  by 
foreign  laoor  in  order  to  compete  successfully  for  the  American  market  under  a  duty  of 
35  per  cent? 

The  members  of  the  tariff  committee  will  be  glad  to  appear  in  person  before  you 
or  any  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  who  may  desire  to  take  up  this  question. 
We  snail  hold  ourselves  ready  to  respond  to  your  call  at  any  time  while  legislation 
is  pending. 

1  regret  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  this  letter  shorter,  but  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  industry  makes  it  impossible  to  cover  the  subject  briefly.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  problem  I  tnist  you  will  pardon  this  lengthy  explanation. 


THS  CLOAK,  sun  ft  SXIBT  MANTTTACTUBEBS'  PBOTECTIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TIOH.  200  FXETHAVEinrE,  NEW  TOBX,  N.  T.,  BT  E.  J.  WILE^  CHAIBMAN 
TABIFF  COMiaTTEB. 

New  York,  May  5, 191S. 
Senator  F.  M.  Simmons,    . 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senaie,  Washington ,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  Cloak,  Suit  &  Skirt  Manufacturers 
Association,  we  are  vrritii^  to  you  asking  for  reconsideration  of  the 
rate  established  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  on 
women's  wearing  apparel.    A  copy  of  this  letter  is  also  sent  to  your 
coDeagues  on  the  subconmiittee  appointed  to  consider  Schedule  K. 

We  protest  against  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  named  in  the  bill  now 
pending  in  the  House.     We  are  convinced  that,  under  this  rate,  coni- 

i Petition  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  cloaks  and  suits 
or  the  American  market  is  rendered  well-nigh  impossible. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  where  three-fourths  of  the  industry  is 
located,  3,000  establishments  and  110,000  employees  are  depenaent 
on  the  production  of  women's  ready-made  clothing.  The  cloak  and 
suit  industry,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  is  there  carried  on  under  a 
protocol— a  contract  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  union — 
assuring  to  our  employees  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  than  in  any 
similar  industry  in  the  United  States. 

In  Germany,  and  in  Europe  generally,  the  manufacture  of  women's 
clothing  is  still  carried  on  under  the  old  sweating  system,  and  the  work 
is  largefy  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  Official  reports  show  that 
the  wages  paid  in  our  industry  are  between  two  and  a  half  and  three 
limes  flie  rate  of  compensation  to  similar  employees  in  European 
countries. 

The  labor  cost  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  production  of 
women's  garments.  With  the  American  cost  of  conversion — more 
than  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  the  European  cost — we  can 
not  hope  to  compete  with  foreigp  manufacturers  under  a  duty  of  35 
pt" r  rent.  Such  a  duty,  even  with  the  additional  expense  of  impor- 
tation, would  enable  tne  foreign  manufacturer  to  introduce  into  this 
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market  European  garments  at  between  20  and  25  per  cent  below  the 
cost  of  manufacture  here.  With  Europe  still  settmg  the  fashion  for 
women's  garments  and  the  consumer's  preference  for  foreign  fabric^ 
and  styles,  the  home  producer  can  not  hope  to  overcome  this  handi- 
cap. He  would  be  obliged  to  leave  our  domestic  market  to  foreign 
rivals  or  embark  upon  a  system  of  manufacturing  abroad,  with  cheaper 
foreign  labor,  the  product  intended  for  American  consumers. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention,  further,  to  the  evident  discrimination 
made,  unintentionally,  we  believe,  against  the  clothing  industry  in 
establishinjg  a  uniform  rate  of  35  per  cent  on  cloth  and  on  wearing 
apparel.  The  manufacturer  of  cloth  is  permitted  to  import  his  raw 
material  free  of  duty.  The  tariff  of  35  per  cent  imposed  on  the  fin- 
ished product  serves  to  offset  differences  m  the  cost  of  production  here 
and  aoroad.  The  position  of  the  manufacturer  of  women's  garmerit-s 
under  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  is  wholly  different.  His  raw  material- 
woolens — is  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  the  same  rate  as  levied 
on  the  finished  product — wearing  apparel.  Of  the  total  duty  imposed 
on  the  importea  garment,  as  an^vsis  will  show,  two-thirds  is  compen- 
sation for  the  tariff  on  cloth;  only  one-third  of  the  duty  is  available 
to  compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign 
cost  of  conversion.  For  the  type  of  garments  which  are  produced  cm 
the  largest  scale  the  amount  of  duty  levied  would  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  difference  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  conversion 
cost.  Under  a  35  per  cent  rate  the  manufacturer  of  woolens  receive.^ 
protection  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent.  The  producer  of  women's 
clothing,  under  the  same  rate,  receives,  in  effect,  but  one-third  of  th<* 
nomin^  duty,  or  about  12  per  cent. 

The  conditions  of  the  women's  garment  industry  in  America  require 
a  rate  of  at  least  15  per  cent  above  the  duty  on  cloth,  to  offset  the 
inequalities  between  the.  domestic  and  foreign  production  costs  and 
to  permit  competition  on  fair  terms  in  the  Ainerican  market.  Even 
this  duty  will  not  accord  the  same  measure  of  protection  to  the 
manufacturer  of  women's  garments  as  Ls  enjoyed  by  the  producer  of 
cloth  under  a  rate  of  35  i)er  cent. 

The  discrimination  against  the  manufacturer  of  women's  wear  in 
the  bill  now  before  Congress  was  surely  not  intended.  Our  industry 
is  carried  on  with  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  The  importance 
of  our  conversion  cost  is  siibstantiaUv  the  same  as  in  the  woolen 
industry  and  the  difference  between  European  and  American  wages 
and  cost  of  conversion  is  no  less,  if  not,  indeed,  greater.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  are  convinced  that,  on  consideration  of  the  facts, 
a  rate  will  be  adopted  that  will  deal  as  fairly  with  the  garment  in- 
dustries as  with  the  woolen  trades. 

We  are  sending,  under  separate  cover,  a  fuller  statement  of  our  case 
in  the  full  reliance  that  you  will  give  it  careful  att.ention.  We  are 
confident  that,  on  reconsideration  of  the  dutjr  named,  a  rate  will  be 
adopted  which  will  be  just  both  to  the  American  manufacturer  anil 
the  American  consumer,  and  which  will  make  possible  the  continuanee 
of  an  industry  now  occupving  4,500  establishments,  and  on  which 
150,000  wage  earners  are  clejiendent. 

The  tariff  committee  of  our  association  earnestly  request  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  your  committee.  We  shall  hold  ourselves 
subject  to  your  call,  to  appear  before  your  committee  or  its  members 
and  to  explain  fully  the  conditions  of  our  industry  in  relation  to 
foreign  competition  and  the  tariff. 
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FATIONAL    CLOAK,    SUIT    A    SXIBT    MANXTEACTUBEBS'   ASSOCIATION, 

810-311  NEW  ENQLANB  BT7ILDINQ. 

Cleveland,  April  25, 191S, 
Senator  Furnifold  McL.  Simmons, 

WdshingtoUf  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm :  The  National  Cloak,  Suit  &  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, composed  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of  women's 
and  ehildreivs  outer  garments,  respectfully  submit  the  following  for 
vour  thoughtful  consideration  in  reference  to  the  pending  tariff  bill. 
*  Our  business  is  that  of  making  garments  from  what  are  known  m 
trade  parlance  as  ^' piece  goods,"  or  cloth  in  the  bolt. 

The  present  rates  of  duties  on  women's  and  children's  outer  gar- 
ments were  laid  at  a  time  when  this  industry  in  this  country  was 
in  its  infancy.  The  development  of  the  industry  does  not  now 
require,  nor  has  it  needed  for  some  years,  rates  as  high  as  those 
existing  at  present  for  adequate  protection. 

With  the  proposal  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list,  we  are  not  directly 
concerned  except  in  so  far  as  it  will  lower  the  price  of  the  cloth  man- 
ufactured out  of  it,  and  thus  lessen  the  manufacturing  cost  of  our 
products,  and  consequently  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  proposed  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  woolen  cloths  in  like  manner 
does  not  call  for  comment  from  us.  Woolen  cloth  being  the  largest 
single  item  of  raw  material  used  in  our  industry,  our  purchases  will 
naturally  gravitate  to  the  cheapest  sources  of  supply,  either  domestic 
or  foreign. 

But  it  is  not,  in  our  estimation,  either  consistent  or  fair,  that  the 
same  rate  of  duty,  namely,  35  per  cent,  be  laid  on  the  finished  cloth- 
ing when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there  enters  into  finished  clothing 
the  cost  of  labor,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  our 
industry  here  and  abroad  is  greatly  in  excess  of  35  per  cent.  Yet, 
if  this  rate  of  duty  on  finished  clothing  is  adopted,  35  per  cent  will 
be  the  measure  oi  protection  on  the  laoor.  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  can  be  the  intention  of  Congress  to  depreciate  the  prevailing  stand- 
ard of  wages,  yet  that  will  be  the  inevitable  result  if  the  duty  on 
finished  clothing  is  placed  at  35  per  cent. 

Another  feature  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill  to  which  we  invite  your 
attention  is  the  provision  that  the  new  rates  are  to  become  effective 
immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

This  provision  alone  is  fraught  with  serious  consequences,  not  only 
to  our  industry  but  to  that  large  class  whom  our  industry  serves, 
uamelj,  the  retail  merchants  of  this  country. 

We  are  .now  engaged  upon  the  production  of  women's  and  children's 
;»nter  garments  for  the  comirg  fall  and  winter.  The  materials  enter- 
\n^  into  these  garments  have  been  purchased  and  contracted  for  on 
l>aMs  of  the  present  tariff.  The  sale  of  these  garments  to  the  retail 
nierchants  is  now  in  progress,  and  deliveries  will  be  made  to  them 
during  midsummer.  A  change  of  rates  in  the  next  few  weeks  or 
months  will  seriously  affect  values  of  materials  and  finished  goods 
iri  the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  retailers.  The  time  consumed  in 
designing,  fashioning,  and  manufacturing  garments  necessitates  com- 
'iitmonts  and  contracts  months  in  advance  of  actual  requirements, 
urid  a  sudden  change  of  rates  in  the  middle  of  the  year  will  inflict 
j>»»rious  lo«s  on  manufacturers  and  retailers  alike. 
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It  requires  months  of  time  to  develop  and  manufacture  piece  goods, 
and  more  time  to  design  and  fashion  garments.  The  entire  industry 
had  reason  to  believe  that  a  new  tariff  bill  would  be  enacted,  but  the 
manufacturers  also  felt  reasonably  certain  that  Congress  would  inves- 
tigate as  to  the  time  different  schedules  should  go  into  effect,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  minimum  of  loss  to  the  industry  and  the  people  8;ffect€d 
by  it. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  we  hold  the  confident  belief 
that  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  desire  to  put 
the  new  tariff  into  effect  with  the  least  disturbance  to  and  hardship 
on  business. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  upon  your  favorable  consideration: 
First,  that  the  duty  on  finished  clothing  be  made  at  least  10  to  15 
per  cent  higher  than  on  woolen  cloth;  second,  that  the  new  rates  on 
nnished  clothing  shall  go  into  effect  not  earlier  than  December  1. 
1913,  nor  later  than  January  1,  1914;  third,  that  the  new  rates  on 
woolen  cloth  shall  go  into  effect  on  December  1,  1913;  fourth,  thai 
the  change  in  the  rates  of  raw  wool  shall  go  into  effect  on  September 
1,  1913. 

The  following  firms  comprise  the  membership  of  the  National  Cloak, 
Suit,  &  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Association: 

Ash-Madden-Rae  Co.  and  Arbetman  Bros.  &  Blair,  Chicago,  HI.; 
Bischof  Sterne  &  Stein,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Alexander  Black  Cloak  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio;  The  H.  Black  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago  Novelty- 
Cloak  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. ;  Cincinnati  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Cohen-Friedlander  &  Martin  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Cohn-Goodman  Co.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  James  E.  Farrell  &  Co.,  Chicago.  111.;  Fried,  Keller 
&KohnCo.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.M.  Glick&Co.,  Cnicago,  Bl.;  Green- 
hut  Cloak  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  B.  Haas  &  Son,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Handmacher  &  Wolf,  Chici^o,  HI.;  Jeffras  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Keplinger-Kelly-Homer  Co.,  S.  Korach  &  Co.,  Lattin-Bloomfield  Co., 
L.  Leitner  &  Co.,  McBarron-Carder-Frolking  Co.,  and  McQueen  & 
Bonda,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Meyer-Reighards,  Higgins  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Quincy,  111.;  Novelty  Cloak  &  Skirt  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Per- 
cival  B.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Perfection  Cloak  &  Suit  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Perfection  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
Prince  Wolf  Co.  and  Printz-Biederman  Co.,  Cleveland,  Onio;  Queen 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Reside  &  Eirshbaum  and  Nat. 
Ribback  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Hi.;  Schwartz,  Huebschman  &  Forney, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Shoninger  Heinsheimer  Co.  and  F»  Siegel  &  Bros. 
(Inc.),  Chicago,  HI.;  M.  T.  Silver  &  Co.,  E.  Sperling  &  Co.,  and  Sun- 
shine Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CLOTH  EXAMINBBS  AND  SPONQEBS'  UNION  07  QBXATBB  NXW  TOBX 
N.  T.,  BT  ADOLPH  LOWENTHAL,  TBEASUBEB,  AND  OBOBGB  MAUBICB, 
SECBETABT. 

New  York,  April  29,  1913. 
Hon.  FuRNiFOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

Chiimuin  of  Fivaru^  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  the  undersigned,  duly  elected  executive  officers  of 
Cloth  Examiners  and  Spongers'  Union  of  Greater  New  York,  wilh  a 
membership  of  350  men,  each  of  whom  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  instructed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  our  organU 
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zation  to  protest  to  you  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  manufactured  clothing  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  result  of 
such  reduction  would  be  to  vastlv  increase  the  importation  of  ''ready- 
to-wear"  clothing,  and  by  so  doing  would  throw  large  numbers  of 
our  men  out  of  employment  and  undoubtedly  reduce  the  wages  of 
those  remaining  at  wort.  Our  wages,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  cutters, 
tailors,  and  pressers,  is  more  than  100  per  cent  greater  than  the 
wages  of  like  workers  in  England  and  a  still  larger  percentage  over 
those  in  Germany,  the  two  countries  which  would  be  our  chief 
competitors. 

Our  wages  are  as  ioUows:  For  cloth  examiners,  a  minimum  of 
$25  per  week,  and  of  cloth  spongers,  $20  per  week,  certainly  low 
enough  when  the  necessary  experience  is  considered  and  that  most 
important  fact  that  the  requirement  of  our  occupation  is  such  that 
few  men  over  50  years  of  age  have  the  perfect  eyesight  needed  as  an 
examiner  of  cloth,  while  tne  occupation  of  cloth  sponger  working 
over  a  steam  apparatus  is  a  particularly  unhealthy  one,  as  the  large 
number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  our  trade,  especially  the  latter 
branch,  will  testify. 

We  therefore  trust  that  when  this  part  of  Schedule  K  comes  before 
your  honorable  body  a  duty  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
will  be  placed  on  manufactured  clothing  both  for  men  and  women. 

We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  intention  of  your  honorable  body  to 
conserve  the  interests  of  American  workingmen,  but  if  the  duty  is 
placed  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  interest  of  all  workers  in  the 
clotliing  trade  will  suflFer,  as  at  a  reduced  wage,  which  is  inevitable 
with  a  35  per  cent  duty,  our  purchasing  power  becomes  less.  The 
ready-made  clothing  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  workers  therein  depends  upon 
whether  they  shall  make  the  clothing  of  this  country  and  thereby 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation,  or  whether  under  the  low  duty 
as  proposed  the  clothing  of  America  shall  be  made  in  large  part  by 
workers  of  other  countries,  and  therefore  lessen  our  opportunities  and 
the  prosperity  of  all. 

We  again  request  that  a  duty  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  imposed  on  ready-to-wear  clothing,  which  is  tne  very  least  under 
which  our  welfare  may  be  preserved. 


Par.  300.— WOOL  HATS. 

HSNBT  B.  MILLEB  CO.  ET  AL.,  BEADING,  PA. 

Reading,  Pa.,  May  17,  191S. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sib:  We  desire  to  record  our  protest  against  paragraph  300 
of  Schedule  K  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  act  (which  replaces  para- 
graph 382  of  the  present  schedule),  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce 
the  tariff  duty  on  wool  hats  and  wool  hat  bodies,  finished  or  partly 
90,  from  a  specific  duty  of  44  cents  a  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad 
''alorem  to  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

W3— vox.  2—13 ^19 
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Under  the  present  tariflF,  which  was  equivalent  in  the  fiscal  year 
of  1912  to  82.44  per  cent  ad  valorem  (report  of  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  No.  15,  p.  61),  the  number  of  wool  hats  entered  for 
consumption  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  more  than  trebleii 
the  number  entered  for  consumption  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  following  statement  of  importations  is  taken  from  the  Reports 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  showing  the  following  importations  of  wool  hats  from  1907  up 
to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  1912: 

1907  (9,616  pounds) $15,900 

1908  (32,592  pounds) 51, 3^13 

1909  (28,923  pounds) 49, 4:W 

1910  (19,557  pounds) 33. 305 

1911  (19,630  pounds) 47. 1 4o 

1912  (87,675  pounds) 171. 923 

The  foreign  manufacturer,  by  reason  of  his  cheaper  labor,  notwith- 
standing the  present  duty,  is  able  to  compete  in  this  market  with  llie 
product  of  our  own  mills. 

The  specific  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  on  the  wool  hats  importo<l 
during  tne  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  was  equivalent  to  22.44 

Eer  cent  ad  valorem.  (Report  of  Department  of  Cojfuuerce  ami 
abor.) 

The  free-wool  provision  of  the  pending  tariflF  act  would  offset  thi> 
equivalent  and  justify  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  hats  to  a  »i»l 
per  cent  ad  valorem  basis,  but  it  is  proposed,  without  any  correspoiid- 
mg  offset  or  equivalent,  to  cut  this  duty  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  industry  can  not  survive  this  reduction. 

Approximately  41  per  cent  of  the  factory  cost  of  the  tyijical  wcuil 
hat  is  made  up  of  direct  and  indirect  labor  cost.  The  division  of 
factory  cost  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Wool SO 

Trimmings  (band  and  sweat) L**< 

Direct  labor J<« 

Indirect  labor,  including  packing,  boxing,  casing  and  other  factory  rost^ \'j 

The  work  upon  the  wool  hat  is  largely  handwork.  Much  of  the 
rough  labor  of  hat  making  abroad  is  performed  by  women  and  is  of  a 
character  which  compels  them  to  work  in  steam  and  dust  an<l  wet, 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  country. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  in  the  hat 
industry,  are  much  longer  than  in  this  country,  and  child  labor  i 
prevalent,  especially  in  Italy,  where  the  largest  wool-hat  facforit* 
m  the  world  are  situated. 

In  the  States  in  this  country  in  which  hat  factories  are  situate*! 
16  years  is  the  allowed  age,  with  many  other  limitations  as  to  the  ajje 
and  sex  and  hours  of  labor. 

The  whole  mode  of  hving  and  surroundings  of  the  people  employ«Ml 
in  exactly  similar  work  in  this  country  is  vastly  superior  to  that  wliicli 
prevails  abroad. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  American  manufacturer  has  been 
confined  to  the  American  market,  whereas  the  foreign  manufaoturor 
has  freely  competed  in  the  markets  of  the  world* 

Climatic  conditions  in  this  country  make  a  very  short  season  for 
the  sale  of  wool  hats,  with  the  consequence  that  to  maintain  a  plant 
and  organization  on  any  basis  it  has  been  necessary  and  is  the  custom 
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to  accumulate  between  seasons  a  considerable  stock  in  process  of 
manufacture,  hat  bodies  partly  finished,  left  only  to  be  modeled  or 
!>locked  or  fiidshed  and  trimmed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  suc- 
ceeding season. 

It  would  impose  an  unreasonable  hardship  and  injustice  upon  man- 
ufacturers to  have  the  tariff  law  go  into  immediate  effect  without  an 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  this  surplus  accumulation  and  to  readjust 
factory  operations  to  the  new  tariff  conditions. 

Tlie  wool-hat  industry  in  this  country  is  conducted  by  individuals, 
firms,  or  corporations,  none  of  which  have  been  formed  by  consoUda- 
lion  or  merger  with  any  other  concerns  heretofore  existing.  Such 
corporations  as  exist  are  either  family  affairs  or  concerns  organized 
hy  local  subscriptions  in  towns  where  they  are  located.  The  com- 
petition is  genuine  and  keen. 

We  ui^e,  therefore,  that  you  will  use  vour  best  efforts  to  obtain  the 
modification  of  paragraph  300  to  provide  for  the  50  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  and  tnat  m  any  event,  in  good  faith  and  lair  treatment  to 
.American  manufacturers,  the  time  in  which  the  new  tariff  is  to  take 
elfect  shall  allow  at  least  a  period  of  six  months  for  clearances  and 
readjustment. 


(Communications  identical  with  the  above  were  filed  by  the 
I>utchess  Hat  Works,  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  by  R.  S.  Tomp- 
kins, president,  dated  May  13,  1913;  Emmons  Bros.  Co.,  New  Yort, 
X.  Y.,  by  M.  Emmons,  president,  dated  May  17,  1913;  Mackey  Hat 
Co.,  Adamstown,  Pa.,  dated  May  21,  1913;  Merrimac  Hat  Co.,  Ames- 
l)urv,  Mass.,  by  Geo.  W.  Emerson,  dated  May  19,  1913;  and  Joseph 
Wild  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  by  John  H.  Berresford,  dated  May  16, 

vm.) 


Par.  300.— KlflTTED  WEAMNO  APPAEEL. 

LOUIS  mSTTMAN,  SECBETAST  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  KNITTING  MILLS  CO., 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  FOB  THE  MANUFAGTITBEBS  OF  KNITTED  WEABINQ 
APPABEL. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  26,  1913, 
Hon.  William  J.  Stone, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  rates  proposed  in  the  tJnaerwood  bill  (H.  R. 
•^321),  because  of  the  serious  effect  they  would  have  on  our  branch  of 
the  woolen  industry. 

Our  products  are  known  as  fancy  knit  goods,  and  include  such 
knitted  wearing  apparel  as  sweater  coats,  batning  suits,  scarfs,  shawls, 
''aps,  gloves,  and  mittens,  the  tariff  rates  on  wnich  are  embraced  in 
paragraph  300,  Schedule  K. 

During  the  decade  between  1899  and  1909  our  industry  made  rapid 
strides  in  this  country,  increasing  in  volume  from  $10,000,000  to 
W6.000,000  in  annual  business,  ana  in  equipping  most  of  the  knitting 
milk  with  modem  power-driven  machinery. 

The  entire  knittmg  industry,  according  to  the  last  United  States 
census  reports,  gave  employment  to  130,000  persons,  in  1,374  estab- 
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lishments,  which  had  $163,641,000  capital  invested.  The  wearing- 
apparel  branch  represents  a  majority  of  the  volume  of  business 
transacted,  relating  to  Schedule  K,  and  wiU,  therefore,  be  the  one 
most  affected  by  this  schedule.  In  a  directory  of  the  knit-goods  trade 
for  the  year  1912  there  are  listed,  exclusive  of  hosiery  and  underwear, 
about  800  separate  firms  manufacturing  knitted  wearing  apparel.  Of 
these,  470  firms  make  sweater  coats,  293  make  shawls  and  novelties, 
and  160  firms  make  gloves  and  mittens. 

In  order  that  this  industry  may  be  enabled  to  continue  to  exist, 
it  must  have  sufficient  rate  of  duty  to  at  least  place  it  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  with  the  foreign  manufacturers.  It  is  probably  unnecessary 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  our  costs  for  direct  labor  range 
from  150  to  300  per  cent  higher  than  the  foreign  manufacturers'  in 
similar  lines,  and  that  our  overhead  charges,  such  as  rent,  insurance, 
light,  and  power  are  also  proportionately  nigher. 

Imports  in  1896,  under  act  of  1894,  with  free  raw  wool  and  duty  of 
50  per  cent  on  manufactured  goods,  were  $2,500,000,  against  total 

?roauction  in  this  country  at  that  time  of  $8,000,000.  Under  the 
Wilson  tariff  law  imports  of  shawls,  which  are  now  an  important 
item  of  manufacture  with  us,  were  over  five  times  as  much  as  the 
domestic  production,  and  of  all  knitted  wearing  apparel  the  imports 
equaled  46.3  per  cent  of  the  domestic  output. 

The  foUowmg  tables  taken  from  official  statistics  will  demonstrate 
to  what  extent  the  imports  decreased  under  the  present  tariff,  while 
the  domestic  manufacture  increased,  thereby  affording  opportunity 
for  about  700  firms  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  this  branch  of 
the  woolen  industry  and  at  the  same  time  helping  the  country 
through  giving  employment  to  American  labor. 


Fiscal  year. 


DCPOBTS  AND  PBO- 
DUCTION  OF 
SHAWLS. 


1896. 
1899. 
1909. 


IMPORTS  AND  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  KNIT- 
TED WEARING  AP- 
PAREL. 


Amount 

of 
imports. 


S446,762 

51,568 
31,783 


1896 2,499,494 

1899 1     708,401 

1909 1     412,887 


Ad  va- 
lorem 
rate  of 
duty. 


Per  cent. 

40.0 

108.6 

94.7 


50.0 
93.8 
95.8 


Amount 

of  duty 

paid. 


Value  of 
imports. 


$178,411  I  $623,173 
56,020  107,588 
30,094  I       61,867 


1,204,777 
671,784 
395,015 


3,704,271 

1,380,185 

807,902 


Per  cent 

Amount 

of  im- 

of pro- 

ports to 

duction 

produc- 

in United 

tion. 

Stetes. 

541.4 

$115,467 

32.7 

328,730 

7.0 

879,000 

46.3 

8,000,000 

12.8 

10,025,047 

2.4 

35,029,000 

Percent 
ofin- 


m  pro- 
duction. 


185.0 
167.0 


Total 
con- 

tioiL 


$740  fV 


'n,;^M..n 

25.0    ll,4tf.  r. 
250.0   3.}.V-^«'*". 


If  the  rates  now  proposed  should  go  into  effect  the  imports  will 
surely  be  over  one-half  of  the  entire  domestic  consumption,  becaiiii^e 
only  such  goods  in  which  the  labor  cost  is  a  small  j)ortion  of  the 
enture  manufacturing  cost  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foroipi 
goods. 

We  advocate  a  specific  compensatory  duty,  plus  the  ad  valorem 
rates,  because  this  is  the  most  equitable  method  to  pursue.  In 
case  of  straight  ad  valorem  rates  the  likelihood  of  undervaluation  i'^ 
very  great,  and  would  be  hard  to  detect  on  account  of  the  frequor.t 
fluctuations  in  the  market  values  of  knit  goods.     Their  effcit  wil 
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also  be  to  further  increase  prices  at  times  of  scarcity  and  a  rising 
market,  but  to  depress  them  when  suppUes  are  overabundant  ana 
business  becomes  poor. 

Should  you  finally  decide  to  admit  wool  free  of  duty,  and  levy 
i>ulv  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  woolen  yarn,  our  recom- 
mendation is  that  you  substitute  the  following  in  place  of  para- 
graph 300: 

No.  300.  Clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
including  shawls  whether  knitted  or  woven,  and  knitted  articles  of  every  descrip* 
tioUf  maiie  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  and  not  especially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool — 

If  valued  at  no  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  and  not  more  than  70  cents  per  pound, 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

11  valued  at  more  than  70  cents  per  pound,  and  not  more  than  $1  per  pound,  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

If  valued  at  more  than  $1  per  poimd,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  rate  of  35  per  cent,  as  proposed  in  the  Underwood  bill,  will  not 
afford  sufficient  protection  to  onset  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  country  and  Europe,  excepting  on  such  low 
^ades  of  goods  on  which  the  proportion  of  labor  cost  may  be  a  small 
part  of  the  entire  mill  cost.  We  fear  that  this  will  result  in  injury 
to  us  and  our  employees,  and  that  in  consequence  we  may  be  forced 
to  cease  manufacturing  these  goods  entirely. 

In  framing  this  tariff  bill  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  seems 
to  have  taken  in  consideration  a  certain  amount  of  protection  in 
fixing  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  material  for  each  process  after  the  wool 
has  been  advanced  from  its  raw  state  until  it  came  to  the  making  of 
the  fabrics,  but  did  not  concede  anything  to  the  wearing  apparel 
made  from  these  fabrics. 

The  various  stages  of  manufacture  required  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting wool  into  wearing  apparel  are,  roughly  speaking,  (a)  convert- 
ing raw  wool  into  tops;  (b)  converting  tops  into  yarn;  (c)  converting 
yarn  into  fabric;  (d)  converting  fabric  into  wearing  apparel. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  tops  is  set  at  15  per  cent,  on  yarn  at  20  per 
(ont,  on  fabric  at  35  per  cent,  and  on  wearing  apparel  the  same  rate 
of  35  per  cent,  each  process  carrying  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the 
prweding  one,  excepting  on  wearing  apparel.  This  is  surely  unjust 
to  the  manufacturers  in  this  industry  as  well  as  to  the  thousands  of 
t^mployees  who  are  dependent  for  their  UveUhood  on  this  business. 

All  the  protection  which  the  manufacturer  of  wearing  apparel 
a(  tually  has  is  the  difference  between  the  duty  on  the  cost  of  his 
material  and  the  duty  on  the  import  price  of  the  finished  goods. 

We  quote  below  the  general  scale  of  wages  paid  in  Germany,  which 
is  our  principal  competitor,  as  compared  with  the  wages  which  we 
pay,  to  show  that  we  do  not  figure  too  great  a  difference  in  our  cost  of 
conversion  as  against  the  foreign-made  goods. 


Wages  per  week. 


Germany. 


United 

States. 


5*»«ter. experienced  (male) $6.00-110.00  I  $18.00-124.00 

wiJiter helper  (male) 3.00-   5.00'    10.00-15.00 

fmishon and  w^inders  (female) >    2.00-    4.50  i     6.00-15.00 

Appnenlkw I  2.00  i  6.00 
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The  German  manufacturers  have  a  further  advantage  in  that  a  great 
number  of  their  operatives  own  their  own  machines  and  make  up  the 
merchandise  at  their  homes,  thereby  decreasing  the  cost  for  plant  and 
factory  expense  to  the  manufacturers.  Also  m  that  during  the  first 
three  years  of  emplovment  their  employees  serve  as  apprentices  and 
receive  but  a  very  slight  remuneration. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  cost  of  certain  sweater 
coats  made  in  Germany,  the  duty  to  be  paid,  the  cost  to  the  importer 
and  to  the  manufacturer,  if  the  same  were  made  in  this  coim try,  based 
oil  free  wool  and  20  per  cent  duty  on  woolen  yams. 


Cost  of  material— yam 
Cost  of  conversion 

Total  cost 


Cost  to 

Oennan 

manullEto- 

turer. 

Duty,  35 
per  cent. 

Cost  to 

United 

States 

importer. 

S12.41 
3.00 

15.41 

$5.39 

tao.80 

Cost  to 

United 

States 

manufftc- 

turer. 
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This  does  not  take  into  consideration  any  protection  on  profit,  nor 
on  cost  of  selling  and  distribution.  The  adaed  duty  over  that  to  be 
paid  on  the  material,  woolen  yarn,  is  only  $1.05,  whereas  the  diflfercnce 
m  cost  of  conversion  amounts  to  $4.50.  On  this  basis  the  importer 
can  easily  undersell  the  American  manufacturer,  who  must  not  only 
pay  more  for  his  material,  but  must  also  pay  around  150  per  cent 
more  for  wages  and  labor,  in  converting  tiiis  material  into  wearing 
apparel.  This  difference  in  cost  is  borne  out  bv  the  investigation  of 
the  Tariff  Board,  from  whose  report  the  above  illustration  is  taken  as 
a  typical  average.  (See  report,  p.  921 .)  To  place  such  an  article  on 
a  competitive  basis  a  duty  of  over  45  per  cent  will  be  required. 

You  can  find  detailed  cost  accounts  of  our  products  in  part  4,  sta- 
tion 2,  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K.  Their  export 
accountants  investigated  the  costs  of  manufacturing  fancy  knit  g(H>«l> 
in  various  mills  throughout  the  United  States,  and  their  fimlings  will 
substantiate  our  statements. 

There  are  many  articles  made  in  which  the  proportion  of  labor  co^l 
is  much  greater  than  that  quoted  above.  Such  goods  should  have 
greater  rates  of  duty.  There  are  also  many  items  in  which  the  pp»- 
portion  of  labor  cost  is  less,  and  such  goods  can  stand  lower  rat<»s  of 
duty.  The  principle  of  having  different  rates  apply  on  various  gratles 
of  quality  was  recognized  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  fixing: 
rates  of  other  schedules,  and  to  be  consistent  they  should  have  applied 
this  principle  to  Schedule  K  as  well. 

In  grading  the  rates  of  duty  according  to  quality  or  different  values 
per  pound,  the  poor  man  will  be  enabled  to  buy  nis  wearing  apparel 
at  lowest  prices,  while  the  goods  of  higher  value,  in  which  the  lahor 
cost  is  a  larger  element,  by  carrying  hirfier  rates,will  place  the  burden 
of  revenue  on  those  who  are  better  able  to  carry  it.  Besides  thi'*.  h 
large  portion  of  the  finer  grades  of  our  products  are  used  for  athlevie 
and  sporting  purposes,  such  as  football  sweaters,  hunting  coats,  gt^lf 
gloves,  bathing  suits,  and  hockey  caps.  These  articles  are  not  neces- 
sities and  should  be  classed  among  luxuries,  on  which  the  policy  ha> 
been  to  levy  higher  rates  of  duty. 
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In  a  report  on  efficiency  of  American  labor  as  compared  with  that 
in  Great  feritain^  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  compiled  a  report 
indicating  that  it  takes  144  wage  earners  to  produce  $100,000  added 
value  to  knit  goods  as  against  312  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain..  The 
report  further  states  that  the  144  American  knitters  earn  in  wages 
$49,800,  while  the  312  British  workmen  earn  $58,300.  On  this  basis 
each  American  workingman  has  earned  $345  against  the  British  work- 
ingman's  $186,  or  almost  twice  as  much.  While  the  difference  in 
wages  is  real,  the  difference  in  efficiencj  is  only  apparent  because  the 
lower  standard  of  values  prevailing  m  Great  Britain  naturally  re- 
quires that  a  greater  quantitv  of  gooas  be  produced  for  any  given  sum, 
and  it  takes  proportionately  more  men  to  manufacture  it.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  that  the  American  knitters  can  produce 
more  goods  in  a  given  length  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  our  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  American  knitters  are  not  more  proficient.  It 
13  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  recent  development  of  the  knitting  industry  in  this  country,  but 
also  because  of  the  lact  that  knitters  in  Eiurope  are  settled  in  certain 
districts  and  are  brought  up  from  childhood  on  to  learn  the  techni- 
calities of  the  trade,  through  the  trade  schools  and  the  apprenticeship 
systems,  thus  becoming  in  time  as  expert  as  their  fathers  and  grano- 
fathers  before  them,  who  most  likely  were  in  the  same  trade. 

Many  of  the  machines  used  here  are  imported  from  Europe,  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is  not  greater  in  one  place  than  the 
other. 

We  do  not  export  any  of  this  product  whatever  from  this  country, 
the  principal  exporting  countnes  being  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Prance,  and  Italy. 

Suoting  from  the  same  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  we 
that  the  wages  per  hour  of  labor  were  140  per  cent  higher  in  this 
country''  than  in  Great  Britain  and  that  *^the  wages  per  hour  In 
Germany  average  three-fourths  and  in  France  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  corresponding  amount  received  by  British  workingmen.''  Wages 
in  Italy  are  even  lower  than  in  France. 

Based  on  the  scales  of  wages  above  shown  and  the  fact  that  American 
wages  account  for  $498  out  of  each  $1,000  of  added  value,  the  following 
Uble  will  demonstrate  in  percentages  the  difference  in  costs  which 
may  be  expected  under  the  Underwood  bill,  also  rates  actually  re- 
quired to  place  our  products  on  a  competitive  basis,  without  affording 
any  protection  on  profits  nor  on  cost  oi  selling  and  distribution: 


^teml  cost — Tarn. 
^ODrwskmcpst.,... 


Total  manafacturlng  cost . 
^otr  to  be  paid  at  35  per  cent. . 


Total  cost  to  Importer 

B&te  of  duty  actuaUy  required  to  equal 
lOD  per  cent,  or  cost  to  United  States  man* 
afifcfturer 


Cost  to 
United 
States 
manufac- 
turer. 


Per  cent. 
66.75 
33.25 


100.00 


Cost  to 
1     British 
1   manufac- 
turer. 

Cost  to 
German 
manufac- 
turer. 

Cost  to 
French 
manufac- 
turer. 

Per  cent. 
55.62 
9.23 

Per  cent. 
55.62 
13.85 

Per  cent. 
55.62 
10.39 

60.47 
24.21 

66.01 
23.10 

64.85 
22.70 

93.68 
43.95 

89.11 
51.48 

87.55 
54.11 

Cost  to 
Italian 
manufac- 
turer. 


Per  cent. 
55.62 
8.31 


63.93 
22.38 


86.31 


56.36 
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In  setting  the  time  when  the  new  tariff  rates  on  Schedule  K  shall 
take  effect,  consideration  should  be  given  that  the  changes  be  made 
at  such  times  as  will  minimize  the  harmful  effects  on  the  dealers  and 
storekeepers  throughout  the  country  as  well  as  on  the  manufacturers 
of  the  different  processes.  Current  contracts  are  based  on  present 
rates  of  duty  and  a  change  in  midseason  will  mean  a  tremendous  loss 
to  be  borne  by  everyone  concerned  in  the  business. 

There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  woolen  textile  goods  are 
in  process  in  much  larger  quantities  than  at  other  times,  and  the  least 
disturbance  in  values  will  be  created  by  having  the  new  rates  take 
effect  between  seasons,  which  means  about  the  end  of  the  year  on 
wearing  apparel  and  two  months  earlier  on  raw  material. 

Our  oranch  of  the  woolen  industry  should  not  be  offered  as  the 
^'sacrificial  lamb''  to  the  clamor  against  Schedule  K.  On  the  con- 
trary it  should  be  encouraged,  because  the  business  is  conducted  on 
legitimate  lines,  energetic  competition  holds  down  prices,  and  there  are 
no  trusts  nor  any  large  corporations  who  can  control  the  output. 
Furthermore,  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  we  first  knit  our  own 
fabrics  and  then  convert  them  into  the  knitted  wearins:  apparel,  thus 
getting  closer  to  the  consumer  by  eliminating  the  middlemen  deaUng 
in  fabrics. 

Our  industry  has  afforded  opportunity,  which  was  not  controlled 
by  any  trust,  for  800  individual  firms  to  embark  in  the  business,  all 
of  them  of  moderate  capitalization,  not  one  of  them  having  as  much 
as  a  million  dollars  stock. 

The  volume  of  business  is  spread  among  so  many  manufacturers 
that  they  themselves  keep  prices  down  by  keen  competition,  and  this 
should  be  a  further  reason  for  your  consideration  in  encouraging  the 
industry  through  adequate  tariff  rates. 


supplementary  brief. 

May  27,  1913. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Stone, 

Senate  Finance  Oommitteej  Washington^  D,  C. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  suggestion,  we  herein  submit  the  follo\*Tn^ 
as  supplementary  to  our  brief  relating  to  knitted  wearing  appareX 
Schedule  K,  paragraph  No.  300. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  in  the  event  it  is  finally  decided  to  admit 
wool  free  of  duty  ana  to  levy  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent  on 
woolen  yarn,  you  provide  a  separate  paragraph  for  our  product  from 
that  on  clothing,  as  follows: 

Par.  300a.  Knitted  clothing,  ready  made,  and  knitted  articles  of  wearing  apparol  «>f 
every  description,  including  shawls  whether  knitted  or  woven,  and  knitted  artic)o5  of 
every  description  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  and  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool: 

If  valued  at  no  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per  pound  and  not  more  than  70  cents  per  pound. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  valued  at  more  than  70  cents  per  pound  and  not  more  than  $1  per  pound.  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

If  valued  at  more  than  $1  per  pound,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  for  a  separate  clause  covering  knitted  wearing  apparel,  as 
distinct  from  other  clothing,  because  of  the  following  reasons: 
The  nature  of  the  industries  is  entirely  unlike. 
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The  manufacturer  of  clothing  buys  his  cloth  ready  made,  while  we 
use  yai'n  for  our  raw  material,  and  after  making  our  own  fabrics  have 
another  conversion  cost  in  order  to  cut  and  finish  the  articles  of  wear- 
ingapparel  to  the  required  size  and  style. 

The  manufacturer  of  clothing  turns  his  capital  over  several  times 
a  year,  on  account  of  the  light,  medium,  and  heavy  weight  clothes 
used  at  different  periods  in  the  year,  while  we  can  turn  our  capital 
but  once,  because  the  goods  we  produce  are  used  almost  exclusively 
in  cold  weather. 

On  account  of  the  clothing  manufacturers'  short  seasons  there  are 
frequent  changes  in  style  and  fashion,  so  that  dealers  in  this  country 
would  not  risk  placing  import  orders  for  future  delivery. 

In  our  product  there  are  many  articles,  such  as  babies'  sacques, 
babies'  leggings,  bathing  suits,  sweater  coats,  shawls,  gloves,  and  mit- 
tens whicn  are  used  without  change  of  style  year  after  year,  so  the 
dealer  will  not  hesitate  to  place  import  orders.  Just  as  happened 
under  the  Wilson  law  of  1894,  when,  despite  the  fact  that  higher  rates 
than  now  proposed  were  in  force,  the  imports  increased  abnormally, 
ah  hough  domestic  manufacturers  were  out  of  work  and  seeking  orders 
to  keep  their  mills  going.  In  otherwords,  we  are  not  protected  against 
importations  by  the  *' style  factor,''  as  are  the  makers  of  men^  and 
women's  clothing,  suits  and  cloaks. 

The  average  ad  valorem  equivalent  rate  on  such  knitted  wearing 
apparel  as  was  imported  has  oeen  about  95  per  cent  for  the  past  few 
years,  while  it  was  around  75  per  cent  on  otner  wearing  apparel,  due 
to  the  higher  average  value  per  pound. 

The  Underwood  rates  now  proposed  would  therefore  cut  the  actual 
tariif  from  95  per  cent  down  to  35  per  cent  on  knitted  wearing  apparel, 
while  they  would  reduce  other  clothing  from  75  per  cent  down  to  35 
per  cent. 

We  would  be  getting  a  much  larger  reduction  and  we  are  less  abje 
to  stand  it. 

At  the  time  the  rates  were  on  a  highly  protective  basis  it  was  not 
essential  as  it  will  be  now  for  us  to  have  a  separate  paragraph. 

The  rates  herein  proposed  will  place  our  industry  on  a  strictly  com- 
petitive bai^is  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  but  they  may  not  apply 
equally  as  well  on  woven  clothing. 

Our  industry,  although  it  has  afforded  opportunity  for  about  800 
individual  firms  to  embark  in  the  business,  is  confused  with  other 
lines.  In  the  tariff  bill  it  is  included  with  clothing,  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  census  reports  it  Ls  included  with  hosiery  and 
knit  goods.  This  tends  to  create  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the 
extent  and  standing  of  the  industry,  and  a  separate  clause  for  knitted 
wearing  apparel  under  Schedule  K  will  help  to  prevent  further  mis- 
understanding of  this  kind. 


MAX  LOWENTHAL  ft  SONS,  BOCHESTSB,  N.  T. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  A  fay  24,  1913. 
Hrm.  F.  McL/.  Simmons, 

VnUed  States  Senate,  Washingtov,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Deeply  interested  in  the  tariff  reform  policy  of  the 
IVmocratic  Party  as  a  citizen  who  has  long  advocated  it  and  as  a 
manufacturer  whose  business  is  to  be  affected,  allow  me  to  point  out 
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two  clauses  in  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  inconsistent  with  each  othor 
and  sure  to  work  harm  to  domestic  industries  if  adopted.  Reference 
is  made  to  those  in  Schedule  K  which  provide  a  20  per  cent  duty  on 
yarns  and  35  per  cent  on  knit  ^oods  made  of  them. 

These  provisions  if  enacted  into  law  will  im{)ose  a  distinct  handicap 
upon  the  American  knitter  as  against  his  foreign  competitor,  whereas 
an  equal  start  at  the  least  must  have  been  intended  by  tlie  framer-j 
of  the  bill.  The  inequity  inherent  in  this  discrimination  could  not 
have  been  realized  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  commimication  to  point 
it  out. 

The  knitter  must  repay  the  spinner  the  20  per  cent  duty  which  has 
been  added  to  the  sellmg  price  of  yarn,  his  raw  material.  Thus  ho  Le 
handicapped  at  the  start.  The  35  per  cent  on  knit  goods,  then,  is  only 
15  per  cent  protection  to  the  American  knitter  who,  since  he  must 
pay  the  above-mentioned  20  per  cent  on  yarns,  is  in  reality  at  a  5  per 
cent  disadvantage  with  his  foreign  rival,  which,  together  with  the 
very  materially  lower  European  labor  cost  (marks  or  francs  beinj: 
paid  where  we  pay  dollars),  would  make  American  competition  on 
all-wool  knit  goods  impossible. 

Convinced  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  intended  to  frame  a  tariff  measure  with  due  regard 
to  aU  its  effects,  it  is  ev^ident  upon  above  showing  that  in  the  instance 
under  consideration  that  intention  has  not  been  adequately  carriwl 
out.  Such  incidental  protection  as  is  inherent  in  even  a  revenue 
tariff  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  spinner,  whereas  the  American  knitter 
is  not  even  left  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  foreign  rival.  Hen* 
is  the  inconsistency  in  the  treatment  of  two  branches  of  one  industry 
working  out  into  unfairness  as  to  the  knitter,  who,  of  the  two,  Ls  in 
greater  need  of  protection.  He  expends  a  larger  percenta<;e  of 
wages  on  his  product  than  does  the  spinner,  and  having  but  one  sale 
season  per  year  to  the  spinner^s  two,  has  a  greater  interest  charge 
to  carry. 

In  view  of  the  above  the  contention  is  that  with  a  20  per  cent 
duty  on  yarns  a  35  per  cent  rate  on  knit  goods  is  inadequate,  the 
minimum  of  safety  being  45  per  cent. 

A  brief  on  this  subject  submitted  by  the  undersigned  to  the  IIou?o 
of  Representatives  presented  alternative  propositions — if  20  per  cent 
on  raw  wool,  then  40  on  yams,  60  per  cent  on  knit  goods;  if  wool  im 
the  free  list,  then  25  per  cent  on  yams,  50  per  cent  on  knit  goods. 

Congress,  in  its  discretion,  named  a  rate  5  per  cent  below  that  asked 
for  on  a  free-wool  basis,  and  doing  the  same  on  knit  goods  by  fixinj?  a 
45  ner  cent  rate  would  restore  parity  and  do  justice  to  all  conceme<i 

Canada's  duty  on  knit  fabrics  is  at  the  rate  here  asked  for,  45  per 
cent,  with  free  wool  (except  certain  specified  sorts)  and  gives  12 J  j^er 
cent  preferential  to  its  parent  country,  Great  Britain.  The  tariff  nill 
in  its  present  form  is  m  effect  a  5  per  cent  preferential  rate  to  all 
Europe  as  against  an  important  home  industry — ^most  surelv  an 
unintended  oversight,  calling  for  correction.  If  left  unchanged  the 
result  must  be  to  invite  our  trans-Atlantic  competitors  to  furnish  the 
American  public  with  the  better  all-wool  knit  goods,  forcing  the 
home  producer  to  seek  his  profit  by  increasing  mixtures  of  cotton 
and  otner  substitutes  for  wool — a  most  undesirable  outcome  alike  for 
producer  and  user  of  such  fabrics. 
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Under  existing  law  knit  goods  were  subject  to  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  a  compensatory  wool  duty  in  addition,  totaling  on 
certain  grades  up  to  100  per  cent.  The  duty  asked  for,  45  per  cent, 
hr  the  shifting  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  becomes  only  25  per  cent 
in  competition  with  the  foreigner  who  does  not  pay  a  20  per  cent  duty 
in  the  cost  price  of  yams.  Therefore,  45  per  cent,  in  reality  25  per 
cent  as  far  as  there  is  any  protection  to  the  American  knitter,  is  cer- 
tainly a  substantial  reduction  from  rates  heretofore  prevailing  and  a 
carrying  out  of  the  promise  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  mandate 
given  to  it  by  the  American  people. 


Pars.  302-312.— CAEPETS. 

J.  KENNASD  ft  SONS  CARPET  CO.  (address  not  given). 

April  17,  1913. 
Hon.  OscAB  Undeewood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

WasMngtonj  D.  C, 

Deab  Sm:  As  jobbers  and  retailers  of  carpetings  and  ru^  we  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  new  tariff  bill  now  before  Congress, 
especially  in  sections  306  to  313,  inclusive,  of  Schedule  K.  We  desire 
to  respectf  uDy  call  your  attention  to  an  omission,  which  we  think  your 
committee  intended  to  incorporate,  or  maybe  the  omission  to  which 
we  refer  did  not  suggest  itself  to  jour  committee  because  the  members 
thereof  are  not  personally  familiar  with  the  details  and  technicalities 
of  this  particular  class  of  merchandise. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  intent  of  the  committee  is  to  reduce 
materially  the  existing  tariff  on  practically  all  classes  of  carpets  and 
nigs,  except  orientals  and  other  expensive  grades,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  luxuries,  and  this  intent  is  carried  out  admirably  in  the 
l)in,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  carpets  by  the  roll;  but  section  313,  as  now 
written,  in  our  opinion,  destroys,  to  a  great  extent,  the  idea  of  the 
committee,  inasmuch  as  it  places  a  much  higher  duty  on  the  lower 
grades  of  rugs  woven  in  one  piece  than  on  the  identical  grades  when 
wade  up  in  rolls.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  section  313,  if  written 
as  follows,  would  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  committee: 

tJBc.  313.  Carpets  of  every  description  woven  whole  for  rooms  the  value  of  which 
exceeds  30  cents  per  square  foot,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem;  30  cents  per  square  foot 
and  under  the  same  duty  shall  be  assessed  as  that  which  applies  to  the  same  or  similar 
grades  of  carpets. 

We  make  this  suggestion  for  the  reason  that  in  the  last  few  years  the 
manufacturers  of  carpetings  have  replaced  their  narrow  looms,  to  a 
very  lar^  extent,  with  wide  looms  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  make 
''arpets  m  a  solid  piece  for  rooms,  which  heretofore  they  were  unable 
to  do.  For  example,  we  are  able  to  purchase  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  a  tapestry  Brussels  carpet  woven  whole  for  rooms,  say, 
u  by  12  feet,  at  as  low  a  price  as  $8.  There  are  other  grades,  including 
.Vuninsters  and  velvets,  ranging  from  this  price  up  to  $20,  manufac- 
tured very  largely  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

These  grades  are  sold  very  largely  throughout  the  entire  country. 
^  that  persons  of  moderate  means  are  able  to  purchase  a  rug  of  gooa 
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appearance  and  fair  quality  for  their  rooms  at  quite  a  moderate  price, 
^ould  the  proposed  duty  of  50  per  centum  remain  as  it  now  appears 
in  the  bill  it  would  absolutely  prohibit  any  competition  between  for- 
eign and  American  manufacturers  and  would  prevent  the  importation 
of  any  of  the  lower  and  medium  grades. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  committee  in  its  desire  to  reduce  the 
tariff  and  are  therefore  emboldened  to  make  this  suggestion,-  which 
we  trust  will  be  received  and  considered  by  your  honorable  body. 

We  suggest  a  dividing  line  of  30  cents  per  square  foot,  so  that  all  of 
the  finer  grades  of  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms  would  pay  the  50 
per  centum  ad  valorem  (these  are  generalljr  purchased  by  people  of 
more  or  less  wealth  and  could  well  take  this  rate  of  duty),  and  the 
lower  grades  of  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms  can  be  imported  on 
the  same  basis  as  carpets  of  the  same  grade  by  the  roll. 

Our  experience  in  the  carpet  business  in  St.  Louis  covers  a  pericni 
of  nearly  60  years,  and  we  therefore  feel  justified,  from  our  knowledge, 
in  making  the  above  suggestion  as  to  the  dividing  line. 

In  submitting  this  communication  for  your  consideration,  and  in 
order  that  you  may  know  the  character  of  our  firm,  we  respectfuUy 
refer  you  to  the  honorable  Speaker  of  the  House,  either  of  the  Senators 
representing  our  State,  or  any  of  the  three  }vepresentatives  from  our 
city,  with  all  of  whom  the  writer  has  a  personal  acquaintance. 


Par.  314.— AHOOSA  GOAT  8KISS. 

STONE,  TIMLOW   *   CO.  (INC.).  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BT  ALBEBT   H.  STONZ, 

PRESIDENT. 

Boston,  April  29,  1911 
Hon.  FuRNiFOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee ^  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D,  (7. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  314,  pajr** 
77,  in  11.  R.  3321,  new  proposed  tariff  bill,  and  to  point  out  t-o  yon 
the  injustice  of  this  dutv  on  Angora  goat  skins  that  are  brought  hon» 
to  be  unhaired  and  used  for  leatner  purposes. 

Treasury  Decisions  15699  and  22831  rule  that  Cape  Angora  goat 
skins  should  be  brought  in  free,  and  we  have  built  up  a  very  larj:** 
raw  skin  and  leather  business  on  this  product.  It  seems  to  uj<  mt)'t 
inconsistent  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  havo 
seen  fit  to  put  a  duty  on  thij  particular  article,  and  we  wish  y«>\i 
would  use  your  good  offices  in  having  it  changed  when  the  mattor 
comes  up  before  yo  r  committee  in  the  Senate. 

We  at  the  present  time  employ  upward  of  200  hands  in  our  fat^ 
tories,  and  unless  this  paragraph  is  changed  and  Angora  goat  skin>, 
intended  to  be  unhaired  and  used  for  leather  purposes,  brought  in 
free  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  continue  this  business.  The  pro* 
posed  new  bill  makes  all  kinds  of  goatskins  and  sheepskins  free,  s*i 
you  can  readily  see  the  injustice  of  assessing  a  20  per  cent  duty  ou  An- 
gora goat  skins  used  for  leather  purposes.  We  think  it  was  the  int4»n« 
tion  of  the  committee  who  framed  this  bill  to  have  Angora  goat  skiu^ 
and  alpaca  brought  in  for  fur  purposes  and  tanned  with  the  hair  oc 
dutiable,  but  under  the  wormng  of  the  new  paragraph  it  wouk 
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include  our  product,  and  we  could  not,  of  course,  compete  with  other 
kinds  of  goatskins  and  pay  this  high  duty. 

If  you  will  look  over  the  Treasury  decisions  we  refer  to,  you  will  notice 
that  the  report  went  into  considerable  detail  in  separating  Turkish 
and  Persian  blooded  Angoras  suitable  for  fur  purposes  and  Cape 
Anfroras  which  are  crosi:ed  with  Cape  goat.  We  truot  that  you  will 
Irujkiiito  this  matter  and  realize  the  importance  of  keeping  American 
workmen  employed  under  the  new  tariff  bill  now  being  enacted. 

We  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  very  important  matter, 
and  trust  we  may  be  Javored  with  your  reph^. 


Par.  814.— EAIB  OF  THE  ALPACA. 

ITATIOKAL  ASSOCIATION   07   WOOL   MANUFACTimEBS,    688    ATLANTIC 
AVEHITB,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BT  WINTHBOP  L.  MABVIN,  SECBETABT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  22, 1913, 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

Svbcommittee  on  the  Woolen  Schedule, 

Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  paragraph  314,  Schedule  K,  of  the  proposed  tariff 
bill,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  in  subsequent  paragraphs  tops,  yarns,  cloth,  and  other  manu- 
factures of  alpaca  are  subject  to  duties  ranging  from  25  to  50  per 
cent. 

On  behalf  of  manufacturers  using  alpaca  as  a  raw  material,  I 
respectfully  urge  that  these  proposed  rates  on  manufactures  are 
inadequate  to  safeguard  the  American  industry,  and  that  alpaca  be 
placed  upon  the  free  list.  The  alpaca  is  native  to  Peru  and  adjacent 
countries,  and,  unlike  the  Angora  goat,  producing  mohair,  has  never 
been  domesticated  in  the  United  States.  Our  entire  supply  of  alpaca 
must  therefore  be  imported  and  the  placing  of  a  duty  upon  it  in- 
evitably increases  the  cost  of  the  material  without  the  slightest 
pretense  of  any  advantage  to  any  industry  in  this  country. 

Alpaca  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coat  linings  and  lustrous 
dress  goods,  indispensable  fabrics  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  These 
fabrics  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  regarded  as  luxuries. 
Alpaca  should  never  have  been'  classed  with  mohair,  as  it  does  not 
sufficiently  compete  with  that  fiber.  It  is  impossible  to  make  plush 
of  it,  as  it  is  so  soft  and  silky,  and  it  should  rather  have  been  classed 
with  wool. 

As  alpaca  is  not  produced  in  this  country,  the  proposed  duty  of 
20  per  cent  is  an  unnecessary  and  profitless  burden,  first  on  the 
American  manufacturers  of  alpaca  fabrics,  and  second  on  the  millions 
<»f  purchasers  of  alpaca  goods.  If  revenue  is  desired,  it  would  much 
better  be  derived  fi'om  some  article  of  voluntary  use  not  produced  in 
Jhe  United  States  rather  than  a  necessary  article  of  everyday  con- 
sumption. The  case  for  putting  alpaca  upon  the  free  list  is  much 
^t^onger  that  the  case  for  a  similar  treatment  of  wool. 
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Pars.  314-318.— MOHAIB,  ETC. 

WM.  BBOWK   ft   CO.  (INC).,    129   COMMEBCIAL    STBEET,  SALEM,  OREO. 

Salem,  Oreg,,  May  10, 1913, 
Hon.  George  Earl  Chamberlain, 

United  States  Senate,  WasMngtonj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  you  herewith  a  short  statement  of  the 
goat  raisers  of  the  United  States,  which  sets  forth  this  matter  briefly 
and  to  the  point.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  rate  on  raw  mohair  in 
the  House  bill  of  20  per  cent,  but,  after  investigation,  we  find  that 
the  duties  on  the  resultant  manufactured  products  are  too  low. 
Unless  the  manufacturer  can  continue  in  business  our  market  is 

fone.  We  will  then  have  to  ship  our  hair  abroad  on  a  free  trade 
asis,  with  a  freight  handicap  against  us,  or  go  out  of  business. 
Whereas  sheep  have  decreased  15  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years,  goats 
have  increased  50  per  cent,  a  most  significant  fact. 

We  inclose  table  of  amended  rates,  which  will  enable  the  manu- 
facturers to  continue  business  and  to  buy  our  hair.  These  rates  are 
tremendous  reductions  on  the  present  law. 

We  kindly  ask  that  vou  will  use  all  of  your  powerful  endeavors  to 
get  the  committee  in  tlie  Senate  to  adopt  these  rates. 


AMENDMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  ANGORA  GOAT  RAISERS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Schedule  K,  for  paragraphs  315,  316,  317,  and  318  of  H.  R.  3321,  amend  as  folJowfr: 

Page  77,  line  5,  for  "25"  insert  '*35." 

Page  77,  line  7,  for  **30"  insert  "45." 

Page  77,  line  10,  for  "40"  insert  "55." 

Page  77,  line  16,  for  "50"  insert  "65." 

Making  paragraphs  314,  315,  316,  317,  and  318  read  as  follows: 

"314.  Bair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  all  hair  on  \he 
skin  of  such  animals,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"315.  Tops  made  from  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  aniniaU, 
36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"316.  Yarns  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animaL. 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"317.  Cloth  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  of  the  hair  of  tlie 
Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  eie*-, 
tion,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"318.  Plusxies,  velvets,  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  woven  or  knit, 
whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  entire  surface,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  the  hair 
of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  articles  made  Wholly  or  ib 
chief  value  of  such  plushes  or  velvets,  65  per  cent  ad  valorem.*' 


STATEMENT   OP  THE   GOAT  RAISERS   OP  THE  UNFTED   STATES. 

The  Underwood  bill  (H,  R.  3321)  makes  the  following  rate  on  mohair: 

"  Raw  mohair,  20  per  cent. " 

This  duty  is  satisfactory  under  existing  circumstances  to  the  goat  raisers  of  xh*- 
United  States. 

We  are  equally  interested,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  of  mohair  produ<*t«> 
(using  our  raw  mohair)  have  sufficient  duty  to  enable  tliem  to  continue  manufac- 
turing here,  and  thereby  continue  to  buy  American-raised  mohair. 

We  understand  that  the  Underwood  duties  on  mohair  tops,  yams,  cloths,  And 
plushes  are  too  low  and,  unless  advanced,  manufacturing  can  not  continue  on  ixs 
present  scale  here,  in  which  case  we  must  seek  a  market  abroad  on  a  free-trade  lower-' 
priced  basis,  with  a  handicap  of  freight  to  Europe  against  the  American  grower. 
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We  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Fiaance  Committee  and  each  Senator  the  significant 
fact  that  in  the  last  10  years  (1900-1910)  sheep  in  the  United  States  have  decreased 
over  15  per  cent  in  numbers,  whereas  m  identically  the  same  period  Angora  goats 
have  increased  here  over  50  per  cent.  (See  Abstract  Census,  1910,  pp.  332,  333.) 
WThere  we  were  raising  2,000,000  pounds  of  mohair  in  1900,  we  are  now  raising  6,000,000 
Douuds,  principally  in  the  following  States:  Texas,  California,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona. 

We  are  informed  that  there  are  13,000,000  pounds  of  raw  mohair  consumed  in  the 
rnited  States,  of  which  there  is  raised  here  6,000,000  pounds  and  imported  7,000,000 
pounds  (even  at  the  present  high  rate  of  duty);  surely  this  is  competitive  and  will 
r>e  still  more  so  with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  mohair  to  20  per  cent.  It  is 
'HIT  opinion  that  we  should  not  be  further  handicapped  by  removing  the  market 
which  we  now  have  for  our  hair  among  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  this 
will  be  the  result  unless  the  duties  in  the  House  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  on  the  resultant 
pnviiicta  are  very  materially  advanced. 

We  are  now  raising  45  per  cent  of  the  quantity  used  here.  The  production  in  the 
\ii-t  10  years  of  Angora  goat  hair  has  increased  50  per  cent.  The  articles  made  from 
mnhair  are  luxuries.  Why  can  we  not  be  allowed  to  further  increase  the  production 
of  mohair,  particularly  when  we  have  in  this  country  thousands  of  acres  which  is 
a'ijpted  for  that  purpose  and  nothing  else.  The  only  three  countries  raising  mohair 
Jir«*  thp  United  States,  Turkey,  and  South  Africa;  both  Turkey  and  South  Africa  are 
trying  by  legislative  degrees  to  destroy  the  American  goat  industry. 

We  rely  on  you  to  espouse  such  a  just  cause  as  ours  and  to  place  sufficient  duties 
•m  the  resultant  products  of  mohair  to  enable  us  to  sell,  as  we  are  now  doing,  in 
in«  reusing  quantities  the  beautiful  fiber  of  the  American  Angora  goat. 

K^spectfully  submitted  by  the  goat  raisers  of  the  United  States. 


SOUTHWEST  TEXAS  SHEEP  AND  GOAT  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  AND 
SDWABDS  COUNTY  ANGOBA  GOAT  ASSOCIATION. 

Hon.  Chables  A.  Culberson. 

To  Our  Honorable  Senior  Senator:  We,  the  undersigned  citi- 
zens, petition  you  as  our  representative  in  Congress  to  use  your  influ- 
ence to  save  the  flockmasters  of  Texas  and  the  United  States  from 
financial  embarrassment  by  amending  the  Underwood  bill  (H.  R. 
3321),  which  places  wool  on  the  free  list,  to  carry  a  duty  of  at  least 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  majoritv  of  sheep  raisers  of  Texas 
aro  Democrats,  and  we  never  dreamed  that  our  Democratic  Congress 
R'ould  give  us  less  than  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  was  passed  in 
the  previous  Underwood  bill.  Why  should  the  great  wool  industry 
nf  the  l^nitod  States  be  destroyed  or  irreparably  crippled  at  one  fell 
blow  ?  Why  should  not  the  sheep  men  of  America  be  treated  with 
tho  same  consideration  that  the  Underwood  bill  concedes  to  the 
?utrar  industry  by  giving  three  years  to  adjust  its  business  to  the 
ii^w  conditions  ?  We  feel  that  our  Senators  with  maturer  judgment 
Mid  broa^Jer  statesmanship  will  deal  more  justly  with  our  industry, 
"•hich  is  a  g^reat  revenue  producer,  than  has  been  conceded  by  the 
House.  We  do  not  complain  that  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  has 
boen  granted  to  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods,  but  we  do  Ihink 
that  the  Senate  should  grant  the  wool  producer  sufficient  duty  to 
?*vo  our  cause  from  destruction,  or  at  least  give  us  sufficient  time  to 
1(1  just  our  business  to  the  new  conditions. 

We  plead  further  that  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  mohair 
»f  the  Underwood  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  be  sustained  and  passed  by  the 
?«iale.  The  Angora  goat  uidustry  is  growing  and  promising,  having 
mrreased  50  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years.  In  1900  we  produced 
i/W,000  pounds;  to-day  we  produce  6,000,000.  There  are  about 
13.1*00,000  pounds  consumed  in  the  United  States,  of  which  55  per 
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cent  is  imported.  Mohair  is  manufactured  into  articles  of  luxun', 
such  as  plushes  for  cars  and  pile  fabrics  and  imitation  furs,  automobile 
and  carriage  tops,  fine  dress  goods  and  other  fabrics,  such  as  the 
wealthy  can  afford,  and  it  is  everywhere  conceded  that  the  highest 
tariff  duties  should  be  on  luxuries  and  that  the  rich  should  bear  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  Government. 

Mohair  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  hill  country  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Wyomintr, 
and  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry  are  enterprising  and  hopeful 
and  are  creating  real  wealth  in  a  wasted,  desolate,  and  rugged  count n 
which  has  been  considered  heretofore  worthless.  And  these  men  are 
as  brave  and  loyal  American  citizens  as  ever  breathed.  They  are  the 
real  creators  of  wealth  and  come  as  near  producing  something  really 
intrinsic  out  of  nothing  as  any  set  of  men  who  ever  lived.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  Turkey  and  South  Africa  have  combined  in  issuing  pro- 
hibitive decrees  against  the  exportation  of  Angora  goats  in  to  the 
United  States,  attempting  thus  to  destroy  our  industry,  as  is  shown 
by  consular  reports. 

The  manufacturers  complain  that  the  Underwood  bill  (H.  R.  3321] 
places  the  duty  so  low  on  the  tops,  yarns,  cloths,  plushes,  velvets 
and  other  pile  fabrics  that  they  can  not  continue  to  buy  our  m<>hail 
at  the  present  prevailing  price.  We  trust  that  the  Senate  will  lool 
carefully  into  the  matter.  We  shall  rely  on  you  to  espouse  our  caiis^ 
and  have  placed  sufficient  duty  on  the  -  manufactured  products  a 
mohair  to  enable  us  to  sell  as  we  are  now  doing  in  increasing,  quan 
tities  the  beautiful  fiber  of  the  American  Angora  goat. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Del  Rio  National  Bank 

(And  40  others). 


JOHNSTON    BOBEBTSON,    DEL    BIO,    TEX.,    FOB    EDWABDS    COUNT 

ANGOBA  GOAT  ASSOCIATION. 

Del  Rio,  Tex.,  March  20,  1913. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

WasJiington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  That  you  may  understand  and  appreciate  the  poculis 
and  critical  position  of  at  least  one  industry  within  your  nation. 
inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  St  a  I 
showing  the  attitude  of  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  South  Afrii: 
toward  the  mohair  industry  in  the  United  States.  *  To  say  that  th<.*i 
Governments  are  discruninating  against  us  would  be  stating  it  t^ 
mildly.  It  is  evident  their  purpose  in  prohibiting  the  exportation  \ 
Angora  goats  is  to  impede  the  development,  and  if  possible  dostrs 
the  mohair  industry  in  America  and  to  establish  a  monopoly  f 
themselves.  That  their  prohibitory  decrees  are  directed  against  t] 
United  States  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  other  countrie^^ 
the  world  engage  in  Angora  raising  except  Turkey,  South  Afri<| 
and  the  United  States. 

Having  made  these  assertions,  one  of  your  Senators  demanded  i 
to  produce  evidence  proving  that  these  Governments  are  actu&{ 
discriminating  against  us  in  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Aji^oxi 
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The  inclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Carr,  Director  of  the  Consular  Service, 
should  be  suflScient  [letter  missing].  But  to  strengthen  the  evidence 
I  also  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K 
(Vol.  I,  p.  611): 

To  protect  ita  flocks  from  being  drawn  upon  and  to  preserve  to  the  Turkish  people 
the  Angoras  in  their  purest  stite,  the  Turkish  Government  some  years  ago  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  Anp^ras,  and  later  the  South  African  Government  evidently 
jJarmea  at  the  rapid  rise  of  the  business  in  the  United  States  placed  a  very  hign 
export  duty  (£100=$484)  per  head  on  all  the  Angoras  exported  from  that  country, 
and  subsequently  prohibited  their  export  entirely. 

That  Congress  should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  defend  and 
protect  our  young  and  promising  industry  from  such  discrimination 
and  injustice  seems  impossible. 

Should  you,  as  a  Senator,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  appeal  and  not 
consider  our  arguments,  you  will  virtually  join  your  enemy  in 
strangling  and  destroying  a  promising  enterprise,  strengthen  a 
foreign  monopoly  estaolished  bv  governmental  decrees,  and  at  the 
same  time  deprive  your  own  Government  of  a  handsome  revenue, 
and  ultimately  increase  the  cost  of  this  product  to  the  American 
consumer. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  brief  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  sets  forth  clearly  and  briefly  ouY  desires. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Comm  ttee  on  Schedule  K,  by  myself  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Kip,  of  New  York.  Our  cause  is  unique,  our  wants  most  reasonable, 
and  the  results  of  our  requests  far-reaching — ^guaranteeing,  as  it  does 
a  lai^e  revenue  to  the  Government,  the  preservation  of  our  industry 
and  protection  to  the  consumer,  against  a  foreign  monopoly. 

We  do  not  ask  Congress  to  retaUate  against  Turkey  and  South. 
.\frica,  but  we  do  ask  that  we  be  enabled  to  successfully  compete 
with  these  countries  in  the  production  of  mohair  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  be  sufficiently  protected  to  continue  their  business 
and  buy  our  raw  material. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration  and 
support,  and  wishing  you  good  health  and  success, 
I  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

Johnston  Robertson, 
For  Edwards  County  Angora  Goat  Association. 


Department  op  State, 

Washington. 

Mr  J0HN8TOK    KOBERTSON, 

Metropolitan  Hotels  WashmgUm,  D.  C. 

t^tB :  Referring  to  your  oral  inouiry ,  you  are  informed  that  a  dispatch  of  December  19, 
1311.  from  the  American  consulate  general  at  Cape  Town,  Soutn  Africa,  reports  that 
4f't  Xo.  34  of  1908  of  the  Cape  Colony  prohibits  the  exportation  from  that  colony  of 
iny  An^ra  rana  or  ewe  by  land  or  sea  to  any  place  beyond  its  territorial  limits  except 
t.  a  neighboring  colony  or  State  whose  laws  for  the  time  being  similarly  prohibit  the 
•^portation  therefrom  of  such  animals  under  penalty  not  less  than  that  provided  by 
*he  act. 

According  to  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the  department  it  would  also 
^Pfiear  that  no  change  has  been  effected  in  the  Ottoman  laws  which  prohibit  the 
»xy»^rtation  of  Angora  goats. 

I  am,  air,  your  obedient  servant,  Wilbur  T.  Carr, 

Director  of  the  Co navlar  Serii'ce. 

(For  Mr.  Bryan.) 
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To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committeb, 

WaskingtoTij  D,  C. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  desire  to  present  to  the  committee,  through  you,  certain  data  and 
arguments  to  show  why  mohair  should  have  a  separate  classification  under  Scbedtilo  K, 
and  why  the  present  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  should  be  retained. 

First.  Mohair  should  h&ve  a  separate  classification  from  wool  because  it  is  impossible 
under  the  present  law  for  the  Government  to  know  even  approximately  how  much 
mohair  is  imported  into  the  United  States  as  it  enters  oiu:  ports  as  wool,  bem^  classified 
as  wool.  The  fact  is,  there  are  about  7,000,000  pounds  of  mohair  importea  into  Oxi» 
country.  This  brings  into  the  Treasury  of  our  Government  the  handsome  revenue  nf 
about  $840,000,  but  our  oflficials  have  no  way  under  the  present  classification  of  ascer- 
taining these  facts.  A  separate  classification  for  mohau*,  and  the  products  tbere«»f. 
would  clearly  set  forth  all  these  facts. 

Second.  Mohair  should  have  a  separate  clarification  irom  wool  because  there  seemf 
to  be  a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  «>n 
wool,  and  Congress  deems  itself  pledged  to  reduce  this  tariff.  But  mohair  should  n«>t 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  wool  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  argument  L* 
made  that  the  tariff  on  wool  snould  be  reduced  because  it  is  largely  consumed  by  tli« 
poorer  classes,  and  in  lar^e  quantities,  and  is  really  a  necessity;  but  this  argument  does 
not  apply  to  mohair  and  the  products  thereof,  because  mohair  is  manufactiu'ed  into 
articles  of  luxury,  such  as  plushes  for  cars  and  pile  fabrics  and  imitation  furs,  aut«»- 
mobile  and  carriage  tops,  fine  dress  goods  and  other  fabrics  such  as  the  wealthy  «*aii 
afford.  And  it  is  everywhere  conceded  that  the  highest  tariff  duties  should  be  vn 
luxuries  and  that  the  rich  should  bear  the  biurden  of  supporting  the  Government. 
(2)  But  again  it  is  argued  that  for  years  the  production  of  wool  under  a  highly  proterti\  *• 
tariff  has  not  only  failed  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  home  market,  but  that  the  in- 
dustry has  languished  and  actually  decreased.  But  this  ar^ment  does  not  apply  t^. 
the  mohair  inaustry.  It  is  true  that  mohair  has  enjoyed  with  wool  the  benentp  of  a 
protective  tariff;  but  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulti*  * 
First.  A  demand  had  to  be  created  for  the  sale  and  use  of  mohair.  This  was  done  aiMT 
much  experimenting  and  the  lapse  of  time  and  expenditure  of  much  money.  Then 
a  suitable  locality  adapted  to  the  Angora  raising  must  be  foimd,  and  men  of  encnr) 
and  daring  to  engage  in  the  new  enterprise.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  industrx-  M>i-* 
insignificant  and  there  was  little  demand  for  its  products.  But  the  southwestern  i»'»t- 
tion  of  the  United  States  proved  itself  so  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  the  Angora  p-iat. 
and  such  splendid  qualities  of  mohair  produced,  that  manufacturers  engaged  thtrn- 
selves  in  experimenting  with  the  beautinil,  strong,  and  lustrous  fiber.  They  invento*! 
machinery  to  spin  and  weave  it  into  fabrics;  expended  millions  of  dollars  erecting  far- 
tories  and  educating  the  consumer  to  its  uses  and  benefits.  During  the  two  past  tKv- 
ades  the  mohair  industry  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  people  are  ju^t  now 
beginning  to  appreciate  and  demand  its  products.  The  industry  is  young,  but  pn»ru- 
ising,  and  has  a  great  future,  if  but  sightly  fostered  by  governmental  patronage  an«I 
protection.  The  industry  is  not  languisning.  The  men  engaged  in  it  are  en teqiruin: 
and  hopeful,  and  are  creating  real  wealth  in  a  wasted,  desolate,  and  rugged  count r> 
which  nas  hitherto  been  considered  worthless.  And  these  men  are  aa  brave  and  Idvai 
American  citizens  as  ever  breathed .  They  are  the  real  creators  of  wealth,  and  coiof 
as  near  producing  something  really  intrinsic  out  of  nothing  as  any  set  of  men  who  ever 
lived. 

They  have  caused  the  barren,  rocky  hills  to  produce  life  and  the  deserts  to  brinr 
forth  fruit.  Therefore,  the  arguments  used  for  tne  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  vool  <k«:^ 
not  apply  to  mohair,  and  hence  mohair  should  have  a  separate  classification  from  wc^U 
and  tne  present  duty  retained. 

Third.  Mohair  should  have  a  separate  classification  from  wool  because  of  the  gmt 
difference  in  the  shrinkage  of  the  two  articles.  The  average  shrinkage  of  wool  i«  aiM  •:: 
60  per  cent,  while  that  of  mohair  is  only  about  12i  per  cent.  There  is,  therefore,  about 
50  per  cent  difference  in  the  two  commodities  in  favor  of  wool.  In  other  word'*,  ii 
you  place  a  6-cent  duty  on  wool,  it  would  be  just  and  equitable  to  plact*  ii 
12-cent  duty  on  mohair.  Or,  to  state  it  differently,  if  you  put  a  20  per  i-cst 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  you  would  not  treat  the  wool  producer  or  anvone  eL-*" 
unjustly  by  placing  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  mohair,  but,  on  tho  otfier  haa<i. 
by  failing  to  do  so,  you  would  be  discriminating  against  oiur  youns  and  promijdtig 
industry.  When  you  take  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  great  aiffepence  in  ihei 
shrinkage  of  wool  and  mohair,  it  would  seem  that  justice  would  dictate  a  jeepamt^ 
classification  and  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  mohair. 

Fourth.  Again,  we  ask  for  a  separate  classification  for  mohair  from  wool  becaure  of 

♦^e  difference  in  the  cost.    The  average  sheep  in  the  United  States  will  shear  approii- 

'^ly  7  pounds  of  wool  per  annum,  which  sells  at  about  18}  cents  per  pound  in  Oi« 
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grease.  The  average  Angora  will  shear  about  3^  pounds  per  annum,  which  sells  at 
»t»out  32  cents  per  pound.  It  costs  about  15  cents  per  pound  to  raise  wool  and  about 
^U  cento  per  pound  to  produce  mohair.  So  it  costs  more  to  produce  mohair  than  it 
Ji^  to  raise  wool .  The  greatest  difference  is  in  the  profit  of  the  mutton  sheep  as  against 
the  mutton  goat.  There  is  always  a  steady  demand  for  the  mutton  sheep  at  a  fair 
profit,  while  the  mutton  goat,  although  as  wholesome  and  delicious,  labors  under  a 
great  prejudice,  and  the  price  so  fluctuates  that  the  risk  of  a  loss  is  too  great  to  ship 
him  to  the  big  markets.  Our  best  market  for  the  mutton  goat  is  with  the  local  butcher. 
Hence  the  ultimate  cost  of  producing  mohair  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  wool.  There- 
fore, we  ought  to  have  a  separate  classification  with  a  higher  duty. 

But,  again,  the  cost  of  producing  mohair  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  in 
Tiirkey  and  South  Africa,  our  only  competitors.  Those  countries,  on  account  of  a 
cheaper  class  of  labor  and  the  cheaper  cost  of  living,  can  produce  mohair  and  export 
ii  U)  the  United  States  for  about  25  cents  per  pound,  but  it  costs  the  American  producer 
31  i  cents  per  pound  to  raise  it.  Hence,  if  we  are  to  successfullv  compete  with  those 
foreign  countries  we  must  have  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound.  Both  Turkey  and 
South  Africa  are  discriminating  against  the  American  producer  by  refusing  absolutely 
aud  forbidding  the  exportation  of  Angora  bucks  to  the  United  States  with  which  to 
purify  and  enrich  the  blood  of  our  flocks;  jealous,  no  doubt,  of  our  progress  in  the 
tleveiopment  of  the  industry,  and  envious  of  the  6.000,000  pounds  of  mohair  we  produce. 
Bv  prohibitory  decrees,  tnose  Governments  remse  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  at  any 
price,  to  build  up  our  Angora  flocks^  thinking  perhaps,  by  so  refusing,  our  industry 
will  decline,  and  in  due  time  they  will  have  a  monopoly  in  supplying  the  world  witn 
mohair.  But  their  decrees  in  forbidding  the  exportation  of  their  pure-blooded  bucks 
were  ij^t^ued  too  late.  Fortunately  we  nave  sumcient  pure-blooded  Angoras  in  this 
country  to  continue  the  purification  and  upbuilding  of  our  flocks  indefinitely.  Our 
fear,  tHen,  is  not  from  Turkey  and  South  Africa,  but  from  our  own  Ways  and  Means 
<  ommittee  and  Congress.  If,  therefore,  you  reduce  the  tariff  on  mohair,  you  not  only 
ii«stn>y  our  industry,  but  you  establish  a  foreign  monopoly  in  Turkey  and  Soutn 
.Vfrira.  Perish  the  thought,  it  seems  impossible.  But  such  are  the  facts.  Once  the 
Angora  industry  is  destroyed  in  this  country,  it  will  be  forever  impossible  to  reestab- 
lish it  again,  because  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  South  Africa  refuse  absolutely 
to  allow,  at  any  price,  the  exportation  of  Angoras  from  their  country.  We  plead  with 
you,  therefore,  to  weigh  carefully  these  facts  and  to  consider  the  enecta  upon  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  industry  and  the  delivering  of  it  to  a  foreign  monopoly.  No  doubt 
our  enterprise  would  linger  for  awhile,  but  it  would  languish,  for  our  hopes  would 
be  shattered,  and  we  would  struggle  on  for  a  few  years,  then  drift  into  something  else, 
but  with  bitter  recollections  of  a  lost  cause  and  disappointments  over  a  promising 
but  wrecked  enterprise. 

Fifth.  But  you  reply  that  you  must  consider  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  Very 
well;  let  us  consider  this  question  for  a  moment  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer. 
Let  us  suppose  that  mohair  was  put  on  the  free  list  and  there  was  absolutely  no  duty 
imposed.  It  requires  about  3  pounds  of  mohair  to  make  a  splendid  mohair  suit  for  a 
man  or  a  beautiful  tailored  suit  for  a  woman,  which  retails  for  about  $25.  The  raw 
material  in  either  suit  would  cost  36  cents  less  than  it  costs  to-day  under  the  present 
•luty.  Do  you  suppose  the  consumer  would  get  the  benefit  of  that  36  cents  reduction? 
Not  at  all;  but  the  Government  would  be  deprived  of  the  $840,000  it  now  enjoys  and 
the  consumer  would  have  to  supply  that.  The  mohair  raiser  would  get  36  cents  less 
on  each  goat  be  shears,  which  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  industry  and  starva- 
tion for  kinuelf  and  family  or  the  seeking  of  another  vocation. 

We,  therefore,  the  growers  of  Angora  goats  and  the  producers  of  mohair  in  the  United 
States,  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  retain  the  duty  of  12  cents  per 
pound  on  mohair  and  a  corresponding  duty  on  the  products  thereof,  and  a  separate 
flafflification  from  wool  under  Schedule  K. 

Sixth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  revenue,  the  present  duty  of  12  cents  is  the  most 
suitable  that  can  be  devised,  producing  at  once  the  maximum  amount  of  revenue  to 
the  Government  and  guaranteemg  the  success  and  development  of  the  mohair  indus- 
^•.  The  importers  of  the  raw  material  testify  that  approximately  7,000,000  pounds  of 
mohair  are  imported  into  the  United  States.  Under  the  present  law  this  produces 
t  revenue  of  tS4O,0O0.  To  reduce  this  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  cut  this 
revenue  in  two,  jeopardize  the  business  both  of  the  producer  and  manufacturer,  and 
▼ould  in  nowise  benefit  the  consumer. 

The  sQggeetion  emanates  from  the  manufacturers  that  a  reduction  of  about  50  per 
cent  might  be  made  on  the  manufactured  products  of  mohair  without  injury  to  their 
tineas.  In  fact,  the  manufacturers  unite  with  us  in  asking  you  to  continue  the 
rn*»nt  duty  on  mohair  (as  shown  by  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Kip,  of 
*^«^  York,  Jan.  29),  and  they  reconmiend  the  following  schedule  for  the  new  Unaer- 
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wood  bill,  which  is  now  being  fonnulated,  as  satisfactory  to  them  and  equitable  to  all 
concerned,  and  as  producing  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Seventh.  Proposed  rates  of  duty  for  mohair  and  the  manufactured  products  thereof 
under  Schedule  K: 

(1)  The  duty  on  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals  shall  be 
12  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  The  duty  on  the  scoured  or  sorted  mohair  shall  be  one  and  one-half  times  the 
duty  on  the  raw  mohair  (a  reduction  of  50  per  cent). 

(3)  The  duty  on  tops  made  from  mohair  shall  be  one  and  three-fourths  times  ili« 
duty  on  the  mohair,  and  in  addition  thereto  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  (a  reduction  of  ^^ 
per  cent  from  the  present  duty). 

(4)  The  duty  on  yams  made  of  mohair  shall  be  two  times  the  duty  on  the  moluif 
and  in  addition  thereto,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (371  per  cent  reduction).  On  yarn* 
curled  or  having  any  knotted  or  kinky  effect,  the  duty  shall  be  two  times  the  duly  on 
mohair  and  in  addition  thereto  37 1  per  cent  ad  valorem  (a  reduction  of  30  per  cent 
from  the  present  duty.) 

(5)  On  all  plushes,  velvets  and  all  other  pile  fabrics  made  of  mohair,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  two  and  one-half  times  the  duty  on  mohair,  and  in  addition  thereto 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem  (a  reduction  of  30  to  25  per  cent). 

We,  the  producers,  therefore,  join  the  manufacturers,  spinners,  and  weavers  oi 
mohair  fabrics  in  requesting  the  above  provisions  under  Schedule  K  of  the  Underwrt><i 
bill  about  to  be  formulated  and  presented  to  Congress.  We  do  this  because  all  roohaii 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  consumed  by  our  own  manufactories.  It  would  be 
useless  for  us  to  produce  mohair,  even  under  a  highly  protective  tariff,  unless  tb»' 
manufacturers  can  abo  continue  the  operation  of  their  factories  with  some  assurance 
of  success,  and  buy  our  products.  The  benefite  of  our  request,  if  granted,  wonld  bv 
mutual,  not  only  to  the  Government  in  providing  a  handsome  revenue  on  artirle*  ni 
luxury  and  that  are  highly  competitive;  but  also  the  manufacturers  who  have  ex- 
pended millions  of  dollars  erecting  factories,  and  enterprising  ener^  and  inventivt 
genius  in  creating  and  installing  machinery  especially  adaptea  to  spinning  and  we.»\ 
mg  mohairfabrics;  but  especially  the  benefits  would  come  to  the  mohair  grower  wh«i 
has  occupied  a  hitherto  unprofitable  field,  expended  large  sums  of  money  fencing, 
building  sheds,  and  erecting  homes,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  enjoying  prosperity 
in  the  young  enterprise  of  Angora  goat  husbandry,  and  the  request  if  granie^i 
will  not  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  the  consumer. 

In  view  of  all  the  above  facts  and  arguments,  we  humbly  petition  yoi  r  honorable 
committee  to  consider  carefully  our  cause  and  weigh  the  arguments  presented,  .tnd 
if  consistent  with  your  duty  to  your  country,  and  does  no  violence  to  your  cona^ieiu*- 
and  no  injustice  to  your  fellow  countrymen,  grant  our  request. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwards  County  Anoora  Goat  Association 
Johnston  Robertson. 


OZABK  MILLS,  GASTONIA,  N.  C;  ELIZABETH  MILLS,  CHABLOTTS.  N.  C  ; 
MODENA  MILLS,  GASTONIA,  N.  C;  TBSHTON  COTTON  MILLS,  GAS- 
TONIA, N.  C. ;  BT  W.  T.  RANXIN,  PBSSIDSNT,  GASTONIA,  N.  C. 

Gastonia,  N.  C,  May  8,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  One  of  the  large  industries  using  quantities  of  cottcui 
yams  is  the  plush,  velvet,  and  pile-fabric  industry.  There  is  one  con- 
cern that  we  deal  with  very  largely  that  buys,  in  cotton  j^anis. 
3,350,000  pounds.  The  cotton  taken  to  produce  these  yams  would  Ih' 
approximately  4,000,000  pounds,  and  four-fifths  of  this  cotton  is  pur- 
cnased  from  tne  southern  mills  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 

These  mills  manufacture  silk,  mohair,  and  wool  plushes.  In  every 
one  of  their  cloths  the  pile  or  face  is  either  silk,  mohair,  or  wool,  but 
all  the  back  warp  and  the  filling  is  of  cotton,  so  that  whether  they  u>e 
mohair  or  silk  face  they  always  use  our  cotton  for  both.  This'milli 
although  a  large  one,  is  only  one  of  many  in  this  industry. 
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Mohair  duties, — In  mohair  the  Underwood  bill  gives  20  per  cent  on 
the  raw  hair,  but  on  tops,  yams,  cloths,  and  plushes  they  cut  the  differ- 
on  tial  duties  to  less  than  half  what  is  granted  on  wool  products,  which 
is  absolutely  ruinous  and  without  any  reason,  as  these  mohair  products 
are  strictly  luxuries. 

We  therefore  inclose  an  amendment  to  Schedule  K  and  would  ask 
you  to  kindly  use  your  best  endeavors  with  the  Finance  Committee 
to  get  the  rates  proposed  in  this  amendment  for  paragraphs  315,  316, 
317,  and  318  of  the  Underwood  bill  adopted. 

Inclosed  also  find  a  statement  regardmg  mohair,  which  shows  that 
the  differential  rates  on  mohair  products  are  less  than  half  what  they 
are  on  wool.  Mr.  Underwood  and  some  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  are  cognizant  of  this  discrepancy  and  have  stated  that 
they  will  approve  any  correction  thereoi  made  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, so  that  there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  getting  the 
Finance  Committee  to  materially  advance  the  rates  on  the  mohair 
products  and  to  give  those  contained  in  the  inclosed  amendment. 

SiUc  plushes, — ^The  rates  on  silk  plushes  have  been  made  ad  valorem 
instead  of  specific.  So  many  goods  in  plushes  are  made  ^'seconds'' 
that  no  part  of  the  industry,  neither  the  importers,  the  manufacturers, 
nor  the  customhouse  appraising  officials  tnemselves,  have  requested 
anvthing  but  the  retention  of  specific  duties  thereon. 

\Ve  inclose  you  amendment  for  the  silk  schedule,  marked  ''1,'' 
which  we  would  also  thank  you  to  try  and  get  adopted  relative  to 
paragraphs  319,  320,  and  322.  The  tables  2  and  3  show  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  Underwood  ad  valorem  rate,  the  Payne  Jaw,  and 
the  proposed  manufacturers'  schedule. 

To  cut  off  our  outlet  to  this  pile-fabric  industry  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter  for  us,  and  we  therefore  hope  you  will  use  your  best 
endeavors  to  get  these  reasonable  rates  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

These  are  suggestions  from  one  of  our  valued  customers.  Of 
course,  anything  that  affects  them  will  affect  us.  We  beg  to  thank 
you  in  advance  for  giving  this  careful  consideration. 

[Indosure.] 
AMENDMENT. 

Schedule  K,  for  paragraphs  315,  316,  317,  and  318  of  H.  R.  3321,  amend  as  follows: 

Piu^e  77,  line  5,  for  "25*^in8ert  ''SS";  line  7,  for  "30"  insert  "45";  line  10,  for  "40 '» 
in-^ort  "55":  line  16,  for  "50"  insert  "65." 

Makinpr  panifrraphs  314,  315,  316,  317,  and  318  read  as  follows: 

"314.  tlair  of  tne  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  all  hair  on  the 
?kin  of  gurh  animals,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

*315-  Tope  made  from  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals, 
S')  p*»r  cent  ad  valorem. 

"316,  Yama  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  45 
I»*»r  cent  ad  valorem. 

•'317.  (,'Ioth  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora 
Tfxx,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  55  per 
'>nt  ad  valorem. 

"318.  Flushes,  velvets,  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  woven  or  knit, 
vh<*!hpr  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  entire  surface,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  the  hair 
of  the  Angora  gf)at,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in 
chipf  value  of  such  plushes  or  velvets,  65  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
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MASSACHUSETTS  MOHAIB  FLUSH  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BT  HXHBT  W. 

BLISS,  TBEASUBEB. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  16,  1913. 
Hon.  FuKNiFOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Washingtonj  Z>.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  Underwood  bill,  page  77,  of  H.  R.  3321. 
paragraphs  314-318:  Mohair,  20  per  cent;  top,  25  per  cent;  yam,  30 
per  cent;  cloth,  40  per  cent;  plnsn,  50  per  cent. 

After  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  raw  mohair  it  is  impossible 
to  maniuacture  mohair  yams  in  this  country  at  a  price  to  compete 
with  foreign-spun  yams  with  a  duty  of  only  30  per  cent. 

Mohair  duty  of  20  per  cent  would  be  of  no  effect  to  the  growers  in 
the  United  States,  because  with  only  a  differential  rate  of  10  per  cent 
on  yams  no  yams  can  be  made  here,  but  all  yam  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloths  and  plushes  can  be  imported  at  a  lower  price  than 
they  can  be  spim  here  plus  the  duty  on  raw  mohair. 

The  labor  cost  of  spinning  mohair  is  greater  than  the  labor  cost  of 
spinning  wool.  Wool  is  free,  with  20  per  cent  duty  on  yams.  It  i? 
evident  that  free  mohair  and  20  per  cent  on  yams,  as  in  the  wool 
schedule,  would  be  better  than  the  proposed  arrangement. 

So  far  as  can  be  estimated  by  fimires,  ii  any  grades  of  mohair  clotIi<^ 
and  plushes  can  be  made  here  imaer  the  Underwood  bill  the  cheapest 
way  to  manufacture  them  will  be  to  import  the  yam  and  weave  tnem 
here. 

Reasons  have  been  presented  why  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  should  be 
placed  on  raw  mohair,  but  if  this  duty  is  placed  on  mohair  the  duties 
on  the  manufactures  of  mohair  must  be  higher  than  the  above  schedule 
to  be  in  proportion  and  to  allow  of  even  competition  with  imported 
goods. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  to  correct  this  inequality  would  be  very 
much  appreciated  by  the  industry. 


SALT'S    TEXTILE    MANTJFACTUBINa   CO.,   BBIDQSPOBT,   CONK.,  BT 

FBEDEBIC  E.  EIP,  PBSSIDSNT. 

It  is  either  right  to  have  plushes  higher  than  cloths  or  it  is  wrong. 
But  there  can  be  absolutely  no  justification  in  having  duties  higher 
than  cloths  by  10  to  12  J  per  cent  on  cotton  plushes,  on  flax  plusnes. 
and  on  mohair  plushes  and  then  have  wool  plushes  just  the  same 
duty  as  cloths. 

Such  an  inconsistency  can  not  be  justified  from  any  standpoint 
whatsoever.  Therefore,  if  you  would  be  fair  and  do  justice,  a  sepa- 
rate paragraph  (after  par.  297)  should  be  given  to  wool  plushes, 
the  same  as  in  all  other  textiles.  There  is  not  a  single  textile  schedulq 
excepting  wool  that  does  not  have  its  plush  paragraph. 

With  the  excessively  high  rates  on  Scneduie  K  of  the  Pavne- 
Aldrich  bill  a  separate  paragraph  for  plushes  was  not  required. 
manufacturers  were  glad  to  take  the  high  cloth  duties  and  have  the 
apply  to  plushes.  As  the  labor  expense  ui  plushes  is  tremendous^ 
higher  than  on  cloths,  under  the  Underwood  low  wool  rates  unless  « 
separate  paragraph  for  plushes  is  created  it  will  work  great  injusticd 
to  the  weavers  and  knitters  of  wool  plushes.  I 
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The  reason  plushes  cost  so  much  higher  than  cloths  is :  Plushes  in 
plain  weaves  nave  three  warps  (viz,  top  back  warp,  bottom  back 
warp,  and  pile  warp),  whereas  cloths  deal  with  one  warp  only. 

On  account  of  extra  stoppage  of  the  loom  due  to  congestion  of  the 
three  warps,  the  extra  expertness  required  in  weaving,  and  other 
handicaps  in  plushes,  the  labor  cost  of  plushes  as  against  cloths — in 
every  textile  mdustry — is  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  on  plushes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  every  textile  schedule  (excepting  wool) 
has  a  separate  paragraph  for  plushes,  and  the  duties  on  the  plushes 
are  10  to  12 J  per  cent  nigher  than  on  the  cloths. 


Underwood  bfll  (H.  R.  3321). 

Clotln. 

Phishes. 

Plushes 
higher  by— 

SGhftinln  T,  MttAfM.  n,  Aft,  rtur.  0^7,  i^A  p.  Ag,  Tmr  .  2fy2. 

Percent. 
»27| 
35 
40 

Percent, 
40 
45 
50 

Percent. 
12i 
10 

S<>he(!ttle  J.  flax,  v.  75.  w.  292.  and  p.  74.  pflf .  289 

Schedule  K.  mohair,  d.  78.  w.  317.  and  d.  79.  pur.  318 

10 

>Pln«8t. 

Wool  plushes  should  carry  a  rate  of  at  least  10  per  cent  higher  duty 
than  wool  cloths. 
Page  76,  after  line  4  (bill  H.  R.  3321),  insert: 

297 A.  Plushes,  velvets,  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  woven  or  knit, 
whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  entire  surface,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
wool,  and  artkles  naade  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  such  plushes,  velvets,  and  other 
pile  bbrics, per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Frederic  E.  Kip,  president  Salt's  Textile  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  also  filed  the  following: 

The  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  is  made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  in  the  Underwood  bill. 

Resultant  products  of  mohair:  Tops,  yams,  cloths,  and  plushes  are  accorded  about 
one-half  the  differential  or  competitive  rate  that  is  accorded  to  wool. 

This  is  not  right,  equitable,  or  just. 

If  it  is,  then  black  is  white. 

Mohair  is  a  luxury.  Besides,  mohair  costs  more  than  wool  to  make  into  yams,  cloths, 
and  plushes  and  should  be  accorded  the  same  differential  rates  as  wool,  plus  5  per  cent 
for  this  extra  cost  of  manufacturing. 

The  reason  why  mohair  products  cost  more  to  manufacture  than  wool  products  is 
nn  account  of  the  wiry,  brittle  character  of  mohair.  It  is  more  difficult  to  handle. 
The  electricity  gets  in  it  in  spinning  and  large  quantities  of  it  go  to  waste  in  this  process. 
It  requires  more  expert  labor  also  in  manufacturing  the  mohair  yarns  into  cloths  and 
plttfhes.  and  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  additional  duty  over  the  differential  rates  on  wool 
on  tops,  yams,  cloths,  and  plushes  would  only  equalize  the  extra  cost  expense  in 
manufacturing  these  mohair  products. 

Wool  is  cut  to  the  quick. 

But  how  about  the  resultant  products  of  mohair,  which  are  given  about  half  the 
differential  accorded  to  wool? 

Such  inequalities  should  be  corrected. 

The  Underwood  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  makes  rates  on  mohair  and  resultant  products  as 
f<»now8:  Raw  mohair,  20  per  cent;  tops,  25  per  cent;  yams.  30  per  cent;  cloths,  40  per 
t'ent;  plndies  and  pile  fabrics,  50  per  cent. 

These  rates  on  tops,  yams,  cloths,  and  plushes  are  too  low  and  unless  materially 
advanced  spell  ruin  to  the  mohair  spinning  and  weaving  industry. 

Rates  required  are:  Raw  mohair,  20  per  cent;  tops,  35  per  cent*;  yams,  45  per  cent; 
''l"ih^  55  per  rent;  plushes  and  pile  fabrics,  65  per  cent. 

Mohatr  uibrics  are  luxuries  in  the  hiehest  sense,  viz:  Plushes  for  railroad  car  seats, 
phishes  in  large  varietv  in  imitation  of  genuine  furs,  cloths  for  automobile  tops,  high 
{irioed  men's  suits,  and  ladies*  dresses. 

Beine  exclusively  luxuries  same  should  pay  their  share  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ni^'Dt. 
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The  eatablishiuent  of  the  mohair  industry  in  the  United  StateB,  including  the  rai»- 
ingof  the  Angora  jtoat  here,  has  been  very  laboriouHlv  achieved. 

The  (iovermnenta  of  Turkey  and  South  Africa  prohibited  by  edicts  all  pximrcai  imi  '■( 
Angoraeoata.  under  any  conditions,  in  order  to  checkandit  possible  dealmy  the. Vuicr- 
ican  industry.  This,  l^ether  with  the  fact  that  inohair  fabrics  are  not  at  all  a  neces- 
sity tike  wool  but  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  fashion  for  thcit  use,  piii.' 
mohair  in  the  same  category  as  silk. 

Raw  silk  is  free;  taw  mohair,  20  per  cent.     Silk  giece  goods,  45  pr *      -  '-  " 


piece  goods,  40  per  cent.    Plushes  and  pile  fabrics,  SO  per  cent; 

rirs.  .-iO  ner  cent. 

material  and  clotli, 


In  silk,  differential  rate  bctwi 
per  cent. 

In  mohair,  differential 
30  per  cent. 

The  proposed  Bcbednle  makes  differential  rate  between 
per  cent;  plueheB,  45  per  cent. 


and  pile  lali- 

;  plushes,  'yO 

between  raw  material  and  cloth,  20  per  cent;  pliielir^. 


T  material  and  cloth,  '.I'l 


Ongon  (tr.  S.)  prize  Angota  goat,  "  Kuropatkln." 


The  production  of  mohair  cloth  and  jjlushes  in  the  United  States  is  tii-day  v 

""  '         has  grown  in  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  past  six  tii  ci 

the  American  goat  raiser.    Sheep  in  the  United  Si.iii- 
■  ■  aber  IS  per  cent,  whereas  tlie  Angora  %< 

period  over  50  per  cent.     (See  pp.  'iiV2  a 


years  lo  the  great  heneti 
m  the  past  10  years  have 
has  increased  in  numbers  here 
333,  Al»etract  of  the  Census.  1910,1 
The  following  table  shows  discrimination  ^lainst  raoliair  in  comparison  wiih  v 

in  the  Underwood  bill  ill.  B,  :«2I>.  also  oives  equivalent  ad  vaii -"--.i-    '  ■ 

Payne  bill(1909l.  and  Wilson  bill  (1894), 


,(  ihr 


Rbw  malerlal. 

1              !  Differ- 
Topj.      erllBl 

:^ 

|Pfl-rt.    Pircl. 
2n, 

Yams. 

Differ- 

PtTCl. 

10 

1  DlTe.- 
aoths,     enIUI 

Pnet.  '  Peru. 
3S            35 
40            X 

SO  ' 

(si.rir^ 

11    /Wool. free 

..,  Woolnn.!  mohBir 

44per«nt. 

Ptrci: 
40 

;•-« 

WU«onbiU,l8fl4,.,. 
Payne  bill,  1909..., 
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v'loths  and  plushes  are  too  tow  and  should  be  materially  advanced,  but  even  if 
cloihs  and  plushes  could  be  made  here,  it  is  apparent  that  the  mohair  duty  of  20  per 
rent  would  be  of  no  effect  t«  the  mohair  grower,  because  with  only  a  differential  rate 
of  iluty  of  i  per  cent  on  tope  and  10  per  cent  on  yams  no  tops  or  yarns  would  be  made 
htre.  but  every  pouod  used  to  manufacture  cloths  and  plushes  in  the  United  States 
could  be  imported. 

We  therefore  ^ve  you  herewith  absolutely  the  lowest  rates  of  duties  which  will 
enable  the  mohair  industry  to  continue  in  the  United  States  and  to  buy  the  hair 
inm  ibe  mohair  raiser  here. 


Raw  material. 

Topi. 

Yu 

„.  ,  c,.^. 

Pliishes 

Remarks. 

Pa  am. 

Pit 

"Ii'-I- 

Pa  cent. 

Sbecp  Id  tbe  Soottlsb  hlgblands. 

We,  ae  maaufiK-turers  and  very  UrRe  importers  of  rt 
n-ientkm  of  Ihe  Underwood  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  n 
rwiillanl  products. 

11,  hiiwever,  mohair  should  be  made  free,  then  the  rales  B  on  resultant  products 
laiw  be  eiven  to  enable  the  industry  to  continue  and  fo  buy  hair  from  the  American 

As  wiping  (Hit  tliiit  industry  in  the  United  States  would  raise  the  price  to  the  Ameri- 
Mn  consumer  by  removinp  frora  the  field  the  competition  of  American-grown  mohair, 
Slid  aa  mohair  and  its  products  are  strictly  articles  of  luxury  and  the  rateaAorBare 
■ — "''~  ■""  """- — 'lo  justification  in  granting  le°°  '-'-""•"'i 


W  than  si 


1  the 
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Table  A. 

Comparative  list  of  wages  paid  in  Bradford,  England,  and  the  United  States?,  on 
March  1, 1913,  by  a  firm  oi  combers,  spinners,  and  manufacturers  of  mohair  and  al))aco, 
of  identically  the  same  qualities  and  classes  of  goods  on  the  same  machinery,  running 
at  the  same  speed  in  both  countries.  The  hours  of  labor  in  England  are  55^  an(i  in 
the  United  States  54  per  week.    One-half  penny  considered  equal  to  1  cent. 


ClasBofhelp. 


Mohair  sorters,  per  240  pounds  material , 

Combers  and  carders,  per  week 

Combers  and  carders,  fixers,  per  week. . 
Spinning  room,  long  spools,  per  week . . , 
Weaving  rooni^  per  piece  of  56  yards: 
Number  of  picks  per  inch  of  cloth— 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

Loom  fixers,  per  week 

Perchers,  per  week 

Menders,  per  week 

Power  plant: 

Firemen,  per  week 

Watchmen,  per  week 

Engine  tenters,  per  week 

Greasers,  per  week 

Blacksmiths,  per  week 

Carpenters,  per  week 


Bradlbrd 

United 
Stales 

wages. 

wages. 

82.40 

K37 

4.68 

\fC 

8.16 

19.35 

3.36 

(leo 

.48 

l.« 

.58 

1.81 

.68 

2.11 

.78 

2.41 

.88 

2.71 

.98 

3.01 

8.64 

17.30 

6.34 

U.OO 

8.84 

11.30 

6.00 

1150 

6.00 

15.00 

6.72 

16.60 

6.04 

12.  SO 

7.93 

17.20 

8.16 

17.20 

Comparative  costs  of  mohair  and  alpaca  cloths  manufactwred  in   United  States  and 

in  England, 


Qualities. 


Cost  per  yard  of  doth  ; 
made   in    United  < 
States  under  the  i 
new     Underwood  i 
bill  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty 
on  raw  mohair  and 
alpaca cents..  28.0 

Cost  of  imported 
cloths  under  the 
new  Underwood 
bill  paying  a  duty 
of  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem cents..  24.5 

Advantage    to    im-  . 
porter  over  United 
States     manufac- 
turer   per  cent. .   12. 5 

With  a  duty  of  60  per 
cent  the  cost  of  for-, 
eign  -  made  mohair 
cloths  landed  in 
the  United  States 
would  be... cents..   27.0 


8 


32.5 


28.3 


12.9 


32.2 


81 


36.5 


32.3 


11.6 


36.8 


33 


84 


42.7 


00.2 


37.4     59.9 


12.4  '  13.4 


42.6     68.3 

I 


98 

97 

886 

488 

46.9 

78.2 

37.0 

38.7 

41.1 

09.0 

31.6 

29.4 

12.2 

11.8 

14.6 

12.8 

46.9 

78.7 

36.0 

33.4 

546 


540  I  879 


89.0 


45.0 


! 
34.1     40.2    27.3     3S  5 


31.2  1   39 


12.6 


10.7     12-5  I    10  < 


38.9 


45.8    31.0  .    *'  J 
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SAKFOBD  MILLS,   SANFOBD,   MS.,  AND   OTHEBS. 

Sanford,  Me.,  May  I4,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Hiairmany  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  The  committee  of  mohair  spinners  and  weavers  have 
presented  facts  to  you  regarding  this  industry,  a  short  review  of  which 
Ls  contained  in  the  printed  statement  herewith  inclosed. 

The  present  rates  in  the  Underwood  bill  are:  Raw  mohair,  20  per 
cent;  mohair  tops,  25  per  cent;  yarns,  30  per  cent;  cloths,  40  per  cent; 
plushes,  50  per  cent. 

Boiled  down,  it  simply  means  this :  That  with  raw  mohair  at  20  per 
cent,  unless  the  present  rates  of  the  Underwood  bill  are  made  as  fol- 
lows, mohair  tops,  35  per  cent;  yarns,  45  per  cent;  cloths,  55  per 
cent;  plushes,  65  per  cent  (or,  if  mohair  is  free,  mohair  tops,  20  per 
cent;  yarns,  35  per  cent;  cloths,  45  per  cent;  plushes,  55  per  cent), 
this  industry  will  be  wiped  out,  as  the  labor  expense  to  reduce  mohair 
fibers  to  cloths  and  plushes  is  greater  than  on  any  other  textile  mate- 
rials owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mohair  itself,  and  in  wiping 
out  this  industry  you  wipe  out  also  the  American  goat  grower,  who 
has  established  the  raising  of  the  Angora  goats  here  under  tremendous 
difficulties  and  in  the  face  of  decrees  and  edicts  of  Turkey  and  South 
Africa. 

The  production  of  the  Angora  goat  has  increased  in  10  years  over 
55  per  cent,  and  will  still  furmer  increase  if  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  allowed  to  continue  its  present  rapid  growths 

We  inclose  you  herewith  amendment  for  the  mohair  pari^raphs  in 
the  pending  bill. 

As  mohau*  is  strictly  a  luxury  and  should  bear  its  share  of  the  pro- 
duction of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  as  any  less  rates  will  wipe 
out  the  industry  and  the  grower,  we  trust  that  you  will  not  only  vote 
for  this  amendment  but  use  your  best  endeavors  to  have  yoiur  fellow 
members  on  the  Finance  Committee  adopt  same. 

[Inclosure.l 
TABI4E   OF  RATES. 

Amendment  submitted  by  Angora  goat  raisers  of  the  United  States. 

Schedule  K,  for  paragraphs  314,  315,  316,  317,  and  318  of  H.  R.  3321,  amend  as 
follows: 

Page  77,  line  5,  for  "25"  insert  "35";  line  7,  for  "30"  insert  "45";  line  10,  for 
"40" insert  "55";  line  16,  for  "50"  insert  "65." 

Makin?  paragraphs  314,  315,  316,  317,  and  318  read  as  follows: 

['314.  Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  all  hair  on  the 
'Wn  r)f  such  animals,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'315.  Tope  made  from  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals, 
•>^  per  rent  ad  valorem. 

,'316.  Yams  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals, 
4'^  iw  cent  ad  valorem. 

"317.  Cloth  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  of  the  hair  of  the 
Anstira  p^it,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
^''  P**r  cent  ad  valorem. 

318.  Plushes,  velvets,  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  woven  or  knit, 
*'»Hher  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  entire  surface,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  the  hair 
"I  thp  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in 
'"hipf  value  of  such  plushes  or  velvets,  65  per  cent  ad  valorem.** 
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THE  GOAT  BAISEBS  OF  THE  TJNITSD  STATES. 

May  10,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  short  statement  of  the  goat  raisers, 
which  sets  forth  briefly  and  to  the  point  the  matter  relative  to  mohair 
and  products  made  thereof. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  rate  on  raw  mohair  as  made  by  the 
Underwood  House  bill,  namely,  20  per  cent.  We  are  advised,  how- 
ever, that  the  duties  on  the  resultant  products  are  inadequate  to 
continue  manufacturing  here  yarns,  cloths,  and  plushes.  Unless 
the  manufacturer  can  continue  m  business  our  market  here  is  p;one, 
and  we  will  have  to  ship  our  hair  abroad  and  find  a  market  there  on 
a  free-trade  basis,  with  a  freight  handicap  against  us,  or  go  out  of 
the  mohair  business.  Mohair  goats  have  increased  in  number? 
from  1900  to  1910  over  50  per  cent. 

Inclosed  find  table  of  amended  rates  which  will  enable  manu- 
facturers buying  our  hair  to  continue  in  business. 

We  call  your  special  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  mohair  is  a  luxury, 
same  as  silk.  As  such  should  pay  revenue  duty.  Proposed  rates 
are  lower  than  silk  rates. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification,  no  demand,  and  no  purpose 
to  be  served  by  wiping  out  this  industry,  as  the  present  House  rates 
will  do.  Kindly  bear  in  mind  that  ii  the  manufacturers  suspend 
business  it  will  probably  be  impossible  for  us  to  exist. 

We  ask  of  you  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  kindlr 
investigate  this  matter  thoroughly,  as  it  is  to  us  of  most  vital  interest. 

G.  J.  Moisan;  Geo.  Brown  &  Sons,  Eagle  Point,  Ore?.; 
J.  C.  Marquam,  Marquam,  Oreg. ;  O.  C.  Sether,  Glen- 
dale,  Oreg.;  W.  S.  Hurst,  Hubbard,  Oreg.;  Geo.  W. 
Jackson  &  Sons;  F.  E.  Libby;  E.  E.  Monson;  C.  L. 
Crider;  Plunkett  &  Thompson. 

[Inclosures.] 
STATEMENT  OF  THE   GOAT  RAISERS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  Underwood  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  makes  the  following  rate  on  mohair:  Raw  mohair, 
20  per  cent. 

This  duty  is  satisfactory  under  existing  circumstances  to  the  goat  raisero  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  equally  interested,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  of  mohair  products 
(using  our  raw  mohair)  have  sufficient  duty  to  enable  them  to  continue  manumcturic^* 
here,  and  thereby  continue  to  buy  American-raised  mohair. 

We  understand  that  the  Underwood  duties  on  mohair  tops,  yums,  cloths,  and  pl\L-ht»« 
are  too  low  and  unless  advanced  manufacturing  can  not  continue  on  its  present  »riW 
here,  in  which  case  we  must  seek  a  market  abroad  on  a  free-tiude,  lower-priced  hs^i*. 
with  a  handicap  of  freight  to  Europe  against  the  American  grower. 

We  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  each  Senator  the  significant 
fact  that  in  the  last  10  years  (1900-1910)  sheep  in  the  United  States  have  decrea.^c'^i 
over  15  per  cent  in  numbers,  whereas  in  identically  the  same  period  Augora  goats  ha^** 
increased  here  over  50  per  cent.  (See  Abstract  Census,  1910,  pp.  332,  333.)  Wherv 
we  were  raising  2,000,000  pounds  of  mohair  in  1900,  we  are  now  raising  6,00().<A*J 
pounds,  principally  in  the  following  States:  Texas,  California,  New  Mexico,  (»re^»D, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona. 

We  are  informecl  that  there  are  13,000,000  pounds  of  raw  mohair  consumed  in  ih»- 
United  States,  of  which  there  is  raifed  here  6,000,000  pounds  and  imported  7.00().(^'<' 
pounds  (even  at  the  present  high  rate  of  duty).    Surely  this  is  competitive,  and  will  be 
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^till  mare  so  with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  mohair  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  our 
opiiiioQ  that  we  should  not  be  further  handicapped  by  removing  the  market  which  we 
D(iW  luive  for  our  hair  among  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  this  will  be  the 
fvsuli  unless  the  duties  in  the  House  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  on  the  resultant  products  are 
ver\*  materially  advanced. 

We  are  now  raising  45  per  cent  of  the  quantity  used  here.  The  production  in  the 
la5t  10  years  of  Angora  goat  hair  has  increased  50  per  cent.  The  articles  made  from 
mohair  are  luxuries.  Why  can  we  not  be  allowed  to  further  increase  the  production  of 
mohair,  particularly  when  we  have  in  this  country  thousands  of  acres  which  is  adapted 
ftir  that  purpose  and  nothing  else?  The  only  three  countries  raising  mohair  are  the 
United  States,  Turkey,  and  South  Africa;  both  Turkey  and  South  Africa  are  trying, 
hy  legislative  decrees,  to  destroy  the  American  goat  industry. 

We  rely  on  you  to  espouse  such  a  just  cause  as  ours  and  to  place  sufficient  duties  on 
the  resultant  products  of  mohair  to  enable  us  to  sell,  as  we  are  now  doing,  in  increas- 
ins  quantities  the  beautiful  fiber  of  the  American  Angora  goat. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  goat  raisers  of  the  United  States. 


AMSKDMENT8  SUBMnTED  BY  AKGORA-GOAT  RAISERS  OF  THE  UNriEO  STATES. 

Schedule  K,  for  paragraphs  315,  316,  317,  and  318,  of  H.  R.  3321  amend  as  follows: 

Page  77,  line  5,  for  "25"  insert  "35";  line  7,  for  "30"  insert  "45";  line  10,  for  "40" 
insert  "55";  line  16,  for  "50"  insert  "65,*'  making  paragraphs  314,  315,  316,  317,  and 
31S  read  as  foUows: 

**314.  Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  all  hair  on  the 
skin  of  such  animals,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"315.  Tops  made  from  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals, 
35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

316.  Yams  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals, 
45  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

317.  Cloth  and  all  manu^tures  of  every  description  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora 
goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  55  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

"318.  Plushes,  velvets,  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  woven  or  knit, 
whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  entire  surface,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  the  hair 
of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  such  plushes  or  velvets,  65  per  centum  ad  valorem." 


Par.  318.— PLUSHES. 
stboock  plush  co.,  by  louis  s.  stboock,  pbesmsnt. 

Application  to  have  Velours,  Plushes  (other  than  those 
Referred  to  in  Schedule  K,  Subdivision  318),  and  Imita- 
tions of  Furs  Specifically  Enumerated  and  Classified 
Within  Schedule  K  of  the  Tariff  Law,  H.  R.  3321. 

The  Committee  on  Finance, 

Semite  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen:  The  domestic  manufacturers  of  the  merchandise 
referred  to  in  the  caption  hereof  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee: 

I.  The  merchandise  involved  is  velours,  plushes  (other  than  those 
n-ferred  to  in  Schedule  K,  subdivision  318,  H.  R.  3321),  pile  fabrics, 
and  imitations  of  furs,  composed  whollv  or  in  part  of  the  hah*  of  the 
rjimel,  goat,  or  other  animals,  and  wool  or  vegetable  fiber. 

n.  Tne  merchandise  under  H.  R.  3321  is  neither  specifically  nor 
^7>ecially  enumerated  or  classified  and  should  be  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  existing  (Payne-Aldrich) 
art.  being  subdivision  443  thereof. 
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III.  Certain  foreign  manufacturers  of  the  merchandise  in  ques- 
tion are  now  seeking  to  have  the  imported  goods  designate<l  a? 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  present  (Pavne- 
Aldricn)  act  or  subdivision  396,  Schedule  N,  of  H.  R.  3321. 

IV.  The  change  proposed  is  as  follows:  To  insert  as  subdivision 
318a,  Schedule  K,  tne  toUowing: 

Plushes  and  woven  fabrics  (except  crinoline  cloth  and  hair  seating)  and  inanula<*- 
tures  thereof  composed  of  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  or  any  animal,  combined  with 
wool,  vegetable  finer,  or  silk,  shall  be  classified  and  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  w(n<1. 

V.  In  order  to  avoid  disputes  between  the  Government  and  im- 
porters it  is  necessary  that  the  goods  in  question  should  be  specifi- 
cally classified,  if  not  specifically  enumerated. 

Because  of  such  omission  in  previous  acts  considerable  litio;alion 
has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  goods  in  question,  and  in  substan- 
tiation thereof  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  case  of  Arthur,  Col- 
lector, against  Fox  (108  U.  o.,  125);  F.  Rosenstern  &  Co.  v.  U.  >. 
(171  F.  K.,  71);  in  both  of  which  cases  goods  identical  with  thc^e 
in  question  were  under  discussion,  and  the  court  in  each  case  held 
that  the  goods  should  be  classified  within  the  wool  schedule. 

The  merchandise  in  cjuestion  was  clasj^ificd  under  the  McKiiiloy 
Act  (the  tariff  and  administrative  acts  cf  181-0)  as  follows: 

396.  On  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  de8<Tipti''j 
made  up  or  manufacturea  wholly  or  in  part,  not  woven  and  not  specifically  ur<>vi<lf«i 
for  in  this  act,  felts  not  woven  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  ana  plu^li^? 
and  other  pile  fabrics,  all  of  the  foregoing  composea  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  won'ti-'i 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  arl 
one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  uf  the  ti^t 
class,  and  in  addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Further,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  as  amended  by  the  House,  !h» 
paragraph  in  question  read  as  follows: 

284.  On  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  detn-ripti'-'j 
made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  not  specially  provided  for  in  thu«  a^t. 
felts  not  woven  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  pliuilies  and  other  pi'* 
fabrics,  all  the  foregoing  composea  wholly  or  in  part  of  woolen,  worsted,  hair  of  ih*- 
camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  including  those  having  India  rubber  as  a  com- 
ponent  material,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

And  under  the  amendments  thereto  proposed  by  the  Seiint*' 
Finance  Committee  the  foregoing  paragraph  of  said  bill  was  anieinKil 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

284.  On  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every*  dee«Tij«iion 
made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  not  specially  pro\Hded  for  in  thi^  ai^t, 
felts  not  woven  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  plushes  and  othc-r  pll^ 
fabrics  and  imitations  of  fur,  all  the  foregoing  composed  whoUy  or  in  part  of  wt^L 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  including  those  liavioff 
India  rubber  as  a  component  material,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Notwithstanding  the  veiy  considerable  litigation  that  has  1  c»*n 
had  in  regard  to  this  subject  and  the  classification  thereof,  the  fon'ii^i' 
manufacturers  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  propose*!  \  ill 
(II.  R.  3321)  in  its  present  form,  are  already  soliciting  the  sale  (»r 
such  merchandise,  to  be  effective  after  the  passage  of  the  proixM-dj 
act,  at  prices  very  much  less  than  what  the  same  can  be  nrominHl 
by  the  domestic  manufacturers,  and  in  order  to  seek  to  nave  the 
goods  classified  under  subdivision  396,  Schedule  X,  H.  R.  3321.  are 
claiming  that  the  goods  are  manufactured  of  calf's  hair  and  cotton, 
or  cattle  hair  and  cotton,  notwithstanding  the  findings  of  the  court  ia 
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the  Rosenstem  case  above  referred  to  and  notwithstanding  that  such 
jjiK)ds  can  not  be  manufactured  without  introducing  therein  some 
wool,  as  particularly  hereinafter  explained. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  of  the  merchandise  in  question  ask  that 
these  goods  shall  not  remain  as  they  now  are  under  tne  proposed  act 
vrithoiit  classification  or  enumeration,  but  that  they  shoulcl,  as  they 
were  under  the  McKinley  Act  (the  tariff  and  administrative  acts  of 
1S90),  and  also  under  the  proposed  House  amendments  and  Finance 
(ommittee  amendments  to  the  Dingley  Act,  and  also  imder  the 
Pa>7ie- Aid  rich  Act,  be  specifically  and  especially  enumerated  and 
cla^sified. 

The  goods  in  question  are  sometimes  designated  as  plushes,  some- 
times as  velours,  sometimes  as  imitations  of  fur,  sometimes  as  sealskin, 
und  sometimes  as  ''seal  fantasie/' 

**  Plush'*  has  been  defined  by  the  Century  Dictionary  as  a — 

C'loth  of  silk  or  cotton  and  sometimes  of  wool  (especially  of  camel's  or  goat's  hair)  hav- 
ing a  aofter  and  longer  nap  than  that  of  velvet.  Plush  is  especially  used  for  upholstery, 
women's  cloaks,  expensive  liveries,  men's  silk  hats,  ana  since  1870  as  a  ground  for 
•^mbroider>'  in  house  decoration  for  curtains  and  the  like. 

*'Veiour"  is  defined  by  the  Century  Dictionary  as  follows: 

Same  as  velure,  a  textile  fabric  having  a  thick,  soft  nap. 

The  merchandise  in  question,  for  the  reasons  stated  is  not  included 
witliin  the  provisions  of  subdivision  318,  Schedule  K,  H.  R  3321,  and 
it  is  the  contention  of  your  petitioners  that  said  merchandise  should 
be  included  within  the  provisions  of  section  297,  Schedule  K,  II.  R. 
3321,  and  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  such  merchandise 
being  brought  under  the  provisions  of  section  396,  Schedule  N,  H.  R. 
3321. 

It  is  the  contention  of  your  petitioners  that  under  the  decisions  of 
the  court  in  Arthur  v.  Fox,  supra,  and  Rosenstern  &  Co.  v.  U.  S., 
supra,  that  under  a  proper  construction  of  section  397,  Schedule  N, 
II.  R.  3321,  the  mercnandise  in  question  should  come  under  the  pro- 
vi^^ions  of  subdivision  297,  Schedule  K,  II.  R.  3321,  for  all  of  the 
reasons  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  stated.  The  subject  should  not 
be  left  in  doubt  nor  subject  to  judicial  construction  to  determine  under 
what  narticular  section  or  subdivision  the  ^oods  in  question  shall  be 
classified,  but  the  same  should  be  specifically  enumerated  as  herein- 
before suggested. 

VI.  The  imported  merchandise  and  the  domestic  merchandise  is 
u-.ed  for  all  purposes  for  which  furs  are  used,  and  also  for  cloaks, 
rloaldng,  ancl  hats,  gloves,  lap  robes,  and  carriage  and  sleigh  seats 
and  backs,  and  caps  and  women's  wearing  apparel  and  jackets,  and 
also  by  the  millinery  trade. 

Botn  the  domestic  and  the  imported  goods  are  manufactured  of 
calf  hair,  cotton,  and  wool,  or  they  may  be  made  of  hair  and  wool  and 
mohair  noils  with  a  cotton  warp,  or  they  may  be  manufactured  of  calf 
hair  and  wool  or  some  long  carrying  fiber  of  the  wool  or  goat  species, 
irenerally  mohair  noUs. 

Both  the  imported  and  the  domestic  merchandise  are  made  upon 
the  same  character  of  machines  and  machinery. 

Tlie  domestic  manufacturers  of  the  merchandise  in  question,  be- 
cduse  of  the  nature  or  character  of  the  goods,  are  compelled  to  purchase 
in  the  foreign  market  some  of  the  ingredients  with  which  to  manu- 
facture the  goods,  because  such  ingredients  are  not  produced  in  the 
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domestic  markets  and  are  thus  compelled  to  pay  duty  upon  such  raw 
materials. 

It  requires  no  statistics  nor  argument  to  convince  vou  that  the 
cost  of  labor  in  this  country  is  very  much  higher  than  the  cost  of  the 
same  labor  in  foreign  countries. 

Therefore,  since  the  domestic  manufacturer  must  use  the  same 
character  and  kind  of  machines  and  machinery  and  must  also  u«^e 
the  same  kinds  of  raw  materials  as  does  the  foreign  manufacturer 
and  must  pay  more  for  his  labor  than  does  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
unless  the  manufactured  imported  merchandise  is  specifically  placed 
within  the  same  schedule  and  on  the  same  basis  as  are  the  raw  mate- 
rials, the  domestic  manufacturer  is  not  properly  protected  in  his 
capital  and  industry. 

To  slightly  amplify  the  reasons,  it  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
attention  of  your  committee  that  the  merchandise  m  question  can 
not  be  made  without  the  introduction  of  either  wool  or  noils  or  some 
by-product  of  wool,  because  in  order  to  manufacture  the  merchandise 
in  question  the  ingredients,  other  than  the  cotton  warp,  must  be  first 
spun  into  a  long  twisted  thread,  and  this  thread  is  then  woven  on 
and  through  and  over  the  cotton  warp,  thus  producing  a  flat  pie*** 
of  goods  without  any  pile  upon  it;  these  flat  goods  are  then  dj'ed  and 
shrunk  and  submitted  to  various  other  processes.  The  mosi 
important  process  to  which  they  are  thereafter  put  is  that  of  being 
run  througn  a  machine  which  has  teasles  or  instruments  with  sharp 
prongs  in  it  to  grasp  the  spun  thread,  pull  it  out,  and  thus  produce 
the  pile. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  woolen  fiber  and  tlw 
hair  fiber  is  that  the  former  has  slender  tentacles  or  branches  growinji 
along  the  length  thereof,  whereas  the  latter  is  a  straight  fiber  without 
tentacles  or  branches.  These  tentacles  or  branches  are  absolutelv 
necessary  to  the  solidity  or  cohesiveness  of  the  textile  in  order  to 
hold  it  together  and  keep  it  from  falling  apart,  which  would  be  th« 
result  if  there  was  no  wool  in  the  textile,  and  without  wool  it  is  coih 
tended  that  the  textile  would  be  an  uncommercial,  unstable  product 
without  the  tension  or  cohesive  strength  of  even  cotton  batting. 

In  the  making  of  the  above-mentioned  twisted  thread  the  tentacle 
or  branches  on  the  wool  fiber  surround  and  grasp  the  other  ingrfr 
dients  and  thus  bind  them  together,  whereas  without  these  branch^ 
the  thread  would  not  hold  together  for  lack  of  some  binding  force  oi 
substance,  and  therefore  it  is  contended  that  the  merchandise  il 
question  can  not  be  made  without  the  introduction  therein  of  som^ 
wool. 

It  is  also  called  to  your  attention  that  the  lower  the  grade  of  ih 
wool  the  less  prominent  or  prolific  are  these  tentacles  or  branches 
and  the  higher  the  grade  of  the  hair,  whether  calf  hair  or  cow  hail 
the  more  nearly  the  fibers  will  resemble  the  lower  or  lowest  grade  d 
wool  fibers. 

Because  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  above  briefly  outlined 
the  tentacles  or  branches  of  the  wool  fiber  are  lost  sight  of  and  art 
less  distinguishable  from  hair  because  these  tentacles  or  branch* 
are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  destroyed  or  removed,  and  therefod 
become  less  distinguishable  under  the  microscope. 

The  only  means  of  distinguishing  the  hair  fibers  from  the  wo<l 
fibers  after  the  processes  of  manufacture  have  been  completed  is  thj 
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human  eye;  there  is  no  known  analytical  or  chemical  process  for 
distinguishing  under  all  circumstances  hair  fibers  from  wool  fibers, 
and  the  microscope  can  not  be  relied  on  to  examine  these  fibers  after 
the  manufacturing  processes  have  been  completed  for  the  reasons 
above  stated;  the  experienced  trained  human  eye  can  distinguish 
wool  fibers  from  hair  fibers  after  the  same  have  gone  through  the 
manufacturing  processes  by  separating  the  yam  or  spun  thread  into 
its  ori^ai  component  fibers.  The  difficulty  last  above  recited  leaves 
the  subject  matter  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  because  one  eye  may 
detect  the  presence  of  wool  or  hair,  or  both,  whereas  another  human 
eye  may  be  unable,  unconsciously  or  through  prejudice,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  or  to  be  able  to  separate  each  of  the  fibers  into 
its  proper  class. 

because  the  tests  for  determining  the  ingredients  of  the  merchan- 
dise in  question  can  not  be  accurately  determined  by  either  mechan- 
ical or  chemical  or  other  exact  scientific  process,  they  must  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  eye  of  the  experienced  manufacturer  or  examiner, 
and  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  upon  imported 
^oods  may  thus  be  made  one  of  fact  or  credibility  in  each  instance, 
whereas  tne  amoimt  of  duty  to  be  paid  should  be  specifically  and 
accurately  determined  or  enumeratea  just  as  is  the  diity  which  the 
domestic  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  pay  upon  the  raw  materials 
accurately  and  specifically  designated  or  enumerated. 

The  domestic  merchandise  and  the  imported  merchandise  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose  and  are  manufactured  of  the  same  mate- 
rial and  have  the  same  qualities  and  texture,  and  because  the  cost  of 
lahor  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  domestic  merchandise  is 
un(|uestionably  and  undeniably  higher  than  that  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  imported  goods  and  because  the  domestic  goods 
are  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  imported  raw  materials,  upon 
which  the  duty  has  been  levied  and  paid,  and  because  no  mechanical 
or  chemical  or  scientific  process  is  now  known  which  will  accurately 
determine  and  segregate  the  component  parts  of  the  manufactured 
article,  and  because  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  sought  and  are 
now*  seeking  to  import  into  this  country  the  merchandise  under  a 
rate  of  duty  that  will  not  permit  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  com- 
|»pte  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  because  of  the  confusion 
»i^  to  the  correct  classification  of  the  merchandise  in  question,  it  is 
ifspectfully  submitted  that  all  of  the  difficulties  can  be  obviated  and 
tbe  ricfhts  and  capital  and  industry  of  the  domestic  manufacturer 
'«n<l  through  him  domestic  labor),  properly  safeguarded  by  specifi- 
cally enumerating  (as  was  done  in  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  and  m  the 
I'ajTie-Aldrich  Act  and  in  various  previous  acts)  the  merchandise  in 
^juestion  by  the  insertion  of  the  above-suggested  subdivision  318a, 
^»r  by  inserting  in  subdivision  318  of  the  present  proposed  act  after 
■be  word  "alpaca"  the  words  ''goat,  camel,"  and  by  striking  out  the 
Word  "like  "  before  the  word  "animals, "  and  after  the  word  "  animals" 
inserting  the  words  "and  vegetable  fiber." 

^Vll  of  which  is  respectfulfy  submitted. 

973-.VOL  2—13 ^21 
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APPENDIX. 

After  the  foregoing  went  to  press  we  have  learned  that  the  manufacturere  of  the 
merchandise  in  Germany  (that  being  the  country  in  which  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
foreign  goods  of  the  kind  in  question  are  made)  have  combined  to  form  a  tnut  or 
monopoly  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  these  goods  in  countries  other  than  Germany, 
under  the  style  of  '' Verband  der  Deutschen  Sealskin  Fabrikanten"  which  translated, 
means  ''union  or  combination  of  the  German  sealskin  manufacturers/'  and  which 
monopoly  fixes  the  selling  price,  quantities,  qualities,  and  credit  terms,  and  all  other 
details  of  each  transaction.  So  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  embanaseed  in 
seeking  to  compete  with  these  foreigners,  not  alone  by  all  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing,  but  also  by  being  compelled  to  compete  wiUi  a  "tnisf  or 
"monopoly.** 


Par.  318.— PLUSH,  VELVET,  AlTD  PILE  FABBIC. 

THS  E.  A.   SMITH  MANTJFACTTJBINO  CO.,  CHABLOTTE,  K.  C,  BT  E.  A. 

SMITH,  PRESIDENT  AND  TBEASUBEB. 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  May  6, 1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senaie,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  One  of  the  large  industries  using  quantities  of  cotton 
yarns  is  the  plush,  velvet,  and  pile  fabric.  There  is  one  concern  tliat 
uses  cotton  yams  to  the  extent  of  over  3,000,000  pounds  per  annum 
and  about  80  per  cent  of  this  quantity  of  yarn  is  made  by  southern 
mills. 

These  mills  manufacture  silk,  mohair,  and  wool  plushes.  In  evorv 
one  of  their  cloths  the  pile  or  face  is  either  silk,  mohair,  or  wool,  but 
all  the  back  warp  and  the  filling  is  of  cotton,  so  that  whether  thfj* 
use  mohair  or  silk  face  they  always  use  our  cotton  for  both.  Thw 
mill,  although  a  large  one,  is  only  one  of  many  in  this  industry. 

Mohair  duties, — in  monair  the  Underwood  bill  gives  20  per  cent 
on  the  raw  hair,  but  on  tops,  yarns,  cloths,  and  plushes  they  cut  tho 
differential  duties  to  less  tnan  half  what  is  granted  on  wool  products, 
which  is  absolutely  ruinous,  and  without  any  reason,  as  these  mohair 
products  are  strictly  luxuries. 

We  therefore  inclose  an  amendment  to  schedule  K,  and  wouM 
ask  you  to  kindly  use  your  best  endeavors  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  get  the  rates  proposed  in  this  amendment  for  paragraph^ 
315,  316,  317,  and  318  of  the  Underwood  bill  adopted. 

Inclosed  also  find  a  statement  regarding  mohair,  which  shows  that 
the  differential  rates  on  mohair  products  are  less  tnan  half  what  th<\v 
are  on  wool.  Mr.  Underwood  and  some  of  the  Committee  on  War* 
and  Means  are  cognizant  of  this  discrepancy  and  have  stated  that 
they  will  approve  any  correction  thereoi  made  by  the  Finance  C<»in- 
mittce,  so  that  there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  getting  thi* 
Finance  Committee  to  materially  advance  the  rates  on  the  mohair 
products,  and  to  give  those  contained  in  the  inclosed  amendment. 

Silk  plushes. — The  rates  on  silk  plushes  have  beenma<le  ad  vaUm»ni 
instead  of  specific.    So  many  goods  in  plushes  are  made  **secontN 
that  no  part  of  the  industry,  neither  the  importers,  the  manufactun»r-, 
nor  the  customhouse  appraising  officials  tnemselves,  have  reque>t4Hi 
anything  but  the  retention  of  specific  duties  thereon. 

We  inclose  you  amendment  for  the  silk  schedule  marked  "1/ 
which  we  would  also  thank  you  to  try  and  get  adopted,  relativt'  it 
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paragraphs  319,  320,  and  322.  The  tables  2  and  3  show  the  diflFerence 
between  the  Underwood  ad  valorem  rate,  the  Payne  law,  and  the  pro- 
posed manufacturers'  schedule. 

To  cut  off  our  outlet  to  this  pDe  fabric  industry  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter  for  us,  and  we  therefore  hope  you  will  use  your  best 
endeavors  to  get  these  reasonable  rates  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 


Pars.  314,  318.— TAPESTBIES. 

THE  OBINOKA  MILLS,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T.,  AND  OTHERS. 

New  York,  April  SO,  1913. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  On  January  23  last,  the  undersigned  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  upholstery  fabrics  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee a  brief  protesting  against  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  goods 
covered  by  paragraph  326  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  This  brief  was- 
prepared  with  every  precaution  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
and  figures  therein  contained  and  you  will  find  it  published  on  page 
3615  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
Schedule  I.  With  this  brief  there  was  presented  a  sample  of  Frendh 
tapestry.  The  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  price,  and  discount 
iu  France  were  given  and  the  actual  landed  cost  at  the  port  of  New 
York  in  detail.  The  cost  of  making  the  same  fabric  in  the  United 
States  was  also  given  in  detail,  with  every  item  entering  into  its  cost. 
These  figures,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  never  been  disputed,  although 
if  any  false  statement  had  been  made  it  could  have  been  easily  dis- 
proved. We  claim  we  have  proved  that  even  with  the  duty  at  50 
per  cent  goods  can  be  landed  at  a  less  price  than  they  could  be  made 
lor  in  this  country,  and  therefore  the  present  duty  is  not  prohibitive 
or  excessive,  but  oiily  competitive. 

In  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Theo.  F.  Miller,  published  on  page 
3609,  at  page  3613,  attention  was  called  to  the  statement  of  the 
Tariff  Board  report  on  Schedule  I,  page  128,  as  follows: 

The  production  of  tapestriefl  and  Jacquard  figured  upholstered  goods  are  much  in 
«ce«  of  the  importa.  The  census  of  1910  reported  the  production  of  these  com- 
in«Klitie«  at  $4,723,907.  For  the  corresponding  period  the  imports  were  only  $235,138 
^f  appit)ximately  5  per  cent. 

TiiLs  was  an  entirely  erroneous  comparison,  as  the  $4,723,907  referred 
t<'  the  production  of  upholstery  fabrics  other  than  those  covered  by 
paragraph  326  of  the  present  act  as  well  as  those  therein  covered, 
^'liil('  the  amount  of  $235,138  imports  referred  solely  to  goods  covered 
by  paragraph  326;  and  there  is  a  large  importation  of  upholstery 
fjibrics  not  covered  by  paragraph  326,  such  as  Jacquard  figured  goods 
*'  ighiiig  6  ounces  or  less  to  the  yard,  reps,  fancy  weaves,  plain  weaves, 
print  'd  cretonnes,  etc.  This  seeming  monopoly  on  domestic  goods 
wa«i  r''ferr?d  to  at  length  in  the  brief  of  the  upholstery  manufacturers, 
Mmi'A  to  above,  and  its  inaccuracy  is  further  proven  by  the  figures 
'*^nii>iiHl  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  by  the 
*^'ir-jiu  of  Manufactures,  D. apartment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which 
^-^"W^  that  in  the  year  in  question  (1910)  there  were  shipped  to  the 
I  nited  States  from  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  tapestries  and 
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upholstered  eoods  to  the  value  of  $1,459,060.  These  figures  do  not 
include  any  snipments  of  such  goods  from  England,  Italy,  or  countrir> 
other  than  those  specified  because  the  consuls  in  those  countries  in 
their  reports  bimcned  upholstery  fabrics  with  other  various  textih> 
shipped. 

Tne  statistics  show  that  instead  oi  there  being  any  block  caused  bv 
the  50  per  cent  rate  on  the  importation  of  goods  covered  by  paragraph 
326  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  importations  since  1909. 

Furthermore  these  fabrics  are  essentially  luxuries,  and  the  per- 
centage of  labor  cost  of  producing  them  as  well  as  the  initial  cost  for 
designs  and  Jacquard  cards  is  very  much  higher  than  the  labor  C(  >t 
involved  in  the  production  of  plushes,  velvets,  corduroys,  and  otJn  r 
pile  fabrics;  and  yet  the  bill  as  proposed  gives  the  latter  in  paragraph 
262  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  dutv  and  in  paragraph  263  a  35  per  a  nt 
duty  to  tne  former.     This  is  neitner  logical  nor  is  it  just. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  brief  and  statement  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  William  M.  Blake  to  the  Waj^s  and  Means  Committt'c 
on  the  classification  of  wool  tapestries,  (rlease  see  p.  4402  of  tlio 
hearings  before  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  Schedule  K  > 
The  paragraph  asked  for  there  should  certainly  be  admitte<I.  In 
view  of  free  wool  perhaps  the  rate  asked  for  was  too  high,  but  it 
should  be  at  least  60  per  cent. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  tapestries  and  other  jafquanl 
figured  upholstery  goods  (not  including  plushes  or  other  pile  fabric^-', 
made  wholly  or  partly  of  wool,  woven  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1912  is  about  $125,000.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
unported  manufactures,  wholly  or  partly  of  wool  n.  s.  p.  f.,  valiift 
at  over  70  cents  a  pound,  worth  $296,294.91.  We  can  not  find  out 
officially  what  part  of  this  sum  represents  tapestries,  but  we  M 
quite  sure  the  value  of  same  exceeded  the  domestic  production. 

If  you  so  desire,  we  could  furnish  you  a  list  of  names  of  the  prinripfll 
importers  of  wool  upholstery  goods. 

We  again  urge  you  to  create  a  special  paraCTaph  in  tjie  w<hJ 
schedule  for  tapestries  and  other  jacquard  figured  upholstery  pocwln 
similar  to  pai;agraph  326  of  the  act  of  1909,  covering  such  goods  nia<lf 
of  cotton,  to  read  as  foUows:  "Tapestries  and  other  jacquard  figunMl 
upholstery  goods,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  in  the  pietc  "r 
otherwise,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

In  the  new  bill  mohair  plushes  (par.  318)  are  given  a  dutv  of  .><i 
per  cent.  These  goods  are  used  for  car-seat  coverings,  while  Wi»*  I 
tapestries  go  to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  labor  involved  ui 
the  making  is  much  more  costly. 

(The  above  conmiunication  was  signed  by  the  following:  A.  Tlie- 
Abbott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  The  Arbeco  Mills,  Philadelphia.  Pa 
Baldwin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elk  Mills,  Md. ;  Bradford  Textile  0». 
Bradford,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Barber  Co.,  Manayimk,  Pa.;  Geo.  Brooks  &  Sot 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bennett  &  Aspden  Co.,  Manayunk,  Pa- 
Bromley  Manufacturing  Co.,  PhUadelplua,  Pa.;  W.  S.  I)eibert  Co. 
Elk  Mills,  Md.;  Robert  Lewis  Co.,  Briaesburg,  Pa.;  John  Moore  S>ni 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Moss  Rose  Manufacturing  Co. ;  Philadelpliu 
Pa.;  National  Tapestry  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Herbert  B.  Newton 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Orinoka  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Phila<lelplin 
Tapestry  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R.  J.  &  li.  Ritchie  Co.,  Philailcl 
phia.  Pa.;  Geo.  Royale  &  Co.,  Frankford  Pa.;  Fred'k  Rumpfs  SiMi'^ 
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South  Langhome,  Pa.;  J.  M.  Schwehm's  Sons,  German  town,  Pa.; 
Stead  &  MiUer  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Whitely  &  Collier,  Philadel- 

hia,  Pa.;  Zenith  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Penn  Tapestry  Co.,  Glen 

^i(l(Ue,  Pa.;  W.  T.  Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 


i 


OEHTERAL. 


TALBOT  MILLS   (FREDERIC  S.  CLASK,  FBESIDENT),  NORTH  BILLERICA, 

MASS.,  ET  AL. 

DATE   WHEN  LAW  SHOULD   BECOME   EFFECTIVE. 

Let  January  1  be  named  as  the  time  when  any  new  tariff  bill  shall 
become  operative,  except  that  a  date  at  least  two  months  earlier  be 
given  for  wool  and  other  raw  materials. 

The  business  of  the  coimtry  is  being  paralyzed  by  uncertainty  and 
suspense. 

Why  should  not  Congress  make  such  a  declaration  and  afford 
instant  relief?  Manufacturers  and  merchants  can  not  take  orders 
on  uncertain  values. 

Let  the  fall  season  be  undisturbed  and  time  allowed  for  preparation 
and  adjustment.  The  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  the  natural  and 
most  generally  convenient  time  for  new  rates  to  take  effect. 

We  earnestly  and  urgently  ask  that  Congress  will  take  quick  action 
and  remove  trade  embarrassments  which  must  daily  become  more 
acute. 

Submitted  by  the  following  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods: 

Talbot  Mills,  Frederic  S.  Clark,  president,  North  Billerica,  Mass. ; 
Faulkner  Manufacturing  Co.,  George  M.  Preston,  president,  North 
Billerica,  Mass.;  Worumbo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Galen  C.  Moses,  treas- 
urer, Lisbon  Falls,  Me.;  Falls  City  Woolen  Mills,  R.  L.  Whitney, 
president,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Charlottesville  Woolen  Mills,  R.  P.  Valen- 
tine, president,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co.,  North 
Adams,  Mass.;  MiDbrook  Woolen  MiUs,  Holliston,  Mass.;  French 
River  Textile  Co.,  MechanicsvUle,  Conn.;  Hall  Bros.,  Delavan  C. 
Smith,  agents,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Herring  Bros.,  New  York;  John  W. 
Brich  «fe  Son,  New  York;  A.  T.  Skerrv  Co.,  Millville,  Pa.;  Walter  & 
D<*  Lamater,  New  York;  Vreeland  &  Wilson,  New  York;  Clinton 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York;  Charles  M.  Eakle,  New  York; 
Smith  Woolen  Co.,  E.  S.  Wiencke,  agent.  New  York;  Frank  E.  Car- 
penter, 229  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York;  North  Adams  Manufacturing 
Co..  James  F.  Fisher,  president.  North  Adams,  Mass. ;  Crown  Mills, 
and  Chester  Moses,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  •  Georges  River  Mills,  Warren, 
Me.;  Devonshire  Mills,  Goffs  Fall,  N.  H.;  the  Allen-Lane  Co.,  New 
York;  Fern  Rock  Woolen  Mills,  J.  F.  Innerarity,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
(lien  Woolen  Mills,  A.  S.  Bray,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Cox  &  Schreiber, 
W  York;  Neale  Maas  &  Co.,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York; 
'Sawrer  Regan  &  Co.,  Dalton,  Mass.;  S.  H.  &  O.  B.  Newhouse,  New 
Ynrt;  Stevens,  Sanford  &  Jordan,  New  York;  Pawcatuck  Woolen 
^ills,  W.  J.  Battey,  president.  Westerly,  R.  I.;  Stillwater  Worsted 
(♦> •  Austin  T.  Levy,  treasurer,  New  York;  Stroud  &  Crawford,  New 
Vork;  W.  H,  Duval  c&  Co.,  New  York;  Continental  Worsted  Co.,  E.  H. 
Hridelberg,  agent,  New  York;  I.  W.  Smith  Woolen  Co.,  G.  L.  Rosen- 
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berg,  sales  agent,  New  York;  M.  H.  Meinliard  &  Co.,  New  Yoik; 
Empire  Worsted  Mills,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Namquit  Worsted  Co., 
New  York;  Dunmore  Worsted  Co.,  New  York;  L.  1  ubiiistein  &  Co., 
New  York;  Mystic  Manufacturing  Co.,  Eli  Gledhill,  treasurer,  Mystic. 
Conn.;  Neesen  &  Slade,  New  York;  Adams  Woolen  Co.,  A,  K.  lukor, 
agent.  New  York;  I^eomister  Worsted  Co.,  A.  Sterzclbach  &  Scms, 
agents,  New  York;  Fred  L.  Sayles  Co.,  New  York;  A.  L.  Sayles  & 
Sons,  New  York;  Sayles  &  Jenks  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York; 
Scotia  Worsted  Mills,  A.  Howard  Hopping,  vice  president,  New  York; 
Charles  Porter  &  Son,  Phdadelphia,  Pa.;   the   Beebe- Webber  Co., 
H.  J.  Beebe,  jr.,  president,  Ilolyoke,  Mass.;  Norristown  Woolen  Co., 
A.  P.  Hunter,  president  and  treasurer,  Norristown,  Pa.;  Hawthorne 
Worsted  Mills,  New  York;  John  I^ing  &  Son  (Inc.),  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Folwell  Bros.  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Andrews  Mills  Co.,  A. 
Veluard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Brown  Knitting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Geo.  S.  Cox  &  Bro.  (Inc.),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Querns  Bros.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Brown  Aberle  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bunting  &  Hori- 
tage,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  William  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Alex.  Erskine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  F.  A.  Bochman  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Westmoreland  Manufacturing  Co.,  Thomas  Whiteheail, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Girard  Worsted  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  WilkiiLMHi 
&  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Greaves  Bros.,  Philacielphia,  Pa.;  Saxonia 
Dress   Goods   Mills,   Fre<l   Eik,    vice   president,   Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Wright  Textile  Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.;  Germania   Worsted   MilN. 
Stoeckel,  agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Louis  Walther  Manufacturing  Co 
(Inc.),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Brighton  Worsted  Co.,  D.  F.  Greenawalt. 
treasurer,  Phdadelphia,  Pa. ;  Shelbourne  Mills,  Pfaelzer  Fleisher  &  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bradford  Mills,  John  &  James  Dobson,  (leorire 
L.  ]^osenberg,  sales  agent.  New  York;  F.  Decker,  New  York;  W. 
Pheloesen,  New  York;  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Peace  Dale. 
F.  I.;  Colwell  Worsted  Mills,  Providence,  P.  I.;  Continental  Wors^totl 
Mills,  Providence,  I^.  I.;  Crawford  Woolen  Co.,  Terhune  NoaringCo.. 
agents,   New  York;  American  Association   of  Woolen  &   W^orst<Ml 
Manufacturers,  H.  E.  Peabody,  secretary.  New  York;  Geo.  C.  lletzel 
Co.,  Geo.  C.  Hetzel,  president,  Chester,  ra. ;  Aberfoyle  Manufacturing 
Co.,  W.  F.  Galey,  ir.,  secretary,  Chester,  Pa.;  Galey  &  Lord  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Frank  H.  Galey,  jr.,  secretarj^,  Chester,  Pa.;  Hope  Mill- 
Manufacturing  Co.,  C.  L.  (jilliland,  president,  Hope  Mills,  N.  C: 
Jas.   Ewing  &  Son   (Ltd.),  L.   N.   Schoff,  secretary,  Chester,  Pa  ; 
American  Viscose  Co.,  C.  N.  Ernst,  general  manager,  Marcus  Uooh 
Pa. ;  Wm.  M.  Lovering  &  Co.,  45  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York; 
L.  Bachmann  &  Co.,   215  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York;  Uxbri«lpi 
Worsted  Co.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. ;  Pontoosuc  Woolen  Manufacturuig  (V.^ 
Henry  A.  Francis,  president,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  J.  L.  Eadie,  Pittsliel*!^ 
Mass.;  R.  M.  Ames,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Berkshire  Woolen  &  WorstetJ 
Co.,  J.  R.  Sweeny,  treasurer,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  David  Campbell,  Pitts^ 
field,  Mass.;  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  S.  H.  &  C.  »^uss4»ll 
Manufacturing   Co.,   Hy.    R.    ^^ussell,   president,   Pittsfield^   MtiSv^.j 
Delaine  Mills  (Inc.),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  The  Bensdale  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wm.  H.  Grundy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa  j 
James  Connelly  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jacob  Miller  Sons  &  Co.\ 
Philadelphia,  ra.;  John  Williams  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphi«i 
Pa.;  C.  J.  Milne  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Murphv  &  Bro.,  Phil*^ 
delphia.  Pa.;  Continental  Eiderdown  Co.   (Inc.),  Pliiladclphia,  Pa.j 
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the  YeiidcU  &  Jones  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Francis  H.  Holmes,  New 
York;  Geo.  O.  Leavitt,  New  York;  William  Leveen,  New  York;  R.  E. 
Byram,  New  York;  A.  J.  MundorflF,  New  York;  B.  F.  Mandel,  New 
York;  Gad  &  Kent,  New  York;  Titus  &  Richardson,  New  York; 
Keely  &  Watson,  New  York;  Geo.  V.  Taylor,  New  York;  H.  H.  Rofflos, 
NVw  York;  C.  B.  Krumscheid,  New  York;  Chas.  P.  FoUansber  &  Sons, 
New  York;  H.  S.  Goodman,  New  York;  United  Ribbon  Co.,  New  York; 
i\  V.  Little,  New  York;  John  Sulzer,  New  York;  Jas.  Irving  &  Son 
(Ltd.),  Chester,  Pa.;  Grove  Worsted  Mills,  Chester,  Pa.;  H.  M.  Stock- 
ton Co.,  New  York;  Battey  Tnill  &  Co.,  New  York;  Colman,  MacKay 
i  Gutnian,  New  York;  W.  Stursberg,  Schell  &  Co.,  New  York; 
Metcalf  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York;  Wanskuk  Co.,  New  York;  F.  K. 
XLxon,  45  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York;  Holden  Leonard  Co., 
T,  L.  Thomas,  secretary,  New  York;  Shelboume  Mills,  H.  E.  Peabody, 
Xpw  York;  Chester  Spinning  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  Emmott  Worsted 
Spinning  Co.,  E.  H.  Emmott,  Chester,  Pa.;  Paragon  Worsted  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Vir^ia  Woolen  Co.,  Terhune  Nearing  Co.,  agents, 
Xew  YTork;  Atlantic  Mills  of  Rhode  Island,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Pocasset 
Worsted  Co.,  Thornton,  R.  I.;  Coronet  Worsted  Co.,  Mapleville,  R.  I.; 
Plainfield  Woolen  Co.,  Central  Village,  Conn.;  Allentown  Woolen  Co., 
.\JIentown,  R.  I. ;  Central  Yam  Co.,  Central  Village,  Conn. ;  Joseph  E. 
Fletcher,  Mapleville,  R.  I. •  Joseph  E.  Benn  &  Sons  (Inc.),  Greystone, 
K.  I.;  the  Hockanum  Mills  Co.,  F.  T.  Maxwell,  treasurer,  Rockville, 
Conn.;  the  James  J.  Regan  Manufacturing  Co.,  F.  J.  Regan,  treasurer, 
Uockville,  Conn.;  the  New  England  Co.,  Geo.  B.  Hammond,  Rock- 
ville, Conn.;  the  Pock  Manufacturing  Co.,  Frederick  Swindell,  presi- 
dent, Rockville,  Conn.;  the  American  Mills  Co.,  C.  N.  McLean,  treas- 
urer, Rockville,  Conn.;  the  Rockville  Worsted  Co.,  Thos.  J.  Corcoran, 
Rockville,  Conn.;  the  Minterburn  Mills  Co.,  S.  Tracy  Noble,  Kock- 
rille,  Conn,;  E.  J.  Martin's  Sons,  A.  L.  Martin,  Rockville,  Conn.; 
Belding  Bros.  &  Co.,  A.  N.  Belding,  secretary,  Rockville,  Conn. 

The  following  importers:  E.  H.  Van  Ingen  &  Co.;  W.  P.  Willis 
&  Co.:  William  B.  Leonard;  Milbank,  Leaman  &  Co.;  M.  Fisher 
Sons  &  Co.;  Brooks  Bros.,  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  president;  S.  Stein  & 
(V>. ;  J.  B.  Thompson  &  Co. ;  EmU  Wilhelm  Co. ;  Howse,  Mead  &  Sons, 
H.  C.  Thomson,  attorney;  Harry  Angelo  Co.;  W.  H.  Lent  &  Co.; 
<V>bb  &  Jenkins;  William  S.  Gelston;  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  by 
H.  A.  Weatherbee;  P.  K.  Wilson  &  Son;  the  Fritz  &  La  Rue  Co., 
J. A.  Hyde,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Henry  W.  T.  Mali  &  Co.;  John- 
^»n  &  Faulkner,  per  E.  H.  White,  attorney;  W.  Stursberg,  Schell  & 
Co.;  Goldenberg  Bros.  &  Co.,  V.  E.  Wiedeman,  vice  president ;  H.  A. 
Caesar  &  Co.;  Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit  Co.,  Walter  Merrall,  treasurer; 
theStrobel  &  Wilken  Co.,  E.  Strobel,  secretary;  A.  A.  Vantine  &  Co., 
Irring  E.  Raymond,  president;  J.  H.  Thorpe  &  Co.,  G.  F.  Bowman; 
Passavont  &  Co.;  Jos.  Wild  &  Co.;  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  Geo.  McNeir, 
vice  president;  Henry  Bendel;  Mills  &  Gibb,  H.  Elmer  Gibb,  presi- 
dent: F.  Vietor  &  Achelis;  William  Iselin  &  Co.;  B.  Altman  &  Co., 
M-  Friedsam,  vice  president;  Eastern  Rug  &  Trading  Co.,  A.  C. 
Viin  Gansbeek,  vice  president;  Park  &  Tilford,  J.  V.  E.  Agnew,  vice 

« resident;  E.  L  Horsman  Co.,  A.  W.  Bowie,  treasurer;  Einstein, 
Tolff  &  Co.,  I.  N.  Landour,  vice  president;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.; 
R.  H.  Mw  &  Co.;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  Willis  L.  Ogden  &  Co.; 
.American  Linseed  Co.,  P.  R.  Slauson,  assistant  general  manager; 
Mass  &  Waldstein  Co.,  F.  S.  Magnus,  treasurer;  Heller,  Hirsh  &  Co., 
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James  E.  Heller,  president;  Roure-Bertrand  Fils,  Edwin  H.  Burr, 
manager;  Beckermann   &   Co.;   Brokaw   Bros.,  Isaac  V.  Brokaw, 

E resident;  E.  L.  Brady  Co.;  Wm.  Lennox;  W.  J.  Davidson  &  Co.; 
I,  P.  Hollander  &  Co. ;  James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  James  McCutcheon. 
president;  Leon  Rheims  Co.,  Harry  L.  Rheims.  treasurer;  Aitkeu, 
Son  &  Co.  (Inc.),  by  George  Taylor,  president;  J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co.; 
Tartar  Chemical  Co.,  Wm.  C.  Voight,  treasurer;  Geisenheimer  &  Co., 
per  Henry  Datter,  attorney;  Schering  &  Glatz,  per  C.  Maisel,  attor- 
ney; Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  Curt  G.  Pfeipfer,  vice  president;  the 
Sutro  Bros.  Braid  Co.,  F.  C.  Sutro,  secretary;  Dr.  Jaeger's  Sanitary 
Woolen  System  Co.,  Ernest  Benger,  president;  W,  Benger  Sons  & 
Co. ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  following  cloak  and  suit,  manufacturers  of  New  York  City: 
Maurice  Bandler;  A,  M.  Engel  &  Co.;  Al.  Gt)ldston  &  Co.;  M.  &  ft. 
Gordon;  Louis  Finfer  &  Co.;  J.  M.  Brady  &  Co.;  E.  C.  Carroll  &  Co.; 
Weltner,  Silverman  &  Rauchwei^er;  Metzendorf  Bros.;  S.  November; 
Cuno  Perlmuter  &  Co.;  Millar,  Mandel  &  Co.;  Weiener  &  Bloom; 
Markun  Bros. ;  Lutz  &  Horwitz;  J.  D.  Booth  &  Son;  Blogg  &  Littauer; 
Morris  R.  Silverman;  Bernstein  &  Meyers;  J.  Stems tein,  by  I.  Stem- 
stein;  Hyman  Cohn;  Rich  &  Savles;  J.  Autler  Co.;  Louis  Cohen; 
Edelman  &  Edelstein;  S.  Stoopack;  HoUstein,  Young  &  Co.;  Charity 
Kafka;  B.  Schnall;  S.  Marcus  Co.;  Chas.  M.  Cohen  &  Co.;  A.  GerslK'l 
&  Co.;  B.  Schwinger;  Bonwit  &  Bonwit;  Rudinsky  Bros;  Rubtmstoin 
&  Bachrach;  Jacob  Schwartz;  Levy-Hussey  Co.;  Abramson,  Cohen 
&  Co.;  J.  Fiedelbaum  Co.;  Jacob  Bluestem;  A.  Greenberg  &  Co.; 
Cohen  Bros. ;  W.  I.  Blumberg  Co. ;  Ben  Gershel  &  Co. ;  D.  Bussel  &  Co. ; 
Baron  &  Co.;  Siegler  &  Zagor;  Chas.  Schrank;  Dorfman  &  Oshinskv; 
Jacob  Masur;  D.  Saltzman&Co. ;  The  Mutual  Skirt  Co., Simon  Shapiro; 
Benj.  Shapiro;  Jacob  Bernstein;  M.  Shidlovsky  &  Co. ;  I.  Novick  &  Co  ; 
Kaplan  &  Davis;  Markowitz  Bros.;  Plaza  Cloak  Co.,  George  Hohz- 
berg;  Wald  &  Fein;  Kleinfeld  &  Renner;  Gimplowitz  &  Freedman; 
Jacob  Liebowitz;  Morris  Nagel;  The  Only  Skirt  Co.,  H.  Lesser,  vice 

President;  Samuel  Post;  J.  A.  Goldstein  &  Co.;  Scheer  &  Meyer; 
forwalk  Bros.  (Inc.),  S.  M.  Creager;  Wallace  Bamberg  &  Son;  L.  i 
H.  Beck;  L.  Leibowitz  &  Co.;  Louis  Rothschild;  H.  Samuels  &  Son; 
Max  Solomon  (Inc.),  H.  Grallmaul;  Rosenberg  Bros.;  S.  Altholz; 
Benjamin  Martin;  S.  Silberblatt;  A.  Quint  &  Bro.;  H.  J.  Mondetx 
&  Co.;  Linde  &  Fubin;  Edwin  Wilewsky;  Manheimer  &  Ka.sx»! 
Shaff  &  Mandel;  Katz  &  Fishel;  I.  &  M.  Phillips;  Rubin  Brother-. 
Fine  &  Cohen;  Geo.  G.  Wood  &  Co.;  Loewy  &  Co.;  R.  Hoffman 
Zelenko  &  Moskowitz;  Knobel  &  Bloom;  Superior  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 
Jacob  Lishinsky,  proprietor;  R.  Sadowsky;  Nathan  Schuss;  Max  M 
Schwarcz  &  Co.;  Empire  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.;  L.  E.  Fosenfeld  &  Co. 
Wm.  Fischman;  Mann  &  Loveioy;  Ginsberg  &  Pearlstein;  Knickrr 
bocker  C.  &  S.  Co.,  Joseph  D.  Solomon,  proprietor;  The  Ix^ailei 
Cloak  Co.,  Ph.  Horwitz;  B.  Hofman  &  Co.;  P.  Schwed  &  Co.;  Ph 
Herzog  &  Sons;  Aronson  Bros.;  Stem  &  Adler;  Isaac  Kamin^ky 
G.  Plonsky;  M.  Steinberg  &  Son;  M.  Schwartz;  R.  Siegel  &  S»u 
Max  Rubel  &  Co.;  Eckstem  &  Botler;  Drourr,  Dretzin  &  Co.;  Hanr^ 
P.  Belsinger  &  Co.;  Cohen  &  Erdman;  Levay  &  Friedberg;  Durst  i 
Rubin;  Tne  Favorite  Skirt  Co.,  per  A.  Abrahams;  Harrison  &  ^osen 
berg;  Garfinkel  &  Rosenblatt;  Herman  Ziegler  &  Co.;  L.  A.  Monde] 
son  &  Co.;  Nussbaum,  Goldsmith  Co.;  N.  Brody  &  Co.;  Isaarsi>| 
Bros. ;  Louis  W.  Lapidus;  J.  C.  Stratton  &  Co.;  Faber  &  Hein;  Nathai 
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Schecr  &  Co.,  Joseph  Scheer;  Getskay  &  Dann;  Bernard  Levine; 
Mack  Kanner;  H.  Kitzinger  &  Co.,  B.;  Samuel  Gerst;  Goldberg, 
Lowenstein  Co.;  Schlessel  &  Goldberg;  Morris  Kashowitz;  Chas. 
Fischman;  S.  Einhom  &  Son;  Amsteroam  &  Sacks;  A.  Portfolio  & 
Co.;  Edward  Kolbert  &  Co.;  S.  L.  Silver  Co.;  J.  C.  Luntz;  Becher  & 
Brownold;  Geo.  H.  Montrose  &  Co.;  L.  B.  Vogel;  Edmonds  &  Lefko- 
vics;  Weltman,  Pollack  &  Co.;  I.  Shlivek  &  Sons;  S.  M.  Schwartz; 
Simon  Weltman  &  Co.;  Stiner  &  Berlfein;  Levy,  Schwade  &  Co.; 
Kruskal  Co.;  Goldberg  &  Smitman;  Harry  Waaler;  Turkel  &  Fel- 
stiner;  Jos.  Jonasson  &  Co.;  Altman  &  Grossman;  Metropolitan  Cloak 
&  Suit  Co.,  I.  S.  Plant,  secretary;  Jacob  Samuelson;  Scnafran  Bros. 
Jos.  Schoen  &  Co.;  Groldfield  &  Lachman;  Berwanger  &  Herstein 
H.  M.  Kutner  &  Co. ;  Schram  &  Norden;  Solomon  &  Marx  Co. ;  S.  &  S 
Goldberg;  Philip  Stromberg;  Eothstein  &  Pitofsky,  per  P.  H.  R. 
S.  Bernstein  &  Co. ;  Singer  Bros. ;  Blauner  Bros.  &  Co. ;  S.  M.  Gallert 
&  Co.;  A.  J.  Appel  &  Son;  Freed  &  Shore;  Litzky  &  Schlosberg; 
Liberman  &  Ferguson;  B.  Leibowitz  &  Co.;  Pralan  &  Lebofsky; 
Broadway  Cloak  Co. ;  Miller  &  Karduner;  Jaffe  &  Katz;  A.  T  osenberg. 


I  H.  PATRICK,  CBEDrr  MANAGES  FOB  WILLIAM  B.  LEONABD,  226  FIFTH 

AVENITE,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  T. 

[This  memorandum  ntera  only  to  manoiiactared  domestic  woolens  (cloths).] 

For  a  fall  or  winter  season  the  woolen  jobber  places  his  orders 
during  the  preceding  January  and  February.  Goods  so  ordered 
are  dehverea  to  the  jobber  during  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  jobber's  salesmen  sell  these  goods  throughout  the  country  to 
thousands  of  merchant  tailors  durmg  March,  April,  May,  and  June^ 
The  jobber  delivers  these  fall  or  winter  goods,  so  sold  to  merchant 
tailors,  during  July  and  August,  although  a  small  amount  of  deliv- 
eries is  made  during  September. 

To-day  the  jobber  is  in  a  position  where  he  long  ago  (in  January 
and  February  last)  contracted  with  the  manufacturer  for  the  com- 
ing fall  or  winter  season's  goods.  His  salesmen  have  been,  and 
^till  are,  soliciting  orders  on  these  fall  or  winter  goods,  and  he  (the 
jobber)  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  observe  conditions  as  they  exist. 
Jobbers  are  receiving  instructions  from  many  of  their  customers 
that  orders  placed  by  them  are  to  be  held  in  abeyance  until  further 
instructions.  This  course  is  being  pursued  by  the  tailor  because 
he  believes  the  new  tariff  law  will  go  into  effect  in  time  to  permit 
of  his  bujriBg  his  fall  wants  at  a  lower  price  than  he  can  now.  This 
)Tew  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  further  fact  that  in  many 
instances  his  re^lar  customers  are  refusing  to  place  even  conditional 
orders,  they  claiming  the  new  tariff  wiQ  pass  m  time  to  bring  them 
fhi»aper  goods  for  their  fall  requirements. 

Thus  the  position  of  the  jobber  is  as  follows: 

He,  long  ago,  contracted  for  goods  for  fall  or  winter,  which  he  must 
take  from  the  manufacturer. 

He  is  receiving  from  his  customers  either  conditional  (^'held  up'') 
orders,  greatly  reduced  orders,  or  no  orders  at  all,  and  in  connection 
with  this  aspect  of  the  matter  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has 
f<^  the  jobber  thousands  of  dollars  to  follow  out  his  usual  practice 
of  calling  on  these  customers  of  his  throughout  the  country. 
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He  has  contracted  for  goods  in  a  normal  way  and  his  disposal  of 
them  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

This  condition  of  affairs  brings  about  a  great  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion, and  something  very  much  akin  to  a  stagnation  in  business  is 
developing.  The  joboer  is  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  tailor. 
He  must  take  the  goods  he  has  ordered  from  the  manufacturer,  but 
he  can  not  compel  the  tailor  to  take  the  goods  he  (the  tailor)  has 
bought  from  him.  Tailors,  as  a  class,  are  of  light  financial  respon- 
sibihty,  and  to  attempt  to  make  them  live  up  to  their  obligations  on 
the  purchase  of  goods  would  be  farcical.  It  would  mean  lawsuits  m 
almost  every  hamlet  in  the  Union. 

Clearly  the  principal  sufferer  from  this  condition  of  affairs  is  the 
woolen  jobber,  who  has  never  been  a  *' beneficiary"  of  any  laws: 
who  makes  not  a  single  reauest  as  to  the  rates  of  duty  which  shall 
apply  in  the  new  tarm,  ana  who  conducts  an  honest  business  in  an 
honorable  manner.  His  present  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
usual  conduct  of  his  business  he  has  had  to  buy  his  goods  at  the 
present  ("protected")  tariff  prices  and  stands  to  have  to  sell  them 
at  the  new,  or  reduced,  tariff  prices.  Is  it  fair  or  equitable  to  legl^ 
late  so  that  the  jobber  buys  at  "high  market"  and  sells  at  "low 
market"  ?  All  the  jobber  asks  is  a  chance  to  conduct  his  business 
without  having  to  take  an  additional  loss  to  the  one  he  must  stand 
when  his  present  stock  on  hand,  worth  thousands  of  dollars^  is 
depreciated  in  value  as  a  result  of  the  new  tariff  law. 

All  confusion  will  be  removed,  uncertainty  wUl  disappear,  and 
normal  conditions  will  prevail  if  an  announcement  is  made  at  once 
that  the  new  tariff,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  manufactured  woolens,  will 
not  go  into  effect  until  December  1  or  January  1  next,  which  <iat«s 
represent  about  the  close  of  the  fall  and  winter  season.  The  present 
trouble  is  due  to  making  the  tariff  operative  during  instead  or  at  tlie 
end  of  the  season. 

Submitted  by  J.  H.  Patrick,  credit  manager,  for  William  B. 
Leonard,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

May  5,  1913. 


BOSENGABTEN   ft   CO.,   JOTTBNAL  BTTILDmO,   DETBOIT,   MICH..    BT 

ISADOBE  B.  BOSENGABTEN. 

DETRorr,  Mich.,  April  22,  WIS. 
S.  Stein  &  Co.,  New  Yorlc. 

Gentlemen  :  Our  Congressman  advises  us  that  the  special  Bossioti 
of  Congress  will  no  doubt  end  before  September,  and  the  wool  sched- 
ule in  all  probability  be  changed  and  that  the  tariff  bill  provider 
that  it  should  go  into  immediate  effect. 

Would  you  not  advise  us  therefore  to  select  as  much  goods  from  th« 
various  dealers  in  America  as  well  as  English  goods,  as  we  feel  w« 
might  need  to  supply  our  fall  and  winter  trade  and  let  a  small  pari 
of  the  same  come  on  as  soon  as  possible  and  advise  the  wholesalers  tii 
hold  the  balance  until  we  see  what  the  lawmakers  do  to  the  pres<!n( 
tariff  ? 

We  must  have  some  new  goods  to  show  our  trade  in  August  and 
early  September.  However,  if  imported  goods  are  shipped  to  us  or 
the  basis  of  the  old  tariff  and  the  new  order  goes  into  immediate  effect, 
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well  bo  stung  as  I  understand  it.     Then,  too,  won't  the  American* 
goods  bo  dropped  in  price  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  ? 

I  would  aj)preciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  give  me  a  bit  of  ad- 
vice in  this  matter.  I  know  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable uncertainty,  but  a  word  from  a  man  Ime  you  would  be  of 
great  interest  and  value  to  me  at  this  time. 

fllth  cordial  greetings  from  the  writer  and  the  rest  of  us  here,  I  am, 
Very  trufy,  yours, 

ISADORE   B.    ROSENGABTEN. 

(The  above  was  accompanied  by  the  following  indorsements:) 

[Inclosure.] 

New  York,  April  29, 1913. 

We,  the  undersigned  jobbers  o£  woolens,  hereby  indorse  the  statement  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  woolen  jobbing  business,  which  is  hereto  attached,  and  we  respect- 
fully petition  you  to  grant  a  postponement  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  bill  as  relating 
to  manufactured  woolens  until  December  1  or  31, 1913. 

The  following  names  were  appended  to  the  above : 

iV«c  York,  N.  Y. — ^William  B.  Leonard,  225  Fifth  Avenue;  Waterhouse,  Resher  Co., 
23  East  Twenty-sixth  Street;  M.  Fisher  Sons  &  Co.,  23  Eaat  Twentv-sixth  Street;  W. 
IJianchi  <fc  Co.,  225  Fifth  Avenue;  Ridgely,  Board  man  &  Co.,  277  Fifth  Avenue;  F.  H. 
Calcotl  A  Co.,  315  Fifth  Avenue;  Julius  Magnus,  715  Broadway;  Mason  &  Hanson,  7d-81 
Spring  Street;  E.  L.  McLean,  458  Broadway;  J.  B.  Thompson  &  Co.,  145  Fifth  Avenue; 
ilauer  4  Jacobs,  27  East  Twenty-first  Street;  Detmer  Woolen  Co.,  315  Fourth  Avenue; 
Bmnner  Woolen  Co.,  401  Fourth  Avenue;  Simon,  Seib,  Froehlich  &  Co.,  117-119  East 
Twenty-fourth  Street;  W.  P.  Willis  &  Co.,  156  Fifth  Avenue;  Howae,  Mead  &  Sons,  9-11 
Ea«t Thirty-seventh  Street;  Charles  Perman,  367  Grand  Street;  August  Dormeuil  &  Co., 
'by  Passavant  <fc  Co . ,  attorn eys) . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.—Jno.  B.  Ellison  &  Sons,  24  South  Sixth  Street;  Alkus  Bros.  &  Co., 
W9  Spring  Garden  Street;  J.  T.  Harrop  &  Son,  32  North  Fourth  Street;  Henry  C. 
Riddle  k  Co.,  41  North  Tenth  Street;  Chas.  S.  Hill  &  Co.,  41  North  Eleventh  Street; 
iiw.  W.  Bernstein,  1211  Arch  Street;  Benson  Bros.,  126  North  Thirteenth  Street; 
Oelberraann  &  Huber,  comer  Eleventh  and  Market  Streets;  A.  K.  Schwenk  Co.,  32 
North  Sixth  Street;  Lippincott,  Johnson  &  Co.,  1021  Walnut  Street. 

Bo^m,  Mass. — Blake  &  Steams;  Lovett,  Hart  &  Phipps  Co.;  Chase,  Brown  &  Co.; 
Clement,  Soule  &  Co.;  Lowe,  Donald  &  Co.;  Warren  &  Blanchard;  Bridgham  &  Smith 
Co.;  N'orton,  Fessenden  &  Co.;  Wm.  Bloom  &  Co.;  Macullar,  Parker  Co.;  W.  P.  Soule 
4  Co.;  T.  W.  Talcott  A  Sons  (per  R.  H.  Hurd). 

8an  FrandicOy  Cal. — Amstein,  Simon  &,  Co.;  P.  Greenberg  &  Co.;  J.  Baumgarten 
«  Co.;  Reifls  Bros.  <&  Co. 

Joiiben  of  ladies*  wear,  woolens,  New  York  City. — W.  J.  Dawson  &  Co.;  E.  L.  Brady 
*  f> :  Max  Grab  Fashion  Co.;  Finsilver,  Still  Co.;  A.  M.  Silver  &  Co. 

Mimore,  Ifcf.— Chas.  Laff,  909  East  Baltimore  Street;  B.  D.  Enowitch  &  Co.,  823 
%^  Baltimore  Street;  Baltimore  Woolen  House,  815  East  Baltimore  Street;  Wagner, 
We\-forth  db  Co.;  Ferdinand  Hahn  &  Sons;  A.  Federleicht  &  Sons;  Stulman  Bros., 
<21  Weet  Baltimore  Street;  Jacobs  &  Weiner,  114  West  Baltimore  Street;  F.  Cohen  & 
^^'H,  1002  East  Baltimore  Street. 

Chuxgo,  III. — ^Mullen  &  Co.;  Perry,  Mueller  &  Co.;  Bilhuber  &  Rose  Co.;  E.  Gutwil- 
%4Co.;  Alexander  &  Cohn;  Skinner  Bros. 

St.  Lcruis,  Mo. — F.  B.  Hauck  Clothing  Co.  (Chas.  J.  Moon,  Treasurer);  Ulman, 
%in<t  Jordan  (E.  E.  Magill,  president);  G.  R.  Schmidt  Woolen  Co.  (G.  R.  Schmidt, 
P"^dentl ;  A .  G .  Pasa  uier  &  Co .  ( A .  G .  Pasquier) . 

^i^tPQuket,  Wis. — ^Mann  Gmber  Co. 
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E.  H.  VAN  masB  CO. 

reasons  why  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods  should  not  be 
changed  until  january  1  and  on  wool  until  abolt  octobeb 
1 — the  effect  the  date  has  upon  our  business  and  upon* 
the  woolen  jobbing  business  generally. 

April  26,  1913. 

We  order  our  fall  American  goods  in  January  and  February  and 
our  spring  goods  in  July  and  August. 

Our  salesmen  start  out  to  take  orders  for  fall  goods  in  March  and 
for  spring  goods  in  September.  We  deliver  these  orders  in  July  and 
January.  Most  of  our  fall  and  winter  goods  are  sold  before  July  1, 
and  we  sell  most  of  our  spring  goods  before  January  1. 

If  the  bill  is  made  to  go  into  effect  for  woolen  goods  on  January  1 
and  for  wool  about  October  1,  and  public  announcement  of  the 
change  of  date  is  made  quickly,  it  will  take  fall  and  winter  business 
entirely  out  of  the  controversy.  The  tailors  can  safely  buy  what 
they  need  for  their  fall  wants  at  present  prices.  Our  salesmen  can 
start  out  as  usual  in  September  to  take  their  spring  orders,  their 
prices  fixed,  as  we  should  then  know  exactly  what  we  shall  have  to 
pay  for  spring  ffoods.  There  will  be  absolutelv  no  interference 
with  the  woolen  business  in  any  way  excepting  tne  depreciation  in 
value  of  the  stocks  on  hand  January  1  ana  the  fact  that  customers 
would  probably  buy  a  little  cautiously  for  their  fall  needs,  so  as  t<« 
have  as  small  a  stock  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  reduction  in  value  of  the  ** stock  on  hand"  is  inevitable,  w 
matter  when  the  bill  takes  effect.  But  even  that  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  giving  us  the  fall  season  to  work  down  our  stock, 
which  we,  and  we  nave  no  doubt  most  others  in  our  line,  have  not 
yet  done  because  of  our  confidence  that  no  changes  would  l>e  made 
before  January  1. 

Should  the  wool  and  woolen  rates  become  eflFective  in  July,  ol 
when  the  bill  is  passed,  great  injustice  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  donfi 
and  great  confusion  will  arise. 

Our  salesmen  are  now  on  the  road  talking  fall  orders,  of  course  at 
prices  based  on  present  rates  of  duty.  As  far  as  foreign  goods  ar< 
concerned,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  conseauence.  Those  gooA\ 
would  have  to  be  delivered  at  prices  based  on  tne  new  rates,  and  w^ 
also  should  import  our  new  foreign  goods  at  those  rates.  But  wi^ 
and  ^11  other  woolen  houses,  have  bought  our  fall  American  goodi 
(which  are  very  largely  made  of  imported  wools)  at  prices  baseti  ol 
11-cent  wool.  Should  wool  be  made  free  in  July  or  August,  it  woiil^ 
be  impossible  for  manufacturers  to  produce  ^oods  from  free  wool  ii 
less  than  two  or  three  months,  say  by  October  or  November.  Bi 
that  time  the  tailors'  and  clothiers'  fall  business  would  be  half  ovel 
and  they  certainly  could  not  wait  until  then  to  lay  in  their  fall  stock 
But  their  customers  would  all  expect  to  buy  their  clothes  at  nric^ 
based  on  the  new  tariff.  Foreign  goods  and  clothes  also  could  b 
brought  in  at  the  new  rates  long  before  the  houses  here  could  possiblj 
prepare  themselves  to  meet  such  competition.  The  whole  sea^Jt^l 
would  be  ruined  for  very  many  lines  of  business.  "Confusion  wor$ 
confounded''  would  surely  result. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effects  of  the  uncertainty  are  ali*eady 
beginning  to  be  felt.  Our  salesmen  are  reporting  that  their  custom- 
ers refuse  to  give  their  fall  orders  until  tney  know  just  where  they 
are  going  to  stand.  We  can  not  tell  them  positively  what  we  can  do 
in  the  way  of  prices,  and  they  won't  order  on  uncertainties.  As  soon 
as  the  public  generally  appreciates  that  it  is  proposed  to  have  the 
bill  take  effect  in  July,  which  it  doesn't  yet,  tnere  will  surely  be  a 
practical  stoppage  of  business  in  many  lines. 

It  has  previously  been  generally  conceded  that  manufacturers 
should  be  allowed  time  to  produv'*e  goods  from  free  wool  before 
coming  into  competition  with  foreign  goods  imported  at  the  lower 
rates.  Failure  to  do  this  will  certamly  lead  to  temporary  stoppage 
ofproduction  and  so  to  great  suffering  in  the  manufacturing  ^ates. 
Whatever  Congress  may  feel  about  this,  so  far  as  the  manufacturers 
themselves  are  concerned,  they  must  remember  that  the  real  suffer- 
ers will  not  be  the  manufacturers,  but  the  myriadsof  their  workpeople, 
who  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  for  the  time  being. 


P0B8T1CAKN  k  HT7FFMAK  CO.,  BY  JTHJUS  FOBSTMANN;  THE  CLEVELAND 
WOBSTED  MILLS  CO.,  BY  O.  STAFFOBD,  PBESIDEKT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  15.  1913, 
lion.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  Washington,  D»  C, 

Dear  Sib:  We,  the  undersigned  woolen  manufacturers,  having 
read  in  the  public  press  statements  to  the  effect  that  some  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  have  threatened  to  close  their  plants  or  to 
reduce  wages  because  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  beg 
leave  to  say: 

First.  Tliat  it  is  our  great  desire  and  purpose  to  operate  our  nulls 
to  their  full  capacity  and  to  be  able  to  continue  the  present  rate  of 
wa^es  to  our  employees.  To  enable  us  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  have  a  fuD  supply  of  raw  material  on  hand  and  to  keep  our 
uiachinerv  supplied  with  this  material  from  the  beginning  of  the 
|)n>c<'ss  to  the  finished  article.  With  this  view  in  mind,  w^e  respect- 
fully urge  that  your  committee  fix  the  time  of  enactment  of  any 
new  tariff  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  do  this  without  loss. 
Th«*  capital  necessarily  employed  to  conduct  the  woolen  manufac- 
turing Dusiness  steadily  is  very  large.  In  each  of  our  mills  it  is 
iiecfssarv  to  have  several  millions  dollars^  worth  of  raw  and  par- 
tially finished  material  on  hand  at  all  times.  A  large  part  of  this 
raw  material  has  to  be  imported.  Therefore,  to  enable  us  to  work 
*l«>wn  our  stock  without  great  loss,  it  is  hecessary  for  us  to  have  at 
hajii  three  months  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  the  duty  on 
*<M»1,  and  at  least  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  the 
ilutv  on  the  manufactures  of  wool,  shall  go  into  effect. 

Second-  We  furthermore  urge  your  committee  to  change  the 
mt4»s  proposed  in  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  on  manufactured  goods 
m  huen  a  way  that  the  duties  shall  be  put  on  a  sliding  scale,  there 
J»»»ujg  pro\4ded  a  higher  duty  on  the  finer  yarns  and  goods.  It  is 
thi*  jiurpoHe  of  the  new  tariff  bill  to  cheapen  the  woolen  cloths  used 
hy  tne  masses,  while  finer  goods,  which  are  used  by  well-to-do  people, 
'Mil  easilv  stand  a  higher  duty,  which  is  justified  liot  only  by  tne  fact 
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that  the  manufacture  of  finer  goods  is  more  expensive  than  that  of 
cheaper  goods,  but  also  by  the  further  fact  that  the  finer  goods  arp 
more  in  the  nature  of  luxuries. 

In  our  judgment  the  proposed  rate  of  35  per  cent  for  cloth  and 
dress  goods  is  entirely  too  low  for  all  grades.  It  certainly  would 
absolutely  destroy  the  manufacture  oi  the  finer  grades  in  this 
country. 


M.  J.  WHTTTALL,  WOBCESTEB,  MASS. 

WoROESTEE,  Mass.,  AprU  SO,  191S. 

Hon.  FuRNiFOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee^ 

United  Staies  Senate,  WasJdngUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  rates  of  duty  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill  arc  such 
that,  if  they  go  into  effect,  they  will  work  a  severe  hardship  on 
domestic  rug  and  carpet  manufacturers  of  this  country — an  industry 
with  an  investment  of  over  $75,000,000,  and  employing  some  40,000 
operatives. 

We  believe  that  if  wool  is  to  be  admitted  free  (although  in  our 
opinion  a  duty  should  have  been  left  on  wool),  the  rates  of  duties 
should  be  changed  as  cited  below;  otherwise  we  can  not  see  how  the 
American  manufacturer  is  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  and  maintain 
the  present  scale  of  wages  paid  m  this  country. 


Yam  (wool) 

Brussels  carpet. 
WUton  carpet.. 


I 
Proposed  duty,  i  Changedto— 


20percent 35  per  cent. 

25  per  cent 30  per  cent. 

30  per  cent....   35peroeDt. 


This  is  asking  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  over  the  proposed  rate^, 
and  even  tliis  gives  the  manufacturer  a  low  rate  of  protection. 

We  most  emphatically  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  iti 
present  shape,  and  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  bring  aboul 
the  rates  sug<jested  above.    We  believe  we  can  prove  to  jrou  Uiat  th^ 

{proposed  tariff  takes  away  protection  from  the  American  manu 
acturer,  if  you  wish  us  to  go  into  the  matter  more  in  detail.    Vii 
ourselves  employ  over  1,500  people. 

We  shall  greatly  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  for  us  in  thii 
resnect. 


WESSEBUNSETT  WORSTED  CO.,  239  FOURTH  AVENTJE,  KEW  TORX:. 

EDGAR  B.  MOOBE,  TBEASUBEB. 

New  York,  N.  Y,,  April  17,  7,9/.;. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,   Washington j  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Putting  aside  any  opinion  as  to  the  adequacy  of  »ii 
proposed  rates  rehiting  to  the  manufacturers  of  woolens,  I  would  cdl 
your  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

In  the  operation  of  our  plant  it  is  necessary  to  have  on  hand  at  al 
timei  in  raw  material  and  goods  in  process  a  stock  equal  to  25  pti 
cent  of  the  value  qf  the  entire  yearly  output. 
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The  schedule  of  the  new  Underwood  bill  is  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately upon  its  passage.  This  will  mean  an  immediate  large  shrink- 
age in  our  raw  ma  tend  and  goods  in  process.  At  best  we  will  have  a 
hard  fight  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  under  the  new  law, 
and  it  does  seem  wrong  that  we  should  be  handicapped  at  the  start  by 
having  to  take  this  tremendous  and  unnecessary  loss. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  branches  of  the  trade  irom  the  manufacturer 
down  to  the  retailer  are  afraid  to  buy,  feeling  that  whatever  material 
is  purchased  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  decided  loss.  As  a  result  the 
entire  industry  is  almost  at  a  point  of  stagnation.  An  authoritative 
announcement  that  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  will  not  become 
effective  until  three  to  four  months  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  would 
enable  us  to  gradually  prepare  for  the  new  oasis,  and  would  enable 
business  inunediately  ana  during  the  interval  to  become  nearly 
normal. 

The  Wilson-Gorman  bill  provided  for  a  period  of  five  months  after 
its  passage  before  it  became  effective  on  the  finished  product. 

The  Underwood-La  Follette  bill,  vetoed  by  President  Taft  last 
August,  provided  that  the  new  schedule  on  the  finished  product  go 
into  effect  January  1,  1913. 

I  trust  that,  you  will  appreciate  this  situation  and  will  use  your 
influence  to  have  the  bill  changed  in  this  respect  on  the  ground  of 
fair  play  as  well  as  precedent. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  serious  attention  to  this,  to  us, 
very  important  point. 

BEBGMAN  ILNlTTlNa  MILLS,  QEBMANTOWN,  PA.,  BY  A.  BEBGMAK. 

Germantown,  Pa.,   May  19^  1913, 
The  Committee  of  Finance, 

United  States  Senaie,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  As  a  manufacturer  of  sweater  coats  who  will  be 
Ci>nsiderably  affected  by  the  pending  tariff  bill,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  this  committee. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  authors  of  this  bill  think 
thf»y  are  doing  what  is  best  for  the  country.  Forhaps  tliey  are. 
ni»wover,  nrw  that  the  bill  is  as  e:ood  as  passed  it  is  up  to  the  manu- 
facturers or  the  cc.imtry  to  give  it  a  fair  tofit,  r/id  I  as  one  will  gladly 
do  my  share. 

\Tliat  I  have  to  say  is  this:  I  am  in  the  same  position  as  are  hun- 
dreds of  other  manufacturers  who  only  have  a  tnree-months  season 
and  that  season  from  September  to  December.  It  takes  us  fully  nine 
months  to  build  up  a  stock  and  prepare  for  these  three  months. 
Tills  means  investing  and  borrowing  every  dollar  wo  can  get,  depend- 
irii:  on  the  last  three  months  to  repay  us  lor  our  efforts. 

If  this  new  tariff  bill  goes  into  effect  as  soon  as  it  is  signed,  we  are 
sun*  t'O  suffer  a  big  loss,  as  there  is  bound  to  be  a  break  in  prices 
immediately.  We  have  made  up  our  stock  from  materials  neces- 
4arily  purchased  far  in  advance  at  the  prevailing  prices  of  time  of 
•  ontVact.  We  must  live  up  to  the  prices  of  that  contract  which  you 
« an  be  sure  were  far  in  advance  of  those  that  will  prevail  when  the 
L'cw  tariff  becomes  a  law.  Under  these  conditions  we  could  not 
;')*»iblv  stand  a  break  in  prices  during  our  short  season. 
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I  explain  this  to  give  you  a  plain  view  of  our  circumstances  which 
should  be,  and  we  expect  will  be,  considered. 

As  said  before,  we  are  willing  to  give  the  new  law  a  fair  trial  and 
only  ask  that  you  consider  our  present  condition  and  give  us  time  at 
least  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Give  us  at  least 
until  January  1  before  making  this  tariff  bill  a  law. 


HEBMAN    W.    BLOCK,    CHAIBMAN    OF     THE    TABI7F    COMMITTSB    OF 
WOOLEN  JOBBEBS,  105  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  May  12, 191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  The  woolen  jobbers  of  America  seek  no  change 
in  the  schedule  of  the  proposed  tariif  bill.  They  do  ask,  however* 
for  a  few  months'  time  between  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  its  operation 
in  regard  to  manufactured  woolens  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  the 
purchases  that  thev  have  already  made  for  fall.  It  is  absolutely 
vital  to  this  trade  tnat  they  should  be  given  this  opportunity  for  the 
reasons  briefly  outlined  below. 

First.  By  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  business  all  woolen  jobbers 
were  compelled  to  make  their  purchases  for  their  fall  requirement^^ 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  at  prices  then 
prevailing.  These  goods  are  now  being  delivered  to  the  jobbers  ami 
will  continue  being  delivered  up  to  September  1,  by  which  date  a 
large  proportion  of  the  delivery  of  fall  goods  to  the  jobbers  will  be 
completed. 

Second.  The  woolen  jobbers  are  now  and  have  been  since  the  middle 
of  March  soliciting  orders  for  these  goods  from  their  customers  (the 
retailers)  at  prices  based  upon  what  the  jobber  paid  for  the  goods. 
The  retailer  requires  these  goods  during  July  and  August. 

Third.  Practicallv  all  of  the  orders  which  the  jobbers  are  receiving 
from  the  retailers  for  fall  woolens  are  '^conditional,*^  and  are  heii\i! 
placed  by  the  retailers  "subject  to  confirmation.''  If  the  opini<»i« 
which  at  present  prevails  throughout  the  country  is  not  change<l  im- 
mediately, confirmation  of  these  orders  will  be  but  a  verj*  small  per- 
centage of  the  retailers'  requirements.  I  herewith  inclose  you  u 
letter  from  Rosengarten  &  Co.,  one  of  our  customers,  which  clearK 
shows  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  retailer  at  this  time. 

Fourth.  If  the  retailers  do  not  confirm  their  fall  requirements  fn»fl 
the  orders  which  they  are  now  placing  with  the  jobbers,  the  lattci 
wU^  find  themselves  with  a  large  part  oi  their  fall  purchases  on  hnndi 
and  if  the  tariff  becomes  operative  during  Juljr,  August,  or  Sepleni 
ber,  the  vnlue  of  the  jobbers'  stocks  will  be  seriously  depreciated. 

Fifth.  There  are  woolen  jobbers  in  almost  every  State  m  the  Union 
The  resources  of  many  of  them  are  small,  and  tne  heavy  loss  whirl 
the  conditions  set  forth  above  will  entail  upon  them  will  unquesti^n 
ably  result  in  numerous  financial  failures  in  this  industry. 

Sixth.  The  jobbers'  customers  consist  almost  entirelv  of  merehan 
tailors  and  small  clothiers.  If  they  withhold  making  tlieir  confimin 
tions  for  their  normal  fall  requirements  until  after  the  passage  aiij 
operation  of  the  tariff  bill,  their  merchandise  will  reach  them  s^o  Uti 
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that  it  will  result  in  a  greatly  reduced  volume  of  business.  These 
small  merchants  as  a  class  are  not  financially  able  to  bear  this  loss. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  permit  the  jobbers  to  deliver  the  goods  to 
them  (luring  the  months  oi  July  and  August,  as  heretofore,  and  as 
their  business  requires,  then  thejr  will  find  the  value  of  their  stocks 
immediately  and  seriously  depreciated  if  the  tariflF  biQ  becomes  a  law 
directly  after  its  passage.  This  depreciation  would  likewise  cause 
serious  disaster  to  these  merchants.  "* 

Seventh.  The  merchant  tailors,  who  are  the  jobbers'  main  outlet, 
are,  as  a  class,  of  very  limited  financial  resources.  Many  of  them  are 
absoluteljr  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  an  unusual  disturbance  to 
their  business  in  the  middle  of  their  selling  season* 

I  earnestly  request  you  to  use  your  influence  to  secure  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposecl  bill  postponing  the  date  of  its  operation  on 
manufactured  woolens  to  December  1,  thereby  enabling  all  jobbers 
and  retailers  to  dispose  of  their  purchases  for  the  conimg  fall  in  a 
natural  and  normal  way,  without  causing  the  great  crisis  in  this  trade 
whitb  Mnll  unquestionably  result  if  the  bill  becomes  operative  before 
the  season  is  ended.  I  beg  of  you  to  relieve  the  stagnation  which 
now  exists  in  our  industry  by  letting  it  be  known  immediately  that 
you  favor  a  postponement  of  the  operation  of  the  bill  as  it  relates  to 
manufactured  woolens  until  December  1. 

1  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  to  you  or  to  anyone  whom  you  may 
delegate  our  creait  files,  books,  and  the  orders  which  we  are  now 
taking  for  next  fall  in  confirmation  of  all  of  the  above. 

The  views  which  I  have  herein  set  forth  have  been  indorsed  by 

fraotically  every  jobber  of  woolens  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San 
rancisco,  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee,  a 
list  of  whom  I  herewith  inclose  you.  May  I  ask  that  the  united  re- 
quest of  this  important  trade  will  have  your  earnest  consideration 
and  support  ? 

VATIONAL  A880CIATI0K   OF  WOOL   MAKXTFACTUREBS,    683   ATLANTIC 
AVSNTTE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BY  WINTHBOP  L.  MABVIN,  SECBETABT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  21,  191 S. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

Svibcommittee  on  the  Woolen  Schedule, 

Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  memorial  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  submitted  by  President  John  P.  Wood,  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January  27,  1913,  we 
said: 

In  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  a  sufficient  period  should  be  allowed  between  the 
^^kifig  effect  of  the  new  duties  on  raw  materials  and  the  taking  effect  of  the  new  duties 
<*  the  finifihed  products.  Otherwise  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  will  be 
*nou»Iy  discriminated  against  by  American  lawmakers  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers 
^i  Europe.  The  woolen  business  is  a  business  of  two  distinct  seasons,  and  an>r  new 
^ff  on  woolen  manufactures  ought  not  to  be  put  into  effect  in  the  midst  of  either, 
^^  nther  should  become  operative  at  the  end  of  one  season  and  the  beginning  of  the 
^^  The  soundness  of  this  principle  of  legislation  was  acknowledged  by  Chairman 
ftibr>ii  and  the  other  authors  of  the  Gorman- Wilson  tariff  law,  which  as  to  free  raw 
'^■>I  vest  into  effect  on  Au^st  27, 1894,  and  as  to  manufactured  products  on  January 
J.  \S%.    This  plan  left  an  mterval  of  transition  of  more  than  four  months  in  which 
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American  manufacturers  could  gradually  dispoee  of  goods  produced  on  a  relatively 
high  level  of  wool  values,  and  could  also  begin  the  fabrication  of  goods  produced  on 
the  lower  level  of  wool  values  which  free  wool  had  introduced. 

That  plan  was  fair  to  American  mills  and  fair  to  the  public.  It  softened  the  shock  of 
changing  economic  policies  and  enabled  American  manufacturers  to  meet  on  more 
nearly  equitable  terms  ijie  intensified  competition  of  their  rivals  abroad.  Chairmaa 
Wilson  ^  said  of  the  expedient  that  it  "was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  and  uoe 
to  which  the  majority  members  of  the  committee  have  given  as  much  anxious  inves- 
tigation as  to  2i,ny  question  connected  with  the  whole  tariff  bill.'*  Mr.  Wilson  added 
that  "the  committee  seemed  to  be  relentlessly  driven  to  the  conclusion"  outlined 
above. 

The  woolen  manufacture  now,  as  in  1894,  is  in  a  peculiar  position 
in  that  the  impending  tariff  revision  puts  its  raw  material  on  the  free 
list,  effacing  a  duty  that  has  averaged  from  44  to  50  per  cent.  Such 
a  sweeping  change  involves  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  value  of  stocks 
of  wool  on  hand  or  in  process  of  manufacture.  There  is  therefore  an 
urgent  reason  for  a  postponement  of  the  taking  effect  of  the  now 
duties  on  woolen  goods  that  does  not  apply  to  any  other  important 
industry  immediately  affected  by  the  proposed  tariff  bill.  The  prin- 
ciples involved  are  tne  same  now  as  tney  were  when  the  same  qu(*s- 
tion  was  considered  by  Chairman  Wilson  in  1894,  and  we  respectiully 
ask  that  the  same  wise  and  equitable  action  be  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  A  copy  of  Chairman  TyUsdn's  remarks  upon  tho 
subject  is  appended.^ 

OGDEN  STATE  BANK,  OGDEK,  UTAH,  BY  H.  C.  BIQELOW,  PBBSIDEKr. 

Ogden,  Utah,  April  14j  1913. 
Senator  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Hon.  Me.  Thomas:  I  noticed  in  the  public  prints  that  you  lui»l 
practically  withdrawn  yaur  opposition  to  free  wool,  and  I  am  some^ 
what  surprised  from  the  fact  that  your  constituents  are  deeply  iiuer 
estcd  in  that  industry.  However,  if  jou  would  accede  to  putlin;] 
wool  on  the  free  list  and  at  the  same  time  require  that  woolen  gmul'l 
(so  called)  should  be  branded,  showing  the  percentage  of  wool  ibal 
the  cloth  or  garment  contains — on  the  principle  of  the  pun*-<lnifi 
acts — sheep  raisers  could  well  afford  to  have  free  wool.  Wny  do  yo'i 
not  incorporate  such  a  provision  ? 

Among  our  leading  industries  are  wool,  sugar,  and  lead.  If  tluj 
languish,  times  will  be  hard  in  the  intermountain  country. 


WESSEBUKSETT  WOBSTED  CO.,  239  FOUBTH  AVEmJE,  NEW  TOBK,  H.  1 

April  17,  1913. 

Hon.  C.  S.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate j  Washingtony  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  16th  instant  at  hand.  You  hav 
certainly  been  misinformed  as  to  the  wages  paid  by  the  worsted  mill 
in  New  England,  as  disclosed  by  the  labor  troubles  in  Lawrence  \^ 
year,  and  those  paid  in  Europe  for  exactly  the  same  character  ail 
kind  of  work. 

1  53d  Cong.,  ad  sess.,  Jan.  16. 1894,  Cong.  Rec.,  137,  p.  800. 

s  These  remarks  are  omitted  at  this  point,  but  may  be  found  attached  to  the  brief  of  Wm.  Wbltmac 
p.  1249  of  this  volume. 
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The  New  England  mills,  including  the  mills  of  Lawrence,  pay  over 
twice  as  much  in  wages  as  are  paid  in  the  large  textile  centers  of 
Europe  making  similar  fabrics. 

Regarding  9ie  capitalization  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  will 
state  that  smce  their  organization  they  have  paid  a  7  per  cent  divi- 
dend on  their  preferred  stock,  and  notwithstanding  this,  this  stock  is 
selling  in  the  open  market  at  80  per  cent  on  the  dollar. 

Their  conmion  stock  is  selling  at  less  than  20  per  cent  on  the 
dollar  and  no  dividend  has  been  paid  on  same  since  their  organization. 
In  their  last  annual  statement  as  of  December  31,  1912,  they 
showed  quick  assets  of  $37,000,000.  Liabilities  other  than  capital 
stock,  $10,000,000.  Plants,  etc.,  $44,000,000,  which  would  indicate 
that  there  is  no  \^ater  in  the  company,  and  which  also  indicates  that 
the  fear  of  tariflf  revision  has  put  the  market  price  of  their  securities 
3U  per  cent  below  value  than  their  net  assets  would  show. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  I  am  not,  and  never  have  been, 
connected  with  this  company  in  any  way,  shape,  or  maimer,  and  in 
fact  have  been  competing  with  them  since  theil-  organization. 

I  have  just  installed  some  German  machinery  covered  by  patent 
rights.  The  German  manufacturer,  Mr.  Bruno  Henschke,  of  Forst, 
(Jermany,  came  over  here  to  superintend  their  installation  and 
operation. 

We  are  paying  the  girls  on  these  machines  $9  per  week.  Mr. 
lienschke  pays  in  Germany  for  the  operation  of  the  same  machines 
S3  per  week,  and  his  judgment  was  that  the  German  operatives  took 
off  20  per  cent  more  work. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  10th,  I  have  no  desire  to  argue  this 
matter  with  anyone  who  has  honestly  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
radical  reduction  of  the  tariflf  would  result  in  benefit  to  the  majority 
of  the  people. 

I  would  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  give  the  American  manu- 
facturer a  chance  to  meet  the  new  conditions  without  being  put  to 
a  tremendous  loss,  caused  by  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  material 
actually  in  process  of  manufacture,  by  providing  that  the  duty  on 
the  finished  product  shall  not  become  operative  for  from  four  to 
six  months  after  the  bill  becomes  a  law. 

The  Wilson-Gorman  bill  provided  a  six-months  period.  The 
rnderwood-La  FoUette,  at  tne  last  session  of  Congress,  passed  in 
August,  was  to  become  operative  on  January  1,  1913. 

Every  branch  of  our  industry  has  been  halted  right  now,  and  will 
ordy  b€<:;ome  normal  because  of  an  authoritative  announcement  that 
the  bill  will  not  become  effective  until  a  definite  time. 

In  my  opinion  the  textile  industry  is  preparing,  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  for  any  schedule  that  may  be  enacted  into  law.     We  antici- 

{kate  a  very  hard  fight,  and  undoubtedly  only  the  efficient  mill  will 
K>  able  to  meet  this  adjustment. 

In  this  spirit  it  is  not  fair  that  we  should  be  hampered  by  a  large 
initial  and  unnecessary  loss  which  would  be  caused  by  the  shrinkage 
in  value  of  our  raw  material  and  goods  in  process  if  the  duty  on  the 
finished  product  becomes  effective  immediately. 

Answering  your  question,  '^Is  the  existence  of  this  industry  for- 
ever dependent  on  Government  patronage?''  will  state  that  so  long 
%>  American  standards  ol  living  are  what  they  are  and  European 
•rages  over  50  per  cent  less  than  American  wages  in  this  industry. 
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it  will  be  necessary  that  the  Government  protect  the  industry  from 
the  low  wages  and  consequent  low  standard  of  European  living. 

Again  assuring  you  of  my  appreciation  of  your  interest  m  the 
matter,  as  evidenced  by  your  letter,  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Edgar  B.  Moore. 
Inclosed  find  a  report  just  received. 


(Just  a  hint.    See  Women's  Wear  for  details  of  the  story  that  interests  you.) 

The  Tariff. 

greystone,  r.  i. — ^joseph  benn  a  sons  to  quit  business  herb  because  of  deuo« 

cratic  tariff  rates. 

Joseph  Benn  &  Sons  claim  they  are  going  to  quit  business  here  because  o[  tariff 
provisions  of  the  Democratic  bill.  Yesterday  300  men  were  discharged  and  to-day 
100  were  added  to  the  number. 

A  notice  by  Harrison  Benn  has  been  posted  reading: 

"The  provisions  of  the  new  Wilson  tariff  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  euc- 
cessfully  compete  with  imported  goods.  Therefore  a  stopi>age  of  machinery  will  take 
place  immediately." 

In  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  of  Women*s  Wear,  Mr.  Benn  said  the  work 
will  be  gradually  stopped.  The  Greystone  plant  is  paying  workers  $3.02  for  a  cut  for 
which  British  workers  get  98  cents,  and  he  said  it  can  not  be  continued . 

The  period  of  tax  exemption  will  soon  expire  and  will  add  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Competition  under  the  circumstances,  he  said,  will  be  out  of  the  Question.  He  did 
not  know  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  entire  1,500  workers  would  be  discharged. 

The  mill  buildings,  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000,  will  not  be  put  on  the  market 
at  once,  he  said,  predicting  that  the  tariff  will  right  itself  in  two  years. 


Schedule  L. 
SILKS  AND  SILK  GOODS. 
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Par.  319.— COMBED  SHE. 

AJCEBICAK  SILK  SFIHNING  CO.,  17  XADISON  AYENTTE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y., 

BY  X.  C.  XIGEL,  TBEASTTBEB. 

New  York  City,  May  7, 1913. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

finance  Comrrdttee^  United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  to  respectfully  protest  against  and  place  before 
you  an  inadvertent  and  probably  unintentional  error  in  Schedule  L, 
para^aph  319,  "  Partly  manufactured  or  combed  silk."  This  para- 
graph applies  to  combed  silk  (waste  silk  up  to  the  spinning  process) 
and  includes  12  operations  (as  per  list  inclosed).  The  new  proposed 
rate  places  a  duty  of  16  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  35  cents  per 
pound  as  heretofore. 

It  is  unjust  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  proposed  change  would  orHy  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Japanese  producer. — ^The  American  consumer  would  derive  no  benefit. 
The  Government  revenues  would  not  be  increased.  The  American 
manufacturers  would  be  crippled. 

Government  could  not  collect. — It  will  be  practically  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  collect  this  proposed  duty,  as  no  appraiser  at 
any  port  or  any  manufacturer  can  judge  the  value  of  combed  silk 
correctly  or  even  approximately.  (Samples  of  two  qualities  of  Jap- 
anese combed  silks  are  herewith  submitted  for  the  verification  of  this 
statement. 

2.  Japan  only  benefited. — Japan  is  the  only  country  from  which 
combed  silk  would  be  imported.  Manufacturing  costs  can  not  be 
obtained  accurately  in  either  Japan  or  China. 

3.  Industry  crippled. — If  the  proposed  duty  became  operative 
over  one-half  of  the  machinery  (i.  e.,  up  to  the  spinning)  of  the 
various  plants  in  the  industry  would  be  compelled  to  stop  practi- 
cally at  once.  This  represents  the  major  part  of  the  capital  invested 
in  machinery,  which  is  several  million  dollars,  and  a  great  number  of 
operatives  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

4.  Government  revenues  reduced. — As  this  paragraph  319  (partly 
manufactured  silk  or  combed  silk  at  15  per  cent)  and  paragraph  320 
(spun  silk  at  35  per  cent)  are  interlocked  (partly  manufactured 
?pun  silk  and  spun  silk),  the  Government  revenues  would  be  a  loser 
thereby,  as  one  would  eventually  vitiate  the  other — the  importations 
at  15  per  cent  increasing  and  those  at  35  per  cent  decreasing. 

5.  Possible  complications  with  Japanese  Government. — We  would 
also  submit  for  serious  consideration  that  there  is  a  probability  of  a 
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very  delicate  situation  occurring,  in  that  the  Japanese  Government 
has  guaranteed  values  on  some  merchandise  for  foreign  shipment, 
and  there  has  already  arisen  the  question  as  to  whether  these  guar- 
anteed values  are  correct.  The  United  States  Government  may 
raise  the  value  of  an  importer,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  raise  the  values  fixed  by  a  friendly  nation. 

We  feel  certain  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  your  committee  or 
Congress  to  legislate  to  cripple  an  industry  without  the  slightest 
benefit  for  anyone  concerned  m  this  country. 

We  would  therefore  respectfully  request,  should  our  contention  be 
just,  that  this  paragraph  319  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

319.  Silk  partially  manufactured  from  cocoons  or  from  waste  silk  and  not 
further  advanced  or  manufactured  than  carded  or  combed  silk,  35  cents  per 
pound. 

Pars.  319  and  d20.^CAKDED   SHE  AVD   TABH. 

CHAMPLAm  SILK  MILLS,  BBOOKLYN,  K.  Y. 

Beoobxyn,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Ghmrman  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  Z>.  C, 

Deab  Sib:  A  serious  error  having  no  doubt  been  made  under 
H.  R.  3321,  Schedule  L,  of  the  proposed  tariff  in  constructing  para- 
graphs 319  and  320,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  same. 
We  say  a  "serious  error''  because  the  paragraphs  are  inconsistODt 
and  one  is  destructive  of  the  other.  We  readily  understand  bow 
this  could  happen,  as  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  the  spun- 
silk  industry  would  be  essential  to  correctly  fix  the  duty  under  the 
two  paragraphs. 

Section  319,  Schedule  L,  fixes  the  dutyon  silk  not  further  advance<l 
than  carded  or  combed  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Section  320,  Schedule  L,  fiixes  the  duty  on  spun  silk  or  schappe 
silk  yam  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  essential  portion  of  the  maldng  of  spun  silk  has  been  accom- 
plished when  the  waste  silk  has  been  transformed  into  carded  or 
combed  silk;  the  greatest  part  of  the  skiU  required  in  making  spun 
silk  is  applied  to  the  production  of  the  carded  or  combed  silk;  the 
highest-priced  labor  is  utilized  in  departments  necessarj-  to  pro- 
ducing carded  or  combed  silk;  and  fully  one-half  of  our  investment 
and  equipment  is  comprised  in  these  departments.  These  facts  sum- 
marized mean:  While  the  finished  article  would 'bear  35  per  cent. 
a  part  of  the  article  (very  much  advanced  toward  the  finished  stai^e 
would  be  permitted  to  come  in  at  only  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Foreign  trusts  and  spinners  would  absolutely  control  both  the 
value  of  the  carded  and  combed  silk  and  its  supply  and  in  all  jiroba- 
bility  the  manufacture  of  yanis  on  this  side.  This  bccaaso  65  ptr 
cent  of  the  output  of  the  world^s  yarns  (therefore  carded  and  comnu*. 
silk)  is  produced  by  three  concerns  known  as  the  *'Dreibund."  The 
names  of  these  concerns  are: 

Soci^t^  Anonyme  de  Filatures  de  Schappe,  Lyons,  France Assets  o^*er  42.<XK>J^R» 

Industrie  Gesellschaft  fiir  Schappe,  Basle,  Switzerland Asseti*  over  42.(Km.«>^' 

Societa  Filatura  dei  Cascami,  Milan,  Italy Assets  over  27.(KK>.i»"' 
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These  companies  have  assets  of  about  $25,000,000  and  absolutely 
control  the  spun-silk  business  in  Europe.  While  separate  concerns, 
ihev  are  as  one. 

these  firms  have  a  working  arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
material. 

Have  a  working  arrangement  regulating  the  price  of  yams. 

Have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  will  in- 
crease or  will  not  increase  their  plant,  and  have  in  the  past,  when 
purchasing  plants  of  competitors,  divided  them  equaQy. 

Ihis  arrangement  has  been  in  existence  prior  to  1909  to  our  posi- 
tive knowlec^e.  In  this  country  this  "Dreibund,"  as  it  is  known 
in  Europe,  would  be  caUed  a  trust,  and  its  operations  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  Were  it  not  for  the  Ameri- 
can spinners,  the  American  users  of  spun  silk  would  be  at  their  mercy, 
and  we  know  there  are  many  farsighted  American  weavers  who 
patronize  and  encourage  the  American  spinner,  understanding  what 
a  protection  against  the  European  trust  the  American  producer  of 
spun  silk  is.  Those  weavers  who  reaQy  understand  the  situation 
are  not  anxious  for  the  destniction  of  the  American  silk  spinners, 
who  are  essential  to  the  American  weavers'  welfare. 

Japan  is  a  grave  menace. 

If  carded  and  combed  silk  is  to  come  into  this  country,  it  will  come 
mostly  from  Japan,  as  the  spinners  of  this  country  are  the  only  ones 
who  produce  more  carded  and  combed  silk  than  they  spin  themselves. 

There  is  no  regular  market  for  carded  and  combed  silk  and  no 
determinable  value,  and,  outside  of  the  spinners  themselves,  there  are 
no  sources  of  supply. 

MANUFAOTUBE. 

The  manufactiire  of  carded  and  combed  sUk  is  such  on  account  of 
the  manv  qualities  of  raw  material  and  many  diflFerent  lengths  and 
modes  of  producing  that  ifc  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  set  tne  value 
on  this  product.  Each  manufacturer  arbitrarily  places  a  value  on 
the  different  qualities  and  lengths  of  his  own  production. 

There  has  been  very  little  or  no  importation  of  carded  or  combed 
silk,  the  importation  oeing  practically  confined  to  the  finished  yam, 
and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  but  a  silk-yam  spmner 
has  use  for  carded  or  combed  silk.  Heretofore  the  Government 
collected  its  full  duty  on  the  large  importations  ol  spun  silk;  the 
proposed  duty  would  reverse  the  situation. 

Lojgically,  finished  spun  silk  would  eventually  cease  to  be  imported, 
and  m  its  place  woida  be  imported  carded  or  combed  silk,  because 
Japanese  spinners  could  send  carded  or  combed  silk  to  this  country 
and  complete  the  process  of  making  yam  here. 

American  spinners  coidd  not  establish  plants  in  Japan  for  the 
making  of  carded  or  combed  silk  on  account  of  the  conditions  and 
stmng  guilds  existing  there.  Theretore  they  could  not  compete, 
and  the  consequences  would  be  that  American  spinners  would  be 
c^^mpelled  to  close  up  their  plants. 

The  American  spinners  have  invested  milUons  of  dollars  and  have 
a  capacity  of  2,500,000  pounds,  to  the  value  of  about  $6,000,000  per 
annum. 

The  net  r^ults  of  this  would  be,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
^^erned,  that  it  would  collect  15  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  a  half 
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manufactured  article  instead  of  collecting  35  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
a  completely  manufactured  article,  reducmg  the  Grovemment's 
revenue  over  one-half.  The  results  of  the  proposed  schedule  to  the 
industry  in  the  United  States  wotdd  be  that  a  great  many  persons 
in  the  industry  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  people 
employed  in  the  preparing,  carding,  and  combing  are  skilled  operators 
ana  mechanics,  and  if  thus  thrown  out  of  employment  would  be  re- 
duced to  ordinary  laborers.  The  manufacturer  would  have  rendered 
useless  at  once  a  large  part  of  his  machinery,  building,  and  equip- 
ment, and  eventually  all.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  only  harm  would 
result  and  no  gain  whatsoever  from  the  proposed  dutv. 

The  great  difficulty  would  be  to  ascertam  the  real  value  of  what 
was  imported  on  account  of  varying  qualities,  length  of  draft,  and 
manner  of  figuring  the  cost.  Each  seller  would  fix  a  different  value 
upon  a  different  draft,  according  to  his  own  needs  and  his  own  manu- 
facturing. It  wotdd  be  a  very  diffictdt  thing  indeed  to  establish  a 
standard  of  value,  and  a  great  many  inequalities  would  result  in  the 
levymg  of  duty.  No  customs  office  or  manufacturer  can  possibly 
determine  the  value  of  carded  or  combed  silk  from  an  examination 
of  the  same,  thus  leaving  the  way  open  for  gross  undervaluations 
with  or  without  fraudulent  intent. 

In  view  of  the  above,  as  carded  and  combed  silk  is  a  half-manu- 
factured yam,  we  would  request  that  the  duty  should  be  changed 
from  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  could  not  be  collected,  to  35 
cents  per  pound. 

SPUN  SILK  SPECIFIO  DUTIES. 

Further,  regarding  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  spun  silk, 
would  draw  to  your  attention  that  this  can  never  be  as  satisfactorv 
as  the  specific  duties  now  m  force  on  accoimt  of  the  difficult  v  of 
determining  the  exact  value  of  spim  silk  from  its  appearance.  Spe- 
cific duties  are  fair  to  all  parties,  and  therefore  importers,  manu- 
facturers, and  custom  officials  all  prefer  the  fixed  duties  on  spun  silk. 

The  spun-silk  business  is  now  imder  the  present  specific  tariff  on  n 
highly  competitive  basis,  much  more  being  imported  than  produrtnl 
here,  and  as  ad  valorem  duties  on  this  article  will  lead  to  unaervalua- 
tions,  we  respectively  ask  that  the  present  specific  duties,  Schedule 
L,  sections  396-397,  tariff  law  of  1909,  be  retained,  both  on  cardfd 
and  combed  silk  (Schedule  L,  319,  H.  R.  2331)  and  on  the  finished 
vam  (Schedule  L.  320,  H.  R.  3321). 


Pars.  319,  320,  and  322.— SILK  VELVETS  AND  PLUSHES,  ETC. 

SALTS   TEXTILE   MANTJFACTTJBINa  CO.,  BBIDGEPOBT,  COKH.,  BY  F.  S 

EIP,  PBESIDENT. 

ARGUMENT   FOR   SPECIFIC   DUTIES. 

The  statements  contained  in  this  brief  prove  the  following: 
Fiist.  Specific  rates  of  duty  are  the  only  logical  method  ox  proper!] 

collecting  the  duty  on  spun  silk  yarns. 

Second.  Owing  to  the  great  numbers  of  ^'seconds'*  and  inequalitit': 

in  the  same  grade,  specific  rates  of  duty  are  the  only  rates  that  >»il 

properly  collect  duties  on  silk  velvets  and  plushes. 
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The  Wilson  bill  (1894)  made  silk  velvets  and  plushes  compound, 
and  all  subseq^uent  bills  have  been  either  specific  or  compound. 

At  the  heanngs  in  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  bemg  framed, 
every  interest,  including  importers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants, 
stated  this  fact  and  petitioned  for  specific  rates  of  duties  on  silk 
velvets  and  plushes. 

Is  it  not  a  most  significant  fact,  and  should  it  not  weigh  with  the 
Finance  C-ommittee,  that  20  years  later  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  (January,  1913)  and  in  the  hearings  of 
May,  1913,  before  the  Finance  Subcommittee  on  Schedule  L  every 
partj  at  interest,  including  importers  and  manufacturers,  again 
unanimously  testify  that  specific  rates  of  duty  are  the  only  proper 
means  of  actually  collecting  the  duties? 

Silk  velvets  and  plusher  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  are  lux- 
uri«i.  On  a  revenue  basis  only  the  Government  desires  to  obtain  a 
considerable  revenue  thereon.  When  the  very  men  that  are  paying 
the  duties  (the  importers)  both  20  years  ago  and  to-day  request 
spectific  rates  on  this  particular  article  and  admit  that  the  auties  can 
not  properly  be  collected  thereon  by  any  ad  valorem  rate,  why  not 
rolled  the  revenue  duty  desired  by  the  (jovernment  by  specific  rates 
that  will  collect  it,  particularly  so  when  all  parties  at  interest, 
inrluding  manufacturers,  so  petition? 

Spun  or  Schappe  silk  yarns  are  the  raw  material  of  the  silk  velvet 
and  plush  manufacturers.  The  duties  collected  on  spun  and  Schappe 
silk  yarns  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  were  $2,134,501. 
The  silk  velvet  and  plush  industry  paid  over  55  per  cent  of  these 
duties,  one  velvet  concern  alone  paying  about  20  per  cent  thereof,  or 
S382,327  in  duties. 

As  importers  and  payers  of  over  55  per  cent  of  all  duties  collected 
ve  a.-^k  that  the  duties  on  spun  or  Schappe  silk  yarns  be  specific, 
Wauso  we  as  importers  know  that  values  of  the  spun  and  Schappe 
*^ilk  yams  can  not  be  accurately  determined  under  ad  valorem  rates. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  special  reasons  why  the  duties  on 
^Mii  yarns  should  be  continued  as  they  are  now,  viz,  specific: 

Larfje  quantities  of  these  yarns  are  imported  in  the  dyed  state. 
Practically  all  of  the  black  yarns  are  weighted  \n  the  dyeing  from  10 
to  JOO  per  cent.  Cotton,  wool,  or  worsted  yarns  are  not  so  weighted 
ill  the  dyeing,  silk  yarns  being  the  only  ones  where  this  weighting  is 
JJiduJc^ecf  in  to  this  very  large  extent. 

A  gray  yarn,  No.  200/2,  worth  23  francs  per  kilo,  under  any  ad 
vaJorcm  rate  of  duty,  if  imported  in  the  gray,  would  be  invoiced  at 
-3  francs. 

vSame  yarn  if  weighted  in  dyeing  25  per  cent,  under  any  ad  va- 

l'»rom  rate  of  duty,  if  imported  in  dyed  state,  18.50  francs,  plus  dye- 

iiiv. 

S«me  yarn  if  weighted  in  dyeing  55  per  cent,  under  any  ad  valo- 
^•?m  rat^  of  duty,  if  imported  in  dyed  state,  15.50  francs,  plus  dyeing. 

Identically  the  same  quality  will,  under  ad  valorem  rates,  be  in- 
voiced at  tHree  different  prices. 

It  l<  impossible  to  tell  either  the  amount  of  weighting  in  spun 
'^ilk  dyed  yarns,  or  the  correct  quality.  This  is  admitted  by  all, 
aad  even  by  the  customhouse  examiners  at  New  York  City.  (See 
P  453!),  Tariff  Hearings,  January,  1913.) 
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PECULIAH1TIE8 — SILK   VELVET    AND    PLUSH    DEMAND    SPECIFIC    RATES. 

There  are  special  reasons  relative  to  silk  velvets  and  plushes  whicii 
make  it  absolutely  essential  that  the  duties  thereon  be  specific  and 
not  ad  valorem. 

Many  of  the  silk  plushes  used  in  the  United  States  are  piece  dyed, 
and  used  in  large  quantities  to  make  ladies'  cloaks  in  imitation  of 
real  sealskin.  Such  goods  to  be  "firsts"  must  not  have  the  pile 
slanting  two  or  three  ways,  but  the  pile  must,  throughout  the  entire 
piece,  be  standing  all  erect  and  even. 

These  plushes  are  first  dyed  and  then  go  through  a  gr«at  number  of 
different  processes;  among  others  the  pile  is  tipped  (a  dyeing  material 
tipped  on  the  ends  of  the  silk)  and  washed  off  several  tunes.  Durin" 
some  of  these  processes  something  often  goes  wrong  (either  througb 
the  dyeing  water  being  impregnated  with  extra  vegetable  or  mineral 
matter,  or  from  some  other  unknown  cause),  in  which  case  the  silk  is 


RackOD  which  sik  pluaheaare  put  up, 

tendered  or  made  towy,  and  thereafter  it  is  impossible  to  raise  tiiv 
pile  evenly,  and  consequently  such  pieces  when  finished  have  the  pile 
or  nap  slanting  in  different  ways,  and  all  such  pieces  must  be  made 
"seconds." 

Previous  to  the  Wilson  and  McKinley  bills,  entire  invoices,  of  '■<"■ 
40,  or  50  cases,  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars,  came  in  throii<:li 
the  customhouse  invoiced  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent  off  regular  market 
prices  on  account  of  being  seconds  for  the  above-mentioned  faiili-^ 
made  in  finishing  the  goods.  The  committee  of  velvet  and  plusS 
manufactui-ers  now  have  a  number  of  foreign  invoices  of  1890  showins 
invoice  after  invoice  containing  large  quantities  of  seconds  invoiecii 
at  15  and  25  per  cent  off  standard  prices.  Again,  we  wish  to  empha- 
size to  you  the  fact  that  such  seconds  can  not  be  told  from  firsts  uniil 
each  and  every  piece  has  been  gone  over  yard  by  yard,  and  even  thou 
it  is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion. 

All  silk  seal  plushes  are  suspended  on  the  hooks  of  iron  like  abovr 
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No  mortal  man  can  tell  whether  these  plushes  are  "firsts"  or 
'seconds"  without  examination  of  every  yard  of  same,  and  then  no 
two  experts  agree.  The  Wilson  bill  (1894)  made  silk  velvets  and 
plushes  compound,  and  all  subsequent  bills  have  made  same  either 
specific  or  conipound.  4 

The  New  York  custo:nhouse  examiner  (previous  to  Wilson  bill 
and  under  the  old  ad  valorem  rates)  states  that  over  50,  per  cent  of  all 
these  plushes  received  were  invoiced  as  "seconds," 


Showing  iroTk  required  to  nnliaok  said  plnshoa. 

United  States  Pubuc  Stobeh,  TatHD  Division, 

New  York,  May  $4.  1S90. 
Deak  Sis:  In  reply  to  youra  of  ihe  23d  instant  aa  to  the  quantity  of  seal  plueh  that 
L-  invoired  BB  "secooda,"  I  would  siy,  without  going  into  the  exact  detail,  that  about 
niie-hilf  of  all  that  we  receive  are  90  invoiced. 

It  in  a  ditficult  matter  to  determine  when  thia  claim  is  just,  as  a  alight  imperfection, 
1  diSerence  io  color,  and  in  fact  many  things  are  claimed  which  it  is  impossible  to ' 
(pliiie. 
Thp  usual  allowance  is  about  ISd.  per  yard. 
You  re,  rngpectfully, 

M.  J.  CoRBEiT,  Aamtant  Appraiser. 

Government  customhouse  appraisers  could  not  possibly  unhook 
all  these  pieces  and  examine  them  yard  by  yard. 

In  the  year  previous  to  the  adoption  of  specific  rates  on  silk  vel- 
vets and  plushes  there  were  350  reappraisements  before  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  in  New  York. 

The  contention  of  the  Government  that  values  were  erroneous 
"M  incapable  of  being  sustained,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  actu- 
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ally  determining  whether  the  plushes  invoiced  were  "seconds"  or 
not.     (See  Treasury  Department  letter  below.) 

The  Treasury  Department  and  principal  customhouse  appraisers 
at  that  time  urged  the  necessity  of  changing  the  then  existing  ad 
valorem  rates  to  specific,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
conditions  relative  to  silk  velvets  and  plushes  (see  following  letters): 

Treasubt  Department, 
WaskingUm,  June  6^  1890, 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  conferred  with  manufacturerB  concerning  a  proposition 
which  they  will  submit  to  your  committee  for  a  specific  duty  on  velvets  and  pluahes 
and  other  pile  fabrics  compK)6ed  whoUy  or  in  part  of  silk. 

The  proposition  meets  with  my  views,  being  entirely  preferable  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  that  class  of  merchandise  under  which  not  only  the  revenues,  but  the  do* 
mestic  manufacturers,  are  exposed  to  constant  fraud  from  imdervaluation,  as  is  abun- 
dantly proven  by  constant  advance  on  invoice  price  and  appeals  therefrom  to  reap- 
praisement,  in  which,  as  you  are  aware,  the  Government  is  generally  defeated. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

George  L.  Tichenor. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Morrill, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

The  change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  was  not  made  alone  at  the 
request  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  New  York  appraisers,  and 
customs  officials  and  manufacturers,  but  the  importers  themselves 
were  its  strongest  advocates. 

(See  letter  printed  records,  p.  1036,  hearing  on  Wilson  bill,  1S94.) 
Germans  direct  from  Germany  in  the  interest  of  German  manu- 
facturers then  testified  as  follows: 

It  means  an  honest  and  easy  way  of  collecting  duties,  such  as  can  never  be  >^b- 
tained  through  an  ad  valorem  duty,  as  no  man,  not  excluding  experts,  can  give  the 
true  value  of  pile  fabrics  within  15  to  20  per  cent.  We  maintain  that  under  the  ad- 
ministration bill  a  specific  duty  is  the  only  proper  mode  of  collecting  the  actual  duties 
on  pile  fabrics. 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  Frsd.  J.  Rbmeb, 

Max.  Dobrmbr, 
Committee  appointed  by  New  York  Plush  and  Velvets  Import€r$. 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Wilson  bill  all  those  who  had 
occasion  to  be  informed  on  this  matter,  whether  personally  inter- 
ested or  not,  unanimously  agreed  that  for  this  particular  article 
specific  duties  were  most  desirable,  namely,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, customs  officials,  manufacturers,  and  importers. 

To-day  we  have  identically  the  same  situation.  Our  inclosed 
brief  shows  that  all  now  connected  with  this  industry,  namely: 
Foreign  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Importers'  Organization,  and  all 
manufacturers  state  that  the  duties  can  not  be  properly  collected  on 
either  "silk  velvets  or  plushes,"  or  "on  spun  sUk  or  schappe  silk 
yams"  by  any  other  than  a  specific  rate  of  auty. 

Twenty  years  ago  all  arguments  and  interests  were  unanimous  on 
this  one  point,  ana  they  continue  unanimous  to-day. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES   ON   SILK  VELVETS   AND  FLUSHES. 

Have  been  recommended  by  practically  all  interested — quoting 
from  the  brief  submitted  by  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  (p. 
4623,  Tariff  Hearings,  January,  1913): 

A  specific  duty  could  be  collected  with  very  much  leas  of  delav  and  litigation,  and 
woula  be  i&T  cheaper  for  the  Government  and  would  be  much  fairer  lx>th  to  the 
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importer  and  to  the  honest  manufacturer  in  this  country,  since  it  would  establish 
grades  and  qualities  that  could  not  be  fraudulently  inutated  by  other  competing 
manufacturers  willing  so  to  do. 

French  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  President. 

Importers'  Organization  of  New  York  City  gives  their  entire  velvet 
and  plush  schedule  on  a  specific  basis.  (See  p.  4609,  Tariff  Hear- 
ings, January,  1913.) 

The  importers'  committee  at  this  hearing  presented  a  specific 
schedule  on  silk  velvets  and  plushes,  their  rates,  arguments,  etc., 
occupying  six  full  pages  of  the  nearings. 

We  quote  also  from  the  testimony  of  American  manufacturers  of 
velvets  and  plushes,  as  follows  (Tariff  Hearings,  January,  1913). 

Page  4516: 

The  operation  of  the  specific  duty  with  the  ad  valorem  catch  clause  has  been  found 
easy  of  administration  by  the  customhouses,  and  has  minimized  the  possibility  of 
undervaluation. 

American  Silk  Spinning  Co., 
M.  C  MiGEL,  Treasurer. 

Page  4524: 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  a  specific  duty  wherever  it  can 
bf  conscientiously  and  specifically  applied. 
A  specific  duty  has,  above  all,  the  quality  of  being  easily  "appraised." 
It  prevents  the  underval'  ations  and  frards  which  have  freely  been  admitted  as 
resulting  from  ad  valorem  duties  in  nearly  every  schedule.  The  reduction  of  the 
number  of  reappraisements  since  the  specific  duties  have  been  applied  on  textiles 
in  particular  is  so  marked  that  everyone  in  the  employ  of  the  Grovernment  must  be 
gratified  with  the  continuance  of  specific  duties  and  to  the  further  development  of 
them  in  the  tariff  which  may  be  under  consideration. 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Sidney  Blumenthal,  Treasurer. 

Page  4529: 

It  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  particular  industry  that  the  duties  thereon  be  specific 
and  not  ad  valorem,  for  the  principal  reason  that  the  duties  intended  could  not  other- 
^ise  be  properly  collected,  and  the  revenue  to  the  Government  would  be  materially 
decreased  by  any  ad  valorem  i:ate  of  duty,  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  seconds 
produced  and  the  utter  inability  to  properly  judge  the  values  thereof. 

The  framers  of  the  Wilson  bill  realized  this  and  made  silk  velvets  and  plushes 
specific,  or  rather  compound,  although  few,  if  any,  of  their  other  schedules  were  so 
made;  and,  furthermore,  for  this  very  reason  in  all  subsequent  bills  these  rates  of 
duties  have  been  made  either  compound  or  specific. 

Salt's  Textile  Maunpacturino  Co., 
F.  E.  Kip,  President. 

Page  4545: 

We  have  filed  a  brief  which  comprises  the  argument  which  we  wish  to  present  to 
your  committee.  It  is  chiefly  a  brief  in  favor  of  the  imposition  of  specific  duties  upon 
silk  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  based  largely  upon  the  theory,  or  the  fact,  that  silk 
goods  are  not  a  matter  of  determined  value;  they  are  not  a  thing  in  which  the  value  is 
proportionate  in  any  way  to  the  cost  of  production,  but  is  solely  a  question  of  whim, 
fhe  same  article,  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  might  pay  three  different  duties  the  same 
identical  day.  For  instance,  if  you  were  to  have  goods  which  are  made  in  Japan  and 
dyed  and  pruited  in  Japan,  they  would  pay  one  duty;  if  the  same  goods  were  exported 
to  Fmnce  and  there  dyed  and  printed,  they  would  pay  another  duty.  *  *  * 
Thirdly,  if  that  same  article  should  be  produced  in  France,  or  some  other  European 
rountry,  it  would  be  of  another  value  and  would  take  a  third  duty. 

You  have  the  condition  that  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  article  there  would  be 
diifcrent  prints  or  different  colors  that  have  different  values,  and  we  ask  the  kindly 
fonaideration  of  CJongress  in  favor  of  the  poor  gentlemen  who  have  to  base  their  business 
on  jmeaees  as  to  what  the  women  are  going  to  wear  six  months  and  a  year  in  advance. 

Horace  B.  Cheney, 
Of  Cheney  Brothers. 
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Also  the  customs  examiners  and  many  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
United  States  Treasury. 
We  would  also  submit  for  serious  consideration  that  there  is  a 

Erobability  of  a  very  delicate  situation  occurring,  in  that  the  Japanese 
rovernment  has  guaranteed  values  on  some  merchandise  for  foreign 
shipment,  and  there  h^  already  arisen  the  question  as  to  whether 
these  guaranteed  values  are  correct. 

The  United  States  Government  may  raise  the  value  of  an  importer, 
but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  raise  the  values  fixecl  by  a 
friendly  nation. 

With  all  parties  interested — namely,  foreign  societies,  importers, 
and  domestic  manufacturers — ^unanimously  agreeing  and  petitioning 
for  a  specific  rate  of  duty  on  silk  velvets  and  plushes  (and  also  on 
spun  silk  and  Schappe  silk  yams),  it  would  seem  inconceivable  that 
tneir  unanimous  request  would  be  denied. 

NO  TRUST  OR  COMBINATION  IN  AMERICA;  AN  ABSOLUTE  FOREIGN 
TRUST  OF  90  PER  CENT  OF  THE  SILK  VELVET  AND  PLUSH  MANU- 
FACTURERS  OF   EUROPE. 

« 

No  combination  exists  among  the  American  silk  velvet  and  plash 
manufacturers;  the  industry  is  highly  competitive,  so  much  so  that 
the  importers  in  the  hearing  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  (May  22,  1913)  stated  that  the  American 
manufacturers  were  selling  goods  so  cheap  that  they  could  not  coni- 
pete  with  the  American  proauct,  unless  at  a  very  much  lower  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  absolute  trust  of  90  per  cent  of  all 
manufacturers  in  Germany  and  France  (a  copy  of  this  agreement  we 
are  filing  herewith).  The  results  in  the  last  few  years  have  shown 
that  this  trust  has  been  very  profitable. 

A  rebate  of  10  per  cent  is  allowed  at  the  end  of  each  year,  if  on  ex- 
amination of  their  customer*s  books  they  show  that  no  goods  have 
been  purchased  outside  of  the  members  of  the  trust. 

The  foreign  trust  control  has  forced  foreign  prices  upward. 

Keen  competition  among  American  makers  has  forced  prices  for 
American  product  downward. 

The  importers,  because  of  this  situation,  now  have  the  audacity  to 
invite  Congress  to  lower  duties,  pretending  to  serve  the  consumer. 
but  in  reality  serving  the  foreign  trust  to  sustain  prices. 

The  present  foreign  trust  agreement  runs  until  December  31,  19lo. 
(See  copy  of  this  foreign  trust  agreement,  with  members  composing 
it,  at  the  end  of  this  statement.) 

We  wish  also  to  state  that  every  pound  of  our  silk  velvet  raw  mate- 
rial is  purchased  from  a  European  spun  silk  yam  trust  under  their 
absolute  dictatorship,  and  we  hope  that  Coi^ress  is  not  now  going  to 
make  a  rate  on  our  finished  product  that  will  cripple  the  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  hand  over  the  American  consumer  to  the 
foreign  silk  velvet  and  plush  trust. 

Congress  can  legislate  agauist  United  States  trust  control,  but  can 
not  legislate  against  these  foreign  trusts,  and  we  ask  not  to  be  put 
under  further  domination  by  foreign  trust  control. 

We  main  tarn  that  owing  to  great  undervaluation  on  accouot  of 
"seconds,'*  the  inability  to  tell  values  with  any  accuracy  on  silk 
velvets  and  plushes — one  color  in  the  same  quality,  on  the  same  daVr 
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is  often  worth  10  and  20  per  cent  more  than  another  color — that  the 
only  rate  of  duty  which  will  prevent  such  a  condition  is  a  specific 
rate.  We  leave  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  rate  entirely  to 
Congress,  but  we  think  we  should  be  entitled  when  all  parties  at 
interest  (including  importers)  ask  for  specific  rates^  to  expect  same  on 
silk  velvets  and  pmshes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Government  and  our  people  frown 
opon  trusts  in  this  country,  and  considering  the  aforesaid  proofsi  is 
tnere  any  reason  why  Congress  of  the  United  States  shomd  enact 
legislation  stren^henmg  the  hands  of  the  foreign  trusts  and  event* 
u^  exposing  me  American  consumer  to  their  control  ? 

Tnere  are  some  textile  cloths  that  can  not  be  equitably  assessed 
under  values  by  weight.  This,  however,  do^  not  at  all  apply  to  silk 
velvets  and  plushes,  as  all  grades  of  same  are  made  with  a  silk  pile 
and  a  cotton  oack  warp  and  cotton  filling. 

The  lower  grades  always  have  coarser  and  heavier  cotton  warps 
and  filling  ana  hence  weigh  heavier.  As  the  grades  progress  in  value 
they  have  more  silk  ends  and  lighter  and  finer  cotton  warps,  and  hence 
weigh  lighter — for  example:  ' 

A  grade  with  warps  containing  few  silk  pile  ends^and  coarse  cotton 
warp  ends  and  coarse  cotton  fillmg  weighs  heavier  and  hence  comes 
under  the  low-duty  rates. 

A  grade  containing  more  silk  pile  ends  and  finer  cotton  warp  and 
finer  cotton  filling  weighs  less  and  comes  under  the  higher  duty  rates. 

The  weight  (accordmg  to  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  cotton  warp 
and  filling  used)  always  progresses  from  heavy  to  light  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  cloth,  ana  hence  specific  rates  apply  ideally  to  silk 
velvets  and  plushes. 

SPEOIFIO   VBBSUS   AD  VALOBEM. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  dispute  between 
Congress  and  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  question  of  tne  amount  of 
duties  to  be  imposed  on 'these  articles  of  luxury — namely,  spun  silk 
jams  and  silk  velvets  and  plushes — as  the  House  bill  (H.  B,.3321)  in 

f)aragraphs  320  and  322  has  p*anted  the  rates  of  duty  in  ad  valorem 
orm  within  2  or  3  per  cent  oi  the  average  duties  collected  under  the 
Pavne  bill.    So  that  it  really  is  only  a  question  of  granting  to  this 
industry  the  same  rates  of  duty,  but  in  a  specific  form  instead  of  an 
ad  valorem.  ^ 
We  do^  think  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  ^  and^  with  every 

Earty  at  interest  in  agreement  and  unanimously  petitioning  therefor, 
ongress  should  grant  specific  rates  on  spun  silk  yams  and  silk  vel- 
vets and  plushes. 

Submitted  by  F.  E.  Kip,  president  Salt's  Textile  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  committee  of  silk  velvet  and  plush  man- 
ufacturers of  the  United  States,  38  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

rUfirrOMSSS'  AOaEEMENT  WITH  THE  '^ FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  SniK  VELVET  AND  FLUSH 
MANUFACrUBEBfi  TRUST,"   OR  THE   "sn.K  VELVET  COMBINE,"   80  CALLED. 

We  wirii  to  call  attention  of  Gongrees  to  the  following  points  of  the  agreement  with 
tlie  costomezs: 

FliBt.  This  trust  agreement  runs  for  three  years — January  1,  1913,  to  December 
31, 1915. 

973— VOL  2—13 2S 
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Second.  Ten  French  and  36  German  (total.  46)  manufacturers  are  memben  of  this 
combine.  This,  we  are  told,  is  90  per  cent  ot  the  entire  industry  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. A  number  of  these  concerns  are  very  laige  and  immensely  wealthy,  and  have 
international  reputations. 

Third.  A  rebate  of  10  per  cent  is  allowed  end  of  each  year  if  the  cuBtomers'  boob 
show  that  they  have  bought  no  goods  outside  the  members  of  the  combine  and  if  they 
have  also  kept  up  the  prices  fixed  for  resale  to  the  retail  trade. 

Fourth,  wholesale  prices  are  not  only  fixed,  but  prices  for  resale  to  retail  trade 
^see  article  C)  are  also  fixed.  In  fact,  a  trust  of  the  worst  possible  type  (intemationa] 
in  its  scope,  composed  of  about  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  silk  velvet  and  pludi  indostTy 
of  France  and  Germany),  and  one  that  would  not  be  allowed  to  exist  for  one  moment 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Salt's  Textile  Manufacturikq  Co^ 

Bridgeport^  Conn. 

Dbcskbbb  6, 1912. 

AOBEEMENT    BETWEEN    THE     '^SILK   VELVET    AND    PLUSH    TBUST"    OF    niANCB   AND 

GEBMANYAND  ITS  CUSTOMEB8. 

Confirming  our  conversation  of  to-day  we  take  note  of  the  following  propositionB  in 
behalf  of  the  manufacturers  noted  on  the  following  list: 

This  list  that  you  have  submitted  may  be  changed  each  year  by  the  two  groupe  of 
manufacturers,  or  in  other  words,  certain  names  a^ded  or  aetracted.    Notice  wul  be 

flvei}  by  registered  mail  and  we  will  hold  exactly  to  the  day.  We  take  note  that  the 
rench  manufacturers  on  the  list  no  longer  pack  and  pay  shipping  expenses  to  Parifi. 
but  give  us  the  following  returns  for  packing  and  shipping  expenses  to  Paris,  returnA 
payaole  every  three  months: 

0.04  per  meter  on  articles  up  to  50  centimeters  wide. 

0.08  per  meter  on  articles  51  to  81  centimeters  wide. 

0.16  per  meter  on  articles  above  81  centimeters  wide. 

Free  sample  collection  in  velvets  or  erect  pile  plush  will  not  be  given  after  Februan' 
1,  1913,  excepting  for  the  year  1913  velours  and  plush  fancies  may  be  Bold  with  a 
premium  of  a  free  sample  collection  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1913-1915,  the  following  progressive  rebate  calculated 
exclusively  upon  the  total  net  amount  of  the  business  done  during  each  of  the  years 
with  the  total  organization  of  the  manufacturers  of  velours  whose  names  are  to  be 
found  on  the  list: 

Four  per  cent  for  20.001  fhmcs. 

Five  per  cent  for  50.001  francs. 

Six  per  cent  for  100.001  francs,  etc.,  up  to  10  per  cent. 

This  progressive  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  only  be  due  when  we  have  taken 
inte^i  note  of  all  orders  delivered,  respectively,  with  all  the  manufiacturere  in  the 
list  in  1913-1915,  before  the  Slst  of  December,  and  if  we  have  fulfilled  all  the  engaffe- 
ments  relative  to  the  disposition  and  to  the  delivery  of  the  assortments  sent  before  the 
1st  of  February. 

This  rebate  will  only  be  payable  if  we  have  fulfilled  the  engagementa  that  we  mak« 
below. 

A.  We  bind  ourselves  to  divide  neither  all  nor  part  of  this  rebate  whether  to  fel^w 
tradesmen  or  customers.  The  rebate  being  of  our  personal  advantage.  We  apt»e 
not  to  join  with  other  concerns  in  buving  together;  that  is  to  say,  to  take  this  means  u« 
get  lander  rebates  than  we  have  a  right  to  have  directly. 

B.  We  further  agree  to  keep  for  ourselves  the  sum  total  of  the  rebate,  whatever  the 
amount  may  be. 

0.  We  agree  equally  to  respect  the  price  of  retail  sale  that  we  have  fixed  on  certain 
articles. 

The  articles  English  cotton  velvet,  velvet  and  plush  faconnes.  npholsteringplutt^ 
and  collar  velvet  caii  be  purchased  outside  of  the  group  of  manu^EicturerB. 

F.  Premium  1  per  cent  for  dating  to  be  returned.  An  examination  of  aU  books  %\ 
east  once  a  year  oy  two  expert  bookkeepers  charged  to  do  this.  In  case  of  a  refoni 
cgive  all  justifications,  all  advantages  of  the  contract  will  be  lost  whether  it  be  in  tb< 
course  of  this  or  of  the  following  years. 

These  engagements  are  made  for  three  years — January  1,  1913-DecembeT  31.  1915i 

List  of  mant^acturers. — Bickert  Fr^res.  J.  B.  Martin  A  Co.,  Chaverot,  Quineon^ 
Riboud  Fr^es,  Roche  A  Co.,  Andreae  Ghristoph,  Giron  Fr^res,  Araud,  GuiUaonM 
and  Schwartz  <fc  Co.,  Lyons  and  other  cities,  France;  C.  ifc  H.  Von  Becherath,  H.  Voa 
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Bruck-SShne,  Burkart  &  Erbsloh,  Edm.  Corty  &  Co.^  F.  W.  Deussen,  C.  Flafikamp 
k  Co.,  M.  de  Greiff  &  Co.,  Henuann  Eiigen  Jacobs,  Michels,  Kauffman  &  Co.,  Keller 
d  EeeerB,  Mottau  &  Leendertz,  Pelzer  Freres,  Pollems  &  Lingenberg,  Scheibler  &  Co., 
Rud.  Skellekee,  and  Just.  Jacobiny,  Crefeld,  Germany;  Gebr.  Schaub,  Coenenzu^Res, 
Honnert  Hostges,  Seidenberki,  and  Menger,  Viereen,  Germany;  Ochne,  Berlin, 
Germany;  J.  L.  De  Ball  &  Cie.  &  Nachf,  Lobberich,  Germany;  Escales,  Zwerburgen, 
Germany*  V.  GierUngs,  Dulken,  Germany;  Hoffman,  Proebstug,  Germany;  August 
Girmee,  Oedt,  Germany;  Halzemann,  Glaabach,  Germany;  Zehmann,  Beman,  Ger- 
many;  Duhr,  Suchteln,  Germany;  Wm.  Muthmann  &  Son,  Kaldenkirchen,  Ger- 
many; Huber  &  Co.,  Saarquemines,  Germany;  Gebr.  Rossie,  Suchteln,  Germany; 
Schellen  &  Amrath,  Rheydt;  Wurt,  Fizteen,  Germany. 
Between: 

1.  The  two  groups  of  manu^turers  represented  by  Mr.  Cabaud. 

2.  The  group  for  the  defense  of  the  Parisian  commerce  of  silk,  ribbons,  and  velvets, 
represented  by  their  office.  Mr.  Jean  Raimon,  A.  Dreyfus,  Jean  and  A.  Lebrun  of 
one  part,  and  Mr.  Agnellet,  73  Rue  de  Richelieu,  of  the  other  part. 

3.  The  manufacturers,  selling  their  articles,  velvets  and  plushes,  without  rebates 
to  a  part  of  their  customers,  asK  that  their  buyers  do  not  sell  below  the  price  whidk 
tbey  themselves  sell  to  these  customers. 

4.  The  purchase  price  less  the  cash  discount  and  the  4  per  cent  premium  will  be 
the  minimum  price  for  which  they  can  be  resold. 

5.  The  members  of  the  Parisian  commerce  and  the  manufacturers  have  nominated 
comptroller  to  inspect  their  operations.  Each  buyer  must  keep  his  books  open  to 
the  disposal  of  tne  comptroller. 

6-7.  The  arbitration  tribunal  is  composed  of  two  arbitrators,  one  chosen  from  the 
bovers  and  one  chosen  by  the  manufacturers  or  the  member  of  me  group. — E.  Bouton 
or  Mr.  Brach,  or  £.  Gkon  or  Mr.  Millet. 

In  cases  of  disagreement  a  third  person,  Mr.  Ducreux,  lawyer,  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, 1  Rue  de  Gerisoles,  or  Mr.  Mayer.  56  bis  Rue  de  Chateaudun. 
,  8.  If  during  the  contract  extending  from  January  1,  1913,  to  December  30,  1915. 
if  said  contract  existing  between  the  members  of  the  group  and  the  two  groups  bi 
manufactoren  is  to  be  rescinded,  the  parties  wishing  this  must  notify  by  registered 
letter  one  month  before  the  1st  of  December  of  each  year. 


Fftn.  31&-322.— SILK  PLUSHES  AVD  SPTJIT  SILK  TABVS. 

COXMITTSB  ON  SILK  YXLVBT  AND  PLUSH  MANTJFACTUEXS  OF  UNITSD 
STATES,  88  EAST  TWSNTT-7IFTH  STBSXT,  NEW  TOEK,  N.  T. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  7, 1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate.    . 

Dear  Sib:  The  duties  on  silk  plushes  and  spun  sUk  yams  (the 
velvet  and  plush  manufacturers'  raw  material)  can  not  be  honestly 
collected  under  ad  valorem  rates.  Without  the  importers'  identic 
cation  quality  marks  no  mortal  man  can  accurately  determine  quality. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  duty  paid  on  spun  silk  yams  was 
$2,134,501 ;  of  tms  the  silk  velvet  and  plush  manufacturers  paid  over 
55  per  cent,  or  $1,175,975.  Therefore,  as  importers  paying  over  half 
of  the  duties,  we  ask  for  specific  rates,  knowing  same  can  not  be 
properly  assessed  on  any  ad  valorem  basis. 

mpossible  to  properly  determine  either  weighting  or  quality  of 
spun  silk  yams. 

Treasury  Department,  customhouse  examiners,  importers,  and 
manufacturers  all  urge  specific  duties. 

Silk  velvets  and  plushes,  on  account  of  great  numbers  made 
''seconds/'  can  only  be  properly  assessed  by  specific  or  compound 
rates.  Before  Wilson  bill  (1894)  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cases 
came  in  of  these  phishes  as  "seconds"  at  16,  25,  and  60  per  cent 
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reduction  in  prices.  The  committee  has  been  successful  in  obtaining 
a  number  of  original  invoices  dated  1890,  showing  these  ^'seconds*'  so 
invoiced.  It  was  on  account  of  this  that  the  Wilson  bill  (1894)  madf 
duties  on  silk  velvets  and  plushes  compound  or  specific,  although  no 
other  textile  was  so  made,  and  all  suDsequent  bdls  have  made  silk 
velvets  and  plushes  either  specific  or  compound. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  aU  foreign  manufacturers  in  foreign  trust, — No 
trust  in  the  United  States,  whereas  46  of  the  largest  concerns  in 
Europe  are  in  the  Silk  Velvet  Trust,  comprising  90  per  cent  of  all 
European  manufacturers.  Is  this  trust  to  be  allowed  to  use  the 
United  States  as  a  dumping  ground  for  *' seconds"  and  surplus 
product  ? 

Foreign  societies,  importers,  and  all  interests  urge  and  petition  for 
specific  rates  on  spun  silk  yams  and  velvets  and  plushes. 

There  is  no  dispute  between  Congress  and  the  manufacturers  on 
the  amount  of  the  competitive  rate,  as  the  Underwood  bill  makes 
rates  within  3  per  cent  of  the  Payne  law.  Simplj,  in  this  particular 
industry,  it  is  aosolutely  necessary  to  retain  specific  rates.  We  there- 
fore inclose  herewith  amendment  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
should  be  adopted  for  paragraphs  319,  320,  and  322  of  Schedule  L. 

[InclosureB.] 
StLK  ScHEDULB — SUBSTITUTBS  FOR  PABAORAPHS  319,  320,  AND  322  OF  H.  R.  3321,  AS 

Proposed  by  the  8il^  Velvet  and  Plusk  MANUFAcruRBRe  of  Akbrica. 

(Changes  ftom  Payne  law  In  Italics.] 

These  are  the  only  paramphs  in  the  silk  schedule  which  affect  this  industry,  viz, 
paragraph  322  for  the  finished  product  (silk  velvets  and  plushes). 

Paragraphs  319  and  320  for  the  raw  materials  (spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yanis,  and 
carded  and  combed  silk). 

For  paragraph  319,  substitute: 

'^319.  SiDc  partially  manufoctured  from  cocoons  or  from  waste  silk,  and  not  further 
advance  or  manufoctured  than  carded  or  combed  silk,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound." 

For  paragraph  320,  substitute: 

"320.  Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yam,  valued  at  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  pound, 
in  the  gray,  whether  single,  tirot  or  more  ply,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  valued  at 
exceeoing  one  dollar  per  pound,  in  the  grav,  if  in  singles,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and 
including  number  two  hundred  andyS/te^n,  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto  ten  one-hundred ths  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound;  exceeding  number 
two  hundred  and  fifteen^  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  m  addition  theretc»  fifteen 
tme-hundredths  of  one  cent  per  number  per  poufid ;  in  the  gray,  if  two  or  more  ply,  oc 
ail  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  two  hundred  ana  fifteen,  fifty  cents  per 
poiibd,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten  one-hundred  ths  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound; 
exceeding  number  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  aadition 
thereto  fifteen  one-hundred  ths  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound.  The  rates  of  duty 
dn  the  foregoing  yams  when  colored,  bleached,  or  dyed^  shall  be  ten  cento  per  pound 
in  addition  to  tne  rates  herein  provided,  for  the  respective  yams  in  their  gray,  or  on- 
dyed  state.  In  assessing  duty  on  all  spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yam,  the  number 
indicating  the  size  of  the  yam  shall  be  taken  according  to  tiie  metric  or  French  sA'Btem, 
and  shall,  in  all  cases,  refer  to  the  size  of  the  singles.  In  ascertttining  the  tceigh:  -^ 
nur/iber  indicating  size  of  threads  or  yams^  the  weight  or  number  shall  be  taken  in  the  «xn<h- 
tion  in  which  founds  without  any  deduction  therefromfor  ani(  dye^  colorinq  maUer^  moistvr*. 
or  other  foreign  substance  or  material.  Provided,  that  m  no  case  snail  the  duty  \^ 
assessed  on  a  less  number  of  yards  than  is  marked  on  the  skeins,  bobbins,  cop&,  spcol^. 
or  beams.  But  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  this  paragraph  pay 
less  rate  of  duty  than  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

For  paragraph  322,  substitute: 

'^322.  Velvets,  chenilles,  and  other  pile  fabrics,  not  specially  provided  for  in  thi^ 
section,  cut  or  imcut,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  weigbii^  not  U-^ 
than  five  and  one-fourth  ounces  per  square  yard,  if  all  the  ground  tcarp  and  all  Mr 
filling  is  of  cotton^  the  pile  only  being  of  silk,  if  made  with  less  thanfijnf-five  growsd 
warp  threads  per  inch,  whether  single,  two,  or  more  ply,  and  wiA  teis  Aon  ninety 
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fiUing  threads  per  inch,  one  dollar  per  pound;  tf  made  wUh  fifty-five  or  more 
ground  warp  threads  per  xnch,  whether  single,  two,  or  more  ply,  or  ninety  or  more  filling 
threads  per  inch,  one  dollar  and  thtrty-five  cents  per  pound;  y  all  the  ground 
warp  or  all  thefimng  is  not  c^  cotton,  one  doUar  and  eighty-five  cents  per  pound;  weighing 
leas  than  five  and  one-fourth  ounces  per  square  yard,  but  not  less  than  four  ounces,  or 
if  all  the  filling  is  not  o/ cotton,  two  aollan  and  seventy-five  cents  per  pound;  if  all  the 
filling  is  of  cotton,  two  dollars  per  pound;  all  the  foregoing  weighing  less  than  four 
ounces  to  the  square  vard,  four  dollars  per  pound.  Plushes,  cut  or  uncut,  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  vshie  of  silk,  weighing  not  less  than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per 
{square  yard,  one  dollar  per  pound;  wei^iing  less  than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per 
et^uare  yard,  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  pound.  Measurements  to  ascertain 
widths  of  goods  for  determining  weight  per  sauare  yard  of  the  foregoing  articles  shall 
not  include  the  selvedges,  but  the  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  the  total  weight  of  goods, 
including  the  selvedges,  without  deduction  for  any  due,  coloring  matter,  moisture,  or 
other  suMtance  or  material.  The  distinction  between  ^'plushes"  and  ''velvets  "  shall 
be  determined  by  the  length  of  the  pile;  those  having  pile  exceeding  one-seventh 
of  one  inch  in  lei^h,  to  be  taken  as  ''plushes";  those  naving  pile  one-seventh  of  one 
inch  or  lees  in  length,  shall  be  taken  sua  "velvets."  The  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
pile  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  binding  pick  shall  be  considered  as  the  length  of  the  pile. 
But  in  no  case  shall  any  goods  enumerated  in  this  paragraph,  including  such  as  have 
iodia  rubber  as  a  component  material,  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  forty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 


{The  Underwood  bUl  (H.  R.  3321)  provldeB  a  daty  of  50  per  cent  ad  Talorem.] 
Comparative  table  of  rates  on  sUk  velvets  and  plushes, 

Patke  Bill.    Act  of  1909.  Substttutb  Proposbd  by  Silk  Velvbt 

AND  Plush  Manufacturbrs  for  Par- 
agraph 322  OF  (Underwood  Bill) 
H.  R.  3321  (Paragraph  as  Recon- 
structed). 


Velvets,  chenilles,  and  other  pile  fab- 
rics, not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  wholly 
(It  in  chief  value  of  silk,  weighing  not  less 
than  five  and  three-fourths  ounces  per 
square  yard, 


«>ne  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound ; 


wei^rhing  less  than  five  and  three-fourths 
ounces  per  square  yard,  but  not  less  than 
four  ccmnces,  or  if  all  the  filling  is  not  cot- 
Um.  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
pound;  if  all  the  filling  is  cotton,  two  aol- 
iBifi  {ler  pound ;  all  the  foregoing  weighing 
\em  than  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  four 
<iol]an  per  pound. 

Plushes,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  wholly 
*ir  in  chief  value  of  silk,  weighing  not  less 
i^  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square 
yvd,  one  dollar  per  pound ;  weighing  less 
than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square 
yvd,  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per 
pound. 


Velvets,  chenilles,  and  other  pile  fab- 
rics, not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  weighing  not  less 
than  five  and  one-fou;th  ounces  per  sauare 
yard,  if  all  the  ground  warp  and  all  the 
filling  is  of  cotton,  the  pile  only  beine  of 
silk,  if  made  with  less  than  fifty-nve 
^und  warp  threads  ^r  inch,  whether 
single,  two,  or  more  ply,  and  with  less 
than  ninety  filling  threads  per  inch,  one 
dollar  per  pound;  if  made  with  fifty-five 
or  more  ^ound  warp  threads  per  inch, 
whether  smgle,  two,  or  more  ply,  or  ninety 
or  more  filling  threads  per  inch,  one  dollar 
and  thirty-five  cents  pier  pound;  if  all  the 
ground  warp  or  all  the  filling  is  not  of  cot- 
ton, one  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  per 
pound;  weighing  less  than  five  and  one- 
Tourth  ounces  per  square  yard,  but  not 
less  than  four  ounces,  if  all  the  filling  is 
not  of  cotton,  two  dollars  and  seventy-nve 
cents  per  pound ;  if  all  the  filling  is  of  cot- 
ton, two  dollars  per  pound;  weigliing  less 
than  four  ounces  per  square  yard ,  four  dol- 
lars per  pound. 

Plushes,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  weighing  not  less 
than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square 
yard,  one  dollar  per  pound;  weighing  less 
than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square 
yard,  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per 
pound. 
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Spun  dJk  or  schappe  silk  yam. — Comparative  table  showing  Underwood  hill  {H,  R. 
SS21^  Payne  bill),  1909 ,  oTid  proposed  manufacturers*  schedule. 


Underwood 

bill  (H.  R. 

3321). 


15  po"  cent. 
36  per  cent. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Description  for  Payne  bill 
Id  proposed  rates. 


anc 


Garded  or  combed  silk 

Spun  or  achappe  silk  yam, 
valued  at  not  exceeding  $1 
per  pound,  in  the  gray,  sin* 
gle,l;wo,  or  more  ply. 

Spun  or  f^ajtpe  tiOt  yam. 

Valued  at  exceeding  $1  i)er 
pound,  if  in  the  gray,  sin- 
gles. 


.do. 


Valued  at  exceeding  $1  per 
poimd,  if  in  the  gray  two 
or  more  ply. 


.do 


Valued  at  exceeding  $1  per 
pound,  if  in  the  gray,  sin- 
ges, on  bobbins,  spools,  or 
Beams. 

do 


Valued  at  exceeding  $1  per 
pound,  if  in  the  gray,  two 
or  more  ply,  on  bobbins, 
spools,  or  oe&i 

. do 


ims. 


Valued  at  «oeeding  .11  per 

Sound,  colored,  bleached,  or 
yed,  singles,  in  skeins,  or 

WBI|)S. 

do 


Valued  at  exceeding  f  1  per 
pound,  colored,  bleached, 
or  dyed,  two  or  more  ply, 
in  skeins,  or  warps. 

do , 


Valued  at  exceeding  II  per 
pound,  colored,  bleached, 
or  dyed,  singles,  on  bobbins, 
cops,  spools,  or  beams. 


Valued  at  exceeding  $1  per 
pound,  colored,  bleached, 
or  dyed,  two  or  more  ply, 
on  bobbins,  cops,  spools,  or 
beams. 

do 


Rates,  Payne  bill. 


36  cents  pound 35  cents  pound. 

.....do Do. 


Substitute  rates  proposed  by 
velvet  and  pnish  nuno- 
tectuven. 


On  numbers  up  to  and  includ- 
ing No.  205,  45  cents  per 
pound  and  10/100  of  1  cent 
pemumber  per  pound. 

On  numbers  exceeding  205, 
45centsi>erpoundandl5/100 
of  1  cent  per  number  per 
pound. 

Numbers  up  to  and  including 
205,  50  cents  per  pound  ana 
10/100  of  1  cent  per  number 
per  pound. 

Numbers  exceeding  205,  50 
cents  per  pound  and  15/100 
of  1  cent  per  number  per 
pound. 

Numbers  up  to  and  including 
205, 55  cents  per  pound  ana 
10/100  of  1  cent  i>er  number 
per  pound. 

Numbera  exceeding  205.  55 
cents  per  pound  and  16/100 
of  1  cent  per  number  per 
pound. 

Numbers  up  to  and  including 

205,  60  cents  per  pound  ana 
10/100  of  1  cent  i)er  number 
per  pound. 

Numbers  exceeding  205,  60 
cents  per  pound  and  16/100 
of  1  cent  per  number  per 
pound. 

Numbers  up  to  and  including 
205, 55  cent  s  per  pound  and 
10/100  of  1  cent  per  number 
pco*  pound. 

Numbers  exceeding  205,  55 
cents  per  pound  and  15A00 
of  1  cent  per  number  per 
pound. 

Numbers  up  to  and  including 
205, 60  cents  per  pound  ana 
10/100  of  1  cent  per  number 
per  poind. 

Numbers  exceeding  205,  60 
cents  per  pound  and  10/100 
of  1  coit  per  number  per 
pound. 

Numbers  up  to  and  including 
205, 65  cents  per  pound  ana 
10/100  of  1  cent  per  number 
per  pound. 

Numbers  exceeding  205.  65 
cents  per  pound  and  15A0O 
of  1  cent  per  number  per 
pound. 

Numbers  up  to  and  includiuff 

206,  70  cents  per  pound  ana 
10/100  of  1  cent  pemumber 
per  pound. 

Numbers  exceeding  205,  70 
cents  per  pound  and  16/100 
of  I  cent  per  number  per 
pound. 


On  numbers  up  to  and  indad- 
ing  No.  215,  45  onts  per 
pound  and  10/100  of  1  ceot 
per  number  per  poand. 

On  numbers  exceeding  No. 
215. 45  cents  per  pound  and 
15/100  of  1  cent  per  number 
per  pound. 

On  numbera  up  to  and  in* 
eluding  No.  215,  fiO  cena 
p«-  pound  and  lOAOO  oil 
cent  per  numberper  pound. 

On  numbers  exceeding  No. 
215, 50  cents  per  pound  and 
15/100  of  1  cent  per  number 
per  pound. 


On  numben  up  to  and  in- 
eluding  No.  216.  65  o»ii 
per  pound  and  10/100  of  I 
cent  pernumber  per  pound. 

On  numben  exoeediDg  No. 
216, 65  cents  per  pound  and 
16/100  of  1  cent  per  number 
per  pound. 

On  numbers  up  to  and  in- 
cluding No.  215,  00  cants 
per  pound  and  10/100  of  I 
cent  per  number  per  pooni. 

On  numbers  exceeding  No. 
215, 60  cents  p«r  pound  and 
15/100  of  1  c«it  per  number 
per  pound. 
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Pars.  319-327.— SILK  AND  SILK  GOODS. 
chskxt  bb08.,  south  makchsstsb,  conn. 

Review  and  Criticism  of  Schedule  L,  Silk  and  Silk  Goods,  as 
Refobted  in  the  Underwood  Bill,  Introduced  in  the  House 
April  7,  1913. 

The  bill  changes  all  of  the  specific  rates  on  silk  goods,  which  have 
been  worked  out  by  careful  study  and  experiment  over  a  period  of 
20  years,  back  to  straight  ad  valorem  rates,  on  a  lower  basis  than 
even  the  Wilson  bill  placed  upon  these  products. 

Paragraph  S23,  page  77,  combed  silk. — ^The  specific  rate  of  35  cents 
per  pouna  is  changed  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorena.  We  believe  this 
change  to  be  very  xmjust,  because  it  will  result  in  putting  the  man 
who  has  a  completely  equipped  plant  for  manufacturing  spim  silks 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  over  the  man  who  has  no  plant  at  all, 
because  it  will  be  possible  for  the  man  who  has  no  plant  to  purchase 
drawing  and  spinning  machinery  and  make  spun  silk  very  much 
cheaper  than  the  man  who  has  equipment  at  present  to  manufacture 
the  whole  product.  It  is  making  one  end  of  the  industry  eat  the 
other.  Combed  silk  is  a  half-manufactured  product  and  represents 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  capital  invested  and  skiU  necessary  to 
make  spun  silks,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  combed  sUk  to  the 
point  indicated,  even  if  the  duty  were  collected,  would  make  it  im- 

Possible  for  the  article  to  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
7e  understand  that  this  has  been  done  because  there  are  no  imports 
of  this  article.  We  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  imports  of  a 
half-manufactured  article.  There  certainly  never  would  oe  unless 
that  portion  of  the  industry  were  abolished  in  this  country,  which 
will  be  the  result  of  this  rate.  At  the  present  time  combed  silk  is 
being  offered  from  Japan,  the  duty  of  35  cents  a  pound  paid,  at  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country.  The  value  of  combed  silk  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  any  appraiser  to  assess,  and  even  the 
spun-silk  manufacturer  would  have  to  judge  it  by  the  yam  which  it 
produced  and  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  yam.  No 
customs  examiner  could  possibly  make  anything  Uke  a  correct  ap- 
praisal for  ad  valorem  duty.  An  ad  valorem  duty  as  against  Japan 
will  be  much  lower  than  an  ad  valorem  duty  as  against  Europe.  We 
hope  that  a  specific  rate  will  be  maintained  upon  this  article. 

In  the  same  paragraph,  S2S.  silk  noils  are  introduced  at  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Silk  noils  have  heretofore  been  classified  as  silk 
waste  and  introduced  free  of  duty  where  such  noils  had  an  average 
fiber  length  of  less  than  2  inches.  We  do  not  think  that  anybody  has 
asked  for  a  duty  upon  silk  noils.  They  are  not  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  goods  to  any  extent,  and  are  chi^y  us  d  by  manu- 
facturers of  woolens  and  of  acetylene-gas  tanks.  The  spmi-silk  man- 
ufacturers do  not  desire  to  have  any  mity  placed  upon  them.  There 
has  lon^  been  a  controversy  over  this  matter,  and  the  Treasury  ruling 
admitting  low-grade  noils  as  waste  silk  free  of  duty  is  satisfactory  to 
aU  concerned.  Tlie  revenue  obtained  would  be  very  small,  and  we 
hope  tiiat  there  will  be  no  duty  imposed. 

Paragraph  S2A,  spun  silk  or  schappe  silk,  converts  specific  rates 
with  a  catch-all  clause  to  straight  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.     The 
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examiners  of  the  customhouse  have  themselves  confessed  to  being 
unable  to  identify  spim  silks  when  the  marks  of  the  importers  are 
removed,  and  for  an  ad  valorem  classification  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  accept  the  invoices  of  the  importer  as  correct.  When 
these  goods  were  Drought  in  under  ad  valorem  duty  the  Govermnent 
compromised  a  suit  to  recover  duties  evaded  by  undervaluation  for 
the  payment  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  Grovenunent's  claim,  bex^ause 
of  the  difficultv  of  proving  the  amount  of  such  undervaluation. 

Paragraph  o25, — ^Thrown  silk,  singles,  trams,  organzine,  sewings, 
etc.,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  place  of  specific  rates  which  amount 
to  between  20  and  25  per  cent.  There  is  no  person  in  the  United 
States  competent  to  classify  thrown  silk  of  any  Rind  as  to  value,  and 
it  ranges  in  value  all  the  way  from  SI. 50  a  pound  for  some  silks  in 
the  gimi  to  $9  or  $10  a  pound  for  certain  tnrown  silks  in  the  dyed 
state.  The  cost  of  throwmg  silk  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  value.  The 
poorer  the  silk  the  more  it  costs  to  put  it  into  condition  for  use. 
Under  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  silks  which  it  costs  least  to  handle  will 
pay  the  highest  duty  and  those  which  it  costs  most  to  handle  will 
pay  the  least  duty.  The  duty  of  15  per  cent  will  mean  the  loss  to 
the  United  States  industry  of  the  handling  of  all  cheap  silks,  and  it 
is  probable  will  very  seriously  cripple  the  sewing-silk  and  embroidery 
inaustry,  it  being  estimated  that  if  it  were  possible  to  correctljr  assess 
and  collect  the  duty,  which  we  submit  is  impossible,  yet,  if  this  were 
done  properly,  Japan  could  manufacture  sewmg  silks  at  less  cost  than 
the  United  States. 

Paragra'ph  S26, — Velvets,  plushes,  chenilles,  etc.,  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  Democratic  Party  under  the  Wilson  bill  were  the  first 
to  introduce  specific  duties  on  suks;  they  were  put  upon  velvets  and 
plushes  in  that  bill  because  the  framers  of  the  bill,  after  careful  exam- 
mation,  were  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  classify  for  ad 
valorem  duty  velvets  and  plushes;  particularly  the  plushes  if  made 
in  imitation  of  furs,  in  which  there  is  an  enormous  proportion  of 
seconds,  can  only  be  judged  by  an  examination  of  the  whole  piec<». 
What  constitutes  a  second  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Paragra'ph  327. — Ilardkerchiefs  or  mufflers,  composed  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  silk,  if  cut,  not  hemmed,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
practically  means  turning  over  all  of  the  handkerchief  business  of  tht* 
United  States  to  Japan.  It  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  anr 
American  manufacturer  to  compete  against  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
as  assessed  against  handkerchiefs  made  in  Japan,  even  if  the  duty  is 
collected.  It  makes  handkerchiefs,  if  cut,  pay  less  duty  than  they  will 
if  they  are  uncut,  in  which  case  they  would  be  assessed  as  wo%en 
goods  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Handkerchiefs  usually  have  some 
form  of  bar  woven  in  them,  meaning  more  labor  in  the  manufacture 
than  in  ordinary  piece  goods  of  the  same  character.  It  is  manifestlj 
absurd  that  gocds  should  pay  45  per  cent  and  if  they  are  cut  int<» 
handkerchiefs  should  pay  40  per  cent.  The  silk  handkerchief  busiiKv*^ 
is  not  to-day  a  very  large  business.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  in 
the  future  become  a  very  great  business,  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  mistake  and  manifest  injustice  in  this  provision. 

The  second  half  of  the  paragraph  provides  that  if  the  handker- 
chiefs are  hemstitched  or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  have 
drawn  warp  threads,  but  not  embroidered,  the  duty  sliall  be  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  reduction  from  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  shall  later  call  your  attention  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
327  as  qualified  or  cnanged  by  the  provisions  in  paragraph  373, 
which  we  believe  to  be  conflicting  and  a  source  of  litigation. 

Paragraph  S28, — Ribbons,  including  hatbands,  beltings,  etc.,  40 

Eer  cent  ad  valorem,  a  reduction  from  50  per  cent.  This  rate  we 
elieve  to  be  neither  logical  nor  just.  Ribbons  have  the  largest  per- 
centage of  labor  of  any  woven  goods;  as  an  average  they  being  about 
66  per  cent  labor  and  about  33  per  cent  materials.  The  industry  has 
been  in  a  very  unsound  condition  financially  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  has  been  no  ribbon  fashion,  and  the  manufacturers  have  made 
very  little  profit.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  there  have  been  few 
imports,  because  the  goods  were  not  wanted,  or  were  being  made  here 
eitner  at  a  loss  or  at  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  It  is  not  right 
that  ribbons  should  be  put  upon  a  lower  rate  than  other  woven  goods. 
Paragraph  S29. — Provides  that  chiffons,  ready-made  clothing,  etc., 
shall  pay  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  para^aph  373  provides  that 
nets,  nettings,  veilings,  neck  ruffling,  ruchings,  etc.,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  shall  pay  60  per  cent  ad  vaforem.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  for  any  examiner  to  decide  what  are  chiffons  and  what  are 
veils  and  veilings.  Chiffons  are  continuaUy  used  for  veils  and  veilings; 
the  rate  of  one  is  50  per  cent  and  the  other  60  per  cent,  a  manifest 
error,  which  should  be  corrected  by  transferring  cniffons  to  the  higher 
rale,  which  is  not  higher  than  is  necessary  for  goods  of  this  kind. 

Paragraph  S50.— Woven  goods  in  the  piece,  etc.,  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  abolishes  a  system  of  specific  rates  on  the  most  important 

f paragraph  of  the  scheaule,  which  has  been  gradually  and  very  care- 
uUy  and  scientifically  worked  out  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The 
goods  under  this  paragraph  are  particularly  difficult  to  assess  for 
value.  Their  value  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion.  There  is  no 
(juestion  that  the  course  here  adopted  will  involve  the  Government 
in  endless  litigation;  will  lose  it  immense  revenues  through  under- 
valuation; and  will  also  cause  the  importers,  who  endeavor  to  conduct 
their  business  honestly,  many  annoyances  and  difficulties,  and  will 
operate  very  inequitably  to  the  advantage  of  the  unscrupulous.  It 
will  give  the  lowest  duty  on  goods  coming  from  the  country  with  the 
lowest  cost.  It  will  put  American  labor  in  direct  competition  with 
Chinese  and  Japanese  labor.  We  would  submit  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  verv  delicate  situation  in  that  the  Japanese  Government 
has  guaranteed  values  on  some  merchandise  for  foreign  shipment,  and 
there  has  already  arisen  the  question  as  to  whether  these  guaranteed 
values  are  correct.  The  Government  may  raise  the  value  of  an 
importer,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  raise  the  value  affixed 
by  a  friendly  nation  even  ii  they  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  value 
was  not  correct  and  that  it  is  being  certified  by  the  foreign  exporter 
by  bnproper  methods.  Also,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertam  Japanese 
or  ChineBe  costs.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  have  already  practically 
driven  the  "French  manufacturer  from  his  home  market  on  goods 
made  for  the  purpose  of  piece  dyeing  and  printing;  there  having 
grown  up  a  great  industry  m  France  whose  purpose  is  to  take  Chinese 
and  Japanese  goods  and  convert  them  by  dyeing  and  printing  and 
other  treatment,  and  then  selling  the  gooas  as  French  goods. 

Paragraph  S5i,  artificial  silk,  converts  specific  rates  into  ad 
valorem  rates.  The  writer  does  not  feel  qualified  to  criticize  the 
paragraph  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 
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Paragraph  378,  relating  to  laces,  etc.,  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
does  not  cnan^e  the  rate  on  these  goods,  as  far  as  siltos  are  concerned, 
except  that  the  paragraph  comes  in  conflict  with  the  proviBions  of 
the  silk  schedule  in  relation  to  handkerchiefs  having  drawn  threads, 
and  in  its  distinction  between  chiffons  and  veilings  under  paragraph 
329.  On  page  93,  line  3,  it  provides  that  woven  fabrics  or  articles 
from  which  tnreads  have  been  omitted,  drawn,  or  cut,  leaving  open 
space  in  which  figures  or  desims  are  formed  by  threads  other  tnan 
the  threads  in  the  fabric,  shall  pay  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
provision  would  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
will,  we  believe,  mvolve  the  Grovemment  in  endless  litigation  and 
difficulties.  It  will  first  be  necessary  to  determine  by  court  what  are 
threads  which  have  been  omitted,  a  subject  which  we  expect  will  be 
fruitful  of  many  differences  of  opinion;  for  Instance,  the  question  will 
arise  immediately  whether  articles  having  grenadine  stripes  in  them 
have  threads  omitted;  whether  articles  having  s:auze  stripes  or  in 
which  stripes  have  been  made  by  putting  a  different  number  of 
threads  in  one  place  than  in  another,  have  threads  omitted.  It 
would  also  be  necessary  to  define  by  court  decisions  what  are  the 
threads  of  the  fabric.  There  is  now  machinery  which  weaves  and 
embroiders  goods  at  the  same  time,  or  which  weaves  figures  in  grent- 
dine  stripes.  Are  these  threads  of  the  fabric,  are  the  threads  where 
they  are  used  omitted,  or  are  these  insertions  or  embroideries?  We 
think  that  the  provisions  in  this  paragraph  need  very  careful  review 
and  consideration. 

The  provisions  in  relation  to  hatter's  plush,  paragraph  397,  and 
the  free  list,  paragraphs  606,  607,  and  608,  are  not  changes  from  the 
provisions  of  the  rayne  bill. 

Under  paragraph  303  of  Schedule  K  goods  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  wool  and  not  specially  provided  for,  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  will  apply  to  goods  composed  in  part  of  silk  in  which 
silk  is  not  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  This  paragraph 
was  intended  to  apply  to  woolen  goods  and  materiab,  in  order  to 
provide  cheaper  clotnmg  for  the  poor  people,  but  those  fabrics,  such 
as  Bengalines,  which  are  composed  partly  of  silk  are  not  goods  of 
this  class.  They  are  distinctlv  a  luxury  and  thev  are  made  only  out 
of  materials  of  very  high  grade,  and  should  not  be  subject  to  such  % 
low  rate  of  duty;  and  we  suggest  that  this  para^aph  l>e  amended  to 
provide  that  all  manufacturers  of  wool  of  which  silk  is  a  component 
material  shall  be  classified  as  silks,  the  same  way  that  heretofore, 
woolens  having  the  higher  rate  of  duty,  such  goods  have  been  classi- 
fied as  manufactures  of  wool. 

Page  77,  fine  24,  be^nning  paragraph  323 :  Silks  are  a  luxury,  and 
should  command  maximum  duty. 

Specific  duties  have  been  recommended  by  all  interested — ^French 
Chamber  of  Conunerce,  Importers'  Organization  of  New  York,  manu- 
facturers of  imported  materials,  manufacturers  of  goods,  customs 
examiners,  and  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  50  years  except 
one. 

Specific  duties  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  equitably  collected 
because  of  great  undervaluations. 

Value  of  silks  is  purely  opinion.  Some  articles  imported  on  saine 
day  from  China,  Japan,  or  France  would  pay  different  duties,  owing 
to  the  different  cost  in  the  country  of  proauction. 
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Asiatic  labor.  All  parties  have  agreed  to  protect  American  work* 
men  against  Asiatic  labor.  The  silk  business  is  the  only  American 
industr?^  that  comes  in  really  direct  close  competition  with  imports 
from  diina  and  Japan,  of  which  countries  the  silk  industry  is  the 
chief  industry  and  is  highly  developed  and  efficient,  with  best  modem 
machinery. 

Different  values.  The  same  article  imported  from  the  same  port 
has  different  values  because  of  color  or  design  alone,  which  variaUons 
are  of  wide  range. 

SILK  SCHEDULE  AS  PROPOSED  BT  THE  REVENUE  LAWS  COMMITTEE  OF 

THE   SILK   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA. 

The  substitute  proposed  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America  is  as 
follows  (all  new  matter  in  italic) : 

Schedule  L. 

396.  Silk  partialhr  manufactured  from  cocoons  or  from  waste  silk,  and  not  further 
advanced  or  manumctured  than  carded  or  combed  silk,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

397.  Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yam,  valued  at  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  pound, 
whether  in  singleAs  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting 
two  or  more  yams  together,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  valued  at  exceeding  one 
dollar  per  pound,  in  the  gray,  in  skeins,  warps,' or  cops;  if  in  singles  or  not  advanced 
beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  yams  together, 
on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  two  hundred  and  fifteen^  forty-five  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten  one-hundredths  of  one  cent  pet  number  per 
pound;  exceeding  number  two  hundred  and  fifteen ^  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  and 
m  addition  thereto  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound;  if 
advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  yams 
together,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten  one-hundredths  of  one  cent  per  number 
per  pouna;  exceeding  number  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and 
m  addition  thereto  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound;  if 
valued  at  exceeding  one  dollar  per  poimd,  in  the  grav,  on  bobbins,  spools,  or  beams, 
if  in  singlee  or  not  advanced  bcyona  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting 
Two  or  more  yams  together,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  two  hundred 
and  fifteen,  nfty-five  cents  per  poimd,  and  m  addition  thereto  ten  one-hundredths 
of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound;  exceeding  number  two  hundred  and  fifteen, 
fifty-five  cento  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  one  cent 
per  namber  per  pound;  if  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or 
twisting  two  or  more  ^ams  together,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  two 
hundred  ajid  fifteen,  sixty  cento  per  poimd,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten  one-hundredths 
of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound;  exceeding  number  two  hundred  and  fifteen, 
sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  one-htmdredths  of  one  cent 
per  number  per  pound;  if  valued  at  exceeding  one  dollar  per  pound,  colored,  bleached, 
or  dved,  in  skeins  or  warps,  if  in  singles  or  not  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of 
nngies  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  yams  together,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and 
including  two  hundred  tatd  fifteen,  fifty-five  cento  per  poimd,  and  in  addition  thereto 
ten  one-hundredths  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pouna;  exceeding  number  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  fifty-five  cento  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  one-hun- 
dredths  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound;  if  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of 
fiinirleff  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  yams  together,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and 
including  numoer  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  sixty  cento  per  poimd,  and  in  addition 
therefo  ten  one-hundredths  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound;  exceeding  number 
two  hundred  and  fifteen,  sixty  cento  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fineen  one- 
handrpdtbs  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound;  if  valued  at  exceeding  one  dollar 
per  pound,  colored,  bleacned,  or  dyed,  on  bobbins,  cops,  spools,  or  beams,  if  in  singles 
or  not  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more 
jarmt  together,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  uumoer  two  hundred  sAid  fifteen, 
*uiy-five  cents  per  pound,  and  m  addition  thereto  ten  one-hundredths  of  one  cent 
per  number  per  pound;  exceeding  number  two  hundred  9,nd  fifteen,  sixty-five  cento 
(•er  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  one  cent  per  number 
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per  pound;  if  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  auifiles  by  grouping  or  tvistine  tiro 
or  more  yams  together,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  incmding  number  iwo  bundrea  and 
fifteen,  seventy  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten  one-hundred th«  of  o&e 
cent  per  number  per  pound;  on  all  numbeis  exceeding  number  two  hundred  and 
fifteen,  seventy  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  one-hundredth»  ui 
one  cent  per  number  per  pound.  In  assessing  duty  on  all  spun  silk  or  schappe  nilk 
yam,  the  number  indicating  the  size  of  the  yam  shall  be  taken  according  to  lb*.* 
metric  or  French  system,  and  shall,  in  all  cases,  refer  to  the  size  of  the  singleti.  h 
ascertaining  the  weight  or  number  indicating  size  of  threads  or  yams,  the^toeight  or  numli^ 
shall  he  taken  in  the  conditUm  in  which  found,  without  deduction  therefrom  for  any  djft, 
coloring  matter  moisture,  or  other  foreign  svhstance  or  materiaL  Provided,  That  in  no 
case  shall  the  auty  be  assessed  on  a  less  number  of  yards  than  is  marked  on  the  skeins, 
bobbins,  cops,  spools,  or  beams.  But  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  goods  enumeraied 
in  this  puagraph  pay  less  rate  of  duty  than  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

398.  Thrown  silk  in  the  ^um,  if  sinslee,  fifty  cents  per  nound;  if  tram,  seven ty-fivB 
cents  per  pound;  if  oiganzme,  one  dollar  per  pound;  and  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  iii 

gart,  or  if^further  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture,  in  addition  to  the  ratea 
erein  provided,  fifty  cents  per  pound.  Sewing  silk,  twist,  floss,  and  dlk  threads  or 
yams  oi  any  description  made  from  raw  silk,  not  speciallv  provided  for  in  this  sectiw, 
if  in  the  gum,  one  dollar  per  pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  fortJufr 
advanced  Dy  any  process  of  manu&icture,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound:  Pro- 
vided, That  m  no  case  shall  duty  be  assessed  on  a  less  number  of  yards  tluui  is  mark^ 
on  the  skeins,  bobbins,  cops,  spools,  or  beams. 

399a.  Velvets,  chenilles,  and  other  pile  ^brics,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
action,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  weighing  not  if** 
than  five  and  one-fourth  ounces  per  square  yard,  if  all  the  ground  warp  and  all  thcfiUif^ 
is  of  cotton,  the  pile  only  being  of  silk,  ifmaae  with  less  than  fifty-five  ground  warp  thrms 
fer  inch,  whether  single,  two,  or  more  ply,  and  with  less  tHan  ninety  filling  threadi  p^ 
inch,  one  dollar  per  pound;  if  made  with  fifty-five  or  more  ground  tvixrp  threads  per  ituk. 
whether  single,  two,  or  more  ply,  or  ninety  or  more  filling  threads  per  inch,  one  dollar  and 
thirty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  all  the  ground  warp  or  all  thejilnng  is  not  of  cotton,  ont 
dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  per  pound;  weighing  less  than  five  and  one-fourth  ounci 

Ser  square  yard,  but  not  less  than  four  ounces,  or  if  all  the  filling  is  not  o/ cotton.  tKc 
oUars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  pound;  if  all  the  filling  is  of  cotton ,  two  dollar' 
Ser  poimd;  all  the  foregoing  weighing  less  than  four  oimcee  to  the  square  yard,  f>  ur 
ollars  per  pound.  Plushes,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  ^Ik. 
weighing  not  lees  than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square  yard,  one  dollar  per  pound; 
weighing  less  than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square  yard,  two  dollaia  and  f(.»rty 
cents  per  pound. 

Measurements  to  ascertain  widths  of  goods  for  determining  weicrht  per  square  suri 
of  the  foregoing  articles  shall  not  include  the  selvedges,  but  tlie  duty  shall  be  le\ii'd 
upon  the  total  weight  of  goods,  including  the  selvedges,  without  deduction  for  any  d\^ 
coloring  matter,  moisture,  or  other  substance  or  moierial.  The  distinction  belwwui 
"plushes"  and  "velvets"  shall  be  determined  by  the  length  of  the  pile;  those  ba^'inr 
pile  exceeding  one-seventh  of  one  inch  in  length,  to  be  taken  as  "plushes";  ihti* 
naving  pile  one-seventh  of  one  inch  or  less  in  length  shall  be  taken  as  "Telvei^^ 
The  distance  from  the  end  of  the  pile  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  binding  pick  shall  \^ 
considered  as  the  length  of  the  pile.  But  in  no  case  shall  any  goods  enumerated  in  th* 
paragraph,  including  such  as  have  india  rubber  as  a  component  material,  pay  a  Um  'nf. 
of  duty  than  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

399b.  Velvet  or  plush  ribbons,  or  other  pile  fabrics  not  over  twelve  inches  and  not 
lees  than  three-fourths  of  one  inch  in  width,  cut  or  uncut,  of  which  silk  is  the  rton- 
ponent  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  coiitaiaiw: 
no  silk  except  that  in  the  pile  and  selvedges;  if  black,  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  y^r 
pound;  if  otner  than  black,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  centa  per  pound;  if  cun^^rj 
ing  silk  other  than  that  in  the  pile  and  selvedges;  if  black,  two  dollars  per  pound .  r' 
other  than  black,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  for  each  one-four'I« 
of  one  inch  or  fraction  thereof,  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  inch  in  width,  there  <'»j1! 
be  paid  in  addition  to  the  above  rates  forty  cents  per  pound.  But  in  no  case  shall  onc^ 
of  me  foregoing  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

399  c.  Woven  fabrics  in  tlie  piece,  composeii  wholly  or  in  chief  ^'alue  of  sdlk.  r.-  • 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  weighing  not  more  than  one-third  of  one  oun't-i 
per  square  yard,  four  dollars  per  pound;  weighing  more  than  one- third  of  one  ounce,  1-' 
not  more  than  two- thirds  of  one  ounce  per  square  yard;  if  in  the  gum,  three  dollar?  p-T 
pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  vs^ 
pound;  if  furtner  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture  or  otherwise,  or  if  dye»]  '^ 
printed  in  the  piece,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound ;  if  weighing  more  thai)  tvi« 
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thirds  of  one  ounce  but  not  more  than  one  ounce  per  square  yard ;  if  in  the  gum,  two 
doD&rs  and  eixty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  three  dollars 
per  pound;  if  further  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture  or  otherwise,  or  if  djred 
or  printed  in  the  piece,  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  Weighing 
more  than  one  ounce  but  not  more  than  one  and  one-third  ounces  per  square  y^ ;  if 
in  the  g^um,.  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  two 
dotbirs  and  eighty-five  cents  per  pound ;  if  nirther  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufac- 
ture or  otherwise,  or  if  dyea  or  printed  in  the  piece,  three  dollars  and  ten  cents  per 
pound ;  if  weighing  more  than  one  and  one- third  ounces,  but  not  more  than  two  and 
one-half  ounces,  and  if  containing  not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk, 
if  in  the  eum,  siocty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  furtlier 
advancea  by  any  process  of  manufacture  or  otherwise,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the 
piece,  eighty  cents  per  pound;  if  containing  more  than  twenty  per  centum,  but  not 
more  than  mirty  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk;  if  in  the  gum,  eighty  cents  per  pound; 
if  uncruxxuned,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  further  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture 
or  otherwise,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  one  dollar  per  pound;  if  containing 
more  than  thirty  per  centum,  but  not  more  than  forty  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk; 
if  in  the  gum,  one  dollar  and  hve  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  or 
if  further  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture  or  otherwise,  or  if  dyed  or  printed 
in  the  piece,  one  dollar  ana  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  containing  more  than  forty 
ppT  centum,  but  not  more  than  fifty  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk;  if  in  the  gum,  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  further 
advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture  or  otherwise,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the 
piecej  one  aollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound;  if  containing  more  than  fifty  per  centum 
m  weight  of  silk  or  if  wholly  of  silk ;  if  m  the  gum ,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound ; 
if  unfummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  further  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture 
or  otnerwiae,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  three  dollars  per  pound;  if  weighlne 
more  than  two  and  one-half  ounces,  but  not  more  than  eight  ounces  per  square  yara,  and 
if  <x>ntaining  not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk;  if  in  the  gum,  fifty- 
w?ven  and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  nirther  ad- 
vanced by  any  process  of  manufacture  or  otherwise,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece, 
».*venty  cents  per  pound;  if  containing  more  than  twenty  per  centum,  but  not  more 
than  tJfiirty  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk;  if  in  the  gum,  seventy-five  cents  jer  pound; 
if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  further  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufactrre 
•jr  otherwise,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  ninety  cents  per  pound;  if  containing 
more  tlian  thirty  per  centum,  but  not  more  than  forty  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk; 
if  in  the  gum,  ninety  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  further 
ad\'ancea  by  any  process  of  manufacture  or  otherwise,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the 
piece,  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  pound;  if  containing  more  than  forty  per  centum, 
out  not  more  than  fifty  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk;  if  m  the  gum,  one  dollar  and  ten 
cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  further  advanced  by  any  process 
of  miuiufBbcture  or  otherwise,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  one  dollar  and  thirty 
cents  per  pound ;  if  containing  more  than  fifty  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk,  or  if  wholly 
of  silk;  it  in  the  gum,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed, 
wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  further  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture,  or  otherwise, 
or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  pound .  Woven 
bbrics  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  or  of  chief  value  of  silk,  if  dyed  in  the  thread 
or  yam,  and  the  weight  is  not  increased  in  dyeing  beyond  the  original  weight  of  raw 
flilk,  if  containing  less  than  thirty  per  centum  in  silk,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound ;  if  containing  more  than  thirty  per  centum,  but  not  more  than  forty-five  per 
centum  in  weight  of  silk,  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  pound ;  if  containing  more  than 
forty-five  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk,  three  dollars  per  pound;  if  weight  is  increased 
m  dyeing  oeyond  the  original  weight  of  raw  silk;  if  weighing  more  than  one-third  of 
one  ounce,  but  not  more  than  one  ounce,  per  square  yard;  if  black  (except  selvedges), 
two  dollare  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  other  than  black,  three  dollars  per 
pound;  if  weighing  more  than  one  ounce,  but  not  more  than  one  and  one-third  ounces 
f>er  square  yard;  iiblack  (except  selvedges),  two  dollars  per  pound ;  if  other  than  black, 
^wo  (foUarsand  seventy-five  cents  per  pound;  if  weighing  more  than  one  and  one-third 
but  not  more  than  one  and  two-thirds  ounces  per  square  yard;  if  black  (except  sel- 
vedges), one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  per  pound;  if  other  than  black,  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  pound ;  if  weighing  more  tnan  one  and  two-thirds,  but  not  more  than 
two  oonceeper  square  yard;  ii  black  (except  selvedges),  one  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents 
perpoundjifother  than  black,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  weighing 
nkore  than  two,  but  not  more  than  eight  ounces  per  square  yard,  and  if  containing  not 
i2i'»r^  than  thirty  per  centum  in  wcignt  of  silk;  if  olack  (except  selvedges),  seventy-five 
centa  per  pouna;  if  other  than  black,  ninety  cents  per  pound;  if  containing  more  than 
ihirtj-  per  centum,  but  not  more  than  forty-five  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk;  if  bkck 
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(except  selvedges),  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  pound;  if  other  than  black,  one  dolUr 
and  thirty  cents  per  pound;  if  containing  more  than  forty-five  per  ceutnm  in  wei^t 
of  silk,  but  not  more  than  sixty  per  centum ;  if  black  (except  selvedges),  one  dollar  and 
forty  cents  per  pound;  if  other  than  black,  one  dollar  and  sixty  centA  per  pound:  if 
containing  more  than  sixty  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk,  or  if  composed  wholly  of  silk, 
and  if  having  not  more  tlian  four  hundred  and  forty  single  threaoB  to  the  inch  in  the 
warp;  if  black  (except  selvedges),  one  dollar  and  mty  cents  per  pound;  if  oUier  than 
black,  two  dollars  per  pound;  if  having  more  than  four  hundrea  and  forty,  but  not 
more  than  six  hundred  single  threads  to  the  inch  in  the  warp;  if  black  (except  sel- 
vedges), one  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  other  than  black,  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound ;  if  ha  vine  more  than  six  hundred,  but  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  single  threads  to  the  inch  in  the  warp;  if  black  (except  selvedges), 
one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  per  pound;  if  other  than  black,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  pound ;  if  havmg  more  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  but  not  more  than  nine  hun- 
drea and  twenty  single  threads  to  the  inch  in  the  warp;  if  black  (except  selvedge  . 
tw«  dollars  per  pound;  if  other  than  black,  two  dollars  and  seven ty-nve  cents  per 
pound ;  if  having  more  than  nine  hundred  and  twenty  single  threads  to  the  inch  in  tli*? 
warp;  if  black  (except  selvedges),  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  if 
other  than  black,  three  dollars  per  pound ;  if  printed  in  the  warp  and  weigning  not  more 
than  one  and  one-third  ounces  per  st^uare  yard,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound; 
weighing  more  than  one  and  one-third,  but  not  more  than  two  ounces  per  square  yard 
three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  weighing  more  than  two  ounces  per 
square  yard,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  pound.  But  in  no  case  shall  any 
eoods  made  on  Jacquard  looms  or  any  goods  contaming  more  than  one  color  in  the 
filling,  or  any  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  this  paragraph,  including  s**ch  as  have  India 
rubber  as  a  component  material,  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  fortv-five  per  centimi  ad 
valorem,  nor  a  greater  rate  of  duty  than  sizty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

400.  Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  ^'alue  of  silk,  finished 
or  unfinished,  if  cut,  not  hemmed  or  hemmed  only,  shall  pay  Mty  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  if  such  hanakerchiefs  or  mufflers  are  hemstitched  or  imitation  hemstitched, 
or  revered,  or  have  drawn  threads,  or  are  embroidered  in  any  manner,  whether  with 
an  initial  letter,  monogram,  or  otherwise,  b}r  hand  or  machinery,  or  are  tamboured, 
appliqu6d,  or  having  tucking  or  insertion,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

401.  Ribbons,  bandings,  including  hatbands,  beltings,  bindines,  all  of  the  foregoing 
not  exceeding  twelve  incnes  in  width,  and  if  with  fast  edges,  oone  casings,  biac», 
cords,  cords  and  tassels,  carters,  gorings,  suspenders,  tubings,  and  webs  and  webbinj^, 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  and  whether  composed  in  any  part  of  india 
rubber  or  otherwise,  if  not  embroidered  in  any  manner,  by  hand  or  macninery,  fiftv 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

402.  Laces,  ed^:ings,  insertings,  galloons,  floimcings,  neck  ruflUngs,  ruchinp. 
braids,  fringes,  trimmings,  ornaments,  nets  or  nettings,  veils  or  veiling,  and  articles 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  of  chiffons,  embroidenee  and  articles 
embroiderea  by  hand  or  machinery,  or  tamlx)ured  or  appli^u6d,  clothing  ready  made 
and  articles  of  wearinfi;  apparel  of  everv  description,  including  knit  goods,  made  up  or 
manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  hy  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  mantinictura';  all  of  the 
for^;oing  composed  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  metal,  or  of  wnich  silk  is  the  oomponect 
material  of  chief  value,  whether  in  part  of  india  rubber  or  otherwise  and  biaxd  com- 
posed in  partof  india  rubber,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section^^and  silk  ^ood^ 
ornamented  with  beads  or  spangles,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That 
articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  materials  or  gooda  dutiable 
under  this  paragraph  shall  pa^  not  less  than  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  up<A  such 
materials  or  goods  oy  this  section:  Provided  further,  That  tamboured,  embroidered, 
or  appliqu^d  articles  or  fabrics  shall  pay  no  leas  rate  of  duty  than  that  impoeed  upon 
the  material  if  not  so  tamboured,  embroidered,  or  aj>pliqu6d. 

403.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  including  such  as  have  india  rubber  as  a  component  material,  not  speciAlly 
provided  for  in  this  section,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  nuuiu- 
lactures  of  dlk  enumerated  under  any  paragraph  of  this  schedule,  if  composed  in  any 
part  of  wool,  shall  be  classified  and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool. 

404.  In  ascertaining  the  weight  or  number  indicating  site  of  talk  under  the  provifloai 
of  this  schedule,  either  in  the  threads,  yarns,  or  fabrics,  the  weifljit  or  number  dull  b« 
taken  in  the  condition  in  which  found  m  the  goods,  without  deaoctioiis  tharefrom  fo« 
any  dye,  colorins  matter,  moisture,  or  other  forei^  substance  or  material.  The 
number  of  single  mroads  to  the  inch  in  the  warp  provided  for  in  this  schedule  diall  b« 
determined  by  the  number  of  spun  or  reeled  siuigles  of  which  such  single  or  two  oi 
more  ply  threads  aro  composed. 
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405.  Yams,  threads,  filaments  of  artificial  or  imitation  silk,  or  of  artificial  or  imita- 
tion horeehair,  by  whatever  name  known,  and  by  whatever  process  made,  if  in  the 
form  of  singles,  forty-five  cents  per  pound;  if  in  the  form  of  tram,  fifty  cents  per  pound; 
if  in  the  form  of  oiganzine,  sixty  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any 
yams,  threads,  or  filaments  of  artificial  or  imitation  silk  or  imitation  horsehair,  or  any 
yams,  Uireads,  or  filaments  made  from  waste  of  such  materials,  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  braids,  laces,  embroideries,  galloons,  neck  ruffiings, 
ruchings,  fringes,  trimmings,  beltings,  cords,  tassels,  ribbons,  or  other  articles  or  fab- 
rics composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  yarns,  threads,  filaments,  or  fibers  of  artificial 
or  imitation  silk  or  of  artificial  or  imitation  horsehair,  by  whatever  name  known,  and 
by  whatever  process  made,  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Put.  321.— SEWnre  AND  EMBEOIDERT  SILKS. 

BICBABDSON  SHJL  CO.,  909-906  BBOABWAT,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T.,  BT  H.  J. 

SOBIA,  VICE  PBESmSKT. 

New  York,  May  17 y  19 IS. 
Hon.  FnBNiFOLD  L.  Simmons, 

(Thairman  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building ,  Wa^hingtony  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Senator  Simmons:  We  manufacturers,  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  and  embroidery  silks,  are 
keenly  disappointed  in  Schedule  L  as  presented  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Cojnmittee. 

The  change  from  a  specific  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  we  regretted 
very  much  to  see  for  the  reason  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  high- 
priced  silks  coUects  high  tariff  with  a  low  labor  cost,  while  on  the  low- 
1)riced  silks,  where  the  labor  cost  is  highest,  the  duty  collected  is  the 
owest. 

But  not  only  has  this  change  been  made  but  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  approximately  60  per  cent  on  our  product  of  sewing- 
machine  twist  and  embroidery  silks,  and  this  is  not  at  all  sufficient 
for  us  to  be  in  fair  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers,  especially 
Asiatic  countries,  and  we  are  inclosing  you  herewith  a  table  snowing 
a  decided  difference  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  manufacturers  in  both 
sewing  silks  and  twists  and  hand  embroidery  silks.  In  this  table, 
in  order  to  be  ultra  conservative,  we  have  only  figured  the  Japanese- 
labor  at  one-fifth  the  cost  of  American  labor,  whereas  statistics  show 
the  Japanese  labor  is  not  over  one  tenth  of  the  American  cost,  and 
vou  will  readily  see  the  distinct  advantage  the  Japanese  have  over  us. 
Aloreover  silk  ia  the  national  industry  of  Japan  and  fostered  by  their 
Gorermneot,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  this  nation  will  readily  avail 
themselves  of  any  advantage  they  may  have  over  us  on  silk  manu- 
farturing  of  any  nature. 

^  In  paras-apli  325  you  will  notice  that  sewing  silk,  twist,  floss,  and 
silk  threads  or  yams  of  every  description  made  irom  raw  sUk  is  placed 
in  the  same  class  exactly  as  thrown  silk  not  more  advancea  than 
sindesy  iram^  or  or^anzine;  these  latter  articles  being  simply  raw  silk 
sU^tly  advanced  m  process  of  manufacture.    Most  all  other  silk 

Cin  the  new  scheaule  receive  a  duty  of  from  35  to  60  per  cent. 
--.cotton  threads  receive  as  much  protection  as  our  silk  threads^ 
and  linen  threads  25  per  cent,  or  10  points  more  than  sewing  and 
embroideiy  silks. 
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So  drastic  has  been  the  cut  on  sewing  and  embroidery  silks  that  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  tremendous  cut  was  not  inten- 
tional, but  must  have  been  overlooked  bv  the  Treasury  experts  who 
drew  the  sUk  schedule.  Another  thin^  that  forces  us  to.  this  conclu- 
sion is  the  fact  that  even  the  Dominion  of  Canada  gives  to  sewing 
and  embroidery  silks  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  We  might  add  that  at 
one  time  17^  per  cent  was  in  effect,  but  it  was  subsequently  advanced 
to  25  per  cent. 

We  trust  that  your  conmiittee  will  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
arguments  which  have  been  presentedby  the  revenue-laws  committee 
of  the  Silk  Association  of  America.  The  work  done  by  them  has  been 
scientifically  and  carefully  developed  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
The  silk  scnedule  is  a  most  intricate  and  technical  one  and  has  been 
studied  by  these  gentlemen  as  such,  and  we  trust  you  wiU  give  careful 
consideration  to  their  arguments.  The  silk  industry  in  America, 
which  has  grown  from  a  modest  beginning  to  its  present  190,000.000 
is  too  valuable  to  be  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  Asiatic  coolie  laW. 
We  are  sure  it  is  the  intention  of  CJongress  to  protect  American  labor 
at  least  to  this  extent. 

[Inclosore.) 

Table  showing  comparative  Japanese  and  American  costs  under  proposed  15  per  cent 

schedule. 


RawRitk. 

Supplies. 

Labor. 

Duty. 

Total 

Sewing  siUc  and  twist: 

Japan » 

18.50 
3.50 

SO.  25 
.35 

10.20 
1.00 

10.69 

M.M 

America 

i<S 

Difference  in  Cavor  of  Japan 

.$! 

.......... 

Present  duty  $1^  per  pound  or  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Hand  embroidery  silk: 

Japan 

8.50 
3.60 

• 

.30 
.25 

.25 
1.28 

.59 

CM 

Amorkw 

5.10 

Difference  in  favor  of  Japan 

.« 

Present  duty  $1.50  per  pound  or  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem.    Japanese  supply  cost  estimated. 

« 

Japanese  labor  costs  as  shown  by  statistics  are  about  one-tenth  of  American  co«u. 
In  order  that  our  figures  may  be  conservative  have  figured  one-fifth. 


fiXWINQ  SILK  AND  XMBBOIDXBY  SILK  MANITFACTtmSRS  COmOTHa. 
RAMSXT  PEUGinET,  SXCBETABT,  864  FOUBTH  AVXHUX,  NXW  TOBX, 
N.  T. 

New  York,  May  9,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Senate  Finance  Committee^  WashingtoUj  D.  C, 

Sir:  Manufacturers  of  sewing  and  embroidery  silks  met  in  thi* 
rooms  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  354  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  Citv,  May  6,  1913,  for  the  purposes  of  considering  the 
silk  schedule  of  the  House  tariff  bill. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  proposed  bill  is  very  unsat- 
isfactory in  two  important  particulars: 

First.  Duties  are  ad  valorem  instead  of  specific. 
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Second.  The  rate  of  duty  on  sewing  silks  and  embroidery  silks, 
paragraph  321,  is  not  sufficient  to  place  the  American  manufacturer 
on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  under  a  system  of  ad  valorem  duties 
merchandise  particularly  of  this  character  is  greatly  undervalued 
and  therefore  the  actual  duty  collected  is  much  less  than  it  should 
be.  Moreover  the  amount  of  duty  will  vary  on  importations  from 
different  countries,  the  duty  collected  being  the  least  where  it 
really  should  be  the  greatest.  A  specific  duty  can  not  be  evaded; 
is  clear,  definite,  uniform,  and  easy  of  apphcation. 

In  changing  from  specific  to  acl  valorem  duty  in  paragraph  321  a 
much  greater  reduction  was  made  than  should  be.  in  fact,  this  was 
so  great  as  to  force  the  conclusion  that  some  error  must  have  been 
made  or  else  it  was  based  upon  wrong  information. 

Under  the  proposed  duty  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese,  the 
most  expert  silk  operators  in  the  world,  could  land  silk  in  this  country 
at  least  65  cents  p6r  pound  cheaper  than  the  same  merchandise  could 
be  manufactured  here.  The  records  show  that  Japanese  labor  for 
the  same  class  of  silk  work  is  one-tenth  of  American  labor. 

Even  assuming  that  their  labor  is  not  as  efficient  as  ours,  which 
is  probably  a  wrong  assumption,  there  would  be  a  difference  in  cost 
of  manufacture  of  at  least  $1.25  per  pound  finished  product. 

The  present  duty  on  sewing  silks  and  embroidery  silks,  finished 
product,  is  $1.50  per  pound. 

The  proposed  duty  of  15  per  cent  apphed  to  Japanese  cost  would 
not  exceed  60  cents  per  pound,  a  reduction  of  90  cents  per  pound,  or 
60  per  cent. 

it  is  to  be  noted  also  that  on  other  paragraphs  in  the  silk  schedule 
the  reduction  has  not  been  so  great. 

The  sewing  and  embroidery  silk  manufacturers  beHeve  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  House  Committee  to  give  fair  treatment  to 
this  important  industry,  but  they  erred  greatly  in  fixing  the  rate. 

We  understand  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  make 
such  radical  changes  as  will  do  injury  to  American  manufacturers. 

It  is  evident  to  us,  however,  that  the  proposed  rates  will  place 
our  industry  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  will  force 
the  abandonment  of  numerous  factories  in  this  country  employing 
many  thousands. 

It  is  pertinent  in  considering  this  question  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  many  States  have  hmited  the  hours  of  employment  and 
are  also  planning  to  fix  minimum  wages,  particularly  for  women, 
many  of  whom  are  employed  in  this  particular  industry.  Labor 
costs  will  be  legally  increased  in  the  future,  making  conditions  even 
more  difficult  than  they  are  now. 

We  therefore  urge  your  committee  to  restore  the  present  classifi- 
cations and  specific  duties  and  to  provide  such  duties  as  will  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  upon  a  fair  basis  with  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Our  committee  will  be  glad  to  furnish  such  detailed  information 
as  may  be  of  service  in  preparing  such  a  schedule  on  our  products. 
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A.  H.  BICX  CO.,  FITTSFIXLD,  ICASS. 

May  10, 1913. 
The  Chairman,  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Seriate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  new  tariflf  bill  is  now  before  your  committee,  and 
we  earnestly  urge  that  you  carefully  consider  the  proposed  duties  in 
the  silk  schedule.  We  are  manufacturers  of  sevmig  silk  and  braid, 
and  feel  that  the  new  duties  will  affect  us  seriously.  The  ad  valorem 
duty  of  15  per  cent,  which  applies  on  ^Ik  threaa  in  any  stage,  does 
not  seem  to  us  equitable  or  intelligently  levied.  On  thrown  silk  this 
might  be  sufficient,  because  there  is  only  about  60  cents  of  labor  put 
into  the  goods,  but  we  feel  that  this  15  per  cent  is  not  enough  for 
the  finished  goods,  when  the  dyeing,  cost  of  finishing,  and  puttmg  up 
the  goods  for  the  market  has  oeen  added.  The  raw  stock  is  a  large 
factor  in  the  cost  of  sewing  silk,  but  as  more  and  more  labor  is  added 
to  it,  the  percentage  of  duty  applying  on  the  raw  material  becomes 
less  and  less,  so  that  in  the  finished  ^oods  we  fear  15  per  cent  will  bring 
many  importations  of  foreign  goods.  Moreover,  we  do  not  believe 
that  an  ad  valorem  rate  is  the  proper  one  to  apply  on  silk  goods,  as 
it  encourages  undervaluations,  and  the  prices  are  subject  to  ereat 
fluctuation  from  different  causes.  If  a  reduction  must  be  made  rrom 
the  old  rate,  we  urge  that  they  be  put  on  a  specific  basis,  and  that 
at  least  three  times  as  much  be  put  on  the  finished  goods  as  on  the 
thrown  silk. 

We  trust  you  will  give  this  matter  fair  consideration. 


BEIBIHQ  BROS.  A  CO.,  902  BROABWAY,  HEW  YOBS,  IT.  Y.,  BY  X.  X.  BSLB- 

IHQ,   JR.,   PRBBIBSHT. 

New  YoRii,  May  21  j  1913. 
Hon.  FuRNiFOLD  M.  Simmons, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  regret  very  much  indeed  that  the  tariff  bill  now 
under  consideration  provides  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  silk  instead 
of  specific,  as  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  silken  articles  are  so  varied  and  complex  that  it  would  seem 
almost  impossible  to  work  out  an  equitable  schedule  of  rates  upon 
an  ad  valorem  basis. 

As  an  instance  we  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  item  of 
spool  silks  and  embroidery  silks. 

Your  committee  in  all  probability  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  a  vast  amount  of  labor  is  involved  in  assembling  sewing 
silks  and  embroidery  silks  into  the  small  spools  and  skeins  that  are 
marketed  in  small  quantities  in  the  retail  stores. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  spool  silk  and  embroidery  silk 
should  not  have  the  same  advantage  that  is  accorded  other  sUken 
articles  carrying  the  lar^e  labor  items  in  production  that  is  carried 
in  manufacturing  spool  silks  and  embroidery  silk& 

This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  we  can  assure  you  that  unle^ 
the  rate  is  changed  from  15  to  35  or  40  per  cent  the  spooUsilk  and 
embroidery-silk  industry  in  this  country  will  be  entirely  eliminatedv 
as  we  can  not  compete  with  the  Japanese  and  other  foreign  markets 
in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  where  the  labor  cost  is  as  large  as  it 
is  in  spool  silks  and  embroidery  silks. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  jour  intention  to  willingly  legislate  an 
important  industry  out  of  existence,  and  we  would  respectfully  ask 
for  an  opportunity  to  submit  evidence  that  we  are  confident  will 
convince  you  of  the  correctness  of  our  contention. 


EOIXAKD  XAimACTUBIVQ  CO.,  683-688  BROADWAY,  NSW  YOBX,  N.  T., 

BT  W.  J.  KEVHEY,  PRESIDEHT. 

New  York,  May  21, 1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Senate  Oifice  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Senator  Simmons:  Referring  to  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  duty  on  silk  goods  in  Schedule  L,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  it 
is  our  belief  and  the  general  opinion  of  those  in  the  silk  trade  that 
your  c<Mnmittee  will  err  should  they  tax  silk  goods  upon  an  ad  valo- 
rem basis,  as  the  value  of  silk  goods  varies  according  to  change  in 
fashion  or  color. 

As  manufacturers  of  sewing  silks  we  are  opposed  to  the  rate  pro- 
posed in  paragraph  325  on  sewing  silks  and  embroidery  silks,  which 
rate  represents  a  reduction  from  present  rate  of  duties  of  60  per  cent. 

We  trust  that  the  welfare  of  the  American  silk  manufacturers  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  you  and  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee. 


THR  NONOTirCK  SILK  CO.,  FLORENCE,  MASS. 

FiiORENCB,  Mass.,  May  )?i,  1913, 
Hoiu  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

Senate  O^e  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  Underwood  tariff  bill.  Schedule  L,  paragraph 
325.  sewing  silks  and  embroidery  silks  are  made  to  suffer  a  most 
drastic  cut,  a  reduction  being  made  of  over  50  per  cent  from  the  duty 
imposed  under  the  Payne  bill.  The  reduction  on  this  class  of  silk 
Is  so  much  greater  than  that  in  any  other  classification  in  the  entire 
silk  schedule  that  the  sewing-silk  manufacturers  feel  that  it  was  made 
anintenticmally  or  through  misapprehension  of  conditions. 

A  committee  representing  this  branch  of  the  silk  industry  pre- 
sented the  matter  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  some  little  time 
ago,  and,  after  consideration,  Congressman  Hull,  who,  we  understand, 
«^rote  the  silk  schedule,  admitted  that  we  have  a  just  claim. 

The  duty  under  the  Payne  bill  on  our  product  is  $1.50  per  pound, 
or  practically  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Our  committee  suggested  that 
the  paragraph  be  rewritten,  making  sewing  silk,  twist  and  embroid- 
ery silk  ui  the  gum  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  if  ungummed  or 
dyed»  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  understand  Mr.  McCoy,  the  sta- 
tistical expert  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  recommended  that 
the  para^aph  be  rewritten  in  accordance  with  our  suggestion.  Labor 
oostfi,  particularly  in  oriental  countries,  are  so  far  below  those  existing 
in  the  United  States  that  the  proposed  duty  of  15  per  cent  will  place 
this  industry  much  below  a  competitive  basis.  The  duties  we  pro- 
pose are»  we  firmly  believe,  not  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary  to  pro- 
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tect  our  industry  against  low-priced  foreign  labor,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  low  enough  to  afford  fair  competition. 

It  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  Japanese  can  land  silk  in 
America  under  the  rate  of  duty  proposed  by  the  Underwood  bill  at 
from  40  to  50  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than  the  same  merdaandise 
can  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 

This  particular  branch  of  the  silk  industry,  while  not  the  largest 
in  the  country,  nevertheless  is  represented  by  a  goodly  number  of 
concerns,  with  many  thousands  of  employees. 

We  very  much  regret  the  change  in  the  silk  schedule  from  specific 
to  ad  valorem  duties.  The  specific  duties  under  the  Payne  bill,  espe- 
cially in  the  silk  schedule,  were,  we  believe,  as  scientific  and  worked 
out  as  fairly  to  all  concerned  as  any  that  have  ever  been  enacted  in 
any  tariff  measure. 

In  closing,  permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  increasing  ten- 
dency in  many  of  our  States  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  through 
legislation.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Massachusetts.  As  wages 
are  not  reduced,  the  cost  of  the  hour  unit  constantly  increases,  and 
with  it  the  handicap  under  which  we  work  in  competition  with 
foreign  labor. 

Par.  322.— VELVETS. 

THE  SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  854  FOTTRTH  AYSOTE,  NBW  TOKX. 

N.  Y.,  BY  RAXSAY  PEtJQNET,  SECRETARY. 

New  York,  May  16^  1913. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

Senate  Oifice  Bitdlding,  Washdngton^  D,  C. 

Sir  :  When  the  silk  schedule  was  under  discussion  before  the  Waysi 
and  Means  Committee  there  were  two  points  upon  which  there  was 
complaint  made  by  importers  that  the  duties  were  eircessive — an«l 
only  two.  Both  of  these  complaints  had  a  reasonable  foundation  ol 
jtistice. 

The  first  was  that  low  grades  of  velvets  were  practically  excluded 
under  the  rates  of  duty  of  the  Payne  bill.  This  was  true,  because 
there  had  not  at  that  time  been  devised  any  system  by  which  a  sepa- 
rate specific  duty  could  be  placed  upon  the  low  jgrades  of  velvetsi 
Such  a  duty  has  been  worked  out  and  this  just  criticism  met  in  th< 
schedule  recently  sent  to  you,  as  proposed  by  the  Silk  Association  oi 
America,  making  a  reduction  on  tliese  low  grades  of  velvets  whidl 
would  put  them  upon  a  thoroughly  competitive  basis. 

The  other  criticism  was  upon  low  grade  piece-dyed  cotton  and  sitt 
mixtures,  the  complaint  being  that  this  duty  was  also  prohibiti^^ 
although  the  article  quoted  as  an  instance  in  the  hearing  was  a  frcak-^ 
an  article  of  so  little  importance  that  when  the  same  persons  devisevl 
a  schedule  they  forgot  to  include  a  provision  for  it — ^yet  these  duties 
were  also  lowered  on  the  low  grade  cotton  mixtures  in  the  schedule 
which  has  been  sent  to  you.  In  addition,  in  order  that  there  should  b< 
no  case  which  would  be  prohibited  from  entry,  it  was  suggested  thai 
not  only  a  minimum  duty  be  imposed  but  also  a  maximum.  Th^ 
amendments,  in  our  opinion,  met  such  just  criticisms  of  the  scheduli 
as  were  made. 
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If.  nevertheless,  the  Finance  Committee  decide  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  silk  goods,  although  it  was 
stated  in  campaign  speeches  of  prominent  Democrats  before  the 
November  election  that  no  such  reductions  would  be  made  in  this 
schedule — that  they  considered  silk  goods  a  luxury,  which  should 
bear  the  maximum  duty — yet,  if  it  is  decided  to  make  such  reductions, 
though  they  may  result  in  the  loss  of  some  business  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  we  trust  they  will  be  made  by  making 
reductions  in  the  specific  rates  of  the  Payne  bill  rather  than  resort 
to  the  ad  valorem  principle. 

(Legislative  committee:  Horace  B.  Cheney,  B.  Edmund  David, 
Louis  Steams,  Isidor  Hellman,  Arthur  W.  Watson,  and  H.  Schni^- 
wind,  jr.) 

E.  BE  OBANDXONT,  BT  CHTTIICHILL  A  HARLOW,  63  WALL  STREET,  VEW 

YORK,  IT.  T. 

[Extract.] 


Paragraph  399. — Thread  count,  \ 

The  latter  part  of  paragraph  399  stands  out  in  high  relief  by  the 
determination  of  rates  of  duty  in  part  according  to  the  numbier  of 
""  single  threads  to  the  inch  in  the  warp."  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  the  reason  for  this  method  was,  but  whatever  it  may  have  been 
it  seems  that  the  Congress  which  framed  the  act  of  1909  unintention- 
ally, no.doubt,  created  a  situation  which  has  resulted  in  considerable 
confusion  and  conflict  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  what 
a  single  thread  is. 

A  thread  of  silk  is  made  from  an  accumulation  of  fibers  which  are 
twisted  once,  twice,  or  three  times. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Straus  &  Co.  (No.  631— T.  D. 
321&4),  involvinjg  the  question  as  to  whether  certain  artificial  silk 
yam  consisted  oxsingles  or  tram,  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  based  its  decision  largely  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  singles  "  as  used  in  connection  with  natural  silk. 

It  would  appear  from  the  decision  of  the  court  of  the  Straus  case 
that  the  distinction  between  singles  and  tram  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  between  twisted  and  doubled.  At  any  rate  the  decision  pre- 
<«nts  a  tangible  basis  for  determining  what  the  number  of  sinflle 
threads  in  a  fabric  is  and  if  your  committee  proposes  to  make^e 
rate  of  dutv  in  the  new  act  dependent  on  the  number  of  '^single 
threads  to  the  inch  in  the  warp." 

We  suggest  that  in  the  revision  of  i>aragraph  399  the  phrase  ^'  sin- 
gle threads"  be  defined  in  accord  with  the  decision  in  the  Straus 
(-ase,  as  such  threads  as  are  twisted  from  single  strands  of  raw  silk 
but  not  doubled. 


Paragraph  399. — Weighted  silks. 

The  latter  part  of  paragraph  399  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  provides 
for  silk  woven  fabrics  in  the  piece  at  various  rates  of  duty  dq)endent 
among  other  things  on  whether  or  not  the  fabric  has  been  weighted. 
Under  this  paragraph  weighted  silk  pays  a  less  rate  of  duty  than 
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those  which  are  not  increased  in  weight  beyond  the  original  weight 
of  raw  silk  used  in  the  fabric.  The  result  of  this  system  is  to  stimu- 
late the  importation  into  this  country  of  silk  fabrics,  many  of  whidi 
have  been  weighted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  title  of* "  silk "  is 
absolutely  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  nefarious  practice  and  has  exercised 
a  most  detrimental  influence  on  the  silk  trade.  Both  in  the  sum  and 
in  the  boiled<off  state,  silk  has  a  peculiar  property  of  absorbing 
certain  metallic  salts  and  combining  very  firnilv  with  them,  the  fib»* 
remaining  to  exterior  appearance  undiminished  in  strength  and 
luster,  but  much  added  to  in  size  and  weight. 

Up  to  1857  the  utmost  the  dyer  could  add  was  "  weight  for  weight '" 
before  thef  accidental  discovery  that  year  in  the  way  of  using  tin 
salts  in  weighting,  with  the  result  that  they  can  now  add  40  ounces 
per  pound  to  scoured  silk  and  as  much  as  150  ounces  to  spun  silks, 
and  yet  call  this  combination  '^  silk." 

Forei^  manufacturers  as  a  rule  do  not  weight  their  silks  beyond 
the  original  weight  of  the  raw  silk  except  for  the  American  trade. 
The  American  import  trade  demands  it,  for  one  reason  because  the 
rates  of  duty  are  lower,  and  the  American  manufacturers  in  turn 
practice  extensive  weighting  for  the  purpose  of  competition  with  the 
importer. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your'  committee  that  in  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  law  the  same  rates  of  duty  be  applied  to  silk  woven  fabrics 
in  the  piece,  whether  weighted  or  unweighted,  and  that  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  be  reduced  to  45  per  cent. 

Paragraph  899. — Plushes. 

This  paragraph  provides  among  other  things  for  plush  in  chief 
value  or  silk  at  rates  fixed  according  to  weight  per  square  yard  if  9^ 
ounces  or  more  per  square  yard  at  $1  per  pound,  and  if  under  that 
weight  $2.40  per  pound.  It  is  found  that  tne  equivalent  ad  valorem 
of  $2.40  per  pound  figures  from  78  to  87  per  cent. 

Under  the  act  of  1897  such  merchandise  was  provided  for  in  part* 

Saph  386  at  $1  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  but  not  les&> 
an  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  regardless  of  weight.  The  equivalent 
ad  valorem,  as  indicated  in  Notes  on  Tariff  Revision,  prepared  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  drafted  the  act  of  1909,  wa-^ 
67.09  per  cent.  A  revision  of  the  tariff  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 
venting foreign  competition  might  warrant  such  an  enormous  in> 
crease  in  the  ad  valorem  equivalent,  but  it  certainly  can  not  be  jusu> 
fied  from  the  viewpoint  or  revenue  or  reasonable  competition* 

In  1905  there  were  in  the  United  States  624  establishments  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  with  a  capital  of  $109,556,621 :  the 
number  of  wage  earners  employed  was  79,601,  to  whom  was  paid 
$26,767,943.  The  raw  silk  used  in  manufacture  in  this  country  is 
free  of  duty,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  fact  alone,  in  view  of  the 
extent  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  gives  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers all  the  advantage  they  need  over  the  importer  of  the  fin- 
ished product. 

The  total  value  of  imports  of  manufactures  of  silk  into  the  United 
States  for  1910, 1911,  and  1912  are  given  below: 

1010 $82, 635, 827 

1911 31.900.0(H 

1912 27. 204. 364     I 
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^  Two  things  are  apparent  from  this  statement;  first,  that  the  rates 
in  the  silk  schedule  have  brought  about  a  steady  decrease  in  the  value 
of  manufactures  of  silk,  and,  second,  that  the  total  import  value  for 
1912  only  approximates  the  wages  paid  in  the  silk  industry  in  this 
country  for  the  year  1906. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  silk  industrv  in  the  United  States  is 
no  longer  an  infant ;  and  even  assuming  that  it  has  not  yet  reached 
its  full  growth,  a  comparison  of  the  import  values  with  tfie  extent  of 
the  domestic  industry  seems  to  require  a  material  reduction  tram  the 
present  existing  rates. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  committee  that  in  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  law  the  rate  of  duty  on  silk  plushes  be  fixed  at  a  flat  rate  of 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  or  if  a  specific  rate  be  deemed  better  that 
such  a  specific  rate  be  the  equivalent  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Pabagraph  402. 

Corset  lacings  composed  of  silk  and  imported  in  lengths  of  from 
12  to  110  yards  are  assessed  for  duty  under  this  paragraph  at  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem  as  '' braids."  It  is  true  these  laces  nre  made  on  a 
braiding  machine,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  word  "  braids  "  properly 
describe  them,  but  it  is  a  peculiar 'fact  that  when  finished  corset 
laces,  i.  e.,  in  a  fixed  length  and  with  brass  or  other  metal  tips,  are 
imp<34rted  they  are  assessed  for  duty  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  provision  for  manufactures  of  silk,  in  paragraph  403.  The  mere 
addition  of  these  metal  tips,  therefore,  resulti  in  taking  them  out 
of  the  category  of  "  braids." 

Here  again  is  an  example  of  the  imposition  of  a  higher  rate  of 
duty  on  materials  than  is  imposed  on  the  finished  product.  The 
reason  for  importing  the  silk  lacings  in  lengths  up  to  110  yards  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  corsets  worn  at  the  present  time 
have  been  so  increased  in  len^h  over  those  formerly  in  use  that  the 
necessities  of  the  market  require  the  cutting  up  and  finishing  in  this 
country. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  committee  that  in  the  new  law 
lacings  be  put  in  the  paragrapn  corresponding  to  paragraph  401  of 
the  act  of  1909,  in  association  with  ribbons,  bindings,  beltings,  etc., 
and  the  rate  of  duty  fixed  at  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Par.  324.— HATBANDS. 

THX   FA88-K&E1CER   HATBAKD   KANUFACTmEtlHO   CO.    (IHC.)i    PATE&80N, 

N.   J.,   BY   ADOLFH   PASS,    PRESIDENT. 

Patersok^  N.  J.,  May  15,  191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Washinfftonj  D,  C. 

Deab  Str:  I  herewith  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you  my  tes- 
timony in  reference  to  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  as  far  as  its  effect 
upon  my  trade  is  concerned : 

I  am  the  president  of  the  Pass-Kremer  Hatband  Manufacturing 
Co.  MSkd  also  a  member  of  the  hatband  importing  house  of  Pass  &  Co., 
15-17  Waverty  Place,  New  York  Citv,  the  leacBng  house  in  the  hat- 
band trade. 
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I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  of 
hatbands  in  this  country  is  comparatively  new.  I  am  the  pioneer  of 
hatband  manufacturing,  starting  a  factory  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  in 
1893. 

This  pioneering  was  very  costly.  No  eflBcient  hatband  silk  dyeing 
and  cotton  dyeing  in  those  years ;  no  trained  help.  All  this  I  had  to 
build  up  at  an  enormous  expense  to  me. 

To-day  the  hatband  manufacturing  is  an  established  industry  in 
this  country,  established  under  the  50  per  cent  protective  tariff.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked,  iiowever,  that  in  spite  of  this  protection  of 
50  per  cent,  Pass  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  still  marketing  more  foreign 
hatbands  than  American  made. 

The  proportion  of  hatband  sales  at  Pass  &  Co.'s  in  1912  is  58  per 
cent  German  hatbands;  42  per  cent  American  hatbands. 

Writer  is  very  intimate  with  German  manufacturing  conditions, 
as  he  spends  a  part  of  his  time  in  the  German  hatband  mill  of  C.  G. 
Pass,  Eemscheid,  Germany. 

Here  are  some  facts: 

The  wa^es  that  the  Pass-Kremer  Co.  pays  for  weaving  are  threp 
times  as  high  as  those  paid  in  the  German  mills,  our  wages  being  the 
highest  of  any  Paterson  silk  mill.  The  probable  result  of  the  present 
strike  points  toward  a  still  hieh  level. 

The  overhead  expenses  of  the  above-mentioned  German  mill  are 
4^  per  cent,  but  the  overhead  expenses  of  any  silk  mill  in  this  cotmtrv 
are  not  less  than  10  per  cent. 

In  selecting  his  raw  material  the  German  manufacturer  has  an- 
other  great  advantage. 

For  instance,  where  an  American  manufacturer  must  use  a  high- 
grade  double  extra  classical  silk  at  say  $3.80  i>er  pound,  the  Grerman 
manufacturer  uses  a  best  No.  1,  at  $3.45 — ^which  means  a  saving  of 

9  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  warps. 

Cheap  labor  in  Italy  and  slowly  working  throwing  machines  make 
out  of  a  best  No.  1  quality  of  silk  just  as  sood  as  double  extra  in 
the  United  States,  Suppose  throwing  would  be  done  by  the  Italian 
process  in  this  country ;  we  manufacturers  would  have  to  pay  $1  to 
$1.25  per  pound  instead  of  the  50  to  60  cents  whidi  we  are  paying 
now. 

The  German  manufacturer  uses  a  looser  twist  for  his  warp  silL 
for  instance  14/10  turns  per  inch,  where  we  are  compelled  to  u» 
16/14  turns.  A  loose  twisted  silk  does  not  work  in  this  country  on  • 
high-speed  Sohaum  &  Uhlinger  loom ;  the  production  would  not  be 
large  enough.  Abroad,  however,  it  does  work  and  the  result  is  that 
on  account  of  this  looser  twist  the  German  manufacturer  has  a  silk 
which  is  more  voluminous.  For  this  reason  he  can  save  in  the  weight 
and  may  use  a  13/15  denier  where  we  use  a  14/16  denier  silk. 

This  means  another  saving  of  6f  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  his  warp. 

The  silk-dyeing  process  in  Germany  is  just  as  expensive  as  it  is 
here,  but  the  results  are  much  more  satisfactory.  While  the  foreign 
dyer  does  most  of  his  work  by  hand,  the  American  dyer  most  ave 
time,  which  means  money,  and  use  quick-working  machines,  which, 
however,  hurt  the  elasticity  of  the  fifer. 

Ten  pounds  of  raw  silk  dyed  black  yield  22  pounds  in  Gennanj: 

10  pounds  of  raw  silk  dyed  black  yield  14  to  15  pounds  in  America. 
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I  have  personally  experimented  with  German-dyed  black  silk  on 
our  Paterson  looms.  As  a  matter  of  fact  th%  atmosphere  in  this 
country  kills  the  life  of  this  heavy  charged  black  silk. 

It  has  frequently  been  argued  bj  the  advocates  of  a  lower  tariff 
for  silk  ribbons  that  the  present  importation  was  not  worth  men- 
tioning. 

Does  this  fact  prove  that  the  ribbon  manufacturers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  50  per  cent  protective  tariff  by  putting  a  part  of  it 
into  their  pockets?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  silk-ribbon  manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  in  spite  of  their  most  modern  machinery, 
find  it  very  difficult  to  make  a  proiSt  in  proportion  with  their  invested 
capital,  their  business  risk,  ana  their  personal  efforts? 

Cut  the  tariff  and  await  the  result. 

The  market  will  be  flooded  with  German  hatbands  and  with  Swiss 
and  French  ribbons — ^the  manufacturers  over  there  are  eager  for  this 
chance. 

In  the  hatband  manufacturing  trade,  which  I  introduced  in  this 
country,  600  looms  are  engaged  now  with  a  productive  capacity  of 
$2,500,000.  Do  the  lawmakers  really  mean  to  annihilate  this  young 
industry  with  its  highest  wages  in  the  silk  trade? 

Trusting  that  my  explanations  will  suffice  to  enlighten  you  about 
the  conditions  of  silk-ribbon  and  hatband  trades  as  they  really 
exist,  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Par.  326.— WOVEV  FABBICS. 

BOBXBT  J,  7.  SGHWARZENBACH,  OF  SGHWABZSNBAGH,  HUBEB  ft  CO., 
HEW  TOBK  CITT,  AND  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  SCHWABZENBAGH,  HUBEB 
CO.,  OF  NEW  JEBSEY. 

I.  On  ^' opportunity"  and  ^^revenue." — ^Most  people  will  probably 
apee  that  uie  economic  life  of  the  United  States  of  to-day  rests  on 
the  pillars  of  ** protection,"  or  ''opportunity,"  as  I  would  like  to 
caU  it.  Where  they  disagree  is  whether  this  is  a  desirable  condition 
or  whether  it  is  a  lamentable  fact.  The  truth  probably  is  that  it  is 
neither,  and  that  the  Republican  Party's  theory  of  reasonable  pro- 
tection shares  honors  equally  with  an  intelligent  appUcation  to  pres- 
ent days'  needs  of  the  Democratic  principle  of  a  t&rifF  for  revenue. 
Let  us  just  substitute  the  words  ''opportunity  and  revenue"  for  the 
word  'protection"  and  "revenue  and  opportunity"  for  "revenue" 
and  the  stigma  attached  to  either  party's  slogan  is  gone  and  a  com- 
mon basis  found  upon  which  all  men  in  this  land  can  unite  their 
efforts  for  their  country's  good. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  an  intelligent  analysis  of  the 
various  industries  of  the  country  and  a  glance  at  the  wages  paid  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  must  convince  anybody 
that  maintenance  of  opportunity  is  needed  for  those  amongst  them  as 
have  sprung  not  from  natural  advantages,  as  is  the  case  with  others, 
bat  from  protection  against  natural  disadvantages,  such  as  extrane- 
ousness  and  distance  from  primary  markets,  insignificance  of  item 
freight  in  cost  total  of  product,  and  lack  of  traditional  aptitude  for 
a  crtdt  on  the  part  of  a  nation's  population. 
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Seek  AH  in^i-jsCEy  k.  prizxttrihr.  the  silk  indastnr  of  the  United 

TLk  ci-i^ii^^Ty  iLsi^  so  ZAt.:iral  adrantagcs.  but  onhr  handicaps,  its 
raw  ina*m:d  is  irzrorsec  fryci  b«y»j«id  the  seas,  bomnative  aptitude 
i&  laeki^'g-  sku.  nr:st  be  taxi^c.  tee  acccasoiy  industries  are  compara- 
ti^ehr  new.  and  ^b^  va^^es  pai^i  for  the  eqinralent  of  foreign  effi- 

Te  is  can  be  ha«i — are  Mi  an  entirety  different  level, 
two  and  a  half  drses  the  multqile  ct  those  paid  in  continental 
Exin:*r<e  Germany.  France.  Svitjrriand*  three  to  four  times  those 
paid  in  Icahr.  len  craes  thoiae  paid  in  Jaftan,  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  those  paid  in  Crrna. 

Besi»ie>.  a  dTihimde  of  veil  are  Lavs  imknown  in  the  same  d^ree 
in  the  cc-uzitnes  oc  ch^  industry's  chief  competitors  abroad  bear 
beaTiiy  on  the  <>x>t  of  production  at  home. 

IVes  it  noc  $caad  to  reason  under  these  cirtnmstances  that  oppor- 
tnnitT  to  ci.-mpete  must  be  maintained  in  about  that  measure  which 
will  Drin^  labor  and  expense  contained  in  each  piece  of  foreign  mer- 
chand^  up  to  €v>>t  of  IaS.>r  and  expense  contamed  in  each  piece  of 
domestic  merchandise  t  That  an  equalizing  duty  is  needed  to  put 
foreii:n  and  domestic  manufacturers  on  a  competitive  basis  ? 

To  trust  the  "wit  *  of  the  American  business  man  and  the  '%ge- 
nuity*  of  the  American  inventor  to  ^*make  a  clean  job  of  the  for- 
eipu»r'*  under  these  circumstances  is  placing  one's  faith  in  a  belief 
and  a  thei^ry  fn>m  which  there  threatens  to  be  some  day  a  sad  awaken- 
iiiiT^  i\*rtauilv  tht?  superiority  of  American  wit  should  be  tested 
K'fore  it  fe>  ma<le  the  b;^i&  of  a  tariff,  and  while  being  tested  it  would 
seem  wt>e  to  at  least  proceed  cautiously  with  tariff  revision  and 
abstain  fn^m  a  dramatic  substitution  of  one  economic  principle  for 
another  which  can  not  help  but  create  wide  business  disturbance, 
l^^t  prv^teciive  rates  be  lowered,  if  necessary,  or  if  unnecessary  reduce 
them  even  beyond  the  competitive  point.     But  do  retain  the  com- 

Eetitive  principle.  Then  the  American  big  and  homogeneous  mar- 
et,  which  is  a  fact,  rather  than  American  wit  and  m^enuity,  which 
is  a  supposition,  must  be  looked  to  to  furnish  to  the  injured  mdustrv 
the  means  with  which  it  can  grapple  with  the  changed  conditions. 

Quite  a  measure  of  competitive  opportunity  must  be  maintained, 
however,  if  the  business  liie  of  the  Aation  is  not  to  be  frivolously 
exposed  to  injury,  if  not  ruin,  and  the  laboring  classes  to  much  want 
and  suffering. 

II.  On  specific  and  ad  valorem  rales, — ^The  Democratic  Party  says 
it  wants  a  ousmess  tariff  to  raise  revenue. 

To  me  it  seems,  and  I  am  in  good  company,  that  specific  rates  alone 

{provide  a  business  tariff.  Not  oidy  do  they  eliminate  all  appraisab, 
oreign  and  domestic ^  and  all  reappraisals,  but  they  alone  ao  away 
with  the  uncertainties  inherent  to  any  tariff  sytem  based  on 
appraisals. 

All  foreign  countries,  save  Canada,  certainly  the  big  commercial  and 
industrial  nations  of  Europe,  apply  them. 

Of  course,  specific  rates  necessitate — to  be  competitive — the  estaV 
lishment  of  merchandise  classes  according  to  construction  and  impose 
some  extra  wgrk  upon  the  exporter  who  has  to  invoice  his  goods  in 
conformity  therewith.     He  can  well  bear  that  work,  however,  and  the 
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advantages  are  obvious.  The  appraisement  here  of  merchandise  (for 
which  complex  mechanical  and  cnemical  analysis  is  required)  is  done 
away  with;  the  customs  administration  can  confine  itself  to  the  easy 
task*  of  verifying  construction  and  weight;  the  United  States  con- 
sular officers  abroad  are  relieved  of  the  impossible  task  of  verifying 
cost  and  market  value.  (Impossible,  because  cost  and  market  value 
can  not  be  ascertained,  and  if  they  could  consular  officers  are  certainly 
not  the  persons  to  perform  such  distinctly  special  service.) 

As  it  nappens,  specific  rates  are  also  the  only  rates  of  duty  which 
afford  a  competitive  basis  against  labor  which  is  lower,  and  against 
working  conaitions  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  in  this  country.  -Moieri- 
can  busmess  progressiveness,  the  American  standard  of  living,  and  the 
American  enorts  toward  a  better  social  future  therefore  impera- 
tively demand  specific  rates,  in  order  that  revenue  may  be  easilv 
raised  and  foreign  labor  so  taxed  that  the  opportunity  to  produce  will 
be  equal  to  the  opportunty  to  import. 

The  foDowing  examples  are  to  demonstrate  how  little  ad  valorem 
rates  do  justice  to  the  competitive  opportunity  principle.  (Cost  of 
American  labor  is  put  down  as  two  and  a  half  tmies  the  cost  of  conti- 
nental, 10  times  the  cost  of  Japanese  labor,  and  raw  material  as 
entering  this  country  free.) 

If  $1  worth  of  American  merchandise  contains  in  value  of  material 
40  per  cent,  in  value  of  labor  60  per  cent,  continental  cost  (1 :  2^)  will 
be:  Material.  40  cents;  labor,  24  cents;  cost  total.  64  cents;  and  the 
competitive  duty  ad  valorem  should  be  36  to  64  equals  60  per  cent. 
Japanese  cost  (1:10)  will  be:  Material,  40  cents;  labor.  6  cents;  cost 
total,  46  cents;  and  the  competitive  duty  ad  valorem  should  be  54  to 
46  equals  117  per  cent. 

If  $1  worth  of  American  merchandise  contains  in  value  of  material 
60  per  cent,  in  value  of  labor  40  per  cent,  continental  cost  (1 :  2^) 
will  be:  Material,  60  cents;  labor,  16  cents;  cost  total,  76  cents:  and 
the  competitive  duty  ad  valorem  should  be  24  to  76  equals  32 
per  cent.  Japanese  cost  (1:10)  will  be:  Material,  60  cents;  labor,  4 
cents;  cost  total,  64  cents;  and  the  competitive  duty  ad  valorem 
should  be  S6  to  64  equals  60  per  cent. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  it  will  be  seen: 

(1)  That  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  value  means  fluctuation 
from  inadequate  or  no  opportunity  to  excessive  protection  or  pro- 
hibition of  miports; 

(2)  That,  in  other  words,  ad  valorem  duties  on  value  of  product 
are  never  competitive  duties; 

(3)  That  a  sound  competitive  tariff  must  either  form  construction 
groups  according  to  labor  contained  in  merchandise,  with  specific 
rates  applying  to  the  levying  of  duty  on  weight,  or  must  impose 
varied  ad  vaK>rem  rates  on  the  item  cost  of  lahor  in  merchandise 
according  to  the  country  of  origin.  Ad  valorem  rates  have,  from 
whatever  angle  they  are  looked  at,  really  nothing  to  commend  them. 
Their  apparent  simplicity,  in  practical  operation,  spells  complexity. 
Amateurs,  lovers  of  catch  phrases,  and  those  who  want  to  fish  m 
troubled  and  muddy  waters  alone  recommend  them. 

If  they  were  only  the  ones  to  foot  the  bill  of  mistakes  made  by 
hasty  l^islatures.  If  only  they,  instead  of  an  innocent  industry 
dependent  on  competitive  opportunity  to  face  the  cheap  labor  and 
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the  primitive  working  conditions  of  the  Orient,  did  have  to  paj  the 
price  of  reckless  experiment. 

III.  Effect  of  a  4^  per  cent  flat  rate. — :The  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
flat  rate  will  probably  have  the  following  effect : 

(1)  It  will  nip  in  the  bud  the  efforts  of  domestic  manufacturers  to 
engage  in  competition  with  the  goods  heretofore  practically  monopo- 
lized oy  Japan. 

(2)  It  will  Ukewise  nip  in  the  bud  the  efforts  of  the  home  industiy 
to  compete  on  low-priced  goods  with  Europe  (such  as  mousseline  de 
sole,  yeihngs,  marceUnes,  cheap  satins)  on  which  the  item  labor  (in 
America)  is  50  per  cent  or  more. 

(3)  It  will  reduce  the  revenue  of  the  Government  on  the  important 
importations  from  Japan  which,  under  the  rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff,  have  practically  had  no  domestic  competition.  I  refer  to  the 
imports  under  sections  2262,  2263,  2264,  2266,  2268,  2270,  2271,  and 
2272  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  This  reduction  of  income  will  be 
one  of  25  per  cent,  or  amount  to  at  least  $500,000  per  annum  (the 
total  duties  coUected  imder  above  sections  have  been,  for  the  first 
2  years  and  11  months  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  $6,600,000). 

(4)  To  incidentally  bring  imnecessary  hardship — ^possibly  even  the 
closing  down  of  a  number  of  mills — on  the  broad  silk  industry  of  this 
coimtry  which,  under  successive  protective  tariffs,  has  nevertheless, 
succeeaed  in  reducing  the  selling  prices  of  its  most  staple  products 
by  from  15  to  20  per  cent  inside  only  of  the  last  five  years,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  table  of  selling  prices  of  Messrs.  Schwarzen- 
bach,  Huber  &  Co.,  during  the  years  1908  to  1912: 


No. 


B 
RF 

F 
CD 
CH 
RB 

S 
NB 
NK 


Article. 


35-iiich  taffetas  nolr 

18-inch  messaline  cool 

35-iiich  taffetas  noir 

3&-inch  peau  de  oygne  N  . . 

do 

18-inch  messaline  cool 

23-inch  liberty  satin 

36-inch  satin  trame  cotton. 
do 


1908 


38i 
08{ 


1909 
{(boom). 


67^ 
39 


82i 

40 


73) 


35 

53 


1910 

1911 

dO 

574 

SSi 

SA 

6i 

flOt 

n 

67i 
60 

3? 

33 

2^ 

s* 

36 

30 

43 

411 

1913 


33* 

«0 


9) 
34 


(5)  To  unnecessarily  endanger  the  emplo^^ent  and  the  earnings^ 
of  the  mill  operatives  engaged  in  the  production  of  broad  eSks  whose 
wages  already  are  none  too  high  when  compared  with  those  paid 
in  other  than  the  textile  industries. 

IV.  Schedule  L  should  be  left  as  it  is. — In  face  of  what  has  been  said 
one  might  well  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present  rates  of  thf 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  should  remain  untouched  until  such  time  as  will 
bring  forth  *'per  schedule  *'  revision  by  Congress — revision  based  on 
findings  and  recommendations  of  a  scientifically  working  tariff  com- 
mission. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  rates  have  given  little  cause  for  oomplaiut. 
Now  and  then  a  freak  article  found  the  import  gateway  dosed,  ami 
on  and  off  a  rate  of  duty  proved  unnecessarily  high,  feut  this  will 
happen  under  any  tariff  system,  not  the  least  imder  the  propc^ed  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  rate,  which  is  sure  to  bar  from  importation  manv 
an  article. 
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An  in  all,  there  is  mighty  little  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  law 
in  silk  producing  and  silk  importing  circles,  and  it  would  have  been 
good  to  leave  well  enough  alone. 

If  a  change  downward,  however,  must  be  made,  for  change's  sake, 
the  present  specific  rates  should  be  retained  and  the  45  per  cent 
catch-all  clause  removed.  This  would  mean  a  reduction  of  duties 
and  a  simplification  in  their  collection. 

V.  Summing  up. — It  is  unintelligible  to  the  American  employer  of 
labor,  whose  product  is  subject  to  the  competition  of  the  foreimer, 
how  his  plea  for  competitive  opportunity  can  go  unheeded.  He  is 
dependent  thereon.  Any  sudden  and  radical  revision  of  the  tariff, 
like  other  radical  measures  in  business  or  politics,  or  any  other  field 
of  organized  human  activity,  must  produce  dangerous  friction,  loss, 
ruin;  will  substitute  revolution  for  evolution,  and  result  in  tremen- 
<lous  economic  waste,  which  will  certainly  increase  instead  of  decrease 
the  cost  of  living. 

Where  a  tariff  does  not  foster  and  maintain  monopoly,  the  con- 
sumer's interests  are  not  jeopardized;  no  man  living  can  claim  that 
an}-thing  but  the  freest  competition  prevails  in  our  mdustry. 

Where  a  tariff  encourages  instead  of  discourages  competition, 
profits  are  impossibly  protected.  Little  does  it  matter  whether  such 
competition  comes  from  within  or  from  without  the  tariff  wall. 
(Usually  it  is  keener  from  within  than  from  without.) 

Where  a  tariff  has  not  injured  any  interests,  the  producer  has  a 
ri^ht  to  ask  that  he  be  not  made  the  playball  of  politics;  that  he  be 
loft  plone,  so  that  the  American  standard!  of  living,  increased  oppor- 
tunitv  to  all,  and  greater  possibilities  in  the  future  for  the  citizens  of 
thfc  l^epubHc  may  not  surfer. 

As  I  pr^ume  that  there  are  manyto  distrust  an  employer's  state- 
ment, let  me  say  one  more  word :  We  manufacturers  nave  the  wel- 
fare of  our  fellow  beings  just  as  much  at  heart  as  anybody  else.  We 
enjoy  as  keenly  as  any  oody  to  see  those  around  us  happy  and  content, 
and  would  consider  ourselves  fortunate  could  we  mcrease  wages, 
shorten  hours  of  labor,,  provide  pensions  and  playgrounds,  and  pro- 
mote in  eveiT  possible  way  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
Nation.  Uniortunately ,  we  can  not  at  random  do  so.  We  are  sub- 
ject in  our  business  operations  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
We  have  got  to  produce  cheap  and  seU  high  (either  is  hard  enough). 
But  we  welcome  every  time  a  raise  in  the  standard  of  living,  improve- 
ments in  factory  hygiene,  enactments  of  wholesome  welfare  laws, 
if  only  we  receive,  or  are  assured,  competitive  opportunity.  Without 
it  we  can  not  carry  on  the  improvements  which  are,  and  which 
increasingly  shall  be  expected  from  us.  Without  it  the  Nation's  social 
program  is  impossible  of  realization. 

In  face  of  these  conditions  it  seems  to  us  all  very  nice  to  hold  a 
theory  of  free  exchange  of  products  the  world  over,  and  of  brotherly 
love  among  men. 

Unfortunately,  it  takes  more  than  one  nation  to  engage  in  free 
trade,  and  a  single  power  will  not  establish  universal  peace. 

Let  the  theorist  beware,  therefore,  lest  his  initiative  to  force  an 
ideal  cost  him  his  very  existence. 

Very  nice,  too,  to  ''conceive  a  good  idea."  But  it  is  a  mighty  hard 
thing  to  put  even  the  best  of  ideas  into  practical  operation.  The 
*'How*'  takes  precedence  over  the  "What,"  and  an  ounce  of  achieve- 
ment is  worth  a  pound  of  promise. 
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Therefore,  let  us  beware  of  changes  for  change's  sake.  They  mean 
but  friction  and  waste.  Let  us  firat  study  thje  needs  and  shortcom- 
ings of  our  industries  and  of  the  tariff.  And  if  these  studies  suggest 
changes,  then  effect  the  changes.     Not  before. 

On  matters  of  tariff  let  us  entrust  these  studies  to  a  congressional 
commission  and  let  us  wait  for  recommendations  from  such  commis- 
sion before  we  indulge  in  legislation.  In  the  absence  thereof,  let  m 
go  unhampered.  Our  product  has  become  cheaper  from  year  to 
year,  and  is  to-day  accessible  to  the  masses.  A  bigger  revenue  k 
now  raised  from  suk  imports  by  the  Government  than  the  new  act 
contemplates.  What  is  the  good  of  a  change?  Let  us  go  undis- 
turbed— there  is  no  necessity  for  revision  of  our  schedule. 


Par.  326.— DTED  XJXBBELLA  CLOTH. 

DUNDEE  TEXTILE  CO.,  PASSAIC,  N.  J„  BY  F.  L.  HUGHES,  PRB8IDEHT. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  April  12, 1915. 
Hon.  FuRNiFOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  are  manufacturers  of  what  is  called  umbrella  cloth, 
a  cloth  composed  of  silk  and  cotton,  which  is  used  to  make  the 
medium-priced  umbrellas. 

Under  the  new  Underwood  tariff  bill  this  cloth  is  included  in  section 
330  of  Schedule  L,  which  provides  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent 
on  all  woven  fabrics  where  silk  is  the  chief  value.  As  our  mill  is  in 
competition  with  the  large  manufacturer  of  this  cloth  in  Italy,  where 
the  average  wage  paid  by  nim  is  SI. 70  per  week  against  ours  of  between 
$9  and  $10  per  week,  and  as  the  margin  of  profit  on  this  cloth  is  so 
small,  it  is  impossible  to  continue  its  manufacture  here  if  it  is  included 
at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  under  section  330.  The  consumption 
of  this  fabric  in  the  United  wStates  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000  annu- 
ally, and  we  are  inclosing  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  and  statement 
which  we  sent  to  Chairman  Underwood  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  explaining  clearly  the  position  of  the 
manufacturer  of  this  cloth. 

We  are  placing  this  before  you  in  order  to  see  if  this  doth  can  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  paragraph  in  the  Underwood  bill  taking  it 
out  of  section  330,  allowing  trie  duty  to  remain  specific  as  it  wafi  under 
para^aph  399  of  the  old  tariff;  or  else  if  the  duty  must  be  ad  valorem 
that  it  be  made  65  or  70  per  cent  on  this  article.  Tlie  reason  for  tliis 
is  that  the  consumption  of  this  article  is  so  limited  that  for  several 
years  we  have  been  struggling  to  make  it  a  success  in  this  country 
on  a  very  small  margin,  that  if  we  are  put  at  any  disadvantage  with 
the  Italian  manufacturer  it  simply  means  that  we  must  abanaon  the 
making  of  this  cloth  here.  It  cloes  not  affect  any  consumer,  but 
simply  benefits  a  manufacturer  in  Italy.  Besides  that,  we  are  dL»- 
criminated  against  very  strongly  from  the  fact  that  a  lai^  part  of 
this  fabric  is  silk  and  under  paragraph  330  it  is  very  greatly  reduced, 
while  the  silk  manufacturers  in  raterson,  immediately  adjoining  our 
city,  are  reduced  under  this  same  schedule  only  about  2^  per  cent  as 
f^ainst  nearly  100  per  cent  on  our  article,  while  the  manufacture  of 
aU-silk  goods  runs  mto  the  hundreds  of  millions,  while  our  product 
is  limited  to  a  consumption  of  only  $1,000,000  annually. 
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We  ask  for  no  special  favors^  simply  to  allow  us  to  contiaue  to  make 
the  goods  at  some  kind  of  a  pront..  We  can  not  reduce  our  wages 
under  present  conditions,  and  employees  are  trying  to  secure  increases, 
while  for  four  or  five  y^ears  the  price  of  this  article,  due  to  the  foreign 
competition,  has  been  decreasmg.  It  can  injure  no  one,  consumer 
or  retailer,  to  allow  us  to  manufacture  $500,000  or  $600,000  of  goods 
per  annum  at  a  living  profit,  and  it  would  seem  iucredible  to  us  that 
an  American  understandiag  the  situation  would  hesitate  to  grant 
our  request.  All  we  ask  is  that  our  cloth  be  not  made  the  subject  of 
a  general  reduction  under  section  330,  which  covers  fabrics  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  having  no  similarity  to  ours  and  enables  the  Italian 
manufacturer  to  send  nis  goods  here  undervalued  very  largely,  which 
he  could  not  do  under  a  specific  duty. 

We  beg  you,  therefore,  to  try  to  nave  iucluded  in  this  bill  before 
final  passage  a  special  section  taking  care  of  this  piece-dyed  umbreUa 
cloth,  sample  of  which  is  inclosed  to  you.  We  are  prepared  to  show 
you,  if  required,  the  private  cost  sheets  of  our  mill,  our  books,  and 
to  demonstrate  absolutely  beyond  any  controversy  the  absolute 
truth  and  correctness  of  this  position. 

Do  you  want  to  kiU  two  medium-sized  mills  started  in  the  United 
States  to  make  an  article  which  for  nearlv  100  years  was  made  out- 
side of  the  United  States  in  order  to  help  an  Italian  manufacturer 
put  us  out  of  business! 

We  are  ready  to  appear  before  your  committee  any  time  on  hear- 
ing from  you,  and  we  will  appreciate  very  much  any  consideration 
that  may  be  shown  us,  in  simple  justice  only  to  us,  and  to  the  United 
States  at  large. 

[Inclosore.] 

PIBCE-DTED  UMBRELLA  CLOTH.      (siLK  AND  SILK-MIXED   GOODS.) 

Total  consumption,  domestic  and  foreign  combined^  only  11,000,000. 

Do  not  change  paragraph  399  for  silk  and  cotton  mixtures:  If  weighing  more  than 
1|  ounces  but  not  more  than  2}  ounces,  and  if  containing  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
in  weight  of  silk  and  dyed  in  the  piece,  85  cents  per  pound. 

Unless  present  speciSc  tariff  is  retained,  duty  snould  be  not  less  than  65  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

There  are  only  two  mills  in  this  counti^  manufacturing  this  cloth. 

It  was  never  made  in  this  country  imtil  12  yeans  ago. 

The  reason  is  that  it  was  not  deemed  possible  to  manufactinre  it  in  this  country  with 
our  labor  and  machinery. 

Average  wage  paid  in  our  mill,  between  $9  and  $10  per  week. 

Average  wage  paid  by  Italian  competitor,  $1.70  per  week. 

There  has  always  been  a  sharp  competition  and  rivalry  between  the  two  domestic 
mills. 

IVices  of  piece*<lyed  umbrella  cloth  have  never  been  raised  since  the  mills  started 
io  this  coontiT,  but  have  been  decreased  due  to  foreign  competition. 

CoBt  of  production,  including  wages,  have  been  increased. 

Increase  of  wages  was  obliged  to  be  made  during  the  past  year. 

This  article  should  not  be  included  in  a  general  schedule  of  cotton  and  silk  goods, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  a  special  article  different  from  any  other  class  of  silk  and  cotton  mixed  goods. 

There  is  no  combination,  monopoly,  or  agreement  in  regard  to  prices  in  our  line  of 
business  in  the  United  States. 

We  can  not  compete  with  an  Italian  mill  without  a  duty  equalizing  in  some  way  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  production. 

Why  should  this  little  industry  be  wiped  out  to  benefit  a  foreign  mill? 

Rate  of  duty  will  not  affect  cost  of  an  umbrella  1  cent. 

We  ask  for  no  special  favoritism,  only  a  fair  show  against  a  foreign  competitor,  and 
ire  are  ready  to  prove  our  figures. 
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Passaic,  N.  J.,  Ma/rch  17, 1913, 

Honorable  Sir:  With  reference  to  duties  on  piece-dyed  umbrella 
cloth  (silk  mixed  goods),  we  are  sending  herewith  statements  of  piece- 
dyed  umbrella  cloth,  which  in  connection  with  this  letter  will,  W6 
think,  make  our  position  plain  and  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  cloth 
clear  to  your  committee.  The  figures  used  for  the  cost  of  the  imported 
cloth  are  those  given  by  the  European  manufacturers  themselves  and 
are  shown  in  Schedule  L,  No.  7,  page  1576.  The  demand  for  this 
cloth  is  limited,  the  total  consumption  used  in  this  country  probably 
being  not  over  $1,000,000  per  annum,  and  up  to  a  very  few  years  ago 
all  these  goods  were  imported. 

There  are  at  present  only  two  mills  manufacturing  it  in  the  country, 
our  own  and  the  Muller  Gloria  Mills,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  These  two 
mills,  running  at  full  capacity,  could  produce  easily  the  entire  con- 
sumption used  in  this  countrv,  but,  due  to  the  importation  of  forei^ 
gooas,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  general  demand  for  umbrella  cloth  in 
this  countrv  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  the  past  six  or  ei^ht 
years,  partly  on  account  of  the  mercerized  cotton  goods  now  being 
used  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  umbrellas,  the  total  output  of  both 
these  mills  has  probably  not  exceeded  $700,000  annually.  Both  of 
them  have  been  obliged  to  run  on  a  low  rate  of  efficiency,  from  75 
per  cent  down  to  50  per  cent  of  normal  production,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  large  overproduction  at  home.  There  has  also  been  a  very  keen 
competition  between  these  two  mills,  which,  together  with  the  impor- 
tation of  the  foreign  goods,  has  prevented  even  a  fair  margin  of  profit, 
and  this  company  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  earn  6  per  cent  interest 
on  the  capital  actually  invested. 

Both  or  the  two  nulls,  our  own  and  the  Muller  Gloria  Works,  aw 
maintained  and  running  on  as  high  a  standard  of  efficiency  as  can 
be  secured  from  the  kind  of  help  employed  in  this  country,  none  of 
which  have  had  either  the  training  or  experience  of  the  operatives 
employed  by  our  competitors  in  Europe.  We  have  to  work  at  a 
much  higher  cost  of  production  here  against  the  low  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  Europe,  the  nigher  cost  being  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
greater  cost  of  construction,  repairs^  supplies,  and  considerablj 
hirfier  wages  we  are  obliged  to  pay  in  this  country. 

For  the  first  five  years  and  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago,  we  hav« 
also  had  to  compete  against  the  importation  of  goods  which  were 
very  much  undervalued,  and  we  understand  that  at  present  th« 
manufacturers  in  Italy  and  Germany,  expecting  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  of  this  cloth,  are  making  preparations  to  send  over  ixmnedi- 
ately  thereafter  a  large  amount  of  manufactured  goods  they  hare 
on  hand,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  kill  the  production  of  the  cloth  in 
this  country.  As  the  demand  for  the  article  is  so  limited,  a  very 
small  percentage  of  larger  importation  in  competition  with  the  two 
domestic  mills  which  have  been  and  are  still  strutting  to  make  a 
success  and  a  market  here  for  their  own  cloth  would  praeticaUr 
destroy  it  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  and  the  problem  that  confronts 
us  means  the  very  life  of  our  mill. 

We  are  confident  that  everything  we  can  do  has  been  done  in  order 
to  keep  the  cost  of  the  production  down  to  where  even  less  than  a 
reasonable  profit  may  be  secured,  and  the  only  reason  that  we  hare 
been  able  to  continue  to  make  these  goods  has  been  on  account  of 
the  duty,  which  has  so  far,  to  some  extent,  prevented  the  overstock- 
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ing  of  the  American  market.  The  production  and  consumption  of 
this  cloth  is  so  small  that  the  tariff  tnereon  does  not  affect  any  other 
industry  and  would  make  no  difference  whatever  to  the  consumer, 
the  present  tariff  not  affecting  the  cost  of  an  umbrella  more  than 
1  or  2  cents. 

The  cheap  umbrellas  are  now  being  made  from  all  cotton  goods 
wliich  are  manufactured  to  closely  imitate  our  goods,  which  have  a 
silk  warp,  while  the  cost  of  the  cotton  fabric  is  only  one-half  of  the 
lowest  grade  we  make.  In  consequence  of  this  the  consumption 
of  cotton-goods  umbrellas  has  increased  considerably  and  cut  heavily 
mto  the  sale  of  our  fabrics. 

We  believe  the  foreign  manufacturers  do  not  understand  or  realize 
this  condition,  but  think  there  is  a  very  much  greater  consumption 
for  the  kind  of  cloth  we  manufacture  than  actually  exists,  and  they 
undoubtedly  think  there  is  a  market  for  several  million  dollars  of  this 
cloth,  and  you  can  readily  see  how  easy  it  would  be  to  kill  this  market 
entirely  by  greater  imports  without  benefiting  the  consumer  of  this 
cloth  in  any  way. 

Besides,  we  understand  efforts  will  be  made  to  introduce  or  im})ort 
this  cloth,  having  it  entered  under  the  name  of  Habuti,  which  is  a 
silk  tissue  manuiactured  largelv  in  Japan  and  can  not  be  used  for 
umbrella  covers  at  all,  but  would  come  in  under  the  tariff  at  a  lower 
valuation.  The  foreign  manufacturer  commands  the  entire  market 
to-day  in  yam-dyed  silk  and  cotton-mixed  umbrella  goods,  and  the 
domestic  manufacturer  is  unable  to  present  anything  like  formidable 
competition  and  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  on  this  account  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  who  can  make  either  yard-dyed  or  piece-dyed 
goodJs  in  his  mill,  as  may  suit  him  on  the  market,  while  the  domestic 
manufacturers  can  not  do  so,  as  their  mills  are  not  equipped  for  this 
purpose. 

Our  mill  was  started  to  manufacture  this  cloth,  believing  that  for 
many  years  no  change  would  be  made  in  the  tariSflF  on  it  on  account 
of  the  small  quantitv  consumed,  and  we  very  earnestly  request  and 
plead  with  you  to  clo  everything  possible  to  prevent  a  further  and 
more  serious  loss  to  our  concern  and  to  allow  the  present  tariff  on  this 
cloth  to  remain  as  it  is  and  as  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty.  The  change  from  a  specific  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  this 
clotli  will  enable  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  have  a  very  much 
greater  advantage  over  us  than  if  the  duty  was  specific,  as  at  present, 
and,  we  believe,  will  permit  of  great  undervaluations  of  the  foreign 
cloth  entered  here.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  past  years,  and 
these  undervaluations,  which  were  very  serious  under  the  Dingley 
tariff,  will  unquestionably  be  repeated  if  the  duty  is  made  ad  valorem. 

The  proposition  is  entirely  too  small  to  permit  of  any  great  active 
competition  between  a  numoer  of  mills  either  at  home  or  abroad  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  its  consumption  will  be  increased  or  that  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  will  benefit  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
but  on  the  contrary  very  seriously  damage  the  two  domestic  miUs. 

Our  mills  here  employ  local  people,  some  of  whom  we  have  had  to 
train  ever  since  we  started  business  and  we  understand  the  same 
condition  prevails  in  the  Muller  mill  at  Norwalk,  Conn.  Our  em- 
ployees and  those  of  the  Muller  mill  are  dependent  on  the  mills  con- 
tinuing under  present  conditions.    We  have  been  obliged  during 
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the  past  year  to  increase  wages,  while  the  price  of  the  cloth  has  not 
increased,  and  our  employees  ten  us  they  can  not  stand  a  reduction  in 
wages  to  bring  them  anywhere  near  the  level  of  wages  paid  by  our 
foreign  competitors. 

Should  you  require  fuUer  and  more  detailed  figures  to  verify  our 
statements  the  private  cost  sheets  of  our  null  will  be  submitted  to 
vou.  We  believe  a  careful  analysis  will  show  the  statements  made 
by  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  regard  to  this  cloth  and  the  cost 
and  profit  of  the  American  manufacture  of  it  are  not  correct  and  can 
be  easily  disproved. 

[Inolosnre.] 
FIBCB-DTED  XJMBRBLLA  CLOTH — ESTIMATED  COST. 

Forty-six-iiich  (116.84  ctms.)  piece-dyed  umbrella  cloth  w/tapes,  quality  III,  like 
sample. 

Ta£feta,  black:  Ground  warp  (including  taj^ee),  6620  Gr^e;  filling,  cotton,  English 
No.  40/1;  picks,  104  per  inch;  13  per  cent  silk,  87  per  cent  cotton;  tariff  duty,  85 
cents  per  pound. 

Cost  in  United  States per  pound . .  $2. 20 

Cost  in  Europe do. ...    1. 35 

Cost  of  manufacture  in  United  States do 1. 25 

Cost  of  manufacture  in  Europe  ^ do 51 

Duty  necessary  to  make  up  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture 85 

10,000  yards  46-inch  domestic  quality  III,  like  sample,  weight pounds. .    1, 820 

10,000  yards  46-inch  domestic  quality  III,  like  sample,  weight ounces. .  29, 120 

1  yard  46-inch  domestic  quality  III,  like  sample,  weight do 2. 91 

10,000  yards  46-inch  domestic,  quality  III,  cost  to  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try, at  40  cents $4, 000 

10,000  yards  46-inch  domestic,  quality  III,  cost  to  manufacture  in  Europe,  at 
24.6  cents 2,460 


1.&40 


Sixty-two  and  one-half  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  will  cover  this  item,  or  $1,540+ 
1,820b'85  cents  per  pound. 


United  StatflB. 

Manu- 
toctan. 

ICaterial. 

8e]1hig 
expense. 

Total. 

lliinnfiM*- 

tuieand 

saUing. 

Material. 

Per  yard 

CenU. 
19.34 
106.00 

CenU. 
17.36 
03.00 

CenU. 
3.40 
19.00 

CenU. 

40.00 

220.no 

Percent. 
57 
57 

PercenL 

4S 

Per  pound 

H 

Per  yard.. 
Per  poond. 


Europe. 


ICanu- 
facture. 


CenU. 
7.37 
40.00 


Material. 


Crate. 
15.35 
64.00 


Selling 
expense. 


Crate. 
1.96 
11.00 


Total 


Crate. 
24.60 
135.00 


ManofMs 

toreand 
selling. 


I 


MatcrisL 


Ptrctmi. 
88 


PercoU. 
63 


Per  yard,  24.6  cents  against  40  oentSi*62}  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 
Per  pound,  11.35  a^inst  63.20—85  oents  per  pound. 


Forty-six  inches  piece-dyed  umbrella  cloth,  domestic  quality,  Lris,  like  sanmle. 

Taffeta,  black:  (jrround-wup,  4,100  ends  Grege;  tapes,  530  ends  Qigan;  mling. 
cotton.  English,  No.  36/1;  picks,  94  per  inch;  11  per  cent  silk;  89  per  cent  cotton; 
tariff  duty,  85  cents  per  pound. 


>  Coat  of  material  abroad  is  Hgored,  less  10  centi  per  pound  for  duty  on  oottm. 
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Cost  in  United  States per  pound. 

Cost  in  Europe do. . . 

Cost  of  manu&cturing  in  United  States do. . . 

Cost  of  manufocturing  in  Europe  * do. . . 

Duty  necessary  to  make  up  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufactming . . .  do . . . 
10,000  yards  46-inch  domestic  quality,  Iris,  like  sample,  weigh,  .pounds. 
10,000  yards  46-inch  domestic  quality,  Iris,  like  sample,  wei^. .  .ounces. 
1  yard  46-inch  domestic  quality.  Iris,  like  sample,  weigh do. . . 


$1.96 
$1.19 
$1.16 
$0.47 
$0.77 
1,791 
28,  656 
2.86 


10,000  yards  46-inch  umbrella  cloth,  etc.,  cost  to  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try, at  35.2  cents $3,  520. 00 

10,000  yards  46-inch  umbrella  doth,  etc.,  cost  to  manufacture  in  Europe,  at 
21.4  cents $2, 140. 00 


$1, 380. 00 

Sixty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  will  cover  this  item,  or  $1,380-^-1,791=77  cents 
per  pound. 


United  States. 

Manufiio- 
ture. 

Material. 

Selling 
expense. 

Total. 

Manuliao* 

taring 

and 

selling. 

Material. 

Per  yard 

CenU. 
18 
100 

Cents. 
14.3 
80 

Centt. 
2.92 
16 

CenU. 
35.20 
196 

Percent. 
60 
60 

Percent. 
40 

Per  P<mnd.  .  .  ^  .        a  .  a 

40 

Europe. 

Manntao- 
ture. 

Material. 

Selling 
expense. 

Total. 

Manufiio- 

turing 

and 

selling. 

MateriaL 

Per  yard 

CenU. 
6.70 
36 

Centt. 
12.90 
71 

CenU. 
1.8 
9.7 

CenU. 
21.4 
116 

Percent. 
40 
40 

Percent. 
60 

Per  pound 

60 

Per  yard,  21.4  cents  against  35.2  cents,  difference  13.8  cents,  equal  65  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Per  pound,  91.16  agamst  11.96,  difference  77  cents  per  pound. 

PIECS-DTBD  UMBBELLA  CLOTH  (SILK  AND  SILK-MIXED  OOODS). 

Total  output,  domestic  and  foreign  combined,  only  $1,000,000.  What  will  revenue 
amount  to? 

Do  not  change  paragraph  399  for  oilk  and  cotton  mixtures. 

Remain  present  specinc  tariff:  If  weighing  more  than  1}  ounces,  but  not  more  than 
^  ounces,  and  if  containing  not  more  than  20  per  cent  in  weight  of  silk  and  dyed  in  the 
piece ,  85  cents  per  pound . 

Ad  valorem  duty  will  bring  undervaluation,  as  proven  under  Dingley  tariff. 

CoQgider  high  cost  of  manufacturing  in  this  country. 

Consider  low  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Europe . 

If  r^uction  on  silk  fabrics  necessary,  then  lower  duty  on  higher  grades. 

Slightest  reduction  in  present  tariff  will  kill  domestic  manufacturing  of  piece-dyed 
umbrella  cloth.    (Schedule  above  referred  to.) 

Even  there  was  during  present  tariff  always  continuous  overproduction  and  more 
and  more  reduced  consumption. 

Prices  on  piece-dyed  umbrella  cloth  have  not  been  raised,  owing  to  sharp  domestic 
competition^  since  Payne- Aldrich  tariff . 

There  is  no  combination  or  monopoly  in  our  line  of  business  in  the  United  States. 

Dundee  Textile  Co., 

GUSTAVE  HiLOERT, 

Treasurer  and  Manager. 


1  Coft  of  material  abroad  is  figured  less  7.3  oents  per  poond  daty  on  cotton. 
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OTTO  MttLLEB  ft  CO.,  FEB  H.   Q.  ADOLPH,  450  BBOOMS  STBBBT,  NEW 

YOBK,  N.  Y. 

The  duty  for  umbrellas  in  the  caucus  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  originally  set  down  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorexn,  the  duty 
for  silk,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Upon  complaint  from  the  leading 
umbrella  makers  of  the  country  the  duty  for  umbrellas  was  raised  to 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  leaving  still  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  be- 
tween the  umbrella  and  the  component  material,  silk.  This  dis- 
criminating difference  of  10  per  cent  will  eventually  hurt  consider- 
ably the  manufacturer  of  umbrellas  in  this  country,  because  if  the 
(component  material  of  the  umbrella  is  more  highly  protected  than 
the  complete  umbrella  the  dealers  and  retailers  wifi  find  it  more 
profitable  to  import  the  umbrella,  and  thus  leave  the  American 
manufacturer  out  in  the  cold.  There  are  entirely  too  many  umbrella 
manufacturers  in  this  country  for  the  business  there  is  in  this  line, 
therefore  there  has  been  a  free-for-all  fight  for  man^  vears  for  the 
limited  demand.  Enter  the  foreien  competitor  with  still  lower 
prices,  good-by  to  the  domestic  umBrella  maker.  Paragraph  326  of 
the  present  tariff  bill  is  quite  satisfactory  to  every  consumer  of  silks, 
because  throughout  the  bill  everything  manufactured  of  silk  is  pro- 
tected in  proportion,  with  the  exception  of  umbreDas,  which  no 
doubt  is  sunDiy  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  therefore  there  might  be  made  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  as  follows: 

If  dyed  in  the  piece  for  umbrellas,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Woven  fabrics  dyed  in  the  piece  are  such  goods  as  go  into  the 
cheaper  kind  of  umbrellas;  i.  e.,  $1,  $1.50,  and  $2,  which  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  umbrellas  made. 

On  pa^e  994  of  the  Congressional  Record  Mr.  Moore^  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, tried  to  change  the  whole  silk  schedule  on  this  one  point, 
reducing  the  rate  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  all  silks.  This 
amendment  was  rejected,  as  not  all  the  silk  manufacturers  of  this 
country  should  receive  a  lesser  rate  of  protection  for  the  sake  of  one 
item,  viz,  piece-dyed  silks  for  umbreUas. 


Par.  327.— ABTIFIGIAL  SILK  TABV. 

THE  SUTBO  BBOS.  BRAID  CO.,  228  FOT7BTH  AVSmJE,  HEW  TOBX,  N.  T.. 

BY  FBSDEBICE  G.  SUTBO,  SEGBETABT. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1913. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  artificial  silk  yam  (H.  R.  10,  par.  331)  be 
reduced  from  35  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  We  base  this  request  upon 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Artificial  silk  yarn  corresponds  to  thrown  silk,  the  duty  on  which 
is  to  be  15  per  cent.     (Par.  325.) 

2.  The  proposed  high  protective  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  artificial 
silk  yarn  is  practically  the  highest  duty  ever  placed  on  thip  article. 

3.  The  proposed  duty  will  contiQue  to  shut  out  the  braid  industry 
from  export  business  into  which  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  15  per  cent 
will  prooably  permit  it  to  enter. 
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4.  The  proposed  high  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  artificial  silk  yam  will 
affordprotection  to  a  monopoly  of  foreign  control. 

5.  Tne  proposed  reductions  of  duties  on  the  various  yams  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  braids  are  disproportionate. 

6.  The  proposed  high  duty  on  artificial  silk  yarn  will  remove  the 
protective  differential  from  a  competitive  American  industry  that 
produces  articles  that  can  be  classed  only  as  luxuries. 

1.  Artificial  silk  yam  corresponds  to  thrown  silk,  the  duty  on 
which  is  to  be  15  per  cent.     (Par.  325.) 

For  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  in  the  braid  industry  artificial 
silk  vam  is  a  substitute  for  thrown  silk,  and,  indeed,  is  in  every  respect 
similar  to  it.  See  Treasury  Decision  32164  (Jan.  11,  1912),  m  wnich 
the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  held  that  ''the  merchan- 
dise (artificial  silk  yarn)  is  the  crudest  rorm  of  artificial  silk  known  to 
the  throwster's  trade;  it  corresponds  to  the  natural  sUk  as  this  is 
made  up  from  the  cocoon. '' 

2.  The  proposed  high  protective  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  artificial 
silk  )^am  is  practically  the  highest  duty  ever  placed  on  this  article. 

It  is  absolutely  higher  than  in  the  Dingley  tariff,  for  even  under 
that  measure  the  duty  was  30  ner  cent,  and  it  is  practically  higher 
than  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  tarifi,  which  provides  a  duty  of  45  cents 
a  pound,  with  the  distinct  proviso  that  the  duty  shaU  not  be  less 
than  30  per  cent. 

3.  The  proposed  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  artificial  silk  yarn  will 
continue  to  shut  out  the  braid  industry  from  export  business  into 
which  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  15  per  cent  will  probably  permit  it 
to  enter. 

"In  our  judgment  the  future  growth  of  our  great  industries  Ues 
beyond  the  seas,''  are  the  concluding  words  of  the  peroration  of 
Chairman  Underwood's  report  of  H.  R.  10  to  the  House.  The  very 
biU,  however,  that  has  this  judgment  for  its  keynote  places  so  high 
a  protective  duty  on  artificial  suk  yarn  that  the  braia  industry  will 
be  far  more  hopdessly  shut  out  from  foreign  markets  than  it  is  to-day. 

4.  The  proposed  high  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  artificial  silk  yarn  will 
afford  protection  to  a  monopoly  of  foreign  control. 

The  artificial  silk-yarn  industry  in  this  country  is  an  almost  neg- 
lipble  quantity.  In  1909,  when  the  census  was  taken,  there  was 
only  one  plant  for  the  production  of  artificial  silk  yam,  viz,  one  at 
Xorristown,  Pa.  This  plant,  we  understand,  moreover,  is  no  longer 
in  operation.  The  Census  Department  has  not  even  listed  this  as 
one  of  the  industries  to  be  considered  for  statistical  purposes.  The 
proposed  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  artificial  silk  yam  would  affect  but 
a  single  concern.  This  is  the  American  Viscose  Co.,  at  Marcus  Hook, 
Pa.,  not  an  American  corporation,  but  a  plant  recently  founded  and 
financed  by  Courthals  (Ltd.),  an  English  company.  These  people  are 
at  present  doubling  the  capacity  of  their  American  plant,  and  to  our 
knowledge  have  orders  booked  several  months  anead.  Courthals 
(Ltd.)  is  the  largest  producer  of  artificial  silk  yam  in  the  world.  It 
has,  we  understand,  effected  an  agreement  with  the  Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff  Fabriken,  of  Elberfeld,  Germany,  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducers of  artificial  silk,  the  two  concerns  dividing  the  European  field 
between  them  to  avoid  competition.  Both  or  these  coi^orations 
have  the  same  agent  in  the  United  States,  who  at  the  same  time  is  the 
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selling  agent  for  the  only  American  company  in  the  field.  This 
combmation  practically  controls  the  prices  of  the  artificial  silk  pro- 
duction of  the  world,  smaller  manufacturers  following  them  in  the 
matter  of  prices.  Moreover,  the  process  of  manufacture  is  a  patented 
one. 

5.  The  proposed  reductions  of  duties  on  the  various  yams  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  braids  are  disproportionate. 

(a)  Almost  every  other  textile  industry  is  affected  by  the  rates 
specified  in  only  one  or  possibly  two  schedules.  The  yams  made  use 
01  in  the  braid  industry,  however,  and  the  products  of  the  industry 
also,  enter  into  four  or  five,  viz,  C,  metals;  I,  cotton;  K,  wool;  L,  silt; 
and  sometimes  N,  sundries.  In  the  year  1912  the  following  materiak 
were  made  use  of  in  our  mill  in  the  proportions  named,  the  percentages 
being  based  upon  the  purchase  values: 

Artificial  silk,  49^  per  cent,  nearly  all  imported. 

Natural  silk,  14^*  per  cent,  bought  from  domestic  throwsters. 

Mohair  and  worsted  yams,  16  per  cent,  about  3  per  cent  domestic. 

Cotton  yams,  14^  per  cent,  all  domestic. 

Metal  threads,  5^  per  cent,  all  imported. 

(6)  In  order  that  tne  braid  industry  may  exist,  it  is  not  the  product 
of  the  industry  but  the  industry  itself  that  needs  protection.  This 
protection  can  be  supplied  onl^r  by  an  adequate  dinerential  between 
the  rates  of  duty  on  raw  material  and  those  on  the  finished  product. 
The  foUowing  table  shows  the  present  and  proposed  rates  on  those 
various  materials,  the  amounts  of  each  imported,  duty  paid,  and  the 
value  of  the  domestic  manufacture  so  far  as  these  could  be  ascer- 
tained. These  fibres  show  that  whereas  the  proposed  tariff  makes 
little  change  in  the  differential  protection  on  braids  of  natural  silk, 
metal,  ancf  cotton,  on  artificial  silk  braids,  which,  as  shown  above, 
reouire  for  their  manufacture  one-half  of  all  the  material  we  use,  the 
dinerential  has  been  reduced  from  38.94  to  15  per  cent. 
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6.  The  proposed  high  duty  on  artificial  silk  yarn  will  remove  the 
protective  dinerential  from  a  competitive  American  industry  that 
produces  articles  that  can  be  classea  only  as  luxuries. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman 
Underwood  said : 

*  *  *  we  want  to  *  *  *  get  a  lar^e  amount  of  revenue  out  of  the  luxuries, 
80  that  we  can  put  lees  tax  on  the  necessities  of  life,  and  if  there  is  a  portion  of  this 
schedule  where  there  is  a  great  competition  and  a  lai^e  percentage  of  the  imports 
would  not  be  stopped  by  such  a  rate,  even  if  it  were  a  hign  rate,  because  it  is  a  luxur}% 
we  want  to  put  a  tax  on  that  (p.  1550). 

(a)  Braids,  because  the  product  not  of  a  science,  but  of  an  art, 
and  because  an  article  of  fashion,  are  a  luxury.  Styles  favored  by 
fashion  are  imported  or  purchased  from  domestic  manufacture,  no 
matter  what  the  price. 

(6)  The  high  protective  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  artificial  silk  yarn, 
by  reducing  the  differential  on  braids  from  38.94  to  15  per  cent,  will 
reduce  the  necessary  protection  on  the  braid  industry  to  a  point  that 
will  probably  make  it  entirely  impossible  to  compete  with  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer.  The  high  duty  will  therefore  do  injury  to  an 
mdustrv  including  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  plants  in  this  country, 
united  by  no  trade  compact  of  any  sort,  but  all  competitive,  and  with 
an  output  aggregating,  according  to  the  census  of  the  year  1909, 
$8,333,696  in  silk  braid,  bindings,  and  trimmings.  With  a  duty  of 
50  per  cent  on  braids  and  35  per  cent  on  yarns  and  a  consequent 
differential  of  15  per  cent,  the  domestic  manufacturer  will  indeed  be 
unable  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labors  as  com- 
pared with  his  foreign  competitor.  The  disadvantages  we  have  to 
overcome  are  as  follows: 

1.  Owing  to  the  high  protective  duty  on  yam,  we  can  not  export. 
The  European  manufacturer  has  the  whole  world  for  his  market. 

2.  Owing  to  our  lack  of  export  business,  we  can  run  our  plant  to 
capacity  only  during  the  briel  domestic  season,  whereas  the  foreign 
manufacturer  can  work  almost  the  vear  round. 

3.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  braid  plants  are  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  the  country,  we  have  no  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  our 
mdustry  in  this  country,  whereas  abroad  the  industry  is  centralized 
and  all  manufacturers  of  braids  pay  a  prevailing  wage. 

4.  The  German  Government  aids  the  industry  m  Germany  by 
maintaining  a  textile  school  that  trains  skilled  help,  whereas  we  have 
to  train  our  own  hands. 

5.  We  have  to  buy  most  of  our  machinery  abroad  and  land  it  witli 
duty  (imder  the  present  tariff,  45  per  cent;  H.  R.  10,  25  per  cent). 

Q.  The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  by  us  for  seven  different  classes 
of  labor  working  53  hours  is  $8.90  per  week.  The  average  paid  in 
Barmen,  Germany,  in  the  year  1908  for  the  same  classes  of  labor 
working  58^  hours  was  $5.28  per  week.  Our  wage  scale  is  68  per 
cent  higher  than  the  European. 

7.  Especially  in  his  export  business,  the  foreign  manufacturer  can 
resist  uneconomic  demands  of  customers.  We  are  forced  by  keen 
competition  and  the  restrictions  of  our  market  to  accede  to  many 
trade  abuses. 

For  these  reasons  we  ask  that  the  duty  on  artificial  silk  yam  CEI.  K. 
10,  par.  331)  be  reduced  from  35  to  15  per  cent. 
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OEFEBAL. 

CATOIB  SILK  CO.,  257  POTTBTH  AVENTTE,  COBNEB  TWENTY-FIBST  STBEET, 
KEW  YOBK,   BY   0.    S.   THOMPSON,   SECBETABY. 

New  York,  May  ««,  191S. 
Hon.  ChabiiBS  S.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir  :  France  has  been  driven  out  of  her  own  market  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  and  moderate  priced  piece  dyed  and  printed  goods 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  At  the  present  time  most  of  such 
goods  which  are  shipped  from  France  to  f oreign  countries  are  woven 
in  China  or  Japan  and  shipped  by  them  to  France,  where  they  are 
dyed,  printed,  embossed,  or  otherwise  converted  and  are  then  shipped 
from  France  to  foreign  countries  as  French  goods. 

There  has  been  an  effort  made  on  behalf  of  the  weavers  of  such 
soods  to  revive  their  business  in  France  and  to  secure  protection 
rrom  the  French  Government  in  the  form  of  customs  duties  to  enable 
them  to  again  build  up  a  business.  Only  this  last  year  the  French 
Chanaber  of  Deputies  referred  this  matter  to  a  commission  who 
definitely  reported  against  it  because,  as  they  said,  the  converting  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  goods  and  selling  them  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  of  more  value  to  France  than  the  weaving  of  these  goods  could  be 
made  to  be,  as,  in  their  opinion,  if  the  importation  from  China  and 
Japan  were  stopped  the  converting  industry  would  go  to  Germany  or 
elsewhere  and  France  would  not  &  then  able  to  compete  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  with  goods  produced  by  herself  against  Chinese 
end  Japanese  goods  converted  in  Germany  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  question  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  possibility  of  our 
exporting  to  other  countries  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  by  France. 
The  loss  of  our  weaving  industry  would  also  mean  the  loss  of  our 
converting  industry,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  develop 
such  a  business  as  France  has  done. 

It  is  probable  that  ad  valorem  duties  upon  such  goods  will  allow 
the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  goods 
into  the  United  States,  which  may  be  converted  here  for  home  con- 
sumption, abolishing  a  large  portion  of  the  weaving  industry  with- 
out the  possibility  oi  our  creating  an  export  business  as  a  compensat- 
ing advantage. 

The  French  weavers  were  unsuccessful  and  France  has  decided  to 
keep  her  converting  industry.  How,  then,  under  ad  valorem  duties 
are  our  customs  inspectors  to  determine  whether  dyed  and  printed 
goods  are  the  whole  manufacture  of  Europe  or  Asia  or  part  of  one 
and  part  of  the  other?  The  same  woven  fabric  would  in  each  case 
when  converted  have  three  different  values. 

In  justice  to  aU  concerned,  both  importers  and  manufacturers,  we 
would  much  prefer  that  the  duties  be  figured  on  both  a  specific  and 
»d  valorem  rate  as  under  the  present  tariff. 
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POST  ft  SHSLDOV  CO&POKATIOH,  345  POITBTH  AYEHinB,  HEW  70EX,  H.  T, 
BT  6E0B6E  A.  POST,  SECBETABT  AHD  TBEASITBEB. 

New  York,  May  5, 191S. 
Hon.  Chart.es  S.  Thomas, 

Senate  Office  Bxdlding^  Washington^  D.  G, 

My  Dear  Senator  Thomas  :  Will  you  kindly  consider  the  follow- 
ing arguments  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  for  Schedule  L  in  place 
of  ad  valorem  in  the  Underwood  bill? 

As  you  know,  the  ad  valorem  is  figured  on  the  foreign  cost.  Thi«( 
cost  varies  so  much  in  the  different  countries,  as  France  and  Japan, 
for  instance,  that  it  mi^t  be  that  ^e  country  that  would  hurt  us 
the  most  would  pay  only  one-half  the  duty  that  the  other  might  have 
to  pay.  This,  with  the  initial  low  cost,  would  make  the  tariff  as 
applied  to  one  country  prohibitive,  while  the  country  with  low  labor 
cost  would  bring  in  immense  quantities  of  goods  and  hurt  our 
domestic  labor  to  that  extent.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  foreign 
cost  on  silks.  There  are  so  many  items  that  can  be  disputed  and 
dodged  that  it  puts  a  premium  on  dishonesty. 

ifnder  the  old  ad  valorem  system  it  was  tne  trade  impression  that 
importers,  in  order  to  compete  with  other  importers,  had  to  under- 
value. 

Sinw  the  specific  duties  have  been  in  use  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
frauds  and  every  country  pays  the  same  duty  on  the  same  goods. 

If  your  iHimmittee  thinks  that  the  specific  duty  is  hard  to  under- 
s(and«  and  that  it  might  cloak  some  excessive  duties  on  some  mate- 
rials, you  could  have  a  saving  clause  saying  ''  that  no  silk  goods 
should,  under  the  specific  rate,  be  less  than  45  per  cent  ad  vaforem 
or  more  than  65  per  cent  ad  valorem."  This  would  protect  us  from 
the  eastern  countries. 

We  hope  you  will  see  how  important  this  is  to  the  silk  trade. 


BEILIKO  A  SCHOEN,  SILK  MANUFACTirBBBS,  TWEHTY-FIBST  STBEBT  KSh 
POTTBTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.   (SIONATTTBE  ILISOIBLE). 

New  York,  May  £1,  1913. 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

Senator  from  Georgia^  Washingtoyu  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  People  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  silk  goods  are  greatly  disappointed  in  Schedule  L  as 
presented  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  TTiis  committee 
adopts  throughout  ad  valorem  duties,  which,  for  reasons  I  will  try 
to  explain,  are  not  only  inadequate,  but  unjust  and  unreliable. 

The  amount  of  protection  which  the  ad  valorem  dutv  affords  to 
the  domestic  manufacturer  depends  upon  the  value  oi  the  goods. 
The  value  of  the  goods  is  composed  of,  first,  raw  material;  second, 
labor. 

Raw  material  is  as  cheap  in  this  country  as  it  is  abroad,  but  the 
value  of  the  same  grade  of  raw  material  may  vary  enormously. 
Many  times  during  the  25  years  that  I  am  engaged  in  busine^  in 
this  country  have  I  seen  the  value  of  a  certain  grade  rise  from  $4  to 
^Q  a  pound,  and,  vice  versa,  drop  from  $6.50  to  $3.70.     You  will 
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readily  imderstand  that  if  the  chief  value  of  a  fabric  is  raw  material 
the  protection  afforded  to  the  manufacturer  through  ad  valorem 
duties  may  fluctuate  a^  great  deal  within  a  few  monflis,  with  perni- 
cious effects  upon  the  industry. 

Silk  fabrics,  I  venture  to  say,  are  more  varied  than  fabrics  in  the 
other  textile  industries.  Therefore  a  fabric  of  which  the  chief  value 
is  raw  material  might  be  sufficiently  protected  by  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  45  per  cent,  if  raw  silk  is  selling  at,  say,  $5  a  pound,  but 
should  the  price  of  silk  drop  to  $3.70  per  pound,  and  mereby  the 
cost  be  materially  lowered,  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  not  afford  the 
same  protection. 

Then  there  are  articles  produced  containing  only  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  raw  material  (and  the  fluctuation  in  the  cost  of  raw 
sUk  contained  in  these  would  affect  the  total  cost  only  very  little) ,  but 
a  Droportionately  large  amount  of  labor.  These  articles  under  an  ad 
valorem  duty  would  be  subjected  to  strong  foreign  competition. 
Particularly  would  this  be  the  case  with  fabrics  produced  in  China 
and  Japan,  where  labor  is  extremely  cheap,  and  tnese  fabrics  would 
therefore  be  freely  imported  under  an  ad  valorem  duty.  Both  these 
countries  have  made  immense  progress  in  the  last  few  years  under 
the  guidance  of  European  managers  in  the  production  of  silk  goods 
fit  for  the  European  and  American  markets,  and  their  product,  under 
a  purely  ad  valorem  tariff,  would  no  doubt  be  imported  in  such 
large  quantities  into  the  United  States  as  to  take  away  work  from 
a  good  many  thousands  of  looms  now  occupied  on  similar  fabrics 
in  this  country. 

For  these  reasons  a  specific  tariff,  graduated  upward  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  weight  of  a  square  yard  of  fabric  decreases,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  insure  equitable  protection  for  the  home 
industry.  ^ 

We  trust  that  your  committee  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  arguments  which  have  been  presented  upon  this  point  and  will 
not  undo  the  work  which  has  so  carefully  and  scientifically  been 
developed  over  a  long  period  of  years. 


JOHH  H.  STEARNS  A  CO.,  334  POTTBTH  AVENITE,  NEW  YORK,   N.   Y.,   BY 

LOUIS  STEARNS,  SECRETARY. 

New  York,  May  )?,  191S. 
Hon.  Chabi^»  S.  Thomas, 

Senate  O-fj^e  BvUding^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  the  proposed  Underwood  tariff  bill 
changes  this  schedule  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  rates. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  specific  rates 
for  this  schedule  and  we  protest  against  this  change. 

Specific  rates  accurately  fix  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  collected. 

Ad  valorem  rates  leave  the  amount  uncertain,  because  the  value  of 
a  silk  fabric  is  not  fixed  and  can  not  be  determined  accurately,  even 
by  an  expert  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  value  of  a  silk  fabric  oiten  varies  from  week  to  week,  depend- 
ing not  only  upon  material  and  labor,  but  also  upon  the  color  and  de- 
sign and  whether  it  is  in  or  out  of  style.    Also  the  basis  of  value  for 
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entry  is  the  cost  at  the  port  of  export  and  the  same  article  produced 
in  two  different  countries — for  example,  France  and  Japan^  where 
labor  costs  vary  widely — will  have  two  different  values  for  entry 
into  this  country. 

Ad  valorem  rates  render  the  Government  subject  to  heavy  losses 
by  undervaluations  on  the  part  of  dishonest  importers. 

Every  country  which  has  a  tariff  on  silks  has  made  it  a  s}>ecific 
tariff. 

The  first  specific  tariff  on  silk  for  this  country  was  under  the 
Wilson  bill,  made  under  the  Cleveland  administration,  and  it  has 
been  specific  ever  since. 

For  this  country  to  revert  to  an  ad  valorem  tariff  would  be  retro- 
gression. 

For  these  reasons  an  ad  valorem  tariff  on  silks  is  obnoxious  to 
both  the  importers  and  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  we  ear- 
nestly urge  your  committee  to  obtain  specific  rates  for  this  schedule  in 
the  proposed  tariff. 


PASSAVANT   A   CO.,   440   POUETH   AVENTTE,   HEW   YORK,   H.   Y.,   BY   ALB. 

WATSON. 

New  York,  May  20,  1913. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

In  care  of  Senate  Finance  Com/mittee,  Washington^- D.  C, 

Sir:  As  a  dealer  in  silks  for  the  last  40  years,  the  writer  begs  to 
present  to  you  reasons  why  the  specific  rate  of  duty  is  preferable  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty. 

After  a  piece  of  silk  is  made,  the  manufacturer  himself  can  not 
always  put  a  definite  price  on  the  article,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
the  color  or  coloring  designs,  and  even  on  arrival  of  same  invoice 
one  case  of  one  shade  will  be  worth  25  per  cent  more  than  anothej 
case  of  goods  made  at  the  same  time.  As  you  of  course  know,  fash- 
ion is  fickle,  and  at  times  some  colors  will  bring  a  full  market  pric*. 
whereas  other  shades,  which  were  apparently  desirable  when  oroered, 
have  been  passed  by  by  the  consuming  public,  and  the  result  is  such 
colors  are,  and  have  to  be,  sold  at  a  large  reduction. 

Tfhe  many  years  that  we  have  had  an  ad  valorem  duty  there  have 
been  controversies  as  to  proper  value  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
question  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  importer,  but  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion of  the  appraisers  themselves;  and  to  absolutely  fix  the  value  of 
any  one  quality  is  always  a  matter  of  conjecture,  more  or  less. 

When  the  specific  schedule  was  adopted,  it  was  only  presented  to 
the  Government  after  months  and  years  of  investig|ation,  and,  al- 
though it  is  not  perfect,  there  are  inequalities  which  in  the  schedule 
presented  to  your  honorable  committee  we  have  tried  to  eliminate 
as  much  as  possible.  We  would  ask  you  most  earnestly  to  give  the 
silk  article  the  benefit  of  specific  rates.  It  avoids  dimculties,  con- 
troversies, and  differences  of  opinion  between  customhouses  in  the 
different  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  schedule  itself  may  look  somewhat  complicated,  but  by  a  little 
study  anjr  appraiser  can  soon  master  it,  whereas  in  the  matter  of 
values  it  is  of  almost  daily  fluctuation,  and  you  can  readily  under- 
stand where  the  article  is  brought  into  the  port  of  New  York  or  in 
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the  port  of  Hartford  or  San  Francisco  wide  variation  can  take  place. 
The  writer  believes  that  if  you  would  refer  this  matter  to  the  customs 
or  appraisers'  division  of  the  New  York  customhouse,  examiners 
will  without  doubt  agree  that  specific  duties,  especially  the  last  four 
years,  have  to  a  great  degree  facilitated  the  appraising  of  the  mer- 
chandise without  a  question  as  to  the  duty.  We  might  cite  facts 
that  under  ad  valorem  duties  controversies  were  of  daily  occurrence, 
whereas  under  the  specific  rates  reappraisements  are  a  very  small 
percentage  compared  with  the  former  methods. 

In  writing  you  we  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  nor  a  decrease,  unless 
you  see  fit  to  make  it  so.  We  do  ask,  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
and  the  Government's  best  interest,  that  specific  duties  be  conserved 
on  silks.  We  know  of  no  opposition  to  a  specific  schedule,  as  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  workings  are  a  unit  in  asking  a  specific 
rate. 

We  be^  you  most  earnestly  to  consider  this  matter,  satisfied  that 
an  investigation  will  prove  our  contention  and,  by  enacting  a  specific 
rate,  avoid  litigation,  saving  expense  to  the  Government  and  mer- 
chant. 

o 
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WILLIAM  HUGHES,  New  Jersey. 


THOMAS  P.  aORE,  Oklahoma. 
BOIES  PENROSE,  Pennsylvania. 
HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Maasachusetts. 
PORTER  J.  McCUMBER,  North  Dakota. 
REED  SMOOT,  Utah. 
JACOB  H.  GALLINGER,  New  Hampshire. 
CLARENCE  D.  CLARK,  Wyoming. 
ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Wisconsizw 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  paragraph  numbers  in  the  captions  refer  to  the  numbers  in 
H.  R.  3321  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Duplicates  of  briefs  printed  in  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  omitted. 
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Albertype  Co.;  par.  333,  photogelatm  printed  matter 1463 

AJlen,  J.  F.;  par.  337,  photogelatm  prmted  matter 1490 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of  Greater  New  York ;  par.  333,  lithogiaphfl 1447 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association;  par.  330,  printing  paper 1408 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association;  par.  340,  paper  bags,  etc 1500 

Anaco  Co. ;  par.  332,  photographic  paper 1432 

Beaver  Co.;  par.  328,  sheawing  paper,  etc 1395 

Benjamin,  Simon;  -par.  337,  photogelatin  printed  matter 1487 

Bloom  Bros,  Co. ;  par,  337,  view  post  cards 1468 

Bradv,  Peter  J. ;  par.  333,  lithographs 1447 

B(ipeldt,  Geo.,  &  Co. ;  par.  331,  crdpe  paper 1420 

British-American  Bank  Note  Co.,  of  Ottawa,  Canada;  par.  337,  steel-engraved 

flecuritieB 1484 

Bnmner,  William  T. ;  par.  332,  parchment 1433 

Burdett,  Wardwell  &  Ives;  par.  330,  printing  paper 1397 

Bush,  Clark  J.;  par.  341,  wallpaper 1493 

Campbell  Art  Co. ;  par.  337,  photogelatin  printed  matter 1491 

Carter,  W.  L.;par.  332,  surface-coated  papers 1424 

Ceramic  Transfer  Co. ;  par.  333,  decalcomanias 1460 

Clarke  &  Courts;  par.  333,  lithographs 1439 

Clam)  Envelope  Go.  etal.;  par.  340,  paper  bags,  etc 1498 

Coakley,  W.  O. ;  par.  333,  hthographs .' 1441 

Courts,  George  M.;Dar.  333,  lithographs 1439 

DejoDj^e,  Louis,  &  Co. ;  par.  332,  surface-coated  papers 1421, 1424 

Detroit  Publishing  Co.;  par.  337,  view  post  cards 1463 

Donaldson,  Robt.  M.;  par.  333,  lithc^raphs 1435 

Doty  &  Scrimgeaus;  par.  332,  surface-coated  papers 1428 

Dutton,  E.  P.,  Co. ;  par.  333,  lithographs 1444 

EaBtman  Kodak  Co.;  par.  332,  photographic  papers 1429 

Esleeck,  A.  W.;par.  334,  writing  paper 1462 

Fairman  Co.;  par.  333,  photogelatm  printed  matter 1452 

Fischer,  A.  T.;  par.  333,  lithographs 1451 

Flammer,  Edward  F. ;  par.  337,  photogelatin  printed  matter 1488 

Oaertner,  Rudolph,  et  al. ;  par.  333,  decalcomanias 1454, 1460 

Hamilton,  Francis  E.  H. ;  par.  340,  manufactures  of  paper 1497 

Hartford  City  Paper  Co. ;  par.  332,  parchment 1431 

Hastings,  Arthur  C,  par.  340,  paper  bags,  etc 1500 

Hoombeek'e,  John  C,  Sons;  par.  329,  wood  pulp 1396 

Hurrey,  C.  B.;  par.  328,  sheathing  paper,  etc 1395 

Illustrated  Postal  Card  &  Novelty  Co.;  par.  337,  photogelatin  printed  matter. .  1487 

International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders;  par.  337,  books 1487 

International  Protective  Association  of  Lithographic  Press  Feeders,  United 

States  and  Canada;  par.  333,  lithographs 1441 

Intemational  Sign  Co.;  par,  333,  lithographs 1451 

Kjopp,  E.  C,  Co.;  par.  337,  view  post  cards 1483 

Linn«;Bton,  W.  A. ;  par.  337,  view  post  cards 1463 

MacGlashan,  W.  G.;  par.  328,  sheathing  paper,  etc 1395 

McKervan,  Chas.;  par.  334,  writing  paper 1462 

McLoughKn  Bros.;  par.  333,  lithographs 1434 

Jucrae,  John;  par.  333,  lithographs 1444 

May,  Peter;jpar.  333,  decalcomanias 1460 

Mayncr,  A.  W.,  par.  332,  wrapping  paper 1420 
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Meriden  Graviire  Co. ;  par.  337,  photogelatin  printed  matter 1490 

Meyercord,  Geo.  R. ;  par.  333,  lithographs 1435 

Moses,  H.  A.;  par.  334,  writing  paper 1462 

Murphy,  Geoige  (Inc.);  par.  332,  carbon  tissues 1431 

Nashua  Gummed  &  Coated  Paper  Co. ;  par.  332,  surface-coated  papers 1424 

National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers;  par.  333,  lithographs 1435 

Norris  &  Hurd;  par.  337,  view  post  cards 1481 

Norris,  John;  par.  330,  printing  pap6r 1408 

O'Brien,  Emmet;  par,  333,  decalcomanias 1461 

Omwake,  John;  par.  333,  lithographs 1446 

Patterson  Parchment  Paper  Co. ;  par.  332,  parchment 1433 

Pfeiffer,  Curt  J.;  par.  331,  cr^pe  paper .• 1420 

Powers,  John  C. ;  par.  337,  steel-engraved  securities .• 1484 

Prager  Co.;  par.  341,  wall  paper 14^3 

Quick,  N.  A.;  par.  337,  books 1487 

Reed,  Horace;  par.  333,  lithographs 1435 

Reilly,  Peter  H.,  &  Bro.  Co. ;  par.  341,  wall  paper 1496 

Reinhardt,  E.  J.;  par.  337,  books 14S7 

Rice  Arthur  F. ;  par.  337,  photogelatin  printed  matter 1491 

Rue,  Charles  H. ;  par.  333,  photogelatin  printed  matter 1453 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co.  of  Wooaland,  Me.,  et  al. ;  par.  330,  printing  paper 1397 

Schmidt,  F.  J. ;  par.  337,  view  poet  cards ^83 

Shuart,  W.  H.;  par.  332,  surface-coated  papers ft24 

Soutliem  Paper  Co. •  par.  332,  wrapping  paper 1420 

Sprin^eld  Glazed  Paper  Co. ;  par.  332,  suimce-coated  papers 1424 

Stebbms,  T.  W.;  par.  332,  photographic  paper 1430 

Teich,  Curt,  &  Co.  (Inc.)  et  al.: 

Par.  333,  lithographs 1438 

Par.  337,  view  post  cards 1464 

Tidewater  Paper  Mills  Co.;  par.  330,  countervailing  duty 1419 

Translucent  Window  Sign  Co.;  par.  333,  decalcomanias 1460 

Troeger  &  Bucking;  par.  333,  decalcomanias 1461 

TJllman  Manufacturing  Co. ;  par.  337,  photogelatin  printed  matter 1489 

United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  C)o. ;  par.  333,  lithographs 1446 

Van  Duzer,  I.  O. ;  par.  332,  surface-coated  papers 1421, 1424 

Van  Winkle,  B.  A.;  par.  332,  parchment 1431 

Venning,  W.  L. ;  par.  333,  photogelatin  printed  matter 1452 

Williams,  Chas.  W. ,  &  Co. ;  par.  332,  sunace-coated  papers 1425 

Wyanoak  Publiehing  Co. ;  par.  337,  photogelatin  printed  matter 14hS 

SCHEDULE  N. 

Adler,  Jacob,  &  Co.;  pars.  371-374,  leather  gloves lflw> 

Aetna  Powder  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  par.  356,  blasting  caps 1578 

Alpert,  Adolph;  par.  347,  horn  buttons 1&43 

American  Gem  &  Pearl  Co. ;  par.  367,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  1613 

American  Haircloth  Co. ;  par.  363,  haircloth 1602 

American  Manufacturers  of  Dolls  &  Toys;  par.  350,  dolls,  etc 1551 

American  Manufacturers  of  Leather  Dress  Gloves;  pars.  371-374,  leather 

gloves 1639 

Ansco  Co.;  par.  390,  photographic  films 1714 

Arbib,  E.  J.,  et  al. ;  par.  357,  feathers,  etc 15*^l 

Armstrong,  Edwin  E.,  et  al. ;  par.  376,  harness,  saddlery,  etc 1651 

Armstrong,  Robert  C. ;  par.  388,  lead  pencils 1602 

Arnold,  Cheney  &  Co. ;  par.  379,  ivory  tusks 1672 

A£ft)estos  &  Rubber  Works  of  America ;  par.  377,  asbestos 1659 

Associated  Fur  Manufacturers  (Inc.)  of  New  York;  par.  358,  furs 1683 

Associated  Importers  &  Manufacturers  of  Human  Hair ;  par.  :J61,  huinnii 

hair 1600 

Association  of  American  Embroidery  &  Lace  Manufacturers  (Inc.) ;  par. 

868,  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces 162*^ 

Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Laces  and  Embroideries,  etc.;  par.  868, 

embroideries  and  embroidered  laces 1621 

Ball  &  Socket  Manufacturing  Co.;  par.  347,  snap  fasteners 1544 

Barbe,  Alfred  M. ;  par.  368,  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces 1627 

Behr,  Herman,  &  Co.;  par.  351,  crude  artificial  abrasives 15tn 
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Benn^he,  Bdward  A  Bro.;  par.  357,  feathers,  etc 1586 

Bennet  &  Cooley;  par.  367,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 1610 

Berolzheinier,  Philip;  pars.  388-389,  lead  pencils 1687,1699 

Bf^t  lUolmid;  pnrs.  3S8-389,  lead  pencils •_ 1683 

Bill  &  Caldwell;  par.  364,  hats 1609 

Bishop  Gutta-Percha  C5o. ;  par.  378,  gutta-percha 1661 

Board  of  Game  CommiBsioners  of  Pennsylvania ;  par.  357,  feathers,  etc__  1585 

Braid  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  par.  343,  straw  braids.  1518 

Bretzfelder,  C.  B.;  par.  368,  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces 1627 

Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Co.;  par.  368,  coach  laces 1633 

Brigham-Hopkins  Co.;  par.  343,  straw  hats  and  braids 1509 

Bronston  Bros.  &  Co. ;  par.  342,  straw  hats  and  braids 1508 

Byrne,  J.  F. ;  pars.  346  and  347,  buttons,  etc 1520 

Cable-Nelson  Piano  Co.;  par.  379,  ivory  tusl^s 1669 

California  Cap  Co.;  par.  356,  blasting  caps 1569 

Cily  Button  Works;  pars.  346  and  347,  buttons,  etc 1520 

Cobb,  J.  H. ;  par.  351,  emery  grains,  etc 1563 

CoUaday,  Hensel  Co.;  par.  342,  braids,  etc 1507 

Comstock,  Cheney  &  Co. ;  par.  379,  ivory  tusKs 1666 

Consolidated  Button  Co.  et.  al. ;  par.  347.  vegetable  ivory  buttons.  1525, 1529, 1531 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co. ;  par.  348,  cork  bark 1547 

l>nmmann,  Milton;  par.  343,  straw  hats 1514 

Danforth,  J.  H. ;  pars.  371^74,  leather  gloves 1638 

Dejonge,  Louis,  &  Co.;  par.  369,  glove  leathers 1634 

Diamond  Trade  Tariff  League;  par.  367,  diamonds  and  other  precious 

stones 1615 

Dieckerhoff,  RaflBoer  &  Co.;  par.  347,  shoe  buttons 1541 

IMxon  Pencil  Co.;  par.  388,  lead  pencils 1696 

Dolan,  B.  T. ;  par.  363,  hair  cloth 1602 

Eagle  Pencil  Co.;  par.  388,  lead  pencils 1699 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  par.  390,  photographic  films 1707 

Faber,  A.  W.;  par.  388,  lead  pencils 1090 

Favor,  Irving  P.;  pars.  388-389,  lead  pencils 1689 

Fay,  A.  G. ;  par.  356,  blasting  caps 1578 

Felner  ft  Maass;  par.  357,  feathers,  etc 1581 

Fillmore.  Bdward;  par.  358,  furs 1593 

Fort  Pitt  Powder  Co.;  par.  356,  blasting  caps 1567 

Preyer,  Adolph;  par.  361,  human  hair 1600 

Pnr  Merchants'  Credit  Association  and  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers 

(Inc.)  of  New  York;  par.  358,  furs ^__, 1591 

Garcin,  Ed.  H. ;  par.  377,  asbestos 1659 

Gennert,  G. ;  par.  390,  photographic  films 170O 

German-American  Button  Co. ;  par.  379,  manufactures  of  vegetable  ivory.  1682 

Giant  Powder  Co.  (Cons.),  of  San  Francisco;  par.  356,  blasting  caps 1577 

Glove  Leather  Manufacturers'  Association;  par.  369,  chamois  skins,  etc_  1637 

Gordon  &  Ferguson  et  al. ;  par.  358,  furfe 1589 

Griscom,  Ludlow;  par.  357,  feathers,  etc 1587 

Hackney,  W.  C:  pars.  371-374,  leather  gloves 1638 

Hardtmuth.  I^  &  C;  pars.  388-389,  lead  pencils 1689 

Henseil,  W.  U. : 

Par.    377,   asbestos 1654 

Par.  393,  umbrellas,  etc 1716 

Hoehn  ft  Dieth;  par.  357,  feathers,  etc.i 1586 

Holmes,  Hon.  J.  A.;  par.  356,  blasting  caps 1568 

Houston  &  Liggett;  par.  388,  lead  pencils 1692 

Howard,  R.  8.,  Co.;  par.  379,  ivory  tusks in74 

Hnll,  James  D. ;  par.  343,  straw  hats  and  braids 1509 

Hutrhens  ft  Potter;  par.  369,  leather  gloves 1644 

Hntchinson,  Warren  B. ;  par.  355,  matches 1564 

Ireland.  James  8.;  pars.  371-374,  leather  gloves 1639 

Jamieson.  Alexander  &  Co. ;  par.  368,  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces.  1627 

Kalbfus,  Joseph;  par.  367,  feathers,  etc 1 1585 

Kries  &  Hubbard  et  al;  par.  393,  umbrellas,  etc _.  1716 

Kursheet,  A.  H. ;  par.  368,  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces 1628 

Lawlor,  Martin;  par.  364,  hats 1604 

Uavitt,  H.  B.;  par.  379,  ivory  tusks 1669 
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Levy,  Louis;  par.  367,  rough  diamonds,  etc 1620 

Lindheim,  Norvin  L.;  par.  369,  glove  leather 1634 

Llnnaean  Society  of  New  York;  par.  357,  feathers,  etc 1587 

Llttauer  Bros.;  pars.  371-374,  leather  gloves 1648 

Lytle,  R.  T.;  par..  356,  blasting  caps 1567 

Mclntyne,  P.  C. ;  pars.  371-^74,  leather  gloves 1638 

Malone,  Dudley  Field;  par.  368,  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces 1621 

Malone,  John  J.;  pars.  371-374,  leather  gloves 16^*^ 

Marshall,  James;  par.  364,  hats 1604 

Martin,  August  L. ;  par.  361,  human  hair 1600 

Moore,  George  A.;  par.  356,  blasting  caps 1577 

Naramore,  W.  W. ;  par.  368,  coach  laces 1633 

National  Pencil  Co. ;  pars.  388-389,  lead  pencils 1685 

New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co. ;  par.  351,  emery  grains,  etc 1563 

Nissen,  Ludwig;  par.  367,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 1611 

Noyes,  Henry  T. : 

Par.  379,  manufacturers  of  vegetable  ivory 1535 

Par.  374,  vegetable-ivory  buttons 16^ 

Oldys,  Henry;  par.  357,  feathers,  etc 1587 

Oliver,  R.  L.;  par.  356,  blasting  caps 1669 

Omaha  Jewelers'  Club;  par.  367,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 1619 

Pencil  Exchange;  pars.  388-389,  lead  pencils 1699 

Phillipson,  Samuel,  et  al. ;  par.  343,  straw  hats  and  braids 1510 

Piano  &  Organ  Supply  Co.  et  al. ;  par.  379,  ivory  tusks 1666 

Poole  Piano  Co.;  par.  379,  ivory  tusks 1667 

Porter,  W.  A.;  par.  347,  vegetable  ivory  buttons 1535 

Potter,  G.  C;  leather  gloves 1644 

Pratt,  Read  &  Co.;  par.  379,  ivory  tusks 1666 

Reed,  W.  B. ;  par.  378,  gutta-percha 1661 

Rochester  Button  Co. ;  par.  347,  vegetable  ivory  buttons 1536 

Rooney.  John  J. ;  pars.  388-389,  lead  pencils 16S3 

Rosenfeld,  William  I. ;  par.  367,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 1615 

Rosenthal  &  Heermance;  par.  358,  furs 1501 

Rothschild,  Meyer  D. ;  par.  367,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 1613 

Ryan,  Harry  B. ;  par.  367,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 1619 

Sage,  Nelson ;  par.  347,  vegetable  ivory  buttons 1535, 1536 

Salvation  Match  Co.;  par.  355,  matches 1561 

Scharps,  Albert  T.;  par.  350,  dolls,  etc IWl 

Scribner,  Edward  D. ;  pars.  371-374,  leather  gloves 163<i 

Smith,  Alfred  H.,  Co. ;  par.  344,  brooms  and  brushes 151d 

Smith,  Rowland  H. ;  par.  344,  brooms  and  brushes 1519 

Smyth,  Ellison  A. ;  par.  379,  ivory  tusks 1671 

Snider,  Milton  A.;  iwir.  351,  crude  artificial  abrasives \TiSi 

Snyder  &  Wheeler;  par.  379,  manufactures  of  vegetable  ivory 1681 

Stahel,  Edward  P.,  &  Co. : 

Par.  347,  glass  buttons 1540 

Par.  347,  horn  buttons 1543 

Stephens,  T.  W. ;  par.  390,  photographic  films 1714 

Stltt,  William  J.;  pars.  371-374,  leather  gloves IfiTiO 

Straw  Goods  Associations;  par.  343,  straw  hats  and  braids 1514 

Sylvester  Tower  Co.;  par.  379,  ivory  tusks 16t;0 

Thompson,  Charles  O. ;  par.  347,  ivory  buttons 1529 

Tiffany  &  Co.;  par.  367,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 1610 

Townsend  Grace  Co.;  par.  343,  straw  hats  and  braids 1510 

Traut  &  Hine  Manufacturing  Co. ;  par.  347,  snap  fasteners 1544 

Ullmann,  Joseph;  par.  358,  furs 1S9S 

United  Hatters  of  North  America;  par.  364,  hats 1604 

United  States  Asbestos  Co.;  par.  377,  asbestos 1654 

United  States  Fastener  Co. ;  par.  347,  snap  fasteners 1544 

Vienna  Pearl  Button  Co.  (Inc.)  ;  par.  347,  pearl  buttons 1522 

Waitzfelder,  A.  S.,  and  others;  par.  343,  straw  braids 15T5 

Walton,  Jacob  W.,  Sons;  par.  378,  hora  combs 1^53 

Waterbury  Button  Co.;  par.  347,  snap  fasteners 1544 

W^eissenborn,  O.  H.;  pars.  388-389,  lead  pencils in«> 

Williams,  Harry  D. ;  par.  379,  ivory  tusks 1675 

Williams,  Howard  Hunter;  par.  351,  emery  grains 1562 
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Willis,  D.  A.:  par.  347,  pearl  buttons 1522 

Wood  &  Brooks  C6.;  par.  379,  ivory  tusks 1675 

Woll,  Peter.  &  Sons  Feather  Co. ;  par.  357,  feathers,  etc 1580 

Wood  &  Hyde  C5o. ;  par.  369,  chamois  skins,  etc 1637 

FREE  LIST. 

Amalgamated  Glassworkers'  International  Association  of  America;  par. 

1557.  stained  glass ' 1938 

.American  Manufacturing  Ck). ;  par.  416,  bagging  for  cotton 1736 

American  National  Live  Stock  Association;  par.  648,  meats 1831 

American  Porpoise  Lace  Co. ;  par.  534,  shoe  laces 1822 

Arend,  F.  J.;  par.  450,  cream  separators ^ 1777,1780 

Ashcraft,  C.  W.;  par.  566,  cottonseed  oil 1849 

Badger.  (George  B. ;  par.  534,  shoe  laces 1822 

Baugh  &  Sons  Co. ;  par.  455,  charcoal,  blood  char,  etc 1792 

Becker,  F.  D. ;  par.  649,  lumber  and  shingles 1912 

Biscuit  &.  Cracker  Manufacturers'  Association;  par.  425,  biscuit,  bread, 

etc 1743 

Blehdon,  V.  R. ;  par.  492.  flax  straw 1799 

Blodgett  Milling  Co. ;  par.  444,  buckwheat  and  buckwheat  flour 1757 

Borden  Condensed  Milk  Co. ;  par.  551,  condensed  milk 1841 

Bouron,  James;  par.  558,  cut  tacks,  etc 1858 

Brassil.  D.  S. ;  par.  422,  Bibles 1742 

Brewster,  B.  H.,  Jr. ;  par.  455,  charcoal,  blood  char,  etc 1792 

Bromand,  E.  A.,  Co. ;  par.  420,  beeswax 1740 

Brownell.  W.  M. ;  par.  425,  biscuit,  bread,  etc 1743 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. ;  par.  591,  iron  or  steel  rails 1881 

Calvert,  Thomas;  par.  657,  stained  glass 1944 

Carstens.  Thomas;  par.  566,  seed  oils,  etc 1859 

Case.  J.  I..  Plow  Works;  par.  401,  agricultural  Implements 1723 

Cassella  Color  Co.;  par.  518,  indigo  and  hydron  blue 1800 

Castle,  Gotthell  &  Overton;  par.  571,  crude  paper  stock,  etc 1863 

Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas;  par.  548,  meats 1831 

Champion  Fiber  Co.;  par.  651,  wood  pulp 1928 

Clawson.  F.  E. ;  par.  403,  wood  alcohol 1725 

Cleary.  Edward  M. ;  par.  469,  copper  clippings 1793 

Colorado  Condensed  Milk  Co.;  par.  651,  condensed  milk 1840 

Ojrbett,  J.  A. ;  par.  444,  buckwheat  and  buckwheat  flour 1705 

Com  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association;  par.  548,  meats 1827 

Cotton  Seed  Crushers*  Association  of  Texas;  par.  548,  meats 1831 

Cowan.  8.  H.;  par.  548,  meats 1831 

Creasy.  William  T. ;  par.  403,  wood  alcohol 1728 

Calbertson.  J.  J.: 

Par.  430,  press  cloths 1751 

Par.  556,  cottonseed  oil 1849 

Cutler,  George  C. ;  par.  651,  wood  pulp 1930 

David,  Bdmund  B. ;  par.  412,  exports  reimported 1734 

Havls.  H.  J,;  par.  548,  meats 1828 

Decorative    Glass   Workers'    Protective   Association;    par.   657,    stained 

glass 1 1937 

I»e  T^vfll  Separator  Co.;  par.  450,  cream  separators 1777,1780 

Demarest.  B.  W. ;  par.  649,  lumber,  etc 1911 

Denver,  Boulder  &  Western  Rnilroad  Co. ;  par.  635,  tungsten-bearing  ores.  1902 

Dickey,  H.  H. ;  par.  591,  iron  or  steel  rails 1883 

East  Buffalo  Live  Stock  Association;  par.  548,  meats 1828 

Edgar.  William  C. ;  par.  438,  bran  and  wheat  screenings 1756 

Eimer  &  Amend;  par.  412,  exports  reimported 1735 

Elklnton,  William  T.;  par.  609,  silicate  of  soda 1885 

Emson,  William  B.;  par.  450,  typewriters 1786 

Employing  Bookbinders  of  New  York;  par.  422,  Bibles 1742 

Feeley.  W.  J..  Co. ;  par.  578,  ecclesiastical  goods 1873 

Feeney,  James  L.;  par.  432,  books 1755 

F'ordyce.  Samuel  W.,  jr.;  par.  416,  bagging  for  cotton 1736 

Folger.  J.  A.,  etal.;  par.  629,  tea 1900 

OlITard,  James  M.;  par.  450,  typewriters 1782 
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Goeman  Grain  Co.;  par.  593,  rye  and  rye  flour 1JW4 

Goodliue,  Harry  Eldredge  Co.;  par.  657,  stained  glass 1037 

Greaney,  CJon.,  et  al. ;  par.  657,  stained  glass 1937 

Grand  Crossing  Tack  Co.;  par.  558,  cut  tacks,  etc 1857 

Greene,  Edward  M. ;  par.  534,  leather 1822 

Haas,  Baruch  &  Co.;  par.  629.  tea 1.S97 

Halllwell,  Edward  L. ;  par.  578,  ecclesiastical  goods 1S73 

Hamilton,  Francis  E. : 

Par.  ^12,  exports  relmpotted 17.35 

Par.  657,  stained  glass 1J^8 

Harvey  &  Outerbridge;  par.  556,  cod  oil 1855 

Hauenstein  &  Co.;  par.  430,  press  cloths 1752 

Hayes,  W.  B. ;  par.  635,  tungsten-bearing  ores 1902 

Heinigke,  Otto  W. ;  par.  657,  stained  glass 11M4 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.:  par.  551,  condensed  milk 1^7 

Hemmick,  Alice  (formerly  Alice  Barney)  ;  par.  658,  works  of  art inr»l 

Herscheli  Paul  B. ;  par.  401,  agricultural  implements 1722 

Home  Market  Club;  par.  490,  fresh  fish 1794 

Houston  County  Oil  Mill  &  Manufacturing  Co.;  par.  430,  press  cloths I'M 

Hunt,  Henry;  par.  657,  stained  glass lfW<> 

International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders;  par.  432,  books 17.^) 

Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association : 

Par.  430,  press  cloths 1751 

Par.   566,   cottonseed   oil IMO 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator  Co.;  par.  450,  cream  separators 17*vv 

Keffer,  Charles  A.;  par.  438,  bran  and  wheat  screenings l7r»T 

Kelley,  M.  F. ;  par.  534,  boots  and  shoes isiii 

Kingman  Plow  Co.;  par.  401,  agricultural  implements 1721 

Laird,  Schober  &  Co.;  par.  534,  boots  and  shoes 1820 

Lamb,  F.  S. ;  par.  657,  stained  glass 1944 

Landell,  Gilbert;  par.  551,  condensed  milk 1S40 

Tilvesley,  T.  A..  &  Co.;  par.  216,  hops,  etc 1721 

Livingstone,  Colin  H. ;  par.  651,  wood  pulp 1019 

Loewy,  Benno;  par.  549,  medals l>^r» 

Lummls,  William  G. ;  par.  432,  books 17r»5 

McCawna,  C.  B. ;  par.  551,  condensed  milk ls::f» 

McOomas,  George  J.;  par.  591.  iron  or  steel  rails 1?^S1 

McElwaIn,  W.  H.,  Co.;  par.  534,  boots  and  shoes 1^17 

McMillan,  C.  Lee,  &  Co.  (Ltd.)  ;  par.  416,  bagging  for  cotton 1740 

Malone,  Francis  M. ;  par.  548,  meats 1820 

Marsh,  Wilbur  W. ;  par.  459,  cream  separators 17^0 

Marvin,  Thomas  O. : 

Par.  490,  fresh  fish 1794 

Par.  572,  print  paper,  etc 18fi6 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers*  Board  of  Trade;  par.  576,  personal  efTootS-  18<1<^ 

Miles,  W.  C. ;  par.  649,  lumber  and  shingles 19<K> 

Meyer,  E.  G. ;  par.  551,  condensed  milk 1>C7 

Mitchell,  George  F. ;  par.  629,  tea 1899 

Mohawk  Condensed  Milk  Co.;  par.  551,  condense  milk 183«> 

Monson,  T.  L. ;  par.  551,  condensed  milk isr>s 

Montana  Stock  Growers'  Association;  par.  548,  meats 182fi 

Montgomery,  James  M. ;  par.  629,  tea 19t>0 

Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Co.;  par.  651.  wood  pulp lt>2r» 

Mount  Union  Tanning  &  Extract  Co.;  par.  534,  leather 1822 

Moyle,  J.  H. ;  par.  548,  meats 1S31 

Mueller,  M.  A.;  par.  657,  stained  glass 1047 

Myers,  F.  W. ;  par.  401,  agricultural  implements 1722 

National  Association  of  Tanners;  par.  534,  leather 1«2?. 

National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association;  par.  534,  boots  and 

shoes 1<14 

National  Implement  &  Vehicle  Association ;  par.  401,  agricultural  impl^ 

ments 1722 

National  Ornamental  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association;  par.  657.  stained 

glass vvr\ 

National  Shoe  Retailers*  Association;  par.  534.  boots  and  shoes 1«14 

National  Wood  Chemical  Association;  par.  403,  wood  alcohol 172r» 
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National  Shoe  Wholesalers'  Association;  par.  534,  boots  and  shoes 1814 

National  Wool  Growers*  Association ;  par.  548,  meats 1831 

New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association ;  par.  534,  boots  and  shoes..  1814 

New  Home  Sewing  Machine  CJo. ;  par.  450,  sewing  machines 1788 

New  York  State  Grange;  par.  403,  wood  alcohol 1728 

Niagara  Alkali  Co.  (Inc.)  ;  par.  584,  caustic  potash 1875 

Oil  Mill  Superintendents'  Association;  par.  430,  press  cloths 1754 

Oldahoma  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association;  par.  430,  press  cloths 1753 

Oregon  Acetylene  Lighting  Co.  (Inc.) ;  par.  449,  calcium  carbide 1765 

Pacific  Coast  Shippers'  Association;  par.  640,  lumber  and  shingles 1912 

Pacific  Oil  Mills;  par.  566,  seed  oUs,  etc 1859 

Parkhouse,  George  T. ;  par.  430.  press  cloths 1754 

Parrott  R.  T.;  par.  422,  Bibles 1742 

Parsons  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co. ;  par.  651,  wood  pulp 1924 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange;  par.  403,  wood  alcohol 1728 

Perkins,  C.  B.;  par.  449,  calciiun  carbide 1765 

Perkins.  J.  T.,  Co.  et  al. ;  par.  430,  press  cloths 1747 

l*hiladelphla  Quartz  Co.;  par.  609,  silicate  of  soda 1885 

Pilling,  George  P.,  &  Son  and  others;  par.  578,  surgical  instruments 1872 

Powers- Weightman  Rosengarten  Co.;  par  618,  strychnia,  etc 1886 

Price.  E.  F. ;  par.  449,  calcium  carbide ..-  1706 

Randolph,  Hollins  N. ;  par.  403,  wood  alcohol,  etc 1723 

Rathbone,  R.  C. ;  par.  425,  dog  biscuits 1746 

llaj-mond.  D.  W. ;  par.  548,  meats - ,  1826 

Red  Cedar  Shingle  Manufacturers'  Association;  par.  649,  lumber  and 

shingles 1908 

Remington  Typewriter  Co. ;  par.  450,  typewriters 1782 

Richardson,  James  M. ;  par.  450,  sewing  machines 1788 

Ring,  David;  par.  657,  stained  glass 1938 

Robertson.  Reuben  B, ;  par.  651,  wood  pulp 1928 

Rosengarten,  A.  G. ;  par.  (518,  strychnia,  etc 1886 

Ruhm,  H.  D. ;  par.  584,  caustic  potash 1875 

Russell  Co.;  par.  651,  wood  pulp 1925 

Ryon.  John  W. ;  par.  444,  buckwheat  and  buckwheat  flour 1765 

St.  I^wrence  Pulp  &  Lumber  Corporation;  par.  651,  wood  pulp 1924 

Scbonthal,  Joseph,  Iron  Co.;  par.  591,  iron  or  steel  rails 1881 

Schuler-Mueller  Co.;  par.  657,  stained  glass 1947 

Scliwartz.  J.  H.,  and  others;  par.  430,  press  cloths 1753 

Scott,  Albert  J.;  par.  657,  stained  glass 1938 

Scudder,  S.  J. ;  par.  551,  condensed  milk 1836 

Seeman  Bros. ;  par.  629,  tea 1898 

Selt  Thomas :  par.  430,  press  cloths 1754 

Shaw,  Robert  Alfred;  par.  518,  indigo  and  hydron  blue 1800 

Shepard  &  Morse  Lumber  Co. ;  par.  649,  lumber  and  shingles 1913 

Skiddy.  W.  W.;  par.  626,  dyewood  and  tanning  extracts 1887,1888 

Skillings,  Whltneys  &  Barnes'  Lumber  Co. ;  par.  649,  lumber  and  shingles.  1914 

Smith,  A.  R. :  par.  576,  personal  effects 1868 

Hpratt's  Patent  (America)  Limited;  par.  425,  dog  biscuits 1746 

Springer,  Charles  C. ;  par.  651,  wood  pulp 1925 

Standard  Steel  Co.;  par.  558,  cut  tacks,  etc 1858 

»^teiii,  Hirsh  and  others:  par.  627,  tapioca  flour 1895 

Stetson.  Cutler  &  Co.;  par.  651,  wood  pulp 1930 

J'tralt,  J.  H.*  Milling  Co. ;  par.  444,  buckwheat  and  buckwheat  flour 1765 

Strauss,  D.,  &  Co.;  par.  652,  wool  of  the  sheep 1932 

Strauss,  Reich  &  Boyer;  par.  450,  typewriters 1786 

•^truby-Estabrook  Mercantile  Co.;  par.  629,  tea  containers 1902 

Sweets  Steel  Co.:  par.  591,  iron  or  steel  rails 1881 

Sykes,  A.;  par.  548,  meats 1827 

Tacoma  &  Eastern  Lumber  Co.:  par.  649,  lumber  and  shingles 1911 

Tea  Association  of  the  United  Sbites  of  America ;  par.  629,  tea 1900 

1>a  &  Coffee  Trade  Journal :  par  629,  tea 1001 

Thnmas,  W.  S. :  par.  401,  agricultural  implements 1722 

Tliree  K  Shoe  Co.;  par.  534,  boots  and  shoes 1819 

Train.  F.  A.:  par.  649.  lumber  and  shingles '  1908 

Twin  City  Coffee  Roasters*  Association;  par.  629,  tea 1800 

Hiers,  William  H. :  par.  020,  tea 1901 
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Union  Carbide  CJo. ;  par.  449.  calcium  carbide 1766 

Union  Fibre  Co.;  par.  492,  flax  straw lTDt» 

United  States  Rail  Co.;  par.  591,  iron  or  steel  rails 1SS3 

Vogel,  Aug.  H.;  par.  534,  leather 1823 

Webster,  William  M. ;  par.  657,  stained  glass 1933 

Weisse,  Charles  H.;  par.  534,  leather 1825 

West  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers*  Association;  par.  649,  lumber  and 

shingles 1905 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.;  par.  651,  wood  pulp 1919 

West  Virginia  Rail  Co.;  par.  591,  iron  or  steel  rails 1881 

White,  John  G. ;  par.  435,  books,  etc.,  for  libraries 1756 

Wlllers,  Diedrich  K.,  and  others;  par.  622,  vegetable-ivory  buttons 1HS»; 

Willis,  H.  M. ;  par.  401,  agricultural  implements 1723 

Wisconsin  Condensed  Milk  Co.;  par.  551,  condensed  milk 1839 

Wright  &  Graham  Co.  and  others;  par.  629,  tea 1897 

Ziegler,  Dr.  S.  Lewis;  par.  644,  personal  effects  of  travelers I90r» 

INCOME  TAX. 

Allen,  Frederick  L 1979 

American  Bankers'  Association 2095 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 2106 

American  Warehousemen's  Association  (Inc.) 2040 

Armstrong  &  Lewis ' 2016 

Bank  of  New  York 2045 

Beck  Investment  Co 2140 

Blackburn,  T.  W 1961 

Block,  Leon 2049 

Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City,  Mo 2105 

Boisat,  E.  K 2104 

Bryan,  George 2132 

Bullock,  Prof.  Charles  J 2085 

Caldwell,  Masslich  &  Reed 2006 

Carswell,  J.  Frank 2049 

Carter,  Ledyard  &  Milbum 2051 

Chamber  of  Conmaerce,  Bayonne,  N.J 2000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 2004 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America 2001 

Claflin,  John 2004 

Clark,  J.  T 207S 

Criss,  Charles  L 2040 

Daniel,  Walter  Travers 2040 

Day,  W.  A 1971 

Downs,  Murray 1979 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 1971 

Farmers'  Loan  k  Trust  Co 201^ 

First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 2104 

Freund ,  Ernst 2027 

Girard  Trust  Co 204S 

Goodwin,  Elliot  H 2001 

Gram,  Jesse  P 1979 

Griggs,  H.  L 2045 

Guaranty  Trust  C-o.  of  New  York 20IS 

Hall,  Clayton  C 2089 

Hegeman,  John  R 20W 

Hemphill,  Alexander  J 201  ^ 

Hines,  Walker  D 2avs 

Holcomb,  A.  E 21D« 

Hutohina,  James  C 21(M 

Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 2\iM 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America 2006 

Jemison  Real  Estate  &  Insurance  Co 204S 

Kin^lev,  Darwin  P I'^tt 

Lewis,  Charles  E VK%.^ 

Lewis,  Ernest  W 20*6 

Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Exchange W5!* 
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Matheweon,  Douglas 2053 

Metropolitan  life  Insurance  Co 2090 

Missouri  State  League  of  Building  and  Loan  AssociationB 2049 

Morawetz,  Victor 2032 

Morris,  Effingham  B 2048 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 1979 

New  York  life  Insurance  Co 1993 

New  York  Trust  Co 2018 

0  Brien,  Morgan  J 2090 

Paton,  Thomas  B 2095 

Pratt,  SerenoS 2004 

Sanders,  Orr  &  Co 2125 

Steiner,  B 1955 

Stevens,  Harold  C .• .2000 

Thresher,  R.  J 2105 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co 2018 

United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co 2018 

Virginia  Bankers'  Association 2132 

Watson,  Archibald  R 2053 

Woods,  Lawrence  C 2133 

CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATION. 

Alcaide ,  A .  S 2284 

Allen.  Ethan 2270 

American  Association  of  Flint  and  lime  Glass  Manufacturers  (Inc.) 2162 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  (Inc.) 2146 

American  Protective  Tariff  League 2283 

Berriman,  Edward  C 2261 

Beye,  Cudworth 2266 

Black,  Morris  A 2273 

Boston  (Mass.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 2169 

Burgess,  William 2164 

Cheney  Bros 2162 

amrchill  &  Marlow 2145 

Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Tampa 2261 

Citv  Button  Works 2287 

Claflin,  H.  B.,  Co.  et  al 2149 

Customs  Brokers  and  Clerks'  Association  (Inc.)  of  the  Port  of  New  York 2148 

(le  Grandmont ,  E 2145 

Denison,  Winfred  T 2202 

Dirken,  Henk.  Floral  Co 2280 

Dodge  Publishing  Co 2281 

r)owning,  Thomas  H 2208 

Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers'  Association 2229 

Durant  Nurserv  Co 2280 

Eames,  John  C 2149,  2208 

Kvans,  Thomas 2162 

Frankfurter,  Felix 2202 

Crpneral  Chemical  Co 2163 

<JilK»n,  William  J 2178 

'iriswald  Seed  Co 2180 

Hamlin,  Charles  S 2171 

Henderson,  Peter,  &  Co 2280 

HesB  k  Son •. 2288 

Higginson,  John  Hedley 2174 

Howard,  Henry 2271 

Hull  A  Reeve , 2282 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 2197 

J'^nes,  Jerome 2168 

Kanzler,  John : 2162 

Lazarus*  Rosenfeld 2166 

locb,  Wm.,  Jr 2202 

Lowry,  G.  Stephen 2148 

I^wry,  James  Stuart  &  Co 2167 

Md^reery,  J.  C 2208 

VfrHutchison&Co 2280 
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McKibben,  James  A 2169 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesale  Merchants'  Board,  Cleveland,  Ohio 2176 

Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States 2271 

Mason,  J,  F 2281 

Marshall,  Cloyd 2285 

Merchants'  &  Manufacturers'  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  New  York 2232 

Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 2208 

Metz,  H.  A 2208 

Mitchell,  George  F 2281 

Morgan,  James  L 2163 

Mullen,  WUliam  D.,  Co 2284 

National  Association  of  Tanners 2266,  2289 

National  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Association 2273 

Oregon  Nursery  Co i 2280 

Pierce,  S.  S.,  Co 2207 

Portland  Seed  Co 2279 

Porto  Rico  Sugar  Growers'  Association , 2284 

Rooney,  John  Jerome 2208 

Scardefield,  Frank  H. ,  et  al 2277 

Seligmann,  Arthur 2286 

Selz,  J.  Harry 2285 

Sharretts,  Thaddeus  S 2151 

Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Illinois 2285 

Smith,  A.  R 2232 

Society  of  American  Florist  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists 2280 

Solan,  Luigi 2197 

Stone,  N.  I. 2229 

Talcott,  Hon.  Charles  A 2265 

Tampa  Board  of  Trade 2261 

United  States  Potters'  Association 2164 

Van  Ingen,  E.  H.,  &  Co 2202 

Wakeman,  Wilbur  F 2283 

Wireless  Specialty  Apparatus  Co 2285 
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Schedule  M.— PAPERS  AND  BOOKS. 


Par.  328.— SHEATEDTG  PAPSS,  ETC. 

THB  BXAVXB  CO.,  BUFFALO,  K.  T.,  BT  W.  F.  MacGLABHAK  AND  C.  B. 

HUBBBT. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  12, 19 IS. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  Staffs  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Sib:  On  May  23  we  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  haying  under  consideration  Schedule  M  of  thd  Under- 
wood tariff  biU,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  filed  a  brief  in 
support  of  a  proposed  amendment  aflFecting  section  332  of  Schedule  M, 
whereby  the  section  is  made  to  read: 

Sheathing  paper  and  pulp  or  paper  board  in  rolls  used  as  sheathing  for  walls  and 
ceilings,  alM>  roofing  felt,  5  per  centum  ad  valorem — 

instead  of — 
Sheathing  paper  and  roofing  felt,  5  per  centum  ad  valorem — 

thepresent  wording. 

We  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  brief  referred  to,  in  which  is 
set  forth  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  and  a  comparison 
of  so-called  sneathing  paper  with  our  own  product.  After  lurther 
consultation  with  United  States  Government  expert,  C.  D.  Nevius, 
and  upon  his  advice,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  word  ''used''  in 
the  proposed  amendment  should  be  struck  out  and  the  words  ''suit- 
able for  use"  substituted  therefor.  A  study  of  the  tariff  bill  as  a 
whole  and  a  review  of  leading  Treasury  decisions  confirms  the 
statement  of  Afr.  Nevius  that  the  latter  form  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly used  in  cases  where  reference  to  the  use  of  an  article  or  com- 
modity is  essential  to  its  proper  classification.  It  appears  also  to 
be  a  more  desirable  wording  from  the  administration  standpoint. 

We  have  the  honor  to  urge,  therefore,  that  section  332,  Schedule  M, 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sheathing  paper  and  pulp  or  paper  board  in  rolls  suitable  for  use  as  sheathing  for 
v^alls  and  ceilings,  also  roofing  felt,  5  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Our  reauest  is  merely  for  a  definite  classification  in  the  tariff  that 
will  clearly  provide  for  our  product,  and  we  respectfully  ask  your 
favorable  consideration. 
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Enclosure  for  the  Beaver  Co.  in  support  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  sectfon  332,  Bchedale  U,  the 
Underwood  tariff  blU  oefore  the  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senatsu) 

BBIEF. 

Present  form: 

*' Sheathing  paper  and  roofing  felt,  5  per  centum  ad  valorem/' 

Proposed  form,  as  suggested  and  approved  by  Government  expert,  Judge  Shad  S. 
Sharratts: 

*'Sheathing*paner  and  pulp  or  paper  board  in  rolls  used  as  sheathing  for  walls  and 
ceilings;  also  roonng  felt,  5  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Purpose  of  arnenSnerU. — ^To  make  clear  section  332,  Schedule  M,  as  affecting  our 
product.  Present  wording  indefinite  and  imsatisfactory.  It  was  taken  from  former 
tariffs,  published  before  our  improved  sheathing  or  wall  and  ceiling  covering  was 
placed  on  the  market. 

Comvarison  ofao-caUei  aheathing  paper  and  otir  product. — ^Both  are  made  by  the  same 
method,  on  the  same  style  of  machme,  fibers  for  sheathing  paper  being  made  from 
mixtures  of  pulp»  sulphite,  and  old  papers.  It  is  sized  and  often  colored.  Fiben 
for  our  product  pulp  alone  with  small  percentage  of  sulphite  at  times;  sized  but  left 
in  natural  color.  Sneathing  paper  is  of  various  thicknesses,  approximately  averaging 
from  one-thirtieth  inch  to  one-thirty-fifth  inch,  known  to  the  trade  as  paper.    Our 

groduct  is  thicker,  approximately  one-twentieth  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  mown  as  a 
oard .  We  understand  that  the  United  States  appraisers'  office,  in  considering  fibrous 
material,  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  distinction  of  thickness  between  a  paper  and  a 
board.  Our  product  is  built  up  from  rolls  to  three  or  more  thicknesses  and  nnished  at 
our  factories  in  the  United  States  to  make  the  sheets  firm,  affording  better  protection 
a^inst  heat,  cold,  and  sound  as  a  wall  and  ceiling  covering.  Sheauiing  paper  has  its 
disadvantage  for  interior  sheathing  by  being  too  thin  and  not  affording  the  protection 
required.  We  say  the  opportunity  perfected  a  heavier  material  for  interior  lining 
and  marketed  under  the  trade  name  Beaver  Board. 

Our  product  does  not  compete  with  any  other  products  in  any  other  sections  in 
Schedule  M  or  N. 

Our  product  does  compete  with  laths  and  lumber  used  by  competitore,  which  are 
placed  on  the  free  list,  section  651. 

No  question  of  taxation  or  principle  is  involved. 

Our  request  is  for  a  definite  classification  in  the  tariff  that  will 
clearly  provide  for  our  product. 


PW.  829.— WOOD  PULP. 

JOHK  C.  HOOBNBEEK'8  80K8,  KAPANOCH,  K.  T.,  BT  ABTHVB  V. 


Napanoch,  N.  Y.,  May  7, 1913. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance^ 

United  States  Senate,  Waehtngton,  Z>.  C* 

Dear  Sik  :  We  are  engaged  in  the  manuf  actare  of  what  is  known 
in  the  United  States  as  diy  wood  pulp,  and  in  forei^  countries  the 
same  article  is  designated  as  wood  flour.  Our  mill  is  located  at 
Napanoch,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  we,  and  our  father,  now  de* 
ceased,  have  been  engaged  in  that  business  for  14  years  last  past. 

Congress  now  has  under  consideration  the  prcMposed  amendment 
of  the  tariff  known  as  the  ^'  Underwood  tariff  Dill,"  and  paragraph 
No.  651  proposes  to  put  wood  flour  on  the  free  list  The  present 
tariff  imposes  a  duty  on  this  article  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (par. 
No.  215),  and  this  duty  amounts  to  about  $3.50  per  ton  of  2,000 
poimds. 

The  removal  of  this  present  duty  will  make  it  possible  to  import 
wood  flour  from  Europe  at  about  $3.50  per  ton  less  than  the  present 
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cost  of  importation.  The  result  will  be  that  the  present  profit  of  the 
business  to  us  will  be  eliminated,  and  in  this  event  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  either  to  continue  in  business  without  profit  or  to  shut 
down  and  dismantle  our  plant. 

We  earnestly  protest  against  such  a  serious  change  in  the  present 
tariff  as  affects  this  business.  The  business  was  built  up  upon  the 
assumption  that  to  a  reasonable  extent  those  engaged  in  it  would  be 
protected  by  reasonable  tariff  rates,  and  it  seemi^  unjust  that  we 
should  be  driven  out  of  business  by  the  proposed  change  of  law. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  seilious  consideration, 
as  it  vitally  affects  us. 


Par.  330.— psnrTnra  papeb. 

THE  ST.  CBOIX  PAPEB  CO.  OF  WOODLAND,   HE.   AKD  OTHSBS,  BT 

BUBDETT,  WABDWELL  it  IVES,  ATTOBNETS. 

The  St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  and  the 
Berlin  Mills  Co.  are  all  manufacturers  of  news  prmt  paper  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  a  total  output  of  about  1,070  tons  of 
news  print  paper  per  day,  and  employ  about  8,000  men. 

We  believe  that  the  manufacturers  of  news  print  paper  are  entitled 
to  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  such  paper.  But  waiving,  for  the 
purposes  of  argument,  without  abandoning  our  position  in  this 
regard,  we  now  urge  that  if  news  print  paper  is  to  be  put  on  the  free 
list,  as  provided  in  section  573  oi  the  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  House, 
some  provision  be  made  which  will  secure  to  the  manufacturers  of 
paper  in  the  United  States  a  supply  of  their  most  important  raw 
material — wood  and  wood  pulp — without  restriction  and  without 
duty. 

We  urge  that  section  673  be  amended  by  adding  a  proviso  thereto 
so  that  it  bhall  read  as  follows: 

Sic.  573.  Printing  paper  (other  than  paper  commercially  known  as  hand-made,  or 
machine  hand-made  paper,  Japan  paper,  and  imitation  Japan  paper,  by  whatever 
luune  known),  nnaized,  aised,  or  glued,  suitahle  for  the  piintiiig  of  booka  and  news- 
papen,  but  not  for  covers  or  binding,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  valued 
it  not  above  2}  cents  per  pound:  Provmdf  however.  That  if  any  country,  depend- 
ency, province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government,  sball' directly  orindirectly,  in  any 
manner,  forbia  or  restrict  the  exportation  of,  or  impose,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
export  dtttv,  export  license  fee,  or  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  upon  any 
mechaniouly  ground  wood  pulp,  or  any  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp 
in  any  form,  or  printin^^  paper  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  wood  pulp,  there  shall 
be  imposed  upon  printing  paper,  when  imported,  either  directly  or  inairectly,  from 
such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government,  a  duty 
of  oae-lenth  ct  1  cent  per  pound,  when  such  paper  is  valued  at  2i  cents  per  pound  or 
|e«  andr  in  addition  thereto,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  or  other  export  churge 
imposed  by  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government, 
upon  wooa  pulp,  or  pulp  wood,  or  printing  paper. 

The  section  as  amended  adds  a  proviso  in  the  form  of  a  counter- 
vailing clause,*  the  necessity  for  which  is  shown  in  the  attitude  toward 
this  country  which  in  the  past  has  been  and  is  now  taken  by  Canada, 
or  rather  with  the  different  Provinces  of  Canada. 

The  vast  forests  of  Canada  are  divided  into  Crown  and  freehold 
lands,  by  far  the  greater  part  being  Crown  lands  belonging  to  the 
Government  and  subject  to  control  and  regulation  by  the  different 
provincial  governments. 


A^  '•^ii  3e  ici>wn  :LtS7»ar:i?r  The  pen vincisfcl  ^Temments  for  a  num- 
b4fr  n  '^"ar^  jav^*  -jcowh  «!*-*•  »i>jr  >c  "lie  commeflTial  supremacy  of 
-.14?  TxtretL  5mr^&  *atL  in«i»^  'Ji*^  ^nst  of  nansagin^  their  public 
'Afnis.  j^v^  ji  :!d5*t?r  iLsmriTtA.'ya  aainst  ilie  American  manufac- 
rir?r  iiiii  Jii^~^  iuift?»i  ne  •r.iiuiiiLuL  siAiLofarnirer  in  evasion  of  our 
T.irrf  ^w^  b;~  3Ledi..«is  TruurL  ini«  n^  ^uiriir^afc  would  be  considered 
jt-i  be  repn^enabie, 

Fjr  -off^TMueiir*  "iie  airoa  jf  "ie  Tmrio«is  Provinces  will  be  oon- 

T^  .i«?»r*?a:iii:  j?  -^-saiir  oi  -"mm-M  Kr.  ftvn.  ximK  v>  tnB«  fix  the  price  per  acre 
oc  Tuoiii:  JBMs  Mi«t  iitf  '2SZIK  izdll  .•**nfiinimii  ic  s«e  and  jectleaMiit  ana  |»aymeDt. 

S  S.  i>iCiir!*i    I  vi7  .  rtiApcer  :xl.  >crtii3n  2: 

t\««  ■■»»— nmaMi.n»«r-  .f  ^r^'wri  'anif?^  IT  SLj  j&xT  ^JF  ifcut  Under  him autiuvrized to 
disftc  •«&f»:%  saK7  ^[r:ia'~  ji-vosi*s^  ^r  nr.  -^juh^s  jb.  ckip  imgaatcd  Ixads  of  the  Crown  at 
vii.^  r&r<dtft  iQti  jubie*:''  i.*  9ii:ri  '•jBiri':i«*ii&  r^oriiuzoGgw  and  restrictions  as  may  from 
tsflw  "x/  ~2mKf  >?  yrtpisjiLH^  77  ^fti^  iid^icaiBa:  gj  m  1  ii—  in  cooncil  and  of  which  notice 


*"r^5?i«i'~t  ar.-t   i*^ 


l>i  :>e  :  ^v>  t;iv  ?c  Sep'ecirer.  I^^K.  a  notice  was  issued  by  author- 
::y  or  a^L  *r:»fr  .r  tiie  lieuterart  sovemor  in  council*  amending  the 
l>.*wr.  ::r**:**fr  r^f^LJi::t:n2>  by  ad«iii3^  an  order  and  regulation  pro- 
v:cr*:;r  rr^:  lj-i?rj?«?e5?  *r  ?tb:^rs  ec^raged  in  cutting  timber  on  Crown 
lar«i>     r    i-.Tiz:^.  i'^rir:^.  or  towing  the  same  in  Canadian  waters 

:rLr^e  mfr.or  exceptions)  emplov  only  persons 
cil^  in  Canada/*  and  that  the  five  stock,  pro- 
visions,  s^^iprl:^.  and  zraterial  used  in  such  operations  shoula  be 
piirvhase^l  in  Canada,  See  '"^  Order  of  lieutenant  governor  in  coun- 
cil." hereto  attached  aa^  Exhibit  A.* 

On  Decifciber  1^  1:$^.  «a  octier  in  o^JiKil  coaqieUed  ownem  of  timber  limits. 
leaded  from  the  Cn^wn  in  <>cher  voidi;.  non  the  Ontario  department  of  Ciown  hnds 
aad  ioiasts^  afl«r  Aptu  Ji^  1:^7.  «>  ■aaiilailam  within  the  limits  all  timber  cut  on 
these  limits 

On  April  91^.  1^00  v63  Ticcoria.  ch.  11».  a  law  was  pawrd  providing  that  licenses 
for  cuttinft  pulp  wood  hom  Crowm  laadi  ib  that  Ptovince  are  strictly  confined  to  pulp 
wood  to  be  nanuisctiiied  into  wood  palp  in  Cknada.  In  other  words,  no  pulp  wood 
is  to  be  shipped  tiom  the  Ph>Tinc«  01  Ontario  to  foraign  ooimtries  as^ulp  wood,  but 
to  be  mamilactaied  into  wood  pulp  in  the  Dooainkm  of  Ouiada.  (Fxmt  this  statute, 
see  Exhibit  B.^ 

On  Mav  4.  1900,  an  order  in  co«mcil  pioTided  that  no  hemlock  baric  cut  on  Crown 
lands  in  Ontario  tor  the  use  of  tannine  leather,  or  for  the  use  of  any  other  manufacturing 
proceiB^  could  be  shipped  beyond  Uie  Dominion. 

On  October  16,  1907.  the  Crown  lands  department  in  issuing  an  advertisement  for 
the  sale  of  the  right  to  cut  pulp  wood  on  Government  lands,  notified  would-be  tenderer 
that  in  addition  to  paying  Crown  dues,  they  would  be  required  to  establish  a  paper 
mill  in  which  the  pulp  wood  must  be  manw'iactured  into  paper. 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Laws  of  British  Columbia  (1908)  chapter  30,  section  49: 

All  timber  cut  under  lease,  special  license,  or  general  license,  from  Provincial  landd 
lying  west  of  the  Cascade  Ran^  of  mountains,  must  be  manufactured  wiU&in  the  con^ 
ones  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  otherwise  the  lease,  special  license.  01 
general  license  shall  be  canceled. 

By  statute,  1911,  chapter  29,  section  7,  this  was  extended  to  covel 
the  whole  Province. 
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Acting  under  this  statute  the  Province  of  British  Coliunbia  has 
leased  its  Province  lands  to  various  companies.  The  important 
provisions  of  these  leases  are  as  follows:  The  citations  are  from 
lease  dated  January  9,  1907,  to  the  Canadian  Industrial  Co.  (Ltd.), 
assigned  October  22,  1909,  to  the  Powell  River  Paper  Co. 

To  have  and  hold  the  premises  herebv  demised  unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said  lessee 
for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  hereof,  for  the  purpose  only  of  cutting 
and  taking  therefrom  timber,  wood,  and  trees  for  conversion  into  pulp  or  paper,  and  of 
erecting  on  my  portion  of  said  land  all  mills,  engines,  buildings,  and  machinery  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  business  *  *  *,  That  me  said 
leasee  *  *  *  shall  erect,  equip,  and  maintain  within  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  a  pulp  or  paper  mill  having  a  capacity  for  an  output  of  one  ton  of  pulp  or 
one-half  ton  of  paper  for  each  and  every  square  mile  of  timber  limits  included  in  this 
lease  *  *  «.  Provided,  That  said  lessee  shall  not  be  entitled  to  cut,  carry  away,  or 
use  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  any  of  the  timber,  etc. 

The  Powell  River  Paper  Co.,  in  the  assignment  of  October  22, 1909, 
agreed  with  the  Government  to  expend  not  less  than  $500,000  in  the 
coDstniction  of  a  pulp  mill  or  a  paper  and  pulp  mill  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  not  less  than  100  tons  oi  pulp,  and — 

The  paper  company  further  agrees  that  they  will  not  manufacture  or  sell  any  lumber 
from  the  premises  comprised  in  any  of  said  pulp  leases  until  the  pulp  mill  or  pulp  and 
paper  mill  having  a  daily  capacity  as  above  mentioned  shall  be  complete  and  in 
operation,  except  such  as  may  be  recjuired  in  the  erection  of  the  p»aper  company's 
own  buildings  or  other  similar  works  in  connection  with  the  installation  of  sucn  pulp 
plant. 

With  these  prohibitions  against  the  export  of  pulp  in  force  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  ruled  that  paper  made 
from  wood  cut  from  province  lands  in  British  Columbia,  together  with 
that  cut  on  Crown  lands  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick, 
was  not  entitled  to  enter  this  country  free  of  duty  under  section  2  of 
the  Reciprocity  Act,  whiqh  provided  that  pulp  and  paper  should 
come  in  n«e  only 

on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty  *  *  *  or  any  prohibition  or 
restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  *  *  *  shall  have  been  imposed  upon 
such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper, 
hoaro,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board. 
(T.  D.  Ormlar  No.  48,  Division  of  Customs,  July  26, 1911.) 

Subsequently  to  this  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  July  12, 
1912,  an  order  of  lieutenant  governor  in  council  provided  that  the 

1>rohibitions  against  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  contained  in 
eases  No.  2  and  5  should  be  removed.  (This  order  is  attached  as 
Exhibit  C.) 

The  lands  which  this  order  purported  to  release  from  restrictions 
were  leased  to  the  Powell  River  Paper  Co.,  and  consisted  of  15,306 
acres  against  a  total  timber  land  owned  by  that  company  of  137,569 
acres  held  under  24  leases  similar  to  the  one  above  cited. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  action  of  the  lieutenant  governor  in 
council  can  be  even  a  colorable  removal  of  restrictions  on  exporta- 
tion of  wood  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  that  Province, 
cited  above,  prohibiting  the  export  of  pulp  wood.  But  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States,  undoubtedly  not  knowing  the 
facts  and  trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  the  executive  department  of 
British  Columbia,  on  receipt  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  in  council, 
by  decision  of  August  10,  1912  (T.  D.  32757),  ruled  that  paper  made 
from  wood  cut  on  these  specified  tracts  was  entitled  to  free  entry. 
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(The  United  States  Treasury  Department,  we  are  informed,  hare 
recently  notified  the  Powell  Kiver  Paper  Co.  to  furnish  the  State 
Department  certain  information  concerning  the  transaction). 

Aside  from  the  direct  provisions  of  law,  however,  it  is  dear  that 
the  action  of  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council  was  not  taken  in  good 
faith,  but  was  merely  a  subterfuge  to  assist  the  Powell  River  Paper 
Co.  to  evade  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  reciprocity  act  and  the 
payment  of  tariff  duties.  This  company  is  one  of  four  which  own 
government  leases  in  British  Columbia.  It  has  an  output  of  over 
200  tons  of  newsprint  paper  per  day,  is  the  only  manufacturer  of 
newsprint  in  that  Provmce,  and  needs  for  its  own  use  all  the  pulp 
wood  on  which  the  restrictions  have  been  removed.  It  sells  neither 
wood  nor  pulp  in  this  country.  From  the  fact  that  the  other  three 
companies,  which  only  manufacture  pulp  and  not  paper,  did  not 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  action,  and  must  therefore  continue  to 
pay  dutj  on  importations  of  pulp  into  the  United  States,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  was  an  attempt  to  compel  the  manufacturer  of  paper,  as 
well  as  pulp,  to  go  over  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line. 

QUEBEC. 

R.  S.  Quebec  (1909),  section  1597: 

The  minlBter  of  lands  and  forests,  or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him  authorised  for 
that  purpose,  may  grant  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Crown, 
at  such  rates,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictioos,  m  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  established  by  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council,  and  of  which 
notice  shall  be  given  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

On  April  26,  1910,  in  the  orders  of  lieutenant  governor  in  council 
(see  Woods  and  Forest  Regulations,  par.  13),  the  following  order  was 
passed: 

All  timber  cut  on  Crown  lands  after  the  Ist  of  May,  1910,  must  be  manufactured  id 
Canada,  that  is  to  say,  converted  into  pulp  or  paper,  deals  or  boards,  or  into  any  other 
article  of  trade  or  merchandise  of  whicn  such  tmiber  is  only  the  raw  material. 

On  December  31,  1912.  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  reciprocitj 
act  and  the  ruling  of  tne  Treasury  Department  mentbned  above, 
July  26,  1911,  that  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  Quebec  was  not 
entitled  to  free  entry  into  the  United  States,  the  lieutenant  to vemor  in 
council  passed  an  order  exempting  certain  specified  timber  mnits  from 
the  obligation  to  manufacture  in  Canada  wood  cut  thereon  as  pro- 
vided for  in  article  13  of  the  Woods  and  Forest  Regulations,  supra. 
(This  order  is  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  D.)     It  applied  to  certain 

Secified  timber  limits  in  the  Lake  Kenogami,  River  St.  Maurice,  St. 
aurice  West,  and  Lake  Clair  districts. 

The  lands  exempt  from  prohibition  as  to  export  in  this  order  belong 
to  four  companies.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  order  exempts  lands  in 
the  Lake  Kenogami  region  leasea  by  the  Price-Porritt  Co.,  which 
has  paper  mills  at  Jonquiere  with  a  capacity  of  236  tons  news  prist 
per  aay. 

The  River  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Maurice  West  district  lands  are 
leased  to  theLaurentide  Co.,  with  paper  mills  at  Grand  Mere,  caparitr 
210  tons  news  print  per  day,  and  to  the  Belgo  Canadian  Pulp*  &  Taper 
Co^with  a  capacity  of  145  tons  per  day. 

We  are  informed  and  believe  that  the  Wyagamack  Paper  Co. 
leases  a  part  of  the  Lake  St.  Clair  district.     At  any  rate,  a  part  of  ita 
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Ciown  land  hfildiiigs  mre  fa^ed  br  this  order,  and  it  does  manufacture 

These  companies  manufacture  their  own  paper  and  do  not  ship 
wood  and  but  Teir  little  pulp,  if  any,  to  the  United  States.  (The 
Price-Ponitt  Li|mber  Co.  ships  some  pulp  to  the  United  States,  but 
this  is  shqiped  horn  Rimouski,  where  they  hare  a  pulp  but  no  paper 
mill,  and  tne  wood  does  not  come  from  ^e  exempted  lands.) 

That  the  action  of  the  Quebec  Government  was  only  a  subterfuge 
intended  to  aid  the  paper  manufacturers  in  evading  t^e  plain  intent 
of  seetion  2  of  the  reciprocity  act,  and  to  compel  citizens  or  corpo- 
rations of  the  United  States  who  desire  to  contmue  or  engage  in  the 
boaness  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp  to  do  so  on  the  Cana* 
dian  side  of  the  line  if  thev  propose  to  look  there  for  their  wood 
supply  was  well  known.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Quebec 
Cnrooicle  of  December  21,  1912,  refemng  to  the  order  of  the  Crov- 
emment,  above  quoted,  is  one  of  many  conmients  in  the  Canadian 
papers: 

By  tlw  it  is  thaadkt  that  the  limit  holdos  will  be  enabled  to  eet  free  entnr  for 
their  pi^ier,  but  will,  it  ia  undentoodr  see  that  no  vood  ia  ezportea  from  their  hold- 
ing even  thon^  the  restrictione  are  removed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  astute 
Unde  Sam  is  nkely  to  be  flimliammed  by  any  such  transparent  device. 

The  Treasury  Department  by  this  time,  however,  had  had  reason 
to  suspect  the  action  of  Britisli  Columbia  and  Quebec  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned  and  withheld  action  on  this  order  pending  investi- 
Ration.  On  January  18,  1913.  by  T.  D.  33108,  collectors  were 
instructed  to  collect  dutr  on  pulp  and  paper  made  &om  Crown-land 
wood  from  Quebec  notwithstandmg  statements  in  invoices. 

Previous  to  the  year  1910  the  Province  of  Quebec  had  leased  many 
thousand  square  nules  of  Crown  lands  to  owners  of  paper  mills  located 
in  the  United  States.  These  leases  contain  certam  restrictions  and 
obligations,  but  in  none  of  them  was  there  any  attempt  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood.  During  the  year  1910,  however,  as  pointed 
out  above,  an  absolute  prohibition  was  placed  upon  all  wood  cut  from 
Qown  lands. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  covers  substantiaUy  340,000  square  miles, 
apportioned  as  follows: 

Sqaan  miles. 

Owned  by  Ptovince,  Giownlands  in  timber 200, 000 

Owned  I7  Aovince,  down  lands  burned,  waste,  and  cull 106,000 

Private  nada  under  seigniory 16,000 

PkiTate  lands  under  letten-patent 18,000 

340,000 

(These  are  the  figures  given  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
eis'  Association.) 

Of  the  34,000  square  miles  of  private  land  much  is  under  cultiva- 
tion,  and  only  8,000  square  miles  is  in  timber  of  all  kinds. 

It  i4>pears'from  these  figures  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  left 
bat  one  twenty-fifth  of  her  timber  area  open  to  the  United  States 
for  the  furnishing  of  raw  material,  which  supply,  because  of  the  pro- 
hibition as  to  export  of  Crown  land  wood,  must  come  from  fee  land 
woodf  a  large  part  of  which  is  now  owned  by  Canadian  paper  manu- 
facturers. 

Preceding  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  act  American  manufac- 
turers of  paper  and  pulp  had  acquired  Crown  land  rights  in  Quebec 
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for  the  purpose  of  cutting  pulp  wood  to  use  as  a  supplemental  supply 
for  then-  mills  in  the  United  States.  One  of  these  purchasers  was 
the  Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co.,  a  company  owned  by  United 
States  citizens  and  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  pulp  and 
other  wood  lands  to  supply  the  Berlm  Mills,  of  Bq^Un,  N.  H.,  with 
pulp  wood  and  pulp.  A  large  part  of  their  land  is  located  in  the 
St.  Maurice  section  m  close  proxunity  to  a  part  of  the  land  released 
from  the  Crown  restrictions  by  the  order  of  December  31  cited  above. 
This  company  made  application  to  the  provincial  government  to 
have  its  lands  released  from  the  obligation  to  manufacture  in  Canada. 
The  application  was  refused. 

At  substantially  the  same  time  the  Saguenay  Lumber  Co.,  also 
an  American  corporation,  engaged  in  sawing  lumber  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  part  of  some  of  whose  logs  were  not  suitable  for  merchantr 
able  boards,  desired  to  ship  the  same  as  pulp  wood  into  the  United 
States.  Application  was  made  to  the  prime  minister  to  free  the 
company's  Crown  lands  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  lands 
of  the  Canadian  owne^  of  paper  mills  under  the  order  of  December 
31,  1912.     The  correspondence  follows: 

PoBTLAND,  Me.,  Janwary  $,  I91S. 

The  honorable  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 

Quebec  Cityf  Quebec. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  November  28  was  duly  received,  acknowledging  ours  of  the  27lh. 
I  am  informed  that  under  date  of  Decemoer  31, 1912,  an  order  in  council  was  passed, 
removing  all  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  wise  relating  to  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood,  paper,  paper  board,  or  wood  pulp  from  certain  specified  Crown  land  timber 
berths  or  licenses. 
*  As  our  timber  holdings  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  all  Crown  lands,  acquired  and 
held,  we  believe,  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  governing  those  cited  in  the 
order  in  council,  above  mentioned,  we  presume  we  are  upon  proper  application  enti- 
tled to  enjoy  the  same  exemption. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  us  at  once  on  this  point?    We  desire  the  information  for  uae 
not  only  to  our  own  advantage  but  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  provincial  revenues. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Saoubnat  Luiibbb  Co., 
Per  C.  W.  Norton,  Treaturer. 


Office  of  the  Prime  Minister, 

Province  op  Qubbxc, 
Quebec,  Janiuay  tl,  IBIS. 
C.  W.  Morton,  Esq., 

Treasurer  Saguenay  Lumber  Co,  y  Portland ,  Me, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  I  must  state  that  the  order  in 
council  of  December  31,  1912,  to  which  you  refer,  has  been  adopted  in  favor  of  four 
companies  which  convert  into  paper,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  timber  they  cut 
on  (^wn  lands.  As  you  are  not  in  the  same  position  we  can  not  make  the  same  ex- 
ception for  your  company. 

Yours,  truly,  L»  Gouci*. 

The  Riordon  Paper  Co.  was  also  refused,  Mr.  Allard,  acting  a^ 
premier  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gouin,  stating  that  the  object  of  his  gov- 
ernment was  to  have  wood  manufactured  into  finished  paper  for 
export  rather  than  the  intermediate  process  of  pulp. 

With  this  evidence  at  hand  the  Treasury  Department,  on  February 
28,  1913,  issued  the  following  instructions  to  collectors  and  other 
officers  of  the  customs: 
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WOOD  PULP,  PAPBB,   AND  PAPER  BOARD. 

Pulp,  paper,  or  paper  board^  manufactured  from  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  covered 
by  the  Quebec  order  in  council  of  December  31, 1912,  subject  to  duty. 

Tbeasury  Departmbnt,  Februcary  t8,  191$. 
To  eolUetors  and  other  officen  of  the  euBtoms: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  T.  D.  3ai08,  of  January  18,  1913,  relative  to  the  collec- 
tion of  duty  on  importationB  of  pulp,  paper,  or  paper  hoBid  manufactured  from  wood 
cut  on  Crown  lanos  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

It  appears  that  an  order  in  council  dated  December  31,  1912,  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  purports  to  remove  the  export  restrictions  from  the  wood  cut  on  certain 
Qtown  lands  therein  specified,  wliich  are  under  lease  to  certain  paper-manu  facturing 
companies  of  that  Province,  who  intend  to  convert  the  wood  or  timber  cut  on  such 
lands  into  paper  in  the  said  Province  and  have  no  intention  of  exporting  such  wood 
or  timber.  , 

It  further  appears  that  the  ^vemment  of  Quebec  has  declined  to  remove  the  re- 
strictionB  a^inst  the  exnortation  of  wood  upon  the  application  of  persons  or  com- 
panies holdmg  leases  of  Grown  lands  who  intend  to  export  the  Wood  for  manufacture 
m  this  country. 

The  department  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  such 
puiportea  removal  of  restrictions  against  the  exportation  of  wood  which  it  is  known 
will  not  be  exported,  toother  with  its  refusal  to  remove  such  restrictions  upon  the 
exportations  of  wood  which  misht  be  exported  to  the  United  States,  does  not  entitle 
the  pulp,  paper,  or  paper  board  manufactured  from  wood  cut  on  any  Crown  lands  to 
ent^'  free  of  duty  under  the  terms  of  section  2  of  the  act  approved  July  26,  1911. 

You  are  therefore  hereby  instructed  to  continue  to  assess  duty  upon  all  pulp,  paper, 
or  paper  board  manufactured  from  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  in  Quebec,  notwith- 
standing any  statements  contained  in  invoices  or  affidavits  or  otherwise  relating  to 
the  fre^om  from  restrictions  of  wood  cut  on  such  lands. 

James  F.  Curtis,  Assistant  Secretary. 
NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

On  April  13,  1911,  while  the  reciprocity  act  was  under  considera- 
tion in  Congress,  New  Brunswick,  which  had  never  prohibited  or 
restricted  the  exportation  of  wood  cut  on  Crown  lanas,  passed  an 
act  providing  in  effect  that  all  wood  sent  for  manufacturing  pulp 
andpaper  should  be  manufactured  into  pulp  or  paper  in  Canada. 

(Ine  material  part  of  this  act,  known  as  the  manufacturing  con- 
dition" (1  Geo.  V,  ch.  10),  is  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  E.) 

Some  of  the  leases  of  the  Crown  lands  of  this  Province  had  many 
years  to  run,  but  as  there  was  a  provision  for  annual  renewals,  new 
sections  have  been  added  to  all  of  them  as  follows: 

This  license  is  to  be  subject  to  the  manufacturing  condition  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  schedule  A,  Ch.  X,  1  Geo.  V. 

On  March  20,  1913,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  lumber  cut  yearly  upon  Crown  lands  *' should  be  manufactured 
into  pulp  and  paper  or  other  manufactures  of  pulp"  within  the 
Province,  and  that  the  licensee  shall  erect  a  paper  mill  for  the  purpose 
of  such  manufacture. 

(This  act  is  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  F.) 

As  we  understand  it,  the  present  situation  in  New  Brunswick  is 
that  by  the  act  of  1911  the  exportation  of  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands 
is  absolutely  prohibited,  while  by  the  act  of  1913  all  future  licenses 
will  contain  a  provision  that  60  per  cent  of  the  pulp  must  be  manu- 
factured into  paper  in  the  Province. 
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i*--"-:*^    I.      'a-.*?*"  _>•«*.    LT    ^.sibi^iL:  -s^*-   a  i»  .ii.vr^ft=):ttftl  ?Tiy.  And  that  the 


Jtt  ?  .^risi:^^  i-  ;  * , .-.  "He  r?iJr-.'*i  rtrcziissaiMi  sustained  the 
jt:--i^vr- ji  :-*:•--.      I::~-r::a":.  ca^  ?-i;rt*rO-   r.  GnuMl  Tnmk  Railway 

..  -^  j^*?  "^anv  na-.  ?i:r?  '*"  *  <  Ai:;t*^.  ♦i*  XvV  1SS79».    Naturally 

*^e    cti:^^  n  :•  rs  ::i  r  -ca.i-  iiar  iih  i^*  t^  2>  lie  ivflisoii  for  sustaining 

"lit*  '^r.-s.  ?  :^  ^r  ^  -»irLjr- -a;!'^  "riar  nt*  :caii:ir  rr.akes  no  comparison 

r  i^f  r*-a~in   vrr— ir  lie  r^r^er^  :c  TrLr  asi  the  rates  on  paper 

w:.«  ^  r  >  inc-r^c^  *  c  -r^iS'  irri*^i  *-  jfianr  at  the  hearings. 

!?:»'  ATCTrnt-GT  7r'-*^c.^*:  ?^  ne  jas:  ^^-^-^^c^y^tii'iBfc  for  the  adoption 
.r  :jh  T^'r  .rr-x-.'T^  n"^  yr^  -5.:  *  .-^cued  ih?f  5vsdhr  relations  with  the 
r^.'tn.TTja      izrc  r-/     rir:J!-T  7r:cD'r«f  irxxf  fee&xg  between  kindred 

r^**  irdriir^ec:  7cv<<f c  "^^f^i  5:r  iz.*?  ac?:cT»:a  of  sectaon  2  of  that  act, 
rvUiiz^  ^'  rril^  krii  7«4r»5r  w^-ii  wW  ric4  lecqirocal  in  terms,  but 
wc^:ii  riT^^  Ci23*iA  Tie  r^H:^';  4»:  >ci^  iJs  palp  and  paper  into  the 
UniTtfvi  ^c;ir«fs  fr*?^.  w:i£»^  CjtzAda  w«^  £=21^1^0^  a  15  per  cent  duty  on 
>i::rrz!er^tji  fr'-in  ^iin?  Uzrr^c  S5;i^*;s  n^o  Canada*  was  tnat  it  would  rive 
^Hir  i2u&z.:;fic:::rvrs  fre^  ^xtfts^  10  the  Cinadian  forests  and  Qius 
iiiviiriK-rly  rvo^jictf  ^i^  ov'cs?;inri5C£L  of  our  own. 

Can^ia^>  sr;&ti4wO<e  wia>  <cowzi  bj  iefkUlaon  not  <Mily  prohibiting 
the  export  oif  wxvi.  b;i^  ressricurar  the  ejqMttatkm  of  pmp,  and  by 
the  acr>.'xi  ci  tii^  exev-uhri^  deparanents  of  Quebec  and  British 
Columbia^  ait^nipcznf  in  an  underhand  manner  to  assist  Canadian 
manuiaoiiuvis  to  evade  ;he  payment  of  existing  duties  on  paper. 

Manxif acturei^  of  paper  in  the  United  States  m  good  faith  invested 
money  in  timber  lanvis  in  Canada*  intending  to  obtain  a  simplemental 
supply  of  pulp  wxxhI  f«>r  their  mills.  They  were  prohiDited  from 
exporting  tne  pulp  wood. 

Some  of  them  erected  pulp  mills  in  Canada. 

They  were  met  by  an  attempted  and  partially  successful  discrimi- 
nation'^ against  them  and  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  paper  manufac- 
turers by  the  governments  of  British  Columbia  and  Quebec  and  by 
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the  recent  action  of  New  Brunswick  providing  that  in  new  or  renewed 
leases  50  per  cent  of  the  timber  cut  should  be  manufactured  wto 
paper  in  the  Province. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  Canadian  Provinces  have  for  many  years 
been  taking  one  step  after  another  intended  to  break  down  the  paper 
indxistiy  in  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  their^  own  manufacturers. 
If  section  573  is  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  House, 
Canada  will  consider  it  an  invitation  to  prohibit  the  export  of  pulp  as 
well  as  wood,  while  if  the  amendment  which  we  suggest  is  aaopted, 
the  strongest  "compulsion  will  be  imposed  upon  all  the  Canadian 
Provinces  to  remove  the  restrictions  wnich  now  exist. 

(The  above  conmnmication  bore  the  signatures  of  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Co.,  of  Woodland,  Me;  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  of  Millinoc- 
ket,  Me.;  and  Berlin  Mills  Co.,  of  Berlin  Falls,  N.  H.  By  Burdett, 
Wardwell  &  Ives,  their  attorneys.) 


Exhibit  A. 

ONTARIO.  - 
[Order  of  Ueatenant  gOTemor  In  coancfl,  Sept.  16, 1897.] 

Section  1.  No  timber  licensee  or  holder  of  a  permit  engaged  in  cutting,  taking,  or 
removing  saw  logs  or  timber  upon  or  from  the  lands  of  the  Crown,  or  driving,  floatmg, 
or  towing  the  same  in  Canadian  waters,  and  no  other  person,  firm,  or  company  engaged 
in  or  about  any  such  work  under  the  authority  or  with  the  assent  of  such  licensee  or 
bolder  of  a  permit,  shall  employe  or  engage  or  permit  to  be  employed  or  engaged  in 
^y  capacity  whatever^  in  and  about  or  m  connection  with  such  cutting,  removing, 
dnving,  floating,  or  towing  in  Canadian  waters,  any  person  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
and  domiciled  in  Canada,  excepting  the  following  persons,  viz:  The  a^ent  or  mana- 
ger having  chazge  or  supervision  of  the  entire  lumbering  operation  earned  on  by  any 
penon,  finn,  or  company  within  the  Province  of  Ontario,  ue  head  bookkeeper  or  ac- 
countuit  under  sucn  agent  or  manager,  and  one  estimator  or  explorer,  unless  under 
special  permiasion  of  the  commissioner  of  Crown  lands  expressed  in  writins. 

8bc.  4.  All  horses,  cattle,  sleighs,  and  all  provisions,  pork,  flour,  tea,  ana  all  tools 
aod  hazdware,  such  as  chains,  axes,  saws,  and  all  other  tools,  supplies,  or  material 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  required  or  used  in  connection  with  the  taking  out  of  saw 
or  timber  cut  upon  Crown  lands  shall  be  purchased  in  Canada. 


Exhibit  B. 

ONTABIO. 

[63  Vtot.,  ch.  11,  Apr.  30, 1900.] 

(\)  All  sales  of  timber  limits  or  berths  by  the  commissioner  of  Crown  lands  which 
s^  hereafter  be  made  and  which  shall  convey  the  right  to  cut  and  remove  spruce  or 
other  soft-wood  trees  or  timber  other  than  pine,  suitable  for  manufacturing  pulp  or  paper, 
ftQd  all  licenses  or  permits  to  cut  such  tim  mr  on  the  lim  its  and  berths  so  sold ,  and  all  agree- 
inepts  entered  into  or  other  authority  conferred  by  the  said  commissioner  by  virtue  of 
which  such  timber  may  be  cut  upon  lands  of  the  Crown,  shall  so  be  made,  issued,  or 
gnoited  subject  to  the  condition  set  out  in  the  first  regulation  of  schedule  A  of  this  act, 
fod  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  such  condition  be  cited  as  *'the  manufacturing  condition* ' 
in  all  notices,  licenses,  permits,  agreements,  or  other  writing. 

Schedule  A, 

n )  Every  license  or  permit  conferring  authority  to  cut  spruce  or  other  soft-wood  trees 
V  timber,  not  being  pme,  suitable  for  manufacturing  pulp  or  paper,  on  the  ungranted 
^d?  of  the  Crown,  m  to  cut  such  timber  reserved  to  the  Crown  on  lands  leased  or 
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otherwiae  diBpoeed  ot  by  the  Crown,  which  shiU  be  isBiiod-eo  and  alter  the  30th  day  of 
April,  1900,  snail  contain  and  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  all  such  timber  cut  under 
the  authority  or  permission  of  such  license  or  permit  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  pro> 
vided,  be  manufactured  in  Canada;  that  is  to  say,  into  merchantable  pulp  or  paper,  or 
into  sawn  lumber,  wooden  ware,  utensils,  or  other  articles  of  commerce  or  menmndise, 
as  distinguished  from  the  said  spruce  or  other  timber  in  its  raw  or  unmanufactured 
state;  and  such  condition  shall  be  kept  and  observed  by  the  holder  or  holders  of  auy 
such  license  or  permit  who  shall  cut  or  cause  to  be  cut  spruce  or  other  soft-wood  trees 
or  timber,  not  being  pine,  suitable  for  manufacturing  pulp  or  paper,  under  the  author- 
ity thereof,  and  by  any  other  person  or  persons  who  shall  cut  or  cause  to  be  cut  an]^  of 
such  wood  trees  or  timber,  unaer  the  authority  thereof,  and  all  such  wood  trees  or  tim- 
ber, cut  into  logs  or  lengths  or  otherwise,  shall  be  manu^tured  in  Canada  as  aforesaid. 
It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  cutting  of  spruce  or  other  soft-wood  trees  or  timber,  not 
being  pine,  suitable  for  manufa(^turing  pulp  or  paper  into  cordwood  or  other  lenj^ha, 
is  not  manufacturing  the  same  within  the  meaning  of  this  r^ulation. 


Exhibit  C. 
[A«  Campbell  Reddie,  deputy  clerk  executive  oounciL] 

Certified  copy  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  honorable  the  executive  counnl, 
approved  by  his  honor  the  lieutenant  governor,  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 
1912. 

To  his  honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council: 

On  a  memorandum  from  the  honorable  the  minister  of  lands,  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  approved  by  council,  it  is  ordered  that,  notwithstanding  anything  con- 
tained in  the  following  pulp  leases  granted  by  His  Majesty,  the  King,  therein  repre- 
sented by  the  honorable  the  chief  commissioner  of  lands  for  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1907,  demising  the  following  lands  in  the  Prov 
ince  of  British  Columbia,  that  is  to  say: 

Lease  No.  2:  Lots  148  to  155,  inclusive,  lots  160tol60A,  inclusive,  lots  162  to  1B7, 
inclusive,  all  in  range  1,  coast  district.  Lots  104  to  122,  inclusive,  lots  124  to  151,  in- 
clusive, lots  153  to  154,  inclusive,  all  in  range  2,  coast  district; 

Lease  No.  5:  Lot  493,  range  1,  coast  district; 

or  any  other  prohibition  or  restriction  whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  or  contractual 
relation,  directly  or  indirectly,  obtaining  in  the  premises,  all  pulp  wood  which  haa 
been  or  shall  be  cut  on  the  lands  described  in  the  said  leases,  or  thepapere,  board,  or 
wood  pulp  manufactured  from  the  wood  cut  on  said  lands  may  be  exported  free  of  any 
export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  wnatsoever.  or  any 
prohibition  or  restriction  in  anywise  relatmg  to  such  exportation. 

And  that  a  certified  copy  of  this  minute,  if  approved,  be  forwarded  to  E.  V.  Bod  well, 
Esq.,  solicitor,  Victoria. 
Dated  this  11th  day  of  July,  A,  D.  1912. 

Wm.  R.  Rose,  Minister  of  Lands. 
Approved  this  12th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1912. 

Richard  McBridb, 
Presiding  Member  of  the  Executive  Couneif, 


Exhibit  D. 

ORDER. 

Executive  Councu.  Cbambkji, 

Quebec,  December  SIj  19  U. 
Present:  The  lieutenant  governor  in  council. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  obligation  to  manufacture  in  Canada  any  timber  cut  on  Civwn 
lands,  as  enacted  by  article  13  of  woods  and  forests  regulations,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
timber  cut  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1911,  and  which  wul  be  cut  hereafter  on  tne  iimbetl 
limits  hereinafter  described;  and  that  all  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1911. 
or  which  will  be  cut  hereafter  on  the  said  timber  limits,  or  the  paper,  paper  board*  ori 
wood  pulp  manufactured  from  the  wood  cut  on  such  timber  limits,  may  be  exported! 
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free  of  an)r  export  duty^  or  any  other  charge  of  any  kind  whataoev er,  or  any  prohibition 
or  reetriction  m  any  wifie  relating  to  such  exportation. 

Lake  Kenogami  (Plessis),  No.  21;  Meey  South,  No.  26;  Riviere-aiix-£kx)rcee,  No. 
20;  Mesy,  No.  25;  River  Pikauba,  No.  16;  Township  Dequen,  No.  149;  Caron,  No.  29; 
Riviere-aux-Ecorces,  west;  Riviere-aux-Ecorces,  east. 

River  St.  Maurice,  No.  6  west;  River  St.  Maurice,  No.  10  west;  River  St.  Maurice, 
No.  11  west:  River  St.  Maurice,  No.  12  west;  Riviere-au-Rat,  No.  1  south;  River 
Weeseneau,  A.  B.  0.  D. 

St.  Maurice,  weet,  No.  13;  St.  Maurice,  west,  No.  14;  Trench,  west.  No.  1;  Croche^ 
west,  No.  4:  Arriere  Croche,  B. 

LaJte  Clair,  No.  2  west;  Lake  Clair,  No.  2  east;  Mattawan,  No.  2  south;  No.  5 
south;  No.  5  rear  south;  No.  6  south;  No.  6  rear  south;  No.  7  south;  No.  5  north; 
No.  7  north;  Croche,  No.  1  east;  No.  3  east;  No.  3  rear  east;  No.  1  west;  No.  2  west; 
No.  3  west;  No.  5  west;  Bostonnais,  No  .1  north;  Bostonnais,  No.  2  north  half  west. 

Wm.  Learmomth, 
Clerk  Executive  Council  per  interim. 


ExHiBrr  E. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
[1  0«orge  V,  ch.  10.] 

Every  timber  license  or  permit  conferring  authority  to  cut  spruce  or  other  softwood 
trees  or  timber,  not  being  pine  or  poplar,  suitable  for  manufacturing  pulp  or  paper, 
on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Crown,  shall  contain  and  be  subject  to  the  condition 
that  all  such  timber  cut  under  the  authority  or  permission  of  such  license  or  permit, 
afaall  be  manufactiured  in  Canada — that  is  to  say,  into  merchantable  pulp  or  paper,  or 
into  etawn  timber,  woodenware  utensils,  or  other  articles  of  commerce  or  merchandise 
u  distinguished  from  the  said  spruce  or  other  timber  in  its  raw  or  manufactured  state; 
and  such  condition  shall  be  kept  and  observed  by  the  holder  or  holders  of  any  such 
timber  licenses  or  permit,  who  shall  cut  or  cause  to  be  cut  spruce  or  other  softwood 
trees  or  timber,  not  oeing  pine  or  poplar,  suitable  for  manufacturing  pulp  or  paper  under 
the  authority  thereof,  ana  by  any  other  person  or  persons  who  shall  cut  or  cause  to  be 
cut  any  of  such  wood  trees  or  timber  under  the  authority  thereof,  and  all  such  wood 
trees  or  timber  cut  into  logs  or  lengths  or  otherwise  shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada  as 
aforesaid.  It  is  hereby  ordered  uiat  the  cutting  of  spruce  or  other  softwood  trees  or 
timber,  not  being  pine  or  poplar,  suitable  for  manufacturing  pulp  or  paper  into  cord- 
wood  or  other  lengths  is  not  manufacturing  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 


ExHiBrr  F. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
[Mar.  20, 1913,  3  Geo.  V.    Act  re  timber  lands  of  the  Province.] 

A  licenae,  to  be  known  as  ^'the  pulp  and  paper  license,''  which  shall  contain  as 
part  of  ita  conditions  the  following  provisions  and  requirements:  At  least  50  per  cen- 
of  the  lumber  cut  yearly  upon  the  said  Crown  lands  under  such  license  shall  be  manu- 
factured into  pulp  and  paner  or  other  manufactures  of  pulp  within  the  Province  of 
New  BruiDSwick;  that  the  licensee  agrees,  upon  taking  out  the  license,  that  he  shall 
acquire  or  erect  and  operate  a  pulp  mill  witnin  three  years  of  the  date  of  taking  out 
of  such  licenBe  and  that  he  shall  acquire  or  erect  and  operate  a  paper  mill  or  other 
mill  which  manufactures  eoods  into  which  pulp  largely  enters  as  raw  material  within 
five  yeara  from  the  same  date  and  that  both  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  or  other  mill,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  manufacture  the  quantity  of  timber  above 
mentioned,  and,  further,  that  the  operation  of  such  pulp  and  paper  mill  or  other  mill, 
^  aforeaaia,  shall  be  continuous  from  year  to  year,  such  licenses  to  be  renewable  for 
a  period  of  30  years  and  shall  be  subject  to  an  extension  for  a  period  of  20  years  from 
*2ie  termination  of  the  30-year  period  upon  the  condition  hereinafter  provided;  the 
.tuewal  from  year  to  year  for  the  30-year  period  and  the  yearly  renewals  during  the 
ntended  period  of  20  years  to  be  subject  to  a  satisfactory  compliance  on  the  part  of 
t^  licenflee  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  made  trom  time  to  time  by 
l^  lieutenant  governor  in  council  in  dealing  with  the  Crown  lands  of  the  Province.. 
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JOHV  HOBBI8,  CWATBMATf  COlflllTTKE  OH  PAFBB  OF  THE  AMBBICAN 

HEWSPAFBB  FUBUSHSBS'  A880GIATE0H. 

A  Story  of  Papeb  Combinations  and  Oppression* 

Washington,  May,  191 L 

**Wheii  bankruptcy  was  staring  many  (paper)  mills  in  the  face," 
the  International  raper  Co.  was  organized  in  January,  1898,  by  the 
consolidation  of  24  paper  mills.  The  phrase  in  quotation  was  used 
by  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  representing  the  International  Paper  Co., 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  February  23,  1911,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  he  described  mills  which  were  merged  into  that  company. 

The  total  output  of  American  news-print  paper  mills  in  1898  was 
1,600  tons  per  day,  and  the  International  Iraper  Co.  practically 
absorbed  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  American  production,  including 
practically  every  important  mill  in  New  England  and  New  York,  witn 
one  exception. 

The  miUs  were  bought  and  consolidated  on  the  basis  of  a  daily  out- 
put of  1,576  tons,  but  the  actual  output  of  those  plants  was  1,200 
tons  per  day  on  1 1 1  machines,  or  an  average  of  1 1  tons  per  day  per 
machine. 

At  that  time  the  paper  machines  in  other  mills  were  averaging  25 
tons  per  day  per  machme,  so  that  the  equipment  turned  over  to  the 
consolidated  company  was  not  within  *40  per  cent  of  standard  capac- 
ity. Since  1898  the  speed  of  paper  machines  has  increased  from  300 
feet  per  minute  to  650  feet  per  minute;  the  width  has  increased  from 
100  inches  to  184  inches;  and  the  product  has  increased  from  25  tons 
per  day  per  machine  to  56  tons  per  day  per  machine. 

The  following  mills  were  comoined:  Falmouth  at  Jay,  Otis  FaUs 
Pulp  Co.,  Webster,  and  Rumford  Falls,  Maine;  Glen  and  Franklin, 
New  Hampshire;  Bellows  Falls  and  Wilder,  Vermont;  Haverhill  and 
Turners  FaUs  and  Montague,  Massachusetts;  Fort  Edward,  Glens 
Falls,  Herkimer,  Niagara,  Palmers  Falls,  Piercefield,  Ticonderoga, 
Ontario,  and  Watertown  Group,  New  York. 

Immediately  after  consoUdation  the  International  Paper  Co.  sold 
3  of  the  HI  machines  which  it  took  over;  it  discontinued  15^  it  leased 
5;  and  it  put  to  other  uses  or  gradually  changed  from  their  original 
purpose  of  news-print  manufacture  23  machines;  a  total  of  46 
machines  taken  from  its  field  of  news-print  paper  production. 

In  13  years  the  International  Paper  Co.  has  rebuilt  or  lengthened 
or  patched  up  some  of  its  old  machmes,  but  in  fJl  that  period  it  has 
adaed  only  two  new  machines  to  its  e(][uipment  for  news-print  manu- 
facture, so  that  when  it  made  a  showing  to  the  Mann  committee  in 
1908  it  disclosed  only  67  paper  machines  used  on  news. 

Its  present  average  output  is  less  than  20  tons  per  day  per  machine, 
whereas  up-to-date  machines  are  making  56  tons  per  day  per  machine. 
The  capacity  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  is  oidy  36  per  cent  of 
modem  equipment.  Yet  the  International  Paper  do.  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  put  a  premium  upon  the  antiquity  of  plants  in  mills  that  were 
verging  on  bankruptcy  13  years  ago. 
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EXCESSIVE   CAPITALIZATION. 

The  fiaancial  side  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  excessive  capitalization. 

In  1901  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  mill  at  De  Feriet,  N.  Y.,  was  built 
complete  at  a  cost  of  $12^500  per  ton  of  daily  output,  including 
hydraulic  installation,  pulp-grinding  plant,  sulphite  digesters,  ana 
paper  mill.  The  International  Paper  Co.  had  an  actual  output  of 
1,200  tons  per  day  of  news  print  paper  when  it  was  organized,  but 
it  was  short  40  per  cent  in  grouna-wood  mills  and  in  sulphite  pulp 
auxiliaries.  The  mills  that  had  bankruptcy ,  staring  them>  the 
face  at  that  time  could  have  been  duplicated  in  better  locations  for 
$15,000,000.  The  company  was  capitalized  at  $55,000,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  rentals  of  $196,000  per  annum  for  water  power  and  for  other 
fixed  charges,  which  woula  increase  the  capitalization  in  excess  of 
$60,000,000.  so  that  the  American  consumers  of  news  print  paper 
have  been  forced  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  an  inflation  of  at  least 
$40,000,000. 

The  capitalization  of  1,200  tons  of  daily  output  was  fixed  at 
$60,000,000,  or  $50,000  per  ton  of  daily  output,  for  bankrupt  mills 
that  were  incomplete  and  unbalanced,  as  Mr.  Lyman  testified, 
because  the  sulphite  pulp  capacity  and  the  mechanical  pulp  capacity 
have  since  been  increased  40  per  cent  to  balance  the  paper  macninerv. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  capitalization  of  $50,000  per  ton  of  daily 
output  for  incomplete  and  unbalanced  mills  was  four  times  the  rate 
at  which  the  St.  Regis  Co.  built  a  complete  and  balanced  mill. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  heard  testimony  on  the 
paper  schedule  on  November  21,  1908,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Payne, 
asked  Mr.  Lyman,  representative  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  to 
produce  and  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  showing  the  pur- 
chase price  of  each  of  the  properties  merged  into  the  International 
Paper  Co.  and  how  paid,  m  cash  or  bonds  or  otherwise,  and  the 
capacity  of  each  mill  and  the  number  of  tons  they  made  each  day 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  That  statement,  if  ever  made  by  the 
International  Paper  Co.,  can  not  be  now  found  in  the  files  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

SPECULATING   IN   WOODLANDS. 

Instead  of  confiining  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  launched  into  a  gigantic  woodland  speculation. 
In  1898  the  company  owned  450,000  acres  of  spruce  land  in  New 
York,  Maine,  New  ELampshire,  Vermont,  and  Michigan,  and  it  held 
Government  licenses  for  1,132,000  acres  in  Canada.  Ten  years 
later  it  owned  1,079,969  acres  in  fee  and  2,689,280  acres  in  limits,  a 
total  increase  of  3,417  square  miles. 

Gifford  Pinchot  and  Mr.  Dillon,  the  vice  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.,  said  that  1,000  acres  of  spruce  land  would 
reproduce  enough  wood  to  make  one  ton  of  paper  per  day  perpetually. 
The  International  Paper  Co.  had  acquired  3,769,249  acres,  or  enough 
to  reproduce  approximately  three  times  its  output.  Moreover,  it 
had  been  in  the  nabit  of  cutting  from  its  own  lands  only  one-fourth 
of  the  wood  which  it  used,  so  tnat  it  had  twelve  times  the  quantity 
which  it  actually  needed  for  its  immediate  purposes.     The  policy 
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which  it  has  ur^ed  upon  Congress  in  dealing  with  Canada  has  resulted 
in  the  alternative  suomitted  to  it  of  suffering  a  practical  deprivation 
of  the  use  of  4,200  square  miles  of  its  tunberlands  in  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick,  or  tne  removal  of  the  company's  manufacturing 
operations  to  Canada. 

ANOTHER   NEWS-PRINT   COMBINATION. 

Following  the  combination  of  the  24  mills,  many  of  which  were 
verging  on  bankruptcy,  into  the  International  Paper  Co.,  the  news- 
print paper  miUs  and  the  wranping-paper  mills  of  Wisconsin  and 
Mmnesota  organized  the  General  Paper  Co.,  which  the  United  States 
Government  attacked  in  1904  at  the  instance  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association.  The  mills  fought  stubbornly  until 
March  14,  1906,  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
the  officers  of  the  paper  companies  could  not  withhold  their  books 
from  judicial  scrutiny.  They  then  consented  to  dissolve,  and  a 
formal  decree  of  dissolution  and  a  prohibition  from  further  participa- 
tion in  such  combinations  was  entered  of  record  on  June  18,  1906,  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesota 
against  22  paper  companies,  as  follows:  Itasca  Paper  Co.,  Hennepin 
Paper  Co.,  Wolf  River  Paper  &  Fiber  Co.,  Atlas  Paper  Co.,  Kem- 
beny  &  Clark  Co.,  Riverside  Fiber  &  Paper  Co.,  Combined  Locks 
Paper  Co.,  Dells  P^per  &  Pulp  Co.,  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Menasha  Paper  Co.,  The  C.*W.  Howard  Co.,  Nekoosa  Paper  Co., 
Fairs  Manufacturing  Co.,  Flambeam  Paper  Co.,  John  Edwards  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Wisconsin  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Tomahawk  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  Northwest  Paper  Co.,  Consolidated  Water  Power  « 
Paper  Co.,  Petosky  Fiber  Paper  Co.,  and  Rhinelander  Paper  Co. 

THREE  OTHER  PAPER  POOLS. 

A  promoter  named  John  H.  Parks,  located  at  No.  1  West  Thirty- 
fourtn  Street,  New  York,  organized  six  pook  from  which  he  derived 
a  personal  income  of  $25,000  per  month,  or  at  the  rate  of  $300,000 
per  annum.  Among  these  pools  were:  The  fiber  and  manila  pool,  the 
Dox  board  pool,  the  sulphite  pulp  pool.  Each  of  these  pools  affected 
the  market  for  news  print  paper  and  influenced  its  price.  When 
mills  which  can  be  changed  to  make  news  print  paper  with  slight  cost 
are  made  excessivly  profitable  in  other  directions  by  these  pooling 
arrangements,  then  their  equipment  is  kept  out  of  news  print  paper 
production,  and  a  news  print  paper  famine  is  promoted. 

Copies  of  the  minutes  of  these  organizations  were  furnished  to  the 
United  States  authorities.  Park's  office  was  raided  by  them  and  the 
following  companies  in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool  were  indicted, 
pleaded  guilty,  and  paid  fines:  Allen  Bros.  Co.,  Analomink  Paper  Co., 
feedford  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Bayless  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brownville 
Paper  Co.,  Champion  Paper  uo.,  Central  Paper  Co.,  Continental 
Paper  Co.,  DeGrasse  Paper  Co.,  The  Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Fletcher  Paper  Co.,  Gould 
Paper  Co.,  Hartje  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  The  Island  Paper  Co., 
Island  Paper  Co.,  Jefferson  Paper  Co.,  Newton  Falls  Paper  Co.,  Orono 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Parsons  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  The  Kaquctte  River 
Paper  Co.,  York  Haven  Paper  (jo,,  Munising  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.),  Charles 
W.  Pratt  &  John  W.  Moyer. 
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We  had  charged  that  the  International  Paper  Co.  was  producing 
63,000  tons  of  manilas  annually  in  four  of  its  mills  and  was  selling  that 
output  through  the  (Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.,  its  exclusive  selling 
agent.  We  cnarged  that  the  International  Paper  Co.,  through  the 
(^utinental  Paper  Bag  Co.,  whose  stock  it  controlled,  was  partici- 
pating in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool.  Mr.  Waller,  vice  president  of  the 
international  Paper  Co.,  appeared  before  the  Mann  committee  on 
Mavis,  1908  (p.  1169  of  hearmgs),  and  unqualifiedly  denied  any  par- 
ticipation or  any  interest  in  any  combination  or  any  pool  of  any  sort, 
either  directly  or  through  sellmg  agents,  and  this  applied  to  ''any 
grade  of  paper."  Yet  within  32  days  after  that  testimony  was  given, 
that  is,  on  June  19,  1908,  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.  pleaded 

?jilty  to  participation  in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool.  The  Continental 
aper  B^  Co.  hid  its  identity  in  the  records  of  the  association  by 
appearing  on  the  minutes  as  John  Smith.  And  the  indictment  shows 
that  that  association  voted  (see  folio  55  of  indictment)  to  send  its 
uniform  price  list  to  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  and 
**one  to  Air,  Waller  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  for  their  guidance." 

BOX-BOARD  POOL. 

The  members  of  the  box-board  pool  were  also  indicted,  as  follows: 
Albia  Box  &  Paper  Co.,  American  Paper  Cb.,  Boehme  &  Ranch  Co., 
the  Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co.,  Eastern  Straw  Board  Co.,  Empire 
Paper  Co.,  Foster  Box  Board  Co.,  Fort  Orange  Paper  Co.,  Kokomo 
Paper  Co.,  Lydall  &  Foulds  Paper  Co.,  Marion  Paper  Co.,  New  Haven 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ohio  Box  Board  Co.,  NUes  Board  &  Paper  Co., 
Ravenswood  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  The  Tait  &  Sons  Paper  Co., 
The  U.  Sk  Boara  &  Paper  Co.,  Haverhill  Box  Board  Co.,  Piermont 
Paper  Co.,  Beveridge  I^aper  Co.,  Chicago  Coated  Board  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lafayette  Box  Board  &  Paper  Co.. 
Franklin  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Vincennes  Paper  Co.,  Elkhart  Bristol 
Box  &  Paper  Co.,  and  Tonawanda  Board  &  Paper  Co. 

The  minutes  showed  that  the  box-board  pool  profits  of  $4,835,652.45 
were  obtained  on  sales  of  853,677  tons  for  $32,151,824.96. 

THE   SULPHITE   POOL. 

For  five  years  prior  to  1908  the  members  of  the  sulphite  pulp  pool 
had  been  attendmg  monthly  meetings  to  hold  up  the  market  oy  its 
boot  straps.  They  were  continually  embarrassed  by  the  refusal  of 
Theodore  Bui^ess,  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Co.,  of  Berlin,  N.  H., 
producing  340  tons  of  sulphite  per  day,  to  restrict  his  tonnage. 
Finally  he  was  bought  out  oy  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown,  of  the  Berlin  MiUs, 
who  cut  the  mill's  production  to  90  tons  per  day;  and  a  shout  of  great 
joy  went  up  from  the  sulphite  pulp  pool  over  the  elimination  oi  this 
disturber. 

When  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  started  to 
dig  into  these  various  paper  pools,  the  sulphite  pulp  pool  dissolved 
and  reorganized  in  Decemoer,  1907,  as  a  bureau  of  statistics. 

Reverting  to  the  earlv  history  of  the  combination  which  developed 
into  the  International  raper  Co.,  I  should  state  that  a  delegation  of 
paper  makers,  headed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Russell,  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  December  31,  1896,  and  urged  the 
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framing  of  the  pajier  schedule  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  number  of 
null  men  who  were  then  organizing  the  industry  so  that  they  misht 
control  prices.  I  appeared  before  the  conunittee  and  charged  tnat 
these  gentlemen  were  then  planning  to  form  a  combination  of  miUs 
and  to  raise  the  price  of  news  print  paper  to  2}  cents  per  pounds  or 
$50  per  ton.  In  the  report  of  that  proceeding  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Kussell  said: 

I  deny  both  that  there  is  a  combination  fonned  or  practically  formed,  or  that  anv 
combination  or  any  consideration  of  this  matter  by  trie  paper  manufacturers  which 
contemplates  raising  the  price  of  paper  at  all. 

Within  seven  months  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Dingley 
bill  the  International  Paper  Co.  was  formed  from  a  consolidation  of 
many  mills  including  those  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  inunediate 
steps  were  taken  to  mark  up  prices. 

The  trade  disturbances  and  price  fluctuation  in  news  print  paper 
due  to  unlawful  combinations  have  been  continuous  since  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill.  When  the  Federal  Government  dissolved  the 
General  Paper  Co.  at  the  instance  of  newspaper  publishers,  one  of 
its  officers  threatened  publishers  with  the  vengeance  of  higher  prices, 
apparently  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  association  had  already  nelpe(i 
to  add  $10  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  news  print  paper. 

Combinations  to  restrict  production  and  to  fix  prices  have  been 
made  in  almost  every  one\)f  the  divisions  of  the  American  Paper  aiul 
Pulp  Association,  as  follows:  News  print  paper,  book  paper,  fiber 
and  manila,  box  board,  sulphite  pulp,  tissue,  writing,  blotting  paper, 
and  soda  pulp. 

Information  relating  to  all  these  combinations  was  submitted  to  the 
Attorney  Greneral  in  October,  1907,  and  was  subsequently  embodied 
in  a  formal  letter  to  him  under  date  of  February  10,  1908.  It  can  be 
found  on  page  212  of  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation. 

Mr.  John  A.  Davis,  who  had  been  mani^er  of  the  General  Pap^r 
Co.  until  its  dissolution  and  who  had  been  lai^ly  responsible  for  the 
methods  which  ultimately  wrought  its  ruin,  joined  the  firm  of  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.,  of  261  Broadwav,  New  York,  February  1,  1907.  His 
new  venture  was  attended  witn  the  prompt  acquirement  of  the  selling 
agency  of  a  number  of  mills*  which  theretofore  had  been  acting  inde- 
pendently. He  controlled  an  output  of  about  750  tons  daily  from 
the  following  mills:  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  Gould 
Paper  Co.,  Taggarts  Paper  Co.,  West  End  Paper  Co.,  Alalone  Paper 
Co.,  Le  Ray  Paper  Co.,  and  De  Grasse  Paper  Go. 

Incidentally  he  also  sold  paper  for  mills  like  the  CHfT.  At  a  period 
when  prices  were  hardening  from  some  cause  Mr.  Davis  tied  up  over 
a  million  dollars  in  paper,  representing  more  than  20,000  tons,  so 
that  when  publishers  applied  to  the  International  and  Great  Northern 
Paper  Cos.  they  were  informed  that  no  paper  was  to  be  had  from 
them,  but  suggested  that  a  call  be  made  on  Mr.  Davis.  Witliin  15 
minutes,  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Davis  called  on  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone and  arranged  to  ship  paper  at  a  price  of  $2.65,  equaling  $53 
per  ton.  The  representatives  of  the  large  paper  companies,  instead 
of  exposing  this  manipulation  of  the  market  to  the  publishers  and  the 
authorities,  steered  purchasers  to  him,  and  they  were  equally  guflty. 
Mr.  pavis^s  action  explains  the  so-called  paper  famine  of  1907.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Berlin  Mills,  indicates  another 
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phase  of  Mr.  Davis's  operations  in  paper.  Again^  in  March,  1908, 
when  the  Belgo  Canadian  Mill,  of  Shawini^an  Falls,  sold  10,000  tons 
of  news-print  paper  to  an  American  purdiaser,  Mr.  S.  A.  Cook,  of 
Neenah,  Wis.,  president  of  the  Alexandria  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  of 
Indiana,  he  was  not  permitted  to  dispose  of  all  of  it  in  tnis  market, 
and  2,500  tons  were  sold  to  Lloyd,  London,  and  another  slice  went 
to  Ehidand,  the  purchaser  paying  the  difference  in  cost.  Some  of  the 
miUs  nad  apparently  planned  m  August,  1908,  to  create  a  paper 

Canic  by  writing  to  applicants  that  the  entire  output  for  next  year 
ad  been  sold  out,  alTof  which  was  untrue,  because  in  other  places 
its  output,  was  for  sale. 

REFUSAL  TO  ALLOW  AN  OPEN  MARKET  FOR  PAPER. 

The  paper  makers  have  arrayed  themselves  against  open  prices  and 
against  public  quotations.  They  have  preferred  to  keep  their  mills 
idle  and  their  labor  unemployed,  and  to  allow  Canada  to  sell  paper 
here  to  the  advantage  of  Canadian  labor  and  the  disadvantage  of 
their  own  labor,  rather  than  sell  paper  f .  o.  b.  mill.  When  I  applied 
to  the  Remine;ton  Martin  Co.  for  100  tons  of  paper  which  it  wanted  to 
seU,  it  refused  to  let  me  have  it  because  I  reiused  to  teU  the  name  of 
the  buyer,  the  place  to  which  it  was  to  be  shipped,  and  the  contract 
relations  of  the  purchaser  to  other  companies.  I  appUed  to  every 
considerable  news  print  paper  mill  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for 
paper  on  terms  which  insured  cash  in  advance  for  the  paper  delivered 
on  car  at  the  mill,  and  I  was  not  able  to  buv  from  more  than  2  out 
of  50  mills.  Many  of  them  needed  orders.  Their  labor  was  working 
part  time,  but  they  preferred  to  respect  a  '' gentleman's  agreement" 
and  starve  the  market  to  maintain  a  price.  Some  time  ago  I  appHed 
for  a  price  for  paper  to  be  furnished  to  a  western  pubHcation,  and  I 
then  oiscovered  that  the  paper  makers  not  only  interchanged  iciorma- 
tion,  but  apparently  kept  an  index  of  the  expiration  of  each  paper 
contract.  Cases  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  of  applicants  for 
paper  quotations  who  would  be  seated  in  one  room  while  a  clerk  would 
call  uj)  some  one  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  appHcant.  Almost 
mvanably  prohibitory  prices  were  quoted  under  such  conditions. 
Scores  upon  scores  of  puolishers  have  complained  that  in  some  unae* 
countable  way  they  had  been  apportioned  to  a  particular  mill  at  a 
given  price,  and  that  all  the  results  of  a  paper  pool  were  accomplished 
notwiUistanding  the  denials  of  the  news  pnnt  paper  makers.  Though 
the  fanner  has  not  the  right  to  say  who  shall  make  into  bread  the 
wheat  that  he  sdb,  yet  these  favored  paper  makers  undertake  to 
follow  their  paper  into  our  pressrooms  ana  to  dictate  what  publica- 
tions shidl  be  printed  upon  it. 

Practically  all  of  the  mills  of  Wisconsin  which  were  participants  in 
the  General  Paper  Co.  have  united  in  the  creation  of  a  traffic  bureau 
which  concentrates  the  routing  and  handling  of  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion tons  of  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  for  them.  The  same  mills 
have  common  buyers  who  purchase  all  of  their  pulp  wood.  For  a 
time  a£[  of  them  had  auditors  inspecting  their  books  and  gaudbg 
their  business  assumedly  for  Dean  and  Smbley.  In  view  of  the  lact 
that  these  mills  quote  what  seem  to  be  agreed  prices  and  accuse  each 
othw  occasionally  of  cutting  prices  I  can  not  conceive  of  anv  machin- 
ery more  complete  for  a  comoination  in  restraint  of  trade 
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"  CXX)PERATIOX  OF  EYSRTBODT." 


The  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  has  established  a  bureau 
to  collect  reports  of  the  operation  of  each  milL  It  was  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Louis  ChaUe,  of  the  Intemational  Paper  (x).,  at  a 
banquet  on  November  10,  1909,  as  follo¥rs: 

^  Within  the  last  year,  ander  Mr.  HastingB's  kaderehip,  we  have  delved  inlo  sta- 
tifltics.  We  know  to-day  how  numy  tona  are  produced  in  each  grade  of  paper  makiog, 
and  we  have  separated  each  brandi,  and  each  branch  reports  to  the  aaBociatkm  the 
dailv  output,  the  daily  aalea,  and  amount  of  stock,  and  disseminates  this  informadon 
to  tne  parties  interested,  keeping  them  advised  in  that  way  what  the  prices  should 
be  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  laws 
of  the  country  that  would  prevent  anything  of  this  nature,  and  it  enables  the  man 
to  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  he  diomd  do.  Little  by  little  our  memberriiip, 
which  was  about  ^  or  93  years  ago,  has  increased  to  185,  aU  mamifacturera,  and  we 
hope  to  round  up  every  man  who  manufactures  a  pound  of  ]>aper.  Instead  of  having 
only  a  local  oiganization  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  national  oiganization.  The 
western  men  have  come  into  our  association  with  their  usual  vim  and  are  agreed 
to  see  this  thing  a  success.  We  will  soon  have  such  an  association  that  will  reallv 
mean  the  cooperation  of  everybody  in  the  paper-manufacturing  industry  and  will 
impose  certain  trade  rules  upon  our  paper  manufacturers;  There  are  no  laws  which 
would  prevent  us  from  making  absolute  trade  rules  to  govern  our  industry.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  abolishing  abuses,  and  we  have  doubtless  had  a  great  many  of  them . 

DETAILS  OF  iLDYANCES   IN   PAPEB   PRICES. 

Further  evidence  of  the  use  of  information  of  that  bureau  to  pro- 
mote illegal  purposes  is  obvious  from  the  following: 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  July  22,  1909,  gave  details  of  an  ad- 
vance of  $5  per  ton  by  western  manufacturers  of  fiber  and  manila, 
and  of  $3  per  ton  by  eastern  manufacturers. 

The  book-paper  manufacturers  advanced  prices  $4  per  ton, 
effective  October  5,  1909,  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  the 
largest  producer  of  book  paper,  being  the  first  to  publicly  announce 
tibds  advance.  That  action  followed  a  meeting  of  eastern  manu- 
facturers of  book  paper,  held  in  New  York  City  in  the  last  week  of 
August,  1909,  witn  the  announced  purpose  of  conferring  on  trade 
conditions.  Forty  of  the  western  paper  makers  met  in  Appleton, 
Wis.,  on  September  1,  1909,  nominally  to  banquet  Mr.  G.  F.  Steele. 
It  was  followed  by  intimations  that  an  advance  in  prices  was  com- 
ing, and  on  October  5, 1909,  the  book-paper  increase  became  effective. 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  the  makers  of  tissues  (No.  2  and 
colorea)  announced  an  advance  in  price,  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  second  advance  in  tissues. 

In  November,  1909,  the  manufacturers  of  roofing  paper  announced 
an  advance  of  $4  per  ton. 

The  western  news  print  paper  manufacturers  made  a  second 
advance  of  $2  per  ton  in  the  first  week  of  November,  1909. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  these  manufacturers  were  following  the 
upward  trend  of  prices  in  all  branches.  What,  then,  will  be  the  plea 
to  the  action  of  the  sulphite  pulp  makers  who  promulgated  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1909,  a  reduction  of  S3  per  ton? 

MEETING  OF  PAPEB  MAKERS  IN   CHICAGO. 

On  November  10,  1909,  a  meeting  of  paper  makers  was  held  at 
the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  where  "informally  matters  affecting 
the  paper  industry  were  talked  over.''    The  persons  in  attendance 
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at  that  meeting  came  principally  from  the  West.    Among  those 

5 resent,  according  to  trade  paper  reports,  were  A.  N.  Burbank,  presi- 
ent  International  Paper  Co. ;  E.  6.  Barrett,  president  of  the  Union 
Bag  &  Paper  Co.;  H.  J.  Brown,  of  Berlin  Mills  Co.;  M.  S.  Flint,  of 
Berlin  Mills  Co. ;  A.  C.  Hastings,  president  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association;  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner,  of  Kimberly  Clark  Co.;  O.  F. 
Steele,  ol  Nekoosa-Edwards  Co.;  C.  I.  McNair,  of  Northwest  Paper 
Co.;  Chas.  Oberly,  of  Watab  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.;  A.  C.  Bossard,  of 
Itasca  Paper  Co. 

INTEKNATIONAL  PAFEB  CO.  ANNOUNCEMENT  ATTEB  CHICAQO  MEETING. 

• 

Within  48  hours  of  that  Chicago  meeting — that  is,  on  November  12^ 
1909 — ^the  International  Paper  Co.,  which  had  delayed  for  10  weeks 
the  announcement  of  its  contract  price  for  the  year  1910,  informed 
those  papers  which  were  dependent  upon  it  for  their  supply  of  news 
print  paper  that  its  minimum  price  for  yearly  contracts,  in  1910, 
would  oe  $2.25  per  100  pounds  delivered,  or  $45  per  ton,  and  that  its 
minimum  price  at  mill  would  be  $2  per  100  pounds,  or  $40  per  ton. 

Many  oi  those  named  proceeded  westward  to  Minnesota  and 
inspected  the  new  mills  of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  at 
International  Falls,  in  the  Bainy  Lake  district.  It  is  reported  that  in 
a  PuUman  sleeping  car  at  that  place  a  conference  was  held  with  regard 
to  prices.  It  is  also  reported  tnat  an  understanding  had  been  reached 
by  the  new  Minnesota  mill  with  the  International  Paper  Co.  that  news 
print  paper  would  not  be  sold  by  either  at  less  than  2  cents  f .  o.  b.  mill. 
Bepeatea  announcements  have  been  made  by  both  parties  to  that 
effect.  These  announcements  are  interesting,  because  the  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  news  print  paper  to  three  Chicago  papers  involved 
such  lai^e  consumption  that  the  publications  nained  would  be  unable 
to  buy  e&ewhere  than  from  either  of  those  two  paper  companies.  Tes- 
timony can  be  obtained  to  show  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  E.  W. 
Backus,  of  Minneapolis,  the  head  of  the  new  Minnesota  mill,  to  fix  the 

f^rice  of  paper  whicn  might  be  sold  to  the  Chicago  papers.    Unsuccess- 
ul  efforts  were  made  to  close  Canadian  paper  mills  against  those  pros- 
pective purchasers. 

RESTRICTION  OF  USE   OF  PAPER. 

In  a  letter  sent,  under  date  of  December  31,  1909,  to  United  States 
Attorney  Wise,  of  New  York  City,  copy  of  which  is  printed  on  page  237 
of  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  reciprocity  with  Canada,  specifications  were  furnished  to 
him  of  restrictions  imposed  by  46  news  print  paper  mills  in  the  use  of 
the  paper  which  they  made  and  sold,  these  restrictions  constituting  an 
absolute  bar  to  an  open  market  on  news  print  paper  and  a  bar  to  piiblic 
quotations.  The  paper  furnished  to  eacn  publication  can  be  used  only 
by  it. 

The  news  print  paper  mills  are  producing  approximately  96,000 
tons  of  paper  per  month,  of  which  they  are  selling  about  20,000 
tons  per  month  on  a  transient  basis,  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  buy 
any  considerable  quanti^  anywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  fair  market  terms.  Is  not  that  fact  substantial  evidence  of  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade?    A  conspiracy  or  arrangement 
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of  some  sort  exists  amon^  news  print  paper  mills  the  effect  of  which 
k  to  deprive  a  responsible  purchaser  of  the  opportunity  to  buy 
news  print  paper  at  a  fair  market  price  without  restrictions  as  to 
its  use  or  at  the  price  which  the  mills  are  selling  a  stmflar  article 
in  similar  quantities  to  others.  Those  miUs  so  doing  uriiich  are 
under  the  injunction  of  the  court  have  disobeyed  its  orders. 

That  letter  of  December  31,  1909,  to  United  States  Attorney 
Wise  also  contained  information  about  the  refusal  of  many  news 

J^rint  paper  mills  to  sell  other  than  32-pound  paper  or  to  contract 
or  supplies  for  more  than  one  year  as  a  result  oi  ooviously  concerted 
action  oy  the  paper  mills. 

A    week's    shutdown   and  an   improved  method   op   REflTRlCnON. 

On  November  25,  1903,  all  the  news  print  mills  agreed  to  close 
down  for  one  week  and  to  reduce  the  Quantity  of  paper  on  hand. 
Notices  of  the  shutdown  were  circulatea  and  printed  in  the  trade 
press.  As  a  result  of  that  performance  there  was  a  paper  famine 
and  prices  bounded  to  $50  per  ton.  Then  the  publisners'  associa- 
tion appointed  a  committee,  which  visited  Washington  in  April, 
1904,  and  appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
in  an  effort  to  compel  the  paper  makers  to  keep  within  the  law. 
Ordinarily  a  paper  mill  might  shut  down  when  its  output  exceeded 
the  demand,  but  when  that  shutting  down  is  part  of  an  agree- 
ment between  mills  to  starve  the  market  and  to  extort  excessive 
profits  from  buyers  and  to  throw  thousands  of  workingmen  into 
idleness,  then  that  arrangement  assumes  another  aspect. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  the  Commis^ 
sioner  of  Corporations,  reports  that  the  news-print  paper  mills 
worked  in  March,  1911,  to  87  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  we  are 
led  to  suspect  that  the  shutdown  of  seven  years  ago  has  been  repeated 
by  methods  which  have  been  described  by  the  Iraper  Trade  Journal 
as  ^^ avoiding  legal  pitfalls.''  While  avoiding  a  ^iseming  violation  of 
the  law,  the  paper  makers  are  doing  many  of  those  things  which  the 
law  prohibits. 

Through  a  so-called  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Amexican  Paper  & 
Pulp  Association  the  paper  makers  have  been  en^ged  in  an  obvious 
effort  to  restrict  production  and  to  starve  the  prmt-paper  market  in 
order  that  they  might  maintain  price  at  an  agreed  figure.  As  a  result 
of  their  efforts  in  this  direction  the  paper  makers  have  kept  down  the 
quantity  of  paper  at  hand  at  the  mills  to  an  average  of  an  eight-day 
supply  to  all  tne  newspapers  of  the  country.  On  June  9,  1910,  the 
paper  conmiittee  of  the  American  Newspa]>er  Publishers  Association 
notified  publishers  that  stocks  of  paper  were  accumulating.  On  July 
11,  1910,  that  is  within  five  weeks,  the  president  of  the  American 
Paper  &  Pulp  Association  advised  paper  makers  to  curtail  output  and 
the  output  was  curtailed.  The  full  text  of  that  letter  can  be  found  on 
page  320  of  the  Hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  on  Ileci* 
procity,  February  2-9,  1911. 

The  president  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Bairett, 
in  an  interview  printed  last  August,  gave  details  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  larger  paper  companies  reduced  their  production  to  35  peir 
cent  of  their  normal  output  to  aUow  weaker  mdb  toget  a  market. 
A  copy  of  that  letter  can  oe  found  on  page  321  of  the  ^aringa  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  on  Reciprocity,  Februaiy  2-9,  1911  • 
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The  stock  of  print  paper  on  hand  at  the  mills  April  1,  1911,  was 
30,272  tons,  or  less  than  an  eight-day  supply  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  which  use  an  average  of  4,200  tons  per  day,  or  1,200,000  tons 
per  annum.  The  rated  capacity  of  all  the  mills  of  the  country  approx- 
imates 4,776  tons  per  day,  or  1,432,800  tons  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
800  tons  per  day,  or  240,000  tons  per  annum  produced  in  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  some  of  which  is  designed  for  the  American  market. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  production  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  is  5,576  tons  per  day. 

The  increased  consumption  of  news  print  paper  in  the  United  States 
is  roughly  calculated  at  200  tons  per  day,  or  60,000  tons  per  annum. 
In  30  years  the  use  of  print  paper  has  increased  from  95,000  tons  to 
1,200,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  figures  of  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  the  past 
year  were  as  follows: 

Tons  of  paper  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  month: 


JAouary 

Febnwry 

Mflitb... 

Anril 

»y 

Jane 

July 

AogVMt 

September 

October 

XovembOT 

Dc(«mb«r 

AveFBge 


Tons. 

23,096 

26,807 

32,955 

36,133 

43,411 

47,202 

52,431 

53,116 

48,686 

42,331 

35,378 

26,139 


39,028 


1910 


Tons. 

23,606 

22,800 

19,907 

18,060 

19,598 

23,719 

28,231 

42,418 

48,846 

46,743 

42,290 

33,669 


30,831 


1911 


Tofu, 
31,04& 
20,981 
30,272 


PRICES. 


An  effort,  inaugurated  by  the  International  Paper  Co.  in  1909,  to 
establish  a  uniform  price  of  $45  per  ton  gross  weight,  at  points  within 
a  given  zone  of  the  mills  has  been  maintained  and  extended  by  that 
company  and  by  nearly  all  the  other  paper  makers,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  consumption  of  prmt  paper  is  now  on  that  basis. 
It  18  wortny  of  note  that  the  price  ot  print  paper  has  increased  from 
132  to  $45  per  ton,  or  approximately  50  per  cent,  since  the  consolida- 
tion of  24  mills  into  the  International  Paper  Co.  in  1898.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Payne  law  in  August,  1909,  the  New  York  price  of 
print  paper  has  been  increased  from  $42.50  per  ton  to  $45  per  ton, 
an  increase  of  $2.50  per  ton,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  import 
duty  from  $6  to  $3.75  per  ton.  In  the  summer  of  1910  the  larger 
paper-making  companies  refused  to  make  any  quotations  for  the 
caleHdar  year  1911,  until  after  October  1,  1910.  The  International 
Paper  Co.  recently  refused  to  make  any  quotations  on  a  large  order 
for  the  year  1912,  though  it  is  obyious  that  a  newspaper  using  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  print  paper  can  not  readily  adjust  itself  to  new 
conditions  or  to  change  its  source  of  supply  within  a  few  months, 
the  effect  of  this  action  on  large  consumers  of  news  print  paper  has 
been  to  force  publishers  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  paper  maKers  or 
to  arrange  for  new  production.  The  tangle  of  the  American  Goyern- 
ment  with  Canadian  Proyinces  and  the  tariff  burdens  imposed  upon 
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print  paper  have  added  approximately  more  than  $6,000|000  per 
annum  to  the.  price  which  newspapers  would  pay  for  raw  material 
under  normal  conditions. 

One  publication  which  obtains  a  supply  at  less  than  S45  per  ton^ 
and  using  200  tons  per  day,  has  been  notified  that  its  present  source 
of  supply  will  not  be  extended  after  the  year  1911  for  more  than  83 
tons  per  day. 

American  news  print  paper  sold  in  Sheffield,  England^  in  1907  on 
a  basis  of  $39  per  ton  oi  2,000  pounds  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  while  sell- 
ing to  New  YorK  customers  at  $50  per  ton.  In  Amil,  1904,  we  called 
the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  to  the  action 
of  the  International  Paper  Co.  in  selling  paper  for  London  on  a  basis 
of  $35  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  while  charging  local  customers  $45 
per  ton,  and  when  I  told  the  Mann  committee  that  that  same  cor- 
poration had  been  selling  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  it  had  sold  to 
domestic  customers,  it  cunningly  evaded  the  point  by  furnishing,  not 
its  actual  prices  for  special  markets  abroad  at  particular  periods,  but 
it  gave  an  average  price  for  each  year.  Even  upon  that  table  it 
admitted  that  in  two  years,  1903  and  1904,  it  obtamed  a  lower  aver- 
age price  for  foreign  business  than  for  domestic  supply. 

Overwhelming  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  makers  are  now 


held  last  March  in  the  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  the  committee  comprising 
Messrs.  Lewis  Evans,  Joseph  Dixon,  and  John  E.  Jepson  reported  as 
follows: 

The  Daper-manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  suffered  very  griev* 
ously  aunng  the  past  10  or  15  years  from  the  competition  of  ttte  United  States  paper 
manufacturers.  The  United  Kii^dom  has  been  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
surplus  production  of  the  United  States  paper  manufacturers,  and  the  surplus  produc- 
tion was  only  possible  because  of  the  Canadian  timber  being  available. 

Further  and  conclusive  evidence  that  American  paper  is  sold 
abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  in  the  United  States  is  obtainable  by  a 
comparison  of  the  exports  of  American  news  print  paper  to  forei^ 
markets  to  the  extent  of  50,000  tons  per  annum  in  competition  with 
Canadian  paper,  which  is  selling  f .  o.  b.  mills  at  approximately  S4  per 
ton  less  than  the  American  paper  mills  are  selling  to  domestic  coo- 
simiers. 

The  exports  of  news  print  paper  for  nine  months  ended  March  31, 
1911,  were  36^801  tons^  which  is  at  the  rate  of  49,068  tons  per  annum. 
Of  this  quantity  the  United  Kingdom  took  over  30  per  cent^  Cuba  20 
per  cent,  and  Argentina  1 1  per  cent.  The  Canadian  mills  have  been 
shipping  their  news  print  paper  to  the  United  States  at  a  price  of 
$36.80  per  ton  f.  o.  d.  mill.  The  American  mills  are  chax^ging  the 
domestic  consumers  $41  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill.  It  is  obvious  that 
Canadian  mills  would  not  pay  a  duty  of  $3.75  per  ton  for  adxnission 
into  the  United  States  and  sell  at  $36.80  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  mill  if  they 
could  obtain  better  prices  in  the  foreign  market,  where  Uiey  do  not 
pay  an  import  duty  and  where  there  would  be  a  fi[ain  of  $4  per  ton  for 
them  if  American  paper  makers  quoted  paper  to  foreign  buyers  at  the 
same  price  that  they  exact  from  American  consumers. 
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Par.  330.— COUVTEBVAILnrG  DUTT. 

THE  TIDSWATSB  PAPSB  MILLS  CO.  OF  NSW  TOBX. 

The  Tidewater  Paper  Mills  Co.  of  New  York  State,  whose  mills  are 
situated  in  the  city  of  New  York. at  the  foot  of  Thirty-third  Street, 
East  River,  and  have  a  daily  output  of  100  tons  of  news  paper,  re- 
spectfuUy  protest  against  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty 
of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  chemical  wood  pulp.  They 
protest  upon  the  following  grounds: 

This  countervailing  duty  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  chemical 
wood  pulp  made  in  Canada.  If  manufactured  news  paper  is  allowed 
to  enter  free  from  Canada,  as  is  contemplated  in  the  underwood  bill, 
it  is  manifestly  most  unjust  to  United  States  manufacturers  of  news 

Eaper  that  a  raw  material  which  constitutes  about  25  per  cent  of 
is  total  raw  materials  should  be  made  dutiable  and  this  duty  im- 
posed upon  a  country  where  he  must  look  for  his  cheapest  source  of 
supply  of  chemical  pulp.  The  only  chance  the  United  States  man- 
ufacturer has  to  compete  successfully  with  Canada  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  news  paper  is  to  obtain  from  Canada  free  raw  materials — ^i.  e., 
mechanical  wood  pulp  and  chemical  wood  pulp.  If  he  is  handicapped 
bv  a  duty  on  Canadian  sulphite  or  chemical  pulp,  he  is  obliged  to  get 
ctemical  pulp  from  Scanainavia,  where  the  pulp  manufacturers  for 
many  years  nave  been  in  close  touch  with  each  other  and  have  ad- 
vanced the  price  to  the  United  States  manufacturer  of  news  paper  at 
every  opportunity  aflForded  them. 

The  Tidewater  Paper  MUls  Co.  consider  that  it  is  certainly  in  line 
with  the  Underwood  bill  that  if  the  product  of  the  United  States 
manufacturer  is  made  free  of  duty  that  his  raw  materials  should  also 
be  made  free  of  duty.  Unless  this  is  done  the  industry  must  be  driven 
from  existence  in  the  United  States.  If  the  discriminating  duty  on 
chemical  wood  pulp  is  made  as  a  retaliatory  measure  to  influence  cer- 
tain Provinces  of  Canada  which  have  pronibited  the  export  of  pulp 
wood,  it  will  entirely  fail  of  its  purpose,  as  only  30,000  tons  of  chemical 
wood  pulp  were  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  in  the 
year  1912,  the  contemplated  duty  on  same  being  only  $60,000  per 
annum.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  Canada  can  in  any  way  be  influ- 
enced by  a  discriminating  duty  on  such  a  small  Quantity  or  chemical 
wood  pulp  when  mechamcal  wood  pulp  (of  whicn  185,000  tons  were 
imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  in  1912)  and  news  paper 
are  admitted  hee  into  the  United  States.  This  discrimination,  there- 
fore, against  chemical  wood  pulp  wUl  not  be  of  the  slightest  avail  as 
a  retaliatory  measure,  because  it  is  entirely  insufficient  and  wUl  only 
irritate  the  Canadian  Provinces  to  still  further  restrict  exports  of  pulp 
wood  to  the  United  States.  (There  were  about  1 ,000,000  cords  of  pulp 
wood  shipped  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  1912.)  The 
^untervailing  duty  not  only  being  a  serious  handicap  to  the  United 
States  manuiacturer  of  news  paper  because  of  the  additional  cost  of 
Canadian  sulphite,  it  will  also  prevent  the  construction  of  sulphite 
pulp  mills  in  Canada  and  make  the  United  States  manufacturer  of 
news  paper  entirjBly  dependent  for  his  supply  of  sulphite  pulp  upon 
^andmavis,  while  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  news  paper  will 
have  the  benefit  of  free  and  cheap  pulp  and  free  entry  of  his  manu- 
factured product  into  the  United  otates. 
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_  Xmv  ToKK,  June  2, 1913, 

Z'HAH  Scb:  ?"E3iir  li-  -:*)  rail  -^jiir  ;i:i«»Ltiua  to  vhat  we  think  is 
c£llv  Aa  jv»E5i^n  JL  H.  i.  ]:yil  :}an£7aph  331-  Re  crftpe  paper 
an*!  iiti^r'n^  pao^r  r  sj^-?-.  ^'y»'^:ri'.n?j  aoc  move  than  10  pounds  per 
ream  jt  4>-  :iii*?^ts    »     «     »  -     "r-^^^  ^.^^ip  .^f  •ji^  sheets  is  not  given. 

Th*?  Ia'3r  j£  1  ^  ^*.  :!ttrxcr».':Ii  I"  ir.Tiies  for  a  weight  dutv  on  some 
paD*?r5*  a:i«t  meariucti  as  a  )A:^;s  "hh  s^ae  J«.?  bj  30  inches.  Presum- 
abij  tin?  Aai»*iitiiriea"  ia  7ar^L£r^cii  '-L  siiciJd  read,  '"weighing  not 
more  thiin.  !  J  'Do»iii«is  -;»*r  r—im  :c  4r>  >neet<.5iie  20  bv  30  inches/'  or 
irhiit^vwr  >ize  maj  da"*-  :***-ii  jt  :■»£!•  i^ni  hj  the  Wavs  and  Moans 
Ccmmitve. 


M  55S  PoEST,  Miss^  JfoirA  iP,  iPi5. 
Hon.  HoKz  Smith* 

DsaK  Sxa:  As  joa  are  possibly  aware,  we  are  investing  a  million 
dollars  in  a  modem  pulp  an»i  paper  mill  here.  Oar  principal  raw 
materials  is  to  be  slabs  obtained  from  the  large  sawmills  in  this 
locality. 

As  we  are  aboat  ready  to  commence  operation  we  find  that  we  are 
confronted  with  a  very  serious  question — ^foreign  comp^iticm.  We 
understand  that  the  duty  <>n  paper  such  as  we  propose  to  make 
(Kraft  paper,  which  is  used  for  wrapping  purposes)  is  now  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  As  it  is  hardly  possible  that  uiis  paper  could  enter 
for  shijnnent  into  the  United  States  at  a  value  of  less  than  $60  per 
ton,  the  du^  would  amount  to  $21  per  ton,  and  it  is  not  possible  with 
our  costs  of  labor,  taxation*  frei^t  rates,  etc,  that  we  would  be  able 
to  make  a  manufacturing  profit  of  anywhere  near  $21  per  ton.  The 
proof  of  the  fact  that  foreigners  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  we 
18  demonstrated  through  the  large  amount  of  paper  o£  same  quality 
that  we  propose  to  make  that  is  being  imported  in  this  grxie  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  If  this  duty  is  reduced  very  ma- 
terially, the  effect  will  be  a  lower  price  on  the  finished  product,  and 
the  first  reduction  of  the  duty,  of  course,  goes  to  the  exporter^  who 
will  give  AS  little  of  it  to  the  American  consumer  as  he  is  obliged  to 
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and  will  onlv  meet  competitive  prices  made  by  Aiperican  manu- 
facturers, if  this  duty  is  reduced,  it  is  our  opinion  that  this  market 
will  be  flooded  with  foreign  paper  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  run  our 
mills  to  capacity. 

Wcunderstand  that  the  mills  in  the  United  States  making  so-called 
wrapping  paper  in  the  year  1909  only  operated  about  81  per  cent 
of  fheir  normal  capacity;  in  1910,  84  per  cent;  in  1911,  83  per  cent; 
and  in  1912,  89  per  cent;  in  other  words,  the  mills  were  ooliged  to 
curtail  their  production  on  the  average  of  about  15  per  cent  over  this 
period. 

The  paper  business  is  a  little  different,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
manufacturing  industry  in  that  no  excess  production  over  the  demand 
can  be  disposed  of  at  any  price.  The  demand  for  some  articles  may 
be  stimulated  by  lowering  the  price,  but  this  is  not  true  of  paper  or 
any  of  its  products,  as  it  is  bought  for  certain  purposes  wliich  are 
practically  necessities.  No  stock  of  paper  is  carried  beyond  that  nec- 
essary for  supplying  the  customer  by  the  mill  and  the  jobbers  who 
handle  this  commomty. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the.  constant  hammering  which  the 
paper  industry  receives  every  year  is  brought  about  by  the  desire  of 
the  publisher  of  the  daily  paper  to  get  his  supply  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible. The  paper  industry,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  treated  as  has 
anv  other  large  industry,  due  to  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher. 

We  trust  that  your  support  may  be  secured  for  a  proper  consid- 
eration of  the  paper  industry  at  the  forthcoming  tariff  legislation. 
We  know  of  no  paper  manufacturer  who  desires  for  himself  more 
than  he  is  willing  to  concede  to  the  person  from  whom  he  buys.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  horizontal  reduction  in  the  tariff,  well  and  good,  we 
will  stand  our  share,  but  if  you  desire  to  promote  the  paper-manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  United  States,  and*  particularly  in  the 
South,  it  must  be  adequately  considered  in  comparison  of  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  that  ^o  into  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

We  will  be  glad  to  receive  an  expression  from  you,,  as  this  is  a  most 
vital  question  with  us  at  this  time. 


Par.  332.— STTBFACE-COATED  PAPEBS. 

I>OinS  DEJOROE  ft  CO.,  HEW  YORK,  BY  I.  0.  YAK  DXTZEB. 

New  York,  May  12, 1913. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  inclosing  for  the  attention  of  your  committee 
brief  on  behalf  of  the  surface-coateS  paper  manufacturers,  whose 
specialty  is  the  production  of  the  class  known  as  glazed  and  fanciy 
papers. 

We  must,  in  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  our  employees  and 
•he  continuance  of  our  industry,  ask  for  the  recognition  of  our  needs 
^or  proper  classification  and  rates  of  duty  that  will  enable  us  to  at 
itust  produce  our  papers  in  competition  with  the  foreign  article, 
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rw— *?-.:«  't  -»•  >  i.^^  n-  nt-i irrv -ir^  c  TtiitT"  lt-^'h*.  an:  i^t  vhite  Is  usied 
«r— :: 7  rr   iz.-    — -  -  --r      Zi«   ir*  ■  'jjx':    rf   r>a.~ng  asii  frii^ing   require 

iriit  !!a-^  -*-:-  ^r-T-fT  n-  "i  •er  S'  re  -^i  iii;^  tscL  Tir_=aiTT  £aisll  is  prodoced 
IT  ^:ir  5-.1--*  '■^-n-^^  '-  i  izn'-niiss  wn^'a  -r^  r.rw^  at«c^n  two  reams  In 
It  ji..Tr^  ^Zztt  iz^^sn-  zizs-  TTT  'Si'^  u?*  cn/wTT  •«  &:a-frlaMd  or  polished 
jajjfica,  Ti  z:T.«i.i.j*  tEii!*  sv»L  tt-ji^:*!,  ntf  OAT^mied  effects  requires  «ill 
4izi**r  ijui  -Lr^«g-  2r--*rr5«*ff*  :-  za?  is*  rif  jia«;ii_i«»  r^^rariiis:  ensraved  steel 
i:at  r.iTT:*!r  r^^Zf>rr^  r^sr^::?  t.^fitt-f  i-htz:  iiie-ia_f  as  =:-3A  as  in  this  ODuntrT. 

ln».e.  t-ui  lie  1.1-1- «»--ij£  ^  a  ILI.*  i*  .-roiTitnti'nt  vxees  ptid  at  boine  and  It 
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Thft  6bove  t^ble  shows  thnt  250  per  cent  higter  wngm  are  paid  in  tt&ls  conn 
try  th;in  \n  Germany.  In  addition  to  the  item  of  labor  the  differoace  In  00s 
of  mat  frill]  and  mnrjiifartTjrirjg  exrienses  make  the  average  cost  of  prodacfng  -. 
n«{irii  ol  flint  fiiiiHhed  pai^r  in  the  United  States  from  $2  to  $225,  colors  nn< 
fjiififititlcH  fofiHld^Twl,  a 8  comparefl  witli  the  foreign  papers,  the  average  cos 
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of  which  to  the  importer  is  about  $1  per  ream,  as  shown  by  the  Treasury 
records. 

Surface-coated  papers,  friction  finish,  are  simply  imitations  or  substitutes 
for  the  flint-finished  goods  before  mentioned.  This  finish  is  produced  by  the 
paper  ninning  between  the  rolls  or  cylinders  of  a  friction  calender.  These 
goods  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  are  used  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  boxes. 

Onr  particular  branch  of  the  paper  industry,  viz,  the  coating,  decorating,  and 
finishing  of  raw  paper,  has  existed  for  many  years  In  this  country,  but,  com- 
pared with  the  printing  and  writing  paper  industry,  it  has  been  little  known. 
A9  a  consequence  in  the  preparation  of  tariff  schedules  the  facts  pertaining  to 
this  special  class  of  papers  have  been  misunderstood  and  confused  with  other 
varieties.  We  have  been  placed  in  blanket  and  n.  s.  p.  f.  paragraphs,  with 
classifications  and  rates  covering  papers  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
This  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  facts  was  evidently,  but  uninten- 
tionally, continued  In  the  preparation  of  that  part  of  paragraph  332  of  the 
pending  bill  applying  to  our  papers,  wherein  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  duty  of 
.*»5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  surface-coated  papers  regardless  of  their  charac- 
ter and  finished  effects.  For  example,  certain  fine  grades  of  papers  covered 
with  metal  leaf  are  subject  to  this  duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  this  would  result 
in  an  actual  advance  in  the  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  of  25  per  cent  over  the 
present  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  on  ordi- 
nary filnt-glazed  colored  papers  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  result  in  the 
draptic  reduction  of  65  per  cent  in  duty  as  compared  with  the  present  rate  of  5 
cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  332  of  the  pending  bill  involves  our  special  class  of  paper  with 
wrapping  paper,  and  would  replace  paragraph  411  of  the  act  of  IdOO,  which  was 
a  decided  improvement  upon  all  previous  paragraphs  as  to  the  distinct  and  com- 
prehensive classifications,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  importers,  and  proven 
by  its  use  for  nearly  four  years  by  customhouse  officials.  The  present  para- 
graph 411  provides,  first,  for  "papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,"  and  covers  the  general  line  in  various 
qualities  of  glazed,  flat,  and  smooth  surface-coated  papers,  upon  which  the  duty 
is  5  cents  per  pound,  and  resulted,  as  per  Treasury  reports  for  the  year  1912, 
in  a  revenue  of  1305.354  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  56.72  per  cent. 

Secondly,  that  part  of  paragraph  411,  "  If  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal 
or  its  solntlons,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  or  if  embossed  or  printed,"  covers 
various  classes  of  papers  coated  with  metal  or  Its  solutions  and  the  plain  or 
smooth  papers  before  mentioned  requiring  the  additional  process  and  cost  of 
embossing,  printing,  and  decorating.  The  duty  is  5  cents  per  pound  nd  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  resulted,  as  per  Treasury  reports  for  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1912,  in  a  revenue  of  $246,765  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  41.77  per  cent, 
which  shows  fair  and  reasonable  resultant  ad  valorem  rates. 

We  know  that  t^e  common  objection  is  made  to  specific  or  pound-rate'  duties, 
whereas  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  materials  used  in  the  production  of 
surface-coated  papers  are  purchased  by  the  pound  or  weight,  and  weight  is 
therefore  the  accepted  basis  of  the  cost  of  production.  Under  these  conditions 
the  specific  duty  is  rational,  easily  and  surely  assessed  and  collected,  and  elimi- 
Qate«  any  advantage  that  might  be  gained  by  undervaluations,  or  on  consigned 
goods,  wherein  the  foreign  manufacturer  profits  unduly. 

Under  the  proposed  duty  on  our  goods  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided 
la  paragraph  332  of  the  pending  bill,  we  would  be  placed  far  below  a  tariff  com- 
petitive basis  on  lines  which  we  now  manufacture.  In  fact,  under  this  rate 
the  average  ordinary  flint-flnished,  colored  papers  could  be  imported  and  deliv- 
ered duty  paid  in  this  country  at  the  approximate  price  of  $1.45  per  ream, 
standard  size  of  20  by  24  inches,  500  sheets  to  ream,  weight  19  to  20  pounds 
per  ream,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  domestic  flint-glazed  of  $2  to  $2.25  per 
ream,  heretofore  mentioned,  and  also  the  domestic  inferior  friction-glazed, 
costing  approximately  $1.65  per  ream,  standard  size. 

We  accept  the  provisions  of  paragraph  332  of  the  pending  bill  In  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  white-coated  papers  suitable  for  printing  and  decorated  wrapping 
paper,  eta,  but  on  our  distinctive  varieties  of  surface-coated  colored  papers — 
plain,  embossed,  printed,  or  decorated — we  respectfully  ask  that  the  portion 
of  said  paragraph  relating  tc  our  products  be  amended  as  follows : 

Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
vction,  6  cents  per  pound;  if  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solu- 
tions or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  or  if  embossed  or  printed  (except  by  lithographic 
l^ocess),  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem:  papers  with  a  white- 
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awted  snrfEkce  or  naxfsu3B&,  soitahift  fbr  ppptlng;  ami  papcn;  iadndlD^  wrapping 
paper,  witli  the  aorface  deeocatEd.  or  covored  wttb  a  (ieaigii,  fancy  effect,  pat- 
tern  or  cbaiacto;  wheOna^  pgndnrptJ  in  tiie  palp  of  oCberwiae;  bet  not  by  Utho- 
gmpliie  jaoeeat,  dotbrUned  or  Lwwiflin  w^  papa:  and  all  aitUea  cmnposed 
wliolly  or  in  chief  vnlna  ot  ojiy  of  cbe  fuiegring  papcn^  not  mwcfally  proTtded 
for  in  tjiis  aeetion.  35  per  cent  ad  raloreni. 

These  pzoTlaions  would  proTide  (fiadnct  claaRficatioos  Cor  onr  papers  and 
tlie  rates  would  place  as  on  a  eampetitive  baal&.  We  do  not  ask  for  protection 
of  our  prafita.  but  we  do  aak  diat  we  be  allowed  to  live  and  derdop  our  indostnr. 

Respectfully  sofamitted. 

Doty  &  ScrxntSBOur  fine.),  ^lew  Torlc;.  X.  T.:  Lonis  Dejonge  &  Co. 
( Inc.).  New  YoTJc  X  T^  and  FHxdlbiirs:  MaasL :  Waltber  &  Co., 
New  York*  N.  Y. :  TJnited  XannfiKtnrin^  Co^  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  Springfieid.  Miaaa.:  Supfer  Bro&  Co^  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chi- 
cfigo.  nL.  and  Northbridge.  Ma^ft. :  Springfie?d  Glased  Paper  Co.. 
SpringfielfL  MBsm, :  Hioiyoke  Card  •&  Paper  Co^  SpringMd«  Mas& ; 
New  FlTigiand  Card  &  Paper  Co^  Springfield.  Haas.;  Hampdeo 
Glaaed  Paper  Co..  Hblyoke.  Miaaa.:  Nasiina  Gununed  k  Coated 
Paper  Co..  Nai^ua.  N.  H.:  Riverriew  Coated  Paper  Co.«  Kala- 
mazoo. MiciL  For  tbe  committee:  W.  H.  Shoart,  president 
Springfield  <^aaed  Pap^*  Co.,  Spring0eld.  MasSw ;  I.  O.  Tandozer, 
of  Loiii»  Delonge  &  Co..  Q9-T1  Doane  StzeeC  New  York. 


Any  farther  information  or  samples  wiH  be  gladly  fumlrfied. 


W.  H.  SSITAXT.  FBXSIDKIIT  SPmiVCanKLD  GULBD  FAFSB  CO.,  8PBIHG- 
HKLD.  ItASS. ;  L  O.  TAS  DUZXS.  OW  LOUIS  DXJOKGB  *  CO..  C»-7S  DUANI 
STBXXT,  SZW  TOBK;  W.  L.  CARTXS,  OEJSaMAJ,  MAHAGXE  HASHTTA 
GimifKD  A  CQAXKD  FAFSB  CO..  KASHUA,  H.  H.,  FOR  THX  COMMITTXI. 

Xrw  York,  June  6, 1913. 
Hon.  Chas.  F.  Johnson. 

Chairman  SuhaymmiiUe  on  Finance.  WashingUmy  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  21st  dftv  of  ^Slaj  your  subcommittee  gave  a 
hearing  to  the  undersigned  as  representing  the  manufacturers  of 
surface-coated  and  f ancv  papers.  Since  then  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  whicli  appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce under  date  of  May  23.  of  which  we  attach  a  copy: 

[Ezeeipt  froDi  Nev  Yoik  Jomal  of  OMiiiiiBice,  May  23, 1913.1 

Charles  W.  Williams,  a  general  iobber  in  higji-grade  paper  in  New  York,  anpeared 
before  the  subcommittee  headed  oy  Senator  Johnson  of  Maine,  to  oppose  the  con- 
ientions  pre%nted  by  American  makers  of  high-grade  paper  that  they  were  not  re* 
ceiving  suflScient  protection.  He  declared  that  tney  had  made  many  misstatement? 
before  the  committee  yenerday.  He,  in  particular,  showed  that  the  paper  makers 
have  nusrepre^ented  labor  costs  of  paper  made  in  Europe,  aaaerting  dmerencee  in  & 
marked  degree.  For  in^tince.  in  some  instances  the  Americans  had  said  that  wa^s 
were  34  cents  a  day.  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  $1.32  and  so  on.  "  The  duties 
have  been  so  high/'  said  Williams,  *'as  to  make  importations  impossible." 

On  the  28th  day  of  May  one  of  our  committee  applied  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Finance  Committee  for  a  copy  of  the  testimony  of  Charles  W. 
Williams,  an  importer,  as  given  beK)re  your  subcommittee  on  the  22d 
daj  of  May,  but  was  informed  that  such  testimony  had  not  beeu 
printed  and  could  not  be  procured.  As  a  consequence  we  are  unable 
to  reply  in  detail  to  Mr.  Williams's  testimony.  We  must  rely,  there- 
fore, upon  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  our  brief  and  supplementary  brief 
fiJod  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — the  brief  filed  with  and 
the  testimony  given  before  your  committee  on  the  2l8t  day  of  May, 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  substantiate  absolutely  by  any  further 
information  which  your  committee  may  desire. 


•i:f  till 
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As  manufacturers,  we  know  positivehr  the  actual  cost  of  producing 
our  papers  in  this  country,  and  are  also  uimiliar,  from  Treasury  records 
and  competitive  experience,  that  the  papers  which  cost  us  $2.25  per 
ream  to  produce  are  sold  to  the  importer  at  the  $1  per  ream  f.  o.  b. 
foreign  port. 

In  the  oral  testimony  of  Mr.  Carter,  given  on  the  21st  day  of  May, 
there  was  a  misapplication  of  figures,  wherein  he  stated  tnat  wages 
for  flint  finishers  were  43  cents  per  day  in  Germany  and  $1.75  in  me 
United  States.  These  wages  apply  to  color  machine  tenders  and  not 
to  flint  finishers.  Wages  for  finishers  are  34  cents  per  day  in  Ger- 
many and  $1 .50  per  day  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  brief  sub- 
mitted to  your  conmiittee,  and  the  average  cost  of  labor  per  ream  is- 
49  cents  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  10  cents  per  ream  in 
Germany,  as  shown  in  our  briefs  with  table  of  costs,  pages  4843-4845, 
heanu^  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, January,  1913. 

We  would  also  ask  your  attention  to  that  part  of  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Van  Duzer,  in  answer  to  Senator  Johnson: 

Senator  Johnson.  Twenty  per  cent  more  than  on  the  first? 
Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir;  oecause  they  are  a  finer  grade  of  paper. 
Senator  Johnson.  Papers  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  gelatin,  or  flock,  or 
if  embossed  or  printed — that  should  be  20  per  cent  more  than  coated  paper? 
Mr.  Van  Duzkr.  Yes,  sir. 

These  answers  were  made  with  the  understanding  that  the  advanced 
rate  of  20  per  cent  would  apply  to  a  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duty,  asked  for  in  our  recommendation  for  a  classification,  of  the 
same  intent  as  in  existing  tariff,  paragraph  411,  which  has  shown 
by  Treasury  records  equitable  ad  valorem  rates  and  competitive 
importations. 


CHABLSS  W.  WnUAMS   ft   CO.,   NEW  YORK,   K.  Y.,  BY  CHABLES  W. 

WILLIAMS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  191S. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

CJiairman  Fiimnce  Committee^  United  States  Senate j 

Washingtonj  D,  C, 

Dear  Sm:  We  hand  you  herewith  a  letter  received  from  German 
manufacturers  of  surface-coated,  metal-coated,  embossed,  and 
printed  papers,  such  as  are  enumerated  in  Schedule  M,  paragraph 
332,  of  tne  Underwood  bill. 

We  protest  against  the  unfair  means  used  by  the  American  manu- 
facturers in  giving  incorrect  information  to  the  Congress. 

We  append  a  table  showing  American  manufacturers'  claim  of 
European  wages  and  a  table  showing  actual  wages  paid. 


<•  librhizK  tenders 

'  ^Unt  glazlDf  machine  tendoTB 

*'  Color-room  b<Ma» 

<-  Average  wage*  factory  help. . . 


Wages  per 

day, 
according 
to  brief  of 
American 
manufac- 
turers. 


SO.  43 

.34 

.96 

10.48-    ".60 


Actual 

wt^es  paid 

per  day. 


|1.0&-$1.20 

1.13-  1.32 

1.20-  1.44 

.W-    .96 
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The  domestic  m^niifarturers  are  already  telling  the  trade  they  will 
meet  any  reduction  the  importers  may  make,  if  the  Underwood  bill 
becomes  law.  On  the  other  hand,  they  protest  before  your  commit- 
tee that  thcT  can  not  meet  the  competition.  It  is  the  old  stonr  of 
special  privilege,  privilege  to  mulct  the  consumer. 

The  duty  on  metal-coated  and  embossed  and  printed  paper,  para- 
graph 332.  in  the  House  bill,  provides  for  35  per  cent  duty.  This  is 
too  high  and  should  not  be  over  25  per  cent  if  the  importer  is  to  pet 
into  active  competition  with  the  domestic  manufacturers.  We  t^u^t 
the  Finance  Committee  will  report  metal-coated,  embossed,  or  printed 

Cipers  at  25  per  cent.  Gold  and  silver  leaf  paper  under  the  present 
w  figures  only  25  per  cent.  The  Underwood  bill  raises  this  article 
to  35  per  cent.  Tnis  is  an  additional  reason  for  changing  metal- 
coated  and  embossed  and  printed  papers  to  25  per  cent. 

We  further  hand  you  herewith  an  article  by  Kupfer  Bros,  (who  are 
now  signing  briefs  by  domestic  manufacturers  asking  to  keep  up 
duties*,  written  at  tiie  time  the  Pavne-Aldrich  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion. This  article  is  absolutely  true  to-day  and  shows  how  the 
same  party  will  blow  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words, 
if  protection  run-mad  theory  is  to  prevail  in  this  country,  they  get 
in  the  game  to  get  all  out  of  the  consumer  that  the  law^  will  allow. 

We  attach  samples  to  this  brief  to  illustrate  to  the  committee  the 
class  of  ^oods  we  are  talking  about.  We  trust  that  the  Democratic 
Party  wul  live  up  to  its  name  and  stop  the  exploiting  of  the  American 
consumer  by  the  few  American  manufacturers.  Take,  for  example. 
embossed  papers:  the  domestic  manufacturers' price  was  S3  per  ream. 
The  foreign  mills'  price  to  impoiters  is.  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp,  $2,75  per 
ream.  If  this  article  was  on  ttie  free  list  the  importer  must  strugjjle 
to  compete.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  bill  by  the  Ilou^e 
the  domestic  manufacturers  have  reduced  their  price  on  stock  goods 
to  $2.70  per  ream. 

The  Finance  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Aldrich,  in  1909,  reiluceil  the  rates  of  the  House  bill  nearly  one-half. 
Shall  a  Democratic  Finance  Committee  do  less? 

We  respectfully  petition  that  the  clause  in  paragraph  332  reading, 
"Whether  or  not  wiiolly  or  partly  covered  with  metal,  or  its  solution, 
or  with  gelatine,  or  flock,  or  embossed,  or  printed,  except  by  litho- 
graphic process/'  be  stricken  out  from  its  present  connection  aiul 
that  in  the  same  paragraph  after  the  woros,  '*35  per  centum  ad 
valorem/'  and  after  the  semicolon,  be  inserted,  ** paper  wholly  or 
parth'  covered  with  metal,  or  its  solution,  or  with  gelatine,  or  ffock, 
or  if  embossed,  or  printed,  except  by  hthographic  process,'*  thus 
placing  it  in  the  paragraph  ending  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  appeal  for  2,000  paper-box  manufacturers,   to  whom  the^o 

Sapers  are  raw  material,  who  are  tireil  of  being  exploited  b\'  10 
omestic  manufacturer. 

[InclosQre.] 
A8CHAFPENBURO  (BaTSRN),  h  AprHj  /Pi.f. 

Messrs.  Charles  W.  Williams  Co., 

:^9  Beekman  Street,  Xew  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  Since  a  few  days  we  have  got  knowled^  of  the  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Waj-s  and'Means,  and  on  studying  it  we  found  that  ypahave  acted 
in  an  extraordinary  and  successful  manner  with  the  \iew  of  reducing  af:aiii  to  a  reason- 
able base  the  duties  enormously  raised  since  the  last  revision.  In  the  name  of  eevenl 
German  manufacturers  we  beg  to  return  you  our  best  and  sincere  thanks  for  it. 
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In  this  report  there  is  a  pioi)osal  of  the  American  colored-paper  manufacturers 
signed  by  firms  as  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  Kupfer  Bros.,  and  others  askingf  for  maintain- 
ing the  present  duties  on  coatea  papers.  Just  as  many  years  ago  they  liked  to  produce 
aigumenlB  by  presenting  a  comparative  table  of  the  wages  being  paid  in  Germany  and 
America.  This  table  shows  figures  arbitrarily  chosen  which  by  no  means  corre- 
spond to  the  reality.  These  figures  have  already  been  refuted  long  ago.  Besides, 
firms  as  Dejonge  and  Kupfer  Bros,  must  know  that  these  figures  are  lal^  and  wrong. 

As  we  must  on  principle  remain  neutral  in  this  affair,  we  leave  it  entirely  to  you  to 
give  the  necessary  explanations  and  informations  at  the  competent  places.  The 
.Vmerican  colored-paper  manufacturers  assert  that  the  following  wages  per  day  are  paid 
in  Germany:  (1)  Machine  tender,  1.80  marks  (43  cents);  (2)  fiint-glazing  macnine 
tender,  1.40  marks  (34  cents);  (3)  color-room  bosses,  4  marks  (96  cents);  (4)  average 
wages,  male  factory  help,  2  to  2.50  marks  (48  to  60  cents). 

However,  the  wages  m  fact  paid  here  in  Grermany  are  as  follows,  per  day:  (1)  Ma- 
chine tender,  4.50  to  5  marks  ($1.08  to  $1.20);  (2)  fimt-glazing  machine  tender,  4.70  to 
5.50  marks  ($1.13  to  $1.32);  (3)  color-room  bosses,  5  to  6  marks  ($1.20  to  $1.44);  (4) 
average  wages,  male  factory  help,  3.50  to  4  marks  (84  to  96  cents). 

Therefrom  you  see  that  we  must  pay  quite  other  wages  than  those  stated  by  the 
American  firms.  Our  better  workmen  get  still  much  higher  wages  than  it  is  expressed 
by  the  above  average  figures. 

We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours,  truly, 

AcTIEN-GeSELLSCHAFT  PtJR    BUNTPAPIER   UND   LeIMFABRIKATION. 

Dr.  NoENAULT,  per  Herlein, 


More  Tariff  Talk. 

a  communication  urging  the  immediate  action  of  paper-box  manufacturers 

against  the  payne  tariff. 

The  following  contribution  received  by  the  Shears  is  to  the  point  and  is  timely 
matter  for  our  readers: 

There  we  have  it  now — the  long-expected  new  tariff,  and  like  every  other  industry 
the  box  maker  has  searched  and  looked  into  the  new  tariff  asking:  Is  it  doing  any  good 
to  me?  And  what  does  he  find?  Almost  every  single  material  which  a  box  maker 
has  heretofore  bought  from  foreign  countries  has  been  advanced  by  the  proposed 
tariff. 

Flints,  gold  and  silver  paper,  chromopictures,  tinsels,  and  every  other  little  thing 
which  is  necessary  to  decorate  a  confectionery  or  perfume  box  are  to  become  dearer 
from  30  to  90  per  cent  against  the  present  rate.  It  is  only  during  t|ie  l^t  20  years  that 
the  American  box  maker  by  hard  work  and  intelligent  workmanship  has  succeeded 
to  turn  out  more  than  a  common  box.  Centers  for  the  box-making  industry  have 
grown  up.  European  imports  Iwive  from  year  to  vear  become  smaller  without  the 
l>ox  makers  asking  for  protection  oy  a  high  duty  ana  n(fw  he  sees  all  his  efforts  worked 
a^nst  by  the  unscrupulous  demands  oi  not  more  and  noli  less  than  eight  American 
paper  manufacturers. 

And  how  have  they  gone  to  work  that  this  tariff,  worked  out  to  their  exclusive 
benefit,  ha»  been  put  before  the  Congress?  Their  representative  before  the  Committee 
of  U'ays  and  Means  has  made  statements  which  are  false  and  untrue,  and  he  has 
brou^^ht  same  forward,  although  he,  as  secretary  of  a  paper-coating  firm,  must  have 
known  that  he  was  talking  plain  untruth.  The  German  authority  which  he  called 
npon  as  his  strongest  argument  has  given  testimonv  before  the  American  consul 
general  in  Berlin  contradicting  every  single  word  of  the  statements.  The  represent- 
ative has  not  mentioned  that  gold  papers,  tinsels,  etc.,  never  have  and  never  can  be 

produced  in  this  country.    Only  a  d box-maker  policy  has  been  pursued  by  the 

ecntleraan  and  the  firms  which  he  represented,  instead  of  protecting  their  customers, 
liip  box  makers. 

Therefore  the  box  maker  must  protect  himself  and  do  all  in  his  power  that  any 
increafte  of  duty  upon  surface-coated,  gold  papers,  chromopictures,  etc.,  is  struck  out 
frr>m  the  Payne  tariff.  Remember,  that  the  box-making  industries  employ  thirty 
time?  as  many  workmen  as  the  eight  firms  who  have  succeeded  to  bring  this  excessive 
tariff  before  the  Congress. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  tariff  will  yield  an  additional  revenue  of  $10,000,000  a 
year.  Why  should  two  millions  alone  come  out  of  the  box-makers'  pockets?  Wake 
ap.  box  maker.  Start  a  fight-to-the-knife  against  this  new  tariff.  The  Senator  of 
your  State  and  your  Congressman  must  help  you.  Send  them  a  letter  signed  by  all 
roar  employees.  A  reduction,  not  an  increase,  is  what  is  wanted,  and  a  reduction  will 
aean  still  more  boxes  being  manufactured  in  our  country. 
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DOTT  ft  SCBDCGXAUS. 

The  ConMiTTEE  OX  Finance, 

Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  those  products  generally  known 
as  surface-coated  papers — a  few  of  the  many  varieties  of  which  are 
represented  bv  the  samples  attached  hereto  (samples  filed)^respect- 
fully  urge  a  change  in  tne  phraseolc^y  and  rates  proposed  in  the  bill 
to  revise  tariff  duties,  etc.,  H.  R.  3321,  paragraph  332,  so  that  their 
product  will  remain  on  the  present  competitive  basis  with  the  foreign 
article. 


[Underwood  bill,  paragmpli  33X] 

Papera,  including  wrapping  paper,  with 
coatcKl  surface  or  smtaces,  or  with  the  sur- 
face wholly  or  partly  covered  or  decorated 
with  a  design,  &ncy  effect,  patiem,  or 
character,  Aether  produced  in  the  pulp 
or  otherwise;  all  of  the  forgoing  not  soe- 
cially  provided  for,  whether  or  not  wholly 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutioo 
or  with  gelatin  or  flock  or  emboned  or 
printed  except  by  lithographic  prooe*. 
cloth-lined  or  reemorced  paper,  ♦  ♦  * 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


(Payne  bill,  paragraph  411.] 

Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
5  cents  per  pound;  if  wholly  or  partly 
covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions  (ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided),  or  with  gel- 
atin or  flock,  or  if  embossed  or  printed, 
5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  papers,  including  wrapping 
paper,  with  the  surface  decorat^  or 
covered  with  a  design,  fancy  effect,  pat- 
tern, or  character,  whether  producea  in 
the  pulp  or  otherwise,  but  not  by  litho- 
grapnic  process,  4i  cents  per  pound;  if 
emDossea,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered 
with  metal  or  its  solutions  or  with  gelatin 
or  flock,  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Our  industry  is  not  a  paper-making  industry. 

Paper  is  our  basic  raw  material. 

The  making  of  our  product  requires  artistic  conception,  and  the 
application  to  the  paper  of  high-grade  finished  materials,  by  processes 
of  coating,  decorating,  and  finishing,  all  of  which  require  technical 
knowledge  and  experience,  as  well  as  expert  and  skilled  labor. 

Although  this  industry  has  existed  in  this  countir  for  many  yeais, 
it  has  not  been  so  well  known  and  understood  as  the  other  branches 
of  the  paper  industry.  As  a  result,  in  the  preparation  of  tariff 
schedules,  we  have  been  placed  in  paragraphs  with  other  papers,  of 
entirely  different  characters  and  finished  effects.  This  error  has 
unintentionally  been  continued  in  the  preparation  of  the  Underwood 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  332  of  the  Under- 
wood bill  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  .*> 
cents  per  pound;  if  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions  or  with  gelatin 
or  llocK,  or  if  embossed  or  printed  (except  by  lithographic  process)  5  cents  per  pound, 
and  20  i)er  cent  ad  valorem;  papers  with  a  white  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  miiuble 
for  printing,  and  papers,  including  wrapping '  paper,  with  the  surface  decorated  or 
covered  with  a  design,  fancy  effect,  pattern  or  cliaracter,  whether  produced  in  the  puU» 
or  otherwise,  but  not  bv  lithograj)hic  process,  cloth  lined  or  reenforced  paper,  und  all 
articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing  papers,  not  speciall\ 
provided  for  in  this  section,  35  per  cent  ad  \'alorem;    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  our  products  are  produced,  the  first  re- 
quirius:  moderate  artistic  skill  and  high  mechanical  eflSoiency,  which 
we  will  hereafter  refer  to  as  flint  glazed  papers,  and  a  second  class, 
requiring  a  higher-priced  line  of  material  as  well  as  great  artistic 
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skill  and  high  mechanical  efficiency,  which  we  will  hereafter  refer  to 
as  fancy  papers. 

As  there  are  two  distinct  groups,  representing  marked  differences 
in  cost,  due  to  materials  used  and  number  of  processes  employed, 
two  different  rates  should  be  applied. 


5  cents  per  pound. 

FLINT  GLAZED  PAPERS. 

Basis  500  sheets  24  by  20  inches, 
weight  19-20  pounds  per  ream: 
Foreign  cost — 

Faper $0. 51 

Color 20 

Labor 10 

Manufacturing  and  selling 
expense 21 

1.02 


Domestic  cost — 

Paper 78 

Color 44 

Labor 49 

Manufacturing  and  selling 
expense 54 

2.25 

Difference 1.  23 


6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

TANCY  PAPERS. 

Basis  500  sheets  24  by  20  inches, 
weight  24-26  pounds  per  ream : 
Foreign  cost — 

Paper. .' $1. 10 

Colgr 55 

Labor 10 

Manufacturing  and  selling 
expense 91 

2.66 

Domestic  cost — 

Paper , 1. 50 

Color 90 

Labor 92 

Manufacturing  and  selling 
expense 1.12 

4.44 


Difference 1.78 


Par.  332.— PHOTOGSAPHIC  PAPES. 

EASTICAN  KODAK  CO.,  BT  QEOBQE  EASTMAN,  TBEASUBEE. 

Attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  statement  this  day  filed 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  as  to  Schedule  N,  which  contains  a  his- 
tory of  the  Eastman  Co.  and  other  matters  which  should  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  those  presented  by  this  statement,  which 
has  to  do  ¥dth  paper  suitable  for  photographic  purposes  and  sensi- 
tized photographic  paper. 

The  Eastman  Co.  and  no  doubt  others  has  encouraged  the  manu- 
facture in  this  country  of  paper  (hereinafter  called  '^raw''  paper) 
suitable  for  photographic  purposes,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 
The  fact  is  that  manufacturers  of  sensitized  photographic  paper  in 
this  country  have  to  rely  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for  most  of 
their  raw  papjer,  as  such  manufacturers  alone  seem  to  be  able  or  will- 
ins:  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  finest  quality  of  photographic  prints. 
This  being  the  case,  raw  paper  should  be  on  the  free  list.  The  placing 
of  it  there  would  not  seriously  affect  any  American  paper  manufac- 
turer, because  there  are  none  manufacturing  paper  suitable  for  the 
finest  quality  of  photographic  prints.  In  the  case  of  sensitized  pho- 
tog:raphic  paper,  however,  a  ciuty  should  be  imposed  such  as  that 
provided  for  oy  the  House  bill  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  the 
mw  materials  which  go  to  make  up  the  sensitized  emulsion  are  in  the 
House  bill  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (for  the  gela- 
tin) and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (for  the  nitrate  of  silver). 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
By  Geo.  Eastman,  Treasurer. 
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United  States  of  Amebica, 

City,  County,  and  Staie  of  New  York,  ss: 

George  Eastman,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has 
read  the  foregoing  statement  signed  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  and  that  the  same  is  true  except  as  to  the  matters  therein 
stated  upon  information  and  belief,  and  that  as  to  those  matters  he 
believes  it  to  be  true. 

George  Eastman. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1913. 
[seal.]  ^    Thomas  F.  Kehoe, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  Counfj/, 


AKSCO  CO.,  2  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  BY  T.  W.  STEBBDTS, 

PRESIDENT. 

[Brief  respecting  proposed  duties  on  raw  paper  for  photographic  uses  and  duties  apoo  tbe 
finished  artrcle — that  Is,  photographic  paper  coated  and  sensitized  ready  for  nse.] 

Being  fully  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  a  downward  reriaon 
of  the  tariff,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  the  subject  of  tariff  duties  on 
raw  materials  necessary  in  manufacturing  ana  not  produced  in  this 
country. 

Representing  a  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
photographic  goods,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  proposed 
tariff  on  photographic  paper  coated  and  sensitized  ready  for  use  and 
on  photographic  paper  in  the  raw  state — ^that  is,  uncoated  and  with- 
out the  sensitive  emulsion.  This  most  important  article,  the  raw 
paper,  is  not  produced  in  this  country,  and  manufacturers  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  import  same  from  Europe,  principally  from  Ger- 
many and  France. 

•  It  is  proposed  to  place  the  sahie  duty,  namely,  25  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, on  both  the  raw  paper  and  on  paper  coated  and  sensitized  ready 
for  use.  This  is,  as  I  view  the  matter,  wrong. in  principle^  as  it  places 
the  American  manufacturers  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  The  exist- 
ing tariff  places  a  duty  of  30  per  cent* ad*  valorem  on  the  coated  and 
sensitized  article,  and  upon  the  raw  paper  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound 
and  10  per.  cent  ad  valorem.  A  specific  and  an  ad  valofem  duty  on 
the  raw  paper  is  much  mgre  equitable,  owing  to  the  varying  prices  of 
the  different  grades  of  raw  paper  necessary  for  different  uses. 

My  particular  plea  in  this  matter  is  that  there  should  be  a  lower 
.  duty  on  r'aw  paper  than  on  the  finished  article. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  prbposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  finished  article 
from  30  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  duty  on  the  raw  paper,  which^ 
as  before  stated,  must  be  imported,  should  at  least  be  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  in  order  to  be  fair  to  the  American  manufac^ 
turers  should  be  levied  in  the  form  of  a  specific  and  an  ad  valorem 
duty.  My  suggestion  would  be  2^  cents  per  pound  and  7|  per  cen< 
ad  valorem. 
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Par.  332.— CABBON  TISSUES. 

OEOBOE  XITBfHY  (INC.),  57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  April  21^  1913. 

Senator  Furnzfold  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  of  Finance  Committee^  Senate^ 

United  States  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  new  tariflF  bill  there  is  one  item,  viz,  carbon  tissues. 
Carbon  tissue  consists  of  gelatin  impregnated  with  color  pigment, 
and  when  dissolved  is  flowed  over  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  tissue  is 
sensitized  by  photographers  here  and  photographic  prints  made  on  it. 

Under  the  present  tariff  this  is  entered  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty.  Under  the  new  tariff  it  is  to  be  entered  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  ask  that  it  be  entered  at  the  most  15  per  cent  duty  or  free,  as 
no  competition  exists  in  this  country,  and  photographers  here  produce 
prints,  putting  their  work  and  labor  on  it. 

Unaer  the  contemplated  tariff  we  note  that  this  carbon  tissue  is  to 
be  entered  at  25  per  cent  duty,  but  on  carbon  prints,  the  finished 
prinLmade  abroaa,  is  entered  at  15  per  cent  duty.  This  is  a  dis- 
crinomation  against  Americas  labor.  If  the  raw  material — carbon 
tissue — ^is  to  be  entered  at  25  per  cent  or  less  duty,  the  finished  product 
should  be  at  a  higher  duty. 


Far.  332.— PABCHHENT. 

IKE  HARTFORD  CITY  PAPER  CO.,  HARTPORD  CITY,  IND.,  BY  B.  A.  VAN 

WINKLE,  GENERAL  MANAGER. 

[The  exhibits  referred  to  herein  are  samples  of  parchment  paper.] 

May  24,  1913. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  336  of  Schedule  M, 
H.  E.  10,  and  especially  to  that  particular  part  of  this  paragraph 
relating  to  "  parcnment  papers  and  grease-proof  and  imitation  parch- 
ment papers  which  have  been  supercalendered  and  rendered  trans- 
parent, or  partially  so,  by  whatever  name  known;  all  other  grease- 
proof and  imitation  parchment  papers,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  by  whatever  name  Known." 

You  will  note  that  rate  proposed  in  this  bill  is  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  while  this  rate  inay  impress  you  as  being  sufficiently 
high,  we  ask  you  to  consider  the  following  reasons  why  we  ask  to 
have  the  rate  on  this  particular  grade  of  paper  raised  to  45  per  cent 
instead  of  35  per  cent. 

1.  The  manufactureof  grease-proof  and  imitation  parchment  paper 
has  only  been  attempted  in  the  United  States  since  1906.  It  is  a 
specialty  and  manufactured  by  the  ordinary  paper  mill,  and  its 
manufacture  requires  special  machinery,  much  of  which  is  not  made 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  also  requires  specially  trained  help,  all 
of  which  is  very  costly. 

2.  This  industry  is  only  7  years  old  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  not  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  paper  makers  in  this 
country  to  enable  us  to  secure  our  help  on  the  same  basis  of  wages 
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as  other  domestic  mills  pay,  and  for  that  reason  the  manufacture  of 
this  particular  grade  of  paper  should  not  be  compared  with  the 
manufacture-  of  tlie  ordinary  grades  of  paper. 

To  show  the  effect  the  proposed  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
will  have  upon  our  business,  we  call  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ments and  samples  of  thepaper  under  consideration.  Samples  are 
designated  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

In  making  the  following  comparison  we  assume  that  the  foreign 
mills  will  continue  to  sell  their  product  at  the  same  prices  which  they 
are  now  asking  for  it. 

Paper  like  Exhibit  A  can  be  imported  under  the  present  law  at 
$173.60  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Under  the  proposed  law  is  can  be  imported  at  $162.80  per  ton. 

P«»r  ion. 

Reduction  in  tariff $10.&(» 

It  costs  us  to  deliver  this  grade  of  paper  in  New  York  In  car  lots 157. 51 

Profit — the  present  law  approximately 10.  ()9 

Under  the  proposed  law  it  would  be 5. 2& 

Paper  like  Exhibit  B  can  be  imported  under  the  present  law  at 
$157.20  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Under  the  proposed  law  it  can 
be  imported  at  $142.60  per  ton. 

^er  ton. 

Reduction  In  tariff " $14.60 

It  costs  us  to  deliver  this  grade  of  paper  in  New  York  in  car  lots 138. 34 

Profit  under  present  law 1^.86 

Profit  under  proposed  law 4.26 

Paper  like  Exhibit  C  can  be  imported  under  the  present  law  at 
$134  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Under  the  proposed  law  it  can  be 
imported  at  $114  per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Reduction  in  tariff $20.00 

It  costs  us  to  deliver  this  grade  of  paper  in  New  York  in  car  lots 131. 4<5 

Profit  under  present  law 2.54 

Loss  under  proposed  law .i 17.4(> 

Paper  like  Exhibit  D  can  be  imported  under  the  present  law  at 
$136  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Under  the  proposed  law  it  can  be 
imported  at  $116.80  per  ton. 

l»er  ton. 

Beduction  in  tariff $19.20 

It  costs  us  to  deliver  this  grade  of  paper  in  New  York  in  car  lots 124.  OS 

Profit  under  the  present  law 11.02 

Loss  under  proposed  law 8.  IS 

Paper  like  Exhibit  E  can  be  imported  under  the  present  law  at 
$115.60  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Under  the  proposed  law  it  can 
be  imported  at  $91.20  per  ton. 

Pier  ton. 
Reduction  in  tariff $24. 401 

It  costs  us  to  deliver  this  grade  of  paper  in  New  York  in  car  lots 1115.  S(i 

Profit  under  the  present  law 1».  >0 

Loss  under  the  proposed  law 14.  (30| 

Paper  like  Exhibit  F  can  be  imported  under  the  present  law  at 
$118.07  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Under  the  proposed  law  it  can 
be  imported  at  $94.60  per  ton. 

Per  toj 

Reduction  in  tariff $23.4 

It  costs  us  to  deliver  this  grade  of  paper  in  New  York  in  car  lots 111 

Profit  under  present  law 7. 

Lobs  under  proposed  law IG 
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You  will  note  the  only  grades  of  paper  upon  which  there  is  any 
profit  left  at  aU  are  the  grades  shown  as  Exhibit  A  and  Exhibit  d. 
On  Exhibit  A  we  could,  on  our  production  of  15  tons  per  day,  earn 
$79.35  per  day,  providing  we  could  secure  enough  orders  of  this  one 
grade  to  take  up  the  entire  product  of  the  mill. 

On  Exhibit  B  we  could  earn  $63.90  per  day,  providing  that  we 
could  secure  enough  orders  of  this  grade  to  operate  the  mill  continu- 
ously so  that  the  maximum  earning  possible  on  either  of  these  grades 
of  paper  is  $24,000  a  year.  Our  investment  is,  in  round  numbers, 
$600,000;  so  that  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  sufficient  orders  of  this 
grade  of  paper  we  could  not  earn  to  exceed  4  per  cent  on  our  invest- 
ment, which,  as  you  well  know,  is  not  sufficient  for  manufacturing 
concerns  to  earn. 

On  Exhibit  C  we  would  lose  $17.46  per  ton,  or  $261.90  per  day. 

On  Exhibit  D  we  would  lose  $8.18  per  ton,  or  $122.70  per  day. 

On  Exhibit  E  we  would  lose  $14.60  per  ton,  or  $219  per  day. 

On  Exhibit  F  we  would  lose  $16.44  per  ton,  or  $246.60  per  day. 

So  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  us  to  operate  on  paper  like  Ex- 
hibits C,  D,  E,  or  F,  and  these  papers  constitute  a  large  percentage  of 
our  output.  This  sweeping  reduction  not  only  affects  our  company, 
but  equaUj  affects  the  other  five  domestic  companies,  and  in  my 
opinion  will  seriously  cripple  this  industry  in  the  United  States. 

For  your  further  information  we  call  your  attention  to  attached 
copy  of  brief  which  we  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  tiie  House. 

THX  PATX&SOK  PABCHMENT  PAPSB  CO.,  PASSAIC,  N.  J.,  BT  WILLIAM  T. 

bsttnneb,  vice  pbssident. 

April  18,  1913. 

The  manufacturer  here  represented  manufactures  only  what  is 
known  as  genuine  vegetable  parchment  paper. 
The  tarSr  on  our  paper  is: 

Parchment  papen,  grease  proof,  and  imitation  parchment  papers,  by  whatever 
name  known,  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  present  tariff  should  be  maintained  to  insure  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  industry,  for  the  reason  that  labor  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  our  paper,  because  the  paper  must  pass  through 
two  distinct  and  separate  processes,  viz,  manufacturing  an  unsized, 
absorbent  paper  and  afterwards  converting  the  paper  into  parch- 
ment paper  bv  means  of  sulphuric  acid  or  other  suitable  reagents. 

Wages  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France  (where  the  greater  part 
of  foreign  parchment  is  produced)  are  very  much  lower  than  in  the 
United  States.  Besides,  the  cost  of  labor  at  the  paper  mill  is  sure 
to  advance  when  the  three-tour  system  goes  into  effect.  The  ques- 
tion of  wages  also  bears  on  the  cost  or  all  the  supplies  which  we 
purchase. 

We  respectfully  petition  that  the  specific  duty  bo  retained,  as  it 
greatlv  reduces  the  wrong  done  by  undervaluation  by  the  foreign 
manufacturers. 

We  respectfully  protest  that  our  parchment  paper  is  now  included 
with  many  other  kmds  of  paper  as  m  paragraph  336  of  bill  H.  R.  10, 
which  id  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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'   :•  zi»*^/    •!'■" :"    *:  ~j:--^  >■•  kiifr^  i3*i  z^j  >>?ks  for  the  past 
«:tr  Ira-  ^-rn  x.:»  17  *L'         '        '^ *  IT*  zLfruTZiiC  ike  importations 

I:  "  :^  -:.>.'  i:^  "r."'^  t  _  *  **  "-i»*?^  JLtjjr»rrirr:ed  booklets  and  toy 
r«  •  -i-i-  I.-:?  T-^- "^1  x~  t  -r^^f*  ji-  I'lr^  ±Z'i  *::•»  rtrmpetition  with  the 
5:r:fi-r^— zi  t.  »i  i»  •  •r^  i.i£-  :»f^i  X2.'i  '^  twtt  ■ri.'*?*^  ai  this  rate.  The 
ni7«;''Ti"»  7*^  1 1^"?  :*-*:'i  Lh.^jt-'"  izt'^^a^r^M  ^iT^ip  I'»5,  owin^  to  reduo- 
1  ;  ••  '-  c  ~  'rf  :  ^'-  Z i*i  7ir»***ffL":  fT«f«ri£-r  1^/9  duty  on  litho- 
-:  :  -  :•  V  i.^-  tr'\  :•  •  i_'f"f  ±--*7^l.??s^  fr*?3i  25  to  30  per  cent  ad 
vil.  -vzi  -it:  j'Z.  >  l*^^s  :  *  iii  :::•*  11:7  f  >5  rer  cent  placed  oy  bill  3321 
or.  ill  .  - I'.rr  :  :"^.  ic-  w^  :>-'-*?<>j--  ry  rrCrr^n^?  to  paragraph  350,  H.  R. 

00 

Tr--?  V-H  H  S  \:i  T^-  -•  '!i<^i  ::■  >:iil  farther  reduce  the  tariflF  on 
lirlv^Td:  .lei  :•  •  klr:-  ii.  1 :.  t  :.:v  k-  to  12  r^ercent  ad  valorem,  whilst 
it  m  -kes  :l:e  n:^  .7  :  .'*  ur/:  •;.!-. :  11:1:  -irraphs  20  percent  ad  valorem. 


J  • 


T:>*  r»-:- r:  •  f  tIit*  H  ^s^  i"»"  r..'  :iriYinir  the  bdl  H.  R.  3321  gives 
the  «iata  on  ir/.r-  rr^*:  ij^  :  S  -  kl-:s  an-i  toy  b4X>ks  at  the  bottom  of 
pa^e  2.57.  fr.  :li  wL:  .:  ::  ari-d:^  tLat  the  importations  in  1905 
amoiinu*  1  to  oi:Iy  $:•  .^21. :!•.•.  Th*^  next  year  given  is  1910,  when  the 
importations  of  th»^>**  i::h«'irraT^ht-ii  b«x>klets  and  toy  books  of  all 
kinrls  had  increas*^-!  to  $2  '3/  •.♦<». 

The  imj>ortations  of  liiis  class  of  goods  are  now  about  e<][ual  to  the 
domestic  production  since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  rate  m  1909. 

The  cjiiantity  of  children's  toy  books  imported  in  1912  fell  off. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  market  was  overstocked  by  th'e  excess  of 
importations  in  1911,  just  after  the  reduction  of  duty  in  the  1909  law. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  these  lithographed  booklets  and  toy  books 
the  initial  cost  of  preparing  the  desi^  and  the  transfers  onto  stones 
or  plates,  from  wnicn  the  printing  >is  done,  is  a  great  part  of  the 
expense.  When  the  designs  are  nyle  and  tne  lithographic  stones  or 
plates  are  prepared,  the  expense  o^ubsequent  production  outside  of 
the  paper  ana  ink  is  the  cost  of  labor. 

In  tne  past  few  years  we  have  not  only  raised  the  price  of  wages 
employed  in  the  production  of  these  goods,  but  have  also  shortened 
the  hours  of  work. 

These  lithographed  articles  for  children's  use  are  really  toys.  The 
bill  I^  R.  3321  places  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  other 
toys.  See  paragraph  350,  page  89,  H.  R.  3321.  Toy  decalcomanias 
are  excepted,  in  paragraph  333  on  line  18,  page  84,  so  that  they  would 
come  under  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  The  toy  books  and 
booklets  should  come  under  the  same  rule. 

No  logical  reason  exists  for  placing  the  unbound  lithographs  at  20 
per  cent  and  the  lithographed  oooklets  and  toy  books  at  12  per  cent. 

In  order  to  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  a  chance  to  compete 
with  the  importers,  the  existing  duty  should  be  maintained. 


STTPPLEHXNTAL  BSIB7  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  07  EMPLOTmG 
UTHOO&APHSBS,  BY  GEOSGE  S.  METESCOSD,  SOBEST  M.  DONALD- 
SON, AND  HORACE  SEED,  TABIFF  COMMITTEE. 

REASON  FOB  FILING   SUPPLEMENTAL   BRIEF. 

Our  original  brief  was  filed  January  17,  1913,  and  our  testimony 
was  taken  on  the  same  day  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
(See  hearings,  Schedule  M,  Jan.  17,  1913,  ^p.  2215,  2386,  2387.) 

It  has  been  rumored  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  been 
considering  the  substitution  of  ad  valorem  for  specific  rates  with  refer- 
ence to  many  of  the  schedules,  and  our  fear  that  such  a  consideration 
might  be  given  to  paragraphs  412  and  416  leads  to  a  feeling  that  we 
should  address  ourselves  to  this  particular  subject. 

(a)  Specific  rates  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  American  workmai^ 

Prior  to  the  Wilson  TariflP  Ifct  the  question  of  the  duty  on  lithography 
received  scarcely  any  serious  consideration;  because  no  one  was  active 
in  behalf  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  explain  the  particular  needs 
of  the  trade.  The  duty  was  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  The  Wilson 
Tariff  Act  provided  for  a  specific  duty.  This  was  the  result  of  an 
explanation  for  the  first  time  made  demonstrating  that  the  Demo- 
cratic predilection  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  could  not  be  made  effective 
in  the  case  of  lithography  because  of  the  infinite  possibility  of  inten- 
tional undervaluation.  The  Democratic  framers  of  the  Wilson  Tarijff 
Act  were  absolutely  convinced,  and  the  specific  rate  was  substituted 
for  the  ad  valorem  rate.  That  conviction  and  its  result  depended  on 
the  following  considerations: 

(1)  The  apjyraisers  had  no  definite  basis  for  appraisal. — Lithogranhs 
^ere  imported  and  are  imported  in  endless  varieties  and  in  multi- 
tudinous forms.  No  price  list  or  standard  of  valuation  exists  or  could 
^ver  exist.  The  value  would  depend  upon  the  standing  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  original  design ;  the  skill  of  the  original  artists ; 
the  character  of  the  original  plates  from  which  the  printing  was  done; 
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/•/.r^.-i  .,  *-.  .17"  o  •*  ^1^:^-  ir^  1  z:-^~  r^rt  ir..r7or]r  entry  and  cau 
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-•^  j7  « 7*^77-.:  t    T  :-  ri^-Tjr-:^  the  press  and  in  making 

77* '1:  t-  An  eihtion  of  show  card^ 
or  ^':.-'.  ::7-  r:/.-.:-'  ^*^  -  '*  '"  -i'l  imp-^rter  in  this  country  at  ♦> 
/>'.'.  N.  f-A'  :.  f'-r  v  .  •'  -  ^"-1  '-  w  :1 :  rvr^resert  the  Talue  of  the  paper 
Hfj\  l:,f',  pr.:.*.:.z  a'  'i  *  -•?  :i  .>.  :7.,;-  Tiie  co^t  of  the  sketch  and  tlie 
\,\Ai'u/^  of  It  or.  -:'.:.^  n-.iv  w.  li  l.-ve  been  SI.Chh),  and  yet  the  invoic- 
ing' (fl"\r.(-'('  at  r>  ff-:.*^  f^-^'ti  wi»':M  ab-ohitely  prohibit  the  inclusion 
in  th<-  riutv  of  tfir  «ii:T*r»i.tinl  in  the  labor  cost  of  producincr  tht 
nn/ni>»l  (U'-i'/u  ar.d  tr.f  j  lariisn  it  on  -tone. 

M;  TU  clnMMifi.cnhof^  of  thf.  net  ^*f  I-'.^^. — The  classification  of  lith- 
nin,i\Ai\  hi'ul  Hown  in  the  Wil-on  Taritf  Act  was  an  immen>e  stride  ii 
tin-  rif'lit  i\\n*r\\(}U,  hfraiHe  it  adoptcil  a  specific  rate.  The  Payne 
AMm^  li  l>ill,  n'^'nnll(*ss  of  it-  rat<*s  of  duty,  places  the  duty  for  ih^ 
I'm  .1   hHM'  niMMran  ah.-ohiteiy  scieiitific  classification  and  intollisren 
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and  effective  basis,  not  containing  any  inherent  possibility  of  fraud. 
To  go  back  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  would  be  to  invite  all  manner 
of  imposition  and  deception  and  would  afford  a  fertile  field  in  which 
the  trained  experts  of  evasion  could  again  display  their  resurrected 
talents  rendered  useless  by  the  Wilson  Act. 

(6)  Specific  rates  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Government. 

The  revenues  derived  by  the  Government  from  the  importation 
of  lithographv  may  or  may  not  be  of  overweening  importance; 
but  just  to  the  extent  that  these  revenues  are  important,  to  that 
extent  will  the  purpose  of  the  new  administration  be  frustrated 
by  an  ad  valorem  auty.  The  arguments  which  we  have  used  in 
tlie  last  subdivision  of  this  brief  are  arguments  which,  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  promise,  will  reduce  the  revenues  under  those  para- 
jn^aphs  very  materiallv.  If  it  were  intended  to  place  upon  litho- 
^aphic  im|K)rts  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  present  specific  rates, 
the-e  imports,  remaining  constant  in  amount  and  in  real  (not  invoice) 
vahie-i,  would  not  yield  the  Government  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
present  yield  under  specific  rates. 

One  mi^ht  consider  himself  reasonably  safe  in  advising  an  ad  va- 
lorem equivalent  for  a  specific  rate  on  a  jackknife,  on  a  pound  of 
steel,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or  a  barrel  of  sugar,  or  a  yard  of  woolen;  but 
one  can  find  no  such  feeling  of  security  in  contemplating  so  compli- 
cated and  peculiar  a  proposition  as  substituting  an  ad  valorem  rate 
for  a  specific  rate  on  a  piece  of  Uthography  that  depends  upon  such 
unascertainable  elements,  the  proof  and  the  evidence  of  which  re- 
mains across  the  water  in  the  confidential  archives  of  those  whose 
principal  interest  it  is  to  evade  the  laws  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

In  this  statement  we  draw  very  little  upon  our  imagination,  but 
much  upon  what  must  be  every  man's  feeling  of  the  manner  in  which 
temptation  yields  a  natural  result  when  gratuitously  and  attractively 
presented  to  the  individual.  Conscience  is  never  so  sluggish  and 
lethargic  as  when  the  only  inciting  cause  of  its  activity  is  the  evasion 
of  a  tax.  As  an  interesting  illustration  of  our  point  we  quote  from 
an  issue  of  the  Boston  Herald  of  February  25: 

CnXERT  FIRM    SUED  FOR  $484,830  BACK  DUTIES — ADOLFH    KASTER   A  BROS.  CHARGED 

WITH  UNDERVALUATIONS. 

New  York,  February  t4. 

The  United  States  to-day  sued  the  cutlery  firm  of  Adolph  Kaster  &  Bros.,  to  recover 
^S4,830,  back  duties  on  cutlery  importations  from  Germany.  Irregularities  between 
Januar>'  7,  1909,  and  April  17,  1911,  are  alleged. 

John  E-  Wilkie,  former  Chief  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  in  1911  visited 
tbe  Solin^en  district  of  Bhenish  Prussia,  and  on  his  return  submitted  to  District 
Aiforney  Wise  a  full  report,  which  indicated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  alleged  frauds  in 
luiden-aluing  cutlery  were  committed  by  one  New  York  importing  firm,  which  had 
J'rie.]  several  of  its  competitors  out  of  business  through  the  advantages  it  obtained 
throuch  undervaluations. 

icj  Lithography  is  essentially  a  luxury. 

^d)  Ceramic  decalcomania. 

There  is  only  one  manufacturer  of  ceramic  decalcomania  in  this 
•"untry.  An  ad  valorem  rate  on  that  particular  species  of  lithography 
K  equivalent  to  a  temporary  injunction  against  its  manufacture  of 
that  product,  such  injunction  to  continue  during  the  pendency  of 
^^  act. 
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GintT  TZECH  4k   CO.    (IMC.),   CHXCAOO*  ILL,,   SJn>    OTHS&S. 

Chicago,  Tij..,  AprU  £4^  1913. 
The  Sknatb  Fhxasck  CoBOfrrnEB, 

United  States  SenaUj  Waskmfftof^  D.  C.  * 

Sirs:  We,  the  nndersi^ed  officers  and  employees  of  the  company, 
beg  to  respectfully  sobnut  our  protest  for  your  consideration. 

We  are  lithographers,  manafacturers,  and  workers.  Our  industry 
is  classified  in  paragraph  337  of  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  10)  now  for 
consideration  before  your  body.  It  is  a  positive,  provable  fact  that 
the  present  rates  proposed  in  the  bill,  if  same  becomes  a  law,  will 
mean  a  frightful  loss  of  woi4:  and  reduced  wages  and  bankruptcy 
for  many  firms  now  engaged  in  the  specialties  that  are  heavily 
imported. 

Absolute,  proven  statistics  on  wages  were  submitted  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  January  hearing,  and  the  wages 
were  proven  to  be  over  three  times  as  high  as  those  m  Germany,  the 
chief  exporters  to  this  country.  , 

Lithography  is  a  fearfully  competitive  (with  Germany)  com- 
modity. The*  American  displacem«it  value  of  European  imports  is 
approximately  $5,000,000  at  the  present  time.  The  domestic  produc- 
tion of  time-contract  deliverable  lithography  is  less  than  $10,000,000. 
Imports,  therefore,  are  one-third  of  the  total  American  consumption 
of  color  lithography. 

No  American  lithographer  makes  anywhere  near  as  much  profit, 
net,  out  of  his  business  as  the  tariff  cut  amounts  to.  The  tariff  cut 
figures  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  on  the  average  rate  under  the 
present  law.  European  prices  will  drop  15  per  cent  and  over  in  the 
market  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  and  this  15  per  cent  cut  on 
European  lithography  is  more  than  any  American  lithographer  earns 
net.  It  therefore  means  the  total  wiping  out  of  that  branch  of  the 
lithographic  industry.  The  cost  of  production  will  advance  rather 
than  reduce,  on  account  of  the  smaller  amount  of  available  business; 
or  the  only  alternative  is  a  wage  reduction  of  over  20  per  cent,  which 
means  a  frightful  hardship  on  the  lithographic  workmen. 

The  bill  must  be  changed.  Let  us  point  out  a  few  discriminatin<; 
rates  in  the  proposed  bill.  For  instance,  labels,  flaps,  and  cigar  bands 
have  been  printed  entirely  in  bronze  printing — 15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. The  same  bill  proposes  duty  on  surface-coated  paper  of  85 
per  cent,  and  bronze  powders  25  per  cent.  How  can  the  American 
lithographer  live  under  such  discrimination?  The  same  conditions 
exist  throughout  the  whole  list  of  raw  materials  versus  the  finislied 
lithography. 

Ad  valorem  dnties. — The  bill  works  a  still  g^reater  hardship  by 
placing  lithography  on  an  a*d  valorem  basis.  This  will  only  work  to 
the  end  of  giving  control  of  the  market  to  the  dishonest  importer  as 
against  the  honest  importer  and  the  domestic  producer.  Why  change 
wiien  accurate  ad  valorem  statistics  are  available  under  the  present 
specific  rates?    We  strongly  protest. 

A  copy  of  this  petition  and  its  signatures  are  being*  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  also  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Cora- 
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mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.    These  signatures  are  our 

voluntary  and  free-will  act. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

CuKT  Teich  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
CuKT  Teich,  President. 
LuDwiG  ScHWEissBR,  Secretary. 

(The  above  was  signed  by  122  employees  of  the  company;  by  19 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Hilton  Lithographing  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
m.;  by  3  officers  and  employees  of  the  Globe  Lithogramiing  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  lU.;  by  19  officers  and  employees  of  C.  O.  Thiers  Sons, 
Chicago,  HI. ;  by  19  officers  and  employees  of  the  Herman  Lithograph- 
ing Co.,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  by  20  officers  and  employees  of  Merdiants' 
Lithographing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  by  21  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Weber  Lifliographing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  by  12  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  W.  WangerSieim,  of  Chicago,  111.;  by  15  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Waiter  M.  Carqueville  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  by  17 
officers  and  employees  of  Imperial  Lithographing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  and  by  63  officers  and  employees  oi  J.  Knauber  Lithographing 
Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

CIAEKE  A  OOimTS,  GALVESTON,  TEX.,  BY  GEOBGE  H.  COUBTS,  FBESIBENT. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  April  30, 1913. 
Hon.  C.  A.  Culberson, 

Ufdted  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  €.. 

Dear  Sir  :  This  relates  to  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  10. 

This  is  to  state  that  in  our  opinion  there  is  a  part  of  that  bill 
which,  if  adopted,  would  bring  disaster  upon  the  lithographic  trade 
of  the  country. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  Schedule  M,  paragraph 
412,  and  compare  the  revision  with  the  pending  bill,  paragraph 
337,  it  would  appear  that  the  present  tariff  will  be  cut  approximately 
40  per  cent. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  apparent  rate,  as  given  by  the  ad  va- 
lorem, implies  a  higher  duty  than  would  be  actually  realized. 

With  a  full  and  free  discussion  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
lithc^raphers  of  the  country,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  if 
these  changes  in  the  schedule,  above  referred  to,  go  into  effect  it  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  country  foreign  lithographic  work 
that  will  aggregate  $5,000,000  per  annum,  and  this  would  mean 
30  per  cent  of  the  entire  selling  value  of  the  American  output. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Payne  tariff  there  has  developed  in 
this  country,  and  there  is  developing,  a  large  business  in  color  work. 
But,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  supply  is  nearing 
the  demand. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  color  work  supplies  largely 
labels,  flaps,  cigar  bands,  used  in  the  labeling  of  goods,  and  the  ad- 
vertisement of  luxuries. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  appreciable  percentage  of  imported 
lithofi^aphic  work  as  bearing  upon  the  living  necessities  of  the 
people. 
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In  the  last  18  or  20  years  there  has  grown  up  a  large  lithographic 
trade  in  Texas,  and,  for  that  matter,  throughout  the  Sout£  The 
largest  investments  in  lithographic  machinery  and  equipment  are 
in  Texas,  notiwthstanding  the  fact  that  Texas  is  at  the  disadvanta^ 
of  being  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  labor  markets.  You  will 
understand  we  are  speaking  of  the  trade  in  the  South. 

Now,  as  you  know,  lithographic  labor  is  all  skilled  labor,  and  it 
is  the  highest  priced  labor  paid  by  bbj^  of  the  printing  or  allied 
trades.  The  percentage  of  profit  on  this  character  of  work  must 
of  a  necessity  oe  low. 

The  lithographic  plant  is  an  expensive  but  necessary  adjunct  to  a 
printing  plants  for  it  must  do  both  printing  and  lithographing  to 
attain  an  earning  volume  of  trade. 

Now,  it  is  e^adent  that  if  by  reduction  of  the  tariff  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  imports  of  color  work  from  Grermany  and  other  low- 
priced  labor  countries  the  lithographers  of  this  country  now  engaged 
in  the  color  work  in  the  United  States  when  they  feel  the  falling  off 
of  the  domestic  trade  will  naturally  try  to  recoup  and  keep  tneir 
presses  busy  by  competing  with  the  commercial  work  throughout  the 
country.  ^ 

You  will  understand  there  is  no  color  work  done  in  the  South,  or, 
if  any,  it  is  a  negligible  quantity.  So  there  is  real  danger  to  the 
trade  in  Texas  if  the  competition  of  hundreds  of  idle  presses  in  the 
North  and  East  are  turned  against  the  struggling  industry  in  Texas. 
And  the  lithographic  industry  in  the  South  needs  stimulation  and 
not  repression.  It  is  maintained  now  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that 
we  have  set  forth  in  that  labor  is  the  hardest  to  obtain,  and  the  price 
paid  for  it  is  the  very  highest. 

We  will  ask  that  you  kindly  look  into  this  matter  carefully  and  use 
your  best  efforts  to  see  that  this  industry  is  not  killed  by  the  danger 
that  now  menaces  it. 

We  call  your  attention  again  to  the  tariff  act  of  1909  and  the  same 
schedule  above  referred  to,  and  you  will  see  what  a  low  ad  valorem 
is  set  against  "booklets,  books  of  paper  for  children's  use,  fashion 
magazines  and  other  periodicals,  booklets  decorated  in  part  by  hand 
or  by  spraying,  whether  or  not  lithographed."  It  seems  to  us  that 
any  tariff  revision  in  favor  of  articles  like  these  must  add  to  the  postal 
burden  of  second-class  matter. 

The  lithographic  industry  throughout  the  United  States  needs  en- 
couragement, and  under  proper  encouragement  it  will  soon  be  equal 
to  all  the  color  work  in  the  country.  Even  if  the  price  be  higher  than 
that  of  the  imported  tinsel  from  Germany  and  Japan,  the  difference 
will  not  bear  at  any  point  upon  the  cost  of  living. 

We  hope  that  j^ou  may  present  our  views  in  this  matter  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

We  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  help  your  State  in  this 
matter. 
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INTESSTATIOKAL  PSOTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UTHOGKAPHIC  PBESS 
FEEDSBS,  TJKITED  STATES  AKD  CANADA,  200  EAST  TWENTT-THIBD 
STREET,  NSW  YOBK  CIT7,  BY  W.  O.  COAKLEY,  GENERAL  PRESIDENT. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate: 

In  the  interest  of  the  40,000  wageworkers  engaged  in  the  American 
lighographic  industry,  not  only  in  the  allied  trades,  but  in  all  de- 
partments necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  lithographic  product, 
a  lovpectful  but  most  emphatic  protest  is  herewith  submittecf  againgt 
the  reduction  in  the  Schedule  ^I  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  3321;  as  a 
bnsL;  of  which  protest  we  submit  as  follows: 

The  American  lithographic  industry  is  solely  a  domestic  industry, 
eiipiged  in  producing  a  commodity  marketaole  only  in  the  United 
States,  it  ha>ang  no  foreign  market,  due  to  the  fact  of  the  lower 
wages  and  longer  hours  under  which  foreign  lithographic  workmen 
are  cmploye<l;  all  of  which  makes  competition  not  only  impracti- 
cal)li»,  but  impossible. 

With  this  condition  in  mind,  facing  the  inevitable  fact  that  even 
un<ler  our  present  tariff  law  we  are  already  to  a  very  lar^e  extent 
at  this  moment  compelled  to  meet  the  competition  forced  by  active 
and  energetic  importers  securing  orders  oa  this  side  to  be  produced 
by  foreign  workmen,  we  feel  justified  in  contending  that  the  pro- 
j)o^od  reduction  as  contemplated  in  the  House  bill  will  seriously 
interfere  with  the  steadiness  of  our  present  employment,  which,  we 
may  well  add  here,  is  as  much  an  important  question  to  us  as  the 
amount  of  our  weekly  wa^e  itself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  industry  already  shows  signs  of  a  possible 
dull  season,  brought  on,  we  beheve,  not  through  any  deliberate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  but  on  the  part  of  largo  cus- 
tomers through  the  mere  probability  or  possibilit}"  of  a  change  or 
reduction  in  the  present  tariff  law. 

For  your  information,  let  us  state  that  the  American  lithographic 
industry  is  one  of  the  highes  paid  industries,  outside  of  the  diamond 
cutters,  in  this  country.  The  skill  demanded  of  its  craftsmen  is 
acquired  only  after  years  of  earnest  study  and  much  labor;  one  enters 
our  industry  as  a  boy  and  'must  pass  tnrough  the  various  branches 
before  he  reaches  the  ultimate  goal  of  highest  perfection.  Our  work- 
men represent  the  highest  type  of  the  Ajnerican  workmen.  More 
than  95  per  cent  are  citizens,  born  or  naturalized;  one  language  is 
^poken  in  oiu-  shops;  and  a  mutual  love  and  interest  in  our  country 
is  shown  on  all  sides. 

And  these  are  the  men  who  have  invested  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  m  this  industry,  believing  their  Government  would  foster  it, 
aid  it  to  expand,  and  thereby  increase  the  opportunity  to  secure 
employment. 

They  did  not  expect  that  their  Government  through  any  legisla- 
ticm  proposed  or  enacted  would  retard  its  expansion  and  most  likely 
>tart  it  on  a  road  of  decline  by  allowing  the  cheap  labor  abroad  to 
put  their  commodity  in  competition  with  Ajnerican  workmen  in  the 
United  States  market,  while  the  cheapness  of  their  labor  prohibits 
us  from  putting  our  American  production  in  competition  with  theirs 
in  their  own  market. 
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Our  iz.»ra:?trj  t  LM>nip«3eeii  of  the  following  craftsmen:  Lithographic 
amiiics.  pn?s^ni»*L  tiniiiijfriT^rs,  provers,  engravers;  the  wa^es  oi  wnom 
Rir^  tr  ci  f*J.'  tr-  $1 ;« '  per  ve*?t  in  accordance  with  the  skill  required. 

Li  ac«:::L«  a  we  i:ive  the  r^trne  grainers,  press  feeders,  paper  cutters, 
acLt-i  em *:»  st?eri.  all  cf  wb-se  waees  range  from  $14  to  $20  per  week, 
aziii  ill  nianv  cas?es  higher:  ana  then  we  have  the  press  tenders, 
bf' *:^e  t\vi:ori.  az«i  ciaiiT  thou:^ands  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
pii:r»;i^  :lie  r  :>h!rg  t*.uciies  oa  our  product  before  it  reaches  the 
ultiT'Jiaie  ot  csuiner. 

br^iu  :iie  a:  »  ve,  ^*  u  mav  reatiilv sret  a  brief  idea  that  it  is  a  highly 
$k:ile\i  :ru»:e,  pd;~x^  a  wage  in  exoessts  of  industries  enjoying  a  higher 
ra:e  oi  rr  :i?c:Li  r^  iz  is  ni»  st  unjust  to  compare  our  industry  with 
:k\*!ie  v":*\or  mo  :s:ries  which  seek  to  employ  labor  willing  to  live  at  a 
^ta:i*!dni  1«  wer  liiaii  r.:rs. 

We  wa:::  t.^  *je  yicir^c  al*  ne  on  our  merits.  If  our  ports  of  entry 
are  t.irowi »  r^eii  :o  :iie  .it*j«T  uf  the  world,  we  must  meet  their  competi- 
ivca  lion.\  aiur  ui  ai:«:.:i«  n  i:  ii?  unreasonable  for  us  to  be  compelled 
to  meet  a  o\  :u'H'c;:i»'r:  «^t  the  pr'niuetii^u  of  the  same  workmen  when 
ilie>  are  erc^ceii  di-.vi  eiii[U";e\l  abrv>ad.  Their  low  wages  and  longer 
hvNir^  e^i^^oeuL.';  ivaee  v:s  at  a  tii^mugh  disadvantage  to  them.  lb  it 
Uir.  tiow.  rr  try.  a^^  >*^:i:e  ot  tiie  importers  and  foreign  workmen's 
fruMsis  ^^«  .,.;  w>ii  to  lioT  tx>  create  a  condition  between  this  country 
aiKt  av^'-'Mvi  w  ...'c*'  V  :I.e  :•  rei^^n  wnrkmen  would  have  a  better  chance 
on  r.^rv— u\r  s  : -b.  l.:li  crai  iiy  a^^  the  ^Vmerican  consumer  might  desire, 
\^l*\o  :h<*  I-  w-wio?  ot  :>ii:;»us  abroad  deny  us  the  same  right? 

ihe  «i  r.iir.A:,.:  p±rTy  wa^  ta  t  put  in  power  for  this  purpose:  it  was 
to  rvv:.iy  wr>  .:,;>  ar.vi  roc  create  them.  Downward  revision,  in  our 
UuniMe  j^'*!jT*irr.t,  was  ro  :  meant  to  place  the  American  workmen 
in  open  and  unfair  c^^ni'^etuion  with  the  markets  of  the  world.  To  do 
5iv>  in  our  industry  wi»:ilvi  inevitably  tend  to  lower  our  standaril  of 
living  to  that  •  f  other  c^^iititries,  not  through  any  reduction  of  our 
weekly  wa:^e,  hut  thn»i:t:h  lack  of  work. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  event  of  lack  of  work  in  our 
industry  oiur  working  pei^ple  can  not  find  equally  remunerative  work 
in  other  industries."^  ^uofi  a  thing  is  impossible;  our  people  have 
spent  years  in  attaining  their  skill,  and  could  not  work  at  any  industry 
except  at  its  lowest  onier.  You  could  not  expect  a  lawyer  who  hail 
lost  his  practice  to  make  an  equally  good  hving  as  a  dentist.  Neither 
can  a  lithographer. 

If  the  pn>p*.>sed  revision  is  enacted  into  law,  the  general  consuming 
public  wdl  not  bt^iefit  by  it  at  all:  the  only  beneficiaries  of  such 
rtnluction  will  be  the  few  hthogranhic  importers  and  the  foreign 
workmen;  and  the  sufferers  wiU  be  tne  American  workmen.  To  this 
end.  here  are  a  few  illustrations: 

Lithographic  cij^ar  labels  are  used  in  one  color  and  upward  to  15 
coloi's:  some  at  tunes  desire  more  style  to  their  box  and  use  metal 
loaf.  'Ilierefore,  some  labels  are  10  times  as  expensive  as  otln»rs. 
Does  any  consumer  of  a  cigar  notice  any  change  in  the  price  when 
the  label  is  changed  to  a  less  exnensive  one  i  Therefore,  the  consum- 
ing public  will  m>t  beneiit  by  tne  proposed  cut;  if  enacted  into  law, 
tlu^  bciu^llciary  will  be  the  foreign  workmen;  the  sufferer,  the  Aiiieri- 
(♦nil  workman. 

The  same   ]^nncij>le  will   apply  to  the  cigar  band;  the  proj>cxod 
reduction  will  not  change  the  price  of  cigars;  it  will  onlyresiilt.  as  a 
•fore  stated,  in  a  detriment  to  our  work  people. 
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Will  the  proposed  cut  in  decalcomania  make  the  retail  price  of  a 
Singer  sewing  machine,  an  Underwood  typewriter,  or  a  Steinway 
piano  less  because  by  the  cut  in  decalcomania  duties  one-quarter  of 
1  cent  is  saved  in  decorating  the  machine?  We  all  know  that  the 
general  public  will  be  paying  the  same  price  for  the  above  instruments 
regardless  oi  the  cut;  and  we  further  know  that  the  American  work- 
men will  suffer  and  foreign  labor  benefit  thereby. 

Will  the  retail  price  of  a  booklet  with  colored  cover  and  insert 
which  represents  only  about  one  five-hundredth  part  of  the  cost  of 
manufacture  per  thousand  be  less  if  the  cut  in  the  tariff  is  made  as 
provided  in  tne  Underwood  bill  ?  Will  such  a  cut  be  a  benefit  to  the 
consumer?  And  will  it  not  hit  hard  the  American  workmen  to  have 
this  work  done  abroad  ? 

Cutting  the  duty  on  calendars  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  the  goods 
sold  by  the  man  buying  the  calendars,  but  it  will  mean  that  American 
manufacturers  wiU  have  less  calendars  to  print  and  less  work  for 
American  workmen. 

Gentlemen,  these  few  illustrations  should  be  convincing  enough  to 
prove  that  the  proposed  cuts  in  our  schedule  will  not  benefit  the 
consuming  public,  but  will  injure  the  American  workmen.  The 
general  public  is  not  appealing  for  a  reduction  in  the  lithographic 
schedule;  the  only  ones  appealing  for  this  reduction  are  the  importers, 
who  want  the  lithography  consumed  in  this  country  printed  by  foreign 
workmen;  and  we  American  workmen  protest  against  this.  We  are 
compelled  to  support  our  country  in  times  of  peace,  as  well  as  war; 
and  we  can  not  ao  it  well  unless  we  have  work.  There  might  be 
reason  to  bring  about  a  reduction  if  the  consuming  public  was  demand- 
in^t;  but  they  are  not. 

Why  don't  tney  open  up  a  plant  in  this  country  and  give  work  to 
the  American  people  under  tne  present  tariff  rate  ?  One  firm  has 
moved  its  entire  plant  to  New  York  from  Germany,  and  is  employing 
our  people. 

Prior  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  you  were  unable  in  the  city  of 
Washington  to  buy  a  view  card  or  picture  card  that  was  not  made 
in  Germany.  Thanks  to  the  present  tariff  rates,  you  are  now  able 
to  buy  a  picture  of  the  White  House  and  other  national  buildings 
that  is  printed  by  American  workmen. 

The  importer  says  that  the  present  tariff  rate  is  prohibitive.'  As 
an  answer  to  this  we  refer  you  to  page  258  of  the  Government  Tariff 
Hand  Book,  which  will  show  you  that  importations  have  increased 
under  the  present  tariff  law. 

We  couH  cite  many  other  cases,  but  feel  that  enough  has  been 
stated  to  show  that  American  workmen  will  be  injuriously  affected 
if  any  change  is  made  in  the  existing  law.  We  appeal  to  you  to 
make  no  change.  We  want  work;  the  cost  of  living,  increasing  as  it 
is,  makes  that  imperative.  So  we  ask  you  to  give  preference  to 
♦Vmerican  workmen  over  foreign  workmen,  when  it  is  clearly  shown 
timt  the  general  public  is  not  abused  or  overtaxed. 

In  closing,  we  appeal  to  you  to  give  this  your  earnest  consideration 
^nA  careful  thougnt,  and  tliat  our  industry  will  be  judged  alone  and 
on  its  merits,  ana  that  our  efforts  to  convince  you  v^ill  be  fniitful  of 
results  and  remove  from  our  minds  the  frightful  thought  of  dull  times 
Wore  us. 
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^  «  sir  -  .  -  .rz  1  -I-  ±zz  zz:  «i  :  »  z_lv  $1.6oS,5S7:  or,  in  other 
w  r  :>.  :r  vz  ::.  v.  iz  ""zs"  zr  vi  zs  '••  tz-  eza^tm^nt  of  the  Payne- 
AI  .n-  z  b^l :  :  -  v  jz  I  IJ  a  r-  ri  •:  -^  vcrin^  four  rears  only),  the 
imr^  rts  ::  >  l.v«  rz^'vl^j-i.^:  iwizzl-.'iab  ut  62  per  cent.  Thes' 
fcr-^^  ^r\:  rz  zzz:  r:^  iz  i  z  zz>:ve  t'zat  the  increa.V  of  rates  of 
t.:e  F  ,yz  ~.\_  z:  z  '?-^l  v-.r  t..-  Diizl  y  bill  were  so  great  as  to  make 
tilts  rns  rz  tcirz'.  zi  a  rz-d^zre.  y^r  -Jz:  iiiye. 

M«  St  f  :Z'  art:*  l:s  -  v-  -  i  iy  :Lis  ti:z  'grapfiic  schedule  are  ra»uiu- 
factiinvi  in  G-  rzz-:-.y.  &::d  rl.-  :  :\zti-  ular  rt  as<»n  why  these  articK^s  are 
imix^rted  a:i-<s  tr.iu  ilu  fdvt  tLat  th-*  editions  required  by  thr 
Aiuerioan  puVli-  ar-:^  n  t  s'.iz  •  ifztly  lanre  to  interest  the  Ameri<'an 
lithoiTrai^hi  r  ui:l.ss  a  v-  ry  Lizz  a'ul  unnecessary  price  i>  charged,  and 
a  soi'o III!  n^ason  arises  f r^  ni  :::o  f^ict  that  the  color  work  is  of  a  finer 
quality  tl::m  ctui  iisuiilly  V  •.  ^  brain  hi  fD:»m  the  American  lithoCTaphers. 

The  Ways  and  Moans  O'lnniittre  held  open  hearings  on  this  litho- 
praphic  schori:b\  wiitn-  ti.e  numbers  cf  the  Finance  Committee  are 
likely  to  find  tiie  roasrns  fer  th»  Unilerw«»od  rates. 

It  is  evident  from  the  rates  finally  adopted  by  the  Underwood  bill 
that  this  lithographic  schedule  has  been  given  very  careful  considera- 
tion and  that,  from  the  evidence  submitted,  the  conmiittee  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  no  protection  was  needed  except  in  the  one 
instance — namely,  ''Views  of  any  landscape  scene,  building,  place,  or 
locality  in  the  United  States'' — ^^^here  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
was  adopted. 

It  is  clear,  in  going  over  the  Underwood  rates,  that  the  duty  imposed 
was  made  with  a  view  of  revenue  rather  than  protection.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit^ 
tee  accorded  a  hearing  on  this  lithographic  schedule  to  give  the  Ameri^ 
can  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  present  arguments,  facts,  and 
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figures  as  to  why  the  Underwood  rates  should  be  changed.  The  state- 
ments of  the  American  lithoOTaphers  as  made  before  your  committee 
were  practically  against  the  Underwood  rates,  and  the  burden  of  their 
argument  was  the  necessity  for  a  practical  return  to  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  rates. 

In  our  judgment  the  facts  and  figures  presented  by  the  American 
lithographers  before  you  were  insufficient  and  mconclusive  in  the 
matter  and  their  tendency  was  to  mislead  and  to  befuddle  the  whole 
question.  Not  the  most  expert  and  trained  mind  on  lithographic 
matters  could  get  a  proper  understanding  from  the  figures  presented 
and  their  manner  of  presentment. 

If  any  increase  was  to  be  made  over  the  Underwood  rates  or  any 
changes  made,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  American 
lithographers  to  produce  for  you  a  sound  reason  for  such  change  or 
bcrease.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  American  labor  costs  are  more  than 
doable  the  labor  costs  in  Grermany ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  actual  high  cost  of  labor  does  not  necessarily  produce  a  like  high 
cost  for  the  actual  article  when  manufactured.  The  high  labor  cost 
in  America  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  American  litho^apher  to  use 
more  efficient  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices,  with  the  result  that 
he  is  able  to  and  does  manufacture  his  product  more  cheaply  than  his 
foreign  competitor.  In  our  judgment  it  is  true,  and  it  has  been  our 
attempt,  by  facts,  figures,  and  examples,  to  show  that  no  protection 
is  neeoed  for  lithoCTaphic  goods. 

One  of  the  chiei  arguments  made  by  the  American  lithographers 
before  your  committee  was  the  increased  amount  in  the  value  of  the 
imports  of  lithographic  goods;  but  their  argument  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  groupmg  of  figures  in  a  manner  that  is  incorrect.  The 
real  facts  as  to  the  import  value  of  lithographic  goods  is  to  be  foujid 
on  page  308,  No.  3,  Imports  of  Merchandise,  years  ending  June  30, 
1906  and  1912.  These  figures  were  obtained  by  us  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  under  an  inclosure, 
No.  4113,  and  they  show  that  from  June,  1908  to  1912,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  the  last  statistics  available,  that 
the  imports  of  hthographic  goods  declined  62  per  cent.  These  figures 
are  moniunental  and  conclusive  that  the  tendency  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  was  to  prohibit  importation,  and  it  must  be  clearly  borne 
in  mind  that  specific  rates  are  much  less  troublesome  to  the  importer 
and  much  eajsier  for  the  Government  officials.  It  can  be  easily  seen 
that  specific  rates  tend  to  make  the  duty  on  very  high-price  goods  low 
and  on  very  low-price  goods  the  duty  becomes  abnormally  high. 

We  respectfully  suggest  an  addition  to  paragraph  333  of  the 
Underwood  bill,  to  read  as  follows: 

Pictures,  calendars,  cards,  and  placards  exceeding  eight  one- thousandths  of  1  inch  in 
'tiirknesB  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness  and  not 
ureediug  35  square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  change  can  be  accomplished  easily  by  turning  to  the  Under- 
vood  bill,  page  84,  the  end  of  line  18,  beginning  ^'Pictures."  This 
paragraph  would  then  read: 

Pictures,  calendars,  cards,  and  placards  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  1  inch 
i*t  thickness  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness  and 
•vi  exceeding  35  square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
I'iciure*,  calendare,  carde^  and  placards,  and  all  other  articles  than  those  hereinbefore 
•?.^  ificjally  provided  for  m  this  paragraph,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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about  10,000  (including  Germany)  at  least.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  whose  stone 
presses  predominate  in  this  country  to  a  very  large  extent,  have  a  large  factory  in 
London,  and  we  are  told  their  English  output  is  larger  than  their  American  output. 

The  Aluminum  Printing  Press  Co.  sold  tneir  English  patents  to  an  English  company 
about  12  years  ago  to  make  rotary  aluminum  presses,  the  same  as  are  made  in  this 
country.  The  Hall  Printing  Press  Co.^  of  Plainneld,  N.  J.,  sell  the  same  rotary  alumi- 
num presses  and  rotary  offset  presses  in  Europe  as  they  sell  here;  so  does  the  Potter 
Printing  Press  Co. 

A  very  competent  lithographer,  who  served  an  apprenticeship  abroad,  and  who  for 
the  last  18  or  20  months  has  been  connected  with  our  company,  has  just  joined  the 
London  agency  of  the  Potter  Printing  Press  Co. 

Geoige  Mann  &  Co.,  of  London,  England,  has  an  agency  in  New  York  Citv  for  the 
sale  of  their  rotary  offset  presses  here,  the  same  make  that  they  put  up  for  t&e  Euro- 
pean trade. 

Germany,  of  course,  is  an  old  country  in  the  manufacture  of  stone,  rotary,  and  offset 
presses,  and  the  press  manufacturers  here  say  that  the  European  press  builder  is  quick 
to  copy  the  American  improvements  that  have  any  advantage  in  speed  or  accuracv. 
The  fact  that  American  presses  are  sold  abroad,  and  that  foreign  machines  are  sold 
here,  would  go  to  show  that  all  countries  are  watchful  in  keeping  close  pace  with  each 
other  in  the  matter  of  speed. 

Mr.  Hugo  Knudsen,  an  expert  in  lithography,  who  worked  in  the  trade  some  10 
years  abnmd,  and  who  has  been  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  years  connected 
with  our  compan^r,  says  that  while  both  countries  use  presses  of  the  same  speed,  the 
foreign  workman,  in  his  judgment,  is  more  efficient,  and  nas  the  opportunity  to  become 
more  efficient  than  the  American  workman,  for  the  reason  that  tne  lithographic  trade 
abroad  is  treated  and  supported  by  the  State  as  an  art  in  the  way  of  schools,  while  the 
States  do  nothing  for  the  art  in  una  country. 

England  and  Germany,  probably  more  than  any  other  foreign  countries,  have  the 
South  American  and  other  foreign  trade,  which  We  can  never  hope  to  get  because  of 
the  duties  existing  in  those  countries,  and  the  fact  that  German  wages  are  only  about 
one-third  of  ours.    England,  too,  gives  her  colonies  the  preference. 

Again,  the  average  work  week  is  a  fraction  over  52  hours,  while  our  work  week  here 
ifl  48  hours. 

At  the  present  time  a  careful  survey  would  show  that  not  more  than  GO  or  70  per 
cent  of  the  actual  eight-hour  work  day  capacity  of  all  the  stone,  rotary,  and  offset 
presses  in  this  country  is  reqidred  to  meet  the  demand  for  lithographic  work.  England 
and  Germany  are  anxious  to  see  our  tariff  lowered,  so  they  can  increase  their  exports 
to  this  country.  To  increase  our  lithographic  imports  certainly  means  to  use  still  less 
of  our  press  capacity  here. 

Competition  among  the  lithographers  here  has  reduced  the  prices  just  as  low  as  our 
wage  scale  and  cost  of  material  will  permit.  They  can  not  go  any  lower.  Personally 
I  would  welcome  an  examination  that  would  satisfy  the  Government  on  this  point. 

If  the  imports  increase,  we  must  work  fewer  hours  or  run  fewer  presses,  and  no 
industry  can  thrive  and  make  headway  under  such  conditions. 

We  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  the  additional  specific  duties  will  be  retained  as 
they  were  before  they  were  changed  to  ad  valorem  in  the  House  bill  and  made  so  much 

Yours,  very  truly,  U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co., 

John  Omwake,  President. 


ALUED    PBIKTING    TSADES    COUNCIL    OF    GBEATEB    NEW    TOBK,    BT 

PETEB  J.  BBADY,  SECBETABT. 

New  York,  June  5,  191S. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Washingtonj  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tliis  letter  is  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  proposed 
tariff  bill  which  affects  the  printing  industry  and  known  as  f^ched- 
u|j»  M.  The  paragraphs  of  that  schedule  particularly  affecting 
photoengraving,  eiectrotyping,  stereotyping,  composition  (type 
5<*tting),  prcsswork,  and  bookbinding  are  Nos.  337  and  341,  also 
paragraph  427  of  the  free  list. 


Pir^:ir^pfi  ':jr  r-:*.-^  *  *  "^'C-ir**^  c:!^^^.  and  post  cards  print<ed  in 
wiiiiitf  r  in  ztizn  fr  ?il  zur  i_  vtljl'ii  neans  copper,  zinc,  and  alumi- 
a'lm.    zit^zjL^  :!&«»* I  la  "Lit*  pii*  r^  ♦^ruT^vrrg  indiKtnr  for  the  manufac- 

Par^iir^pii  ]4:1  r*ff^rs  ?••  S«  ks  f  aii  kinds  (bound  or  unbound)^ 
p&inzpiile  :5>.  «?n:r^T:iL:r^.  Ci-«  '•  ^rrapus.  etchings,  etc.  On  page  84 
of  btL  H.  R.  I  :j^s  pariic^zj.  aI^**  refers  to  postcards.  Under  this 
?w>ai:  ..r*r  evj^ry  branca  -t  "ii^e  prairmg  industiy  is  affected.  The 
presen:  rure  :&  2.5  per  •^♦^iir  4»i  ^Al»:r?ni.  and  it  is  proposed  to  reduce 
this  lo  13  per  o;?iit^ 

U:ic«er  tie  present  rare  f  .lo  p«fr  cent  the  foreign  manufacturers, 
a  laree  percentd^  :(  wtn.ai  are  now  odi^  improved  American 
machinery  aiii  h^v^  i^e  i^^mtage  '.f  longer  bom!S  and  lower  wages, 
are  able.  thr:uch  tlie  ise  t  tiiis  izipcoved  American  machinery,  to 
manufACture  :L1  :l  i^e  arti*:i:S  ct-r;ir«g  under  the  heading  of  par^ 
graoh  o41  so  zm:ii  c^^aper  IxIac  tlie  American  publishers  send  their 
wvrk  to  Eur  pe.  have  z^*f  sar^e  sliT^ped  back  here,  pay  the  present 
duty  of  -3  per  cect.  aiL'i  ±r»  ixi-rz.  iVle  to  place  the  article  upon  the 
market  at  a  lower  price  ti.i±a  it  is  p^t^^iole  to  produce  the  same 
aracle  for  in  :li:s  cv  u:::rrT.  We  mention  these  conditions  in  order 
that  Tou  miy  f-  lly  rv:ilu:.^  that  unirr  the  present  tariff  abuses  are 
exfe>:ir.^  wi^c::.  if  allow :«i  to  continue,  will  work  serious  injury  to 
the  orintin^  iii«i'js:ry. 

Tte  print miT  ir.  iu^tnr  is  the  secv>nd  largest  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  :he  sixth  lar^^^st  in  the  United  States.  A  laige  percentage 
of  our  members  are  ^tt^r^  fdirly  p.Kxi  wages  and  desirable 'conditions 
which  have  been  secur^i  ocily  through  their  power  of  organization* 
and  we  are  very  sure  il.At  there  is  no  desire  on  your  part,  or  that  of 
any  other  member  of  the  committee,  to  do  anything  which  will  be 
detrimental  to  titis  important  industry. 

Paragraph  4-3.  paire  i'.'o  of  H.  R.  10  of  the  free  Ust,  permits  bibles, 
and  I  presume  extracts  from  bibles  and  other  reli^ous  tracts,  to  be 
admiitet.1  free.  This  we  vigon^usly  protest  against  and  see  no 
reason  why  any  exception  should  be  made  on  this  class  of  printing 
as  it  is  the  .Vmerican  wage  earner's  money  that  pays  for  these  articles, 
and  there  is  no  reasf^>n  why  the  American  wage  earner  should  not 
have  the  tirst  op|x>rtunity  of  getting  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure 
of  this  money  if  it  is  possible  to  give  it  to  him.  This  the  Senate  can 
give  by  putting  a  competitive  tariff  on  bibles,  religious  tracts,  etc. 

When  the  tariff  was  being  reviseil  in  1909,  a  conunittee  from  this 
council  was  sent  to  Washington  and  after  laying  the  facts  before  the 
committee  having  the  bill  mider  consideration  at  that  time  and 
pointing  out  the  abuses  which  existeil  under  the  old  schedides,  par- 
ticularly on  post  cards,  we  were  able  to  have  the  tariff  increasea  on 
post  cfljds  with  the  result  that  the  post-card  publishers  who  were 
then  sending  photographers  throuraout  the  country  for  photo- 
graphic scenes,  etc.,  and  sending  the  photographs  to  Europe  and 
Saving  the  post  cards  manufactured  entirely  over  there,  paying  the 
duty  on  theu*  return  and  still  being  able  to  sell  the  product  cheaper 
than  it  could  be  manufactured  for  in  America,  were  forced  to  keep 
the  work  in  the  United  States;  and  a  number  of  people  who  were 
out  of  employment  in  1909  went  to  work  inmiediatdy  after  the  rates 
were  raised. 

You  will  find  in  the  hearings  on  Schedule  M  held  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  CoDMnittee  in  Washington  on  January  17,  on  pages  4878  to 
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4952,  that  sufficient  statistics  are  given  to  show  that  the  abuses 
already  exist.  The  following  is  a  table  taken  from  page  4941  regard- 
ing bookbinding,  which  was  filed  by  one  of  the  bookbinders  in  this 
city,  a  firm  that  had  to  compete  more  than  other  firms  with  the  for- 
eign manufacturers: 

The  American  extra  binder  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreigner, 
first,  because  his  wages  vary  as  follows: 


GWs. 

Forwardors 

Assistant  finishers 
Ffnishers 


England. 


105.  to  168.  (S2  to  14).. 

308.(17.50) 

32s.  to  368. 
368.  to  44s 


.  ($8toS9).. 
.  (l9toSll). 


United 
States. 


W-SIO 

21 

20-  22 

24-  30 


Increase. 


Percent. 

250-400 

200 

150 

ISO 


The  table  following,  taken  from  page  4944,  is  filed  by  the  same 
manufacturer^  and  is  also  very  useful: 

SchiduU  showing  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  as  compared  with  the  total  amount  received  for 

binaing  1,000  hooks,  and  single  copies  in  extra  binding. 


Pftper-covered  books 

Cloth-covered  books 

Do 

Do 

Cheap  leather  books 

Uloth'oovered  books 

Commercial  extra  binding  per 

»py 

£xtia  binding,  rare  book,  per 
copy 


Labor 
cost. 


S12.50 
60.60 
20.75 
31.00 
92.00 
61.00 

.93 

24.60 


Expense 
cost. 


$6.25 
30.25 
10.40 
15.50 
46.10 
30.50 

.24 

6.15 


Material 
cost. 


11.00 
15.25 
12.75 
27.00 
148.00 
100.00 

.32 

4.25 


Price 
charsed 
for  bind- 
ing per 

1,0(». 


$22.00 
120.00 
51.00 
85.00 
330.00 
220.00 

1.75 

40.00 


Discount. 


$0.66 
3.60 
1.53 
2.55 
9.90 
6.60 

.05i 


Net 
amount 
received. 


$21.34 
116.40 
49.47 
.82.45 
320.00 
213.40 

1.691 

40.00 


Percent 
of  labor. 


58 
52 
42 

37 
30 
28 

54 

60 


Investigation  made  bv  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  it  is  authentic: 

Tohlt  of  comparative  wages  of  compositors  and  pressmen  of  the  United  States  and  conti' 

neTital  Europe, 


Country  and  workmen. 


^nitfd  States  (New  York): 

Compositors,  hand 

CoTDpositors,  machine 

Pressmen ,  flat-bed 

Pressmen,  rotary 

£of)wd  (London): 

Compositors,  baud 

Compositofrs,  machine 

l*rissmen 

fiootiand  (Edinburgh): 

Composltois,  hand 

Compositors,  machine • 

Pressmen 

("Tmany  (Berlin): 

Compositors 

,    Pressmen 

»>anco  (Paris): 

Compositors,  hand 

Compositors,  machine 

Pressmen 


Weekly  wages. 


$25.00-$30.00 

26. 00-  30. 00 

26. 00-  30. 00 

32.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00-  16.00 

8.50 

10.00 

9.0O-  12.00 

9.0O-  10.00 
7.0O-    9.00 

8.00 
12.00 
10.00 


Weekly 
hours. 


48 


48 


5a 
50 


50 
50 

54 
54 

6a 
48 
60 


r!i0>  &D«»vTv  ^^kuii^  is^iki^  »urr  iLiiL  ^iiHiiuuHL  aod  rampositors.  No 
ini'.rrmiLiMa  :»  .:r'T*it  ifri>  "He  »iuii?r  nammis^  >f  iifiie printiiig industry; 
:«ica  tti-  ^Lii.'ai--H[mr3.'.  .iix.  *fce**'Tnrr^iiiH;  imi  bcmifnr  work,  but  it  is 
:ai£e  "^  itiBuin»  "Hit  liif^HTHifff^  Ji  Tu^  ^raes  p*iii  in  ekctrotyping  and 
ouoco— Hiir^vtiiic  J?  tL?«"'i;  "nt?  ^ame  i&  '^iiAC  "piMii  for  compoaitioii  and 
^nwnwoiTS^     .li-  u  ^nj*-  7nc***  imui  frir  limMry  w^>rk,  I  belieTe  it  is  in 

'A  *:eii  ^*Miir":r  ~:i^  c'feaiii'  'Llt-  .pT^ii  ic  toihi^  histtrings,  it  is  advisable 
'••u  i*  w  -iia.c  u*  L  HL*  "*^•'^L«^  thu  ipnttiirfHr  ni  £aT*M*  of  a  reduction  of 
""lie  ainif  ■•!  ^r!:i*:wv  :rjLi.Ti*r  m*  ^uzjiisyiifls  :ftaii  iio(  nianufactureiSi  and 
oii'.v  i  ^iiixcL  ^*-r»-t*ii  U4?*  r  "lie  ^uuiunMniiir^irs  hATe  appeared  before 
ynar  't'lruiii  i^-**  T-i-'si'  f*Mr  tilu  jjk'rn  ApctHkre»i  hare  very  ably  pre- 
sou-A*;.  u  "«•■;  i:.-  'r^tts'-^s-  -vn:^  lie  'rsuraf  oa  printed  matter  snould 
?**i!i:ii:i  tfir-  I  i*  lUi  ^"\r*u*'UAn^  "in*  3ibm  nxiuiiifartnreis  have  pven 
^M  i;  *rfus-M^  *:.'^  3i'j"--r  -ii "  U'l.  :i"n  le  piaceif  u.wn  the  free  list. 

A.  !•  t*«r  iiur  "'.i  v*iL  "luiL*  til  *r  "uese  liiin^  into  consideration  and 
^\t*  IV.  «u  -^  iir  •'-•  ^vt?r  irTi-'iri'  n.  '^■i  b»»^  Bo  submit  the  following 
^♦»tMn;''M»j:  ^  -;.  Ill*  ">-  T"«"?***i.  "unif  iiLL  vtiii^h.  amendments  were  suD- 
•ttiiii«i  *•  -j.e  I^^cii'ri-^ni*  'tiir'iiK  )uc  "VHan  iii«*  way  of  all  other  amend- 
'lu'fVb- — .Tw-r—T^L  j.«i  i^i~i»is='  ••■QiriufrTiCujii  fr»?iiL  uiat  bodjT: 

v_Tieai:  -j^^^'-a  V-^T  -^tv^  '*.L  iiie  li.  ^^scrikinarout  thefi^re8**15" 

^uu  nijt'r'^iiir  n  Jt-»i  ^:it-i''-  r  "viit*  :::rin*s  '  l-y  " :  also  by  strikmg  out,  in 

'uii*  11   iu^ntf  -iff***^!!  n  Ilh:  -?jt:r^.  ^le  "iirLnjs  **I2"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

-M^r^H  r  ~^tt  irii'*?^'    i  7  ' .  ia^  ■  )  --^  "jTr'-kicur  -^ut*  in  line  1 ,  page  83,  same 

5»*4!  '"L' .  a.  '2.e  riTirv^?^    i» "  *  ui* :  Xiri^mnir  "Ji^iea  th.i^'reof  the  fimires  *  *  25. " 

JLzL^-n'i -?**•-•  c:»  a  t-*!.  -ra:^  ^].  :-^i*i'Lj:^afn*^r  «he  word  **mcluding,'' 
ia  Ir.*^  Z*. .  i  :iow  r::**  v  ^*tici  js^ :  il«  -vs:  SLbifJSv  comprising  the  books 
:i  iZff  V  L'i  '»r  X*^v  r*^-a:nt*c-.  :r  •:»-.';ii":  *a«l  by  striking  out  of  the 
rr-'^^sevi  bi-il  a-I  •  c  :a»t:.":i'a  4-17.  Td;£»?  I'o.  lin^s  6  and  7;  also  by 
ssrJvr^iC  *-^«^'"  ■  c  <tH."-:»'ci:  •-:.  7.-i:j?t  Si.  Izt*  -4.  the  figures  **15"  and 
i3se~:i*,c  *'i  l'«"i  ji"»^r*»  c  zz^^  -*:r:^*i5^  '  2.5'  :  also  by  striking  out  in 
s^c::oa  -.UL  va^»  vt.  j_-:t»  7.  iz*^  i^^rvs  '"45"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

In  our  or",r!:i>  :o  ti*'i  ci*  2'^w  de  Wats  and  Means  Committee 
arrivvvi  At:  tb.cLr  cv  rcl  sn  rs  f;r  a  rvo-ction  in  the  tariff  rates  on 
prititovi  ivHttor,  w?  rV.:".:  zziz  zc*-:x  had  estimated  according  to  the 
auuHint  ot  tuo*:jY  r'vvs:v.«i  in  :1--*  prir.tirg  industry  in  this  country 
ax>d  ti  ou  tix^k  tie  f^.r*:^  cf  tie  cLsstoniLouse  as  to  the  amount  of 
printiri:  izutx^rttc.  ar  vi  cvnirariis:  the  laiOT  amount  of  money 
mvt^:>ted  in  p-iv:ir^  in  rlr*  V:  ir^d  States  ana  the  small  amount  im- 
ported: anvi  t::cY  \\v  rv  of  tht*  o:  ir.ion  that  a  little  more  competition 
sliould  bo  intrvHi-.xrvi. 

On  analyriri:  rhtst*  oorcli:<iors.  we  find  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
exouso  for  ii-oliuiiTi:  tho  niort v  invtsted  in  newspapers,  the  money 
invi^tod  ii^  maiMzi:  ts,  a:  d  tr.at  monev  which  is  invested  in  what 
may  bo  tornu il  punly  oonin.oroial  printing:  that  is,  printing  which 
would  have  to  bo  dorie  in  tiiis  country  rc^rardless  of  how  low  the  tariff 
may  bo.  In  other  words,  they  bast  d  their  conclusions  on  the  amount 
of  money  invested  in  the  print irg  industry  as  a  whole,  when  they 
should  have  only  arrived  at  their  conclusions  according  to  that  part 
of  the  industry  in  which  tliere  is  competition  with  foreign  countries. 
If  they  had  done  this,  we  feel  very  well  satisfied  that  there  would 
not  be  any  serious  complaint  on  our  part,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  they  would  not  have  recommended  the  present  reduction. 
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Now,  thefiB  are  no  monopolies  or  trusts  in  the  printing  trades.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  organize  one  up  to  the  present  time,  and  owing 
to  the  small  margin  of  profit  upon  which  printers  do  their  business 
the  industry  is  not  very  attractive  to  people  who  would  like  to 
organize  a  trust  or  monopoly.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  from  our 
exneriences  with  the  printing  trades  and  our  knowledge  of  other 
industries,  that  printers  do  a  larger  business  on  a  narrower  margin  of 
profit  than  any  other  industry  in  the  country.  They  are  now 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  if  tne  tariff  bars  are  going  to  be  let  down 
and  they  are  thrown  into  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign 
countries,  it  is  going  to  result  in  a  very  serious  injury  to  our  business. 
It  will  mean  that  a  large  number  of  our  people  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  either  the  high  wages 
or  decent  working  conditions  which  have  oeen  secured  through  our 
power  of  organization. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  their 
deepest  consideration  and  investigation,  and  we  are  sure  that  after 
you  have  done  that  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  the  tariff  rates  on 
printed  matter. 

THE  IKTEBKATIONAL  SIGN  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  BY  A.  T.  FISCHEB, 

PBESIDENT. 

• 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  87, 191S. 
Senator  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Honorable  Sm:  On  request  of  Mr.  Atlee  Pomerene,  we  are 
addressing  you  in  a  matter  that  is  of  vital  importance,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lithographic  schedule  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  act, 
H.  R.  3321. 

It  is  the  evident  purpose  of  this  act  to  reduce  the  tariff  duties,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  reduce  tariff,  we,* 
according  to  the  proposed  new  tariff,  would  be  compelled  to  pay  just 
about  double  the  duty  that  we  are  paying  at  the  present  time  on  the 
goods  we  are  importing  from  Europe. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  act  referred  to 
above,  page  83,  paragraph  333.  line  22. 

Let  me  explain  that  the  old  tariff  covering  the  same  class  of  goods 
consisted  of  a  number  of  paragraphs  that  covered  the  various  indi- 
vidual items  that  were  imported  mto  this  country. 

In  the  present  clause  all  items  that  were  not  listed  as  separate 
items  were  put  into  what  mi^ht  be  called  a  '*  basket  clause,  and 
therefore  we  are  of  the  impression  that  through  an  oversight,  and  not 
^vith  any  definite  intent,  an  error  has  been  committed. 

Goods  that  we  import  are  known  as  lithographic  prints,  or  litho- 
^aplis,  under  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  you  will 
notice  that  this  item  has  been  omitted  entirely  from  the  new  tariff 
schedule.  These  goods  that  we  import  are  lithographed  in  colors, 
and  the  rate  of  duty  that  we  are  now  paying,  and  have  been  paying 
for  some  years,  is  20  cents  per  pound.  The  new  rate  would  be, 
according  to  the  proposed  schedule,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  because 
we  come,  with  our  goods,  not  being  specifically  provided  for  in  this 
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act,  in  the  basket  clause,  which  reads,  ''and  all  other  articles  than 
those  hereinbefore  specifically  provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem/' 

You  will  find  this  statement  on  page  84,  lines  18,  19,  20,  and  21. 

Under  the  old  schedule  lithographic  prints  came  under  clause  412, 
and,  as  already  stated,  this  schedule  was  divided  into  various  divisions^ 
each  division  covering  a  certain  class  of  merchandise. 

We  import  a  great  many  of  these  prints,  and  if  this  rate  of  duty 
were  to  go  into  effect  it  would  be  a  material  hardship  on  us  and  would 
be  an  increase  of  duty  without  justification.  These  goods  are  not 
made  in  this  country,  and  could  not  be  made  in  this  country  satisfac- 
torily because  of  climatic  and  labor  conditions. 

We  are  to  some  extent  in  competition  with  what  are  known  as 
decalcomania,  or  transfers,  that  are  used  on  windows  of  dealers'  stores^ 
the  same  as  our  signs  are  used  on  windows  of  dealers'  stores. 

The  old  rate  on  transfers  would  average  between  50  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  new  rate  on  transfers,  you  will  notice,  is  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  In  other  words,  the  duty  on  decalcomania  ha?*  been 
cut  more  than  50  per  cent,  whereas  on  our  goods,  owing  to  the  change 
of  classification,  the  duty  is  raised  from  75  to  125  per  cent. 

The  remedy  that  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you,  if  you  will  kindly  con- 
sider same,  is  the  division  of  classification  referring  to  lithographic 
prints,  whereby  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  on  these  prints  in  the 
same  proportion  that  it  has  been  reduced  on  other  lithographic 
products,  as  also  on  decalcomania. 

As  already  stated,  the  old  clause,  covering  lithographic  prints 
under  eight  one-thousandths,  assessed  the  duty  at  20  cents  per  pound. 
Surely  this  duty  should  be  reduced  to  at  least  10  or  15  cents  per 
pound  and  surely  there  is  no  object  in  raising  the  duty  and  working 
this  unnecessary  hardship  on  us. 

I  understand  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  tariff  revision  is  toward  a 
lower  tariff.  In  this  case,  in  spjite  of  the  general  intention  and  pur- 
pose of  the  new  tariff,  a  prohibitive  and  unreasonable  as  well  as 
uncalled-for  increase  is  suggested,  and  I  know  that  you  will  use  your 
influence  to  explain  and  thwart  any  misapplication  of  the  tariff  law. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  this  matter  your  early  attention,  I  remain. 


Far.  333.— FHOTOGELATIN  FSINTED  UATTEB. 

THE  FAIKHAN  CO.,  311-319  WEST  rOBTY-THntP  STBEET,  KEW  TOBX, 

N.  Y.,  BY  W.  I.  VEHimrG. 

New  York,  AprU  S8y  191S. 
Hon.  FuRNiFOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D;  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  tried  every  effort  to  get  a  hearing  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
provision  and  protection  is  about  to  be  adopted  in  Schedule  M  for 
the  photogelatin  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  All  of  our 
attempts  have  been  frustrated  and  have  been  made  seemingly  in 
vain,  and  we  are  appealing  to  you  to  bring  up  the  following  facts 
before  the  final  approval  and  adoption  of  this  schedule : 

The  tariff  act  of  1909,  Schedule  M,  paragraph  412,  makes  exception 
of  photogelatin  printed  matter  and  provides  for  it  in  paragraph. 
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415.  In  the  Underwood  bill  this  same  exception  is  made  in  412,  but 
still  further  provision  has  been  omitted.  This  being  the  case  and 
same  not  being  explicitly  provided  for  further  on,  photogelatin 
prints  would  come  in  as  printed  matter  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
whereas  the  bristol  board  and  paper  used  for  our  process,  all  of 
which  is  imported,  comes  in  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Furthermore, 
the  gelatin  used  is  imported  and  has  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
same,  and  also  there  is  a  duty  on  the  printing  presses  used,  which 
have  to  be  imported.  This  proves  that  unless  some  further  provi- 
sion is  made  for  us  that  Germany  can  place  the  finished  article  in 
this  country  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  the  raw  material.  Does  it 
mean  any  less  than  wiping  out  our  industry  ? 

The  two  main  factors  in  manufacturing  are  labor  and  raw  material. 
A  gelatin  press  does  not  produce  more  than  500  finished  sheets  daily, 
and  European  labor  being  from  one-third  to  one-half  cheaper  than 
our  labor  w6uld  mean  that  if  the  finished  article  is  tariff  taxed 
only  15  per  cent  and  the  bulk  of  the  raw  material  imported  and  used 
by  us  is  taxed  25  per  cent  we  had  better  sell  our  machines  for  scrap 
iron. 

The  industry  in  Germany  is  a  very  old  one,  Germany  alone  having 
about  250  plants.  This  country  had  its  first  plant  in  1871,  and  up 
to  1908,  although  we  had  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  no  more  than  5 
plants  were  eitablished.  Even  the  work  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  to  be  sent  to  Germany  or  England  to  be  printed.  Since 
the  present  tariff  provided  in  addition  to  25  per  cent  3  cents  per 
pound,  9  more  plants  were  established.  This  additional  3  cents 
per  pound  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  these  plants  and  the  industry. 
Even  with  the  present  tariff  less  than  25  per  cent  of  that  consumed  is 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  the  photogelatin  process  mainly 
being  used  for  high-class  pictures  and  book  illustrations. 

We  do  not  ask  for  anvthing  unfair,  but  only  request  that  this 
matter  be  looked  at  in  a  logical  and  practical  way.  We  want  to  be 
placed  on  a  competitive  basis,  but  hot  handicapped  by  having  raw 
material  entered  at  a  higher  tariff  than  the  finished  product. 

Due  to  the  facts  emlx)died  in  the  above,  anything  less  than  the 
old  rate — tariff  act  1909,  Schedule  M,  paragraph  415,  3  cents  per 
pound  and  25  per  cent  art  valorem — is  absolutely  ruinous. 

Thank  you  lor  giving  this  matter  your  careful  attention  in  revis- 
ing the  proposed  schedule  and  thereby  placing  us  on  a  fair  com- 
petitive basis. 

THE  ALBERTYFE  CO.,  250  ADAHS  STREET,  BKOOKLYN,  N.  T.,  BY  CHARLES 

H.  R0E. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1913. 
Hon.  FuRNiFOLD  M.  Simmons,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Underwood  tariff  bill,  paragraph  333,  excepts  pic- 
tures, calendars,  cards,  labels,  etc.,  printed  on  gelatin,  but  fails  to 
make  separate  provision  for  same,  so  that  these  articles  would  come 
under  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  photogelatin  process  of  printing  lends  itself  particularly  to 
imall  nins  of  art  pictures,  book  and  catalogue  illustrations,  the 
finer  grades  of  post  cards,  and  the  like.    About  500  sheets  per  day 
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is  all  a  power  press  yields.  Labor,  in  its  branches  of  photography, 
retouching,  designing,  and  gelatin  printing,  constitutes  an  average 
of  70  per  cent,  material  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  articfe. 

When  these  70  per  cent  are  trebled,  in  the  ratio  of  American 
against  European  wages  in  this  branch,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a 
15  per  cent  duty  falls  far  below  leveling  American  with  European 
costs. 

The  European  manufacturer  has  lower-priced  materials,  paper, 
plate  glass,  chemicals,  gelatin,  etc.,  and  he  has  much  lower  general 
expenses.  We  must  import  those  same  materials  and  pay  on  all  of 
them,  even  under  the  proposed  tariff,  a  higher  duty  than  is  laid  on 
the  finished  product. 

The  tariff  of  1909  was  followed  by  a  moderate  increase  of  the 
number  of  photogelatin  establishments  in  this  county,  because  its 
paragraph  415  allowed  them  3  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent.  To 
reduce  this  rate  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  prove  -ruinous  to  lis 
and  result  in  a  majority  of  the  work  again  drifting  to  Germany ♦ 
Austria,  Belgium,  etc.  Our  presses  are  built  for  the  gelatin  printing 
exclusively,  and  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  gelatin  process  belongs  to  the  fiuie  arts  and  its  product  is  a 
luxury  for  the  few,  more  so  than  silks  or  jewelry. 

In  asking  that  a  rate  of  duty  be  accorded  to  us  to  fairly  equalize 
costs  here  and  abroad  we  commend  ourselves  and  oub  employees  to 
your  kind  consideration. 

Far.  333.— BECAICOUANIAS. 

R0DOLPH  GAERTNEK,  200  FIFTH  AYEinTE,  NEW  YORK,  H.  T.,  AHD  EAST 

LIVERPOOL,   OHIO,  AND   OTHERS. 

May  5, 1913. 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

United  States  Senator^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  imder^^ed  beg  to  ask  a  further  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  decalcomania,  which  the  amended  House  bill  assessed  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

While  we  admit  that  this  rate  on  the  average  is  a  slight  reduction 
from  the  present  rate,  it  is  an  increase  on  all  the  better-class  goods, 
which  form  the  majority  of  our  importations. 

The  present  rate  being  mainly  a  specific  rate  taxes  the  hi^her-CTade 
sheets  about  the  same  as  the  lower  grades,  as  the  weight  or  the  3ieets 
is  about  the  same. 

The  new  proposed  ad  valorem  rate  would  let  in  the  cheaper  grades 
at  a  lower  duty,  but  in  these  the  American  manufacturers  are  under- 
selling us  at  present  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion would  not  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  the  higher-grade  sheets  the  new  proposed  duty 
would  mean  an  increase,  because  it  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  instead  of 
a  specific  duty. 

We  furthermore  beg  of  you  to  consider  the  following  points : 

First.  The  domestic  manufacturers  have  for  years  copied  our  tlf- 
signs  and  are  underselling  us  constantly,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
where  large  quantities  of  one  design  are  bought,  and  we  have  no 
prot-ection  under  the  United  States  copyright  law. 
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Second,  The  House  bill  contains  a  reduction  in  duty  on  colors  of 
50  per  cent  and  on  paper  20  per  cent,  so  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers will  be  able  to  market  their  product  at  considerably  lower 
prices  than  they  are  doing  at  present. 

Third.  The  duty  on  pottery,  earthenware,  machinery,  typewriters, 
etc.,  has  been  considerably  reduced,  so  that  our  customers,  namely,  the 
manufacturers  of  these  articles,  will  naturally  demand  lower  prices 
from  us. 

Fourth.  The  Dingley  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound  net  weight  of 
sheets  amounted  to  8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  we  were  compelled  to 
import  our  sheets  on  the  thin  tissue  paper  only  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  American  manufacturers. 

Fifth.  We  therefore  request  that  an  ad  valorem  rate  equal  to  the 
Dingley  rate  be  restored  and  a  competitive  market  be  opened  to  our 
goods;  and  as  the  Government  statistics  show  that  importations  under 
the  Dingley  bill  were  many  times  greater  than  what  they  are  at 
present,  there  is  no  doubt  that  under  a  rate  equal  to  the  Dingley 
rate  importations  will  greatly  increase,  the  Government  will  receive 
an  additional  amount  of  revenue,  and  the  American  potteries  and 
other  manufacturers  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  competitive 
market. 

[Inclosure.] 

[Brief  In  relation  to  decalcomanias,  Schedule  M,  par.  412,  of  the  tariff  act,  approved  Aug. 

5,   1909.1 

The  Committee  ow  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  request  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  decalco- 
manias and  in  support  thereof  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement : 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  decalcomanias. 

First  Those  used  for  lettering,  trade-marlts  on  furniture,  machinery,  etc., 
and  window  signs,  commonly  called  "  cold  decalcomanias."  Of  this  there  is  a 
total  annual  consumption  of  at  least  $750,000,  of  which  the  value  of  importa- 
tions, annually,  is  about  $60,000. 

Second:  "  Ceramic  decalcomanias."  These  are  used  exclusively  by  the  domes- 
tic letters  for  decorating  their  ware,  and  the  consumption  of  this  kind  does 
not  exceed  annually  $400,000,  of  which  the  yearly  imports  amount  to  about 
1140,000. 

There  has  been  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  certain  domestic  lithographic 
interests,  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  committee  as  regards  the  character  and 
nse  of  decalcomanias  and  put  them  on  the  same  plane  as  other  lithographic 
goods. 

The  committee  should  not  be  misled  by  such  arguments.  Decalcomanias 
stand  absolutely  alone  and  apart  from  any  other  lithographic  productions,  and, 
any  information  submitted  to  the  committee  as  to  cost,  production,  consump- 
tion, or  importation  of  lithographic  products  in  general,  should  not  be  applied 
in  any  sense  to  decalcomanias. 

We  shall  now  discuss  ceramic  decalcomanias  for  pottery  use. 

These  are  printed  from  lithographic  stones,  in  ceramic  colors,  on  a  special, 
called  ** duplex"  paper,  and  used  exclusively  for  decorating  pottery  by  the  pot- 
tery manufacturers  of  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana. 

The  first  ceramic  decalomanlas  were  manufactured  in  France,  Germany,  and 
En?;land  about  25  years  ago,  and  the  Importation  into  this  country  began  in 
isiaU  quantities  about  15  years  ago. 

At  that  time  the  domestic  pottery  manufacturers  sold  two-thirds  of  their  out- 
put in  white  ware.  Comparatively  little  decorating  was  done,  and  that  by  more 
f»r  less  crude  printing  from  copper  plates  or  hand  painting.  Meanwhile  the 
European  potters  were  turning  out  decalcomania-decorated  ware,  which 
Instantly  grew  in  demand  in  this  country.  The  domestic  potter  immediately 
r**^^Izod  the  great  advantages  of  decalcomania  decoration,  namely,  lower 
C'-fit  of  decoration  and  a  greater  variety  of  artistic  designs — the  creation  of  the 
fc^'St  talents  of  Europe — to  select  from. 
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isfae  nf  6ya>ir*nTitf!T!it.  a«^*fln.tj'm  cBT^e  tbe  domestic  pottery  product  tlie 
ij^ttvjrs-u-t  tif  iiL^-iT^fL  -i-mt  ic  ctTLhcL  wjiTe  and  pot  the  American  manufac- 
TLT*;:  J.  :tl%^^:J  .^  ii   :•  n.>.":*:   lO.  4i  trr-ifCjc-  lii^ss.  vith  imported  crockery. 

!ri»f  ot^ ■:>.-.  cT-i-'.  :r  Tiit-  ::iLT» 'r--E^3  fiec^  •raiians.  indnced  domestic  manu* 
^«  — .r>-Ts  •  '  -.!•  tr~i :  i.-?^  :■  T»r«eDf»e  Q■?«J^c<In£I-iilS.  bnt  tliey  confined  themselvei 
T(  :•  •-  •*«■  £.ii  ^zi^'ii  .a*  '-  Hit-  Jjar-^i^eui  descns.  »Dd  conseqoently  were  com- 
i*r.- -*.  :    ii.;-i.*-:  -LLii^  TiT  •CrK'i  a.1  «.  E-^icfe  jjw^er  price. 

I*r  .ir  :i  n**  Tc-f?.-!.:  u-r.*  !».•:  ui^r^  'Wi.*  nc-  eo  nttmine  provision  for  decalco- 
iiii-i..>  ;*-<:: I  •!.  r  c  I.  j-wiiT  j»er-j»f  ^^  years  they  bad  been  nniformly  assessed 
i<  .  ::•  ,rr:  - :.  :r.:-«w  >'•  i.  ▼•t*  ibeir  tSci-l  classification  under  paraKJapIl 
#•  .if  u»<-  I'lL^tt^  _a.r^  TiLy-rr  3f'  cenr*  per  i«oimd  as  lithographed  prints  not 
<i '--t*..  i-T  -r*^. :  iiii-uj  •ir?s:  i!--.!*  -A  1  iii.-i.  in  thickness.  Domestic  interesti 
12. :« 'r^.--ii-*i  -itf  rr^-:  <iirr  I  ^t*:  .-rrsjec-i  t:-  5^^  this  cl.*issification  to  some  para- 
4r*j't:  .r:r-^  :^  t  I.  rit-r  r^:-*-  :«{  drry.  ^iid  when  this  pr<^ram  failed  tliey 
r-»s  rrr^  :  -li^  S.iuri  A  v^-eirrrtl  Anrtissers  and  the  courts.  The  enlightening' 
i-ic.cj  .c  iJ.  >  Tt&rs.fr-«i':  e:^  -r:  l:ir:i_r  the  continuance  of  which  importers 
mtrM  r. :.  :»f  •-i  :.  :tt  j  „-rpL  n  Tr*  i.f  cutx  under  protest)  is  exposed  and  laid 
ic-v  I  -.i»T  .-:  s*  -  Vi-  "r"!  S-iTt*  r  B  rsHV-lt.  decided  in  October,  1911,  by  the 
V-    T*;  <  .-T-^   '  .:.r:     f  O.sr  .r_r>  AT-:.?*:?  .2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls..  197). 

a:i  t-\-^.  T  r-  zi.  :j-j*  ir^.-S;  *l  is  irric-hed  to  this  brief  without  farther  com- 

Tl»-      '  ""    *     "     ■     -V 

V*  .►T-T  '.T  .rv5*f<i:  lir-^  i.^  wis  frLn»ed  the  domestic  interests  asked  for  a 
\*.-^^  :  $"_ "»  t:.r  -•  "♦!  v:l  ..i  «-•-  1  La^e  been  eqoal  to  about  90  per  cent  ad 
'«-.'  rsT.  ,  ♦  -  \-ii  r.*:  :■  .r.-rj  :f  ih-»  steeds  inai^orted.  The  House  bill  contained 
t--e  r^tT  ;  ^  -fiT<  :»er  7»--t«L  tt*  tier^repon  offered  to  prove  to  the  Finance 
v\u. ..  ,.::«c  .  -  -.:->  >t--::*^  :— ..:  5r:.-i.  ^  duty  was  neither  necessary  nor  jostlfled. 
In  *..'  $  m^  m:^^*  i:  t  5*>*.-:cii-^  by  ti*  dvmestic  potters  who  appeared  with  us 
N*:".-v  :r^  S.v..*:'^  J'^-r.f.'.>e  O  n.- .::►:*  and  C5\ndidly  stated  that  they  needed 
i^.-^  i'>  ":  >•"  t'T  :f  ?r:  >"r  dr*>.,n5  to  be  found  only  among  imported  decal- 
vv^*.  I.  '<  V.  ,r;.--r  ::  ."*  z.;«t:r  v.:i  imi'^rted  chlnaware.  NotwlthstandinfC  this 
sij.x*  '.  i  :.r*  :;ir.~  •  .^  :'  atcmsc  5.  i.«0.  imposed  the  rate  of  70  cents  per 
•jV/'vl  ,-:•*  *-c  *>rr  •^^"■:  i<  ^v-*.  tvz:  ."'•r.  deoa^vmanias  in  ceramic  colors,  weighing 
v,,^:  .^-*T  >•  '.•■>;-?:••••  <^«?«Sw  atid  the  rate  of  22  cents  per  pound  and 
To  ^vc  v\ /:  ."A  ^:  Tvu  ".V-  <:  !i  <it*:rsL! ■Ananias  weighing  over  100  i>ound8  per 
1aVv»  s.V;v::?v  T:-  .l.::y  is  f  n.  l.y  arranged  was  equivalent  to  an  average  of 
4:2  ivr  v-v:;:  av.  *  47  -vr  vvn:  on  the  n^ajority  of  the  sheets  imported.  It  meant 
u^^r\^^\*^r.  :«$  -iN  v^  >'?:e»l.  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  rate  provided 
for  ;^o:u  lu  the  P-'j^ey  MIL 

vuK  >»w  AM*  k: Dili's  sjk.rr  ha^  opixated  host  OPPBESSIYELT  AWB  HABSHLT. 

In  t*t*  b^^  rlv.iT?  N-f "'^  the  Wsy^  and  Means  Committee  four  yean  ago  «T. 
H,.  iV:h  iV' ,:.  Sv*!-v\l**V'  M.  ;\  tTir-'*  Mr.  Otto  Palm,  who  is  both  an  importer 
mul  :r  v.u:\  v:i:r\»r.  st,  :t\l  ildt  ih^  imports  of  decalcomanias  of  all  kinds — 1.  e., 
d*va\\ni\Hiras  :\^r  ;y^::ery  and  for  other  uses  as  window  signs,  letters,  etc. — 
au\ov.utt\l  to  $HV.  "•i\  aii'l  the  ct^nsmnption  about  $800,000,  and  the  figures 
):l\eu  l»y  tht*  vlotvestio  -v.teTvsts  'Mr.  Meyercord)  were  even  larger,  and  Mr. 
Me\oi\>»r\l  e>tH\  tluni  a'l:uiIlt^i  vT.  H..  Schedule  M,  p.  6148)  that  he  had  almost 
t«  mouojy^'.y  of  the  m^irket  siid  was  not  at  a  disadvantage. 

In  dtvaUviu:Mi:as  oth-^r  than  ceramic,  as  mentioned  above,  the  domestic 
uuunifMonir\*rs  vlo  iC>  »vr  wnt  of  the  business,  as  the  official  figures  show  that 
only  ^tUKiHH^  wonh  wor^^  iuiivrted  from  June  30, 1911,  to  June  30, 1912,  and  they 
luv  now  doin^:  oue-half  of  the  business  in  ceramic  decalcomanias. 

The  otUoirtl  statistk^s  prior  to  August  5.  1909,  do  not  show  separately  the 
imiHU'ts  of  wramio  deoalo^nianias,  only  the  whole  imports  of  lithographs;,  but 
we,  the  uuilorsiJiutHl,  tho  largest  importers  of  this  line,  know  from  our  owr 
books  that  tho  inuK>rts  were  never  less  than  $250,000.  and  they  fell  off  (accord 
Ing  to  tiie  otlicial  tigures  ctnuviled  since  1900)  to  $140,000.  In  other  words,  thi 
lmiM>rts  have  fallen  off  at  least  40  per  cent,  relatively  an  enormous  shrinkage: 

The  domestic  decalcomania  factories  did  not  gain  anything  by  this  procedure 
Their  output  has  hardly  increased,  and  the  potters  have  been  compelled  to  usi 
gold  stencils  or  other  means  of  decorating  with  a  consequent  loss,  as  they  an 
deprlviMl  of  cheap  decalcomania  sheets  to  decorate  the  cheaper  lines  which  thel 

trade  demands. 

We  operate  a  small  factory  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  we  print  some  varieties  o 
decalcomanias,  and  we  have  therefore  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  production  her 
as  well  as  abroad.    With  all  this  in  mind,  we  respectfully  insist  that  with  th 
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ceramic  decalconoanias  it  is  not  the  difference  in  the  price  but  the  artistic  value 
of  the  designs  which  the  domestic  pottery  industry  must  have  and  which  must 
be  given  due  consideration. 

We  claim — and  we  court  the  fullest  investigation  upon  this  point — that  we  are 
in  fact  an  Indispensable  part  of  the  domestic  pottery  industry  since  we  create 
their  decorations,  and  we  are  considered  as  such  by  the  leading  manufacturers. 
We  spend  every  year  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  production  of  artistic  designs, 
tind  we  are  in  a  position  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  best  ideas  flowing'  from  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  best  talent  of  Europe,  all  of  which  by  opening  the  market 
to  the  imported  product  is  of  benefit  to  domestic  potters. 

Furthermore,  we  have  no  protection  whatever  under  the  United  States  copy- 
right laws,  and  in  the  years  past  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  consistently 
and  persistently  copied  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  potters  designs  brought  over 
bj  importers  at  a  reduction  in  price  from  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  below  that 
which  the  importers  must  receive  after  paying  the  present  duty. 

During  the  past  year  the  importers  submitted  to  the  potters  probably  250  new 
designs,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  same  period  the  domestic  decalco- 
mania  manufacturers  brought  out  more,  than  10  designs,  owing  to  their  inability 
to  create  them. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  committee  that  the  product  of  the  lithographic  in- 
dustry is  a  luxury.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  ceramic  decalcomanias  are  not 
a  luxury  but  a  most  important  necessity. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  the  CSommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells 
on  behalf  of  the  American  potters  there  appears  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
William  Burgess: 

"  The  difference  In  cost  of  decorating  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
because  of  the  fact  that  from  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the 
American  factory  is  now  decorated."  (P.  373,  hearings  on  earths,  earthen- 
ware, and  glassware,  Jan.  8,  1913.) 

When  it  is  considered  that  80  per  cent  of  American  and  90  per  cent  of  imported 
china  ware  is  decorated  and  that  the  American  potter  can  not  compete  with  the 
imported  decorated  chinaware  without  having  available  for  his  use  at  reasonable 
l»rices  the  same  decoration  as  the  manufacturers  abroad,  it  is  evident  that  decal- 
comanla  decoration  for  chinaware  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity. 

We  submit  that  the  change  in  duty  from  20  cents  per  pound  in  the  Dingley  bill 
to  the  high  rates  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  has  resulted : 

First.  In  a  reduced  consumption  of  decalcomanias  from  imports  of  $250,000 
to  $140,000.  while  the  domestic  production  has  not  increased  at  all. 

Second.  In  a  disadvantage  to  the  domestic  potters  and  ultimately  the  con- 
sumer because  the  increase  in  price  on  a  diminished  supply  has  made  it  im- 
practicable for  the  domestic  potter  to  use  this  particular  class  of  artistic  decora- 
tion to  the  same  extent  as  under  the  20-cent  rate,  and  therefore  he  has  been  less 
nble  to  compete  with  imported  china  and  crockery  ware. 

Third.  The  present  law  has  not  given  employment  to  more  people. 

Fourth.  The  new  and  higher  rates  on  decalcomanias  has  produced  no  greater 
revenue  than  under  the  lower  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  the  old  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound  for  decalcomanias 
in  ceramic  colors  be  restored,  and  by  doing  so  produce  the  following  results : 

First.  Decalcomania,  an  article  of  necessity,  would  be  placed  on  a  competitive 
iiads. 

Second.  By  such  competition  there  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  of 
i«ottery  and  ultimately  the  consumer. 

Third.  By  increasing  the  importations  there  would  be*  an  increase  in  the 
revenue  to  the  Government. 

We  win  now  discuss  decalcomanias  other  than  ceramic. 

As  already  indicated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  brief,  in  addition  to 
ceramic  decalcomanias,  there  is  to  be  considered  still  another  product  known  to 
the  trade  as  cold  decalcomanias.  Cold  decalcomanias  are  printed  in  vegetable 
colors  and  are  used  as  trade-marks  on  typewriters,  sewing  machines,  agricultural 
Implements,  and  pianos,  and  for  window  signs,  and  generally  for  decorative 
Pnrposea  In  some  instances  such  decorations  must  have  a  metal  backing  to 
bring  out  the  figures  which  otherwise  would  be  indistinct  upon  the  dark  back- 
iroond. 

The  ^xf*t<"g  tariff  law  thus  distinguishes  between  these  two  varieties : 

"  Decalcomanias  in  ceramic  colors,  weighing  not  over  100  pounds  per  thousand 
tfieets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches  In  dimensions,  70  cents  per  pound  and  16 
9er  cent  ad  Talorem;  w^ghing  over  100  pounds  per  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis 
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of  20  by  90  inches  in  dimensions,  22  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem : 
if  backed  with  metal  leaf,  65  cents  per  pound ;  all  other  decalcomanias  except 
toy  decalcomanias,  40  cents  i)er  pound." 

Under  the  official  construction  adopted  by  the  customs  authorities  cold  de- 
calcomanias have  been  assessed  at  65  cents  per  pound  and  at  40  cents  per  poand, 
according  as  they  were  or  were  not  backed  with  metal  leaf. 

We  submit  that  an  investigation  of  the  cold  decalcomania  market  conditions 
prevailing  under  the  act  of  1897  demonstrates  conclusively  the  existence  o( 
healthy  competitive  conditions  at  that  time  and  the  entire  al>sence  of  all  reasoo 
to  increase  the  duty  on  the  plea  of  needed  protection  to  the  American  industry. 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  Dingley  law  the  lithographic  rate  imposed  upon  our 
goods  was  20  cents  per  pound,  the  rate  provided  under  paragraph  400  of  the 
act  of  1897  for  lithographic  prints  and  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  1  inch 
m  thickness,  and  this  was  the  classification  upheld  by  the  Federal  courts.  Wltli 
this  rate  of  duty — ^20  cents  per  pound — ^American  manufacturers  had  every  In- 
centive to  build  factories,  and  they  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  approi>riat- 
ing  even  then  the  lion's  share  of  the  cold  decalcomania  trade.  They  underbid 
the  importers  at  all  times,  and  the  limited  sale  of  the  imported  goods  was  based 
chiefly  on  superior  quality  and  design.  In  a  word,  American  manuCncttirers 
gave  every  evidence  of  prosperity.  It  should  be  said  Uiat  the  bulk  of  this  domes- 
tic trade  is  in  large  lots,  and  in  this  respect  American  manufacturers  hare  bad 
an  advantage  which  amounts  to  monopoly.  The  trade  in  the  imported  decal- 
comanias, especially  under  present  conditions,  is  chiefly  limited  to  orders  for 
small  lots. 

Official  statistics  showing  the  volume  of  importation  of  cold  decalcomanias 
imder  the  Dingley  law  are  not  available,  because  such  goods  were  classified  under 
the  head  of  lithographic  prints  generally.  In  statements  by  manufacturers  of 
this  line,  made  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1908,  it  was  shown  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  decalcomanias  in  this  count^^  was  then  about 
$800,000  in  value,  and  that  the  annual  importation  amounted  to  approximately 
$300,000.  Official  statistics  do  Ehow,  however,  that  since  August  5,  1909,  under 
the  existing  law,  the  importation  of  cold  decalcomanias  has  scarcely  averaged 
in  value  $62,000  per  year  for  the  past  three  years.  In  other  words,  under  the 
prevailing  high  and  almost  prohibitive  rate  importations  have  so  dwindled  ss 
to  be  relatively  petty  and  insignificant.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  only  by  mate- 
rially reducing  the  present  rate  can  competition  in  this  line  be  restored  and  the 
American  consumer  exercise  his  choice  of  purchase  upon  a  scale  of  prices  based 
upon  live  competitive  conditions.  Briefly  stated,  we  ask  this  honorable  commit- 
tee at  least  not  to  impose  rates  in  excess  of  the  Dingley  law  rate,  under  wbicb 
our  domestic  competitors  were  not  injured,  as  the  factories  erected  and  main- 
tained under  that  law  conclusively  show.  There  is  every  probability  that  a 
return  to  this  rate  would,  moreover,  produce  additional  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  reason  of  the  increased  volume  of  importations.  The  distinction  exist- 
ing in  the  present  law  between  decalcomanias  with  metal-leaf  backing  and  those 
without  should  be  eliminated.  It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  metaMenf 
backing  substantially  increases  the  weight,  thereby  enhancing  considerably  the 
amount  of  duty. 

By  way  of  summary,  then,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  importations  have  dwin- 
dled, as  shown  above ;  that  the  American  manufacturers  did  thrive  under  the  old 
rate;  that  a  greater  revenue  must  result  from  a  return  to  that  rate;  and. 
finally,  that  the  consumer  in  the  end  will  be  the  beneficiary,  we  feel  that  we 
have  made  out  a  case  which  amply  Justifies  us  in  requesting  your  committee  toi 
wipe  out  the  present  decalcomania  duty,  which  is  almost  prohibitive,  and  to 
restore  the  20  cents  per  pound  rate  with  no  discrimination  as  to  metal  backini^ 
Finally,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not  asking  to  have  the  duty  removed.! 
We  are  quite  content  to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government.  We  are 
asking,  however,  for  what  we  have  not  had  under  the  present  law,  a  fair  chanctt 
to  exist  under  normal  competitive  conditions. 

RiTDOLF   GAEBTNEB, 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  East  lAverpool,  OhUk 

Cekamio  Transfer  Ck>., 
By  Alfbed  Munich, 
47  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  and  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Translucent  Window  Siow  Co., 
By  Peter  May,  Vice  President, 
118  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 
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Exhibit  A. 

lExiract  from  decision  In  case  of  United  States  v.  Borsrfeldt,  decided  In  October.  1911,  by 
the  United  States  Coart  of  Customs  Appeals  (2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  197).] 

If  we  bad  any  doubt  as  to  wbether  the  decalcomanias  under  discussion  are 
properly  dutiable  as  lithographic  prints,  that  doubt  would  be  dispelled  by  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  long-continued  departmental  practice.  The  tariff  pro- 
Tlsion  for  lithographic  prints  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  tariff  act  of  1890. 
From  the  date  of  the  passage  of  that  act  until  the  year  1907,  a  period  of  11 
jears,  decalcomanias  were  assessed  for  duty  as  lithographic  prints.  Their  classi- 
fication as  such  prints  seems  to  have  been  questioned  for  the  first  time  about 
the  year  1903  by  the  firm  of  Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  of  Chicago.  This  firm,  rep- 
resenting Meyercord  &  Co.,  imported  certain  decalcomanias,  which  were  classi- 
fied by  the  collector  as  lithographic  prints  and  accordingly  assessed  for  duty  of 
20  cents  per  poimd  under  paragraph  400  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  The  importers, 
frankly  admitting  that  they  represented  domestic  manufacturers  of  decalcomanias 
and  desired  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  protested  that  the  goods  were  labels  printed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  metal  leaf,  and  therefore  dutiable  at  50  cents  a  pound.  The 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  overruled  the  protest,  but  its  decision  was  subse- 
quently reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  Kohl- 
saat  Jud^e,  no  opposition  being  presented  by  the  Government.  The  decision  of  the 
circuit  court,  however,  was  not  followed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  which, 
after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  announced  that  it  was  not 
Incumbent  upon  the  department  to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  court  and  instructed 
rastoms  officers  to  continue  to  impose  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  such 
merchandise  as  lithographic  prints.     (T.  D.,  25848.) 

The  practice  of  classifying  decalcomanias  as  lithographic  prints  was  not  again 
disputed  until  the  year  1907.  In  that  year  Hempstead  &  Sons,  representing,  it 
seems,  the  same  Meyercord  Co.,  imported  decalcomanias  at  Philadelphia,  whicA 
were  returned  by  the  local  appraiser  as  "surface-coated  paper,  printed,"  and 
assessed  for  duty  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  398.  The  importers  claimed  that  the  mer- 
clu{nd!8&  was  properly  dutiable  at  20  cents  per  pound  as  lithographic  prints 
nnder  the  provisions  of  paragraph  400.  On  the  hearing  before  the  board  the 
importers  offered  no  evidence  or  testimony  to  sustain  their  contention  or  to 
rapport  their  protest.  Special  counsel  representing  the  Meyercord  Co.  appeared, 
however,  at  the  hearing,  and  contended  that  neither  the  rate  of  duty  assessed 
by  the  collector  nor  the  rate  claimed  by  the  importers  was  correct.  It  was 
argued  that  mineral  colors  were  used  in  printing  the  articles  and  that  they 
should  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  articles  in  chief 
value  of  metal  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  193.  The  board  declared  the 
claim  of  special  counsel  to  be  without  merit,  and,  deciding  that  the  decalco- 
manias were  lithographic  prints,  sustained  the  protest.  From  this  decision  an 
apl»eal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
eylTania,  and  in  February,  1908,  the  court,  after  taking  evidence  in  what  was 
really  an  ex  parte  proceeding,  found  that  the  decalcomanias  were  surface-coated 
paper  wt&olly  or  partly  covered  with  metal,  dutiable  imder  paragraph  398,  and 
a  distinct  article  of  commerce  different  for  lithographic  prints  and  printed 
matter  both  in  manufacture  and  use. 

A  reading  of  the  decision  in  that  case  in  the  light  of  the  very  complete  record 
In  this  case  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  learned  district  judge  was  de- 
prlred  of  the  advantage  of  a  bona  fide  contest,  and  that  his  findings  of  fact  wera 
t>6sed  on  a  one-sided  presentation  of  issues  involved.  We  can  not,  therefore, 
elve  to  his  decision  the  weight  which  it  certainly  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  had  there  been  a  genuine  litigation  of  the  matter.  For  the  same  reason 
that  decision  can  not  be  considered  as  neutralizing  the  legal  effect  of  the  long- 
ctmtinued,  aninterrupted,  and  well-established  departmental  practice  which  had 
theretofore  existed. 
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Par.  333.— DECALCOMANIAS. 

BTTDOLF  QASBTNSB,  NEW  TOBK,  AND  EAST  UVSRPOOL,  OHIO;  CXEAMIC 
TSANSFEB  CO.,  NEW  TOEK,  AND  EAST  UVEEPOOL,  OHIO;  TEANSLU- 
CENT  WINDOW  SIGN  CO.,  PSTEB  MAY,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NSW  TOBE 
CITY. 

May  27,  1913. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson  , 

United  StcUes  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  Not  haying  had  an  opportunity  to  fully  present  our  caso  to 
your  subcommittee,  the  undersisneo  importers  ox  decalcomanias  he^ 
to  put  before  vou  the  following  Facts  for  your  kind  consideration: 

First.  Decalcomanias  are  a  raw  material  used  largely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery,  machinery,  woodenware,  etc.,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  duty  rates  on  these  products  have  been  substantially  reduced  m 
the  new  tariff  bill  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods,  our  customers, 
will  demand  lower-priced  decalcomanias  from  us  and  are  entitled  to 
same. 

Second.  The  domestic  manufacturers  of  decalcomanias,  three  in 
number,  established  their  factories  under  the  Dingley  rate.  They 
greatly  enlar^d  them  and  carried  on  a  profitable  and  growing  busi- 
ness under  this  rat«,  which  was  20  cents  per  pound,  and  wnich  is 
on  the  average  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

To  prove  mis  we  mention  that  the  lower-grade  sheets  on  stripped 
duplex  paper  have  a  weight  of  about  40  pounds,  ana  at  20  cents  per 
pound  paid  $8  per  1,000  sheets. 

The  nigher-grade  sheets,  which  are  imported  on  complete  pap<*r, 
have  a  weight  of  110  pounds  per  1,000  sneets,  so  that  the  average 
duty  under  the  Dingley  bill  was  $13  per  1,000  sheets,  or  equivalent 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  average  value  of  all  sheets  imported. 

Third.  Under  the  Dingley  bill  the  imports  ranged  from  $400,000  to 
$500,000,  ana  under  tha  present  tariff  they  have  fallen  down  to  less 
than  $200,000.  Consequently,  more  revenue  was  produced  imder  th« 
Dingley  b^l  than  is  produced  under  the  present  tariff. 

Fourth.  The  domestic  manufacturers  supply  at  present  in  both 
cold  and  ceramic  decalcomanias  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  whole 
consumption,  and  this  whole  business  is  in  the  hands  of  three  finns^ 
the  Meyercord  Co.  in  Chicago,  Palm  Bros,  in  Cincinnati,  and  Fabn 
Fechteler  &  Co.  in  New  York,  but  the  business  is  practically  con- 
trolled by  the  Chicago  firm. 

Fifth.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  labor  wages  are  lower  in  £uroi>ti 
than  here,  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  constantly  underselling 
us  and  have  indiscriminately  and  persistently  copied  our  patterns 
and  sold  them  way  below  the  prices  at  which  we  could  land  them, 
and  as  the  copyright  law  does  not  give  us  any  protection,  we  carricH] 
the  burden  oi  the  creation  of  the  new  and  artistic  designs,  and  &l 
soon  as  a  pattern  proved  successful  in  the  market  the  dome^ti^ 
manufacturers  copied  it. 

Sixth.  The  pottery  industry  in  this  country  is  dependent  on  th< 
European  decalcomanias  for  decorating  their  product,  which  tad 
was  admitted  in  the  hearing  before  me  Ways  and  Means  .Com 
mittee,  and  the  jjottery  manufacturers  are  eagerly  waiting  for  i 
substantial  reduction  in  the  present  prohibitive  duty  on  aecalco 
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manias,  and  any  reduction  which  you  will  grant  us  will  be  to  their 
benefit. 

The  new  bill  contains  substantial  reductions  in  the  duties  on  raw 
materials  which  the  domestic  manufacturers  use.  The  duty  on 
colors  has  been  reduced  from  30  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  duty  on 
paper  has  been  reduced  one-fifth,  so  that  even  if  the  duty  on  the 
mushed  product  is  reduced,  they  will  still  be  able  to  control  the 
market. 


TBOSGXit  ft  BTTCXING,  BT  EMMET  O'BBIEK,  171  SIXTH  AVENXnS,  NEW 

TOBX,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  William  Hughes, 

Senate  Office  Building  f  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  respectfully  suggest  a  change  in  the  reading  of  the  paragraph 
of  decalcomanias,  No.  333,  Schedule  M,  of  report  No.  5. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  the  changes  are  necessary,  we 
offer  the  following  three  reasons: 

First.  In  its  present  form  the  paragraph  reads: 

Decalcomanias  in  ceramic  colors,  whether  or  not  backed  with  metal  leaf,  and  all 
other  decAlcomaniafl,  except  toy  decalcopianiafl,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  decalcomanias  m  ceramic  colors  are  never  backed  with  metal 
leaf,  the  phrasing  is  misleading. 

The  paragraph  on  decalcomanias  in  the  Payne  tariff  bill  is  worded 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  caused  no  end  of  trouble  until  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  in  a  decision  handed  down  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1913,  decided  that  an  improper  duty  had  been  levied 
because  the  phrase  ''decalcomanias  in  ceramic  colors,  if  backed  with 
metal  leaf,"  nad  been  misinterpreted. 

Second.  The  intention  was  to  lower  the  tariff  on  all  decalcomanias, 
but  the  object  has  not  been  accomplished.  On  the  higher-grade 
metal-backed  decalcomanias  such  as  we  import  the  proposed  duty 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  present  rate. 

The  rate  has  alwavs  been  a  specific  one  and  a  general  reduction 
can  not  be  obtained  by  applying  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Third.  The  value  oi  a  aecalcomania  is  estimated  by  the  amount 
of  lithography  and  the  number  of  printings  in  it.  On  our  goods  these 
things  are  hidden  by  the  metal-leaf  backing  (see  attached  sample). 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  determine  the  value  by  the  usual  exami- 
nation. A  specific  rate  substituted  for  the  proposed  ad  valorem  rate 
would  therefore  greatly  simplify  matters  for  both  the  appraiser  and 
the  importer. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  the  paragraph  read  plainly: 

All  decalcomanias,  except  toy  decalcomanias,  20  cents  per  pound. 

This  would  avoid  litigation  in  relation  to  the  phraseology;  secure 
the  intended  reduction  on  all  grades;  assist  appraiser  in  levying  the 
proper  duty. 
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Par.  334.— WBITHra  PAPEB. 

h.  a.  moses,  chas.  m'kbbvan,  and  a.  w.  sslsecx. 
The  Writing  Paper  Industry. 

[Znyestment,  964,000,000;  employeeB,  16,000;  wagoi,  $10,000,000  annaally.] 

There  are  88  mills,  located  in  the  following  States:  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New  lork,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  District  of  Columbia. 

LABOR    CONDITIONS. 

The  departments  in  our  mills  which  work  24  hours  per  day  are  run 
on  three  shifts  of  8  hours  each,  and  in  those  departments  which  work 
days  only  the  9-hour  day  prevails.  No  children  are  emplojed,  and 
women  work  50  to  54  hours  per  week.  No  women  or  minors  are 
employed  at  night.  The  worK  done  by  women  is  light  and  not  in- 
jurious to  health.  The  mills  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  no 
injurious  fumes  or  gases  are  employed  in  the  process. 

WAGES. 

The  following  comparisons  indicate  the  conditions  in  America  as 
contrasted  with  those  in  Germany,  which  country  will  be  the  chief 
gainer  by.  lowering  the  tariff  on  these  grades  or  paper.  The  sta- 
tistics as  to  German  wages  are  obtained  from  a  report  of  the  German 
Imperial  Government  incorporated  in  a  report  by  the  United  States 
consul  general,  Robert  P.  Skinner. 

Germany. — Skilled  labor,  8  to  16  cents  per  hour;  unskilled  labor. 
6  to  1 1  cents  per  hour. 

Airierica.— Skilled  labor,  25  to  50  cents  per  hour;  unskilled  labor. 
13  to  25  cents  per  hour. 

In  addition  to  this  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  America 
works  shorter  hour^  than  similar  labor  in  Germany. 

RAW   MATERIALS. 

The  raw  materials  from  which  writing  papers  are  made,  viz,  vdp 
and  sulphite  pulp,  must  be  imported  in  a  very  lai^e  per  cent  from  the 
foreign  countries  which  are  our  strongest  competitors  on  these  gra«ies 
of  papers.  On  these  importations,  amounting  in  1912  to  over 
100,000  tons  of  rags  alone,  must  be  paid  at  least  one  profit  to  the  im- 
porter that  the  foreigner  does  not  pay,  as  well  as  freight  to  this  mar- 
feet.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  importing  these  raw  material 
and  paying  much  higher  wages  the  American  manufacturer  i^  at  a 
decided  disadvantage.  The  domestic  manufacturer  must  also  par 
freight  on  all  waste  material,  wrappings,  etc.,  which  is  a  considerabfe 
item,  as  may  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  it  takes  from  120  U^  160 
pounds  of  raw  material  to  make  100  pounds  of  finished  paper. 
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Comparison  of  Payne-Aldrich  rates  totth  Underwood  biU, 

PARAGRAPH  335. 
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Price  per  poond. 

7  cents. 

Scents. 

0  cents. 

10  cents. 

11  cents. 

12  cents. 

Old  duty 

PercefU. 
86 
30 

PereetU. 
77 
30 

Percent. 
71 
30 

Percent, 
65 
30 

Percent. 
60 
30 

Percent. 
67 

PnqxMed  dnty 

30 

Reduction 

56 

47 

41 

35 

30 

27 

We  propose  a  uniform  duty  of  40  per  cent. 

PARAGRAPH  336. 

Note  that  photographic  paper  sensitized  and  ready  for  use  in  making 
photographs  pays  the  same  duty  as  the  plain  basic  paper.  There 
should  be  a  compensatory  duty  of  at  least  10  per  cent. 

Comparison  of  Payru-Aldrich  rates  with  the  Underwood  bill, 

PARAGRAPH  338. 


Price  per  pound. 

• 

Scents. 

6  cents. 

7  cents. 

Scents. 

9  cents. 

10  cents. 

OMduty 

Percent. 
76 
25 

Percent. 
66 
25 

Percent. 
68 
25 

Percent. 
52 
25 

Percent. 
48 
25 

Percent. 
45 

Proposed  doty 

25 

Reduction 

50 

40 

35 

27 

23 

20 

We  suggest  a  uniform  duty  of  40  per  cent. 


Par.  337.— VIEW  POST  CABBS. 

OETBOIT   FTTBLI8HIHG  CO.,   DETBOIT,   UCH.,  BY  W.  A.   UVIHGBTON, 

XAHAGEB. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  j8, 191S. 

ENGBA VINOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETCHINGS. 

1.  Importation. — A  very  superficial  examination  of  trade  condi- 
tions surrounding  fine  art  publishing  in  this  country  will  show  that 
mach  tibe  largest  percentage  of  the  goods  used  is  imported.  A  very 
large  percentage  in  addition  is  imported  free.  For  example,  all  such 
publications  intended  for  libraries,  schools,  scientific  associations,  and 
other  similar  agencies  are  exempt  from  duty.  To  show  how  far  that 
exemption  is  tf^en  advantage  of  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1912,  the'  total  of  books  and  other  printed  matter  entering  free  was 
valued  at  $1,318,586,  while  the  proportion  imported  which  paid  duty 
^as  $1,387,468,  or  slightly  more  than  half. 

2.  Costs. — The  labor  abroad  is  paid  one-third  similar  laboi  in  this 
country.    Whenever  the. subject  can  be  made  abroad,  therefore,  it 
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follows  that  the  handicap  against  us,  even  with  the  present  duty  of 
25  per  cent,  is  difficult  to  meet  and  wholly  impossible  to  meet  on  a 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  importation  greatly  exceeds  the  total 
of  the  domestic  manufacture  which,  of  course,  would  not  be  the  case 
if  we  were  able  to  compete  on  anything  like  an  equal  basis.  Even 
when  we  send  our  artists  or  photographers  abroad  to  copy  paintings 
or  architectural  scenes,  the  pjates  tiiey  bring  back  for  manufacturing 
in  this  country  are  taxed.  The  proposed  reduction  of  40  per  cent  in 
this  rate  will  wipe  out  all  remaining  chance  of  domestic  manufacture. 

3.  Inconsistency. — ^We  point  out  that  the  raw  materials  used  for 
this  manufacture  are  protected  much  higher  than  the  finished  article. 
To  illustrate :  Photographic  papers  and  tissues,  whether  plain  basic 
or  sensitized,  are  assessed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (see  par.  336). 
Other  classes  of  printing  papers  are  assessed  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  respectfully  submit  that  the  manufactured  article  ought  to  be 
protected  at  least  as  much  as  the  raw  materials  employed  to  make  it 
and  that  the  minimum  assessed  on  "  engravings,  photographs,  etch- 
ings," etc.,  should  be  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

4.  Certain  of  the  raw  materials  nmst  he  imported, — There  are 
special  kinds  of  papers  used  in  photographic  work  and  also  in  etch- 
ing and  engraving,  which  can  only  be  secured  abroad.  For  example: 
Certain  kinds  of  paper  used  for  copper-plate  engraving.  Or,  again, 
in  the  case  of  carbon  tissue  from  wnich  me  finest  monotone  prints  of 
paintings  are  made.  The  latter  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country 
and  consequently  all  of  it  must  be  imported  from  England  or  the 
Continent.  There  is  no  way  whereby  we  can  escape  the  heavier  tax 
on  our  raw  material. 

5.  These  articles  are  luxuries, — As  all  of  these  articles  that  are 
imported  for  educational  purposes,  libraries,  etc,  are  expressly  exempt 
from  duty,  it  follows  that  the  proportion  which  does  pay  duty  is 
only  bought  as  a  luxury.  It  is  not  a  necessity  of  life.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  a  proper  consideration  of  the  duty  on  these  articles 
will  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  every  propriety 
in  taxing  them  so  as  to  produce  a  higher  revenue  and  at  the  same  time 
equalizing  the  conditions  between  foreign  and  American  manufac- 
ture. There  has  been  no  demand  from  the  consuming  part  of  the 
public  for  any  reduction  on  these  articles.  A  reduction  in  duty 
probably  will  not  lead  to  any  reduction  in  the  retail  price  as  the 
foreign  houses  commonly  maintain  local  agencies  in  this  country 
which  absolutely  set  retail  prices  regardless  of  trade  conditions. 


CimT  TEIGH  &  CO.  (INC.),  CHICAGO,  IIX. 

Chigago,  May  *,  191S. 
FuRNiroiiD  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairm/in  Finance  Conmiittee^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Kegarding  duty  on  view  post  cards,  we  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  provided  for  view 
Sost  cards  in  paragraph  341,  bill  H.  R.  10,  be  amenaed  to  a  compound 
uty  of  15  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
An  ad  valorem  duty  alone  woula  be  unfair  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers, as  the  largest  part  of  the  manufacturing  cost  is  for  labor. 
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Transport  costs  to  this  country  are  only  5  to  10  per  cent  of  th^3 
foreign  price-    (Labor  here  is  over  three  times  that  in  Germany.) 

A  compound  auty  is  necessary  to  cover  all  ^ades  of  work  and  give 
the  American  manufacturer  an  equal  chance  with  the  importers. 

For  your  kind  consideration  we  are  inclosing  you  some  facts  and 
information. 


MEMOBIAL. 

The  tariff  on  view  post  cards  at  present  is  such  as  to  practically 
assure  the  American  manufacturers  of  a  fair  supply  of  business,  but 
if  a  cut  from  the  present  15  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem is  changed  to  a  45  per  cent  act  valorem  duty  it  will  mean  a  loss 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  business  to  the  post- 
card industrv,  and  tio  doubt  will  in  a  short  time  strangle  one  ox  the 
youngest  industries  of  this  country. 

We  beg  to  state  the  following,  referring  to  item  covered  by  para- 
graph 337,  page  83,  Underwood  bill,  whidi  reads  as  follows : 

Views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  In  the  United  States, 
on  cardboard  or  paper  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  1  inch,  by 
whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  including  those  wholly  or  In  part  pro- 
duced by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show  cards), 
occopying  35  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound, 
or  in  any  other  form    *    *    *,    45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  tariff  act  of  1909,  Schedule  M,  paragraph  412,  reads  as  follows : 

Views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  in  the  United  States, 
on  cardboard  or  paper,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  including 
those  wholly  oj:  in  part  produced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process : 

Not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  inch,  15  cents  per  pound  plus  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

For  comparison  we  are  submitting  prices  quoted  by  Curt  Teich  & 
Co.  (Inc.)  and  prices  quoted  by  Stengel  &  Co.,  Dresden-A.,  Ger- 
many, for  the  same  quantities  and  class  of  work.  A  good  many  Ger- 
man manufacturers  are  quoting  lower  prices  than  these  herewith 
stated : 

Curt  Teich  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  111.,  quotes  colored  view  post 
carda  at  the  following  prices : 

Curt  Teich  colorchrom. 

Per  1,000. 

1,000  per  subject $6.50 

2,000  per  subject 5. 50 

Curt  Teich  photochrom. 

Per  1,000. 

8,000  per  subject $4.60 

5,000  per  subject 3. 50 

10,000  per  subject 2.75 

Stengel  &  Co.,  Dresden  A,  quotes  style  No.  22,  colored  view  post 
cards : 

By  1,000,  at  15.50  marks _ $3.  72 

Proposed  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be 1. 67 

Freight,  etc .  30 

5.69 

Curt  Teich  &  Co 6.50 

Stengel  ft  CJo 5. 69 

.81 
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By  1,000  cards  per  subject  the  importer  can  buy  cards  for  81  cents 
less  per  1,000  view  cards  in  Germany. 
Stengel  &  Co.,  Dresden  A,  quotes  style  No.  22,  colored  view  post 

cards : 

* 

By  2,000,  at  11.50  marks $2.76 

Proposed  46  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be L  24 

Freight,  etc . .  30 

4.30 

Curt  Teicb  &  Co 5.50 

Stengel  &  Co , 4.30 

1.20 

By  2,000  cards  per  subject  the  importer  can  buy  cards  for  $1.20  less 
per  1,000  view  cards  in  Germany. 

Stengel  &  Co.,  Dresden  A,  quotes  style  No.  22,  colored  view  post 
cards : 

By  3,000,  at  10.75  marks |2,40 

Proposed  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be 1.06 

Freight,  etc .  30 

3.7S 

Curt  Telch  &  Co 4.50 

Stengel  &  Co 8. 78 

.72 

By  3,000  cards  per  subject  the  importer  can  buy  card^  for  72  cents 
less  per  1,000  view  cards  m  Germany. 
Stengel  &  Co.,  Dresden  A,  quotes : 

By  5,000,  at  8.75  marks $2.10 

Proposed  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be .94 

Freight,  etc .  30 

3.34 

Curt  Teich  &  Co a  60 

Stengel  &  Co 3.34 

!l6 

By  5,000  cards  per  subject  the  importer  can  buy  cards  for  16  cents 
less  per  1,000  view  cards  m  Germany. 

The  above  figures  show  very  plainly  that  the  proposed  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  place  the  American  manunicturers 
of  view  post  cards  on  an  even  basis  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Paragraph  337,  page  83,  should  be  revised  to  read  as  follows : 

views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  in  the  United  Stat«B 
on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousands  of  one  Inch,  by 
whatever  process  printed  or  produced.  Including  those  wholly  or  In  part  pro- 
duced by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process,  any  size  (except  shown 
cards),  bound  or  unbound,  or  in  any  other  form  *  *  *  15  c&itB  per  pound 
plus  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Every  1,000  view  post  cards  weigh  approximately  10  pounds, 
"  Occupying  35  square  inches  or  less  of  surraoe  per  view,'*  should  be 
left  out,  as  double  cards,  size  S^  by  11,  occupy  38.5  square  inches, 
triple  cards  and  panorama  cards  occupying  more  square  inches  in 
proportion. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  about  3,000  artists  and  skilled  me- 
chanics employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  local  view  and  fancy  poet 
cards  in  the  United  States.  The  wages  they  receive  are  three  times 
as  high  as  paid  to  the  same  employees  in  Germany. 

The  largest  portion,  or  about  60  per  cent,  of  view  post  cards  are 
printed  in  3,000  and  5,000  editions,  bought  and  sold  to  the  American 
public  by  the  stationery  and  news  companies  and  5  and  10  cent 
store  syndicates,  who  will  naturally  import  their  view  cards  should 
the  proposed  tariff  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  adopted.  The 
syndicate  stores  buy  mostly  in  3,000  and  5,000  editions,  for  which  they 
pay  to  the  American  manufacturer  on  an  average  of  about  $4  per 
thousand.  The  stationery  and  news  companies,  which  buy  their  cards 
in  1,000  and  2,000  editions,  pay  to  the  Ainerican  manufacturer  on  an 
average  of  about  $6  per  1,000. 

Under  the  proposed  tariff  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  any  Ameri- 
can dealer  in  post  cards  can  import  the  same  quality  of  view 
cards  at  a  saving  of  about  75  cent^  per  1,000,  which  reductions 
the  American  manufacturers  can  not  meet  for  the  fact  that  it  costs 
them  more  for  labor  and  material  to  manufacture  these  goods. 

The  United  iStates  Post  Office  Department  statistics  prove  that 
during  the  year  1912  about  one  billion  view  and  fancy  post  cards 
went  through  the  mails  of  the  United  States,  and  it  can  safely  be 
stated  that  the  same  amount  of  cards  were  kept  as  souvenirs  for  col- 
lections and  used  for  other  purposes,  which  shows  that  about  two 
billion  post  cards  are  consumed  every  year  in  the  United  States,  of 
v^hich  80  per  cent  are  at  the  present  time  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  by  American  labor,  representing  about  a  total  sale  of  $5,000,000 
per  year.  The  largest  part  of  this  business  will  go  to  foreign  manu- 
lacturers  should  the  proposed  tariff  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  be 
adopted. 

We  also  beg  to  state  that  if  the  ad  valorem  duty  alone,  instead  of 
the  pound  and  ad  valorem  rate,  is  substituted  on  this  article,  orders 
for  view  post  cards  will  be  taken  in  this  country  bv  importers  and 
placed  with  foreign  manufacturers,  giving  part  of  the  work,  such  as 
plate  making,  to  one  firm,  the  printing  to  another,  and  the  lithograph- 
mg  to  a  third  firm.  This  has  been  done  previously  and  will  be  done 
again,  in  order  to  get  the  very  lowest  prices,  and  if  the  work,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  importer,  is  not  satisfactory,  the  importers  will  ask  for 
large  deductions.  The  cards  will  then  be  shipped  to  the  United 
States  and  billed  at  a  ridiculously  low  price,  and  will  cost  the  im- 
porter, with  only  the  ad  valorem  duty  added,  less  than  what  the 
American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  his  labor  and  paper  stock, 
thereby  forcing  the  American  manufacturer  to  discontinue  the  manu- 
facturing of  view  post  cards.  Also,  large  amounts  of  local  view  post 
cards  will  be  ordered,  and  when  they  reach  this  country  will  be  left 
at  the  customhouses  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Government.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  customhouse  in  jTew  York  and  other  cities  will  prove 
that  millions  upon  millions  of  view  post  cards  were  sold  in  this 
country  for  less  than  duty  charges. 
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BLOOM  BBOB.   CO.,   IKIHHEAPOZJS,   IKIHH.,   BY   BENJAMZH   BLOOX. 

[Brief  of  independent  Northwestern  post-card  Jobbers,  of  the  United  States.] 

ARGUMENT  AGAINST  PARAGRAPH    387. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  16^  1913. 
The  Finance  Committee, 

Urdted  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Oentlemen  :  Schedule  337  in  H.  B.  3321,  page  83.  lines  23,  24,  and 
25;  page  84,  lines  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  reading  as  follows: 

Views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  In  the  United  States, 
on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  1  inch,  by 
whatever  process  printed  or  produced.  Including  those  wholly  or  in  part  pro- 
duced by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show  cards),  oc- 
cupying 35  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in 
any  other  form,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths 
of  1  inch,  $2  per  thousand. 

The  above  paragraph  is  special  legislation  for  certain  view-card 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  the  apparent  change  to  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  practically  no  reduction  at  all  in  the  tariff;  and 
on  cards  costing  above  $8.25  per  1,000  it  is  a  raise  in  ad  valorem  value 
even  above  theourdensome  rate  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff. 

history  op  this  paragraph. 

Previous  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  views  of  United  States 
scenery  came  in  under  various  classifications.  Photogelatin  and 
similar  work  came  in  as  printed  matter  and  paid  25  per  cent  duty; 
lithographic  cards  came  in  under  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound,  6  cents 
per  pound,  8  cents  per  pound,  20  cents  per  poimd,  based  on  sizes  of 
cutting  dimensions  and  thicknesses  of  the  paper  stock;  photograph 
bromide  views  came  in  'as  photographs,  etc.,  out  in  1909  under  tne 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  the  above  phraseology  was  prepared  and  meant 
to  cover,  as  it  does  cover,  all  view  post  caras  and  was  placed  in  para- 
graph 416  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  The  same  phraseology  is  still 
used  in  paragraph  337,  H.  R.  3321,  with  the  following  change — ^that 
the  duty  is  changed  from  a  compound  to  an  ad  valorem  rate.  Firsts 
we  note  it  says  cardboard  or  paper  thicker  than  eiffht  one-thousandths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  less  than  35  square  indies  in  size.  A  post 
card  according  to  Government  postal  regulations  must  not  exceed 
19}  square  inches  in  size  and  must  be  approximately  the  same  width 
and  thickness  as  a  Government  postal  card;  the  thickness  of  post 
cards  vary  from  eight  one-thousandths  to  twenty  one-thousandtlis  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  and  average  from  8  to  10  pounds  in  weight  to  a 
thousand  cards.  In  the  face  of  this  19}  inches,  why  specify  35 
square  inches  or  less  per  view  cutting  size?  Why  speci5fy  over  eight 
one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thiclmess?  In  paragraph  338,  same 
bill,  when  it  comes  to  cards,  distinctions  are  not  made  to  thickness  of 
stock. 

The  way  the  paragraph  reads  now  it  will  mean  that  we  will  have 
to  pay  45  per  cent  duty  on  bookmarks  measuring  9  inches  square  in  size 
that  happen  to  have  an  American  view  on  same,  where  if  a  picture 
measuring  50  square  inches  will  pay  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
bookmarks  on  paper  stock  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an 
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inch  pay  a  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  pieces,  this  means  that  a  book- 
mark costing  $1  on  stock  thicker  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  will  pay  a  duty  of  45  cents  per  thousand  pieces ;  if  on  thinner 
stock,  $2  per  thousand  pieces.  A  picture  50  square  inches  in  size 
costing  $50  will  pay  20  per  cent  duty,  or  $10,  irrespective  of  thick- 
ness 01  stock.  A  picture  under  35  square  inches  on  cardboard  thicker 
than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  pays  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty,  but  if  thinner  $2  will  do.  As  the  paragraph  r^ds,  it  applies 
only  upon  views  of  the  United  States,  for  if  it  be  a  view  of  some  for- 
eign country,  irrespective  of  size  or  thickness  of  cardboard,  other 
duties  wiU  apply  appertaining  to  the  grade  of  work  it  will  come, 
under.  The  words  ^'-by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  in- 
cluding those  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  either  lithographic  or 
photogelatin  process"  covers  every  conceivable  kind  of  printing 
applicable  to  view  post  cards;  this  means  every  art  of  printing  now 
in  use  or  forgotten  and  still  to  be  invented.  View  post  cards  are 
printed  in  various  executions,  and  these  distinctions  have  not  been 
made  on  the  other  articles  covered  by  Schedule  M,  but  the  privilege 
of  allowing  views  of  the  United  States  to  advertise  its  merits  has 
been  limit^.  A  photogelatine  post  card  has  a  different  working  base 
than  a  lithographic  card  of  a  halftone  card  or  a  hand-painted  card 
or  a  photographic  card,  and  some  of  these  executions  are  much 
cheaper  than  the  others  to  make. 

On  page  4976,  tariff-schedule  hearings,  Volume  V,  before  Ways 
and  Means  Conmiittee,  House  of  Bepresentatives,  from  brief  of 
Arthur  F.  Bice,  president  Campbell  Art  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  we 
quote: 

In  consideration  of  this  matter  photogravnres  and  photogelatin  products 
should  be  considei«d  in  the  same  light  and  In  a  class  by  themselves,  and  they 
should  never  be  confused  with  half  tones,  zinc  etchings,  lithographs,  three-color 
work,  or  other  cheap  and  rapid  processes. 

This  remark  is  made  in  regard  to  this  company's  art  pictures,  but 
when  it  comes  to  view  post  cards  he  is  willing  to  have  them  all 
classed  as  one,  as  they  are  not  interested  in  the  view  post-card  busi- 
ness, and  he  hit  the  nail  on  th^  head  when  he  makes  the  remark : 

We  do  not  even  ask  for  any  privilege,  any  advantage,  over  our  alien  com- 
petitors in  our  own  country. 

Knowing  that  whatever  protection  you  would  give  the  post-card 
gelatin  manufacturer  of  view  cards  he  is  bound  to  lose  in  competi- 
tion with  the  manufacturers  of  view  cards  in  the  other  cheap 
processes. 

"  Bound  or  unbound  or  in  any  other  form  "  covers  another  multi- 
tude of  inequalities.  It  covers  envelopes  having  a  view  of  American 
scenery,  etc.;  covers  letterheads  that  would  have  a  picture  of  your 
place  of  business  or  home  or  farm,  or  anything  except  your  name 
and  address;  covers  blotters,  books,  albums,  folders,  strips,  pamphlets, 
advertising  matter,  sheets  of  paper,  and  several  other  items  some 
genius  may  create  in  the  meantime.  The  above-mentioned  articles 
are  on  paper  or  cardboard  thicker  or  thinner  than  eight  one-thou- 
sandths oi  an  inch,  and  a  view  of  35  square  inches  or  less  will  place 
them  under  this  paragraph  for  duty  values.  The  injustice  is  that  if 
45  per  cent  is  ample  protection  on  a  view  colored  card  on  stock 
thicker  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  that  at  $2  per  thou- 
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sand  it  becomes  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  over  100  per  cent  on  the  same 
photogelatin  picture  on  same  quality  of  paper  thinner  than  eight 
one-thousandtns  of  an  inch  and  but  only  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
a  hand-colored  photographic  print  of  American  scenery,  and  if  not 
American  scenery  it  would  carry  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  as  a  photo- 
aph.  If  you  will  follow  the  brief  prepared  by  the  N.  A,  of  E.  L. 
or  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearing  on  January  17,  1913, 
they  said  they  were  satisfied  with  the  rates  on  view  post  cards,  but 
plead  chiefly  for  the  general  post-card  manufacturer  on  lithographic 
goods,  flat,  die  cut  or  embossed,  die  cut  and  embossed,  and  wanted 
those  rates  changed,  and  you  listened  not  to  them  and  made  those 
specific  duties  an  ad  valorem  one.  Why  not  let  the  view  post-card 
dealer  and  publisher  enjoy  a  more  reasonable  ad  valorem  rate  and 
simplify  the  cumbersome  phraseology. 

TOBTAL-C^BD  INFORMATION. 

In  the  annual .  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1911,  and  the  report  of  the  Conmiission  on  Second- 
Class  Mail  Matter,  issued  February  22,  1912,  page  71,  Table  3,  we 
find  the  report  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  1908, 
pa^  26,  that  1,457,151,721  postal  cards  were  handled  tiiat  year,  of 
which  the  Government  printed  809,426,750  cards;  balance  were  view 
and  miscellaneous  post  cards.  Working  on  this  table,  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General's  department  finds  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1912,  that  1,879,142,859  cards  were  carried,  of  which 
the  Government  issued  909,411,054,  leaving  balance,  969,731,814  cards, 
carried  in  all  other  forms  of  post  cards.  On  page  46,  expenditures 
in  detail,  we  find  that  it  cost  the  Government  $363,810.51  to  manufac- 
ture approximately  975,000,000  cards,  so  for  the  year  1912  the  Gov- 
ernment was  saved  this  amount  of  money  on  the  cards  that  were  car- 
ried by  the  Government  but  not  issued  by  them.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1912,  through  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  we  find  but 
190,728.78  pounds  of  view  cards  imported.  Based  on  the  rate  of  10 
pounds  per  thousand,  the  cards  approximately  amount  to  19,000,000, 
valued  at  $63,305.56,  and  paid  a  duty  of  $44,435.75.  Nineteen  million 
cards  created  a  revenue  to  the  Government  of  $190,000  in  the  form  of 
canceled  stamps.  Under  the  schedule,  post-card  souvenirs,  the  value 
imported  was  $544,693.45,  duties  payable  $176,109.90,  so  you  see  that 
the  view  post  cards  were  but  approximately  11  per  cent  of  the  gross 
value  and  paid  a  duty  of  approximately  25  per  cent,  which  is  unjust 
discrimination  in  favor  of  a  certain  class  of  merchandise,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  view  card  of  the  United  States  has  done  more  to  foster 
the  spirit  of  "See  America  First." 

Out  of  these  969,731,814  post  cards,  the  $544,693.45  total  imports 
represent  110,000,000  cards^  if  all  were  post  cards,  and  paid  the  Gov- 
ernment a  duty  for  the  privilege  of  bemg  able  to  compete  with  the 
other  860,000,000  made  at  home.  Of  these  860,000,000  I  classify 
400,000,000  Ainerican-made  local  views  and  400,000,000  American- 
made  general  post  cards  as  season  cards,  comics,  and  miscellaneous 
greetings,  and  60,000,000  I  would  classify  as  business  cards  mailed  by 
private  firms.  Only  19,000,000  view  cards  out  of  this  vast  total  seems 
to  bother  the  N.  A.  of  E.  L.  to  beseech  you  that  a  compound  and  not 
a  specific  duty  should  be  applied  to  them.    Under  a  compound  rate 
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only  the  reasonable  card  in  cost  and  of  the  very  highest  grades  does 
it  pay  to  import  Every  dealer  in  the  Unitea  States  is  more  than 
willing  to  have  a  reasonable  ad  valorem  rate  placed  on  them  so  each 
and  every  card  will  pay  a  legitimate  share  toward  the  maintenance 
of  our  Government.  We  ifirmly  believe  that  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  protect  every  American  view  card  against  foreign  competition, 
as  in  my  main  argument  I  have  proven  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer controls  the  markets  of  the  2,000  larger  towns.  If  some  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  forced  out  of  the  business,  it  will  be  a  few  of 
the  smaller  firms  who  eventually  will  be  sooner  or  later  by  the  four 
leading  firms  in  the  United  States.  A  IS  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  view  cards  will  increase  the  importations  at  least  300,000,000  and 
create  a  revenue  of  $200,000,  as  the  bulk  of  these  cards  must  be  of  a 
value  exceeding  $1  per  thousand  in  Germany,  as  a  lower  priced  prod- 
uct for  the  larger  towns  of  the  United  States  is  bought  right  at  home. 
On  Sunday-school  text  and  merit  cards,  Christmas  cards.  New  Year 
cards,  Easter  cards,  and  cards  of  a  general  educational  and  religious 
character  that  fosters  the  spirit  of  religion,  patriotism,  and  educa- 
tion, 10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  will  harm  no  American  manufac- 
turer and  allow  a  more  liberal  distribution  to  the  common  people  to 
whom  it  is  a  reasonable  nec^ity.  The  old  existing  rate  of  a  specific 
duty  was  so  excessive  that  it  kept  out  all  medium-priced  cards,  as 
cards  selling  in  New  York  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  thousand  surely  were 
protected  by  a  rate  of  8^  to  9^  cents  per  poimd.  The  cancellation  of 
all  post  cards  in  1912  not  Government  printed  exceeded  in  revenue 
the  entire  postage  paid  to  the  Government  in  carrying  the  second- 
class  mail;  post  cards  averaged  $1  per  poimd  cancellation  against 
second-class  matter  at  1  cent  a  pound.  It  exceeded  the  revenue  of 
the  third  and  fourth  class  postage  paid  in  money  and  receipts  from 
box  rents  combined;  also  exceeded  the  revenue  from  domestic  and 
international  money  orders  by  $4,000,000. 

Post-office  statistics  prove  that  post  cards  are  increasing  in  con- 
sumption every  year.  This  can  be  verified  in  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General's  office :  That  in  the  year  1910,  200,000,000  less 
Government  postal  cards  were  printed  than  the  preceding  year  of 
1909 ;  still  the  gross  revenue  of  the  department  for  1910  was  $20,- 
566,274  greater  than  it  was  in  1909.  Perhaps  this  will  accoimt  for 
some  of  the  $2,000,000  worth  of  postal  cards  that  were  imported  in 
1909  and  paid  a  duty  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

Post-card  cancellations  in  1912  was  $18,791,429  out  of  a  total  of 
$248,625,450. 

Comparative  tatles  of  United  States  and  Oemupn  vieto  cards — Average  price  per 
thousand  in  colored  grades  of  one,  tu)o,  and  three  thousand  editions. 


Com.  ColoTtype  Co.,  Ifthochrome  varnished. 
Roeder  (German)  ▼amished: 

Bromo  cixrome 

Photo  baryt 

BroiDo  Iris 

Photo  substitute 

N«wart 


New. 


Reprint. 


$4.67 

13.71 

3.41 

3.20 

^.62 

2.90 

3.98 

3.62 

4.36 

3.34 

5.04 

4.50 

Uoited  Stata  cards  sold  at  above  price  boxed  f.  o.  b.  raih-oad  station. 
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Grermany  charges  for  packing  and  cartage,  then  consul  fees,  freight, 
I  and  duties  at  seaport,  before  comparative  figures  are  arrived  at. 

I  Comparative  tahlea  of  United  States  and  Oerman  view  cards — Average  selling 

prices  to  the  trade  per  thousand  in  three,  five,  and  ten  thousand  editions  of 
autochrome  grades. 

I  

I 

i  Name  of  firm.  New.      Reprint. 

Curt  Teich  &  Co.  (3, 5, 10  H  editions),  C.  T.  photochrome  yamished  (this  includes  cost 

of  photos  furnished  to  trade) 

Com.  Colortype  Co.  (3, 5, 10  M  editions),  sexichrome  varnished 

Edwards  &  Deutch  (3, 6, 12  M  editions),  autochrome  varnished 

Metropolitan  Litho  Co.  (3.  6, 12  M  editions) 

German  autochrome  varnished  (3, 5, 10  M) 


Packing  cases  and  lining  cases  extra.  Then  consular  fees,  duties, 
and  freight  to  seaports  must  be  added  before  foreign  view  cards  can 
compete  with  United  States  made  cards. 


THE  GENERAL  ABQUMENT. 


View  post  cards  have  become  a  national  necessity  to  the  ti-aveler 
for  his  message  of  respect,  regards,  and  pleasure  to  his  friends  at 
home  and  abroad ;  to  tne  community  it  is  a  herald  of  its  opportuni- 
ties industrially  and  scenically  to  the  outside  world.  To  tne  public 
it  if  the  cheapest  illusta:ated  communication  possible,  a  source  of  edu- 
cation and  happiness  to  the  many  who  have  not  the  opportunity  to 
travel  or  the  time  to  study  and  the  funds  to  buy  sucn  educational 
books;  to  the  Government  a  most  valuable  asset  in  making  the 
Postal  Department  show  each  year  an  increase  in  surplus  instead  of 
previous  deficits. 

To  have  such  duties  not  materially  lowered  will  do  an  injustice  to 
the  Government  through  loss  of  cancellation  of  stamps  and  duties  at 

Eorts ;  the  jobber,  dealer,  advertiser,  and  the  public  loser  on  a  clean, 
ealthy,  and  cheap  educational  necessity.  Without  a  reasonable 
doubt  the  importation  of  view  post  cards  is  prohibitive  at  the  present 
and  proposed  rate,  and  through  a  closed  market  the  American  manu- 
facturer will  aim  more  than  ever  to  cheapen  his  product  at  the  ex* 
gnse  of  art  and  education,  except  perhaps  one  firm.  The  N.  A.  of 
L.  committee  terms  the  foreign  product  a  luxury,  but  the  product 
of  their  own  members  a  necessity. 

Three  chief  factors  enter  into  the  view  post-card  business*  First, 
size  of  cities  and  towns.  Second,  the  editions  for  such  cities  and 
towns.  Third,  the  dealer  who  retails  these  cards  to  the  public  In 
manufacturing  large  quantities  of  any  one  article,  that  product  is 
made  cheaper  in  a  large  quantity  than  in  a  linuted  quantity;  espe- 
cially does  this  apply  to  the  view  post-card  business  where  editions 
are  printed  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  town  or  place  from  which 
they  are  to  be  mailed  and  sold.  Centers  of  population  and  points 
of  interest  limit  the  edition.  Where  3,000  view  post  cards  of 
certain  subjects  will  amply  suffice  a  town  of  10,000  population  for 
a  year  the  same  amount  or  cards  will  be  too  small  a  run  for  a  town 
of  25,000  and  an  excessive  edition  for  a  town  of  5,000  for  a  like 
period  of  time.    This  applies  especially  so  to  fixed  points  of  interest 
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in  the  various  towns.  Local  citizens  and  transients  take  special 
interest^  and  pride  in  the  courthouse,  high  school,  depot,  leading 
hotel,  civic  parks,  business  centers.  State  and  private  institutions. 
The  town  of  10,000  and  25,000,  as  well  as  the  town  of  3,000,  will  each 
have  one  of  the  above-mentioned  places  or  points  of  interest,  but  the 
town  of  100,000  and  larger  will  not  have  the  relative  ratio  of  increase 
on  such  like  places.  Hence,  the'  larger  the  town,  safer  are  the 
subjects  and  more  stable  the  edition.  Qianges  are  less  apt  to  be  made 
in  the  buildings  and  parks  in  the  larger  towns,  and  editions  can 
always  be  disposed  of  more  readily  trough  the  transient  where 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  larger  town  than  in  the  smaller  town. 

The  third  factor,  the  dealer  and  the  price  of  the  card  to  the  public : 
In  the  majority  of  the  towns  of  the  United  States  over  7,000  popu- 
lation are  now  located  one  or  more  of  the  so-called  or  known  syndi- 
cate 5  and  10  cent  stores.  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.  in  December, 
1911,  consolidated  the  following  companies:  The  Woolworth  stores, 
the  Knoz  stores,  the  Kirby  stores,  the  Charlton  stores,  Mc(>ory 
stores,  and  a  few  others  into  one  combination  known  as  the  F.  W» 
Woolworth  Co.  This  organization  operates  over  600  stores  in  the 
United  States  alone ;  also  operates  like  stores  in  Canada  and  England. 
The  S.  H.  Kress  Co.  operates  over  100  stores,  and  the  Kresge  Co. 
100  stores;  the  Independent  5  and  10  Cent  Stores,  about  20  stores; 
besides  many  other  small  companies  operating  several  stores. 

Approximately  we  can  state  there  are  over  1,000  of  these  syndicate 
stores  in  the  United  States.  These  stores  are  rarely  ever  located 
in  towns  of  less  than  7,000  population.  There  are  5  and  10  cent 
stores  in  many  smaller  towns,  but  they  are  individual  dealers  who 
buy  openly  on  the  market  as  individuals,  rarely  through  a  combina- 
tion. Syndicate  stores  have  as  one  of  their  leading  departments  a 
section  devoted  to  post  cards,  and  this  department  I  maintain 
undoubtedly  sells  as  many  post  cards  in  each  town  in  which  they 
operate  as  do  all  the  other  post-card  dealers  outside  of  these  stores 
combined.  The  buying  capacity  of  these  stores  is  entire  editions. 
When  these  stores  quote  you  view  post  cards  at  5  for  6  cents  and  10 
for  5  cents,  and  many  times  black  and  white  view  cards  20  for  6 
cents,  it  will  readily  prove  that  these  post  cards  made  in  the  United 
States  under  the  protection  of  highly  prohibitive  duties  must  be 
bought  wholesale  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $4.50  per  1,000. 
Such  a  store  as  this  in  a  town  compels  the  other  dealers  to  meet  the 
5  and  10  cent  store  price  if  possible,  and  in  most  places  where  the 
price  is  met  the  dealers  have  been  able  to  do  so  only  through  co- 
operative buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer  or  from  a  local 
jobber  who  carries  an  immense  stock,  as  only  by  this  arrangement 
can  the  dealer  make  a  profit  in  catering  to  the  public  at  1  cent 
straight. 

These  syndicate  stores  have  a  still  better  leverage  on  season  and 
other  miscellaneous  post  cards,  as  they  buy  direct  from  manufacturer 
1  to  10,000,000  cards  at  a  lower  price  than  can  any  single  individual 
dealer  or  jobber.  These  cards  are  then  apportioned  to  each  of  the 
several  stores  within  the  company,  and  in  many  instances  tliey  sell 
the  cards  to  the  public  at  a  price  which  is  relatively  not  much  higher 
than  the  small  dealer  or  jobber  pays  for  them. 

97d— -vox.  a— 18 6 
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Size  of  iotons  in  the  United  States,  census  1910, 

9.6  per  cent  population  live  in  3  towns  of  1,000,000  or  more 
Y.7  per  cent  population  live  in  IT  towns  of  200,000  to  1,000,000. 

4.5  per  cent  population  live  in  16  towns  of  100,000  to  200,000. 

8.6  per  cent  population  live  in  88  towns  of  50,000  to  100,000. 
4.8  per  cent  population  live  in  289  towns  of  25,000  to  50,000. 
6.8  per  cent  population  live  in  557  towns  of  8,000  to  25,000. 
4.2  per  cent  population  live  in  1,050  towns  of  4,000  to  8,000. 

This  gives  41.2  per  cent  population  living  in  2,020  towns  above 
4,000  population,  with  a  total  of  more  than  36,000,000  people.  In 
these  2,000  towns  the  American  manufacturer  of  local  view  past  cards 
has  an  absolute  monopoly :  First,  because  his  basic  selling  unit  price 
per  pound  or  1,000  is  iower  than  the  German  basic  units.  Over 
1,000  of  these  5  and  10  cent  stores  are  in  these  towns,  and  most  of 
them  are  syndicate  stores ;  90  per  cent  of  the  view  cards  they  handle 
are  American  made  and  are  made  to  sell  at  5  for  5  cents  or  less 
per  card. 

Eleven  per  cent  (9,710,200)  is  a  semiurban  population,  livinij  in 
towns  of  less  than  4,000.  These  people  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy 
economically  the  American-made  view  card  and  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  buy  the  German-made  view  card  only  at  an  excessive 
price;  47.8  per  cent  (42,325,800)  of  our  population  are  rural,  thus  a 
total  of  58.8  per  cent  of  our  population  are  deprived  of  buying  viev 
post  cards  at  1  cent  each,  due  to  the  fact  that  their  dealers  are  not 
in  a  position  to  buy  the  large  edition  necessary  to  meet  such  a  price. 
Still  no  small  edition  can  be  brought  in  from  other  countries  at  a 
price  reasonable  enough  to  be  retailed  by  the  dealer  at  1  cent  each 
and  give  him  a  living  profit.  The  present  and  proposed  excessive 
tariflfe  will  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  colored  lithographic  or 
bromide  view  cards,  costing  approximately  less  than  $6  per  1,000  for 
the  cheapest  grade  of  work  in  1,000  runs;  and  under  a  45  per  cent 
duty  5,000  runs  will  figure  $4  per  1,000  on  the  cheapest  work.  And 
none  of  this  work  would  be  on  a  competing  basis  with  American- 
made  goods  as  to  quality  or  value. 

Ample  evidence  can  be  given  that  colored  view  cards  made  in 
America  are  being  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.80  to  $4  per  thou- 
sand in  face  of  an  existing  tariff  that  places  15  cents  per  pound  duty 
or  $1.50  per  thousand  cards  on  the  weight  alone  besides  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent.  Since  November,  1912,  the  largest  view  post- 
card manufacturer  in  the  United  States  has  entered  and  endeavored 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  1,000  run  of  colored  views  and  his  price  to 
the  jobber  is  $6.50  per  thousand  with  the  implied  understandmg  that 
said  jobber  is  to  demand  $10  per  thousand  from  the  retail  trade  com- 
pelling the  small  dealer  to  charge  the  public  two  for  5  cents  in  the 
smaller  to\yns  of  the  country  when  a  better  card,  made  by  the  same 
manufacturer,  is  retailed  in  the  larger  towns  at  1  cent  or  less  each. 
This  $6.50  price  is  still  lower  to  the  jobber  than  a  like  product  can  be 
imported  under  existing  tariff  or  the  proposed  one  at  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Ninety-two  million  American  citizens  are  willing  to  pay  this  Gov- 
ernment a  splendid  revenue  in  the  form  of  a  reasonable  tariff  and  be 
able  to  enjoy  life,  but  15  view  post-card  manufacturers  banded  to- 
gether and  hiding  under  the  cloak  of  the  N.  A.  of  E.  L.  want  to  enjoy 
nfe  and  a  monopoly  and  splendid  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
92,000,000  citizens  who  buy  their  product. 
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View  cards  in  the  United  States  are  made  in  the  following  grades : 
Photogelatins  by  the  Albertype  Co.  and  the  American  Photo  Gra- 
vnre  Co.,  the  latter  having  sold  us  cards  at  $3.75  per  thousand,  still 
the  Albertyj^e  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Campbell  Art  Co.,  stated  that 
view  cards  m  gelatin  were  being  made  in  Germany  at  $1.44  jjer 
thousand  and  that  the  Albertype  Co.  could  not  meet  this  price  at  twice 
the  amount,  and  to  bring  over  to-day  the  cheapest  possible  gelatin 
view  card  will  cost  you  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  over  100  per  cent, 
photogelatin  cards  costing  in  Europe  $1.92;  the  cheapest  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  get  in  photogelatin  will  pay  a  duty  to-day  of 
$1.98,  so  why  the  cry  that  they  can  not  meet  German  competition 
when  one  of  their  own  competitors  in  the  United  States  is  making  a 
better  price  than  $4?  The  photogelatin  manufacturer  has  to  meet 
competition  with  his  American  competitor  on  a  black  and  white 
halftone  post  card  that  is  varnished  and  title  printed  in  red  ink  at 
$3.25  per  thousand,  single  thousand  runs.  Such  a  card  can  be  made 
by  any  printer  in  the  United  States  who  has  $1.50  to  buy  a  zinc 
half  tone  to  print  from.  Some  firms  attempt  to  color  these  black  and 
white  cards  with  stencils  and  air  brush,  with  the  intention  that  it  will 
pass  inspection  for  hand-colored  photogelatin. 

The  cneapest  and  most  extensively  used  view  card  in  the  United 
States  is  without  a  doubt  the  colored  varnished  card  parading  under 
various  names,  as  C.  T.  photocrome,  lithocrome,  autocrome,  or  any 
^*bum  crome."  This  process  uses  either  a  zinc  or  copper  half  tone 
as  a  key  plate  and  three  to  four  zinc  or  aluminum  plates  as  the  litho 
blocks.  The  key  plate  is  printed  in  black  on  flat  presses,  but  the  color 
plates  are  printed  on  rotary  offset  presses  having  a  daily  capacity 
from  20,000  to  30,000  sheets  of  card  stock  cutting  up  into  72  to  100 
cards  per  sheet,  technically  turning  out  a  product  of  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  thousand  finished  four  and  five  color  view  cards. 
Perhaps  more  to  cover  the  defects  of  poor  plates  and  poor  stock  and 
offregister,  this  card  is  coated  with  a  varnish  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
5  cents  per  thousand.  This  in  imitation  of  German  gelatin  coating 
that  costs  you  $1.40  per  thousand  extra  in  Europe.  The  above-men- 
tioned cards  are  specialized  in  by  six  companies  in  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  six  prmting  as  many  as  the  other  five  combined.  This 
process  through  its  cheapness  has  practically  displaced  the  three  and 
lour  color  halftone  view  cards.  A  few  firms  are  still  using  a  modified 
lithographic  process  with  poor  financial  success  against  the  former- 
mentioned  photocrome  process.  Photographic  post  cards  can  be 
made  by  any  American  photographer  who  has  tne  inclination  and 
aptitude  to  do  the  work.  Still  under  the  proposed  schedule  a  view 
card  on  bromide  stock  will  pay  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  where  a 
photograph  or  foreign  scene  will  be  amply  protected  on  a  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  same  inconsistences  •  apply  to  photogelatins,  litho- 
graphic and  other  processes  that  the  view  post-card  schedule  covers. 

Many  of  the  American  manufacturers  are  using  these  various  proc- 
esses in  the  making  of  subjects  for  calendar  purposes,  and  these  same 
manufacturers  are  now  selling  their  product  in  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  Europe  in  open  competition  with  the  German  manufacturer 
and  many  of  our  Ameri(jan  manufacturers  handle  a  good  share  of  the 
trade:  this  is  proven  hy  the  office  forces  they  maintain  in  England. 
In  this  foreign  market  they  compete  for  business  in  face  of  compe- 
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tition  against  the  same  foreigner  that  they  insist  they  need  special 
protection  against  when  it  comes  to  our  own  home  market,  and  when 
it  comes  to  the  processes  being  used  for  a  view  post  card  an  extra 
additional  protection  is  demanded  imder  the  phraseology  of  para- 
graph 337  of  Schedule  M. 

Further,  the  business  in  the  United  States  is  so  specialized  that 
the  view  post-card  manufacturer  does  not  enter  into  the  manufactur- 
ing of  the  holiday  season  card  or  general  miscellaneous  post  cards, 
and  neither  of  the  above  manufacturers  has  as  yet  entered  into  the 
calendar  picture  field.  The  N.  A.  of  E.  L.  under  its  banner  covers  the 
specialist  in  cigar  labels  and  decalcomania  work  as  well  as  every 
other  art  of  printing,  and  these  manufacturers  are  using  the  N.  A.  of 
E.  L.  as  a  club  against  the  independent  dealer  or  publisher  who 
endeavors  to  import  a  few  series  of  post  cards.  The  American  manu- 
facturer of  both  view  cards  and  general  cards  is  amply  able  to  copy 
and  compete  with  any  line  of  work  against  the  foreigner  when  that 
manufacturer  finds  that  he  can  make  an  excessive  profit  through  pro- 
tection by  so  doing,  but  where  no  monopoly  exists  or  the  profit  is  lim- 
ited he  argues  that  labor  cost,  etc.,  in  America  are  to  the  advantage 
of  the  German,  whereby  the  tables  attached  prove  that  his  selling 
unit  price  of  the  product  is  lower  than  the  German  product  The 
best  evidence  is  that  where  competition  exists,  as  in  Canada,  my  firm 
has  found  it  most  profitable  to  favor  the  American  manufacturer 
against  the  German.  We  found  that  we  could  buy  a  better  card  and 
get  better  delivery  than  we  could  from  the  German  on  large  editions 
and  with  7i  per  cent  differential  if  we  would  buy  the  cards  from 
England. 

George  E.  Meyercord,  chairman  tariff  committee,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Employing  Lithographers,  in  his  brief  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  states: 

That  the  present  rate  of  duty  can  not  be  lowered  is  proven  by  one  incoDtro- 
yertible  fact,  the  importations  are  now  increasing,  the  foreign  maker  is  gaining 
ground  on  the  market. 

This  statement  is  misleading,  and  in  the  oral  hearing  (p.  4872. 
Vol.  V,  Tariff  Schedule  Hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Kepresentatives)  states: 

Take  the  post-card  importations,  and  they  are  bringing  in  to-day  more  rev- 
enue at  70  per  cent  than  they  brought  in  under  fivefold  the  importations  under 
the  Dingley  law. 

These  statements  we  disprove  by  Treasury  figures.    (Exhibit  B.) 

Souvenir  post  cards,  including  view  cards,  imported  for  years  1909-19 U. 


Year. 


1910  ^. 
1911... 
1912... 


Value  of  all '  '    Value  of 

sou\'eiiir  I  Duties  paid.'  local  view   Duties  paid, 
post  cards.  |     cards. 


$365,245.48  ;I157,536.95 
601.564.64  '  195,673.38 
544.093.45  '  176,109.90 


sii7,i£)0.6i '  ion.  no.  19 

92.882.23        A6.9«^  >^ 
69,293.56        41.5Sr.44 


» 1910.    Figures  are  from  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910.    As  many  cards  in  1910  ordered  before  Jnlr.  IW 
and  arriving  before  Oct.  1, 1909,  paid  Dingley  tariff  rates,  this  should  be  added  to  1910  imports  also. 

1909.    All  post  cards,  views  and  otherwise,  were  lumped  together  and  amounted  in  value  ewe^iini 
$2,000,000,  and  duties  paid  over  $500,000. 
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Therefore  if  this  contention,  which  they  claim  is  incontrovertible, 
is  so  clearly  rebutted,  what  can  be  said  of  their  arguments  for  which 
they  do  not  lay  such  a  claim? 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  American  view  manufacturer  is  in 
face  of  the  elimination  of  European  competition  these  American 
manufacturers  go  out  and  photograph  the  towns  for  new  views  each 
season  for  the  5  and  10  cent  store  or  other  buyers  toward  the  making 
of  a  new  series  of  cards  each  jear.  This  item  of  photographs  wifl 
average  75  cents  per  view;  this  is  an  item  that  can  not  be  charsed 
up  in  the  unit  of  cost  on  the  Grerman  manufacturer,  as  he  never  has 
aaopted  such  tactics  to  create  business.  Cards  in  America  are  gen- 
erally sold  packed,  boxed,  and  crated  f.  o.  b.  railroad  station;  in  Ger- 
many packing,  boxing,  and  casing  are  charged  extra,  and  every  ship- 
ment over  $100  pays  consular  fees  exceeding  $2.  This  is  an  item 
that  adds  at  least  3  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  goods ;  then  on  top  of  this 
duties  and  freights  must  be  paid,  besides  waiting  three  to  five  months 
for  the  delivery  of  cards.  These  items  are  all  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

[Arfnuneots  against  George  R.  Meyercord's  testimony  and  tbe  Ways  and  Means  hearing 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers.] 

Mr.  Meyercord,  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee,  states  that  this 
organization  he  represents  comprises  over  80  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
of  the  manufacturing  lithographic  plants  in  the  United  States,  some 
four  or  five  himdred  in  number.  Only  15  firms  at  the  very  most  of 
these  four  or  five  hundred  have  been  making  view  post  cards  as  a 
whole  or  part  product  during  the  past  year  and  but  six  or  seven  have 
ever  endeavored  to  devote  their  entire  time  and  capacity  exclusively 
to  this  item  and  like  products. 

Curt  Teich  &  Co.  devote  their  entire  plant  to  view  post  cards,  view 
holders,  and  have  now  entered  the  view  blotter  and  envelope  field. 

Acmegraph  Co.  manufacture  cards  mostly  on  speculation,  carrying 
cards  of  the  various  towns  of  the  West  in  stock  and  is  a  side  issue  oi 
the  Beigenstiner  Color  Type  Co. 

Edwards  &  Deutch  manufacture  view  cards  to  order. 

Gilbert  Post  Card  Co.  specializes  on  1,000  runs. 

Commercial  Color  Type  Co.  manufacture  one,  two,  three,  and  five 
thousand  runs  and  subcontract  the  work. 

Edward  Mitchell  manufactures  and  jobs  his  own  product. 

Detroit  Publishing  Co.  manufacture  and  sell  direct  to  the  dealer 
and  consumer. 

Kropp  Co.  sell  cards  so  cheap  that  the  New  York  manufacturers 
do  not  meet  their  price  in  New  York  City. 

Sackett  &  Williams  make  cards  on  order  only. 

Tichnor  Bros,  make  one,  two,  and  three  thousand  and  larger  runs, 
also  view  folders. 

Metropolitan  Lithographic  Co.  have  entered  the  view  post-card 
field  for  large  editions  within  the  past  six  months. 

Albertype  Co.  and  Kramer  Art  Co.  specialize  on  Photogelatin  post 
card  and  albums. 

Perhaps  a  few  more  are  in  the  field,  but  if  so,  they  do  not  cater  very 
extensively  to  the  dealer  and  jobber  of  view  post  cards. 

Out  of  this  vast  association,  covering  all  kinds  of  printing,  we  find 
special  legislation  is  asked  for  not  6  per  cent  of  their  members  on  a 
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part  product.  The  total  prodact  of  this  association  is  $25,000,000. 
and  one  of  the  aboTe>mentioned  firms  does  $500,000  worth  of  business, 
2  per  cent  practically  of  the  entire  industry  of  the  K  A-  of  E.  L. 
This  one  firm  I  firmly  believe  does  40  per  cent  of  the  local  view  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States^  And  onder  paragraph  337  in  House  bill 
3321,  at  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  this  firm  will  have  nearly  as 
good  protection  for  a  monopoly  as  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff. 

[Ar^iimeiits  in  Rbnttal  of  brief  by  CUnpbeil  Art  Co^  Elinbeth,  N.  J^  Arthur  P.  RIw. 

pn»sideiit.  1 

In  Mr.  Kice^s  brief  he  mentions  the  names  of  all  the  firms  inter- 
ested in  the  photogelatin  pnnt  business.  Two  of  these  firms,  the 
Albertype  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.^  and  Kramer  Art  Co.,  Cindnnati, 
Ohio,  are  specially  interested  in  view  post  cards  and  albums.  The 
Illustrated  JPost  Card  Xovelty  Co.  and  the  Campbell  Art  Co.,  I  be- 
lieve, have  quit  the  view  post-card  field  for  reasons  that  are  un- 
doubtedly covered  by  "  alien  competitcHTS  in  our  own  country,"  not 
giving  tKem  an  even  break  on  view  cards  that  could  be  made  cheaper 
by  other  processes. 

Furthermore,  the  Kramer  Art  Co.  are  making  photogelatin  view 
post  cards  at  $3.75  per  thousand.  Then  undoubtedly  his  competitors 
m  this  same  business  may  petition  you  for  protection  against  him. 
especially  the  complaint  may  come  from  the  Albertype  Co.,  who  com- 
plain through  Campbell  Art  Co.'s  brief : 

Photogelatin  view  cards  bave  for  years  beea  made  for  6  marks^  or  fiM,  per 
j,000  per  the  snbject.  When  the  preparatory  work,  packing,  and  sondry  ex- 
penses are  considered,  we  can  not  compete  at  double  the  rate.  Tbisr  ratio  oppliefi 
equally  to  other  work  that  is  usually  dime  by  the  photogelatin  proceas. 

According  to  the  X.  A.  of  E.  L.  brief,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  will 
protect  the  gelatin  products,  except  view  post  cards.  Still,  Mr.  Witte- 
mnn  says  the  preliminaiy  expenses  on  both  pictures  and  post  cards 
are  the  same.  Mr.  Rice  contends  that  all  we  have  is  our  own  market, 
and  that  France.  England,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  Germany, 
have  gelatin  factories.  What  are  some  of  these  markets?  Canada's 
market  of  8,000,000  people  favors  England  against  other  countries. 
Mexico  has  but  a  population  of  15,000,000,  and  all  South  America 
has  a  population  of  50,000,000.  With  all  these  foreign  countries 
catering  for  this  business,  we^  with  a  home  market  of  92,000,000.  un- 
doubtedly the  most  highly  civilized  in  the  world  as  to  purchasing 
power,  do  not  maintain  two  photogelatin  view  post-card  manufac- 
turers. So  the  fault  must  lie  elsewhere  than  against  the  duty,  as 
Mr.  Witteman  complains  that  $1.86  duty  on  $1.44  card  dont  protect 
him. 

Also,  Mr.  Rice  maintains^  that  his  product  should  not  be  confused 
with  half  tones,  zinc  etchings,  lithographs,  three-color  work,  and 
other  cheap  or  rapid  processes.  Mr.  Witteman,  under  January  25. 
1913,  sent  Mr.  Rice  a  very  interesting  letter,  full  of  generalities,  which 
I  do  not  believe  can  be  proven,  as  we  have  been  importing  view 
post  cards  previous  to  1909  from  two  of  the  concerns  mentioned,  and 
never  were  able  to  buy  a  protogelatin  post  card  under  8  marks,  and 
since  then  they  surely  would  have  given  us  a  lower  Drice  to  encourage 
importations.  We  also  imported  last  fall  for  Canada  said  class 
of  work,  and  were  not  able  to  get  a  better  price  than  8  marks  from 
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Dr.  Trenkler,  Leipzig^.  And  if  Mr.  Pankhurst  was  in  the  United 
States  he  surely  would  have  solicited  our  business.  "  This  Excelsior 
Post  Card  Co.  domicile  in  New  York  is  not  known  to  me."  Mr. 
Witteman  states :  "  That  is  a  name  the  American  News  Co.  have  used 
on  photogelatm  post  cards  for  the  past  six  years,  so  why  did  not  Mr. 
Witteman  endeavor  to  find  out  through  them  where  Mr.  Pankhurst 
hides  ? "  The  allusions  made  to  Newman  or  Rieder,  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  that  something  is  wrong  with  our  port  entries  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  believe  if  he  had  signed  the  letter  "  what  more  do  you  wish  me  to 
say? "  Very  truly  yours,  instead  of  "  of  what  do  you  wish  me  to  find 
out,"  he  would  have  been  more  frank. 

[B«pl7  to  the  W.  A.  LlYingston  brief,  manager  of  the  Detroit  PabUshlng  Co.] 

Mr.  Livingston  states : 

I  challenge  any  importer  or  other  person  to  produce  cards  of  better  quality 
than  these,  and  I  doubt  if  those  imported  into  this  country  at  any  time  will  equal 
them,  etc. 

If  Mr.  Livingston  has  so  fine  a  card  why  is  he  afraid  to  let  any 
dealer  or  publisher  bring  in  views  that  cost  in  Europe  $6.84  per  thou- 
sand in  full-sheet  runs,  40  on ;  1,000  each  and  $4.20  a  thousand  in  full 
sheet  of  40  on;  3,000  edition,  unless  a  compound  duty  as  existing 
under  the  Paj'ne-Aldrich  tariff  is  placed  on  them  ?  A  concern  mak- 
ing so  fine  a  card,  selling  direct  to  the  retail  trade  and  consumer,  and 
selling  their  product  at  $6.50  and  less  per  thousand  in  quantities, 
operating  only  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  United  States  and  tourist 
centers,  ought  to  be  able  to  withstand  foreign  competition  with  no 
duty.  Mr.  Livingston  states  $2,500,000  of  lithographic  goods  and 
post  cards  were  imported  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  Treasury  figures 
only  showed  $544,693.45  of  souvenir  post  cards  in  every  conceivable 
form  was  imported  in  1912 ;  duties  were  $176,109.90 ;  view  cards  only 
amounted  to  approximately  $64,000  and  paid  a  duty  in  excess  of 
$44,000.  So  why  be  afraid  of  this  one  item?  The  D.  P.  Co.,  accord- 
ing to  their  literature,  specializes  on  about  fifteen  hundred  views  in 
the  whole  United  States,  putting  up  sets  of  40  views  in  small  boxes 
to  retail  at  $1  each.  This  firm,  does  not  cater  to  the  5  and  10  cent 
store  trade,  and  apparently  does  not  want  the  small-town  business; 
ftill  they  indorse  the  brief  and  statements  of  Mr.  Meyercord.  The 
D.  P.  Co.  have  a  monopoly  to-day  on  the  best  view  card  made  in 
America,  selling  at  two  for  5  cents,  and  cater  direct  to  the  dealer  and 
public,  and,  I  believe,  wish  to  maintain  this  monopoly.  Mr.  L.  states 
that  the  duty  is  but  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  card,  which  would  be  $2 
per  thousand.  Two  dollars  per  thousand  is  surely  more  than  a  manu- 
facturer makes  on  cards  that  he  sells  to  the  dealer  at  $2.25  to  $4.60 
per  thousand,  and  $2  is  surely  more  than  the  jobber  makes  in  selling 
to  the  dealer  or  6-and-lO-cent  stores.  We  know  that  $2  per  thousand 
can  not  cover  both  profit  of  manufacturer  and  jobber  for  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States  where  American-made  view  cards  are 
being  bought  by  retailers  at  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  thousand.  Mr.  L.'s 
remarks  as  to  me  German  world  market  I  have  covered  elsewhere 
in  my  argument  The  D.  P.  Co.  state  that  they  have  been  in  the  view 
post-card  business  since  1898,  still  they  could  not  enter  the  one  and 
two  thousand  field  of  special  editions  on  account  of  labor  cost,  and 
still  firms  of  less  than  five  years  in  the  business  have  beat  them  to  the 
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large  edition  of  three,  five,  and  ten  thousand  runs,  and  many  big 
editions  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  of  twenty  and 'forty 
thousand  runs,  full  sheets  of  72  subjects.  And  Mr.  L.  maintains  that 
12,000  nms  are  rare.   Perhaps  it  is  for  the  D.  P.  Co. 

Mr.  L.  insists  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  phraseology  of  this 
paragraph  and  the  cutting  size  35  square  inches  or  less,  but  still  he  is 
willing  to  have  cards  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  come  in  at  a  specific  rate  of  $2  per  thousand  pieces 
where  cards  thicker  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  pay  a 
compound  duty  which  means  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  70  per  cent  and 
more,  according  to  the  Treasury  figures  of  1912. 

If.  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  view  post  cards  has  decreased  his 
output  in  the  past  12  months  it  is  because  some  manufacturers  have 
been  forced  out  of  the  field  by  some  other  American  manufacturer 
and  not  by  importations.    Tables  of  the  Treasury  figures  for  the 

East  four  years  prove  that  each  year  all  kinds  of  souvenir  post  cards 
ave  been  decreasing  in  importations,  notwithstanding  all  the  state- 
ments made  to  the  contrary.  I  further  make  this  statement,  that 
the  duties  collected  in  1909  imder  the  Dingley  Act  on  souvenir  post 
cards,  both  view  and  otherwise,  were  more  than  the  combined  duties 
collected  on  the  same  class  of  articles  from  August  6,  1909,  to  June 
80,  1912^  as  tables  will  show,  and  it  is  open  to  correction  on  behalf 
of  the  N.  A.  of  E.  L. 

The  excessive  growth  of  one  firm  in  the  past  four  years  proves 
that  some  American  manufacturers  had  to  ^  under  in  face  of  a 
splendid  protective  tariff.  A  compound  duty  is  an  injustice  to  litho- 
graphic goods  as  well  as  photogelatin  cards,  as  it  places  a  higher  ad 
valorem  rate  on  the  cheaper  grade  than  on  the  better  grade.  It  is 
proven  that  the  good  American-made  view  card  has  driven  off  the 
market  all  poor  American-made  cards  as  well  as  German-made  ones. 
To  a  very  limited  extent  are  German  made'  cards  imported,  ap* 
proximately  $64,000  worth  in  1912.  The  retail  price  is  affected  by  an 
excessive  duty  because  it  places  the  cost  price  to  the  dealer  at  such 
a  point  that  no  good  post  card  can  be  bought  by  him  to  retail  at 
1  cent,  and  cards  to  retail  at  two  for  5  cents  in  competition  with  the 
D.  P.  card  will  cost  him  in  excess  of  $10.  And  cards  to  sell  at  two 
for  5  cents  must  not  cost  the  dealer  at  the  very  most  to  exceed  $10 

Eer  thousand.    The  dealer  has  a  great  waste  in  post  cards,  both 
rom  the  standpoint  of  soiling  and  depreciation  of  values  when  the 
stock  is  carried  any  length  of  time. 

These  facts  plainly  show  that  some  American  manufacturers  are 
making  a  monopoly  of  the  business  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer 
equipped  ones  in  this  branch  of  the  business.  The  houses  are  narrow- 
ing down  to  a  very  few,  one  for  the  best  grade  card,  and  two  or  three 
for  the  syndicate-store  trade  and  the  little  independent  dealer  left 
to  haggle  with  the  small,  poorly  equipped  manufacturer.  Labor  costs 
are  absolutely  valueless,  as  the  unit  selling  price  per  pound  proves 
that  the  American  manufacturer  on  goods  of  like  quality  is  lower 
than  the  German  unit  price,  except  on  photogelatin  post  cards  in 
monotone  colors,  but  the  photogelatin  post  card  can  not  stand  any 
competition  here  in  the  United  States  with  the  American-made  half- 
tone product  in  single  thousand  runs,  much  less  when  it  comes  to 
color  work  of  an  o^t  nature.  The  present  compound  duty  is  un- 
just on  a  photogelatin  card  costing  8  marks ;  it  means  more  than  100 
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per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  a  lithographic  card  costing  $4  it  amounts 
to  62i  per  cent ;  on  a  bromide  card  costing  $10,  equivalent  to  40  per 
cent;  on  a  hand-colored  bromide  costing  $15,  equivalent  to  35  per 
cent,  a  different  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  various  processes  would  be 
more  fair  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  price  to  the  dealer  is  affected  by  the  duty  to  this  extent,  that 
said  dealer  must  meet  competition  irrespective  of  his  buying  capacity 
and  many  times  at  the  expense  of  profit,  but  with  a  reasonable  duty 
on  view  post  cards  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  buy  a  post  card  entirely 
different  from  those  handled  by  his  competitor  who  has  the  advantage 
of  buying  in  the  United  States  and  be  in  a  position  to  sell  cards 
at  1  cent  each  with  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  L.  4887  states  "  wholesale  prices — view  cards  made  in  lithog- 
raphy three-color  hafttone  and  photogelatin  processes  vary  in  whole- 
sale foreim  price  from  $1.60  to  $15  per  thousand,  the  bulk  of  them 
cost  the  aealer  $2.50  to  $10  per  thousand,  bromide  and  solio  cards 
cost  him  $8  to  $30  per  thousand,  hand-colored  cards  from  $5  to  $50.*' 
How  can  a  card  costing  at  wholesale  $1.60  with  the  present  com- 
pound duty,  which  is  equivalent  to  $1.90  added  to  this  $1.60,  allow 
said  card  to  be  sold  for  $2.50,  etc.  ?  So  anxious  are  these  American 
manufacturers  to  maintain  a  monopoly  on  certain  cards  that  they 
have  petitioned  you  that  the  phraseology  and  compound  duty  should 
r^nam.  I  contend  that  at  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  cent  in 
House  bill  3321,  paragraph  337,  Schedule  M,  will  make  the  bromide 
and  solio  cards  at  $8.25  to  $30  pay  a  higher  ad  valorem  duty  than  the 
cards  are  now  paving  under  a  compound  duty.  Same  injustice  will 
apply  to  hand-colored  cards  exceeding  a  cost  of  $8.25  to  $50.  Also 
on  all  cards  costing  over  $5  at  the  proposed  rate  of  20  per  cent. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  L.  in  regard  to  trimming  down  a  post  card 
to  escape  a  duty  and  binding  them  with  a  stub  is  far-fetched,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  American  dealer  would  ever  stoop  to  such  methods. 


VOBTHWSSTEBir  X0BBEB8  AND  DEALERS  IH  VIEW  CARDS,  BY  ITGBBIS  St 

HTIBD,  GREAT  EAXLS,  XONT.,  COUNSEL. 

Your  petitioners  are  the  jobbers  and  dealers  of  the  Northwest  in 
post  cards,  picturing  scenes  of  the  various  sections  in  which  we 
operate. 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  341  of  H.  B.  3321  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  in  the  United  States 
on  cardboard  or  paper  not  thinner  than  eight  one  thousandths  of  an  inch,  by 
whatever  process  printed  or  produced.  Including  those  wholly  or  in  part  pro- 
doced  either  by  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process,  except  show  cards,  occupy- 
ing 35  square  iflches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound  or  in  any 
other  form,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an 
i&ch,  |2  per  thousand. 

The  duties  here  provided  will  not,  in  actual  operation,  be  materially 
different  from  those  provided  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  which  fixed 
the  duty  on  view  cards  at  15  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorenx.  That  this  rate  has  been  prohibitive  is  proven  by  the  report 
cf  importations  for  the  year  1912,  which  shows  that  view  cards  of 
the  value  of  $63^05.56  were  imported  in  1912,  and  1,879,142,859  post 
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cards  of  every  kind  were  carried  by  mail  in  the  year  1912.  Of  this 
number  909,411,045  were  Government  post  cards  and  969,731,814  were 
view  cards.  Estimating  the  view  cards  at  $3  per  thousand,  the  value 
of  the  view  cards  used  last  year  was,  approximately,  .$3,000,000,  of 
which  only  $63,305.66  is  chargeable  to  importations.  The  duty  of  45 
er  cent  on  view  cards  fixed  by  H.  R.  3321,  beingin  some  instances 
ut  a  slight  reduction  of  that  provided  for  in  the  Fayne-Aldrich  bill 
and  in  others  an  actual  raise,  will  likewise  be  prohibitive.  The  effect 
of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  has  been,  and  that  of  the  Underwood  bill, 
if  not  amended  by  the  Senate,  will  be,  to  give  a  few  American  manu- 
facturers of  view  cards  a  monopoly  of  that  industry. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  view  cards  specialize  on  issues  of 
3,000  or  more  cards  of  any  one  scene,  and  only  three  American  con- 
cerns make  smaller  issues  of  1,000  or  imder.  For  the  3,000  or  larger 
issues,  $3  per  thousand  is  charged,  but  for  an  issue  of  1,000  or  less 
$6.25  is  demanded.  The  direct  effect  of  this  is  that  in  larger  places 
where  3,000  cards  of  any  scene  can  be  sold  view  cards  mav  be  pur- 
chased by  consi^mers  at  1  cent  or  less  each,  while  in  places  where  only 
1,000  cards  of  a  scene  can  be  used  consumers  must  pay  at  least  twice 
as  much,  and  many  smaller  conmiunities  <;an  not  be  served  at  all. 
Foreign  manufacturers  will  make  smaller  issues  and  at  prices  reason- 
ably proportionate  to  those  charged  for  the  larger  issues.  If  the 
tariff  on  view  cards  is  reduced  from  45  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  the 
following  will  result : 

I.  Competition  will  be  established  and  the  American  view-caixl 
monopoly  will  be  eliminated. 

II.  Fair  prices  to  consumers  of  view  cards  will  be  insured. 

III.  The  smaller  communities  will  be  served  and  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Extensive  use  has  made  view  cards  a  necessity  rather  than  fl 
luxury.  Nothing  so  extensively  used  by  all  classes  of  people  may| 
properly  be  classed  as  a  luxury.  The  transportation  last  year  b?! 
mail  of  nearly  1,000,000,000  view  and  souvenir  cards  shows  tU* 
extent  and  importance  of  the  view-card  industry.  By  this  means  th« 
Government  receives  in  postage  1  cent  per  card,  or  nearly  $10,000,000 
annually.  The  transportation  of  first-class  mail  matter  at  2  centi 
per  ounce  is  made  at  a  profit,  according  to  reports  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  transportation  of  view  cards  weighing  less  than 
one-sixth  of  an  ounce  each  for  1  cent  each  is  therefore  far  mow 
profitable.  If  the  smaller  conunimities  may  purchase  view  cards  a^ 
reasonable  prices,  their  use  will  be  materially  increased  and  postal 
receipts  will  grow  accordingly. 

Curt,  Teich  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  claim  to  produce  more  than  one^ 
half  of  the  total  American  output  of  view  cards,  and  have  therefort 
received  more  than  one-half  of  the  benefits  of  the  prohibitive  dutid 
of  the  Pajnne- Aldrich  bill  and  will  in  like  measure  profit  by  the  lik< 
prohibitive  duties  of  H.  E.  3321.  Attention  is  called  to  the  namd 
of  the  American  manufacturers  of  view  cards  and  to  the  workmen 
they  employ,  and  it  is  submitted  that  if  tariff  duties  benefit  mann^ 
facturers  and  workmen,  duties  on  view  cards  would  in  the  pasi 
have  been  of  more  value  to  American  manufacturers  and  workme^ 
had  the  same  been  levied  upon  the  importation  of  forei^  niana{ 
facturers  and  workmen  rather  than  upon  the  output  of  foreigt 
factories. 
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Advocates  of  duties  on  view  cards  insist  that  a  high  rate  is  neoes- 
ary  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  and  workman  from 
foreign  competition.  The  imports  of  the  last  year  quoted  above 
show  that  the  present  duties  are  prohibitive  and  not  competitive. 
Those  who  desire  to  further  profit  by  the  prohibitive  duties  state 
that  the  small  importations  of  last  year  were  occasioned  by  the  large 
supply  of  view  cards  imported  previous  to  the  taking  effect  of  the 
Pajrne-Aldrich  bill  and  smce  remaining  on  hand.  This  statement  is 
refuted  by  the  reports  of  importations  for  the  past  four  years. 
Importations  of  souvenir,  Christmas,  Easter,  birthday,  prize,  view, 
and  all  other  cards  of  every  description  for  the  past  four  years  have 
been  as  follows: 

1909 ^ 1654, 822.  74 

1910 271, 014. 63 

1911 206, 094.  23 

1912 179, 114. 00 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  importation  in  1909  previous  to  the  taking 
effect  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  was  large,  but  that  the  next  year  there 
was  a  large  reduction  in  importations  and  that  the  sum  total  de- 
creased each  year  since,  thus  disposing  of  the  "  stock-on-hand " 
statement. 

It  is  submitted : 

I.  That  a  duty  of  16  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  view  cards  will  afford 
all  necessary  protection  to  American  manufacturers  and  workmen 
and  will  place  the  view-card  industry  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
eliminate  the  monopoly  now  enjoyed  by  American  manufacturers  of 
view  cards. 

II.  That  smaller  issues  of  view  cards  may  be  obtained  and  the  less 
populous  communities  may  be  served  at  reasonable  prices. 

III.  That  the  use  of  view  cards  by  the  smaller  towns  and  com- 
munities will  increase  the  volume  of  view  cards  consumed  and  in  like 
proportion  swell  the  postal  receipts. 


£.  C.  KBOPP   CO.,   XnWAUKEE,   WIS.,   BY   F.   J.   SCHXIBT,   QENEBAL 

KAHAaER. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  22^  191S, 

Hon.  FuBNiPOU)  McL.  Simmons, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  This  firm,  the  E.  C.  Kropp  Co.,  employs  65  persons, 
principally  skilled  labor,  and  manufactures  view  post  caras^  only. 
This  article  will  be  seriously  affected  by  foreign  competition  in  the 
event  that  the  new  schedule  now  under  consideration  is  adopted.  The 
view  post-card  industry  is  bound  to  suffer  so  severely  if  the  new 
Schedule  M  is  adopted  that  at  least  a  large  percentage  of  the  persons 
now  employed  will  lose  employment,  and  capital  invested  in  manu- 
facturing this  article  is  bound  to  depreciate  considerably  or  be  forced 
into  other  channels. 

Prior  to  1909  when-the  now  existing  schedule  (15  cents  per  pound 
plus  25  per  cent  ad  valorem)  was  adopted  practically  90  per  cent  of 
*11  view  cards  used  in  this  country  were  imported.  This  fact  was 
not  due  to  slack  business  methods  on  the  part  of  American  lithog- 
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raphers.  It  was  merely  because  they  could  not  compete  with  foreign 
prices,  and  could  obtain  only  such  orders  as  were  wanted  in  a  burry^ 
It  is  self-apparent  how  the  litho^aphic  industry  was  at  that  time 
crippled  by  Wgn  importations 

Then,  when  in  1909  the  present  schedule  was  adopted,  it  gave 
the  American  lithographer  an  equal  chance  with  tne  loreigner 
Foreign  goods  could  ho  longer  be  sold  for  less  than  American-mad€ 
post  car<b.  Yet  we  know  of  several  instances  where  even  recentli 
foreign  factories  quoted  such  ridiculously  low  prices  that  they  landed 
the  order  in  spite  of  the  duty.  This  proves  that  even  with  the  existing 
duty  the  f  oreimers  can  underbid  us  if  they  care  to  take  an  order  al 
close  figures,  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  now  prevailing  duty,  IS 
cents  a  pound  plus  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  not  too  high. 

There  is  absolutely  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  reduced.  Nc 
one  will  benefit  by  such  a  reduction  except  the  foreign  factories.  Th^ 
retail  price  is  now  as  low  as  it  ever  can  or  will  be,  so  therefore  tlw 
public  will  not  derive  any  benefit  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  Amer 
lean  manufacturers  are  supplying  the  trade  at  reasonable  prices,  an^ 
there  is  enough  competition  among  the  various  manufacturers  U 
guarantee  that  prices  will  remain  low  enough  in  the  future.  Why, 
uien,  should  this  industry  be  crippled  by  the  proposed  reduction  ai 
now  contained  in  the  new  Schedule  M,  and  thereby  a  large  percentage 
of  American  labor  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  vie^ 
post  cards  be  deprived  of  employment? 

Why  should  foreign  labor,  which  is  paid  approximately  only  3( 

er  cent  of  what  is  paid  in  our  country  for  the  same  class  of  Selp 
given  employment  by  depriving  our  own  people  of  it  ? 
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Par.  337.— STEEL-EHOBAVEB  SECUIUTIES. 


BBITISH-AUERICAH  BANK  NOTE  CO.,  07  OTTAWA,  CAJVABA,  BT  JOHB  C 

POWERS,  65  BUAKE  STBEET,  NEW  TOBX,  N.  Y. 

[Italics  are  oars.] 

Monopoly  of  Steel-Engraved  Securities  and  the  Tabitt. 

tariff  gives  monopoly  to  american  bank  note  co. 

The  business  of  making  steel-engraved  securities  in  this  countr 
is  at  present  a  practical  jnonopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Americai 
Bank  I^ ote  Co.  of  New  York  City.  This  monopoly  is  realized  an( 
maintained  by  means  of  two  special  privileges,  first,  the  tariff  dut; 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  such  engravings  and  20  per  cent  oi 
"  steel  plates  engraved,"  and,  second,  flie  privilege  panted  by  th- 
New  Tu)rk  Stock  Exchange  of  engraving  the  securities  listed  oi 
that  exchange,  which  carries  with  it  very  much  work  not  intende< 
to  be  listed  at  the  time  of  issuance. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE   LISTING   PRIVILEGE. 

In  answer  to  the  assertion  that  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  ha 
a  monopoly  of  the  engraving  of  securities  listed  on  the  New  Yorl 
Stock  Exchange,  the  exchangee  (which  must  of  necessity  assume  i 
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proper  position  of  guardianship  regarding  quality  of  work  and 
reliability  of  the  manufacturer)  has  recently  published  a  pamphlet 
which  contains  the  following  statement : 

The  statement  that  the  American  Bank  Note  Ck>.  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
eograying  of  securities  admitted  to  the  stock  list  is  not  true.  In  1892,  when 
the  New  York  Bank  Note  Co.  was  organized,  and  for  many  years  thereafter, 
there  were,  besides  the  American  Bank  Note  Ck>.,  several  engraving  companies 
entirely  independent  of  the  American  whose  work  was  admitted  to  the  stock 
list  These  companies  were  eventually  acquired  hy  the  America^,.  Since  they 
were  so  acquired  the  stock  list  committee  has  been  authorized  to  pass  upon 
the  work  of  the  other  companies  which  are  entirely  Independent  of  the  Amer- 
ican, and  there  are  now  four  such  companies  whose  work  is  admitted  to  the 
stock  list  One  of  these  is  located  in  Brooklyn,  one  in  Pittsburgh,  one  in 
Canada,  and  one  in  London. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  important  to  know  that  of  the 
four  companies  mentioned  the  Brooklyn  and  Pittsburgh  companies 
are  both  of  such  limited  capacity  that  they  can  turn  out  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  work  of  this  kind  that  is  needed  year  by  year,  and 
the  London  and  Canadian  companies  are  barred  from  this  market 
by  the  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  the  engraved  securities  and  20  per 
cent  on  the  steel  plates.  Thus,  while  the  American  Bank  Note  Co. 
has  no  exclusive  privilege  of  engraving  securities,  it  does  have  a 
very  effectual  monopoly  of  this  business,  and  this  monopoly  is  pro- 
tected and  fostered  hy  the  tariff. 

LARGE  BUSINESS. 

That  this  business  is  of  large  volume  and  value  is  evidenced  by 
the  annual  report  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  published  in  New 
tork  papers  of  March  5,  showing  that  the  company  is  a  $10,000,000 
company,  and  that — 

The  most  important  part  of  our  business  is  unquestionably  our  8ecurit7 
department 

DUTT  AIDS  MONOPOLY. 

The  duty  on  these  goods  is  doing  nobody  any  good,  except  the 
American  Bank  Note  Co.,  whose  monopoly  it  aids. 

■?^0  IMPORTS. 

The  Government  is  not  benefited,  since  importations  are  negligible. 

NO  BENEFIT  TO  LABOR. 

The  American  workmen  are  not  benefited,  since  this  work  requires 
highly  skilled  and  technical  labor,  and  the  amount  of  such  labor  is 
90  limited  that  it  commands  a  uniform  price. 

The  consumer  is  not  benefited,  but  is  distinctly  harmed,  because  of 
the  higher  price  maintained  by  the  protective*  tariff. 

liARQE  EXPORT  BUSINESS. 

That  this  is  true  and  that  the  business  needs  no  protection  is  plainly 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  export  business  in  these 
p»ds.    The  Government  statistics  for  exports  are  not  well  classified, 
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since  shippers  are  not  obliged  to  make  detailed  classifications,  and 
goods  of  this  sort  would  probably  be  labeled  merely  ^  printed  matter/ 
The  annual  report  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  however,  gives 
some  inkling  of  the  extent  of  the  exportations  of  that  company  al 
least.   This  shows  that — 

Tbe  American  Bank  Note  Co.  has  supplied  securities  for  over  30  of  Uu 
world's  Governments,  covering  51  per  c«it  of  the  world's  area  and  81  per  cent  ol 
the  world's  population. 

Of  the  world's  population  554,000,000  use  the  dollar  as  a  unit,  and  of  thesi 
438,000,000,  or  78  per  cent,  use  currency  l>earing  our  imprint 

TARIFF  F0STEB8  MONOPOLY. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  tariff  (m  these  goods  accomplishes 
what  the  tariff  is  so  often  accused  of  doin^,  namely,  fostering  monop^ 
oly  and  raising  the  price  of  the  goods  to  tne  consumer. 

The  Underwood  Dili  (H.  R.  10)  proposes  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  oi 
all  engravings  and  also  on  steel-engraved  plates.  (See  sees.  341  anc 
141.)  This  reduction  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient  to  make  an  im 
pression  upon  the  present  monopoly  or  do  much  in  the  way  ol 
reducing  prices.  Moreover,  the  Underwood  bill  continues  engravec 
securities,  under  the  word  "  Engravings,"  in  the  same  paragrapl 
with  ordinary  printed  matter  and  other  articles  which  do  need  pra 
tection,  while  engraved  securities  surely  do  not. 

SUGGEST  BE  PUT  ON  FREE  LIST. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  engraved  securities  and  steel-engrave< 
plates  be  placed  on  the  free  list  without  otherwise  changing  the  pan 
graphs  (Nos.  341  and  141,  H.  R.  10)  where  they  are  now  included. 

This,  we  believe,  can  be  accomplished  by  leaving  said  paragraph 
unchanged,  but  adding  to  the  free  list  the  following  words: 

Steel-engraved  forms  for  bonds,  debentures,  stoclc  certificates,  negotiable  r( 
ceipts,  notes,  and  other  securities. 

And  also : 

Engraved  steel  plates,  dies,  and  rolls,  suitable  for  use  In  engraving  or  prini 
ceipts,  notes,  and  other  securities. 

This  industry  presents  an  ideal  case  for  the  application  of  tarlH 
reform  principles. 

SUMMARY. 

In  a  word,  here  is  a  business  which  under  a  protective  tariff  ha 
developed  into  an  effectual  monopoly  in  the  hanas  of  one  large  con 

Sany,  maintaining  high  prices,  yet  keeping  out  importations,  whil 
oing  a  large  export  business. 

We  have  not  tne  slightest  doubt  that  if  these  goods  are  put  on  tl 
free  list  a  breach  will  be  made  in  this  monopoly  and  the  price  of  cood 
to  the  consumer  reduced,  while  no  workingman  in  the  united  Stat^ 
will  be  injured  in  the  slightest.  No  valid  objection  of  any  sort  I 
this  change  has  ever  been  brought  to  our  attention. 
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Par.  337.— BOOKS. 

UTEUTATIOHAX  brotherhood  of  bookbinders.     ST.  L0T7IS  JOINT  AD- 

yisoby  board,  by  e.  j.  reinhardt,  presideni;  and  n.  a.  quick, 
secretary. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  2, 191S. 
The  Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

^ashington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  As  the  accredited  representatives  of  more  than  1,200 
skilled  workers  employed  at  the  bookbinding  trade  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
we  are  instructed  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  proposed  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  books  as  provided  in  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  This  bill 
provides  for  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  in  the  present  duty  on  books 
and  would  admit  Bibles  free  of  all  duty. 

The  present  tariff  on  books  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  is  so 
low  that  thousands  upon  thousands  oi  volumes  are  printed  and  bound 
in  Europe,  because  the  work,  including  duty  and  freightage,  can  hfy 
done  80  much  more  cheaply  than  in  America.  This  is  proof  con- 
dusive  that  the  present  tariff  is  insufficient  and  places  the  American 
bookbinder  at  a  decided  disadvantage  when  forced  to  compete  with 
the  poorly  paid  bookbinders  of  Europe,  where  the  wages  are  less  than 
halt  of  what  are  paid  in  America. 

Should  there  be  a  downward  revision  in  the  tariff  on  books,  it  can 
only  result  in  throwing  out  of  employment  thousands  of  our  members 
in  this  country,  who  are  dependent  on  their  trade  alone  as  a  means 
of  livelihood. 

We  realize  perfectly  well  that  the  present  administration  is  pledged 
to  a  general  roduction  in  the  tariff  j  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
its  intention  or  purpose  to  discrinunate  against  the  American  work- 
man, but  rather  against  the  evils  of  the  trust. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  urge  that  you  use  your  influence  in  our 
behalf  and  vote  agamst  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  books. 


Far.  387.— FHOTOOELATDr  FSINTED  HATTEB. 

niVSTRATSD  POSTAL  CARD  St  NOVELTY  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  BY  SIMON 

BENJAMIN,  PRESIDENT. 

New  York,  April  23,  1913. 
Senator  Furnifold  MoL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  0, 

Dear  Sra :  I  take  this  means  to  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  influence 
in  order  to  secure  for  us  what  we  must  have  to  exist.  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

The  tariff  act  of  1909,  Schedule  M,  paragraph  412,  makes  exception 
to  photogelatin  printed  matter,  and  provides  for  it  in  paragraph  415. 

The  Underwood  bill  makes  the  same  exception  in  412,  but  lails  to 
make  separate  provision. 

Not  being  provided  for,  it  would  come  in  as  printed  matter,  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Whereas  the  paper  used  in  this  process,  all  of  which  is  importedt 
pays  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  the  gelatin  pays  25  per  cent,  and  the 
machines  for  this  process  are  all  imported  and  pay  duty. 

Consequently  Germany  can  put  the  finished  article  into  this  country 
cheaper  than  we  can  buy  the  raw  material. 

Does  it  mean  any  less  than  wiping  out  the  industry? 

Anything  less  than  the  old  rate,  tariff  act  of  1909,  Sch^ule  M, 

{)aragraph  415,  3  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  abso* 
utely  ruinous.    The  following  facts  will  prove  it : 

The  industry  in  Europe  is  a  very  old  one,  Germany  alone  having 
250  plants,  whereas  this  country  had  its  first  plant  in  1871,  and  up 
to  1908,  although  we  had  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  no  more  than  five 
plants  were  established. 

Even  the  work  of  the  United  States  Government  had  to  be  sent  to 
Germany  or  England  to  be  printed. 

Since  the  present  tariff  provided  in  addition  to  25  per  cent  3  cenU 
per  pound  nine  more  plants  were  established.  This  additional  3  cents 
per  pound  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  these  plants  and  the 
mdustrv. 

Even  with  the  present  tariff  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  amount 
consumed  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  photogelatin  process,  mainly  being  used  for  high-class  pic- 
tures and  book  illustrations,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury,  and  can 
therefore  not  affect  the  cost  of  living. 

The  main  factors  in  the  manufacturing  is  labor  and  raw  material 
As  a  gelatin  press  does  not  produce  more  than  500  sheets  daily,  Euith 
pean  labor  being  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  raw  material  all  of 
which  is  imported,  being  tariff  taxed  25  per  cent,  means,  as  the  mt' 
chines  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  if  the  proposed  tarifl| 
15  per  cent  jgoes  into  effect,  Glutting  down  our  plants  and  selling  tiu 
presses  for  junk. 

THS   WYAHOAX    PUBLISHINa    CO.,   SEW    TORX,   N.    Y.,   BY    SBWAES  t 

TLAIDEEB,   P&ESIDZHT. 

New  York,  April  2J^  191S. 
Hon.  FuRNiroLD  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  a  subjed 
which  is  so  vital  to  our  business  that  we  can  not  too  strongly  impress 
upon  you  the  fact  that  the  present  proposed  new  tariff  law,  if  passed 
will  hieyond  a  doubt  compel  us  to  retire  from  business. 

Under  the  present  tariff  act  of  1909  we  are  enjoying  a  protectioi 
against  the  importation  of  finished  photogelatin  prints  a  tariff  oi 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  3  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  propose^ 
tariff  law  this  protection  is  to  be  cut  down  to  15  per  cent  ad  valoren 
without  any  tariff  on  poundage. 

All  of  the  photogelatin  pnnting  of  the  United  States  is  done  oi 
paper  imported  from  Germany,  and  this  situation  must  continue,  ai 


paper  industry  is  to  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  26  per  cent,  an( 
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regarding  the  finished  article,  two  lines  of  industry,  namely,  paper 
making  and  photogelatin  printing  are  only  to  be  protected  to  the 
extent  of  16  per  cent  jointly.  This  situation  is  so  manifestly  un^ir 
that  we  feel  that  the  matter  should  be  made  perfectly  plain  that  the 
bill  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in  its  present  form  •  regarding 
Schedule  M. 

The  raw  material  in  use  by  photogelatin  printers  is  all.  imported, 
and  we  are  obli^d  to  pay  a  very  heavy  tariff  on  this  raw  material, 
and  so  far  as  tne  writpj  has  been  able  to  learn  the  cost  of  photo- 
gelatin labor  abroad  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  our  cost  m  this 
country.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  since  we  are  to  pay  a  tariff 
on  all  raw  material,  and  our  cost  of  labor  is  three  times  as  great  as 
that  abroad,  that  we  can  not  exist  with  a  protection  of  merely  15 
per  cent. 

The  photogelatin  industry  up  to  five  years  ago  did  not  consist  of 
more  than  three  or  four  small  plants.  To-day  since  photogelatin 
printing  has  been  afforded  sufficient  protection  there  are  15  flourish- 
ing photogelatin  plants  in  the  United  States.  It  will  readily  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  if  the  present  protection  is  not  continued  that 
the  industry  will  be  killed  in  this  country. 

We  ask  you,  therefore,  to  give  this  matter  your  verv  careful  con- 
sideration, trusting  that  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  at  least  con- 
tinuing the  protection  undfer  the  present  law  so  that  we  may  continue 
in  business. 


TEE  lOLXAK  XAHTTFACTTTRIKa  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  BY  X.  J.  T7LLXAK, 

TBEA8T7BEB. 

New  York,  April  £6, 1913. 
Hon.  FuEKiFOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  in  reference  to 
photogelatin  printed  matter,  which  consists  of  art  pictures,  inserts 
lor  b(x>ks,  post  cards,  catalogue  work,  etc. 

This  process,  which  is  partly  photographic,  has  been  used  in  Europe, 
especiauy  Grermany,  for  a  great  many  years.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  American  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  make 
any  success  in  this  line.  There  are  about  250  plants  in  Germany  and 
probably  not  over  one  dozen  in  the  United  States.  The  first  plant  in 
the  United  States  started  in  1871,  and  in  37  years,  namely,  up  to  1908, 
no  more  than  five  were  established.  Although  the  duty  on  tnis  prod- 
uct up  to  1909  was  25  per  cent,  we  could  not  compete  with  the  Euro- 
pean market  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  labor  in  those  countries  is  so 
much  cheaper  than  it  is  here.  In  1909  the  present  tariff  was  fixed  at 
25  per  cent  and  3  cents  per  pound.  This  gave  us  a  living  chance 
to  compete,  but  under  the  proposed  new  law  the  duty  on  these  goods 
vould  be  15  per  cent,  making  a  reduction  in  the  ad  valorem  rate  and 
omitting  entirely  the  charge  of  3  cents  per  pound.  The  present  tariff 
of  1909,  Schedule  M,  paragraph  412,  provides  for  rates  of  duties  to 
l>e  levied  on  pictures,  making  an  exception  of  "  photogelatin " 
printed  matter,  but  specifically  provides  for  it  in  paragraph.  15, 
namely,  putting  on  it  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  and  3  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  new  proposed  tariff  bill  the  same  exception  was  made  in  para* 
CTaph  412,  but  there  was  no  separate  provision  made  for  it,  and  these 
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prints  will  come  in  the  same  as  ordinary  printed  matter,  at  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  ^per  which  we  use  in  the  printing  of  these  pic- 
tures, etc.,  is  made  m  Glermany.  and  under  the  new  law  a  duty  ox  25 
per  cent  is  proTided  for.  OUier  material  used,  such  as  gelatin,  is 
also  provided  for  at  25  per  cent.  Printing  presses  for  this  process  are 
made  in  Germany  only,  and  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  them.  In  other 
words,  the  proposed  duty  on  the  finidied  article  is  less  than  on  the 
raw  materiu  which  we  use.  You  can  readily  see  that  the  printers  in 
Germany,  having  to  pay  no  duty  on  the  material'  used  and  getting 
their  labw  so  mudi  cheaper,  can  place  their  goods  into  the  American 
market  at  about  the  same  price  or  less  than  the  raw  material  costs  us. 
Unless  we  are  restored  to  our  old  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  we  will  be  put  in  the  position  of  having  our  presses 
idle  and  losing  the  business  that  we  have  been  striving  for  so  long. 
Some  of  this  work  is  used  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  we 
understand  that  it  is  sent  to  Germany  or  England  to  be  printed, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  can  not  quote  as  low  as  our  foreign  com- 
petitors. To  maintain  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty  on  this  product  can 
in  no  way  affect  the  cost  of  living,  as  the  goods  produced  are  a  luxury. 
The  process  of  printing  is  a  slow  (me,  averaging  less  than  500  sheets 
per  day. 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  did  not  receive  a  hearing  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee,  as  its  time  was  so  limited  that  we  could 
not  be  heard. 

We  hope  that  you  will  interest  yourself  in  our  cause  and  thank  you 
in  advance. 


THE  XERIDXH  e&AnnUB  CO.,  HXBXDJa,  COVH.,  BY  X.  V.  ALLSV, 

TBSASmtSK. 

Meiuden,  Conn.,  April  2S^  19 IS. 
Hon.  FiTBNiFOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Sir  :  We  have  been  unable  to  get  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  regarding  the  proposed  tariff  on  the  material  we 
manufacture  and  are  informed  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  hold  them.  We  would  therefore 
respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  the  following: 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  Underwood  bill  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  the  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged,  namely,  photogelatin 
printing. 

In  the  act  of  1909,  Schedule  M^  paragraph  412,  photogelatin 
printed  matter  is  excepted  and  provided  for  in  paragraph  415.  In 
the  new  bill  the  same  exertion  is  made  under  paragraph  412,  but  no 
separate  provision  given. 

As  we  read  the  text,  it  would  therefore  come  in  at  15  per  cent  %\ 
valorem  as  printed  matter. 

A  large  part  of  the  paper  used  in  this  industry  comes  from  Ger- 
many, on  which  the  duty  is  25  per  cent.  It  surely  can  not  be  the 
Eurpose  of  the  bill  to  assess  raw  material  at  25  per  cent  and  th« 
nished  product  at  15  per  cent.  Our  presses  are  all  imported  undei 
a  duty,  our  gdatin  likewise.  With  me  tariff  of  1909,  3  cents  pef 
pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  are  in  many  lines  in  the  closest 
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competition  with  the  German  product.  The  new  bill  as  it  stands 
wiU  simply  band  the  market  over  to  our  foreign  competitors  *  and 
close  most  of  the  shops  in  this  country. 

The  process  is  of  German  origin,  and  in  that  country  between  200 
and  30O  houses  are  engaged  in  it.  It  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  the  early  seventies.  Although  protected  to  the  extent  of  25 
per  cent)  its  growth  was  slow,  because  of  the  German  importations, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  act  of  1909  that  we  were  in  a  position  to 
attempt  to  meet  this  competition  at  all.  Before  the  passage  of  this 
act  there  were,  to  our  best  knowled^ge  and  belief,  five  concerns  in 
the  country  engaged  in  this  work.  Since  that  time,  wholly  because 
of  the  ability  given  by  the  increased  protection  to  meet  the  Germans 
on  somewhere  near  even  footing,  some  nine  new  houses  have  been 
established.  Even  now  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  photo- 
gdatin  prints  used  in  the  country  are  imported.  The  25  per  cent 
rooting  we  have  gained  will  be  wiped  out  under  the  new  bill. 

Labor  and  paper  are  the  two  large  items  in  our  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Wages  for  corresponding  men  are  in  Germany  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  that  ruling  on  this  side.^  On  the  paper  we  are  to 
pay  a  tariff  of  26  per  cent.  On  the  machinery  to  produce  the  work 
(none  is  made  in  tnis  country),  35  per  cent. 

The  Underwood  bill  would  give  us  to  meet  this  condition  a  pro- 
tection of  15  per  cent.  Germany,  therefore,  can  put  the  fini^ed 
product  into  this  country  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  can  lay  down  our 
raw  material. 

We  can  not  believe  that  this  is  the  purport  and  intention  of  the 
act,  to  throw  this  whole  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  German  manu- 
facturers and  close  up  the  domestic  factories.  We  firmly  believe  that 
will  be  the  result  if  tne  bill  is  adopted  as  it  stands. 


CAICPBEIX  A&T  CO.,  HEW  YOBX,  IT.  Y.,  BY  ABTHUR  V.  BICE,  PBESIDBHT. 

New  York,  May  5, 191S. 
Hon.  FuRNiFOLD  McL.  Simmons,  i 

Chairman  Comndttee  on  Finance^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  and  I  submit  herewith  certain  facts  relative 
to  the  products  of  the  photogelatin  printing  process  as  affected  by 
(he  proposed  tariff,  Schedule  M,  paragraph  333. 

I  represent  in  this  brief  the  following  concerns,  which  are  prac- 
tically all  of  those  engaged  in  this  business  in  the  United  States :  The 
Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Meriden  Gravure  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.; 
Chicago  Photogravure  Co.,  Chicago;  Illustrated  Postal  Card  & 
Xovelty  Co.,  New  York ;  Artogravure  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Wyanok 
Co.,  New  York;  Kraemer  Art  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Louis  Winkler, 
Xew  York ;  Taber-Prang  Art  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Photogravure 
&  Color  Co.,  New  York;  and  my  own  company,  the  Campbell  Art 
Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  Underwood  tariff  bill,  paragraph  333,  excepts  pictures,  cal- 
fncUirs*  cards,  etc.,  printed  on  gelatin  but  fails  to  make  any  separate 
provision  for  same,  as  was  done  in  the  present  tariff,  so  that  these 
articles  would  come  under  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
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VzAn  -rbt  zr  cr-st*!  ZATii  -±1^  i:;:^  oc  paper,  pncrically  all  of 
nriii  ^*:  lAT*  V.  m jicn.  2*  z^  -per  wti :  in  ocfacr  words,  the  duty  on 
nw  EAS«iiLii  D*  ^"WT  2Lii'/l  2i«ai«-  im  on  the  finidied  product, 
the  isLt^x*.^  isi^i:^  *.'!•>  •:  iiniff  iz.  t&*  prLcted  picture  for  mneh  less 
tLfl£.  w#-  ^at  a«  ir*  I*?«r  :*:. Vi;±  li*  pirtare  would  have  to  be 

Tl*  pt'-t/i^bJitir.  T?*:^*^  2*  pari  r^ar'y  adapted  to  small  runs  of 
w^jrit  f»iq'-:riir^  ?artf^  *s»!-::ik'd  in  :be  rc-pnwloction  of  art  pictures, 
book  ul:strati:cfi.  it*  izitr  g^it  c-f  p'«t  'lards.  and  the  like.  It  is  a 
6at  art  ai>i  tL^  w:«  rim-fri  ''--:t  by  iLi>  process  is  a  luxury.  The 
process  is  Terr  5Z  >w.  aib*:-st  -*->!  52>eeis  per  day  for  one  press,  as  a^inst 
from  Z/y/)  to  IfL'»}  p*T  iiy  frc-ci  a  typt  or  lithographic  press.  The 
cost  of  the  work,  especially  as  a  fee  grade  of  paper  must  be  used. 
is  oorrespocdingly  large. 

The  process  i^  hem  in  To-gje  in  this  country  for  over  40  yearsi, 
during  whi<ii  tinje  :i  never  receired  any  asistance.  and  untif  1908 
was  not  even  niieiiiioned  in  the  tariff.  Under  the  present  tariff  the 
basinet  had  besrun  to  imp-rove«  new  concerns  started,  presses  were 
imported  inone  being.ma<fe  in  this  country),  and  we  were  beginning 
to  get  scMne  of  the  business,  although  we  have  never  had  over  about 
50  per  cent  of  it.  The  proposed  change  in  the  tariff,  reducing  the 
du^  from  2.>  per  cent  to  15  per  c«it  and  cutting  off  the  3  cents  per 
pound  on  photogelatin  pictures,  reduces  to  the  vanishing  point  our 
diance  of  doing  business  succesfully. 

We  realize  that  it  woiild  be  futile  to  ask  for  a  higher  duty  on 
photogelatin  printed  matter  at  this  time,  although  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  conditions  and  facts  warrant  it.  but  we  do  a^  that  the 
present  rate  be  not  reduced  and  that  a  careful  examination  be  made 
of  the  relative  cost  of  labor  and  materials  here  and  abroad  in  justifi- 
cation of  this  request.  Labor  in  Grermany  is  about  one-third  to  one- 
half  what  it  is  here,  and  paper,  gelatin,  and  other  materials  are 
almost  exactly  one-half  what  they  are  here. 

The  exports  of  photogelatin  work  from  this  country  are  probably 
less  than  $10,000  a  year,  but  the  importations  amount  to  nearly  7*> 
per  cent  of  the  entire  business. 

In  Germanjr  huge  factories  operating  20  or  more  power  pres9e> 
each  are  running  from  10  to  14  hours  a  day  and  employing  thousands 
of  people,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  same  "is  true  of  France,  England. 
Austria,  and  Belgium.  The  T'nited  States  is  their  ver>'  liot  cus- 
tomer, and  thev  have  practically  the  entire  trade  of  South  America 
and  Canada,  tn  a  word,  we  have  no  foreign  market  and  are  beinir 
crowded  out  of  our  own. 

The  United  States  Government  often  calls  for  photogelatin  work 
in  their  specifications,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  that  peculiarly 
American  institution— the  Smithsonian  Institution — ^is  getting  at  leait 
part  of  its  illustrations  from  abroad  and  not  on  a  basis  of  the  foreign 
products  being  superior,  you  can  see  how  we  are  placed. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  monopoly,  we  do  not  expect  to  get  anv  foreign 
business,  we  do  not  even  ask  for  any  advantage  over  our  alien  com- 
petitors in  our  own  country,  but  we  would  like  to  have  for  ourselves 
and  the  worfanen  we  employ  the  privilege  and  the  opportunity  of 
competing  with  them  on  something  like  even  terms. 

We  court  the  most  careful  scrutirfy  into  the  matter  to  see  whether 
we  are  likely  to  be  put  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  our  competitorj^ 
abroad  under  the  proposed  tariff. 
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There  is  an  active  and  sleepless  factor  operating  against  us  con- 
tinually and  at  this  very  moment,  namely,  the  importers  of  photo- 
gelatin  products,  who  are  naturally  more  interested  in  buying  their 
goods  cheaply  than  in  sustaining  any  home  industry.  I  beg  that 
you  will  carefully  weigh  their  arguments  in  the  balance  with  our  own 
and  that  our  interests,  though  comparatively  small,  will  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  final  analysis. 

1  suppose  no  one  assumes  that  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  is  an 
absolutely  perfect  instrument,  and  if  errors  or  oversights  have  crept 
into  it,  may  not  these  exceptions  apply  in  the  case  ot  our  own  small 
business? 

If  the  duty  were  entirely  removed  on  raw  materials  and  the 
product  of  our  presses  we  would  actually  be  better  off  than  under  the 
proposed  schedule. 

We  were  unable  to  get  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  submission  of  a  written  brief  being  our  sole  opportunity 
to  state  the  facts.  None  of  these  facts  have  been  disputed,  and  our 
only  remaining  hope  for  fair  treatment  lies  in  the  hands  of  your 
conmiittee. 

We  pray  that  this  dainty  and  beautiful  process,  which  is  in  itself 
invaluable  for  fine  reproductions  of  art  pictures,  drawings,  and 
natural  objects,  be  not  discouraged,  and  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and 
the  workmen  we  employ  we  pray  that  you  will  give  us  neither  more 
nor  less  than  we  deserve  under  conditions  for  which  we  are  not 
responsible* 

Far.  341.— WALL  FAFE&. 

CIAKK  J.  BVSH  AVD  THE  PSAGSK  CO.,  B&OOXLTV,  V.  T.,  BT  CLAEK  X 

BU8H. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  J,  191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Ghairman  Senate  Finance  Cormmttee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Snr:  The  inclosed  letter  imperfectly  states  the  conditions 
bearing  upon  the  proposed  tariff  to  be  applied  to  paper  hangings  or 
wall  paper  in  the  Unaerwood  bill. 

The  generally  liberal  reductions  in  tariff  rates  applying  to  raw 
matenais  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  hangings  are  sug^gested 
by  the  comparative  list  which^  I  inclose.  Please  note  especially  the 
reductions  on  print  paper  costing  less  than  2^  cents  per  pound. 

Pwsent  rate:  Three-sixteenths  and  three-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

Proposed  rate :  Free  list. 

This  is  the  principal  material  in  cost  of  at  least  95  per  cent  of  all 
wall  paper  made  in  this  country. 

[In  cents  p«r  pound.] 

Proposed 
rate. 


QhiM: 

Noc  over  10  cents  per  pound. 

10  to  25  cents  per  pound 

D«trto«8 
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These  materials  used  for  sizing  colors  form  tlie  second  largest  iU»m 
of  material  cost  of  paper  hangings. 

These  reductions  should  reduce  costs  very  considerably,  saving  in 
some  factories  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  yearly. 

Bronze  powders. — Present  rate,  12*cents  per  pound;  proposed  rate, 
25  per  cent. 

The  25  per  cent  rate  is  equal  to  about  7  cents  per  pound,  a  saving 
of  5  cents  per  pound  on  a  material  used  in  enormous  quantities. 
Wall-paper  manufacturers  are  by  far  the  largest  consumers  of  bronze 
powders. 

Grownd  rmcas. — ^Present  rate,  10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent : 
proposed  rate,  15  per  cent 

Tne  principal  users  of  ground  mica  are  the  wall-paper  manufac- 
turers. 

The  above  items  are  the  largest  in  wall-paper  material  costs,  form- 
ing, say,  five-sixths  of  total  material  costs.  The  remaining  item- 
that  of  pulp  colors — will  be  greatlj  reduced  in  cost  by  the  very  gen- 
eral and  liberal  redud;ions  in  duties  on  the  many  material^  used  in 
their  production.  It  is  impossible  to  accurately  estimate  this  reduc- 
tion, but  it  will  be  considerable. 

Tne  Underwood  bill  reduces  tariffs  on  very  many  items  used  in 
wall-paper  mills  not  shown  in  the  appended  ust.  All  mill  supplies 
and  machinery  are  affected  favorably  to  the  manufacturers. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  these  reduced  tariffs  on  materials  will  l)e 
equivalent  in  effect  to  an  increased  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  manu- 
factured goods. 

To  leave  the  duty  on  paper  hangings  at  25  per  cent  is  in  effect  to 
raise  it;  being  already  nearly  prohibitory,  it  will  effect  a  result  far 
from  the  intentions  of  the  committee  and  work  positive  injustice  to 
dealers  and  consumers  throughout  the  country.  The  rate  should  In* 
amended  to  read  10  per  cent  or  not  above  15  per  cent  in  the  interest- 
of  consistency  and  to  conform  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  an»l 
certainly  to  the  desire  of  your  committee.  \ 

I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any  further  information  in  my  power  at 
your  convenience.    I  am  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  until  Satiurdav. 

rinclosnro.l 

The  Prager  Co.. 
Jimoklyn.  N.  Y.,  April  2.'<.  /9/.f. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Senate  Finanee  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  In  your  tariff  biH  paper  haugiiigB  remain  dutiable  at  25  iH»r 
(«nt  ad  valorem,  the  same  as  for  many  years.  This  rate  has  nlwa3'8  prevwitfd 
any  considerable  Importation  of  paper  hangings  even  during  the  year»  of  'KKL 
to  1900,  inclusive,  when  the  American  manufacturers  in  combination  niaintnliMN) 
by  agreement  a  scale  of  prices  much  higher  than  those  now  prevaiHng. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  have  long  since  ceased  to  need  or  depend  aii«»ii  • 
protective  tariff,  as  the  cheap  and  medium  grades  are  produced  here  at  as  lorn* 
cost  and  sold  at  as  low  prices  in  all  staple  lines  as  ansrwhere  in  the  world,  an^ 
the  excessive  tariff  of  25  per  cent  makes  it  continually  possible  to  renew  \hf\ 
artificially  high  prices  current  during  the  years  1892  to  1900,  .-^nd  stiinds  ss  a 
constant  menace  to  dealers  and  consumers  alike.  It  should  be  lowered  roflte- 
rlaUy  in  the  interest  of  stable  and  fair  prices.  The  present  duty  of  25  \^ 
cent  is  almost  prohibitive,  as  under  its  operation  imports  of  finished  primed 
wall  papers  form  not  over  3  i^r  cent  of  the  wall  paper  consumed  In  the  TnUM 

States. 

The  apparent  increase  In  Importations  during  the  past  six  years  is  rnnsed  W 
importations  of  a  grade  of  paper  called  Oatmeals,  or  Holzmehls.  which  l9  UinK4| 
used  by  wall-paper  printers  by  printing  ornamental  designs  npon  its  siirfj*« 
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before  beiug  niarketedt  and  to  some  extent  It  is  applied  to  the  wall  as  a  plain 
surface,  not  ornamented  or  printed. 

The  labor  cost  of  printing  wall  paper  In  the  United  States  is  not  over  60 
cents  per  100  rolls  for  the  entire  product,  which  is  sold  by  the  manufacturers 
at  au  average  price  of  about  5  cents  per  roll. 

The  raw  material  principally  used,  being  paper  costing  less  than  2^  cents  per 
I>oaod,  is  to  be  admitted  free,  which  will  no  doubt  materially  reduce  manu- 
facturing cos|;s. 

Glue,  dextrines,  starches,  knd  clays  are  produced  in  our  own  country  as 
cheaply  as  elsewhere. 

.\iiilines  are  to  carry  a  moderately  Ircreased  duty,  but  it  is  unlilsely  that 
domestic  prices  or  costs  on  the  cheaper  pulp  colors  used  in  wall-paper  printing 
will  be  materially  increased  thereby. 

Only  the  better  grades  of  foreign  wall  papers  are  brought  to  this  country, 
:iud  the  present  rate  of  25  per  cent  is  a  tax  upon  imports  of  not  less  than  3 
cents  per  roll,  assuming  the  average  iToreign  cost  to  be  12  cents  per  roll,  which 
is  a  fair  estimate.  This  rate  is  unfair,  prohibitive,  and  unnecessary  and 
should  be  reduced.  A  rate  of  15  per  cent  would  meet  every  fair  claim  that 
could  be  made  by  American  manufacturers  upon  any  correct  statement  of 
**  difference  in  labor  cost  '*  and  be  a  distinct  and  positive  relief  to  dealers  and 
consumers  generally. 

A  tariff  rate  of  10  per  cent  would  furnish  ample  protection  for  any  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost  between  Europe  and  this  country  and  would  benefit  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  use  of  the  raw  material  known  as  Oatmeals  or 
Holzmehls. 

.\  reduced  tariff  would  probably  Increase  the  total  revenue  to  some  extent 
and  without  the  disturbance  of  the  domestic  industry  in  any  way. 

Every  reason  advanced  for  the  reduction  of  any  tariff  rate  on  finished  prod- 
ucts can  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  this  item  in  the  schedule,  and  your 
committee  should  take  such  action  regarding  it  as  is  consistent  with  the  general 
policy  followed  in  other  schedules  and  expected  by  the  American  people.  We 
shalf  be  glad  to  supply  any  further  facts  or  Information. 

Respectfully,  The  Pbaoeb  Oo.,   . 

By  Clark  J.  Bush. 

Comparison  of  present  and  proposed  tariff  rates  on  raw  materials  used  in 

production  of  paper  hangings. 


fkneic. 
Ciwc. . . 

Sfelkrlic. 


Present  rate. 


tVtairflted  acids 

AsuBoBlft  muriate 

CbbcMbofbariuin 

CMl-iireakxrs 

Aailtaie«lts 

Pytwwi  extxacu 

<HW,  act  over  10  cents  per  pound 
OlHi.  Ifr to  25  cents  per  pound. . . 


e  and  satin  white. 


'K 


nm 


taHvliite. 


^'haaciay 

•'nnndmica 

Bronse  powders. 


Potato  starch 

P&perimder  24  cents  per  pomid. 


3  cents  per  pound 

7  cents  per  pound 

5  cents  per  pound 

35  cents  per  pound 

25  per  cent 

I  to  2|  cents  per  pound. 


20  per  cent 

Free 

15  per  cent 

2\  cents  per  pound 

25  per  cent 

1 J  cents  per  iM>und 

*  cent  per  pound 

$1.50  per  ton 

8  cente  per  pound 

25  per  cent 

4|  cents  per  pound 

I  to  1  cent  per  pound 

24  cents  per  pound 

25  per  cent 

4i  cents  per  pound 

I  cent  per  pound 

30  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

tl  per  ton 

12.00  per  ton 

10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent. 
12  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent. . 


1|  cents  per  pound 

•A  cent  i>er pound  to  2^  cents  value; 

-^  cent  per  pound  to  2)  cents 

value. 


Proposed  rate. 


i  cent  per  pound. 
5  cents  per  pound. 
2^  cents  per  pound. 

4  cents  per  iM>und. 
15  per  cent. 

]  to  2i^  cents  per  pound. 

\  cent  per  pound. 

.30  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

I  cent  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

15  per  cent. 

}  cent  per  i>ound. 

20  per  cent  (lowered). 

Do. 

Do. 
15  per  cent  (lowered). 
20  per  cent  (lowered). 

5  per  cent  (lowered). 
25  per  cent  flowered). 
10  per  cent  (towered). 
25  per  cent  (lowered). 
-^  cent  per  pound. 

20  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

50  cents  per  ton. 

tl.25  per  ton. 

15  per  cent. 

25  per  cent,  new  rate,  about,  to  7 

cents  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
Free. 
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Comparison  of  present  and  proposed  tariff  rates  on  raw  materials  used  in 

production  of  paper  hangings — Continued. 


Paper  above  2|  cents  per  pound 

and  to  4  cents  per  pound. 
Paper,  4  to  5  cents  i>er  pound — 
Paper  above  5  cents  per  pound . . 

Bristles,  sorted 

Acids: 

Acetic , 

Carbolic 

Hydrochlonio-muriatic 

Sulphuric 

Albumen 

Ammonia  muriate 

Blue  vitriol 

Borax 

Bristles,  crude 

Ck>balt 

Copperas 

Oum  copal 

Indieo 

Casern , 

Irish  moss 

PmIs  green 

London  purple 

Potash: 

Crude 

Sulphate 

Muriate 

Soda  ash 

Turpentine  spirits 

Wool  and  wool  wastes 

Wool  flocks 

Wool  shoddy 


Present  rate. 


I  cent  per  pound 

A  oout  per  pound 

15  per  cent 

7^  cents  per  pound 

f  cent  per  pound 

Free 

do 

i  cent  per  pound 

3  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound , 

i  cent  per  pound 

2  cents  per  pound 

Free 

do 

Mg  cent  per  pound 

Free 

do 

do 

i  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent. . 

15  per  cent 

do 


Proposed  rate. 


Free 

.do 

do 

f  cent  per  pound . . 

Free 

High . 

10  cents  per  pound . 
23  cents  per  pound . 


12  per  cent. 

Do. 
7  cents  per  poimd. 

Free. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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New  York,  May  5, 191S, 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com/ndttee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  large  handlers  of  paper  hangings,  both  domes- 
tic and  forei^,  and  are  therefore  interested  in  the  new  tariff  ached- 
nle  as  applying  to  this  commodity. 

The  present  situation  in  this  country  as  regards  foreign  paper 
hangings  is  that  comparatively  few  of  them  are  t>rou^ht  over,  owing 
to  the  wide  disparity  in  price  as  compared  to  domestic  goods  of  the 
same  grade. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  have  practically  controlled  this  mar- 
ket  for  the  past  50  years,  and  have  been  able  under  the  present  rate — 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem — ^to  maintain  prices  at  least  40  per  cent  higher 
than  those  at  present  obtaining,  and  this  without  materially  increas  • 
inff  imports  to  the  disurbance  of  the  domestic  industry. 

Durmg  the  years  between  1892  and  1900^  under  control  of  the 
National  Wall  Paper  Co.,  a  merger  including  practically  all  the 
factories  in  this  country,  and  by  further  consoliaation  into  me  Conli- 
nental  Wall  Paper  Co.,  which  took  place  in  1898  and  has  oontinued 
for  two  ensuing  years,  the  average  price  of  wall  papers  to  the  dealer 
was  maintained  at  at  least  40  per  cent — ^higher  prices  than  have 
prevailed  during  the  past  13  years. 

It  is  evident  uiat  the  wall-paper  industry  has  long  since  outnown 
the  necessity  of  any  tariff  protection,  for  m  view  of  the  fact  autie^ 
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upon  the  raw  materials,  such  as  raw  stock,  costing  less  than  2^  cents 
per  pound,  glues,  dextrines,  bronze  powders,  ground  micas,  and 
Dearly  all  the  chemicals,  enter  into  the  production  of  pulp  colors, 
that  it  is  high  time  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  was  reduced  in 
the  interest  of  the  dealers  and  the  public  generally. 

A  great  many  desirable,  saleable,  attractive  decorations  are  made 
abroad  which  ^ould  be  allowed  to  enter  this  market  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  duty,  while  the  present  fact  is  that  the  average  dealer  is 
unable  to  oner  his  customer  paper  hangings  made  abroad  owing  to 
the  wide  disparity  in  price,  caused  to  a  considerable  extent  by  present 
duty  of  25  per  cent  and  the  transportation  charges,  which  combined 
th^  can  advance  on  the  foreign  cost  of  about  38^  per  cent. 

WaU  paper  is  a  decorative  material,  and  a  little  freer  trade  in 
this  commodity  would  stimulate  American  manufacturers  in  the 
direction  of  qualit]^,  better  designing,  and  coloring,  and  would  no 
doubt  prove  beneficial  to  the  manufacturing  industry  here. 

Cheap  wall  papers  are  made  better  ana  cheaper  in  this  country 
than  anywhere  on  the  globe,  and  no  invasion  of  this  market  by  foreign 
product  could  by  any  possibility  occur. 

We  strongly  urge  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  of  25  per  cent 
to  one  of  10  per  cent  or  not  over  15  per  cent,  as  we  feel  certain  that 
this  action  would  not  disturb  the  indlustry  to  any  serious  degree,  but 
would  give  the  dealer  and  consumer  a  little  wider  range  of  selection, 
improve  the  general  decoration  of  American  homes,  and  perhaps 
restrain  local  manufacturers  to  some  extent  against  forming  price 
combinations,  which  have  invariably  worked  hardship  and  injustice 
to  the  j(4)bing  and  retain  dealers  as  well  as  to  the  consumer& 

We  ask  your  serious  attention  to  this  item  in  the  schedule  and  such 
action  as  is  fair  under  all  the  circumstances. 


Par.  840.— MAVUFACTTJBBS  OF  PAPES. 

fKAVCIS  E.  HAHILTQN,  82  BROADWAY,  2ffXW  TOBK,  K.  T.,  ON  BBHALF 
or  THX  OCPOBTXBS  OT  PAPER  HAXfOmOS,  ETC. 

The  Senate  Finance  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentijsmen:  On  behalf  of  those  interested  in  the  importation  of 
'Taper  hangings  with  paper  back^  or  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  paper,"  and  as  well  in  the  interest  of  certain  American 
manufacturers  who  use  very  considerable  Quantities  of  imported 
'oatmeals/'  being  paper  hangings  in  an  unnnished  state^  we  pray 
that  these  goods  oe  placed  in  a  separate  clause  in  the  above  para- 
graph and  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  fixed  at  10  per  cent  instead  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  the  paragraph  shall  read  as  follows : 

MO.  Jacquard  designs  on  ruled  paper,  or  cut  on  Jacquard  cards,  and  parts  of  such 
designs,  cardboard  and  bristol  board,  preesboards  or  press  paper,  and  wrapping  paper, 
not  specially  pro\ided  for  in  this  section,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Paper  hangings 
with  paper  back,  or  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  10  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows : 

The  principal  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
hsngings  are  glue,  dextrines,  bronze  powders,  and  ground  micas. 
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Th'e  JtieiHs  «»ia?tinai«e-  rc^utsfclT,  fiv-e^^sbrths  of  the  totsl  material  cost 
of  pAj*er  hangJTtgs.  i.ifd  ti-c  T»i^*«'fat  l-iH  ppduces  the  duty  upon  each 
of  thf  sitme. 

Giue.  2i  cems  per  v>-.j>d,  reJjowi  to  1  cent  per  pound;  costing  10 
c*-ni'>  per  jk^tithI-  re*d'jcted  ir*>m  2-3  \o  15  per  cent  aa  ralorem. 

Dextrines-  1*  cent*  f»er  iK*uij'i.  reJyced  to  three-fourths  cent  i>er 
p«>und. 

Bronze  powder?,  12  cents  f*er  jK*und,  nnluced  to  25  per  cent  a<l 
ralorem,  equ&i  tM  a^«out  7  cecis  per  pound. 

Ground  mic^s.  10  cents  per  p«>'ind  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
reduced  to  15  p**r  ceni  ad  Talorem. 

TTiese  reducuoii>  give  an  added  protection  to  the  home  manuiac- 
tureis  as  agaii^t  the  iniported  hangings  of  at  least  10  per  cent—  that 
is.  if  the  duty  uiH>n  paper  hanging  had  been  increased  10  per  cent 
in  the  prc»pi*$ed  hill,  the  result  to  the  home  manufactures  would  Im* 
equal  to  the  result  airiTed  at  hy  the  above  reductions  of  the  raw 
materials. 

In  other  worsts,  the  ol'^  duty  rate  of  25  per  cent  on  paper  hangings 
has  been  actually  advancetl  to  35  per  cent  by  the  reductions  upon 
glue,  dextiines,  6ronze  powders,  and  ground  micas. 

Hie  promise  of  the  Denoocritic  Party  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Uvinor.  In  this  line  the  proposed  reduced  duties  upon  the  raw  mate- 
riak  will  result  in  increasing  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  American 
people  unless  the  bill  also  materially  reduces  the  rate  on  the  foreign 
product,  so  that  it  may  enter  into  competition  with  the  home 
manufacturers. 

The  promise  of  Chairman  Underwood  was  to  create  a  **  competitive 
tariff/* 

Under  the  rate  of  25  ]>er  cent  on  paper  hangings  now  in  the  hiU  the 
tariff  is  prohibitive. 


Pur.  S40.— PAPER  BAGS,  ETC. 

THB  CLASP  XNTXLOPB  CO..  KSW  TOSK  CITT.  AND  OTHSB8. 

New  York,  May  2U  1913 
The  Finance  CoMMrrrEE. 

United  States  Senate: 

We,  the  uuJerslgajJ,  maauiactur^»rs  of  paper  bags  and  other  goods 
manufactured  from  paper,  hereby  protest  against  tne  discrimination^ 
arainst  our  manufactures  as  shown  by  section  340  of  the  tariff  schinl- 
uTe,  which  imposes  a  tax  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  paper,  the 
raw  material  from  which  paper  bags  and  these  aforesaid  manu- 
factures from  paper  are  made:  said  paper  varying  in  price  from  2\ 
cents  per  pound  to  3J  cents  per  pound  net  f.  o.  b.,  and  is  manufiic- 
tured  from  mechanical  ground  wood  pulp  and  chemical  sulphite  and 
sulphate  pulp,  while  other  large  consumers — the  newspaper  pii?>- 
Ushers — oi  paper  made  from  this  same  material,  mechamcal  ground 
wood  and  cnemical  sulphite  pulp,  have  had  their  raw  material,  **nevrf^ 
print  paper,''  placed  on  the  iree  list. 

Sucn  discrimination  is  destructive  of  that  basis  of  fair  competition 
which  has  been  claimed  as  the  proper  standard  of  just  and  necessart 
tariff  revision.     Such  discrimination  will  utterly  destroy   the  faw 
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competition  in  a  great  American  industry  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  so-called  trusts,  who  manufacture  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
paper  bags  in  the  United  States  to-day.  These  two  combinations 
own  large  tracts  of  timberland  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  from 
which  they  secure  their  supply  of  pulp  wood  duty  free  for  the 
manufacture  of  bag  paper  in  their  own  paper  mills  and  mills  they 
control,  from  which  they  manufacture  their  pager  bags;  while  we,  the 
independent  manufacturers  of  paper  bags,  buy  in  the  open  market  our 
supply  of  raw  material,  bag  paper,  made  n-om  mecnanical  ground 
wood  pulp,  sulphite  pulp,  and  sulphate  pulp,  on  which,  under  section 
No.  340  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  placed  against  us  and 
in  favor  of  our  competitors— the  paper-bag  trusts. 

We  protest  against  this  injustice.  We  ask  that  the  duty  on  our 
raw  material,  paper  not  above  3^  cents  per  pound,  from  wnich  our 
manufactures  are  made  be  placed  on  the  free  list  and  put  us  on  a 
fair  basis  of  competition  with  the  Paper  Bag  Trust,  and  confer  on 
us  the  same  privileges  in  securing  free  raw  material  for  our  manu- 
.  factures  that  nas  been  accorded  the  newspaper  publishers,  who  receive 
their  raw  material  (news  print  paper)  free,  under  section  575,  news 
print  paper  being  made  rrom  tne  same  materials  from  which  bag 
paper  is  made,  only  in  slightly  different  proportions. 

Under  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  pulp'  and  paper  under 
4  cents  a  pound  made  from  free-land  wood  is  admitted  duty  free. 

The  present  Congress  imposes  a  duty  of  25  ])er  cent  ad  valorem  on 
wrapping  paper  and  puts  news  print  paper  on  the  free  list. 

The  iJnitea  States  Senate  at  the  present  session  defeated  a  resolu- 
tion to  repeal  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada.  Since  that 
time  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  has  rendered  a  deci- 
sion that  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  under  the  favored-nation 
clause  in  their  treaties,  are  entitled  to  the  free  entry  of  pulp  and  paper 
into  the  United  States  and  privileges  accorded  Canada  under  the 
reciprocity  agreement. 

As  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wrapping  paper  is  an 
unfair  discrimination  against  the  manufacturei's  of  envelopes  and 
paper  bags  (it  being  their  raw  material)  and  is  not  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Government,  as  the  duty  can  not  be  collected  owing  to  existing 
treaties,  we  ask  that  it  be  eliminated  from  the  tariff  schedule. 

(The  following  names  were  signed  to  the  above  communication: 
The  Clasp  Envdope  Co.,  Neostyle  Envelope  Co.,  National  Paper 
Goods  Co.,  and  Mercantile  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.-  Niagara 
Envelope  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Charles  J.  Cohen  &  Son,  Philadelpnia, 
Pa.;  Union  Envelope  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Bourke-Rice  Envelope  Co., 
Hogan  Envelope  Co.,  Illinois  Envelope  Co.,  and  R.  B.  Hovler  Co., 
(^icago,  HI.;  Milwaukee  Envelope  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Tiie  Heywood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Borko- 
«ritz  Envelope  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Griffin  Envelope  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Columbia  Paper  Bag  Co.  and  Schorsch  &  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Kirscheimer  Bros.  Co.,  Cnicago,  111.) 
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[Addltioiial  memorandum  in  support  of  the  effort  of  the  independent  manuiacturera  of  paper  bin  and 
other  manufactures  from  paper  to  reduce  the  proposed  doty  of  25  per  cent  in  the  Underwood  bill  od 
wrapping:  paper  to  the  free  list.    To  be  attached  to  the  brief  dated  May  21 ,  1913,  fUed  by  the  oadenlfned .] 

To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Svhcommittee  on  Wood  Pvlp  and  Paper 
of  the  Firuince  Committee: 

There  is  produced  in  the  United  States  over  600  tons  of  bag  paper 
per  day;  65  per  cent  of  this  amount  is  manufactured  by  the  mills 
who  control  the  Paper  Bag  Trust. 

These  paper  mills  are  members  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  and  manufacture  2.000  tons  of  paper  per  day,  including 
news  print,  wrapping,  bag,  and  other  grades.  They  pay  nearly 
one-tlurd  of  the  salary  and  expenses  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bfastings,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  who  recently  appeared  before  your  com- 
mittee and  stated  to  you  that  there  were  only  three  small  mills 
making  bag  paper  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  needed  a 
protective  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

His  statement  is  incorrect,  misleading,  and  made  in  the  interests 
of  the  Paper  Bag  Trust,  whose  mills  employ  him,  and  against  the 
interests  of  the  independent  manufacturers  of  paper  bags  and  other  * 
manufactures  from  paper  who  ask  that  this  duty  be  removed,  and 
that  these  commodities  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  whose  names 
and  titles  are  signed  to  this  memorandum. 

(This  memorandum  bore  the  same  signatures  as  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding.) 


AMERICAN  PAPEB  AND  PULP  ASSOCIATION,  60  CHURCH  8TBXXT.  HEW 
TOBK,  N.  T.,  BT  ARTHUB  C.  HASTINGS,  PRS8IDXNT. 

New  York,  May  28,  1913. 
Hon.  C.  F.  Johnson, 

United  States  Senator,  WashingUmy  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Senator:  Referring  to  the  hearings  yesterday  before 
your  committee,  at  which  time  an  appearance  was  made  on  oelialf  of 
some  manufacturers  of  paper  bags'  and  other  manufacturers,  I  am 
inclosing  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  signed  by  *^E.  A.  Flanagan"  and  at- 
tached thereto  a  proposed  letter  to  be  sent  the  members  of  the  France 
Committee  and  Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Flanagan  is  the  accredited 
agent  of  the  Wayagamack  Paper  Co.,  Three  ^livers,  Quel>ec,  manu- 
facturers of  wrapping  paper  to  the  extent  of  some  3S  or  40  tons  a  day. 
I  understand.  It  is  a  mill  lately  started  and  seeking  the  United 
States  market  entirely  for  their  product.  The  absurdity  of  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  appealing  to  the  United  States  Congress  for  relief 
is  apparent.  Possibly  this  correspondence  might  also  be  added  to  the 
printed  proceeding's. 

I  am  also  inclosing  you  a  report  of  the  imports  of  paper  and  pulp 
for  the  four  months  of  this  year  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1912  and  also  a  report  for  the  previous  years  showing  the  enormous 

growth  of  the  importations  from  Canada.  As  these  importatioa< 
ave  increased  steadily  while  paying  a  duty,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  their 
would  continue  to  come  in  unaer  a  dutv  without  hurting  the  American 
manufacturer.  If  the  duty  is  entirelv  taken  oflF  it  will  result  in  a 
very  considerable  loss  in  revenue  to  tne  United  States  Giovemnient. 
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[iBdMorefl.) 

May  9,  1913. 

Gentckmen:  I  incloBe  you  a  petition  addreseed  ''To  the  honorable  members  of  th^ 
Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,'.'  protesting  against  the  tariff  of  2d^^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imper,  the  raw  material  from  which  paper  bags  are  made,  and 
askiDg  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  the  free  list. 

Please  rewrite  this  petition  on  your  letterhead,  sign,  and  return  to  me  at  once,  as 
1  am  making  a  strong  effort  to  get  your  paper  in  at  a  much  reduced  tariff  rate.  I  am 
preparing  a  brief  to  submit  to  me  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
want  your  signed  letter  attached.  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  all  the  bag 
manufacturers  and  envelope  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

Concerted  action  by  all  paper-bag  manufacturers  (except  the  trusts)  will  result  in 
Hecuring  the  United  States  Senate's  favorable  consideration  to  amend  sections  Nos. 
338  and  a40. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  your  Congressman  and  United  States  Senators  a 
strong  letter,  urging  their  support  for  a  reduction  of  the  schedules  as  above  set  forth. 

A  veiy  prompt  reply  will  be  appreciated. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  A.  Flanagan. 


To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  paper  ba^,and  other  goods  manufactured 
from  paper,  hereby  protest  against  the  discrmiinations  a^inat  our  manufactures  as 
rihown  by  sections  338  and  340  of  the  tariff  schedule,  which  impose  a  tax  of  25  per 
^ent  ad  valorem  on  paper,  the  raw  material  from  which  paper  oags  and  these  afore- 
said manu^tures  from  paper  are  made;  said  paper  varying  in  price  from  2^  cents  a 
pound  to  3|  cents  per  pound  net  f.  o.  b.,  and  is  manufactured  from  mechanical  ground 
wood  pulp  and  chemical  sulphite  and  sulphate  pulp,  while  other  large  consumers 
<  the  newspaper  publishers)  of  paper  made  from  this  same  material — ^mechanical  ground 
wcx)d  and  chemical  sulphite  pulp — ^have  had  their  material  "news-print  paper"  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

Such  discrimination  is  destructive  of  that  basis  of  fair  competition  which  has  been 
claimed  as  the  proper  standard  of  just  and  necessary  tariff  revision.  Such  discrimina- 
tion will  utterly  destiroy  the  fair  competition  in  a  great  American  industry  and  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  ''trusts"  who  manufacture  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
paper  bags  in  the  United  States  to-dav.  These  two  combinations  own  large  tracts 
of  timbenand  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  from  which  thev  secure  their  supply 
of  pulp  wood,  duty  free,  for  the  manufacture  of  bag  paper  in  their  own  paper  mills 
and  millfl  they  control  from  which  they  manufacture  their  paper  bags;  while  we,  the 
independent  manufacturers  of  paper  bags,  buy  in  the  open  market  our  supply  of  raw 
material,  bag  paper,  made  from  mechanical  ground  wood  pulp,  sulphite  pulp,  and 
>iilphate  pulp,  on  which  under  sections  338  and  340  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  aa  valorem 
vs  placed  against  us  and  in  favor  of  our  competitors,  the  papei^bag  trusts. 

\\e  protest  against  this  injustice.  We  ask  that  the  duty  on  our  raw  material,  paper 
not  above  3)  cents  per  pound  from  which  our  manu&Krtures  are  made,  be  placed  on 
the  free  list  and  put  us  on  a  fair  basis  of  competition  with  the  paper-bag  tnist,  and 
<'onfer  on  us  the  same  piMl^ge  in  securing  free  raw  material  for  our  manufactures 
that  has  been  accorded  tlm  newspaper  publishers  who  receive  their  raw  material 
news-print  paper)  free  under  section  575 — ^news-print  paper  being  made  from  the 
••^me  materials  from  which  bag  paper  is  made,  only  in  slightly  different  proportions. 

May  9,  1913. 
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Amsiugan  Paper  &  Pulp  Association. 

New  York,  Mmf  27, 1913. 

Gbntlsmsn:  ImportatioiKB  into  the  linked  States  during  the  month  of  April,  1913, 
of  printing  pap^  suitable  for  books  and  newiq|>apere  were  as  follows: 

Reported  from—  Poawta. 

Belgium 4, 7 19 

England 126,898 

Germany 65, 268 

Canada 33,483,681 

Sweden 50, 581 

Norway 20, 270 

Netherlands : 128, 139 

Scotland 53, 344 

Total 33,932.900 

From  the  values  r^)orted  it  is  apparent  that  the  only  paper  valued  at  2\  cents  or 
less  was  imported  from  Canada,  of  wnich  79  per  cent  came  in  free  of  duty. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

American  Paper  &  Pulp  Absociatton. 

Importations  of  printing  jMperfrom  Canada  for  first  four  months  of  191 S. 


January,  1913 

February,  1913 

March, 1913 

April,  1913 

For  same  period,  1912 


Total. 


Powndt. 

24,662,307 

26,338,071 

30,635,635 

33,483,681 


114,119,604 
37,527,014 


Free  of  duty. 


Potmd«. 

21,372,940 

22,418,768 

24,5n,688 

26,391,477 


94,754,873 
26,175.674 


Subject  10 
duty. 


Ponni*. 

3,28M,3(>T 

2,919.303 
6, 063,  Mr 
7,082.304 


19.364. 8Z1 
n,351.J40 


Imports  of  wood  pulp  into  the  United  States  during  the  month  of  AprU,  191S. 


AustrJa-Hungary . 

Denmark 

Germany 

Norway 

Finland 

Sweden 

Canada 

Roumania 

England 

Russia  in  Europe. 
Portugal 


Total. 


Countries. 


Mechani-  <  Chemical,    ru^^i^t 
ground.       bleached,      reached. 


Tont. 


22  I 


^P 10, 361 


10,429 


Tont. 

106 

280 

4.069 

2,996 

56 

7,369 

5,669 

136 


79 
28 


20,787 


Toiu. 


13b 

iiisi 

i,7» 


712 
41» 


(^ 


7,»1 


Monthly  importatums  for  the  four  months  ending  Apr.  SO,  191S. 


January,  1913 

February,  1913 

BCarch,1913 

April,  1913 

For  the  same  period  in  1912 


ICecbanio- 
ally  ground. 


Tom. 

13,965 
8,586 
9,012 

10,429 


42,012 
J9t642 


Chemioal, 
unbleadiea. 


26.696 
32,450 
2a»9M 
20,787 


102,926 
85,419 


TWUM. 

9.  en 

6.96 
7,2S1 


29.  m 

as.  ST 
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Comparative  table  of  imports  of  printing  paper  into  the  United  States,  by  countries  of 

origin  f  for  the  calendar  years  1909  to  1912. 


Countrte  from  whence  imported. 

19091 

19101 

• 

1911 

1912 

• 

Anrtria^Bnngary. 

Tom. 

Tom. 
179 

»71 

64.154 

1327 

Tow.     ' 
79 
198 
164,484 

718 

Tom. 
91 

IWigfaim ...  .7.      

319 

rinMle.     .                              .     ,      

22,728 

>  84, 630 
616 

RiMhnfl 

Prdtlniid.  .          .                   

200 

FlBOOB 

100 
730 
110 
114 

12B6 
1408 

215 
908 

388 
11 

642 
1,283 
S646 

206 

64 

HfTBienT 

971 

247 

Italy.... 

34 

JttpAn       .     ^         .  X . . 

Nfftbflrtemlii..... 

648 

Nonray 

1,130 

Sweden 

S400 

nthfr  ixmntiim , 

1,212 

1,612 

3 

Total 

24,911 

67,661 

69,622 

88,307 

1  Fifnres  not  seperable  by 
prior  to  Apr.  1, 1910. 
*  Indieaua  ooimtiieB  from  ? 


conntriea  from  whioh  shipments  came,  except  where  speoiflcally  indicated, 
which  peper  was  imported  valued  at  2i  cents  jwr  poond,  or  leas. 


Comparative  table  of  imports  of  wood  pulp  tnto  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 

for  the  calendar  years  1909  to  1912. 


MECHANICALLY  GROUND  WOOD. 


Coimtriea  from  whence  exported. 


Norway 

Swiden 

Canada 

Newfoundland. 

Other  ootmtrlea. 


Total. 


1909 


Tom. 
2,664 
112 
130,863 


370 


142,999 


1910 


Twu. 
3,260 
1,823 

217, 106 

811 

3,190 


226,189 


1911 


Tons. 

12,406 

14,472 

231,287 

8,024 

901 


267,089 


1912 


TofM. 
660 
3,788 
181,081 


274 


186,802 


UNBLEACHED  CHEMICAL  PULP. 


Austria-Hongary. 

Gtfmany 

Rimia 

Norway 

Swiden 

FiolMid 

Rooaunia 

ripiimark 

Oanada 

Other  coontries.. 


Total. 


4,674 
62,304 

6,009 
16,533 
46,670 


122 

36,667 

1,278 


162.767 


7,268 
68,326 

6,967 
30,730 
67,798 

2,790 


1 

36,908 

2,309 


202,081 


10,416 
60,361 

3,376 
29,776 
84,378 

3,786 


84 

29,372 

1,421 


212,908 


6,435 

62,763 

2,126 

42,688 

107,884 

4,147 

1,280 

1,022 

47,062 

1,915 


277,201 


BLEACHED  CHEMICAL'  PULP. 


Auftn^Hunnry . 

■&.•;.-.'.:::: 

Nonray 

SwhIsd.. 
Finland. 

Kaftand.,*;:!!.;: 

Guada 

Other  eocmitrtes.'.' 


Total. 


1,288 
16,777 

2,468 
27,812 

3,337 


358 

10,272 

002 

61,904 


2,920 

22,042 

790 

38,100 

4,943 

136 

309 

0,376 

329 

76,845 


1,004 

19,236 

1,401 

46,567 

9,566 

332 

268 

7,609 

440 

86,422 


766 
15,570 


40,201 
13,574 


79 

6,297 

658 

n,146 


Schedule  N. 
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Schedule  N.— SUNDRIES. 


"Tat.  342.— BBAIDS,  ETC. 

EEHSEL  COIXADAT  CO.,  TWELFTH  AND  WOOD  STBEETS,  PHILADELPHIA, 

PA. 

Philadelphia,  May  29^  1913. 
Hon.  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  Washington^  D.  C, 

Deab  Sir:  A  very  serious  blunder  has  been  made  (on  p.  87)  in  the 
sundries  schedule  of  the  new  tariff  bill.  This  error  will  mean  a  great 
hardship  to  many  manufacturers  if  the  same  is  not  corrected. 

In  paragraph  343  (p.  87,  line  1)  millineir  hat  braids,  known  as 
^'  ramie  braids,"  are  assessed  at  15  per  cent  auty. 

At  present  ramie  millinery  braias  are  assessed  the  same  as  other 
miUinery  silk  braids  at  iSO  per  cent  dutjr,  and  ramie  millinery  braids 
are  only  used  as  a  luxury  on  high-priced  hats,  the  same  as  a  silk 
millinery  braid,  and  they  positively  should  be  classed  for  the  same 
duty. 

We  feel  sure  that  this  error  was  made  on  account  of  the  deliberately 
false  statement  of  the  Straw  Goods  Importers'  Association  claiming 
that  no  ramie  braids  were  made  in  the  United  States. 

We  manufacture  at  our  factory  in  Philadelphia  thousands  of  pieces 
of  these  ramie  braids,  and  there  are  17  other  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  who  also  make  ramie  braids. 

The  raw  material,  known  as  ramie  sliver,  is  assessed  at  15  per  cent 
duty,  the  same  as  the  finished  braid,  and  not  only  will  the  entire  indus- 
try of  making  ramie  braids  be  destroyed,  but  the  very  much  greater 
industry  of  making  silk  millinery  braids  will  also  be  wiped  out,  as  the 
ramie  braids  so  closely  resemble  the  silk  millinery  braids  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  told  apart  except  b^  an  expert. 

We  simply  ask  for  justice  in  this  matter  and  feel  sure  that  it  is 
the  intention  and  policy  of  your  committee  to  grant  this.  We  strongly 
urge  you  to  investigate  our  statements  with  your  experts  and  trust 
that  this  obvious  wrong  will  be  corrected. 

We  therefore  request  that  the  word  "  ramie  "  be  stricken  from  para- 

Eaph  343  (p.  87),  and  if  this  be  done,  these  ramie  braids  will  then 
assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  other  braids  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

The  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  have 
filed  a  similar  brief  on  this  subject. 
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1508  TARIFF   SCHEDULES. 

Par.  343.— STRAW  HATS  AND  BKAIBS. 

BBONSTON  BBOS.  &  CO.,  21-29  WEST  FOimXH  STBEXT,  HEW  YOBX,  H.  T. 

New  York,  April  25.  1911 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons,    ' 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir  :  To  revise  the  duty  upward  on  the  raw  material  and  revise  the 
duty  downward  on  the  finished  product,  both  paying  the  same  rate, 
means  commercially  that  the  raw  material  is  excluded  from  devel- 
opment  in  this  country.. 

We  think  such  provision  has  been  incorporated  in  the  tariff 
through  inadvertence. 

Paragraph  348,  line  18,  of  House  bill  10  (344,  lines  15  and  16,  of 
House  .bill  3321)  provides  for  the  same  duty  on  men's  and  women's 
blocked  untrimmed  hats  as  for  a  trimmed  and  ready-to-wear  hat. 

Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  the  duty  on  blocked  untrimmed  hats 
is  35  per  cent,  and  trimmed  hats  pay  50  per  cent. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  they  both  pay  40  per  cent. 

Our  entire  business  is  importing,  trimming,  and  finishing  men's 
blocked  hats.  This,  of  course,  we  could  not  do  if  the  above  provision 
should  become  the  law. 

May  we  ask  your  aid  in  restoring  the  differential  between  these 
two  products,  of  which  we  are  sending  you  to-day  samples  by  express? 

[Inclosures.] 

Untrimmed  block  hat. 

Cost  in  Italy $3.2500 

Duty,  If  at  40  per  cent 1.3000 

Trimming  in  America  (including  packing) 2.3000 

Ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  landing  charges .5000 

7.4100 
Imported  trimmed. 

Cost  of  body 3. 2500 

Cost  of  trimming 1.3100 

Duty  at  40  per  cent 1.S200 

Ocean  freight,  paclclng,  insurance,  landing  charges .T500 

a9$0n 

Untrimmed  blocked  hats 3.250O 

Duty,  if  at  26  per  cent .8125 

Trimming  in  America,  including  packing 2.3600 

Ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  charges .5000 

6.(k22^ 

Our  imported  blocked  shell  has  no  trimming  of  any  nature  whatever,  either 
inside  or  outside.  We  add  from  55  to  75  per  cent  expenses  to  the  imported  arti- 
cle before  it  is  ready  for  use. 

[Tariff  of  1807.1 

Paragraph  400.    •    •     *    hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed  of  straw,  chi^ 
grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  whether  wholly  or  partly  maiiolic- 
turned  but  not  trimmed,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  trimmed,  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


SCHEDULE   N.  1&09 

[Tariff  of  1900.] 

Paragrapb  422.  *  *  *  bats,  bonnets,  and  boods  composed  wbolly  or  In 
cbief  value  of  straw,  cblp,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  cuba  bark, 
or  manila  bemp,  wbetber  wbolly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  trimmed,  80 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  trimmed,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

[Underwood  bill,  U.  B.  3321.] 

Line  12  Paragrapb  314.    •    *    *    bats,  bonnets,  and.  boods  composed 
Line  13  wbolly  or  in  cbief  value  of  straw,  cbip,  grass,  palm  leaf, 
Line  14  willow,  osier,  rattan,  cuba  bark,  ramie,  or  manila  b^np, 
IJne  15  wbetber  wbolly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  blocked 
Line  16  or  trimmed,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  blocked  or  trimmed. 
Line  17  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Unless  words  in  line  15  and  words  in  line  16  are  omitted,  as  in  tbe  two  pre- 
ceding tariffs,  tbe  dnty  on  tbe  raw  material  is  increased  5  per  cent  and  on  tbe 
finiabed  product  decreased  10  per  cent,  tbereby  preventing  tbe  operation  of  our 
present  business  of  importing  blocked  straw  bats  and  trimming  tbem  in  tbis 
country. 


BKieHAX-HOPXIHB  CO.,  BALTXMOBE,  MD.,  BY  JAMS8  S.  HITLL,  SEC&STABT. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  30^  1919. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons,  Chairman^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C, 

DsAB  Sib  :  As  manufacturers  of  straw  hats,  we  direct  your  attention 
to  paragraph  343  of  House  bill  3321  covering  straw  braids  and  straw 
hats.  The  effect  of  this  paragraph  is  to  maintain  the  duty  on  straw 
braid — our  raw  material — at  15  per  cent,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
tinished  hats  from  50  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  and  on  unfinished  hats 
from  35  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Our  argument  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  favor  of  re- 
taining the  duty  now  in  force  appears  in  the  printed  hearings,  Sched- 
ule N,  pages  49,  87,  et  seq.,  to  wnich  we  respectfully  refer  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  arguments  which  were  advanced  for  maintenance  of 
these  duties.  A  part  of  our  argument  was  addressed  toward  a  change 
in  the  language  of  tiie  present  law  to  overcome  an  obvious,  unfair  dis- 
tinction  between  untnmmed  and  trimmed  hats  composed  of  sewed 
rtraw  braid. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  circular  letter  which  has  been 
sent  broadcast  to  different  parts  of  the  country  inclosing  the  form  of 
another  letter  with  a  request  that  the  second  letter  l:^  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senators.  We  protest  against  the  facts  contained  in 
this  circular  letter,  and  reiterate  that  afl  of  the  facts  in  the  brief  of 
the  Straw  Goods  Association  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee are  correct.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  your  good 
offices  not  to  change  the  language  of  tne  Underwood  bill  affecting 
straw  hats.  This  language  was  made  after  a  very  careful  investiga- 
tion by  the  committee.  If  any  change  should  be  made,  it  should  be 
to  put  the  rates  back  where  they  were  imder  the  present  law — ^that  is, 
unmanufactured  hat  bodies  35  per  cent,  and  manufactured  hat  bodies 
50  per  cent. 
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TOWHSEND   GBACE   CO.,   209-211   NOBTH   FAYETTE   STKEET.    BALTIXOBE. 

MD.,  BY  S.  CLINTON  TOWNSEND,  PBESIBENT. 

Baltimore,  May  *,  iS/i. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons,  Chairman^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  straw  hats,  we  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  paragraph  343  of  H.  JR.  3321,  covering  straw  braids  and  straw 
hats. 

The  effect  of  this  paragraph  is  to  maintain  the  duty  on  straw  braid 
(our  raw  material)  at  15  per  cent  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  finished 
hats  from  50  to  40  per  cent  and  on  unfinished  hats  from  35  to  25  per 
cent. 

Our  argument  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  favor  ot 
retaining  the  duty  now  in  lorce  appears  in  the  printed  hearings. 
Schedule  N,  pages  49,  87,  et  seq.,  to  which  we  respectfully  refer  for 
a  full  discussion  of  the  arguments  which  were  aavanced  for  main- 
tenance of  these  duties. 

A  part  of  our  argument  was  addressed  toward  a  change  in  the 
language  of  the  present  law  to  overcome  an  obvious  unfair  distinc- 
tion between  untrimmed  and  trimmed  hats  composed  of  sewed  stra^ 
braid. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  circular  letter  which  has  been 
sent  broadcast  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  inclosing  the  form 
of  another  letter,  with  a  request  that  the  second  letter  be  sent  to  tli' 
United  States  Senators.  We  protest  against  the  facts  contained  in 
this  circular  letter  and  reiterate  that  all  of  the  facts  in  the  brief  of 
the  Straw  Goods  Association  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Cnni- 
mittee  are  correct. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  your  good  offices  not  to  chang*' 
the  language  of  the  Underwood  bill. affectmg  straw  hats.  This  lan- 
guage was  made  after  a  very  careful  investigation  by  the  committe^^ 
If  any  change  should  be  made  it  should  be  to  put  the  rates  ba^'k; 
where  they  were  under  the  present  law — that  is,  unmanufactured  ha« 
bodies  35  per  cent  and  manufactured  hat  bodies  50  per  cent. 


SAMUEL  PHILLIPSON,  BALTIMOBE,  MB.,  AND  0TREB8. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Jfarch  SI,  191-^. 
Hon.  John  Walter  Smith, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

DuAR  Sir:  We  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  the  serioni 
effect  which  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  manufactured  s^ewn  stmv 
hats  would  have  upon  that  industry  in  this  country.  Under  the  pre^ 
ent  rate  of  duty,  which  has  prevailed  for  many  years,  American  man 
ufacturers  by  the  closest  application  and  greatest  economy  have  be^J 
able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product.  To-day  more  sewn  stm^i 
hats  made  abroad  are  imported  into  this  country  than  ever,  and  thi 
increase  in  importation  has  been  very  large  during  the  past  thn*! 
years;  and  the  outlook  is  that  this  increase  in  importation  will  coi^ 
tinue  unless  the  American  manufacturer  is  given  just  proteotiA] 
against  the  foreign  product. 
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*  • 

A  brief  on  the  tariff  schedule  on  straw  goods  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  evening  of  January  29,  while 
this  committee  was  holding  hearings  on  Schedule  N.  This  brief  is 
printed  in  Beport  No.  22,  pages  4369-4376,  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  only  brief  filed  before  the  com- 
mittee asking  for  a  slight  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  imported  sewn 
straw  hats  was  that  filed  by  Bronston  Bros.  &  Co.  and  published  in 
Report  No.  24,  pages  4688-4689,  of  the  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

We  wish  to  inform  you  that  Bronston  Bros.  &  Co.  is  a  New  York 
firm  who  import  sewn  hats  which  have  been  bleached,  sewn,  sized, 
blocked,  pressed,  and  finished,  ready  for  trimming.  These  hats  under 
the  present  tariff  are  brought  in  under  a  duty  of  3j5  per  cent,  whereas 
the  trimmed  hat  is  brought  in  under  a  duty  of  60  per  cent.  This  duty 
of  35  per  cent  was  never  intended  to  be  applied  to  this  class  of  hats, 
for  the  same  were  not  imported  at  the  time  when  the  present  schedule 
was  enacted,  but  was  intended  to  apply  to  woven  hats,  for  the  amount 
of  domestic  labor  required  for  manufacturing  woven  hats  is  not  as 
great  as  that  required  for  sewn  hats. 

Bronston  Bros.  &  Co.  was  the  first  firm  to  take  advantage  of  this 
oversight  in  the  tariff  and  to  import  the  hats  almost  practically  fin- 
ished— all  but  the  trimming.  Although  they  started  their  business 
only  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  they  are  now  importing  and  trim- 
ming hats  at  the  rate  of  over  300  dozen  a  day.  During  the  past  six 
months  two  other  fiirms  in  New  York  have  gone  into  the  business  of 
importing  hats  from  Italy,  being,  in  fact,  agents  or  representatives  of 
the  Italian  manufacturers;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  number  of 
hats  imported  next  year  will  be  more  than  double  the  number  of  hats 
imported  during  the  present  year.  By  this  you  can  see  that  we  are 
constantly  meeting  with  active  and  growing  competition  with  foreign 
hats. 

In  the  brief  of  Bronston  Bros.  &  Co.  there  appears  the  following 
clause : 

While  we  import  the  sheU  or  body  of  the  hat.  we  are  American  manufacturers 
to  no  small  degree,  •  ♦  *  which  enables  us  to  come  before  you  without  the 
frar  of  being  assailed  as  selfish  importers,  wholly  unmindful  of  American  labor 
and  investment,  l>oth  of  which  elements  are,  in  proportion  to  our  business,  quite 
as  much  a  part  of  ours  as  of  the  firm  who  builds  from  the  braid  where  we  build 
from  Uie  shell. 

This  clause  is  verv  misleading,  for  what  is  termed  the  shell  or  body 
i>  the  hat  completely  made,  ready  for  trimming,  which  is  the  last  of 
the  many  processes.  Moreover,  this  clause  gives  one  the  impression 
that  Bronston  Bros.  &  Co.  employ  American  labor  which  might  other- 
wise be  unemployed ;  also  that  their  business  is  a  benefit  to  American 
labor.  In  refutation  of  this  we  state  and  can  conclusively  prove  that 
for  every  dollar  that  Bronston  Bros.  &  Co.  and  the  other  importers 
of  nntrimmed  sewn  hats  pay  for  the  trimming  of  these  hats  after 
thev  have  been  imported  into  this  country  they  only  displace  a  dollar 
which  would  be  paid  by  the  American  manufacturers  for  the  trim- 
ming of  similar  hats  which  would  have  been  previously  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and,  moreover,  for  every  dollar  which  they  pay  for 
the  trimmings  of  straw  hats  which  have  been  previously  made  and 
finished  in  some  foreign  country  they  take  away  from  American 
labor  $3  which  would  have  been  paid  to  American  men  and  women 
for  the  making  of  the  same  hats  if  they  had  been  previously  made  in 


-^tk^s*-"*  scsiz-^nxs. 


fftcioras.    "nimiijie  v^  oo  zmh  diink  that  the  plea  of 
BroDStcci  Bros.  &  Go.  desen^e^  liit  ^g^iesK  fcnadentkm  bom  your 


WhDe  ifae  aL|:«ccia25c«;  of  rnu^Trirf  kus  has  obIt  h&en  oondiicted 
for  a  frv  jiBU^  yeL  it  has  Iwiitif  3»  LgpuiUBt  a  biEines  that  many 
Ammean  j<otbas  azid  lar]^  rctaBas  nov  Hake  mnual  trips  to  Eng- 
land azjd  Ita!T  to  bnrr  tliiee  fmtsgn  Inis.  Under  present  oonditions 
it  is  onhr  a  isaner  of  a  fpv  jeais  before  the  sellii^  foeoes  of  tibe  for- 
eign fKfories  viH  be  so  eapipped  that  ther  mU  be  able  to  place 
foreign  goods  in  erciT  ciji  tovn.  and  Tillage  of  our  conntiy,  dis- 
placing so  m:2di  Amencan-eaamfatt^Jied  gooa«. 

To  sbov  Ton  why  the  Italiac  macc&clnrer  is  aUe  to  produce  straw 

bats  eTcn  cbeaper  than  the  F,ngiy=h  mannCMtnrer,  who  was  fmnerly 

our  chief  oocipcthor.  we  qri^yte  the  foDowing^  from  a  letter  of  Ur. 

Samuel  Fhillipscn.  a  New  iioik  jobber,  who  nsts  Elngland  and  Italy 

now  regnlarir  to  bcr  foreign  straw  hats,  not  bccaose  he  prefers  to  sell 

dienu  bat  txeanse  he  mcst  dell  them,  as  thcr  can  be  brooght  in  and 

sold  cheaper  than  the  same  American-made  good&    His  lett^  reads 

as  follows: 

Jamuamt  7X  1913. 
Mr.  WnuAM  Lcrr. 


Mr  Dkab  Mil  Lxrr :  Toor  letter  ai  tte  Sd  I— iiat  to  kand,  and  la  rq^  will 
Cire  roe  as  miKli  inforiBaooa  ms  I  iMflablr  eaa  at  tlda  time. 

I  wms  in  two  of  the  2arpest  stnw4tat  fitctoriea  In  Italy,  and  in  die  larger 
one.  I  became  qnite  frioHUr  with  the  nutt^er.  wte  alao  aho^cd  me  throng 
tbe  entire  Cactorr.  In  tlus  pnrticnlar  f^ftctoer  girls  are  emplojed  In  tiie  manu- 
facrnre  of  stnw  bats  from  tbe  a^e  ct  10  years  and  upward,  and  I  was  abows 
into  s  room  wbere  quite  a  good  maxij  svls  10  and  11  years  of  age  wer«i 
working  These  girls,  toeecber  witb  tbe  other  hdp  in  the  factoiy.  work  fromi 
7J30  s.  m.  to  7.30  p.  m.  every  day  in  the  week.  exee|il  Simday.  They  receive 
in  wases  sboat  4  or  5  lire  per  week,  which  is  eqnal  to  about  90  cents  or  $T 
In  American  money.  Of  coarse,  after  they  are  there  some  time  they  advance., 
bat  the  sdFancement  is  rery  slow,  and  their  pay  increased  amdually.  Tb« 
experienced,  or  what  they  call  skilled  workmen  on  straw  bats,  earn  on  ao 
aTcrage  from  25  to  30  lire  pa-  week,  a  lira  beina  eqnal  to  abont  20  cents  iz< 
American  money.    They  all  bsTe  to  pot  in,  at  least.  10  to  12  hoars  daily. 

While  in  Kngiand  I  was  in  a  rery  large  tbetory,  and  there  the  proprietoi 
himself  informed  me  that  a  good  deal  of  work  is  done  in  the  homes  of  familie«4 
and  not  in  the  factory  itself :  that  is  to  aay,  the  owner  or  manaaw  of  a  factory 
glres  to  tlie  head  of  the  family  or  anyone  who  rimnld  call,  the  braid,  trimming 
and  other  atmsils  nsed  in  the  manafactnre  of  straw  hat&  These  materia  1< 
are  taken  home  and  bata  made  by  all  members  d  the  family ;  that  is  to  sayi 
father,  mother,  children,  and  all  who  are  connected  with  flie  family  bdlp  In  th< 
mannfactnre  of  these  gDodai  What  they  recefye  in  waaes  I  can  not  teXi  yoQ 
bnt  my  impression  is  that  it  can  not  be  vary  much.  Inasmuch  as  when  yon  ae^ 
these  people  cMnin?  to  the  factories  for  work  and  to  dellrer  th^r  finlahed  worki! 
they  all  look  poorly  dad,  and  as  if  they  were  not  w^  fed,  etc 

These  are  the  conditions  as  I  found  tliem  in  Luton  and  St  Alliana  I  tor^ 
to  mention  it  that  in  Italy  I  saw  little  boys  onidoyed  who  were  8  years  of  aa^ 
Of  coarse,  this  is  a  deplorable  condition  which  shoald  not  exist,  bnt  nevertiiele^ 
it  does,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  does  not  or  can  not  exist  in  this  clTiliaed  oonntr^ 
of  ours. 

I  trust  that  this  little  information  will  be  of  some  valne  to  yon,  and  if  I  ca] 
be  of  any  aerrice  to  yon  I  will  only  be  too  pleased  to  do  so. 

Although  we  import  straw  bats  oorselTes,  we  are  very  mnch  owoeed  ti 
having  the  doty  lowered.  My  personal  opinion  Is  that  it  shoald  be  sll^htl; 
increased,  but  if  not,  it  should  certainly  remain  as  It  la. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Saml.  PHUXimosf. 


As  our  workmen  earn  from  $13.50  to  $25  per  week,  averaging 
per  week,  you  will  see  from  the  above  tliat  the  workmen  in  Italy  nx 
paid  only  one-third  of  what  we  pay  our  workmen,  and  we  ask  f  <3 
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protection  so  that  we  may  continue  to  pay  our  workmen  a  just  and 
fair  wage  according  to  the  American  standard  of  living. 

When  protection  is  asked  for  American  labor  against  cheaper  for- 
eign labor  it  is  often  stated  by  those  who  think  that  the  tariff  should 
be  lowered  that  the  American  manufacturer  takes  advantage  of  the 
tariff  and  does  not  employ  American  labor,  but  brings  in  cheaper 
foreign  labor,  so  that  the  tariff  protection  is  a  benefit  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  not  to  American  labor.  Such  a  charge,  we  are  most 
happy  to  say,  can  not  be  made  against  our  business,  for  of  the  2,500 
people  in  our  employ^  over  95  per  cent  are  native  American  men  and 
women.    This,  we  think,  deserves  your  most  serious  consideration. 

In  passing  we  may  mention  that  we  fear  even  more  serious  compe- 
titi<m  than  that  of  the  Italians,  for  the  Japanese  are  now  making 
sewn  straw  hats,  and  a  line  of  them  has  been  displayed  in  New  York 
City  and  offered  to  the  American  trade.  As  the  cost  of  labor  is  even 
far  less  in  Japan  than  it  is  in  Italy,  we  fear  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  when  the  Japanese  will  be  making  and  sending  sewn  hats 
into  this  country  at  such  low  prices  that  the  American  manufacturers 
will  be  obliged  to  discontinue  their  business,  unless  they  are  given 
due  consideration  in  just  tariff  protection. 

In  view  of  the  above  we  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  will  benefit  only  the  foreign  manufacturer  and 
be  a  great  hardship  to  the  many  thousands  of  native  American  men 
and  women  dependent  upon  this  industry;  but  as  the  old  axiom. 
**  Seeing  is  believing,"  is  the  best  test  of  any  disputed  question,  we 
invite  you  to  visit  our  factories  at  any  time  convenient  to  you,  and 
we  will  gladly  demonstrate  to  you  the  labor  employed  in  the  various 
processes  of  manufacturing  sewn  straw  hats,  and  you  will  readily 
see  that  under  the  present  tariff  of  35  per  cent  on  untrimmed  sewn 
straw  hats  over  three  times  as  much  labor  is  put  into  the  body  or 
shell  of  the  hat  in  Italy  or  other  foreign  countries  as  is  put  into  the 
trimming  of  same  after  the  hat  is  brought  into  this  country.  You 
will  also  be  able  to  meet  as  many  of  our  employees  as  you  desire,  and 
we  are  sure  that  you  will  readily  see  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
which  would  injure  our  business  will  be  harmful  to  hundreds  of 
intelligent  native  American  wage  earners. 

In  dosing  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  further  to  the  fact  that 
this  industry  can  not  be  classed  among  the  trusts  which  have  been 
fostered  by  a  tariff  higher  than  necessary,  as  in  Baltimore  alone  more 
than  six  concerns,  amply  financed,  have  resulted  in  failure  in  this 
industry.  The  mms  in  our  city  which  have  met  with  success  have 
been  carried  forward  only  by  tne  greatest  personal  application  and 
most  rigid  economy. 

We  feel  sure  that  our  statements  will  receive  serious  consideration 
at  your  hands;  and  thanking  you  for  allowing  us  to  present  this 
matter  to  you,  we  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

M.  S.  Levy  &  Sons  (Inc.),  per  Wm.  Levy,  president: 
Brigham,  Hopkins  Co.,  Rooert  D.  Hopkins,  president: 
Townsend  Grace  Co.,  Wm.  S.  Townsend,  treasurer: 
A.  D.  Smith  Sons  Co.,  per  A.  D.  Smith,  president: 
Montague  &  Gillet  (Inc.),  Wm.  P.  Montague,  vice 
president;  the  Francis  Co.  (Inc.),  W.  H.  Francis, 
president. 
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STBAW  GOODS  ASSOCIATION,  161  GBEENE  STBEET,  NEW  YORK,  H.  7. 

New  York,  May  7,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  direct  your  attention  to  paragraph  343  of  H.  R.  3321. 
covering  straw  braids  and  straw  hats.  The  effect  of  this  paragraph 
is  to  maintain  the  duty  on  straw  braid  (our  raw  material)  at  15 
per  cent  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  finished  hats  from  50  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  and  on  unfinished  hats  from  35  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

This  association  presented  written  and  printed  arguments  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duty  now  in 
force,  which  argument  appears  in  the  printed  hearings,  Schedule  X, 
pages  49,  87,  et  seq.,  to  which  we  respectfully  refer  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  arguments  which  were  advanced  for  maintenance  of  these 
duties. 

A  part  of  our  argument  was  likewise  addressed  toward  a  change 
in  the  language  of  the  present  law  to  overcome  an  obvious  unfair 
distinction  between  untrimmed  and  trimmed  hats  so  as  to  make  the 
change  between  hats  "  not  blocked  or  trimmed "  and  "  blocked  or 
trimmed."  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  changed  the  language  to 
meet  our  request,  appreciating  the  soundness  of  our  reasoning. 

Our  attention  has  now  been  directed  to  efforts  being  made  by 
certain  manufacturing  interests  who  import  untrimmed  hats  and 
trim  them  in  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  changed  paragraph 
passing  the  Senate  and  to  restore  the  language  of  the  old  paragraph. 

We  protest  against  the  facts  contained  in  their  argument  against 
the  soundness  of  the  language  in  the  paragraph  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  respectfully  request  you  to  examine  the  argument  of  this 
association  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

We  take  this  means  of  calling  the  matter  to  your  attention  instead 
of  doing  so  through  a  personal  representative,  appreciating  that  in 
these  busy  times  you  prefer,  if  possible,  to  take  the  matter  up  in  this 
way.  We  only,  however,  in  justice  to  the  hat  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  ask  that  if  you  have  any  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  House  act,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  paragraph,  yon 
will  not  amend  the  paragraph  without  giving  us  an  opportunity  of 
personally  presenting  our  side  of  the  case. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  should  any  sudi  amend- 
ment be  in  contemplation  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  us  know 
so  that  we  may  have  a  personal  representative  interview  you  for  l^ 
minutes,  as  we  feel  that  but  half  of  this  time  will  be  required  to 
convince  you  of  the  merit  of  the  change. 


STBAW  GOODS  ASSOCIATION,  161  GBEENE  STBEET,  NEW  YOBX,  N.  T.,  BY 

MILTON  DAMMANN. 

Supplementing  the  verbal  statements  made  by  Milton  Dammanu 
in  behalf  of  the  Straw  Goods  Association  before  the  honorable  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  support  of  the  phrase- 
ology contained  in  paragraph  343,  covering  particularly  ''straw 
hats,"  we  direct  the  committee's  attention  as  follows: 
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The  language  in  the  Underwood  bill  with  respect  to  the  items  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph  changes  the  language  of  the  present  law  in 
four  respects. 

One.  It  reduces  the  rate  on  finished  straw  hats  from  50  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent. 

Two.  It  reduces  the  rate  on  hat  bodies  (a  raw  material)  from  35 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Three.  It  distinguishes  between  hats  "not  blocked  or  trimmed" 
and  hats  "  blocked  and  trimmed,"  instead  of  "  trimmed  hats "  and 
"  untrimmed  hats." 

Four.  It  introduces  ramie  braid  in  this  paragraph. 

DUTY    ON    FINISHED    HATS    SHOULD    NOT    HAVE   BEEN    REDUCED. 

The  reduction  in  the  duty  of  from  50  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  on 
our  finished  product  we  submit  was  uncalled  for,  and  we  protest 
against  the  same,  because  the  Government  record  of  importation 
snows  that  our  business  is  now  established  upon  a  widely  competitive 
rate.  We  do  not  desire  to  encumber  this  argument  with  reasons 
other  than  those  contained  in  the  brief  and  argument  submitted  by 
us  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  appear  in  the 
printed  hearings,  Schedule  N,  page  4987  et  seq. 

LANGUAGE  OF  THE  UNDERWOOD  BlLi.  COVERING   THIS  PARAGRAPH   IS 

■ 

PROPER. 

We  urged  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  law  be  changed  from  "  hats  untrimmed "  at 
the  lower  rate  to  "  hats  not  trimmed  or  blocked,"  and  present  the 
following  reason  in  support  of  this  change : 

The  difference  between  the  two  classifications  has  always  been 
intended  to  cover  unblocked  and  untrimmed  hat  bodies,  such  aa 
Panamas,  bangkoks,  and  leghorns,  and  other  hats  which  are  woven 
by  the  natives  in  South  American  and  oriental  countries  where  they 
are  produced.  These  hats  are  known  to  the  straw-hat  trade  as  hats 
in  the  "  rough,"  and  are  not  now,  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be 
made  in  this  country,  but  are  imported  by  straw-hat  manufacturers, 
who  bleach,  block,  and  trim  them  for  sale.  Whatever  duty  is  put 
upon  these  bats  is  a  duty  for  revenue  only,  and  can  not  at  any  time 
be  a  duty  to  establish  a  competitive  rate  or  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
tection, and  whether  the  duty  is  free  or  a  hundred  per  cent  would 
make  no  difference  to  the  manufacturer,  except  that  the  importations 
would  be  stimulated  if  free  and  stunted  if  extremely  high.  This 
class  of  "rough  hats"  is  essentially  raw  material.  Prior  to  about 
two  years  ago  the  only  kind  of  hats  covered  by  the  phraseology  "  un- 
trimmed hats"  were  the  hats  above  described,  ana  the  word  "un- 
trimmed" in  the  hat  trade  always  was  understood  to  mean  a  hat 
body  in  the  raw  state.  About  two  years  ago  the  ingenuity  of  Ameri- 
can business  men  discovered  that  this  language  was  broad  enough  to 
permit  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  a  hat  composed  of  straw- 
braid — i.  e.,  the  hat  that  is  commonly  known  as  a  straw  hat  and  gen- 
erally worn  throughout  the  country  by  men — providing  that  they 
did  not  **  trim  "  the  hat ;  that  is  to  say,  put  the  leather  sweatband  on 
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the  inside  and  the  ribbon  on  the  outside  for  decorating  purposes. 
Once  having  ascertained  that  these  untrimmed  straw  hats  could  be 
brought  into  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  duty  intended  to  be 
imposed  on  hat  bodies,  they  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a  tremen- 
dous business,  and  not  alone  are  active  competitors  oi  the  American 
manufacturers  in  all  grades,  but  control  the  market  on  the  cheaper 
grades  of  hats,  and  all  w*ithin  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Todd,  the  attorney  for  Bronston  Bros.,  at  the  hearing  before 
the  subcommittee  covering  this  paragraph  on  May  26,  responsive  to 
a  question  of  one  of  the  Senators,  statea  in  the  presence  of  this  firm 
that  this  firm  alone  imported  within  the  last  year  50,000  dozen  of 
these  hats  blocked  and  finished,  except  for  the  trimming,  which  they 
trinuned  and  sold  in  the  American  market.  This  firm,  we  are  in- 
formed, does  not  sell  hats  at  less  than  $9  per  dozen,  and  we  believe 
$14  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  selling  price  of  their  straw  hats, 
so  that  the  production  of  the  firm  of  Bronston  Bros,  alone  amounts 
to  $700,000;  and  yet  in  the  ar^ment  which  they  submitted  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  statements  that  have  been  made  to  various  Senators  in 
private,  is  to  the  effect  that  not  over  $125,000  worth  of  these  so- 
called  untrimmed  straw  hats  were  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Straw  hats  of  the  kind  herein  described  are  made  of  straw  braid, 
every  inch  of  which  is  imported  into  this  country — if  bleached*  at  2U 
per  cent,  and  if  unbleached,  at  15  per  cent.  The  natural  braid  before 
being  merchantable  must  be  bleached,  dyed,  or  stained.  It  is  then 
sewe^  together  by  hand  into  a  hat  body,  sized,  and  stiffened  by  the 
addition  of  a  glue  compound,  and  then  the  crown  is  blocked  by  one 
process  and  the  brim  pressed  by  another  process,  the  work  requiring 
a  large  factory  with  a  big  investment  for  manufacturing.  In  all  of 
the  factories  a  majority  of  the  blocking  is  handwork;  in  some  of  the 
factories,  particularly  the  factories  making  the  better  class  of  hats, 
all  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  so  that  it  is  not  an  unfair  statement 
to  make  that  all  of  the  laoor  on  a  straw  hat  is  hand  and  not  machine 
labor.  In  straw -hat  parlance,  when  a  hat  is  blocked  ready  for  tlie 
trimming  rooms  it  is  finished,  for  trimming  is  only  an  incidental  pan 
of  the  manufacture.  The  labor  involved  when  sewed  by  macnine 
costs  about  40  cents  per  dozen,  and  when  by  hand  a  sum  slightly  in 
excess  thereof.  No  plant  of  any  kind  except  a  room  is  requireil  to 
trim  hats.  If  a  machine  is  used,  it  is  an  ordinary  sewing  machine 
with  a  special  attachment;  if  by  hand,  all  that  a  woman  requires  b  a 
needle  and  a  thread ;  and  to  call  a  firm  that  buys  a  finished  straw-hat 
blocked  body  and  trims  the  same  a  manufacturer  is  a  misnomer. 
Briefs  and  arguments  of  importers  assert  that  trimming  represents 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  hat's  value.  The  actual  labor  cost  of  trim- 
ming averages  12  to  14  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  cost  of  a  hat  and 
averages  less  than  5  cents  a  hat.  The  cost  of  the  leather  and  ?ilk 
band  does  not  enter  into  the  merits,  because  manufacturers  buy  the 
trimmings  the  same  as  the  importers.  Most  of  the  bands  and  sweat 
leathers  are  imported  and  pay  about  the  same  duty  off  or  on  the  hat. 

The  importers  of  these  olocked  straw  hats  claim  that  it  is  their 
raw  material.  It  is  just  as  logical  to  argue  that  if  we  imported  shoe^ 
without  buttons,  or  suits  of  clothing  without  buttons  or  linings,  that 
the  shoes  and  the  clothing  would  be  the  raw  material  and  not  the 
woolen  cloth  and  the  leather.     The  fancy  linings  and  ribbons  Jiowii 
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on  the  exhibits  of  Bronston  Bros,  and  the  other  importers  aping  the 
millineiy  effect  of  females  is  certainly  no  essential  part  of  the  hat. 
The  ordinary  hat  body  (Panama,  Bangkok)  which  is  imported  is 
'*  raw,"  and  not  one  bit  of  labor  has  been  put  upon  the  hat  except  the 
weaving  of  the  straw,  and  this  same  weaving  labor  is  put  upon  straw 
braid.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  should  be  imposed 
tipon  this  unfinished  raw  material  (body  hat)  and  upon  the  finished 
and  blocked  straw  hat  made  out  of  straw  braid? 

Under  the  present  language  of  the  Payne  Act  these  hats  come  in  at 
S5  per  cent.  The  fact  that  Bronston  Bros,  this  year  imported  600,000 
hats  ought  to  show  conclusively  that  they  can  be  imported  cheaper 
than  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  otherwise  they  would  be 
manufacturing.  Other  American  manufacturers  who  are  members 
of  our  association  import  these  hats  by  thousands  of  dozens,  because 
they  find  it  profitable  to  do  so,  and  we  left  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee two  blocked  untrimmed  hats  for  comparison;  one  imported, 
which  cost  f.  o.  b.,  Italy,  $2.76;  landed  in  New  York,  all  diarges 
paid.  $4.17;  and  the  other  hat  of  like  quality  made  in  American  fac- 
tory which  cost^  without  any  addition  tor  selling  expenses  but  actual 
money  spent  for  labor  and  material,  $5.14.  ( miys  and  Means  hear- 
ings, Schedule  N,  table,  p.  4997.)  At  the  35  per  cent  rate  these  hats 
can  be  landed  in  New  York  from  15  to  25  per  cent  below  what 
it  costs  to  produce  them  here.  At  25  per  cent,  which  would  be  the 
rate  imposed  if  the  classification  in  the  Underwood  bill  is  changed, 
would  simply  mean  that  all  of  the  American  manufacturers  would 
find  it  more  profitable  to  import  the  hats  blocked  and  trim  them  here 
instead  of  importing  the  braid  and  manufacturing  the  hats.  We 
certainly  will  not  sit  idle  and  see  the  business  get  away  from  us,  and 
if  the  rate  is  reduced  we  in  turn  must  import  the  blocked  hats  instead 
of  the  braid  and  finish  the  same  in  our  trimming  rooms  in  order  to 
supply  our  trade.  Other  attempts  to  mislead  appear  in  the  photo- 
/n*aphic  circular  which  has  been  generally  distributed  endeavoring 
to  show  that  all  kinds  of  hats  pay  the  same  rate.  One  picture  is  of 
n  woven  hat  in  its  natural  condition  (or  blocked  for  transportation 
purposes)  which  is  dutiable  at  the  low  rate  and  is  not  classified  as  a 
Itlocked  hat.  The  picture  of  the  lady's  hat  is  ridiculous,  because  the 
hat  is  not  composed  in  chief  value  of  straw  but  of  feathers.  No  hats 
of  this  latter  kind  are  ever  imported  except  returning  tourists  and 
a  few  models  for  use  by  fashionable  milliners. 

We  submit  that  the  change  in  language  is  logical  and  one  based 
upon  sound  reasoning. .  The  language  of  the  Underwood  bill  carries 
into  effect  the  intention  of  the  language  of  the  Payne  and  the  Dingley 
Acts.  It  has  been  changed  to  meet  conditions  that  did  not  exist  and 
were  never  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  these  bills. 
The  facts  are  self-evident,  and  we  respectfully  pray  that  this  para- 
^rraph  be  enacted  into  law  in  its  present  form.    * 

RAHIE  BRAU)  SHOUIjD  KBMAIN   IN   THIS   PARAGItAPH. 

Hamie  braid  should  not  be  removed  from  the  paragraph  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  the  brief  submitted  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  we  append,  and  ask  that  the 
Fame  be  considered  a  part  of  this  argument  with  respect  to  the  whole 
subject  matter. 
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(The  brief  which  was  inserted  at  this  point  may  be  found  at  page 
4004  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.) 

(The  above  communication  was  signed  by  Milton  Dammann  for 
the  Straw  Goods  Association,  representing  the  following  straw-hat 
manufacturers:  Brigham-Hopkins  Co.,  M.  S.  Levy  &  Sons,  Mon- 
tague &  GiUet  Co.,  Vanderhoef  &  Co.,  Blum  &  Koch,  M.  S.  Mork  A 
Co.y  Wm.  Knowlton  &  Sons,  Comey  &  Johnson,  Wm.  Carroll  &  Ca, 
I^eyser-Green  Ca,  Searle,  Dailey  &  Co.,  National  Straw  Works,  B. 
H.  Comey  Co^  Westboro  Hat  Co.,  Grove  Straw  Hat  Worts,  Wm. 
F.  Chiniquy  Co.,  Isler  &  Guye,  Olivier  &  Co.,  Dearbergfa  Bros., 
China  Tracing  Co.,  and  the  American  Trading  Co.) 


MAID  ASSOCIATIOir  OF  THE  mnTEl)  STATES  OP  AMERICA,  851  FOVETH 
AVENUE,  HEW  YORK,  H.  T.,  BT  A.  8.  WAITZFELDEB  AND  0THSB8. 


fiy 


The  Members  of  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate: 


HEMP  BRAmS. 


We  respectfully  ask  that  hemp  braids  be  removed  from  paragraph 
844,  Scheaule  N,  of  H.  R.  bill  3321,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Firsts  Hemp  braids,  when  dyed  and  finished,  are  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  silk  braids  and  not  to  straw  or  chip  braids  (in  proof  tnereof 
we  attach  clippings  of  each  kind). 

Second.  Hemp  nat  braids  are  not  a  necessity  but  a  luxury,  just 
as  much  as  silk  hat  braids. 

Third.  Hemp  braid  if  assessed  at  same  rate  as  silk  hat  braids 
would  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  yielding  well-paid  em* 
pigment  to  thousands  of  work  people. 

We  respectfully  as  that  hemp  braids  should  be  stricken  from 
paragraph  344,  so  that  they  will  be  assessed^  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
assessed  on  other  braids  manufactured  in  this  country. 

RAMIE  BRAmS. 

We  Inspect  fully  ask  that  ramie  braids  be  stricken  from  paragraph 
344,  Schedule  X/of  H.  R.  bill  3321,  known  as  the  straw-braid  para- 
graph, for  following?  reasons: 

First.  Bamie  braids  more  closely  resemble  silk  hat  braids  than 
straw  or  chip  braids.  (In  proof  thereof  we  attach  clippings  of  each 
kind.") 

Second.  Kaniie  silver,  our  raw  material,  is  proposed  to  be  taxed 
under  paragraph  219  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  impcnrted 
ramie  biiiids  under  paragraph  344  would  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate 
of  lA  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  natural,  or  at  20  per  cent  for  colored. 
We  ilAv  upon  what  we  understand  to  be  your  announced  policy  to 
maintain  competitive  conditions,  not  to  destroy  them. 

Third.  We  wlieve  that  ramie  braids  have  \)een  included  in  para- 
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Means,  Schedule  N,  "  that  not  an  inch  of  ramie  braids  is  made  in 
the  United  States."  In  refutation  we  submit  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing domestic  ramie-braid  manufacturers :  Goodman  Bros.  &  Hinlein, 
S.  Kosenau  &  Co.,  Lipper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Espen  Loeb  &  Co.,  and 
Largman  Oppenheim  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Walser  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  CliTton,  N.  J.;  Walter  J.  Vogt  and  William  Salmon,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  A.  J.  Bien  Braid  Co.,  D.  JDcMnroe  &  Co.  A.  Siegrist  Co., 
Joseph  Brandt  &  Bro.,  Berlin  &  TrosW,  Union  Novelty  Braid  Works, 
H.  Kram  &  Co.,  Louis  Metzger  &  Co.,  L.  B.  Simonds  &  Co.,  and 
Rubin  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  ramie  braids  should  be  stricken  from  para- 
graph 3M,  so  that  they  will  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
asset>sed  on  other  braids  manufactured  in  this  country. 


Par.  344.— BROOMS  AND  BBTTSHES. 

AiniEO  E.  BIOTH  CO..  86-S9  WEST  THIBTT-THI&D  8TBEET,  ITEW  YOBS, 

K.  Y.,  BY  BOWLANB  H.  SXITH. 

New  York,  May  U^  191S. 
The  Me^ibers  or  the  CoMMrrrBE  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate: 
The  undersigned,  representing  the  importers  and  dealers  of  brushes 
in  this  country,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  com- 
mittee to  paragraph  344  of  the  Underwood  bill : 

Brooms,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  brushes  nnd  feather  dusters  of  aU  kinds, 
aiid  hair  pencils  in  quills  or  otherwise,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  on  brushes  and  feather  dusters  of  all  kinds  and  hair 
pencils  in  quills  or  otherwise  is  40  per  cent  under  the  Payne- Aldrich 
law. 

The  consumption  of  brushes  is  increasing  rapidljr  in  this  country, 
largely  through  the  campaign  of  hygiene  which  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  various  health  Bodies  among  the  public  generally,  and  in  the 
public  schools  in  particular. 

The  brush  industry  throughout  the  world  is  rapidly  changing  from 
handmade  to  a  machine  industry,  which  is  materially  reducing  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  thus  eliminating 
largely  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  between  domestic 
and  foreign  production.  This  is  shown  in  the  testimony  given  by 
•Toseph  C.  Bonner,  president  of  the  Ames-Bonner  Co.,  oi  Toledo, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  American  manufacturers  of  brushes : 

Under  those  conditions  within  the  last  25  years  that  I  have  heen  associated 
the  quality  of  hair  brushes  and  toilet  brushes  of  every  kind  that  have  been 
used  in  the  famUy  liave  improved  in  their  manufacture  about  60  per  cent,  and 
I  should  say  that  the  price  has  been  reduced  75  per  cent.  *  •  *  Almost  all 
toUet  brashes  are  now  machine  made.  (Schedule  N,  6040-5041,  Underwood 
bearings.) 

The  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  or  the  proposed  duty  of  35  per 
cent  in  the  Underwood  bill  is  too  high  to  place  the  importer  on  a 
eompetitiTe  basis  with  the  American  manufacturer.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the 
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brushes  consumed  in  this  country  are  imported,  and  the  percentage 
to  consumption  is  constantly  decreasing  instead  of  increasing,  (r. 
5032,  Schedule  N,  hearing,  1913.) 

The  argument  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  that  he  must  have 
a  large  duty  in  order  to  protect  his  labor  from  competition  with  the 
cheap  labor  abroad.  As  an  instance  of  the  "protective  labor"  em- 
ployed by  one  American  manufacturer,  we  inclose  copy  of  pamphlet 
181,  issued  by  the  National  Child  Laoor  Committee  of  New  lork 
City,  which,  on  page  42,  shows  young  children  engaged  in  the  mak- 
ing of  brushes  in  a  tenement  in  New  York  City. 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  brief  of  the  importers. 
Schedule  N,  5031,  and  the  reply  brief  of  the  importers  given,  Sched- 
ule N,  page  5038,  of  the  hearings  before  the  Underwood  committee. 

The  importers  argued  in  their  brief  that  the  present  duty  should 
be  cut  in  half,  to  20  per  cent,  which  would  place  the  industry  in  thi< 
country  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
they  respectfully  aesire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  your 
committee  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  reduction  from  40  to  35  per 
cent  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  that  result. 


Pars.  346  and  347.— BITTTOirS,  ETC. 

CITY  BTTTTON  WOBKS,  468  TO  472  WEST  BROADWAY,  KEW  YOBK,  H.  T.. 

by  j.  f.  byrne,  manager. 

New  Yohk. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  of  Firumce  Committee^ 

The  Senate^  Washmgton^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  No.  3321,  buttons  are  re- 
ferred to  in  three  different  places,  namely.  Schedule  C,  paragraph 
153 ;  Schedule  N,  paragraphs  346,  347,  and  366. 

On  considering  the  different  paragraphs  we  noted  they  can  be 
made  to  disagree.  We  sought  to  have  the  seemis^  discrepancies  cor- 
rected in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  bein^  late  in  oiir  en- 
deavors it  was  suggested  that  we  apply  to  the  Senate  for  consid- 
eration. 

In  the  tariffs  of  1897  and  1909  trouser  buttons  appear  under  one 
heading,  with  two  descriptions:  Those  of  steel,  only  one- fourth  cent 
per  line,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  those  of  other  metal,  one- twelfth 
cent  per  line^  16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  revision  this  year  they  are  placed  in  Schedule  C,  paragraph 
153,  as  "steel  trouser  buttons  and  metal  buttons,"  an  incomplete 
description.  Here  we  suggest  a  change  be  made,  so  that  the  phrase 
will  read  "  trouser  buttons  of  steel  and  other  metals." 

In  this  way  that  particular  class  of  goods  would  be  covered  in  a 
clear  and  explicit  manner,  impossible  to  question,  as  trouser  buttons 
are  made  of  a  variety  of  metals  other  than  steel.  ^ 

This  correction  will  preclude  any  undervaluation  of  imports^  but 
if  the  paragraph  (C,  153)  is  maintained  unchanged,  it  will  conilict 
with  Schedule  N,  paragraph  366,  which  includes  certain  buttons  for 
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^hich  the  claim  could  be  made  they  were  covered  by  the  metal 
Schedule  C,  for  the  following  reasons : 
Schedule  N,  paragraph  866,  includes  "  dress  buttons,"  reads : 

Composed  of  metal,  whetber  or  not  enameled,  wash,  covered,  or  plated, 
including  rolled  gold  plate,  costing  over  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  00  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

ft 

Preceding  tariffs  and  the  proposed  new  one  includes  certain  but- 
tons of  metal  under  "  Jewelry,  on  account  of  nicety  of  finish.  A 
just  arrangement — and  the  above-mentioned  paragraphs  (N,  366) 
covers  them,  although  the  new  60  per  cent  rate  is  infinitely  lower 
than  the  existing  charge.  Here  is  wiere  the  possibility  is  developed 
for  the  shrewd  foreign  manufacturer  or  importer  to  evade  the  tariff 
in  the  following  way : 

Many  of  these  imported  metal  buttons  apparently  covered  by 
paragraph  36,  Schedule  N,  are  made  in  two  or  many  more  sizes. 

The  larger  ones  costing  over  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  but  small 
sizes  in  many  instances  despite  the  finish  are  produced  for  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  of  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces^  the  tariff  specifies. 

The  clever  concern  will  classify  the  large  sizes,  as  they  must  be, 
according  to  paragraph  366,  Schedule  N,  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  the  small  sizes  can  and  will  be  entered  under  paragraph  153, 
Schedule  C,  at  16  per  cent.  When  the  appraiser  takes  exception  to 
this  classification  the  exception  must  fail  on  being  confronted  with 
the  two  paragraphs,  for  as  now  written  they  will  allow  any  pattern 
metal  button  of  different  sizes,  yet  of  one  grade  as  to  finish,  being 
entered  imder  two  distinct  and  widely  varying  rates  of  duty. 

It  is  these  discrepancies  which  can  nullify  your  intentions  and 
which  we  have  sought  to  have  corrected.  We  have  no  ax  to  grind; 
we  do  not  cry  out  the  new  tariff  will  paralyze  our  business  and  de- 
prive our  working  people  of  the  means  of  livelihood.  We  have  ex- 
isted under  many  trying  circumstances;  tariffs  have  helped  us,  tariffs 
have  hurt  us,  we  haVe  made  money,  and  at  times  run  our  plant  at  a 
tremendous  loss.  We  shall  go'  on,  submit  to  the  inevitable^  but  ask 
in  all  justice  that  this  communication  be  considered  as  written  in 
fairness  and  inspired  only  by  the  desire  to  have  the  application  of 
paragraphs  which  now  vary  made  clearer  so  that  the  purpose  you 
gentlemen  seek  to  fulfill  can  not  be  defeated  by  technicalities,  for 
that  is  what  can  occur  under  the  schedules  applying  to  buttons  as 
now  written. 

In  Schedule  N,  paragraph  366,  we  suggest  the  title  "Dress  but- 
tons," which  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  be  changed  to  "  Garment 
buttons."  This  will  be  a  comprehensive  designation  properly  fitting 
all  the  various  kinds  of  buttons  described  in  the  paragraph,  as  those 
imported  for  either  male  or  female  wear  are  then  covered  by  the  de- 
srription  "  Garment  buttons,"  and  all  the  paragraphs  applying  to 
buttons  will  work  harmoniously ;  thus,  Schedule  C,  paragraph  153,  will 
cover  a  distinct  class  of  goods,  i.  e.,  trouser  buttons  of  all  kinds. 

Schedule  N.  paragraphs  346-347,  will  cover  miscellaneous  produc- 
tions and  such  as  might  be  called  staple  lines. 

Schedule  N,  paragraph  366,  buttons  of  such  character  as  necessitate 
a  special  classification. 

973— VOL  3—13 J> 
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Par.  847.— PEABL  BXTTTONS. 

YIEHHA  PSA&L  BVTTOH  CO.  (ZHC),  XTJSCATIHE,  IOWA,  BY  B.  A.  WILLI8, 

SECEETABY. 

Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

Comndttee  on  Finance^  United  States  Senate: 

Schedule  N,  page  86,  paragraph  348 :  That  part  of  the  paragraph 
which  relates  to  pearl  buttons — finished  or  unfinished,  and  pearl- 
button  blanks — on  which  the  proposed  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  is  applied. 

Our  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons  f rcnn  gihells  found 
only  in  the  rivers  of  our  Middle  West  and  Southern  States,  and 
was  brought  into  existence  under  a  specific  rate  of  duty. 

The  proposed  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  a  reduction  of  over 
75  per  cent  on  the  present  compound  rate  of  duty. 

This  reduction  will  result  in  serious  injury  to  our  industry  unless 
this  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  specific 
rate  of  1  cent  per  line. 

Our  raw  material  being  of  a  low  grade  makes  our  finished  product 
largely  of  medium  and  low  priced  qualities,  whereas  our  labor, 
amounting  to  52  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  our  finished  product,  is 
perhaps  the  highest  paid  in  any  industry  where  unskilled  labor  is 
employed. 

We  believe  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  intended  to  give  us 
a  fair  rate,  but  in  changing  from  the  present  compound  rate  to  an 
ad  valorem  rate  the  benefits  are  lost,  as  our  product  is  of  low  grade 
and  proportionately  low  price;  and  as  a  consequence  our  workmen 
at  $15  per  week  will  be  put  in  competition  with  the  Japanese  of 
known  equal  efiiciency  as  button  makers  at  $2  per  week,  therefore 
we  will  not  be  able  to  meet  this  competition. 

Attached  hereto  are  copies  of  pay  rolls  showing  actual  earnings 
of  employees  for  the  various  operations  of  manufacture,  tt^ther 
with  illustration  of  the  labor  cost  to  the  completed  product. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  pearl  buttons  ana  pearl-button  blanks  be 
made  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  (line  measure  being  one-fortieth  of 
1  inch),  and  respectfully  request  that  Schedule  N,  paragraph  348, 
be  stricken  out  and  the  following  be  substituted  therefor: 

Buttons,  or  parts  of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks,  finistied  or  nnfln- 
ished,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  line-button  measure  being  cme> 
fortieth  of  one  inch,  namely:  Buttons  of  pearl  or  sheU,  1  cent  per  line  per 
gross;  buttons  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  all  coUar  or  cuff 
buttons  and  studs  composed  wholly  of  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  or  irory,  40 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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[Indosure  1.] 

Coit  of  100  gross  size  16  line  fresh-ivaier  pearl  buttons. 

Cutting $6.50 

Grinding .  20 

Finishing 1.10 

Grading 1. 00 

Labor   (52  per  cent) 8.80 

Raw  material  (24  per  cent) 4.00 

Overhead  cost  (24  per  cent) 4.06 

Cost  of  100  gross 16.86 

ATerage  selling  price,  21  cents  per  gross ! 21.00 

Less  selling  expense  (10  per  cent) $2.10 

Less  cash  discount  (2  per  cent) .42 

2.52 

Less  profit  (9}  per  cent) 1.62 

4.14 


16.86 

[Inclosure  2.] 

[Vienna  Pearl  Button  Co.  (Inc.),  Muscatine,  Iowa.] 

Male  lahor — Cost  cutting  blanks — Raw  material  used, 

[Average  earned,  baned  on  6  day 8  of  5S  hours  per  week.     Highest  and  lowest  earned, 

actual  amount  received  per  pay  roll,  26  weeks.] 


I 


I>steof 
pAyroU. 


1912. 

Aug.  7 
14 
30 
26 

A^pt.  3 
11 
18 
24 

Oct.     3 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Nov.  5 
12 
19 
26 

Deo.  3 
10 
18 
24 
32 

1913. 

Jao.  8 
14 
21 
20 

Feb.  4 
12 


$13.55 
13.50 
13.62 
14.90 
14.16 
15.05 
15.00 
14.50 
14.35 
14.52 
14.15 
14.16 
14.75 
14.61 
14.00 
15.25 
14.52 
13.68 
14.10 
14.00 
13.45 
14.52 


14.06 
13.80 
13.86 
13.68 
13.86 
12.91 


Oi 

6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 

6 
6 
5i 
4 


3 

6 

? 

6 


$17.70 
18.81 
20.32 
22.50 
17.65 
23.40 
20.41 
21.06 
21.45 
17.56 
19.68 
18.15 
20.52 
21.47 
16.74 
18.76 
20.71 
17.38 
21.85 
22.04 
19.28 
14.14 


$7.77 

9.75 

9.75 

8.26 

8.20 

12.08 

10.20 

10.00 

8.38 

9.10 

9.31 

11.40 

11.07 

10.33 

10.71 

10.72 

11.40 

9.31 

9.86 

9.94 

11.02 

9.01 


18.62  ' 
19.57  1 
30.52  , 
30.40  ! 
30.90  ! 
20.33  I 


8.00 
10.07 
9.60 
8.84 
8.51 
9.76 


$17.35 
17.30 
16.75 
17.65 
17.65 
18.40 
18.20 
18.15 
18.00 
18.22 
17.00 
17.20 
18.25 
18.00 
16.00 
17.15 
17.20 
16.00 
17.00 
16.60 
17.00 
16.50 


16.00 
15.00 
16.65 
16.00 
16.86 
17.60 


26i 

25 

25 

27 

22 

28 

30 

28 

29 

22 

26 

22 

24 

24 

22 

24 

25 

19 

25i 

27 

25 

17 


21 

26 

27 

25i 

26 

26 


$766.00 
750.00 
750.00 
810.00 
660.00 
840.00 
900.00 
847.50 
870.00 
660.00 
780.00 
660.00 
727.50 
720.00 
660.00 
720.00 
750.00 
570.00 
765.00 
810.00 
750.00 
510.  CO 


630.00 
780.00 
810.00 
765.00 
780.00 
780.00 


1 
I 


g 

4 


$827.84 
825.06 
871.37 
900.12 
720.96 
896.96 
900.73 
1,004.69 
991.07 
837.18 
969.03 
776.28 
923.78 
869.30 
762.03 
887.19 
876.90 
679.99 
875.00 
900.54 
820.19 
580.26 


718.98 
841.23 
914.37 
895.23 
898.60 
894.20 


s 

h 


I 


$1,692.84 
1,675.06 
1,621.37 
1,710.12 
1,380.96 
1,736.96 
1,890.73 
1,844.69 
1,861.07 
1,497.18 
1,749.03 
1,435.28 
1,661.28 
1,589.30 
1,422.03 
1,607.19 
1,626.90 
1,249.99 
1,640.00 
1,710.54 
1,570.19 
1,090.26 


1,348.98 
1,621.23 
1,724.37 
1,660.23 
1,678.60 
1,674.20 


i 


a 


$18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 


18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 


$16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 


16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 


$12.00-$9.00 
12.00-9.00 
12.00-9.00 
12.00-9.00 
12.00-9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00- 9.  OO 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-  9.00 


12.00-  9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-  9.00 
12.00-9.00 
12.00-9.00 
12.00- 9.  OO 
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Female  labor — Machine  work — Fregh-waler  peart  bullone. 

oarDcd,  iMHHl  on  6  duys.     Hlgbeat  and  towest  earDPd  for  netaal  time  wortrd— 
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50 
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II.  U  1  7.N 
10.80     8.M 

lal?    too 

10.62     7.M 

10^77  1  B.OO 
ll.li's.80 
10.43      S.00 
ILOO  {  ?.M 
1I.S0     9.00 
11.40     7.B0 

JO,  10  ]  a 
8.38 .  a 

6.91  :e 

10.21  1  ft 

lolw    » 
10. 11 1  a 

lOAT.  6 

8.00 

s 
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8-83 

11.00 
11.16 

11. 1& 

12.00 

uioo 

8.00  1  7.S0 

.female  labor — Sorting' — Fre»li-u>aler  pearl  buttons. 
led,  based  on  6  days.     Hi^hent  and  lowest  eanied  for  actual  time  w 


llili 

Ss  I  V 


•Sll 


0*5.38 
«»!30  ' 


717.  M  I 
SS2.18 
708.14 
X  I      «.€0'  7*0.44  < 

0.00  1  04.M     J, 


,7M.73     14.00-1*. 


6U.U    i4.nD-iiL 

404.M     ItOlVll. 

ail.  17    it-cn-ifL 
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Female  labor — Sorting — Freth-toatet  pearl  buttons— Contmvied, 


Date  of 
pay  roll. 


191^ 

Jan.     1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Feb.    6 

12 


I 
it 


o 

s 


10.  CO 
10.29 
0.67 
0.M 
ia60 
10.06 

ias2 


OB  d 

li 


$12.00 
12.60 
12.00 
12.40 
12.17 
13.00 
13.00 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


1^ 
11 

n 

r 


$1460 
16.78 
16.19 
18.68 
16.60 
16.54 
17.40 


1 


83 


$6.49 
6.31 
6.32 
7.61 
6.96 
7.46 
7.08 


6 


A 


$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


I 


$11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 


I 


$9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


S 

o 


$62a64 
764.34 
729.68 
718.28 
736.56 
797.92 
804.66 


^^  a  c  59 


$1,969.68 
2,379.86 
2,660.18 
2,766.44 
2,728.33 
2,816.15 
2,842.41 


I 


$14.00-16.00 
14.00-16.00 
14.00-16.00 
14.00-16.00 
14.00-16.00 
14.00-16.00 
14.00-16.00 


Par.  347.— VEGETABIE  IVOBT  BTTTTONS. 

CONSOUBATED  BtTTTON  CO.  ANV  OTHERS,   NEWARK,   N.   J. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  AprU  29^  191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  vegetable  ivory  button  business  is  largely  centered 
in  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  which  industry  there  has  never  at 
any  time  been  any  agreement  whatsoever  regulating  selling  prices  or 
otherwise. 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons  in 
that  city,  respectfully  petition  that  paragraph  348  of  the  Underwood 
bill  be  amended  by  adding  the  following  words  : 

;  bottons  of  vegetable  ivory,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  1  cents  per  line  per  gross. 

We  are  asking  for  two  things : 

First.  That  the  ad  valorem  rate  be  changed  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Second.  That  the  following  words  be  added : 

but  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross. 


REASONS  FOR   50   PER  CENT  AD  VAIiOREM. 

1.  The  present  duty  "three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross 
plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  has,  according  to  Government  figures 
on  horn  and  ivory  buttons  combined,  averaged  in  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent 68  per  cent. 

2.  The  customs  figures,  however,  combining  horn  and  vegetable 
ivory  buttons,  show  the  ad  valorem  percentage  much  too  low  for 
vegietable-ivory  buttons.  Horn  buttons,  roughly  speaking,  are  worth 
twice  as  much  as  vegetable  ivory.  Hence  the  same  specific  would  be 
on  horn  in  ad  valorem  equivalent  only  say  one-half  that  on  vegetable 
ivory.  Thus  the  68  per  cent  above  might  mean  80  per  cent  on  vege- 
table ivorv  and  40  per  cent  on  horn.  The  present  duty  has  averaged 
on  vegetable-ivory  buttons  not  less  than  75  or  80  per  cent. 

3.  The  average  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  horn  and  ivory  combined 
appears:  (a)  For  the  last  five  years  as  59  per  cent;  (6)  for  the  last 
three  years  as  54  per  cent;  (c)  for  the  last  year  as  45  per  cent 
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These  low  ad  valorem  equivalents  are  explained  by  unusual  and 
entirely  abnormal  importations  of  very  large  buttons.  The  present 
specific  in  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  large  Buttons  (in  some  instances 
only  25  per  cent)  is  much  lower  than  on  small  buttons,  and  hence 
unusual  importations  of  large  buttons  materially  reduce  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent.  This  point  is  clearly  proven  by  Government 
"  average  unit "  figures.  (Tariff  Handbook,  p.  316.)  Price  of 
vegetaWe  ivory  buttons  have  practically  not  advanced  in  15  years, 
and  yet  the  "  average  unit "  has  increased  as  follows : 

Average   '  Peroentaee 
unit.      <  equjvatait. 


1905 : 0.012  79.00 

1910 1             .016  ,  82.18 

19U '              .019  M.» 

1912 ^ ,              .025  45.35 


T 


Hence  these  ad  valorem  equivalent  figures,  due  to  the  unusual  and 
abnormal  importations  of  large-sized  buttons,  are  very  misleading. 

4.  These  low  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  54  j)er  cent  and  59  per  cent 
for  the  last  three  and  five  years  are  on  horn  and  ivory  combined 
and  not  for  vegetable  ivory  alone.  The  United  States  customs 
service,  port  of  New  York,  furnishes  us  with  proof  on  this  point. 
They  have  analyzed  importations  of  horn  and  vegetable  ivory 
separately  for  a  given  period  and  where  the  average  of  both  com- 
bined is  equivalent  to  51.1  per  cent.  Horn  is  42.3  per  cent  and 
vegetable  ivory  is  65.4  per  cent. 

5.  Thus  irrespective  of  our  point  about  importations  of  large 
buttons  we  respectively  question  whether  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 
on  vegetable  ivory  buttons  alone  has  for  any  period  been  below  60 
per  cent.  If  then  you  take  into  account  the  recent  abnormal  importa- 
tion of  large  buttons,  it  has  really  been  much  more  than  60  per  cent 

6.  We  submitted  proof  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (Hear- 
ings, Schedule  N,  pp.  5091  to  5124)  showing,  we  believe — 

(a)  That  in  few  industries,  if  any,  is  the  percentage  of  labor 
higher  than  is  ours;  {h)  that  we  compete  with  the  cheapest  labor  of 
Europe — Italian  and  Austrian — with  wages  25  to  30  per  cent  of  our 
own,  but  very  efficient;  (c)  that  importations  are  now  three  times 
what  they  were  during  the  first  years  of  the  present  tariff;  {d)  that 
through  excessive  competition,  loreign  and  domestic,  the  industry 
is  earning  only  about  4  per  cent  on  its  actual  capital  (from  statement 
by  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  p.  5120) ;  {e)  that  the  cost  of  our  but- 
tons on  a  garment  is  trivial,  and  a  change  or  reduction  in  the  duty 
will  not. benefit  the  public  one  iota. 

Now,  then,  if  in  drafting  a  tariff  for  revenue  it  is  justifiable  to 
consider  American  labor  and  the  protection  accorded  the  consumer 
through  competition,  no  industry  in  this  entire  country  0(Hnes  to  you 
with  a  stronger  case. 

We  feel  that  if  any  industry  in  this  country  is  truly  entitled  to  50, 
65,  or  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  its  equivalent  that  we  are,  and  we 
earnestly  petition  for  this  consideration. 

7.  The  foregoing  information  regarding  the  unfortunate  combina- 
tion by  the  customs  statistics  department  of  horn  with  vegetable-ivory 
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buttons,  and  the  proof  thereof  as  now  furnished  us  by  the  United 
States  customs  service,  port  of  New  York,  is  new  and  was  not  in 
hand  in  time  to  be  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
On  the  merits  of  our  case  we  have  been  told  it  was  the  intention  to 
cut  us  only  5  per  cent,  and  yet.  as  you  can  now  see,  40  per  cent  means 
cutting  our  dutj'  nearly  in  half — from  64  to  80  per  cent  down  to  40 
per  cent.  Forty  per  cent  may  mean  absolutelv  no  reduction  on  horn 
buttons,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  cut  on  vegetable-ivory  buttons. 

Fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  constitute  a  very  substantial 
reduction  and  one  which  we  truly  can  not  well  afford  to  meet. 

REASONS  FOR  A  LIMITING  SPECIFIC. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  after  the  words  "  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  *' 
there  be  inserted  "  but  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  line  per 
gross."  J 

Our  reasons  for  a  specific  are  set  forth  in  brief  of  Rochester  Button 
Co.,  mailed  you  herewith,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  has 
suffered  under  an  exclusively  ad  valorem  duty  is  strongly  stated  in 
affidavit  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  copy  of  which  we  inclose. 

Tagua  nuts  (vegetable  ivory)  grow  in  varying  sizes  and  shapes. 
The  nut  is  cut  into  pieces  of  various  size.  To  produce  one  medium 
or  large-sized  button  means  of  necessity  producing  five  to  eight  small 
buttons.  In  Europe  the  demand  for  large  buttons  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  supplv,  and  such  buttons  are  sold  at  a  very  great  profit.  Twice 
as  many  large  buttons  could  be  profitably  sold  if  it  were  possible  to 
market  twice  as  many  of  the  sinall  size.  It  is  thus  obviously  at  times 
profitable  to  sell  small  sizes  at  an  actual  loss. 

The  above  limiting  specific  would  affect  only  small-sized  buttons, 
and  then  only  in  unusual  instances. 

A  line  is  one-fortieth  of  an  inch.  A  40-line  button  is  1  inch  in 
diameter.  A  20-line  button  or  sleeve  button  is  one-half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  As  a  specific  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross 
equals:  On  12-line  buttons,  dress  or  pocket  buttons,  8  cents  per  gross; 
on  20-line  buttons,  sleeve  buttons,  13 J  cents  per  gross ;  on  24-line  but- 
tons, vest  buttons,  16  cents  per  ^oss. 

Buttons  of  course  vary  in  price  according  to  size,  and  thus  this 
specific  is  in  a  way  "  ad  valorem  "  in  its  nature. 

This  limiting  specific — 

L  Would  protect  us  against  the  sale  in  this  coimtry  of  small- 
sized  buttons  below  actual  cost  to  produce. 

•2.  Is  needed,  moreover,  for  the  27  reasons  set  forth  in  the  brief 
of  the  Rochester  Button  Co. 

3.  Would  operate  only  to  slight  extent. 

Applying  it  to  all  the  foreign  prices  furnished  by  the  United 
States  consuls  (pp.  5106-5108),  and  figuring  on  1  gross  of  each 
item,  we  find  that  where  the  specific  is  greater  than  the  ad  valorem 
it  is  greater  only  to  the  extent  of  71  cents,  whereas  ad  valorem  is 
greater  to  the  extent  of  $24.95. 

4.  Is  much  less  than  50  per  cent.  Applying  it  to  all  the  foreign 
figures  furnished  by  United  States  consuls,  we  find  that  the  duties 
collected  (fl)  by  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  where  the  limiting 
specific  does  not  operate,  $40.86;  (6)  when  the  specific  does  operate, 
(miy  $8.09. 
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6.  We  follow  Europe  in  weaves  and  designs  of  cloths  and  but- 
tons gotten  up  to  match  these  weaves  and  designs,  and  when  buttons 
become  "  out  of  style  "  there  and  are  sold  there  at  one-half  price  or 
less  they  may  be  just  "  in  style  '*  here,  and  at  the  low  price  at  which 
thev  can  be  purchased  there  may  become  competitors  of  our  "in 
style  "  buttons  here  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  not  produce  them 
at  the  prices  they  might  be  sold  at,  and  our  only  salvation  is  a  specific 
duty  to  prevent  the  influx  of  these  low-priced  goods. 

We  are,  however,  not  attempting  to  give  you  in  detail  all  of  our 
reasons  for  this  limiting  specific.  We  are,  however,  asking  for  it 
in  absolutely  good  faith  and  because  we  realize  how  desperately 
we  need  it.  We  should,  however,  greatly  welcome  the  chance  to  take 
this  matter  up  in  fullest  detail  with  any  expert  or  appraiser  you 
may  name,  and  at  our  expense  and  cost. 

l^o  be  sure  of  the  force  of  our  various  arguments  for  a  specific,  we 
laid  our  entire  case  before  Mr.  James  L.  Gerry,  former  Assistant  Sec^ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  head  of  the  customs  department,  but  now 
of  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Gerry,  of  New  York  City.  With  no  thought 
that  he  would  be  quoted  and  writing  simply  to  inform  us,  he  said : 

I  am  therefore  broadly  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  basis  of  an  ad  valorem  duty 
you  are  confronted  with  the  proposition  that,  to  all  intents  and  purpoees,  im- 
ported merchandise  would  be  predicated  upon  the  establishment  of  a  value  bav- 
lug  substantially  little  if  any  relation  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  secure  the  Impoaitioti 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty  which  would  be  of  any  material  benefit  to  you,  and  tbat. 
therefore,  your  only  hope  of  securing  a  protection  which  is  in  any  sense  adequate 
ia  to  effect  a  rewriting  of  the  schedule  on  a  specific-duty  basis. 

Obviously  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  is  much  less  than 
our  duty  at  present  on  two  accounts:  (a)  Because  two-thirds  is  less 
than  three-fourths  and  (6)  because  the  "plus  15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem "  is  entirely  eliminated. 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  ask  for  a  duty  on  vegetable  ivory 
buttons  of  "  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
1  cent  per  line  per  gross." 

We  rurther  request  that  paragraph  380,  H.  R.  8321,  be  amended  by 
adding  after  the  word  "  valorem,"  on  page  95,  line  16,  the  following: 

Buttons  or  parts  of  buttons  of  vegetable  ivory,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  noi 
less  than  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross ;  other — 

Then  continue  as  written — 

manufactures  of  ivory  or  vegetable  ivory,  or  of  which  either  of  these  sub- 
stances, etc. — 

because  while  paragraph  348  makes  the  duty  on  all  buttons  not 
specially  provided  tor  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  yet,  as  now  written* 
880  might  be  construed  as  making  the  duty  on  vegetable  ivory  buttons 
(which  are  a  manufacture,  and  probably  the  only  one  of  vegetable 
ivory)  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  is  very  ess^tial  that  this  am- 
biguity be  corrected,  and  this  change  will  accomplish  it. 

(The  following  signatures,  all  of  Jf ewark,  N.  J.,  were  attached  to  the 
above:  Consolidated  Button  Co.,  by  C.  O.  Thompson^  president:  Xe«^ 
England  Button  Co.,  bv  John  McKeown,  vice  president;  Bird  Button 
Co.,  by  Nathan  Lurkeltaub,  secretary ;  Superior  Button  Co.,  by  Si£- 
f  red  Broderson,  secretary ;  Nicholas  Zneimer  Button  Co.,  by  A.  Weikeli 
secretary;  Federal  Button  Co.,  by  P.  J.  Duggan,  president;  Newark 
Vegetable  Ivory  Button  Co.,  by  V.  A.  Schwartz,  president;  Acme 
Button  Co.,  by  C.  Lenk,  jr.,  treasurer.) 
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COVSOLIDATED  BUTTOH  CO.,  VEWABK,  N.  J.,  BY  CHA&LE8  0.  THOXP0OH, 

PEESIDENT. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  June  4, 191S. 
Senator  Wilmam  Hughes, 

Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate^ 

Washington^  D.  (7. 

My  Deab  Senator  :  On  pages  2  and  3  of  the  brief  we  recently  filed 
with  your  subcommittee  we  represented  that  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  had  informed  us  that  they  only 
intended  to  cut  our  rates  about  5  per  cent  from  the  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent of  our  present  duty.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  however, 
reached  this  equivalent  by  including  vegetable  ivory  buttons  with 
other  buttons.  On  page  3  of  the  brief  we  have  claimed  that  the  duty 
on  vegetable  ivory  buttons  probably  averaged  75  to  80  per  cent.  In 
order  to  verify  our  probable  average,  we  requested  Congressman 
McCoy  to  ask,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  have  segre- 
gated, if  possible,  vegetable  ivory  buttons  from  others  and  to  obtain 
for  us  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  for  them  separately. 

Congressman  McCoy  has  obtained  this  information  and  has  for- 
warded the  same  to  us,  included  in  copies  of  letters  of  James  F. 
Curtis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Congressman  McCoy, 
dated  May  28,  1913,  and  of  H.  C.  Stuart,  special  deputy  collector  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  office  of  the  Secretary,  port  of  New  York, 
dated  May  24,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C., 
herewith  inclosed. 

These  papers  show  that  for  the  year  1912  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
on  vegetable  ivory  buttons  was  71.1  per  cent.  This  shows  our  request 
for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  with  a  specific  check  of  "  but 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  "  is  fully  jus- 
tified, and  that  this  rate  is  a  very  substantial  reduction  from  the  now 
demonstrated  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  present  duty. 

To  meet  the  suggestion  offered  that  instead  of  "  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  but  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  per  line  per  gross  " 
(as  a  specific  check) ,  we  determine  what  two  ad  valorems  would  meet 
the  case  and  where  the  dividing  line  as  to  sizes  would  take  place,  we 
suggest  40  per  cent  on  all  sizes  36  lines  and  larger,  60  per  cent  on  all 
sizes  smaller  than  36  lines — and  from  the  information  now  furnished 
by  the  Treasury  Department  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
large  reduction  from  the  present  duty  within  these  rates — that  is  to 
say,  40  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  against  the  average  for  1912,  71.1 
per  cent,  shows  31.1  per  cent  reduction  in  one  case  and  11.1  per  cent 
in  the  other. 

In  reference  to  one  rate  of  duty  that  would  fairly  equalize  condi- 
tions in  our  industry  and  that  of  the  pearl  industry,  we  would  say — 
and  with  this  we  believe  the  pearl  manufacturers  will  agree — that 
the  conditions  in  the  two  industries  are  greatly  dissimilar. 

Ooean  pearl,  for  instance,  is  worth  12  to  18  times  the  price  of  vege- 
table ivory  nuts,  so  that  any  one  duty  for  both  based  upon  the  value 
of  the  finished  product  would  vary  greatly  in  the  protection  granted 

labor. 

Vegetable  ivory  buttons,  where  the  percentage  of  labor  is  so  high 
and  material  relatively  so  low,  need  probably  as  high  a  rate  of  duty 
as  any  industry  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 
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The  purposes  for  which  pearl  and  ivory  buttons  are  used  are  in- 
deed quite  diflferent,  and  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  material  from 
which  they  are  made,  the  value  of  it,  the  method  of  manufacture,  the 
selling  price,  or  the  sizes  that  control  the  larger  volume  of  business 
done  therein.  Belatively  the  pearl  buttons  are  sold  in  smaller  sizes 
than  the  ivory  buttons,  thus  the  dividing  line  between  large  and  small 
sizes  for  a  double  ad  valorem  is  not  the  same  in  one  case  as  the  other. 

Confining  our  suggestion  entirely  to  our  own  industry,  we  think 
that  an  amendment  to  paragraph  3t9,  page  97  of  H.  R.  3321,  as  indi- 
cated below,  will  take  care  of  the  matter  properly,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned : 

379.  Ivory  tusks  in  their  natural  state,  or  cut  verticany  across  tbe  grain 
only,  with  the  bark  left  intact,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  buttons  or  parts  of 
buttons  or  blanks,  finished  or  unfinished,  of  vegetable  ivory,  on  all  sizes  36 
lines  and  larger,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  all  sizes  smaller  than  36  lines, 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  manufactures  of  ivory  or  other  manufactures  of  vege- 
table ivory,  or  of  which  either  of  these  substances  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  30  per  cent  ad  raloreiD. 
etc. 

The  reason  we  ask  you  to  amend  379  is  to  remove  the  ambiguity  in 
that  paragraph. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  facts  have  been  presented  to  you  in 
justification  for  a  rate  of  duty  differing  from  the  one  accorded  us  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means : 

1.  Probably  as  high  a  percentage  of  labor  as  any  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  veiy  small  profit  made,  owing  to  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
petition. 

3.  Absolutely  no  agreements,  combinations,  or  understandings  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  regulating  selling  prices,  or  otherwise. 

4.  That  our  duty,  from  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
intended  to  deduct  5  per  cent,  was  not  45.35  per  cent  in  1912,  but  was 
71.1  per  cent  during  that  year. 

5.  That  under  a  tariff  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  all  the  manufac- 
turers were  driven  out  of  business. 

6.  That  the  cost  of  buttons  on  a  garment  is  so  insignificant  that 
any  change  in  duty  would  not  affect  tne  price  of  the  garment. 

7.  That  vegetable  ivory  buttons  are  not  used  on  the  cheapest 
garments,  but  on  the  garments  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  lair 
price  for  the  garment. 

8.  That  this  industry  has  been  built  up  and  exists  in  this  country 
only  because  of  the  consideration  that  has  been  given  to  it  by  the 
Government  to  ec^ualize  the  difference  between  wages  paid  here  and 
in  Europe,  and  without  the  continuation  of  that  consiaeration  it  can 
not  exist. 

9.  That  we  have  to  pay  for  labor  three  to  four  times  what  is  paid 

in  Europe. 

Treasitbt  Department, 

Washington,  May  28,  19t$ 
Hon.  Walter  I.  McCoy, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  collector 
of  customs  at  New  York  giving  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  of  ve^ 
table  ivory  buttons  at  that  port  during  the  calendar  year  1912. 
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Your  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  collector  with  the  request  that  he  furnish 
the  informatipn  desired  by  you  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  If  .practicable  to 
make  the  separation  desired.  The  collector  replied  by  wire  that  he  could  make 
the  separation  for  the  calendar  year  1912  and  have  the  Information  ready  by  the 
27th.  I  regret  that  he  is  unable  to  furnish  you  the  separation  for  the  years  191D 
and  1911,  but  trust  that  this  will  serve  your  purpose. 

Respectfully,  James  F.  Cubtis, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Tbxasubt  Depabtment, 

Division  of  Customs, 
Port  of  New  York,  May  24,  191$. 
The  Segretabt  of  the  Tbeabubt, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Sib  :  Referring  to  the  department  letter  93000  of  the  20th  instant,  inclosing  a 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Walter  I.  McCoy,  M.  C,  requesting  the  department  to  fur- 
nish him  with  a  statement  of  the  imports  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons  for  the 
years  1910  and  1911,  the  statement  to  show  the  quantity  and  value  imported, 
the  duty  accrued  thereon,  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  the  de- 
partment directing,  if  practicable,  to  prepare  the  said  statement,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  in  accordance  with  my  telegram  of  the  21st  instant  confirmed  by 
department  telegram  of  the  22d  Instant,  that  the  imports  of  vegetable  ivory 
buttons  at  New  York  during  the  calendar  year  1912  consisted  of  2,064,514  lines, 
with  an  Invoice  value  of  |27,597,  dutiable  at  three-fourths  of  a  cent  and  15  per 
cent  under  xmragraph  427  of  the  tariff,  duty  $19,623.41,  an  average  equivalent  ad 
valorem  rate  of  71.1  per  cent 

The  letter  to  the  d^artment  from  the  Hon.  Walter  I.  McCoy,  M.  C,  is  here- 
with returned. 

Respectfully,  H.  C.  Stuabt, 

Special  Deputy  Collector. 


Schedule  N. 

Page  94,  paragraph  368,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Laces. — Lace  window  curtains  and  all  lace  articles  of  whatever  material 
composed ;  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  wearing  apparel,  and  all  other  articles  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  or  of  imitation  lace  of  any  kind ;  embroideries,  wearing 
apparel,  handkerchiefs,  and  all  other  articles  or  fabrics  embroidered  in  any  man- 
ner by  hand  or  machinery,  whether  with  a  plain  or  fancy  Initial  or  monogram 
or  otherwise^  or  tamboured,  or  appliqued,  or  scalloped  by  hand  or  machinery : 
edgings,  insertlngs,  galloons,  nets,  nettings,  veils,  veilings,  neck  rufflings,  ruch- 
ingfl,  tuckings,  flounces,  flutlngs,  quillings,  ornaments,  and  trimmings,  and 
other  articles,  woven  fabrics  or  articles  from  which  threads  have  been  omitted, 
drawn,  punched,  or  cut,  and  with  threads  introduced  after  leaving  the  loom, 
forming  figures  in  designs,  except  hemstitching,  all  of  the  foregoing,  of  what- 
ever material  composed,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

H.  S.  Patten. 


COHSOLIDATED  BtTTTON  CO.,  NEWAEX,  N.  J. 

Vegetable  Ivory  !§utton8. 

(Present  dotj,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.] 

INTENTION  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  GIVB  US  40  PER  CENT 

AD  VALOREM. 

We  asked  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  duty  at  least 
in  part  specific.  They  gave  us  a  straight  ad  valorem  of  40  per  cent, 
but  claimed  to  us  that  they  had  cut,  and  desired  to  cut,  our  duty 
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only  6  per  cent.  The  figures  before  them  showing  45.35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  our  present  duty  for  year  1912,  however,  com- 
bined importations  of  horn  and  vegetable  ivory  buttons — obviously 
unjust  to  us,  because  4iom  buttons  are  worth  two  to  three  times  ivory 
buttons. 

Our  present  duty,  according  to  Government  figures,  on  horn  and 
ivory  buttons  combined  has  averaged  68  per  cent.  It  has  probably 
averaged  on  ivory  buttons  alone  75  to  80  per  cent.  This  is  confirmed 
by  an  analysis  of  figures  at  New  York  customhouse  for  a  given 
period  (September,  1912),  where'  the  duty  on  vegetable  ivory  but- 
tons and  horn  buttons  combined  was  51  per  cent ;  it  shows  that  on 
horn  buttons  it  was  but  42  per  cent  and  on  vegetable  ivory  buttons 
it  was  65  per  cent. 

Europe  pays  on  the  average  but  32^  per  cent  of  what  we  in  this 
industry  have  to  pay  for  labor,  but  Italy  alone  pays  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  what  we  pay.    (See  p.  5105,  tariff  hearings.) 

Notwithstanding  the  present  duty,  during  the  years  1909, 1910,  and 
1911  the  manufacturers  made  but  4.13  per  cent  on  capital  invested 
and  3.59  per  cent  on  sales,  due  to  domestic  and  foreign  competition. 
(See  p.  5120,  tariff  hearings.) 

The  necessity  for  some  sort  of  a  combination  duty  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  that  any  "  per  gross  per  line ''  specific  that 
IS  high  enough  to  equalize  prices  on  large  sizes  is  unnecessarily  high 
to  equalize  prices  on  small  sizes,  and  any  ad  valorem  that  is  high 
enough  to  equalize  prices  on  small  sizes  shows  a  large  increase  in 
duty  on  large  sizes,  so  that  either  a  straight  specific  or  a  straight 
ad  valorem  will  positively  not  equalize  prices  in  the  industry,  as  a 
whole.  We  can  get  along  better  with  a  lower  ad  valorem  relatively 
if  it  is  combined  with  a  specific  check,  or  with  a  lower  specific  rela- 
tively if  combined  with  an  ad  valorem  check,  than  we  can  with  cither 
a  straight  specific  or  a  straight  ad  valorem. 

Both  ends  of  this  proposed  duty  are  an  obvious  reduction  from  the 
present  tariff.  Both  the  ad  valorem  and  the  specific  are  less  by  at 
least  15  per  cent. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  business  (at  least  90  pr  cent  to  95  per  cent) 
is  done  in  sizes  under  40  lines,  and  a  slight  increase  of  the  duty  on 
sizes  40  lines  and  larger  would  be  immaterial,  because  the  output  is 
small  and  by  the  nature  of  the  raw  nlaterial  can  not  be  matenaliy 
increased. 

A  different  method  of  equalization  is  necessary  in  this  industry 
than  in  most  all  others  because  of  peculiar  price  conditions  that 
exist  everywhere  in  it. 

Without  any  association  between  the  manufacturers  it  has  been 
difficult  to  obtain  exact  labor  statistics,  but  five  leading  manufacture 
ing  companies,  making  diff^ent  kinds  of  goods,  have  sent  to  Price, 
"Waterhouse  &  Co.,  certified  public  accountants,  sworn  statements  as 
to  the  comparative  cost  of  labor  and  raw  materials,  with  the  result 
that  a  compilation  shows  labor  66.49  per  cent  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  business  labor  must  be  much  greater  than  in  almost  any  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  Senator  Hughes  has  Price,  Waterhouse  4 
Co.'s  report. 
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There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been  at  any  time,  any  combinafiKn, 
agreement,  or  understanding  between  the  manufacturers  that^^s 
re^kted  selling  prices,  or  otherwise. 

If  we  were  attempting  to  work  along  our  own  lines  we  would 
choose  another  line  of  procedure,  but  we  are  honestly  trying  to  work 
along  your  lines  and  content  ourselves  with  the  lowest  possible  duty, 
and  yet  maintain  the  present  rate  of  wages  paid  our  employees,  who 
are  deserving  of  all  we  pay  them,  and  at  the  same  time  suggest  a 
duty  that  will  constitute  substantial  reduction. 

The  attached  affidavit  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Wheeler  tells  its  own 
story  as  to  what  has  happened  to  the  industry  under  a  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  tariff,  and  it  refers  to  a  condition  we  are  confident  you 
do  not  propose  by  legislation  to  repeat.  We  are  just  such  a  legiti- 
mate industry  as  you  have  signified  an  intention  not  to  injure: 

Charles  W.  Wheeler,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  resides  at 
Bedford  Hill,  N.  Y.;  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Snyder  &  Wheeler^ 
doing  business  at  128  Pearl  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, and  State  of  New  York;  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  said  firm  since 
1881;  that  said  firm  are  dealers  in  tngua  nuts  (vegetable-ivory  nuts  so  called) ; 
that  said  firm  has  sold  said  tagua  nuts  to  substantially  all  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  vegetable-ivory  buttons  that  have  been  engaged  In  the  industry  in 
this  country  since  1877,  and  that  t>ecau8e  of  tills  fact  he  is  peculiarly  in  a 
position  to  show  by  his  records  the  names  of  such  manufacturers,  both  those 
who  have  survived  and  those  who  have  failed  and  been  driven  out  of  the  in- 
dustry because  of  low  tariffs,  and  those  who,  manufacturing  other  things  than 
vegetable-Ivory  buttons,  gave  up  the  manufacture  of  said  buttons  during  tlie 
low-tariff  periods,  resuming  again  when  a  tariff  was  levied  sufficiently  high  to 
show  any  profit  in  manufacture. 

That  in  times  when  manufacturers  could  by  virture  of  the  tariff  rate  pay 
American  wages  and  still  make  a  fair  profit  there  have  been  from  22  to  38 
manufacturers  in  the  industry;  that  the  industry  suffered  greatly  during  the 
two  periods  1884  to  1890  and  1894  to  1898,  due  to  the  low  tariffs  then  In  force; 
that  the  following  54  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  business  of 
manufacturing  vegetable-ivory  buttons  by  reason  of  the  depressions  arising 
daring  the  periods  indicated: 

1884  to  1890:  G.  Siegel  &  Co.,  Connecticut;  MUl  River  Button  Co.,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Goldthwaite  &  Co.,  Massachusetts ;  Bostwick  Bros.,  Connecticut ;  Pratt  & 
Fanner,  Pennsylvania;  Connecticut  Button  Co.,  Connecticut;  American  Braid 
Co.,  Connecticut;  W.  T.  St.  George,  New  Jersey;  Gilford  Button  Co.,  Con- 
necticut; Gay,  Kimball  &  Gay,  Vermont;  Schneider  &  Pachtman,  New  York: 
F.  Grote  &  Co.,  New  York ;  F.  M.  Hoag,  New  Jersey ;  Hormby  &  Co.,  New  Jersey ; 
Excelsior  Button  Co.,  New  York;  W.  C.  Randolph,  New  Jersey;  Kelly  & 
Kruson,  Pennsylvania ;  E.  O.  Miles  &  Co.,  Pennsylvania ;  Cook  &  Valentine,  New 
Jersey ;  Raymond  &  Co.,  New  York ;  EnteiTrise  Button  Co.,  Connecticut ;  Noble 
Bros.,  Connecticut;  New  Milford  Button  Co.,  Connecticut;  Lockwood  &  Merrill, 
New  York;  Dickson  Button  Co.,  Illinois;  H.  M.  Conn,  New  York;  Jas.  Gard- 
ner &  Son,  New  York;  Eagle  Button  Co.,  New  York;  Caledonia  Button  Co., 
New  Jersey;  Sizer  &  Nichols,  Illinois;  Gleaeida  Button  Co.,  Massachusetts; 
Uolyoke  Button  Co.,  Massachusetts;  Joseph  Fallon,  New  York;  Naumberg  & 
Xetter,  New  Jersey;  J.  H.  Ruggles  &  Co.,  New  York;  H.  Thormahlon,  New 
York;  C.  Hingher  &  Son,  New  Jersey;  S.  J.  Naumburg,  New  Jersey;  Haddon 
Button  Co.,  Connecticut ;  Hoosick  Button  Co.,  New  York ;  United  States  Button 
Co.,  New  York. 

1894  to  1898:  Richard  Sutro,  New  York;  F.  Hessburg,  New  York;  Klots  & 
Viet,  New  York;  Williston  &  Knight  Co.,  Massachusetts;  Gaysville  Button  Co., 
Vermont;  Shantz  Button  Co.,  New  York;  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York;  Charles 
Coimselman,  Pennsylvania;  Consolidated  Button  Co.,  New  York;  Akron  Button 
Co..  New  York;  James  Bird,  Connecticut;  M.  &  B.  Schwartz,  New  Jersey; 
Hormby  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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That  only  two  concerns  to  his  knowledge  have  been  able  to  sarrire  thn>«|^ 
both  the  two  periods  of  low-tariif  depression,  and  that  both  of  these  concerns 
made  other  goods  than  vegetable-ivory  buttons. 

That  the  best  recollection  of  the  deponent  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  above 
there  were  at  least  15  other  small  manufacturers  that  went  out  betwem  1884 
and  1898,  but  that  the  data  concerning  tliese  are  not  available  to  the  extent  that 
they  could  be  added  to  the  list  above  enumerated. 

Charles  W.  Wheeler. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  April,  1913. 

Albert  W  Williams, 
Notary  Public  {82),  New  York  County, 

The  attached  table  will  show  vou  foreign  prices,  domestic  prices, 
and  how  the  different  rates  of  duty  would  operate,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  duty  best  calculated  to  equalize  prices  for  this  industry 
and  yet  clearly  be  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  present  tariff,  but 
apportioned  so  as  to  apply  most  equitably  to  all  sizes,  would  be  ^  50 
per  cent  but  not  less  than  two- thirds  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross": 

Rates  of  duty  on  vegetahle-ivory  huttona,  three  kinds  of  finish^  A,  B,  and  C, 

[Figures  in  Italic  are  redu'^tions  from  present  tariff.] 
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In  a  straight  specific  nothing  less  than  1  cent  per  line  per  gross 
would  be  adequate. 

In  a  straight  ad  valorem  nothing  less  than  60  per  cent. 

In  "  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  but  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  cent 
per  line  p>er  gross"  there  is  less  ad  valorem  on  one  end  and  less 
specific  on  the  other,  but  divided  where  needed  and  not  excessive 
anywhere,  and  plainly  a  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  all  sizes 
and  prices,  except  40,  45,  and  50  lines,  which  by  the  nature  of  the 
material  from  which  they  are  made  can  be  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  business,  not  to  exceed  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  would  amend  paragraph  379,  on  page  97  of  H.  R. 
3321,  to  read  as  follows : 

379.  Ivory  tusks  in  their  natural  state,  or  cut  vertically  across  the  grain  only, 
with  the  bark  left  intact,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  buttons  or  parts  of  buttons  or 
blanks,  finished  or  unfinished,  of  vegetable  ivory,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross;  manufactures  of  ivory  or 
other  manufactures  of  vegetable  ivory,  or  of  which  either  of  these  substances  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  etc. 


VEL80N  SAGE,  HSHEY  T.  HOYES,  AKD  W.  A.  POETE&,  EOCHESTEB,  H.  Y., 
COlOaTTEE  70E  XAmrEACTTTBEES  OE  VEQETABLE  lYOET  BTrTT0H8. 

BocHESTER,  N.  Y.,  April  5, 191 S. 
Hon.  F,  M.  Simmons,  Washdngton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Some  20  or  30  kinds  of  buttons  are  made  in  this  country. 
The  output  of  vegetable  ivorv  buttons  is  relatively  very  small,  but 
because  it  is  our  business  the  duty  thereon  is  of  very  vital  importance 
to  us. 

Will  you  please  permit  us  to  lay  before  you  certain  facts:  (1) 
Vegetable  ivory  buttons  are  novelties, . hence  "luxuries"  and  used 
only  on  hi^h-priced  clothing;  (2)  a  change  in  duty  will  not  benefit 
the  consuming  public  one  iota. 

If  any  industry  is  entitled  to  extreme  consideration  at  your  hands 
we  are  because  (3)  in  no  other  industry  in  this  country  is  there  a 
higher  percentage  of  labor  as  against  raw  materials.  (4)  We  com- 
pete against  the  cheapest  labor  of  Europe — Italian  ana  Austrian — 
with  wages  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  our  own,  but  very  efficient. 

Importations  are  (a)  very  substantial  (tariff  schedules,  p.  5100), 
(b)  now  three  times  what  they  were  under  first  years  of  present  tariff. 

Among  the  manufacturers  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons  tnere  has  been 
no  combination,  association,  agreement,  or  understanding. 

Since  1896  wages  in  the  industry  have  doubled,  and  yet  the  prices 
of  ivory  buttons  are  no  higher  to  the  public  than  in  1896. 

Through  excessive  competition,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  industry 
is  now  on  the  very  "  breaking  point."  fis  profits  during  the  past  two 
years  on  actual  capital  invested  were  only  2.73  per  cent  per  annum. 
(From  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.'s  statement,  p.  5120,  tariff  schedules.) 
Any  reduction  or  change  in  the  duty  will  truly  swamp  our  industry. 

We  earnestly  ask  your  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts  and 
vour  assistance  to  maintain  the  present  duty  on  vegetable  ivory  but- 
tons as  it  is. 
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&OCHESTE&  BUTTOH  CO.,  &00HB8TEE,  H.  Y.,  BY  HZL80H  SAGE,  GE>SBU 

KANAQEE. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

We  request  that  the  present  tariflf  on  vegetable  ivory  buttons,  which 
is  three- lourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  and  15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem, be  maintained. 

A  REDUCTION  NO  BENEFPT  TO  CONSUMER. 

Vegetable  ivory  buttons  are  used  on  high-priced  clothing.  On  the 
cheaper  clothing  are  used  buttons  made  irom  bone,  composition, 
metal,  etc.  The  product  thus  of  the  industry  is  a  "  luxury,''  and  any 
tariff  which  permits  the  industry  to  exist  imposes  no  burden  on  the 
consuming  public. 

"  SPECIFIC  "  PORTION — ^AD  VALOREM  IN  ITS  NATURE. 

The  present  duty  is  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  line  is  one- fortieth  of  an  inch.  Thus,  a 
sleeve  button  20  lines  in  size  would  measure  twenty-fortieths,  or  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  The  specific  here  (three- fourths  of  1  cent  per 
line  per  fi^oss)  would  be  15  cents  per  gross.  On  a  coat  button  30  lines 
in  size  the  specific  would  be  22i  cents  per  gross;  40-line  buttons*  30 
cents  per  gross,  etc.  Now^  then,  ivory  buttons  vary  in  price  according 
to  size,  and  thus  the  specific  portion  is  not  a  straight  specific,  like  so 
much  per  pound  or  so  much  per  gross,  but  it  really  aoes  take  into 
account  variations  in  value,  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  is  ad  valorem 
in  its  nature.  Our  industry  needs  a  duty  that  is  in  part  "  specific  ^ 
in  order  to  avoid  the  possible,  though  unintentional,  undervaluation 
for  reasons  as  set  forth  below : 

REASONS  FOR  A  SPECIFIC  DUTY — IN  GENERAL. 

Ivory  buttons  are  novelties,  the  difference  in  price  due  to  the  "  con- 
ditions "  under  which  the  goods  are  manufactured  and  sold.  Xo 
manufacturer  can  accurately  determine  real  values  or  even  cost  with- 
out knowing  the  facts  and  conditions  controlling. 

PARTICULAR  REASONS. 

(1)  Europe  in  many  cases  sets  styles  in  cloths  and  in  shades.  It 
takes,  however,  time  for  these  styles  to  travel  from  Europe  here. 
Ivory  buttons  are  produced  to  suit  certain  cloths  and  in  the  prevail- 
ing shades.  Now,  then,  it  frequently  happens  that  by  the  time  certain 
styles  and  shades  in  cloths  reach  this  country  the  buttons  made  there- 
for in  Europe  are  "  out  of  style  "  in  Europe,  but  strictly  "  in  style  " 
in  America.  Their  value  in  Europe  is  low.  Their  cost  to  a  dealer 
would  be  low.  He  could  thus  honestly  bring  them  into  this  country 
under  an  ad  valorem  at  a  price  below  possible  competition.  It  does 
not  take  many  goods  to  "  break  "  a  market. 

(2)  Our  business  is  a  business  of  novelties  and  styles,  all  ^  lux- 
uries." The  styles  change  absolutely  every  six  months.  A  button 
to-day  worth  $1  per  gross  may  be  worth  to-morrow  40  or  50  cents  per 
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gross.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  have  to  sell  their  "  out-bf -style  " 
goods  at  50  per  cent  or  more  below  manufacturing  cost.  An  ivory 
button  is  a  very  small  article,  usually  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Among  other  things,  a  slight  difference  in  the  con- 
tour of  the  face  may  make  the  button  either  '^  in  style  "  or  ^^  out  of 
style.''  This  is  literally  and  absolutely  true.  No  appraiser  can  ever 
be  able  to  follow  the  "  styles  "  in  ivory  buttons  and  intelligently  de- 
termine values. 

f3)  A  middleman  in  Europe  can  obviously  buy  goods  '^  out  of 
style  "  there  and  perhaps  unknown  to  himself  at,  say,  one-half  of  the 
manufacturing  cost.  He  may  offer  them  for  import  under  an  ad 
valorem  dut^  at  a  real  profit  to  himself  and  yet  do  us  a  serious  in- 
justice. Incidentally,  "  out-of -style  "  buttons  in  Europe  go  largely 
mto  the  hands  of  the  middleman.  Our  only  protection  lies  in  a  duty 
at  least  in  part  specific. 

(4)  An  exclusive  ad  valorem  duty  in  connection  with  the  business 
like  ours,  where  goods  go  out  of  style  so  quickly,  and  where  they  lose 
their  value  to  such  a  large  extent,  would  make  it  possible  for  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  to  use  our  market  as  a  dumping  ground  and 
seriouslv  disturb  conditions  in  this  country. 

(5)  A  specific  duty  gives  us  knowledge  and  assurance  that  a  cer- 
tain definite  amount  of  duty  has  been  paid  on  a  button  of  a  given 
class.  An  ad  valorem  leaves  the  American  manufacturer  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  duty  has  been  paid  or  only  half  of  it  paid.  This  is 
dem<H«lizing  and  very  harmful  to  the  American  manufacturer.  It 
does  not  necessarily  increase  importations.  It  probably  lowers  them, 
because  it  leads  the  American  manufacturer  in  his  demoralization  to 
do  foolish  things.  A  specific  benefits  manufacturer,  consumer,  and 
laborer.    It  means  a  steady  market. 

(6)  The  difference  in  value  between  the  various  kinds  of  ivory 
buttons  made  is  really  small.  The  big  difference  is  between  various 
goods  of  the  same  kind,  depending  on  conditions,  most  of  which 
can  not  be  known  to  the  appraiser. 

(7)  The  value  of  an  ivory  button  in  a  given  class,  such  as  "  pressed 
blacks,''  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  on  the  expense  oi  tools, 
equipment,  etc.,  made  necessary  in  getting  out  that  particular  "  style.'' 
An  appraiser  can  have  no  means  of  determining  this  expense  on  one 
style  as  against  another. 

(8)  The  value  is  also  very  largely  dependent  on  the  total  quantitv 
produced  of  a  given  "  novelty  "  or  "  style."  No  single  invoice  will 
reveal  this  to  an  appraiser. 

(9)  The  value  of  an  ivory  button,  an  article  of  ''  style,"  is  de- 
pendent, to  an  extent,  on  the  cost  involved  in  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  that  given  button.  The  trade  will  pay  therefor,  but  no 
appraiser  is  able  to  establish  the  amount  of  such  value. 

(10)  The  value  of  ivory  buttons  is  very  largely  determined  by 
the  "  color  effects  "  produced  on  the  buttons,  the  suitability  of  the 
"  effect "  to  the  prevailing  weaves  of  cloth,  etc.  How  an  appraiser 
could  ever  be  trained  to  use  judgment  on  this  matter  is  beyond  us. 

(11)  Obviously  the  value  of  an  ivory  button  depends  on  its  color 
being  just  right  for  the  "  novelty  "  shades  of  woolens  being  sold  at 
a  given  moment.  Ivorv  buttons  have  a  market  largely  because  these 
"  novelty  "  shades  can  oe  made  in  ivory  buttons.  Can  appraisers  be 
supposed  to  keep  posted  on  the  subject  of  prevailing  shades? 
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(12)  Assuming  that  it  were  possible  to  appraise  ivory  buttons  on 
the  basis  of  intrinsic  value,  which  we  seriously  question,  we  still 
aflSrm  that  you  can  not  appraise  the  value  of  "  style. 

(13)  The  value  of  an  ivory  button  is  depenaent,  to  an  extent,  on 
the  quality  of  raw  material  from  which  it  is  made.  Raw-material 
prices  to-day  vary  according  to  grades  from  2  cents  per  pound  to  6 
cents  per  pound.  No  appraiser  on  earth  can  determine  the  quality 
and  kind  of  raw  material  used  in  a  given  button. 

(14)  Above  all,  we  want  to  emphasize  to  you  that  perhaps  the 
neatest  difference  in  cost  between  one  ivory  button  and  another  is  in 
uie  particular  shade  produced  on  the  button.  In  making  certain 
shades  we  frequently  have  to  throw  out  30  and  even  40  gross  out  of 
every  100  as  imperfect,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  color.  Another  shade 
in  the  same  design,  made  in  identically  the  same  manner,  the  only 
difference  being  the  shade,  may  give  98  gross  perfect  out  of  a  100. 
No  appraisers  will  ever  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  judgment  as  to 
the  relative  values  of  given  shades,  yet  this  very  dinerence  is  well 
understood  and  recognized  by  the  manufacturers  and  consumers  of 
ivory  buttons. 

(15)  New  shades  are  continuously  being  produced  in  cloths.  It 
requires  much  experimenting  to  secure  these  shades  in  ivory  buttons. 
The  time  of  expensive  labor  is  given  to  this  and  much  material  is 
wasted  in  the  process  of  experimentation.  The  manufacturers  make 
the  consumers  pay  for  this  cost  when  they  buy  these  shades.  No 
appraiser,  however,  could  ever  begin  to  estimate  such  cost.  He  would 
probably  not  know  of  its  existence. 

(16). There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  skill  of  dyers  in 
various  plants,  and  dyers  are  paid  from  $10  to  $60  per  week,  involv- 
ing differences  in  cost.  The  product  of  certain  dyers  is  worth  on 
the  market  more  than  others.  This  can  not  be  apparent  in  an 
appraiser. 

(17)  One  of  the  serious  problems  of  the  button  business  is  the  fact 
of  certain  goods  "  fading  color*"  when  exposed  to*  the  light  and  to 
wear.  Goods  made  under  more  expensive  processes  and  conditions 
are  much  better  in  this  particular  than  others.  They  cost  more  and 
are  worth  more.  We  defy  an  appraiser  from  mere  examination,  and 
without  a  full  intimate  knowledge  of  these  conditions,  to  properly 
value  such  goods.  Even  the  best  informed  buyers  can  not  tell  the 
value  in  this  particular,  except  from  wear.  They  can,  however,  buy 
so  as  to  be  guaranteed  results. 

(18)  Many  "effects"  produced  in  ivory  buttons  are  obtained  by 
dyeing  buttons  not  once  but  two  and  three  different  times.  We  aflKrm 
that  this  frequently  increases  the  total  cost  10,  15,  and  25  per  cent. 
Even  the  best  buyers  can  not  tell  how  the  effects  are  produced;  they 
are  buying  for  effect  and  for  style.  There  is  not  a  single  appraiser 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  that  can  determine  in  connection 
with  ivory  buttons  this  element  of  cost  and  value.  Even  manufac- 
turers themselves  can  not,  in  many  instances,  tell  how  other  manu- 
facturers have  produced  certain  effects  or  even  estimate  the  extra  cost 
involved. 

(19)  Effects  are  produced  in  many  other  ways  than  by  dyeing. 
Sometimes  by  double  and  triple  pressing,  and  by  many  other  various 
methods,  involving  expenses  that  make,  not  infrequently,  one  button 
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of  the  same  general  kind  cost  perhaps  double  the  other,  although  both 
are  made  from  the  same  nut.  This  is  positively  true,  and  yet  no 
appraiser  could  be  expected  to  have  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
or  ability  to  discriminate. 

(20)  One  of  the  chief  differences  in  the  cost  as  between  ivorv  but- 
tons is  the  care  with  which  they  are  shaded  and  inspected  before 
being  boxed.  Our  material  is  imperfect.  At  the  last  final  step  we 
always  have  to  shade  and  throw  out  a  certain  percentage.  Assume 
the  same  shade,  the  same  grade  of  raw  material,  the  same  finish,  etc. 
One  mnufacturer  may  throw  out  1  per  cent  and  another  20  per  cent. 
It  frequently  happens  that  in  making  certain  styles  and  certam  colors 
we  shade  or  throw  out  not  only  20  per  cent,  but  30  per  cent,  and  evein 
40  per  cent.  Please  figure  the  difference  in  cost  as  between  buttons 
that  "go  through "  and  are  sold  in  the  one  case  as, against  the  other. 
No  appraiser  could  be  expected  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  given 
goods  have  been  "shaded." 

(21)  The  necessity  of  confining  patterns  to  a  buyer  curtails  the 
possibility  of  selling  it  to  the  general  public  and  restricts  its  sale  to 
the  requirements  of  that  buyer  alone.  This  is  an  element  of  cost  an 
appraiser  can  not  estimate. 

(22)  Under  conditions  appertaining  to  our  business  and  under- 
stood by  those  in  the  business  when  large  buttons  are  in  great  demand 
the  waste  involved  in  our  processes  increases  the  cost  of  the  coat  and 
vest  sizes.    No  appraiser  would  be  likely  to  know  this. 

(23)  One  big  point  is  that,  for  the  reasons  set  forth,  an  exclusive 
ad  valorem  duty  would  make  it  possible  for  a  middleman  to  bring 
goods  into  this  country,  honestly  perhaps,  at  figures  entirely  at 
variance  with  actual  manufacturing  costs;   it  would  place  a  tre- 

,  mendous  incentive  on  foreign  manufecturers  not  to  tell  the  "  whole  " 
truth;  and,  above  all,  the  Government  appraisers  would  be  hope- 
lessly unable  to  protect  us. 

(24)  The  same  variation  in  prices  of  goods  made  abroad  prevails 
there,  as  here,  all  based  on  the  "conditions"  attending  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  goods.  It  is  not  necessarily  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  difference  in  kind,  but  difference  in  conditions,  etc.,  as  set 
forth  hj  us.  You  will  find  by  reports  from  our  American  consuls 
that  j)rices  for  the  same  kinds  vary  abroad  from  75  to  100  per  cent. 
This  is  due  to  the  conditions  which  we  have  emphasized;  out  how 
can  any  appraiser  know  them?  Frankly,  is  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer, who  is  handling  buttons  made  under  these  more  expensive  con- 
ditions, and  who  is  anxious  for  business,  going  to  represent  the  cost 
or  value  of  his  goods  at  the  real  cost  or  at  his  "average  "  cost?  And 
yet  if  we  have  to  compete  with  him  under  an  ad  valorem  he  can 
easily  escape  part  of  the  duty.  Under  a  specific  we  at  least  know 
just  "  where  we  are  at." 

(25)  Under  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  actual  duty  would  become 
uncertain  and  subject  the  American  manufacturer  to  the  uncertain- 
ties and  fluctuations  of  the  foreigp  market.  We  would  also  be  at  the 
mercy  of  that  foreign  country  which  is  at  the  particular  time  the  most 
depressed. 

(26)  The  difficulties  confronting  us  as  to  the  values  and  costs  of 
vegetable  ivory  buttons  obtain  just  as  much  abroad  as  in  this  country. 
This  is  evidenced  by  a  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Amer- 
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ican  consul  at  Odessa,  Russia,  under  date  of  May  3, 1911,  wherein  he 
states : 

As  regards  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  the  omny  grades  and  clasBes  of 
buttons,  they  are  so  complicated  that  to  one  outside  the  business  they  are 
bewildering.    Apparently  similar  buttons  are  often  very  dissimilar  in  prica 

(27)  Foreign  Governments  have  recognized  the  peculiar  conditions 
connected  with  vegetable  ivory  buttons,  and  Germany,  Italy,  Austria, 
Bussia,  and  France  have  established  specific  duties  against  ivory  but- 
tons  and  not  ad  valorem. 

We  believe  that  we  have  demonstrated  to  you  that  the  fair  deter- 
mination of  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  the  case  or  ivory  buttons  is  a  very 
difficult  if  not  an  impossible  process.  We  sincerely  hope  that  we  have 
convinced  you  of  pur  need  for  a  duty  "  specific  "  in  its  nature,  such 
as  we  now  have,  and  earnestly  ask  you  to  leave  the  duty  on  vegetable 
ivory  buttons  as  it  is. 

Far.  347.— GLASS  BTTTTONS. 

SDWAKD  P.  STAKEL  A  CO.,  864  FOirKTH  AVENVE,  HEW  YOSX,  H.  Y. 

New  York,  April  16, 191S. 
The  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen  :  We  find  in  paragraph  852,  Schedule  N,  that  the  hon- 
orable Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives proposes  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  glass  buttons,  and 
we  ta!ke  the  liberty  to  inclose  a  list  showing  that  the  duty  on  these 
goods  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  prior  to  1897  and  from  30  per  cent 
to  24^  per  cent  ad  valorem  since  1897,  so  that  the  proposed  duty  of 
40  per  cent  would,  amount  to  a  considerable  increase  over  any  pre- 
vious rates. 

We  respectfully  submit  our  suggestion  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
from  27jt  to  30  per  cent  or  the  present  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty 
be  substituted  for  the  proposed  increased  rate. 

[Incloflure.] 
QlasB  vest  buttons. 


Lines. 

18 

23 

23 

23 

33 

Aniitriftn  crowM. .....,..,,,,-,r ^  -  .rr  ■.  .-. ■,  -  -  -  ^  ■. r  - 

4.40 
80 

5.70 
116 

6.60 
114 

S.00 
163 

9.aD 

Or  cents 

l]4kf 

• 

Rate  of  duty  prior  to  1897, 25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Rate  of  duty  since  1897: 

\  cent  Der  line  oer  Kross 

CeniU. 
13} 
13l 

(knU. 

CetU*. 
20 

CWU. 

1 
Cena. 

*lu8  15  ner  cent  ad  valorem 

27 

34} 

37i 

411 

;    «' 

Total  peroentaKe  of  value 

30 

30 

27 

»| 

24i 

Proposed  rate,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

SGHSDULE  N. 
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Far.  347.— SHOE  BUTTOKS. 

mECKBXKOTT,  KAS7L0EK  A  CO.,  660-666  BBOADWAY,  HEW  YOBX,  H.  T., 

BY  EWALB  C.  OIECXEKHOFE,  TKEASTTBEB. 

New  York,  N.  Y,,  May  6,  WIS. 

Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

United  States  Senator^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Representing  the  importers  of  agate  shoe  buttons,  com- 

E rising  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Strauss  Bros.  &  Co.,  J.  Porter  &  Co., 
!has.  Brandt,  and  Dieckerhoff,  Raffloer  &  Co..  we  respectfully 
request  a  reduction  of  duty  on  buttons  commercially  known  as  agate 
shoe  buttons,  and  not  an  advance,  as  provided  for  in  H.  R.  3321,  para- 
graph 848,  which  provides  for  "buttons  or  parts  of  buttons,  etc.,  at 
40  per  cent  duty." 

The  agate  shoe  buttons  under  the  Payne  bill  were  assessed  at  one- 
twelfth  cent  per  line  per  gross  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  average  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  new 
tariff  bill  assesses  them  in  paragraph  348  at  40  per  cent  duty. 

We  herewith  beg  to  inclose  samples  of  agate  shoe  buttons,  giving 
the  rates  of  duty  as  assessed  under  the  Payne  bill. 


300  1/4, 14-liiie 

aooi/4.144bie.... 
622  wUte,  144infi.. 


Price  in 
francs, 
lees  10 

per  cent, 
10  per 

cent  and 
2  per 
cent.i 


7.20 

8.40 

12.10 


Price 
in  United 
States 
cur- 
rency.* 


Payne 
bmduty. 


1.103 
1.287 
1.85 


0.305 
.833 
.417 


Equal  to 
ad  va- 
lorem 
rate. 


Per  ant. 
274 
96 
23 


i  TrUka  per  great  gross. 

These  agate  shoe  buttons  are  principally  imported  in  white,  but 
also  in  black  and  all  colors,  as  tan,  pins,  blue,  champagne,  etc.^  and 
were  only  permitted  to  be  brought  in,  through  a  sharp  competition, 
to  the  extent  of  ^150,000,  importations  for  year  1912,  which  is  only 
about  10  per  oent  of  the  amount  of  shoe  buttons  produced  in  this 
country. 

The  shoe  buttons  made  in  this  country  are  principally  made  of 
paper  or  pulp  or  other  similar  material  and  have  had  such  a  high 
rate  of  protection  that  the  imp6rtation8  of  this  class  of  goods  in 
the  same  material  were  almost  nothing,  and  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers have  had  an  absolute  monoply  of  the  supply  of  these  goods 
without  competition.  The  rate  of  duty  on  shoe  buttons  of  paper, 
etc.,  in  the  Payne  bill  was  1  cent  per  gross,  or  equivalent  to  48  per 
cent  duty,  which  is  a  prohibitive  rate.  The  agate  shoe  button,  which 
is  a  button  made  of  a  mineral  and  is  one  of  the  cheapest  kind  made 
and  being  provided  for  in  the  Payne  bill  as  agate  buttons,  it  carried 
the  rate  oi  one-twelfth  cent  per  line  per  gross  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  assessed,  which  is  an  equivalent  rate  to  about  25  per 
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cent  ad  valorem.  This  button  is  entirely  of  foreign  manufacture; 
none  are  made  in  this  country,  nor  are  they  likely  to  oe  made,  because 
none  of  the  raw  material  required  has  even  been  found  here. 

Shoe  buttons  of  all  kinds  at  40  per  cent  duty,  as  provided  for  in 
H.  B.  3321,  paragraph  348,  is  an  absolute  prohibitive  rate  and  will 
continue  the  monopoly  of  these  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  domestic 
interests. 

As  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  present  administration  to  create  any 
monopolies  nor  to  destrov  any  fair  and  legitimate  competition,  I 
hope  you  will  see  the  unfairness  of  the  40  per  cent  rate  of  duty  as 
provided  for  in  paragraph  348  on  these  goods,  which  is  a  15  per  cent 
advance  in  duty,  and  as  the  Democratic  Party  is  pledged  to  an  im- 
mediate and  a  downward  revision  of  the  tarin,  we  urgently  beg  that 
you  give  this  matter  your  most  serious  consideration. 

With  shoes  on  the  free  list,  leather  shoe  laces  on  the  free  list,  and 
all  other  findings  which  go  to  make  up  the  shoe  receiving  very  ma- 
terial reductions,  yet  the  shoe  button,  which  is  as  eaually  important 
a  part  of  the  shoe  as  the  other  articles  I  mentionea,  is  revised  up- 
ward from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  which  rate  makes  this  class 
of  goods  prohibitive. 

We  ask  you  to  make  a  provision  for  shoe  buttons,  and  would  be 
satisfied  were  they  provided  for  at  the  present  rate  of  25  per  cent  duty, 
yet  it  would  not  be  remiss  to  state  at  this  time,  in  order  to  conform 
with  H.  R.  3321,  which  is  a  bill  to  reduce  tariff  duties  and  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Government,  that  shoe  buttons  of  whatever  ma- 
terial made  should  be  classified  by  themselves  and  should  receive 
such  consideration  as  all  other  parts  of  a  shoe  has  received  in  the  new 
tariff,  namely,  a  downward  revision,  and  ought  to  be  assessed  at 
15  per  cent  duty.  This  rate  will  make  the  article  competitive  and 
will  also  be  a  source  to  provide  revenue  to  the  Government  and  still 
not  destroy  an  industry,  as  no  doubt  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  materially  increase  the  importations,' and 
therefore  the  revenue  also. 

We  would  suggest  that  shoe  buttons  be  included  in  paragraph  348« 
H.  B.  3321,  by  adding  thereto  as  an  amendment : 

"  Shoe  buttons  of  whatever  material  made,"  or  "  shoe  buttons  of 
all  kinds,"  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Would  further  suggest  that  shoe  buttons  could  bfe  provided  for  by 
amending  paragraph  153,  H.  R.  3321,  by  adding,  after  the  words 
"  all  the  foregoing  and  parts  thereof,"  '*"  and  shoe  buttons  of  all 
kinds,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  agate  shoe-button  business,  being  most  seriously  affected  by  the 
new  proposed  duty  of  40  per  cent,  wfll  be  almost  wiped  out  ii  this 
duty  should  go  into  effect  It  will  deprive  the  Government  of  a  con- 
siderable revenue,  eliminate  the  importer,  and  give  the  domestic 
manufacturer  the  entire  field  without  competition  whatsoever — ^a 
monopoly.    • 

Appealing  to  your  honor  as  the  last  resort,  we  beg  of  you  again 
to  give  this  matter  your  most  serious  consideration,  with  the  nope 
to  be  favored  with  an  early  and  favorable  reply. 
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New  York,  May  16^  191S. 
Hod.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chmrrnan  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  beg  to  refer  to  our  yesterday's  letter  on  agate  shoe 
buttons. 

We  are  asking  for  a  reduction  on  these  agate  shoe  buttons,  which 
are  provided  for  in  H.  K.  3321,  paragraph  347,  at  40  per  cent  This 
40  per  cent  rate  is  an  advance  or  15  per  cent  on  the  present  equivalent 
rate  of  25  per  cent  on  these  buttons,  as  provided  for  in  the  Payne 
bill  as  agate  buttons  at  one-twelfth  cent  per  line  and  15  per  tent  ad 
valorem. 

Our  request  will  no  doubt  appeal  to  your  honor  as  having  merit, 
when  you  take  in  consideration  that  shoes  and  leather  shoe  laces  put 
on  the  free  list,  and  all  other  articles  which  go  to  make  up  the  shoe 
are  all  materially  reduced,  yet  this  agate  shoe  button,  which  is  an 
important  part  of  the  shoe,  is  advanced  f lom  the  present  equivalent 
rate  of  25  per  cent  in  the  Payne  bill  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  they 
being  included  in  paragraph  347,  H.  K.  3321,  which  provides  for 
buttons. 

Our  Mr.  Keller  has  taken  up  this  subject  with  the  Hon.  William 
Hughes  and^  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson,  and  they  were  at  once 
convinced  with  the  merits  of  our  appeal ;  in  fact,  the  Hon.  William 
Hughes  said  that  the  rate  as  at  present  provided  for  in  H.  R.  3321, 
paragraph  347,  should  be  changed,  and  made  a  note  in  his  tariff  copy 
m  paragraph  153  to  provide  for  all  shoe  buttons  at  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  you  take  up  this  question  with 
the  Subc(xnmittee  on  Finance  of  the  metal  schedule,  and  would  ask 
to  amend  paragraph  153  so  as  to  include  all  shoe  buttons.  We  would 
therefore  suggest  to  amend  paragraph  153  as  follows : 

Add  to  H.  R.  3321,  paragraph  153,  as  passed  the  House  May  8, 
1913,  on  page  42,  line  7,  after  the  word  ''  thereof."  "and  all  shoe 
buttons." 

We  hope  that  von  will  give  this  letter  your  serious  consideration 
and  that  you  will  take  favorable  action  on  our  request,  as  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  brief. 


Par.  847.— HORN  BUTTONS. 

SBWABB  P.  STAHEl  A  CO.,  864  FOXniTH  AVENUE,  HEW  TOKX,  N.  T.,  BY 

ADOLPH  ALFEKT. 

'  New  York,  May  27,  WIS. 

Senator  H.  Smith, 

Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Adolph  Alpert,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say 
that  he  is  manager  of  the  firm  of  Edward  P.  Stahel  &  Co.,  doing 
business  at  354  Fourth  Avenue,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New 
York;  that  said  firm  are  importers  of  foreign-made  button  linings, 
etc.;  that  said  firm  import  more  horn  buttons  than  any  other  concern 
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in  the  United  States ;  that  during  the  year  1912  said  firm  imported 
horn  buttons  as  follows : 


Date. 

«w,               1   Amount 
'*'"P-           )    invoice. 

Duty. 

Date. 

Ship. 

Amount 
invoice. 

sssa.f» 

648.00 

862.00 

336.00 

453.00 

660.00 

454.00 

441.00 

557.00 

469.00 

483.00 

600.00 

1,225.00 

l,238w00 

1,048.00 

Duty. 

^an.     4 
6 

Arabic 1611.00 

Baltic 617.00 

Oedric 547.00 

Celtic 782.00 

Arabic 231.00 

Baltic 661.00 

Campania. 559.00 

Carmania 865.00 

Celtic 711.00 

Baltic 1,080.00 

Mauretania •     1,139.00 

Baltic 552. 00 

Carmania <        722.00 

Mauretania 467.00 

Baltic 364.00 

Carmania '        804.00 

Celtic 1         615.00 

Adriatic 593.00 

$176.14 

174.72 

149.82 

218.77 

68.42 

176. 12 
162.56 

218. 13 
172.98 
285.84 
337.82 
164.37 
218.66 
141.63 
101.54 
262.81 
188.73 
151.44 

June    7 

24 

July     8 

19 

29 

Aug.  16 

Sept.   2 

18 

27 

Oct.   28 

Not.  18 

Dec.    2 

9 

15 

21 

Mauretania 

Adriatic 

il49.92 
150.47 

22 

Cedric 

249.50 

30 

Adriatic 

10a42 

Feb.    6 

Caronia 

123.59 

12 
12 

Mauretania 

Cedric 

206. 1» 

148.  S7 

19 

Caronia 

131.81 

26 
Mar.  11 

29 
Apr.    7 

15 

Mauretania 

Cedric 

Campania 

Carmania 

Caronia 

154.42 
151.06 
1M.55 
209.57 
339.05 

19 

Baltic. 

363.41 

May    4 

13 

Lusitania 

ToUl 

317.24 

18 
24 

21,914.00 

6,318.56 

Average  percentage  of  duty,  28.83. 

That  from  the  above  it  is  evident  that  horn  buttons  nevar  paid 
more  than  an  avera^  duty  of  28.83  per  cent. 

That  the  figures  oef ore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  showing 
45.35  per  cent  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  our  present  duty  for  year 
1912,  combined  importations  of  horn  and  vegetable-ivory  buttons  is 
obviously  unjust  to  us,  because  horn  buttons  are  worth  two  or  three 
times  of  ivory  buttons. 

We  respectfully  submit  our  suggestion  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
from  27i  to  30  per  cent  be  substituted  for  the  proposed  increased  rate. 


Par.  347.— SNAP  FASTEinSBS. 

'BALL  A  SOCKET  XAHlTFACTirKING  CO.,  WEST  CHESHIBE,  COnr.;  TBAVT 
A  HUTE  XAHUFACTXrailNa  CO.,  HEW  BEITAIH,  COHH.;  HVITEB  STATES 
PA8TEHSK  CO.,  BOSTON,  XASS.;  WATEBBTTBY  BUTTON  CO.,  WATEBBVBi; 
CONN. 

To  the  honorable  chairman  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate^  Washington^  D.  C: 

There  are  about  1,000  persons  employed  by  the  United  States 
Fastener  Co.  in  the  manufacture  of  ''  snap  fasteners  or  clasps  or  parts 
of"  which  in  the  present  law  comes  under  Schedule  N,  sunaries^ 
paragraph  427,  act  of  1909,  which  reads  as  follows:  "  Snap  fasteners 
or  clasps  or  parts  of,  50  per  cent." 

The  Underwood  bill  affecting  this  class  of  merchandise  at  Schedule 
C,  metals  and  manufactures  of,  page  41  of  said  printed  bill,  para- 
graph 153,  reads  as  follows : 

Hooks  and  eyes,  metallic,  snap  fasteners  and  clasps  by  whatever  name  known, 
trousers  buckles  and  waistcoat  buckles  made  whoUy  or  partly  of  Iron  or  stwU 
steel  trousers  buttons  and  metal  buttons  not  specially  provided  for  In  ttds  sec- 
tion, all  tlie  foregoing  and  parts  thereof,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  from  50  to  15  per  cent  and  is  practically  the 
same  as  if  there  was  no  tariff  on  this  class  of  goods.    We  would  there- 
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fore  pray  your  honorable  body  that  a  special  article  be  inserted  as 
follows :  "  Snap  fasteners  or  clasps  or  parts  of,  46  per  cent." 

We  ask  this  special  classification  owin^  to  the  fact  that  these  goods 
have  been  imported  hidden  under  a  variety  of  names  making  it  diffir 
cult  to  index  the  imports.  These  fasteners  are  known  under  differ- 
ent trade  names  in  this  country,  such  as  "  sew-on  fasteners,  rivet  fas- 
teners, clasps,  garment  fasteners,  etc." 

The  present  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  a  fair  protection  on 
the  Iiigher  priced  fasteners,  but  on  the  lower  priced  fa^eners  50  per 
cent  is  such  a  tariff  that  foreign  manufacturers  can  produce  the 
goods,  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  together  with  all  charges 
for  ocean  carriage  or  otnerwise,  and  deliver  them  in  this  country  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country. 

We  bring  to  your  attention  the  following  briefs  filed  in  regard  to 
snap  fasteners,  paragraph  427,  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  on  Schedule  N,  sundries, 
January  29  and  30, 1913,  tariff  hearings : 

S.  Basch  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  representing  Waldes  &  Co.,  of 
Germany,  pages  5170  and  5171  of  the  tariff  hearings,  wherein  these 
people  make  this  statement : 

These  goods  under  the  present  tariff  act  are  assessed  for  duty  at  a  rate  of  00 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  not  only  so  excessive  as  to  almost  prohibit  their 
importation,  but  brings  much  hardship  to  the  importers  thereof.  There  are 
DO  snap  fasteners  of  this  type,  to  wit,  with  a  wire  spring,  manufactured  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  therefore  these 
articles  come  into  no  competition  with  any  American  article  of  like  const rac- 
tlon.  *  *  *  It  is  therefore  suggested  to  your  honorable  body  that  the  du^ 
npon  these  articles  be  reduced  to  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  will 
not  only  benefit  the  consumer  by  rendering  possible  a  lower  price  on  these 
goods  In  this  country,  but  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  owing 
to  greatly  multiplied  revalue  resultant  from  increased  importations,  and  can 
work  no  hardship  on  the  American  manufacturer,  as  there  are  no  articles  of 
this  kind  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  therefore  no  competition  with  an 
American  product 

S.  Basch  &  Co.  further  say : 

These  fasteners  are  not  made  in  this  country  and  never  have  been,  and 
therefore  do  not  enter  into  competition  whatsoever  with  any  American  article 
of  like  construction. 

We  likewise  call  your  attention  to  brief  of  Paul  Bowmann,  New 
York  City,  page  6171,  tariff. hearings,  Schedule  N,  as  follows: 

These  snap  fasteners  are  not  made  in  this  country,  and  therefore  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  will  not  in  any  way  Interfere  with  any  domestic  manufacture. 

Paul  Bowmann  also  further  says : 

Snap  or  dress  fastenera  ♦  ♦  ♦  These  are  plain  metal  articles  used  for 
women's  wearing  apparel  and  are  now  assessed  under  paragraph  427  at  50 
per  cent  These  are  also  manufactures  of  metal,  and  if  transferred  to  the 
suggested  paragraph  in  the  metal  schedule  at  a  duty  not  to  exceed  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  it  would  greatly  encourage  the  importation  of  these  useful 
articles  which  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  are  used  where  the 
ordinary  button  can  not  be  used  with  comfort. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  Fastener  Co.  has  made  sew- 
on  fasteners  which  enter  into  direct  competition  with  the  sew-on 
fasten^*8  referred  to  by  S.  Basch  &  Co.  and  Paul  Bowmann  for 
more  tiian  10  years,  so  that  the  statement  made  in  the  two  briefs  of 
S.  Basch  &  Co.  and  that  of  Paul  Bowmann,  to  the  effect  that  '^  there 
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are  no  articles  of  this  kind  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  there- 
fore no  competition  with  an  American  product "  is  absolutely  false. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  these  sew-on  fasteners  are 
sold  in  Europe  for  export  into  the  United  States,  and  after  they  have 
paid  the  present  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  together  with  all 
charges  for  ocean  carriage  or  otherwise,  are  sold  at  a  price  less  than 
our  factory  cost. 

We  respectfully  submit  these  facts:  That  we  filed  our  briefs  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  knew  nothing  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  their  New  York 
representatives,  above  referred  to,  until  about  the  time  the  bill  was 
bemg  reported  to  the  House.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  there- 
fore that  the  reduction  suggested,  from  50  per  cent  to  15  per  cent, 
came  about  by  reason  of  the  false  statements  and  false  information 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  namely,  that  these 
goods  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country — ^which  is  absolutely 
false — ^and  that  they  entered  into  the  construction  of  other  articles 
which  would  cause  these  other  articles  to  be  reduced  in  price  in  case 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  snap  fasteners,  which  can  not 
happen  because  the  cost  of  a  fastener  is  so  insignificant  that  it  has 
absolutely  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  cost  of  the  article. 

To  substantiate  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  snap  fasteners,  or  clasps, 
and  parts  thereof,  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  not  be  changed, 
we  refer  you  to  briefs  filed  and  printed  in  tariff  hearings,  Schedule  N. 
paragraph  427:  Waterbury  Button  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  page 
5166;  Traut  &  Hine  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  page 
5169;  United  States  Fastener  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  pages  5169-5170: 
Ball  &  Socket  Manufacturing  Co.,  West  Cheshire,  Conn.,  page  5172. 

We  have  been  informed  that  there  were  several  reasons  whv  the 
duty  on  snap  fasteners,  and  the  other  articles  in  the  claus  in  which 
snap  fasteners  were  included,  were  reduced  from  50  per  cent  to  lo 
per  cent.  One  reason  was  that  these  snap  fasteners  entered  into  tlie 
manufacture  of  shoes,  and  if  shoes  were  put  on  the  free  list,  then 
snap  fasteners  should  be.  The  duty  on  snap  fasteners  was  reduced 
for  this  reason.  The  number  of  fasteners  that  have  been  used  on 
shoes  has  been  so  small  that  it  is  absolutely  inconsequential,  and  as 
far  as  we  know  snap  fasteners  for  use  on  shoes  have  only  been  used 
in  an  experimental  way.  We  would-be  very  much  pleased  to  get 
shoe  manufacturers  to  use  our  snap  fasteners,  but  they  have  not  so 
far  been  able  to  do  so. 

Another  argument  that  was  used  was  that  snap  fasteners  were  not 
sold  on  the  market  for  individual  consumption;  that  is  to  say.  they 
were  always  sold  to  be  used  on  other  articles.  Since,  however,  take 
in  the  case  of  gloves,  two  fasteners  only  are  used  on  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  these  fasteners  cost  fractions  of  a  cent,  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
gloves  which  sell  from  $1.50  to  $2,  or  any  other  article,  would  not  in 
any  way  be  affected  even  if  the  fasteners  were  sold  at  one-half  the 
price  at  which  they  are  now  sold.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  reducing  the 
duty  from  50  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  it  brings  about  practically  free 
trade  on  fasteners,  and  throws  the  manufacture  of  fasteners  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  There  will  be  practically  no  possibility  of  our 
reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  compete  with  the  costs  in  ex- 
istence abroad.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
abroad,  we  know  that  the  goods  can  oe  made  at  such  a  price  that  it 
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is  impossible  for  us  to  compete.  The  price  of  wages  here  is  from 
three  to  five  times  that  paid  in  Germany.  As  an  illustration,  a  fore- 
man of  a  plating  room  in  Germany  receives  from  $6  to  $7.50  a  week, 
whereas  here  in  the  United  States  we  would  pay  him  from  $28  to 
$35  a  week.  Even  with  50  per  cent  duty,  the  foreign  manufacturer 
was  able  to  bring  many  kinds  of  fasteners  into  this  country,  pay 
50  per  cent  duty,  freight,  and  all  other  charges,  and  still  sell  the 
goods  several  cents  per  gross  less  than  the  price  at  which  we  could 
produce  them  in  this  country. 

Neither  can  we  go  into  foreign  countries  with  snap  fasteners, 
because  many  reasons  exist  outside  of  the  mere  cost  of  production 
that  governs  the  situation.  In  most  foreign  countries  long  credits 
have  to  be  given;  that  is,  from  three  to  six,  and  sometimes  nine 
months.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  money  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  alone  is  a  profit  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  so  drastic  a  cut  as  a  reduction  from 
50  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  practically  free  trade, 
is  such  that  the  enect  will  be  to  drive  this  industry  out  of  the  United 
States  and  cause  snap  fasteners  to  be  manufactured  in  Europe.  To 
preserve  this  industry,  which  was  entirely  created  in  this  country, 
and  to  enable  it  to  continue  in  existence,  the  duty  should  not  be 
lower  than  45  per  cent. 


Par.  348.— COBK  BABK. 

TEE  CKOWH  COBK  A  SEAL  CO.,  BALTIMOKE,  MB.,  BT  THEIB  ATTOBNEYS 

(SIGHATITBE   IXLEGIBLS). 

The  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  of  Baltimore  city,  respectfully  re- 
quests two  amendments  to  section  348  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  occasion  or  necessity  for  these  amendments  arise  out  of  the 
changes  introduced  in  this  schedule  by  the  pending  bill.  The  present 
section  348  is  a  substitute  for  section  429  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 
Section  348  as  enacted  is  set  forth  below.  The  original  text  corre- 
sponds with  the  former  section  429 ;  the  changes  made  by  new  section 
348  are  indicated  in  italics. 

348.  Cork  bark,  cut  Into  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters,  8  cents  per  pound; 
manufactured  cork  stoppers,  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  measured 
at  the  larger  end,  and  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafers,  or  wasJwrs,  over  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  15  {12)  cents  per  pound;  manufactured 
cork  stoppers,  three-fourths  of  an  Inch  or  less  in  diameter,  measured  at  the 
larger  end,  and  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafers,  or  washers,  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  25  {15)  cents  per  pound;  cork,  artificial,  or  cork 
substitutes  manufactured  from  cork  waste,  or  granulated  corks,  and  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  this  section,  6  (5)  cents  per  pound.     ♦    ♦     ♦ 

The  request  of  the  undersigned  is  confined  to  two  changes : 

{a)  The  reduction  m  duty  on  disks  less  than  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  from  15  cents  to  12  cents ;  and 

(J)  The  making  of  all  disks,  whether  made  out  of  artificial  or 
natural  cork,  subject  to  the  same  duty,  and  eliminating  the  present 
difference  of  between  15  cents  a  pound  and  3  cents  a  pound. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  believe  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  to  make  a 
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distinction  between  the  duty  on  natural  and  artificial  disks ;  the  di^ 
tinction  under  the  language  employed  is  uncertain  and  we  believe 
unintentional. 

EXPLANATION   OF  INDUSTRY. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  reasons  for  this  application  a 
short  description  of  the  subject  of  this  application  and  of  the  indus- 
try is  necessary. 

1.  Section  348  relates  to  various  cork  products.  This  application 
is  confined  to  one  of  those  products  only,  and  the  more  important 
one;  that  is,  cork  disks  or  washers.  These  cork  disks  or  washers 
are  manufactured  and  used  for  a  single  purpose ;  that  is,  as  a  lining 
for  tin  caps  or  crowns  which  form  now  the  almost  universal  method 
of  sealing  bottles. 

Crowns  were  originally  patented  articles,  the  patent  having  been 
taken  out  in  1893  and  having  now  expired.  The  patent  belonged  to 
this  company  and  the  industry  was  developed  wholly  bj  this  company. 

Prior  to  1893  the  almost  universal  method  of  sealmg  bottles  was 
by  long  corks,  which  sealed  by  frictional  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  bottle.  These  corks  have  been  almost  wholly  displaced  by  the 
present  crown  system. 

2.  The  industry  is  a  very  large  one.  In  the  year  1912  over 
30,000,000  gross  of  disks  and  crowns  were  used  in  this  country  alone. 
This  amounts  to  nearly  250  each  year  for  every  voter  in  the  United 
States.  The  leading  manufacturer  of  crowns  is  this  company. 
There  are,  however,  12  other  manufacturers  which  have  begun  busi- 
ness since  the  expiration  of  the  patents. 

Over  10,000  bottling  establishments  use  this  method  of  sealing 
alone. 

3.  Disks  or  washers  constitute  far  the  greater  portion  of  all  cork 
imports  under  section  348. 

According  to  the  Tariff  Handbook,  prepared  as  the  statistical  basis 
for  H.  B.  10,  the  total  value  of  all  imports  under  this  section  amounted 
to  about  $2,200,000  on  the  basis  of  the  1912  imports.  During  1912 
the  imports  of  disks  alone  was  approximately  $l,800/)00,  or  about 
85  per  cent  of  all  cork  imports. 

We  have  requested  two  amendments  to  section  348. 

L 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  disks  less  than  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  from  15  cents  to  12  cents  per  pound,  and  our  reasons 
for  this  request  are  the  following : 

1.  These  disks  are  substantially  the  raw  material  for  the  American 
manufacturer  within  the  meaning  of  this  term  when  used  in  tariff 
discussions.  These  disks  have  but  a  single  use  and  that  is  a  lining 
for  tin  caps  or  crowns.  They  are  one  size  to  correspond  with  the 
single  size  of  the  cap,  and  they  have  no  use  except  in  this  manufacture. 

The  cutting  is  done  by  machinery,  and  the  labor  involved  is  not 
greater  than  the  labor  involved  in  the  mining  of  ore  and  the  produc- 
tion of  other  materials  treated  as  raw  material  in  the  tariff  schedules. 

2.  The  burden  of  this  duty  falls  on  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  tairiff  duty.    The  crown  cap,  as  stated^ 
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is  in  almost  universal  use,  and  is  the  exclusive  means  used  in  this 
country  for  bottling  "soft  drinks,"  such  as  sarsaparilla,  ginger  ale, 
etc.,  waters  of  various  kinds,  and  also  all  beer.  About  60  per  cent  is 
used  for  bottling  nonalcoholic  drinks,  and  the  smaller  portion,  about 
40  per  cent,  for  beer. 

As  stated  above,  the  production  of  crowns  for  1912  in  this  country 
was  over  80,000,000  gross,  or  over  250  disks  for  each  voter  each  year, 
which  is  practically  one  disk  a  day  for  every  voter  during  the  year. 
Substantially,  therefore,  every  voter  in  this  country  makes  a  daily 
contribution  to  this  duty. 

S.  The  duty  is  not  necesary  to  protect  American  labor. 

The  amount  of  the  duty  is  about  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  labor 
cost  in  the  production  of  the  disk. 

The  duty  fixed  by  section  348  is  15  cents  per  pound;  the  total  labor 
cost  in  the  United  States  is  under  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  actual  labor  cost  in  the  United  States  is  practically  no  higher 
than  the  labor  cost  in  Spain,  where  disks  are  made  abroad. 

This  company  has  as  part  of  its  manufacturing  equipment  two 
cork-cutting  departments — one  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  one  in  Spain. 
Costs  are  accurately  determined  at  both  plants  by  modern  cost  sys- 
tems. During  the  period  taken  for  comparison  the  labor  cost  at 
Baltimore  was  slightly  under  the  cost  in  Spain.  It  is  true  that  indi- 
vidual wages  are  less  in  Spain  than  in  Baltimore,  but  the  actual  re- 
sults to  this  company  demonstrate  that  the  labor  is  more  efficient 
here,  and  this  with  the  greater  skill  in  designing  labor-saving  de- 
vices makes  the  labor  cost  nearly  the  same  at  both  places,  and  in  no 
possible  event  could  the  difference  in  labor  cost  be  equal  to  the  duty, 
which  is  three-fourths  of  the  total  labor  cost  in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  duty  as  fixed  in  section  348  is  based  on  an  imaginary  or 
illusory  classification  and  is  uncertainly  expressed.  By  a  reference 
to  the  section  above  quoted  it  will  be  noted  tnat  the  tariff  bill  of  1909 
provided  for  duty  on  corks  or  cork  stoppers,  the  duty  being,  on  corks 
over  three- fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  15  cents;  corks  less  than 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  25  cents.  All  disks  are  over 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  were  included  as  corks 
under  the  old  tariff  bill,  subject  to  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound. 

Section  848  nominally  reduced  all  duties.  In  f act,  nowever,  as  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  imports  covered  by  this  section  the  duty  was  not 
reduced  at  all.  This  was  done  by  adding  a  new  classification,  indi- 
cated in  red;  that  is  to  say,  two  new  classes  or  subjects  were  intro- 
duced : 

(a)  Disks  or  washers  over  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
12  cents  per  pound.    For  business  purposes  this  class  does  not  exist. 

(b)  Disks  under  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  15  cents 
per  pound. 

Tne  classification  under  the  old  act  was  based  on  the  diameter  of 
the  cork,  which  is  the  trade  standard;  under  the  new  act  there  was 
substituted  as  to  disks  the  new  standard,  the  thickness  alone. 

Two  classes  of  disks  were  thus  provided  for,  those  under  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  and  those  over  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  classification  is  illusory ;  only  one  class  of  disks  are 
made  and  for  a  single  purpose.  These  arc;  all  less  than  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
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The  duty  on  these  disks  is  made  15  cents  a  pound  and  is  the  same 
duty  under  the  old  schedule  on  corks  and  disks  over  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  disks  are  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the 
duty,  while  nominally  reduced,  remains  actually  imchanged.  These 
disks,  as  stated,  form  over  85  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  under 
this  schedule,  and  by  means  of  this  classification  theieiore  the  ap- 
parent reduction  was  evaded. 

5.  This  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  estimated  revenue  require- 
ments of  the  Government.  Thus  the  statistical  information  (Tariff 
Handbook,  p.  275),  the  third  schedule  under  section  348,  states  the 
total  estimated  Quantity  of  cork  was  2,475,000  pounds.  This,  as 
stated,  consists  almost  wholly  of  disks.  In  estimating  the  revenue 
for  the  succeeding  12  months  these  are  estimated  on  a  basis  of  12 
cents,  while  the  duty  fixed  by  the  bill  is  15  cents,  so  that  if  the 
reduction  requested — to  12  cents — is  made  it  will  produce  the  esti- 
mated revenue  and  the  revenue  sought  by  the  tariff  bill.  The  dutv 
of  15  cents  actually  levied  will  levy  a  larger  tax  than  was  intended. 

II. 

The  second  request  is  that  disks  or  washers,  whether  made  of  nat- 
ural or  affglomerated  cork,  be  made  subject  to  the  same  duty.  It 
is  believed,  as  stated,  that  this  is  not  contrary  to  the  intention  or 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  distinction  actually 
made  in  the  bill  was  not  intentional. 

Cork  disks  or  washers  are  of  two  classes;  that  is  to  say,  natural 
wood  disks  and  artificial  or  granulated  wood  disks.  The  artificial 
disks  are  made  of  small  pieces  of  granulated  cork  pressed  and  held 
together  by  a  binder. 

tender  tnis  section  natural  wood  disks  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  ir» 
cents  a  pound.  Artificial  cork  disks  are  included  in  the  phrase: 
"  Cork,  artificial,  or  cork  substitutes  manufactured  from  cork  waste, 
or  granulated  corks,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section," 
and  subject  to  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

These  disks  should  be  subject  to  tne  same  duty  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  The  two  classes  of  disks  are  strictly  competitors:  both  are  used 
for  the  single  purpose  of  lining  crowns  or  tin  caps. 

2.  The  two  classes  of  caps  are  sold  by  this  company  at  the  same 
price.  Until  1913  this  company  sold  the  artificial  cork  caps  for  2.'* 
cents  per  gross  and  the  natural  cork  cap  for  20  cents  per  gross.  In 
1913  the  price  of  the  two  classes  was  made  the  same,  20  cents  per 
gross.  •     . 

These  two  competitive  articles  therefore  are  subject — one  to  a  dulv 
of  3  cents  per  pound,  the  other  to  a  dut^r  of  15  cents  per  pound. 

3.  Considering  the  two  classes  as  strictly  competitors,  the  large 
difference  between  the  duties  on  the  two  classes  has  the  effect  of  im- 
posing by  law  a  handicap  on  the  manufacture  of  artificial  cork  disks. 
The  raw  material  for  natural  cork  disks  is  corkwood,  which  is  free: 
the  manufactured  produpt  is  protected^  by  a  duty  of  15  cents  per 
pound.  The  raw  material  for  the  artificial  cork  disks  is  in  part  cork- 
wood, but  includes  also  gelatin,  albumen,  glycerine,  etc.,  and  these 
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latter  articles  are  subject  to  tariff  duties.  The  duty  on  the  finished 
article  is  only  3  cents  a  pound,  or  only  one-fifth  of  the  duty  upon  the 
competing  article  made  out  of  raw  material  wholly  free  from  tariff 
duties. 

4.  The  two  classes  of  disks  are,  as  stated,  sold  by  this  company 
at  the  same  price,  but  the  artificial  disk  is  more  profitable  to  the  man- 
ufacturer and  can  afford  to  bear  a  higher  rather  than  a  lower  duty. 

5.  The  use  of  the  artificial  disk  cap  is  very  rapidly  increasing, 
and  supplanting  the  natural  wood  cap  tbr  beer  and  similar  beverages. 

Until  1912  the  manufacture  of  artificial  disk  caps  was  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage;  they  were,  however,  being  introduced  in  increasing 
(iuantities.  In  the  year  1912  this  company  sold  1,000,000  gross;  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1912  the  use  greatly  increased,  and  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  the  artificial  caps  to  the  same  price  as  the  nat- 
ural disk  cap  in  1913  the  sales  so  largely  increased  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  1913  this  company  will  sell  over  5,000,000  gross. 

A  number  of  manuiacturers  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  disks 
in  this  country,  and  a  number  in  Germany  and  Spain;  and  these 
manufacturers  manufacture  relatively  more  artificial  than  natural 
disks.  Taking  the  total  number  used  in  this  country  in  1913,  over 
25  per  cent,  possibly  33  per  cent,  will  be  artificial  disks. 

The  increase  has  been  so  rapia  that  if  the  present  promise  holds 
good  and  artificial  disks  are  imported  to  the  same  extent  as  natural 
disks  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  estimated  revenue  from  this  schedule. 

6.  This  company  manufactures  both  classes  of  disks,  so  that  it 
might  be  assumed  that  its  interest  is  not  affected.  This,  however,  is 
not  correct.  There  is,  from  a  business  viewpoint,  no  justification 
for  this  difference  in  the  tariff,  and  it  is  likely  to  create  artificial  con- 
ditions in  the  industry.  The  difference  in  the  duties  is  12  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  large  enough  to  artificially  div^t  the  business  of 
manufacture  from  one  class  to  the  other  and  introduce  unsound  con- 
ditions in  the  industry. 

We  suggest  therefore  that  section  348  be  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  ''  washers,"  in  every  place  where  it  occurs,  the  follow- 
ing words:  *'  whether  made  of  natural,  artificial,  or  granulated  cork." 
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AMERICAS   KAinrFACTirKEBS    OF   DOLLS    AND   TOYS,    BY   ALBERT    T. 
SCHABPS,  74  BBOADWAY,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  26, 1913. 

To  the  Senate  Comamttee  on  Finance,  Sixty-third  Congress,  Wash- 
ington^ D.  C: 

The  American  manufacturers  of  dolls  and  toys  are  unanimous  in 
support  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  tariff  rate  as  provided  in 
section  350  of  the  House  of  Representatives  bill  No.  3321,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

Dolls,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever  materials  com- 
pofled,  and  all  other  toys,  and  parts  of  toys,  not  composed  of  china,  porcelain, 
Ittrian,  bisqne,  earthen  or  stone  ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
Mction^  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.     (Par.  89.) 
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They  present  as  argument  in  support  of  the  present  schedule  his- 
torical and  statistical  data  as  follows : 

INDUSTRY  or  DOLLS  AKD  TOYS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  manufacture  of  dolls  and  toys  began  in  the  United  States  as 
early  as  1836,  but  no  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  during  tl;^e  past  20  years,  and  particularly  the 
last  10  years  of  that  period,  that  the  greatest  growth  has  taken  place. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  statistics  as  to  the  volume  of  toy  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  but  a  reference  to  the  Thirteenth  Census, 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  shows  that  the 
value  of  dolls  and  toys  made  in  the  United  States  increased  over  100 
per  cent  in  the  period  of  10  years.  The  total  value  of  such  products 
IS  therein  reported  as  being  $4,010,000  in  1899,  as  compared  with 
$8,264,000  in  1909.  This  same  Thirteenth  Census  for  the  United 
States  shows  that  there  were  then  226  establishments  making  dolls 
and  toys,  which  number  was  divided  among  the  several  States  as 
follows : 

New  York «7 

Pennsylvania 23 

Ohio 1 19 

IlUnolB 19 

Massachusetts 16 

New  Jersey 15 

Connecticut 13 

Indiana 10 

New  Hampshire 9 

Michigan 8 

Missouri 5 

Maryland 4 

Vermont 4 

Wisconsin 3 

Bhode   Island 2 

Iowa 2 

Minnesota 2 

Alabama 

Kansas 

Maine 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

This  list  of  States  in  which  dolls  and  toys  were  manufactured  shows 
that  practically  all  the  dolls  and  toys  are  manufactured  in  the  New 
England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Midi- 
igan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

Practically  all  American  dolls  and  toys  are  made  in  factories,  and 
the  character  of  toys  made  in  America  requires  considerable  factory 
equipment,  such  as  dies,  tools,  and  other  special  machinery.  Many 
ingenious  machines  requiring  large  capital  investment  have  been 
developed  and  installed  in  American  toy  factories. 

There  has  also  grown  up  in  the  last  few  years  a  new  and  important 
factor  in  the  American  toy  situation — ^the  manufacture  ot  dolls. 
Dolls  are  now  made  here  in  large  quantities  which,  through  special 
methods  and  processes  and  distinctive  designs,  are  competing  suc- 
cessfully against  the  German  goods,  which  latter  have  hereiofore 
dominated  the  market.  There  is  promise  of  continued  growth  in  this 
new  doll  industry,  provided  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
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developed  are  continued ;  and  first  among  these  is  the  present  rate  of 
duty  covering  this  article. 

The  effect  of  this  production  is  being  felt  on  the  other  side,  as  shown 
by  the  report  of  Consul  General  Dillingham,  at  Coburg,  Germany, 
who  states  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  '^o.  88,  dated 
April  13,  1912,  at  page  178,  as  follows : 

Serious  competition  is  being  met  In  the  United  States  where  large  quantities 
of  dolls  are  being  manufactured  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Dolls*  clothes  are 
also  being  made  in  increasing  quantities  In  America. 

Popular-priced  dolls  and  toys  are  sold  in  this  country  upon  what 
is  termed  the  "  single-coin  basis,"  to  wit,  at  prices  of  5, 10,  25,  50  cents 
and  $1,  and  are  manufactured  to  sell  at  such  wholesale  prices  that 
they  can  be  retailed  with  a  profit  on  the  single-coin  basis.  To  sell 
toys  at  prices  other  than  those,  e.  g.,  at  15,  20,  35,  or  40  cents,  has  been 
attempted  with  uniform  lack  of  success.  If  a  new  toy  is  introduced 
which  would  sell  to  the  retailer  at  a  price  too  high  to  be  retailed  at  10 
cents  and  yet  not  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  price  of  25  cents* 
changes  are  made  to  the  toy  so  as  to  bring  it  to  one  or  the  other  oi 
these  prices.  This  policy  oi  a  single-coin  basis  has  become  practically 
fixed  m  the  American  toy  industry.  This  condition  would  be  very 
materially  disturbed  by  any  change  in  the  rate  of  the  duties  on  dolls 
and  toys. 

The  American  toy  industry  is  one  of  small  factories  and  no  com- 
binations. There  has  never  been  a  successful  combination,  either  as 
to  factories  or  prices.  The  only  consolidation  of  important  factories 
which  was  ever  attempted  was  formed  in  1903  under  the  name  of 
National  Novelty  Corporation,  which  name  was  subsequently  changed 
to  the  Hardware  &  Woodenware  Manufacturing  Co.  This  was  a 
consolidation  of  some  18  or  20  independent  factories.  In  1908  the  said 
corporation  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Its  creditors  are  advised 
that  they  will  receive  not  more  than  30  cents  on  the  dollar;  the  stock- 
holders and  bondholders  losing  their  entire  investment. 

There  are  no  especially  large  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dolls  and  toys.  Some  two  or  three  concerns  have  a  com- 
mercial  rating  of  from  $300,000  to  $500,000,  but  the  greater  number 
are  rated  at  between  $10,000  and  $100,000.  A  concern  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  $100,000  annually  is  considered  large,  and  one  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  $500,000  is  almost  unique. 

The  census  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
(1909)  shows  that  the  226  establishments  had  $6,541,000  of  capital 
employed  in  the  industry,  and  the  total  value  of  the  output  was  only 
?8^64,000,  the  ratio  of  invested  capital  to  output  being  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent,  a  far  higher  ratio  than  in  almost  any  other 
industry. 

The  industry  at  the  present  time  is  practically  in  its  infancy. 
America  now  excels  in  many  lines  of  toys ;  and,  more  than  any  other 
country,  is  developing  the  toy  business  from  a  seasonal  one  lasting 
but  a  few  months  in  the  year  to  a  business  which  can  be  profitably 
conducted  every  month  in  the  year.  Indeed,  the  manufacturers  hope 
that  within  the  next  five  years  the  output  will  bear  a  considerably 
higher  ratio  to  the  capital  invested  than  at  present. 

In  addition  to  the  ^ablishments  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  toys,  the  industry  is  one  which  has  an  important  bearing 
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upon  various  other  industries  in  this  country,  in  that  many  factories 
are  able  to  employ  their  waste  material,  remnants,  and  scrap  in  the 
manufacture  ox  toys.  This  is  of  supreme  importance  for  the  reason 
that  these  factories  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  in  those  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  business  is  dull  in  their  regular  product  and 
when  they  would  otherwise  be  compelled  either  to  work  half  time 
or  to  reduce  their  working  force.  By  employing  their  force  in  the 
manufacture  of  toys  they  are  able  to  keep  their  hands  employed 
during  the  entire  year.  Here  again  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would 
render  the  manufacture  of  toys  unprofitable  and  would  result  in  the 
enforced  idleness  of  highly  skilled  employees  for  considerable  periods 
in  each  year. 

When  hearings  were  had  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  January,  1913,  there  were  filed  with  that  committee  two  copies  of 
Playthings,  the  trade  publication — one  the  issue  for  February,  1912, 
and  the  other  for  June,  1912.  This  last  number  is  called  the  Ameri- 
can Toy  Number,  and  a  glance  through  its  pages  and  advertising  mat- 
ter will  clearly  disclose  the  nature  and  character  of  the  industry  as  it 
exists  to-day.  This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  dolls  and 
toys  and  like  subject  matter  and  was  first  published  in  the  year 
1903,  when  the  toy  industry  began  to  take  a  noticeable  position 
amonj^  American  industries.  The  size  and  character  of  this  maga- 
zine IS  indicative  of  the  growth  and  development*  of  the  industry. 
There  was  also  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  list 
of  concerns  which  have  from  time  to  time  advertised  in  this  publica- 
tion. All  of  these  concerns  urged  upon  that  committee  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  tariff.  In  addition,  there  were  submitted  to  the 
Ways  and  means  Committee  catalogues  of  numerous  American 
manufacturers  of  dolls  and  toys.  These  catalogues  evidence  ih%  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  this  industry  has  reached,  the  high  grade  of 
toys  manufactured,  the  skilled  labor  necessarily  employed,  the  ex- 
tensive machinery  required,  and  the  large  investment  of  capital.  Du- 
plicates of  these  papers  will  be  submitted  if  your  committee  so 
desires. 

IMPORTS 

The  United  States  has  always  been  an  importer  of  toys.  The 
increase  in  imports  during  the  period  between  1899^  and  1909  was 
greater  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  increase  in  imports  during 
tnat  time  was  twice  as  great  as  the  increase  in  the  value  of  domestic 
toys  manufactured  during  a  like  period,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
domestic  manufactures  increased  100  per  cent. 

The  value  of  imports  for  the  period  commencing  1898  and  ending 
1912  are  summarized  below,  and  to  the  same  is  appended  a  summary 
of  domestic  manufactures  tor  comparison. 

Value  of  im4>ort8  of  dolls  and  toys. 
[From  statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  published  1007  by  Bureau  of  Statistics.) 

1898 $2,214, 4S2 

1899 r 2, 265, 542 

1900 2, 023, 9S2 

1901 -.- 3,830,311 

1902 4, 023, 6T0 
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1903 $4,  232, 074 

1904 4,  977,  389 

Y.m 4,  964, 457 

1906 5,  887. 863 

1907 6. 993,  561 

[From  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United  States,  1912-13.1 

1908 $7,  206, 423 

1909 4,  869, 097 

1910 6,  585,  781 

1911 7,  964,  835 

1912 7,  893, 582 

Domestic  manufactures, 
[From  Thirteenth  Census  of  United  States.  Balletin  Manufactures:  United  States.] 

1H99 $4;  010, 000 

IIKH 5,  578, 000 

1009 - 8, 264, 000 

The  largest  increase  of  imports  has  occurred  during  the  time  when 
the  present  rates  of  duty  have  been  in  effect,  and  it  is  during  such 
period  as  well  that  domestic  manufacturers  have  made  their  greatest 
advancement.  From  the  year  1890  to  the  present  date  the  value  of 
imports  of  dolls  and  toys  shows  an  increase  every  year,  with  the 
resultant  increase  in  revenue,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  wher^ 
the  decrease  has  been  comparatively  small  and  was  due  either  to 
changes  or  contemplated  changes  in  the  tariff  or  general  business 
depression  throughout  the  country.  For  convenience  there  has  been 
annexed  hereto  a  statement  of  the  value  of  import  of  dolls  and  toys 
for  the  j^ears  1890  to  1897  (see  Schedule  A)^  which,  read  in  con- 
junction with  the  foregoing  tabulation  A,  will  be  found  to  fully 
justify  the  statements  made. 

Although  the  United  States  imports  toys  from  almost  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  nevertheless  five  countries  produce  practically  all 
the  dolls  and  toys  imported  into  the  United  States.  These  countries 
are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  Germany,  Japan.  Austria- 
Hungary,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
France. 

There  has  been  collated  in  Schedule  B,  hereto  annexed,  a  compari- 
son of  imports  for  the  past  five  years,  ending  June  80,  1912.  This 
schedule  clearly  shows  that  the  value  of  dolls  and  toys  imported 
from  Germany  alone  represents  approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
dolls  and  toys  coming  into  this  country,  and  that  from  countries 
other  than  the  five  above  mentioned  tne  value  of  the  imports  is 
negligible. 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  for  a  period  of  six  months  end- 
ing December  31,  1912,  show  that  there  were  $5,544,794.86  of  dolls 
and  toys  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  six  months  endinff 
December  31,  1912,  of  which  amount  the  five  countries  above  named 
contributed  $5,462,024,  leaving  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world  the  sum 
of  $82,770.86.  The  dominant  control  of  these  five  countries  still 
continues. 

More  recent  figures  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce,  show  that  there  has  been 
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practically  no  change  in  the  value  of  imports  during  the  past  three 
years.    These  figures  are  as  follows : 

For  period  of  12  months  ending  December  for  the  years  1910, 1911, 
and  1912,  as  follows : 

1910_1 $7, 565. 530 

1911 8. 151, 083 

1912 7.727,409 

For  period  of  seven  months  ending  January,  as  follows : 

1911 - $5,839,000 

1912 5. 987,  e06 

1913 5, 870. 878 

For  period  of  eight  months  ending  February,  as  follows: 

1911 : $6, 142, 718 

1912 6,26i4e0 

1913 e,  155, 496 

(See  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  series  1912-13,  Monthly  Summary  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  of  United  States,  December,  1912,  and  January 
and  February,  1913.) 

EXPOKTS. 

The  amount  of  dolls  and  toys  which  the  United  States  has  exported 
has  never  been  large  and  the  fluctuation  lias  been  great.  It  has  been 
explained  by  those  familiar  with  the  trade  that  the  export  business 
is  largely  confined  to  novelties  which  seem  to  run  for  a  season  only, 
thereby  increasing  the  business  for  that  period,  with  a  consequent 
sharp  falling  off  uiereafter. 

There  has  been  collated  in  Schedule  C  from  the  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  statistics  for  the  years  1908. 
1909,  1910,  and  1911  and  1912;  and  in  this  schedule  there  is  shown 
the  amount  of  business  done  with  the  countries  which  constitute  the 
five  largest  importers  of  dolls  and  toys  into  this  country.  This 
schedule  shows  that  less  than  half  of  the  total  business  of  exportin<r 
dolls  and  toys  from  the  United  States  is  done  with  the  five  countries 
which  import  99  per  cent  of  the  dolls  and  toys  into  the  United  States. 
An  exammation  daows  that  Germany  imports  from  the  United  States 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  which  it  exports  to  the  United 
States.  In  mis  schedule  there  has  been  collated  under  the  item  *'A11 
other  countries  "  the  total  volume  of  exports  of  dolls  and  toys  from 
the  United  States  to  countries  other  than  the  five  named,  and  of  these 
totals  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  thereof  represents  business 
done  with  Cuba,  Canada,  and  South  America. 

The  ^reat  fluctuation  in  the  exports  during  the  last  five  years  is 
shown  m  Schedule  C.  From  1908  to  1910  the  exports  increased  100 
per  cent,  but  in  1911  a  decrease  occurred,  and  in  1912  the  total  export? 
were  considerably  less  than  for  the  year  1908.  The  continued  decline 
of  exports  is  shown  by  volume  No.  6,  series  1912,  of  the  Monthly 
Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States^  where  art- 
collated  the  value  of  exports  for  periods  of  12  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 30  in  the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  respectively  (p.  639) .  The 
totals  there  are  as  follows : 

1910 $1,  273,  So:; 

1911 824.111 

1912 ^ 783.131 
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Bulletins  Nos.  7  and  8  of  the  same  series  do  not  show  marked 
changes. 

COMPARISON    OF   IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  tables  collated  under  the  headings  of  "Imports"  and  "Ex- 
ports "  show  the  uncertain  character  of  the  export  business  and  the 
wide  fluctuations  thereof,  and  point  out  the  enormous  volume  of 
dolls  and  toys  imported  into  the  United  States,  which  is  constantly 
increasing  in  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trifling  character  of 
the  export  business  with  the  countries  which  send  practically  all  the 
dolls  and  toys  to  the  United  States  is  clearly  shown. 

By  way  of  specific  illustration :  In  the  year  1909  the  United  States 
manufactured  dolls  and  tOTs  of  the  value  of  $8,264,000.  Germany  in 
that  year,  a  year  of  great  miancial  depression,  expgrted  to  the  United 
States  alone  dolls  and  toys  of  the  value  of  $4,408,745.  The  volume 
exported  to  Germany  for  like  period  was  $40,606,  a  ratio  of  more 
than  1  to  100  against  this  country. 

Further  comparisons  along  this  line  were  prepared  for  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  by  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Esq.,  in  a  publication 
entitled  "Tariflf  Handbook"  (1913).  For  convenient  reference  the 
same  has  been  hereto  annexed  and  marked  "  Schedule  D." 

The  best  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish, even  with  the  protective  .tariff  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  to 
share  the  American  market  equally  with  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

NECESSITY  FOR  TARIPT. 

There  are  two  factors  which  permit  American  manufacturers  to 
compete  in  part  with  foreign  manufacturers : 

First.  The  existence  of  the  present  tariff. 

Second.  The  use  in  the  trade  of  highly  developed  and  perfected 
machinery  and  automatic  appliances. 

The  use  of  these  highly  developed  machines  and  automatic  ap- 
pliances alone  would  not  render  it  possible  for  American  manufac- 
turers to  produce  toys  successfully  to  compete  with  toys  made  by 
hand  or  by  machine  labor  abroad. 

During  the  year  1912  the  strike  at  Nuremberg,  the  seat  of  the  toy 
industry  in  Germany,  was  settled,  acording  to  the  report  of  Consul 
General  George  Nicholas  Ifft,  upon  the  following  terms : 

The  strikers  demanded  a  week  of  55  hours  and  the  employers 
frranted  56  hours.  The  strikers  also  demanded  one  and  one-half  hours 
at  noon,  Saturday  afternoons  free,  25  per  cent  extra  for  night  work, 
and  50  per  cent  extra  for  Sunday  work.  These  demands  were  granted 
but  night  work  was  fixed  as  between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  The  fol- 
lowing minimum-wage  scale  was  fixed  for  beginners,  after  three 
years'  apprenticeship:  Skilled  workmen,  first  year  after  apprentice- 
ship, 8  cents  per  hour;  more  experienced  workmen,  10.2  cents  per 
hour;  helpers,  over  20  years  of  age,  8.6  cents  per  hour;  tool  makers, 
first  year  after  apprenticeship,  9.3  cents  per  hour ;  female  employees 
over  18  years  ot  age,  4.8  cents  per  hour.  All  old  employees  were 
granted  an  increase  of  one-half  to  1  cent  per  hour.  Employees  doing 
piecework  are  to  receive  not  less  than  if  working  on  hour  rates,  but 
no  male  employee  is  to^  receive  more  than  17.9  cents  or  female  em- 
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tjloyee  more  than  9.5  cents  per  hour.    (See  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Keports,  No.  160,  dated  July  9, 1912,  at  p.  134.) 

The  cost  here  for  labor,  factory  rent,  and  other  expenses  of  pro- 
duction so  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  these  items  abroad  that  the 
continuance  of  the  present  tariff  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  industry  in  this  country. 

All  of  our  States  where  dolls  and  toys  are  manufactured  have 
stringent  laws  against  child  labor,  and  there  has  been  in  the  past 
few  years  a  very  strong  movement  to  enforce  these  laws.  The  public 
has  seen  the  demoralizmg  effect  of  permitting  children  of  immature 
years  to  labor.  Here  in  America  we  make  all  our  toys  in  factories. 
This  renders  our  manufacturers  subject  to  factory  inspection  and 
the  requirements  of  the  factory  and  child-labor  laws.  In  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,. the  making  of  toys  is  scattered  through  hundreds 
of  houses  in  various  villages,  where  children  scarcely  able  to  walk 
are  nevertheless  employed  to  do  crude  painting  and  to  dip  tovs  in 
colored  material.  Fortunately  our  laws  render  such  a  condition 
impossible  for  the  American  manufacturers.  The  American  manu- 
facturers of  dolls  and  toys,  working  in  a  shop  under  supervision  of 
the  State  laws  controlling  on  the  subject  of  sanitation  and  child 
labor,  can  not  meet  the  competition  of  foreign-made  toys  unaided 
nt  least  by  the  present  moderate  tariff.  (See  excerpts  from  Con- 
.^ular  Reports  appended  on  Schedule  E.) 

If  the  tariff  were  to  be  removed  or  reduced,  it  might  have  the 
demoralizing  tendency  of  tempting  the  manufacturers  to  meet  the 
competition  by  resorting  to  inferior  factory  conditions  and  efforts 
to  evade  the  child-labor  laws.  As  the  matter  stands  to-day,  the 
protection  afforded  to  them,  although  inadequate,  is  nevertheless 
sufficient  to  stimulate  them  in  the  honorable  movement  against  foul, 
ill-ventilated  manufacturing  quarters  and  the  use  of  the  labor  of 
poorly  fed  and  malnurtured  children. 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  more  clearly  perceived  when  it  i^ 
known  that  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  toys  in  this 
country  is  labor  and  25  per  cent  material,  and  that  this  applies 
especially  to  that  class  of  toys  coming  into  competition  with  foreigii 
toys. 

Up  to  within  the  last  few  years  practically  all  foreign  toys  were 
from  continental  Europe.  But  now  Japan  is  successfully  imitating 
European  and  American  toys.  As  against  Japanese  competition, 
the  tariff  at  its  present  rate  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  the  American  industry. 

As  an  illustration  of*  Japanese  competition,  Japanese  manufac- 
turers are  producing  imitations  of  American  mechanical  inventions 
as  applied  to  toys ;  and,  although  they  are  unable  to  sell  them  in  the 
United  States,  because  protected  by  United  States  letters  patent, 
they  are  nevertheless  selling  them  in  Europe  at  retail,  at  prices 
much  lower  than  the  American  manufacturers  can  wholesale  them 
here. 

In  view  of  the  strenuous  character  of  foreign  competition  and 
the  impossibility  of  future  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  here, 
except  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  health  and  character  of  the  employeess 
the  toy  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  any  reduction,  however  slight,  in  the  present  35  per 
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cent  ad  valorem  on  dolls  and  toys  as  reported  in  section  350  of  the 
House  bill  No,  3321  would  be  fatal  to  tne  successful  continuance  of 
the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
toys  are  essentially  luxuries.  Even  in  the  remote  contingency,  there- 
fore, that  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  might 
be  of  some  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  this  coun- 
try^  it  is  clear  that  that  ultimate  consumer  will  not  be  of  that  class 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  modem  legislation  to  relieve  from  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 

If  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere,  the  policy 
of  the  dominant  majority  be  that  only  such  tariffs  shall  be  assessed 
as  are  necessary  for  the  collection  of  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  Government,  it  is  well  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  even  from  this 
purely  utilitarian  standpoint  a  reduction  or  cancellation  of  the  tariff 
on  toys  would  be  inadvisable,  for  during  the  first  two  of  the  three 
years  when  the  tariff  on  toys  had  been  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  the  gross  quantity  of  imports  was  less  than  under  the 
higher  tariff  (see  Scnedule  A) ;  so  that  the  revenues  were  reduced 
both  positively  and  relatively.  For  the  last  year  the  imports,  in 
anticipation  or  an  increase  in  the  rate,  were  of  course  considerably 
larger. 

With  this  brief  argument  we  let  the  matter  rest  with  jrour  honor- 
able body  and  hope  that  your  report  and  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  will  be  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  dolls  and  toys  shall 
be  maintained. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Schedule  A. — Value  of  imports  of  d^Ais  and  toys. 


Rate,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem : 

1890 *2, 070,  659 

1891— 2, 279, 121 

1892 ^ 2,  476, 132 

1893 2,  883,  619 

1894 2, 149, 660 

Rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem : 

1895 1, 889, 628 

1896 - 2,  516, 410 

1897 3,  295, 057 

Schedule  B. — Imports  of  toys  and  dolls. 

(From  pabUcation  of  imports  of  merchandise  for  years  ending  June  30, 1908-1012.  p.  361  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  1912,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Country. 


<i«nnany 

J»l»an 

\  aitria-Hungary 

Kn^cland  (United  Kingdom) 
Franre 

Total 

All  nthcr  countries 

Total 


1908 


$6,517,G31 

177,720 

170,418 

57,72.5 

180,472 


7,112,966 
93,457 


7,206,423 


1909 


$4,408,745 

127,184 

127,534 

38,894 

111,966 


4,814,323 
64,774 


4,809,097 


1910 


15,908,092 

195,802 

158,870 

79,361 

169,957 


6,511,582 
74,199 


1911 


S7, 078, 880 
259,641 
156,757 
113,160 
224,517 


7,831,955 
132,880 


6,585,781  1  7,964,836 


1912 


96,981,120 
324,430 
180,081 
148,336 
182, 169 


7,816,145 
77,437 


7,893,582 
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Schedule  G. — Exports  of  toys  and  dolls. 


[From  Commeroe  and  Narigatlon  of  the  United  States  for  year  1912,  jmblidied  by  the  DcuMrtmenl  of 

Commeroe  and  Labor.] 


Country. 


1908 


Germany 

France 

Aostria-Hungary 

England  (United  Kingdom) 
Japan 

Total 

All  other  countries 

Total.; 


S56,119 

23,974 

363 

230,922 
10,004 


321,382 

411,892 


733,274 


1909 


I 


$40,606 

28,(^28 

452 

639,  AOS 

8,152 


1910 


717,343 
380,844 


1,098,187 


$236,475 

93,903 

1,183 

692,446 

7,457 


1,031,464 
638,582 


1,670,046 


1911 


$64,942 

37,360 

458 

235,108 
10,068 


343; 837 
670,267 


1,013,104 


I9I2 


134.  TM 

10, :» 

391 

114.423 
4,038 


164.345 
480.943 


643,287 


Schedule  D. — Dolls  and  parts  of  dollSy  doll  heads,  top  marbles  of  ichatever 
material  com^sed,  and  all  other  toys,  not  composed  of  china,  poroelaU, 
parian,  bisque,  earthen  or  stone  ware,  and  n.  o.  s,  p,  /. 

[Tariir  Handbook  (1913).     Compiled  by  Daniel  E.  Roper,  secretary  to  Ways  and  Means 

Committee.] 


Imports: 

Value 

Duties 

Rate  (percent). 

Production 

Exports 

Ck)nsumption.. 


Wilson  tariff. 


$2,502,111.47 

625,527.89 

25.00 


143,390.00 


Dingley  tariff. 


1910 


$4,927,482.95  |  $6,628,683.43 
1,724,618.94      2,320,038.54 

35.00 
5,577,693.00  I 
506,638.00  I 
9,998.537.95 


35.00 

8.264.136.00 

1,670.046.00 

13,222,772,43 


1911 


$8,159,244.45 

2,865,52L20 

36.00 


1.013,104.00 


1912 


$7,881,297.78 

2.758,388.90 

35.00 


645.287.00 


Schedule  E. — Excerpts  from  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports. 

Many  toys  are  also  the  product  of  house  industry,  i.  e.,  are  nianufactured  in 
the  homes,  with  only  the  family  participating  in  the  work.  This  class  of  In- 
dustry is,  however,  not  so  common  In  Nuremberg  as  it  is  In  the  village  of  En 
Mountains,  where  most  wooden  toys  are  made,  or  the  Thuringia  village,  where 
most 'German  dolls  are  produced.  (Report  of  Ck>nsul  General  lift,  at  Nurem- 
berg, Germany,  dated  July  2,  1912,  p.  13.) 

This  vast  foreign  trade  is  due  rather  to  the  low  price  of  the  goods  than  to 
their  quality.  (Report  of  Consul  General  Bywater,  at  Dresden,  Germany, 
dated  Sept.  27,  1910,  p.  942.) 

On  account  of  the  extremely  low  cost  of  labor  In  Germany  this  country  1$ 
able  to  produce  some  articles  at  prices  with  which  the  American  mannfa^ 
turers  can  not  compete. 

Nuremberg  steel  and  "tin"  toys,  however,  are  being  supplanted  more  and 
more  by  American  goods.  Electric  railways,  machinery,  trains,  and  all  toys 
of  that  kind  are  being  produced  in  the  States.  The  American  demands  for 
goods  such  as  Noah's  arks,  farm-yard  sets,  etc.,  from  the  toy-making  district 
of  the  Saxon  Mountains  are  rapidly  falling  off.  The  United  States  market  for 
tin  drums  is  now  almost  altogether  supplied  by  the  American  manufacturers. 
(Report  of  Consul  General  Gaffney,  at  Dresden,  Germany,  dated  June  30,  1911, 
p.  1422.) 

In  Thuringia  in  1910,  1,495  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
years  were  employed,  and  10  boys  and  8  girls  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14 
years  were  also  employed.  The  regulation  working  time  was  often  exceeded, 
and  the  prescribed  intermissions  were  not  always  observed;  moreover,  a  large 
number  of  young  children  were  put  to  work  whose  small  earnings  did  not  offset 
the  injury  they  received  from  their  Industrial  activity.  It  is  the  custom  in 
certain  villages,  brought  about  by  local  conditions,  to  employ  children  till  late 
in  the  evening  in  making  toys,  dressing  dolls,  stuffing  plush  animals,  and 
weaving  baskets,  and  It  will  take  some  time  before  an  improvement  in  this 
respect  can  be  brought  about.    There  were  875  accidents  dnring  the  jrear,  as 
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compared  with  820  in  the  previoas  year.     (Report  of  Consul  General  DlUing- 
bam,  of  Coburg,  Germany,  dated  Nov.  28,  1911,  p.  1048.) 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  factory  in  which,  besides  the  proprietor  and  his 
wife  and  children,  only  two  or  three  extra  men  are  employed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
wages  of  female  employees  are  about  5i  cents  per  hour,  much  lower  than  those 
of  the  male  workmen,  who  earn  about  lOi  cents  per  hour.  In  normal  times 
the  toy-factory  employees  work  9i  hours  per  day,  with  1  hour  less  on 
Saturdays.  (Report  of  George  Nicholas  IflCt,  consul  at  Nuremberg,  Dally 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  dated  Aug.  31, 1909,  p.  6.) 


Far.  361.— CBITDE  AETIFICIAL  ABRASIVES. 

EE&MAK  BEH&  &  CO.  (INC.),  75  BEEKMAK  STEEET,  NEW  YORK,  K.  Y.,  BY 

MILTOir  A.  SNIDER.  . 

New  York,  May^  25, 191S. 
Hon.  F,  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  of  Com/ndttee  on  Finance^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Sib:  What  the  abrasive  factories  in  this  country  want  is  to  have 
crude  artificial  abrasives,  now  provided  for  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
in  paragraph  351,  H.  R.  3321,  placed  on  the  free  list  with  emery  and 
corundum.  (Par.  487,  H.  R.  3321.)  There  have  been  different  briefs 
placed  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  the  important 
points  have  not  been  included.  The  Norton  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
one  of  the  two  largest  manufacturers  who  manufacture  their  own 
artificial  abrasives  in  this  country,  have  patented  an  artificial  abrasive 
known  as  "  alundum,"  their  patent  being  No.. 659926  and  dated  Octo- 
ber 16,  1900,  to  a  Mr.  Jacobs.  This  patent  gives  them  the  complete 
monopoly  on  artificial  abrasives  made  of  clay.  These  abrasives  will 
include  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  imports  under  the  paragraph,  and 
there  are  22  manufacturers  out  of  24  who  must  depend  upon  foreign 
imported  abrasives  of  this  kind,  as  the  Norton  Co.  refuse  to  sell  or 
allow  any  of  their  competitoES  to  manufacture  this  kind  of  abrasive 
in  America.  Therefore  the  whole  situation  is  that  one  large  company 
is  able  under  their  patents  to  monopolize  the  manufacture  exclusively 
in  this  country  and  at  the  expense  of  22  smaller  interests,  which  I 
represent. 

Corundum  from  Canada  is  practically  worked  out,  and  the  war  in 
Turkey  and  Greece  has  reduced  the  supply  of  emery,  and  this  has 
forced  increased  shipments  of  imports  of  crude  artificial  abrasives, 
and  these  imports  will  naturally  gradually  replace  the  emery  hereto- 
fore used  as  the  electrical-furnace  product  is  constantly  becoming 
cheaper  and  better,  but  the  natural  product  which  is  being  mined 
remains  the  same.  The  imports  of  crude  artificial  abrasives  into 
this  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  were  valued 
at  ^9,646,  and  paid  a  duty  of  $4,964.80.  For  the  same  period  13,599 
tons  of  emery  ore,  valued  at  $256,576,  were  imported  and  passed  free. 

Another  reason  why  this  paragraph  should  oe  on  the  free  list  with 
emery  is  because  both  products  are  received  into  this  country  in  crude 
form  and  are  milled  into  grains  by  the  same  mills  and  equipment 
and  sold  for  the  same  identical  purposes. 

Another  reason,  the  process  or  converting  boxite  clay  by  the  elec- 
trical furnace  into  crude  crystals  as  received  here  requires  no  more 
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labor  than  to  mine  the  emery  from  the  earth.  The  principal  cost  to 
manufacture  crude  crystals  consists  of  the  clay  and  electricity.  Six 
men  can  manufacture  as  many  tons  of  crude  crystals  as  the  number 
of  tons  of  emery  mined. 

We  recognize  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  on  the  above 
paragraph  as  it  now  stands  is  a  small  matter,  but  when  distributed 
amonff  22  smaller  wheel  factories  that  must  depend  upon  the  im- 
ported material  it  is  a  great  hardship  to  them,  besides  assisting  to 
create  a  monopoly  on  tms  material  for  one  large  interest  to  benefit 
from. 

The  writer  represents  the  following  interests :  Safety  Emery  Wheel 
Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Dayton  Grinding  Wheel  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Sterling  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  Tiffin.  Ohio ;  Detroit  Emeir  Wheel  Co., 
Deti^)it,  Mich.;  Star  Corundum  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Peninsula 
Emery  Wheel  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Waltham  Blmerv  Wheel  Co., 
Waltham^Mass. ;  Superior  Corundum  Wheel  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass. ; 
Vitrified  Wheel  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. ;  Adamite  Abrasive  Co.,  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.;  Herman  Behr  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Brooklyn  and  New 
York ;  American  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  two  large 
interests  who  are  neither  for  or  against  this  paragraph  being  placed 
on  the  free  list ;  and  a  few  small  aorasive  interests. 

State  of  New  Yokk,  County  of  New  York^  89: 

Milton  A.  Snider,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has 
read  the  foregoing  communication,  and  Imows  the  contents  thereof 
and  that  the  facts  stated  therein  are  true  of  his  own  knowledge  except 
as  to  the  statistical  matter,  which  is  taken  from  the  compilation  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  May,  1913. 

Mutton  A.  Snider. 

[seal.]  Charles  T.  Alt, 

Notary  PiAlic^  Kinga  Ootmty^  No.  38. 

Certificate  filed  New  York  County,  No.  41 :  Kings  County  register's 
office,  No.  5081 ;  New  York  County  register's  office.  No.  4102. 


Far.  361.— EMEBT  OKAIirS. 

HOWA&D   HTTNTEB   WILLIAMS    (NO   AD2)&ES8   OIYXV). 

CMemoraDdum   with   regard   to  section  351   of  Schedule  N  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill. 

known  as  H.  R.  10.1 

As  proposed,  the  section  reads  as  follows : 

Emery  grains  and  emery,  manufactured,  ground,  pulverized,  or  refined,  1  cent 
per  pound ;  emery  wheels,  emery  tiles,  emery  paper,  and  mannfaotures  of  which 
emery  or  corundum  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  20  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  crude  artificial  abrasives.  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Two  items  of  this  section  ought  properly  to  be  inserted  in  the  free 
list  as  a  portion  of  paragraph  491.  The  duty  levied  upon  the  articles 
named  under  prior  tariffs  has  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  revenue, 
but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  one  favored  manufacturer 
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residing  in  Pittsburgh  but  having  the  plant  of  the  corporation  con- 
trolling this  industry  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  tariff,  which  is  almost 
prohibitive,  is  simply  a  tax  upon  the  users  of  abrasive  materials  for 
the  benefit  of  this  individual.  Abrasives,  however,  cut  such  a  small 
figure  in  industrial  life  that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  con- 
sumers of  these  articles  to  organize  and  present  the  issue  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  as  has  been  done  with  articles  of  universal 
consumption  like  wool,  sugar,  and  leather.  There  is  involved  no 
question  of  wages,  and  it  remains  only  to  determine  whether  Congress 
will  enact  this  tax  for  the  benefit  of  one  favored  personage. 

Crude  artificial  abrasives  were  never  mentioned  in  any  tariff  prior 
to  the  present.  When  the  present  tariff  was  being  enacted  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  placed  crude  artificial  abrasives  upon  the 
free  list  as  a  part  of  the  paragraph  mentioned,  but  in  the  conference 
committee  this  was  removed  from  the  free  list  and  placed  in  Schedule 
y.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  company  in  the  country  that  would 
be  affected  by  the  change  is  the  Carborundum  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
which  is  owned  by  Mr.  JVIellon,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  his  friends. 

Four  years  ago  the  classification  now  urged  was  favored  by  Senator 
Kean,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Senator  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  among 
whose  constituents  were  large  users  of  such  abrasives.  It  was  also 
favored  by  Senator  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  for  the  marble  cutters  de- 
sire to  have  abrasive  material  brought  into  the  country  as  econom- 
ically as  possible.  Notwithstanding  these  powerful  advocates,  the 
arguments  of  the  Pittsburgh  representatives  were  sufficient  to  trans- 
fer these  items  from  the  free  list  to  the  dutiable  class.  Apprehend- 
ing that  no  such  arguments  will  have  any  weight  with  the  new  admin- 
istration, it  is  respectfully  requested  that  these  items  be  moved  from 
the  class  mentioned  back  to  the  free  list,  where  they  properly  belong. 
As  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  it  is  hardly  interested,  as  the 
duty  obtained  from  the  tax  is  negligible,  the  taxation  being  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Mellon  rather  than  for  the  country. 


ITEW  YORK  BELTINQ  A  PAGXIHQ  CO.,  91  AND  98  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW 

YORK,  N.  Y.,  BY  J.  H.   COBB,  PRESIDENT. 

New  York,  April  16^  1913, 
Hon.  F,  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Conunittee, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  announced  reduction  in  tariff 
rates  we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  placing  our  views  before  you  in 
regard  to  ground  emery,  of  which  we  as  manufacturers  are  large 
users. 

We  note  with  regret  that  no  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  duty 
on  emery  ^ains  as  in  other  lines  less  highly  protected;  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  and  the  Underwood  bill  reading  precisely  the  same  and 
as  follows: 

Emery  grains  and  emery,  manufactured,  ground,  pulverized,  or  refined,  1 
«ent  per  pound. 

Our  information  is  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  or  grinding 
emery,  not  counting  the  crude  emery,  is  about  $8  per  ton,  and  on  this 
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* 

price  there  has  been  and  is  proposed  to  be  a  duty  of  $20  per  ton,  or 
something  like  275  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  cost;  also  that  the 
complete  cost  of  manufacture  of  emery,  including  the  crude  emery, 
is  about  $50  per  ton,  consequently  the  duty  proposed,  as  mentioned 
above,  of  $20  per  ton  would  be  40  per  cent. 

We  feel  that  such  rates  of  duty  are  excessive  and  not  justified,  and 
our  suggestion  is  that  if  any  protection  is  accorded  it  should  not  be 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  cost,  or  about  one-fifth  of 
1  cent  per  pound.  There  is  in  our  minds  no  good  argument  for  a 
greater  protection  than  this,  and  if  such  an  amount  is  given  as  stated 
above  it  must  be  with  the  view  of  excluding  all  foreign  importations 
of  emery;  we  mi^ht  further  state  in  this  connection  that  foreign 
importations,  in  view  of  this  duty,  have  been  steadily  falling  oflF  each 
year  until  same  are  practically  excluded  at  the  present  time. 

We  trust  that  your  committee  may  deem  it  wise  to  make  this  item 
in  accord  with  the  general  tariff  plan. 


Far.  365.— MATCHES. 

SALVATION  MATCH  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  BY  WARREN  B.  HTTTCHINSOK, 

PRESIDENT. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  5, 191S. 

To  the  chairman  and,  memhers  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  reductions  in  the  tariff  on  matches  and  materials  used  in 
match  manufacture  are  to  be  commended.  However,  to  equalize 
these  reductions  matches  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

The  reductions  as  proposed  on  materials  used  in  match  manufac- 
ture will  principally  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  one  monopolistic 
corporation  that  now  dominates  the  match  industry. 

This  corporation  claims  to  own  factories  in  foreign  countries,  but 
have  always  opposed  reductions  in  the  tariff  on  the  manufactured 
article. 

SOME    OF    THE    REASONS    WHY    C50MM0N    MATCHES    SHOULD    BE    ON    THK 

FREE  LIST. 

Common  household  matches' are  a  necessity  in  every  home  through- 
out the  land,  and  the  cost  per  capita  in  this  country  is  about  60  cents 
annually. 

The  common  type  of  household  matches  made  in  this  country  has 
been  a  dangerous  hazard,  both  from  poison  and  fire.  Imported 
matches  are  admittedly  superior  to  the  American-made  product,  and 
if  placed  on  the  free  list  would  make  possible  a  reformation  of  trade 
practices  and  also  compel  the  American  manufacturer  to  make 
matches  of  better  quality  than  they  have  heretofore  done  in  order 
to  successfully  compete  with  the  imported  article. 

Exclusive  of  the  duty,  the  import  cost  on  household  and  safety 
matches  per  thousand  is  practically  the  same  as  the  manufacturing 
cofit  in  this  country  of  the  ordinary  match  in  use. 
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Importations  of  matches  are  mostly  made  from  Europe  and  have 
been  practically  confined  to  what  is  known  as  "safety"  matches. 
Only  about  4  per  cent  of  the^  domestic  consumption  has  been  im- 
ported on  account  of  the  prohibitive  duties  that  have  been  in  effect 
for  the  last  40  years,  during  which  period  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  dominated,  as  it  is  to-day,  by  one  concern,  which  is  a 
glaring  illustration  of  special  privilege  that  has  been  fostered  by  an 
unjust  tariff. 

The  price  paid  for  matches  by  consumers  in  this  country  amounts 
to  about  $50,000,000  annually.  The  manufacturing  cost  is  about 
30  per  cent  of  tne  retail  price.  '  The  abnormal  profit  accruing  to 
the  middlemen  is  made  possible  bv  trade  artifice,  etc.,  together  with 
abusive  trade  methods  through  the  gift  of  free  goods  to  the  mid- 
cUemen  to  crush  competition^  which  in  no  way  benefits  the  e«BSumer 
or  retail  purchaser,  and  which  free  gifts  amount  to  more  than  the 
tariff  duty. 

The  Esch-Hughes  regulations,  incorporated  in  the  act  to  provide 
a  tax  upon  white  phosphorus  matches,  and  for  other  purposes  (H.  S. 
20842,  62d  Cong.),  practically  permit  only  importations  of  matches 
of  the  best  quality. 

The  law  incorporated  in  these  regulations  was  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  stamping  out  the  vocational  disease  known  as  "phossy 
jW' in  match  manufacture. 

The  loss  of  life  and  property  due  to  the  use  of  unsafe  matches  in 
this  country  is  of  much  greater  magnitude  and  importance  than  the 
evil  that  was  corrected  in  the  enactment  of  the  Esch-Hughes  law. 

About  1,000,000,000  matches  are  used  a  day  in  the  United  States, 
or  about  a  dozen  matches  daily  per  capita.  The  tremendous  fire 
hazard  involved  in  the  use  of  unsafe  matches  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimnm  if  the  match  manufacturers  were  compelled  by  law,  cus- 
tom, or  competition  to  impregnate  the  splints,  as  is  done  almost 
universally  by  European  manufacturers. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  Globe-Democrat,  of  St.  Louis,  reads  as 

follows: 

Chicago,  III.,  May  16, 

Matches  cause  ?36,000,000  worth  of  property  destruction  each  year  In  the 
United  States  alone  and  kill  more  people  every  year  than  all  the  dynamite 
manufactured  in  this  country,  according  to  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, assembled  in  convention  in  Chicago,  which  went  on  record  to-day  in 
favor  of  legislation  to  curtail  such  losses. 

The  terrible  Asch  fire  in  New  York,  in  which  147  lives  were  lost, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Equitable  Building,  January  9,  1912. 
were  caused,  it  is  alleged,  by  tne  careless  use  or  throwing  away  oi 
matches,  probably  after  the  flame  had  been  extinguished  but  while 
still  retaining  the  dangerous  fire-creating  spark  or  live-coal  hazard. 

Recognizing  the  fire  hazard  of  matches,  the  city  of  New  York 
enacted  stringent  legislation,  which  became  effective  January  1, 1913. 

This  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture,  transport,  store, 
or  sell  in  the  city  of  New  York  any  matches  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  white  phosphorus  enters  as  an  ingredient,  or  any  match  of  the 
type  or  kind  known  as  "  fuzees  "  or  "  wind  "  matches,  or  for  a  match 
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the  stick  of  which  has  not  been  treated  to  a  process  of  impregnation 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  afterglow. 

This  law  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  majority  of  American 
manufacturers  of  matches,  but  is  now  being  complied  with.  The 
attitude  of  these  manufacturers  has  always  been  antagonistic  to  any 
i^estrictive  legislation  pertaining  to  the  match  industry. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  an  absolute  prohibition  as  to  manu- 
facture, transportation,  storage,  and  sale  within  the  city  of  New 
York  of  unsafe  matches.  Nevertheless,  H.  B.  8321,  paragraph  356, 
roads  as  follows: 

:U*i«).  MatcbeK,  friction  or  lucifer,  of  all  descriptions,  per  gross  of  144  boxes, 
i^mtHining  not  more  than  100  matcbes  per  box,  3  cents  per  gross;  when  Lm- 
imrted  otherwise  than  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than  100  matches  each« 
one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  1,000  matches;  wax  matches,  fozees,  wind  matdieB. 
autl  ail  matches  hi  books  or  folders  or  having  a  stained,  dyed«  or  colored  stick  or 
sltnn,  and  tapers  consisting  of  a  wick  coated  with  an  inflammable  sobstance, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ^ 

On  account  of  the  danger  from  fire  hazard  the  use  of  wax  and 
other  matches  that  are  hard  to  extinguish  are  prohibited  by  many  of 
the  marine  or  ocean  lines. 

The  fire  hazard  in  unimpregnated  matches  is  generally  recognized. 
The  elimination  of  this  hazard,  both  by  custom  and  law,  is  almost 
universally  enforced  in  European  countries.  The  objections  of 
American  manufacturers  to  make  matches  equal  to  the  European 
product  is  the  slight  additional  expense  involved. 

If,  therefore,  common  household  matches  are  placed  on  the  free 
list,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  enter  into  competition  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  American  product,  the  consumer  would  undoubtedly 
Hccure  more  and  better  matches  for  what  they  have  been  paying  at 
retail. 

It  is  probable  that  the  maximum  imports  would  never  aggr^ate 
over  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption,  even  if  house- 
hold matches  are  placed  on  the  free  list,  as  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country  would  meet  this  competition  both  in  quality  and  in  price, 
which  they  can  readily  do,  and  in  this  way  the  consumers  throughout 
the  country  would  ultimately  gain  the  equivalent  of  $10,000,(X)0  to 
$12,000,000  annually. 

The  duties  collected  on  common  household  matches  under  the 
Payne  tariff  for  the  year  1912  was  $440.22,  and  duties  on  matches 
imported  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than  100  matches  each,  which 
were  mainly  "safety"  matches,  $121,697. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  lucifer  "  in  para^aph  366  of  the  proposed 
tariff  is  meaningless.  All  matches  used  to-day  can  be  classified  under 
the  general  head  of  "friction"  matches. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  recom- 
mend as  follows: 

Free  list :  Matches,  friction,  of  all  (les«Tii»tions,  made  with  impregnated  wood 
Hplints  or  sticl^a,  and  match  splints  or  sticks  for  match  manufacture. 

In  lieu  of  paragraph  356.  H.  R.  3821 :  Matches,  friction,  of  n\\  descriptioDis 
made  with  unimpregnated  wood  splints  or  sticks,  and  matches  made  of  iwrattin 
paper,  wax  matches,  fuzees.  wind  matches,  and  tapers  cousistinf;  of  i  wick 
coatecl  with  an  inflammahle  substance,  3r»  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Par.  356.— BLASTINa  OAFS. 

THB  70BT  BZTT  POWDEB  CO.,  711  OLIVE&  BTTILDUTG,  PITTSBVBGH,  PA.,  BT 

B.  T.  LTTLE,  GEHEBAL  KAITAGEB. 

PiTTSBUKOH,  Pa.,  May  12^  1913. 
The  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  Underwood  bill,  para- 
graph 361,  which  sets  forth  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  blasting  caps 
n'om  $2.25  per  thousand  to  75  cents  per  thousand  caps. 

We,  as  manufacturers  of  blasting  caps,  appearea  on  Januair  29 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  filed  a  brief  setting  forth 
our  position  in  the  business  and  the  position  in  which  we  would  be 
placed  should  this  duty  be  materially  reduced^  and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect both  life  and  property  in  our  countryj  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  be  given  some  protection  to  our  business,  so  that  we  will  not 
be  compelled  to  manufacture  a  cheap,  low-grade  cap  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  foreign-made  goods.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  full  $2.25  per  thousand,  but  75  cents  per  thousand  would  not  give 
us  protection  to  the  quality  of  cap  we  are  now  placing  upon  the. 
market,  and  you  can  readily  figure  from  the  prices  charged  in  for- 
eign countries  as  compared  with  prices  in  this  country  that  even  with 
a  duty  of  $2.25  per  thousand  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  in  posi- 
tion to  place  in  tnis  country  hie^h-grade  caps  at  a  profit. 

The  consumers  are  not  complaining  with  regara  to  the  prices  they 
are  charged  for  high-grade  olasting  caps  at  the  present  time,  but 
the  jobber,  in  order  to  secure  more  profit  to  himself,  would  like  to 
see  the  cheap-grade  foreign  caps  sold  in  this  country,  as  by  handling 
the  cheap  low-grade  foreign  caps  he  could  readily  sell  them  to 
the  unthinking  consumer  and  handler  of  blasting  caps  at  a  much 
greater  profit  than  he  could  secure  from  the  high-grade  cap,  and 
n'om  the  outward  appearance  of  these  caps  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  deceive  the  consumer  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  cap  he 
was  securing.  The  cheap  cap  would  give  imperfect  detonation  to 
the  dynamite  or  high  explosives,  the  result  of  which  would  be  loss 
of  life  and  destruction  of  propertjr. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Mining  which  our  Government  main- 
tains is  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  minimize  the 
loss  of  life  in  the  mining  districts,  and  if  you  make  the  radical  change 
proposed  in  the  Underwood  bill  and  reduce  the  duty  on  blasting 
caps  from  the  present  duty  to  75  cents  per  thousand,  you  will  be 
undoing  considerable  of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  few  years  by  opening  our  doors  to  cheap,  low-grade  foreign 
caps,  as  these  cheap,  low-grade  caps  will  not  perfectly  detonate  per- 
missible explosives  or  high  explosives  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Bureau  for  the  Safe  Transportation  of  Explosives. 

If  we  can  not  secure  the  protection  of  $2.25  per  thousand  caps  we 
would  be  satisfied  to  have  the  change  made  to,  sa^,  $1.75  per  thousand 
or  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  40  per  cent.  This  would  about  place 
us  in  position  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacture,  providing  they 
ship  into  this  country  high-grade  caps  such  as  are  now  being  used 
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by  the  consumers  throughout  the  United  States  and  prevent  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  cheap,  low-grade  blasting  caps. 

The  manufacture  of  blasting  caps  is  a  small  business,  yet  a  very 
essential  one,  as  in  case  of  war  fulminate  of  n^ercury  detonators, 
or  blasting  caps,  are  contraband  of  war,  and  if  the  blasting-cap 
industry  in  this  country  is  destroyed  or  forced  out  of  business  it 
would  place  our  War  Department  in  a  very  serious  position,  also  all 
industries,  such  as  coal  and  iron  mines,  using  high  explosives,  as 
they  would  be  compelled  to  cease  operation,  for  if  we  do  not  secure 
sufacient  protection  which  will  permit  us  to  continue  in  business  and 
compete  with  f orei^  manufacturers  we  will  have  to  close  our  works. 

We  trust  you  will  give  this  matter  your  serious  consideration  and 
not  make  the  radical  change  in  the  duty  as  proposed  in  the  Under- 
wood bill,  paragraph  361,  but  will  protect  this  business  from  cheap, 
low-grade  foreign  caps  by  at  least  4^  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 


EON.    J.    A.    HOLHES,    WASHINGTOir,    D.    C,    DIBECTO&    TTHITED    STATES 

BTTBEAir  OF  lOHES. 

Depabtment  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Mines, 
Washington,  D.  67.,  May  10, 191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Just  before  leaving  Washington  on  a  trip  to 
the  Pacific  coast  I  noticed  in  a  copy  of  the  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  that  tne  duty  on  all  grades  of  blasting 
caps  has  been  reduced  from  $2.25  to  75  cents  per  thousand.  I  respect* 
fully  ask  the  Senate  committee  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  provision 
that  will  prevent  any  importation  of  the  lower  grades  of  blasting 
caps,  as  their  use  is  a  menace  to  safety. 

I  did  not  discuss  this  matter  with  members  of  the  House  commit- 
tee; nor  have  I  read  or  heard  any  of  the  arguments  presented  on  thk 
subject;  nor  have  I  considered •  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
"protection"  or  revenue.  But  I  know  that  with  this  reduction  in 
the  duty  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  extensive  importation  and  use 
in  this  coimtry  of  the  cheaper  and  lower-grade  blasting  caps,  and  the 
use  of  these  lower-grade  caps  will  greatly  increase  the  hazards  of 
mining  in  this  country. 

By  appealing  to  the  manufacturers,  the  mine  owners,  and  the  State 
authorities  we  have  been  able  to  practically  prevent  the  manufacture 
of  these  lower-grade  caps  in  the  United  States,  but  only  Congress 
can  prevent  their  importation;  and  if  once  imported,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  prevent  their  use  because  of  the  fact  that  our  miners 
represent  a  mixture  of  all  nationalities;  a  large  portion  of  them  can 
not  speak  English;  they  have  little  understandmg  of  the  problems 
involved,  and  they  are  suspicious  of  interference  even  in  behalf  of 

safety. 

Instead  of  reducing  I  would  recommend  increasing  the  duty  on 
these  low-grade  blasting  caps,  making  it  high  enough  to  keep  out 
even  the  odds  and  ends  of  shipments  which  otherwise  may  be  brought 
in  with  the  imports  of  the  high-grade  caps.    With  this  in  view,  I 
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respectfully  recommend  the  insertion  in  the  House  tariff  bill,  after 
the  words  fixing  the  duty  on  blasting  caps  at  75  cents  per  thousand, 
of  the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  on  aU  blasting  caps  of  less  efficiency  or  less  permanency  than 
the  number  six  caps  or  detonators  which  are  now  t£e  standard  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  for  use  with  its  permissible  explosives  the  duty  shall  be 
|3  per  thousand. 

This  standard,  fixed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  three  years  ago,  is 
now^  accepted  throughout  the  country.  It  is  as  important  for  metal 
mining  and  quarrying  as  it  is  fat  coal  mining,  and  the  bureau  will 
always  be  ready  to  make  the  needed  tests  for  the  customs  officials  in 
regulating  these  blasting  cap  imports. 

The  increased  dangers  tiiat  come  from  the  use  of  these  lower-grade 
blasting  caps  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  often  either  fail  to  explode 
or  only  partially  explode  the  powder  charge,  leaving  the  imexpioded 
charge  or  part  of  charge  to  be  exploded  by  the  miner's  pick  or  other 
tools  unintentionally  and  in  a  manner  that  may  kill  the  individual 
miner  or  even  cause  a  general  mine  explosion.  These  partial  explo- 
sions also  encourage  the  miners  to  use  excessive  quantities  of  powder 
and  also  give  on  excessive  quantities  of  poisonous  gases,  which 
injure  the  health  of  the  miners. 

As  against  these  disadvantages  there  are  no  compensating  advan- 
tages to  come  from  the  use  of  these  lower-grade  blasting  caps.  I 
hope  therefore  that  Congress  will  adopt  this  proviso,  which  appears 
to  be  the  only  means  of  keeping  these  low-grade  blasting  caps  out  of 
this  country. 

B8IZF    07    CAUrO&NIA    CAP    CO.,    OAKLAND,    CAL.,    BY    B.    L.    OLIVBB, 

KANAGEB. 

The  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen:  The  California  Cap  Co.,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  by  Mr. 
R.  L.  Oliver,  its  manager,  respectfully  protests  against  the  proposed 
reduction*  of  duty  on  blasting  caps  from  $2.25  per  thousand  to  75 
cents  per  thousand,  and  it  asKs  consideration  of  the  following  facts 
in  connection  with  obtaining  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  duty : 

Importance, — We  have  been  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  blast- 
ing caps  for  more  than  30  years,  and  are  the  oldest  concern  now  so 
engaged.  The  industry,  while  not  large,  is  vitally  and  absolutely 
essential  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country.  While  the 
total  sales  of  caps  last  year  did  not  exceed  $750,000,  the  business  for 
which  they  were  necessary  to  set  in  motion  aggregated  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

Difference  between  Masting  and  percussion  caps. — To  the  minds 
of  those  not  familiar  with  the  business,  blasting  caps  are  frequently 
confused  with  percussion  caps.  They  are  very  different  and  should 
not  be  put  in  the  same  tarin  classification.  Blasting  c^ps  are  small 
copper  tubes  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  varying  in  length  from 
1  to  2  inches,  closed  at  one  end,  and  partly  filled  with  a  fulminating 
explosive,  to  be  ignited  by  means  of  fire  from  an  attached  piece  of 
fuse  or  by  electricity.  The  cap  is  embedded  in  a  charge  of  dynamite 
or  other  explosive  and  its  function  is  to  communicate  a  shock  suf- 
ficiently sudden  and  violent  to  effectively  explode  the  dynamite. 
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"Percussion  caps"  are  tiny  priirfers  placed  in  the  firing  end  of 
every  cartridge  used  in  firearms  and  filled  with  a  compound  much 
less  dangerous  to  handle.  Five  thousand  of  these  are  conveniently 
loaded  by  machinery  at  one  operation  with  but  little  risk.  Blasting 
caps,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exceedingly  dangerous  things  to  handle, 
and,  although  every  modern  device  is  used,  they  can  only  be  loadea 
in  batches  of  100  each,  just  2  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  percussion 
caps  handled,  and  even  then  men  work  at  blasting  caps  from  behind 
thick  bulkheads,  around  which  they  must  pass  several  times  before 
the  work  is  completed;  hence  their  cost  is  considerably  higher,  and 
they  are  used  only  in  connection  with  comparatively  expensive  work 
and  materials,  which  makes  their  use  and  therefore  their  market 
very  limited.  "Percussion  caps,"  on  the  other  hand,  require  very 
much  less  labor,  little  risk  in  manufacturing  or  handling,  and  have 
an  unlimited  use  and  market  for  every  firearm  cartridge.  Although 
no  mining  operation  where  explosives  are  employed  can  be  carried 
on  without  blasting  caps,  only  one  c^p  is  required  for  each  blast, 
and  a  larger  quantity  would  not  be  used  if  given  away. 

Domestic  competition  active. — There  are  four  blasting-cap  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  danger  in  transportation, 
high  freight  rates,  etc.,  these  factories  are  scattered  from  New  Jersey 
to  California.  They  are  owned  by  entirely  independent  companies, 
who  are  active  competitors. 

Selling  prices  reduced. — Although  there  have  been  no  radical 
changes  in  duties,  the  prices  of  blasting  caps  to  the  trade  have  been 
reduced  20  per  cent  in  the  past  10  years,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor  and  raw  material.  Consumers  are  satisfied  with 
existing  conditions,  and  no  demand  for  a  reduction  in  duty  comes 
from  the  consumer. 

Duties  in  previous  tariffs, — Blasting  caps  have  alwavs  had  duty 
over  $2,  including  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act.  The  Uniwwood  bill 
proposes  75  cents  per  thousand,  or  about  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Importers  are  interested  in  fostering  the  consumption  of  cheap, 
weak,  foreign  caps,  as  is  developed  by  their  own  testimony  in  the 
hearings.  Only  three  of  these  importers  attacked  this  item.  They 
asked  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imagine  their  agreeable  surprise  and 
our  disappointment  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  evidently 
through  misunderstanding  of  facts,  made  the  duty  equivalent  to  16 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  twice  the  reduction  asked.  Importers  knew  30 
per  cent  to  their  advantage  or  they  would  not  have  requested  it. 

Importers  may  have  misled  comm^ittee. — We  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  committee  made  its  fatal  mistake  by  considering  misleading 
testimony  of  these  importers,  who  used  as  illustrations  the  foreign 
prices  oiE  underweighted*,  inferior  caps,  such  as  are  not  used  and 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  country,  hence  are  not  typical.  (See 
pp.  5298  and  5301,  House  hearings;  also  "Answers  to  interroga- 
tories" herewith,  p.  — ;  also  Finance  Committee  hearings.)  The  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  prices  shown  by  importers  figures  nearly  75 
cents,  which  is  the  specific  duty  proposed  in  the  Underwood  bill, 
whereas  90  per  cent  of  all  blasting  caps  consumed  in  the  United 
States  are  higher  grades,  twice  the  price  in  Germany;  hence  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  such  grades  as  are  most  used  fibres  $1,62  spe- 
cific, which  is  more  typical,  but  not  high  enough  yet,  because  German 
prices  are  for  caps  containing  10  to  20  per  cent  less  explosives  and 
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less  efficient  than  coiTesponding  domestic  gi*ades,  so  we  respectfully 
urffe  that  you  remember  these  two  jokers  in  adjusting  the  duty. 

Canada  allows  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, — Canada  is  a  low-tariflf 
country  but  allows  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  blasting  caps.  The 
existing  duty  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  is  $2.25,  an  equivalent  to  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  are  only  asking  a  compromise  between 
this  and  the  30  per  cent  which  the  importers  asked,  but  we  can  not 
exist  under  the  extraordinarily  low  duty  proposed. 

Consumers  did  not  ask  reduction, — ^There  is  no  record  of  any  con- 
sumers having  asked  for  any  reduction  from  the  present  equivalent 
of  46  per  cent ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  indorsements  from  scores  of 
consumers  expressing  themselves  as  being  satisfied  with  existing 
conditions  and  not  favoring  such  a  reduction  as  will  in  any  way 
affect  the  standard  of  quality  or  availability  of  supply,  explaining 
that  the  present  cost  is  inconseauential  as  compared  with  the  in- 
finitely more  costly  work  in  whicn  the  caps  are  indispensable.  This 
expression  was  obtained  by  a  canvass  r^ently  made  by  us  to  ascertain 
the  attitude  of  actual  consumers.  Letters  were  mailed  to  operating 
companies  whom  we  knew  to  be  mining  from  $25,000  to  over 
$1,000,000  worth  of  material  per  year.  *  This  is  a  wide  range.  Over 
80  per  cent  of  replies  were  received  from  the  men  who  actually  buy 
and  use  the  blasting  caps  every  day,  hence  the  above  expressions 
should  be  a  fair  indication  of  the  general  attitude. 

Consumers  have  been  educated  to  the  strong  cap,  capable  of  getting 
full  efficiency  out  of  dynamite,  thereby  doing  the  work  completely 
and  assuring  the  miners  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety.  If  the 
proposed  reduction  in  duty  prevails,  the  trade  will  be  induced  to 
adopt  the  cheap,  weak,  foreign  caps.  And  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portations of  tiiese  caps,  so  will  accidents  occur  and  the  menace  to 
human  life  increase. 

Independent  cap  manuja/iturers  can  not  exist, — Speaking  for  itself, 
the  California  Cap  Co.  will  say  that,  if  this  duty  as  proposed  goes 
into  effect,  the  company  will  be  forced  out  of  business.  Were  this 
company  and  two  of  the  other  cap  companies  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  other  explosives  we  can  see  how  we  would  be  able  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  consumers  of  such  explosives  any  loss  we  might 
sustain  by  reason  of  this  reduction  of  duty  on  blasting  caps.  No 
such  refuge,  however,  is  open  to  us ;  if  we  can  not  make  a  profit  in 
the  manufacture  of  blasting  caps  alone  we  will  have  to  close  our 
factories  and  quit.  The  reduction  as  proposed  is  sure  to  limit  the 
manufacture  or  blasting  caps  in  the  United  States  to  one  concern, 
namely,  the  du  Fonts,  not  because  they  can  manufacture  any  cheaper 
than  the  rest  of  us,  but  because  blasting  caps  are  only  a  side  line 
with  tiiem,  and  they  have  sufficient  other  lines  of  profitable  business 
and  resources  to  protect  themselves  against  what  would  be  practically 
unrestrained  foreign  comjjetition  in  caps. 

The  distribution  of  blasting  caps  is  done  at  the  present  time  largely 
through  the  powder  companies,  who  buy  from  us  the  caps  best  suited 
to  their  dynamite  and  then  urge  their  customers  to  buy  the  caps  from 
them  in  order  to  be  assured  that  the  dynamite  will  develop  its  highest 
efficiency.  Many  of  these  powder  companies  turn  these  caps  over 
to  their  dynamite  customers  at  actual  cost. 

Dh  Fonts  will  have  monopoly. — The  importers  advocating  this  re- 
duction, apparently  for  this  reason,  charge  that  the  blasting  cap 
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manufacturing  in  this  country  at  this  time  is  in  the  hands  of  a  trust. 
This  is  a  base  falsehood.  We  do  assert,  however,  that  the  proposed 
reduction  in  duty  will  eliminate  three  independent  factories  now  en- 
gaged in  this  business  and  it  will  thus  give  the  Du  Fonts  a  monopoly. 

independent  dynamite  manufacturers  worried. — ^It  would  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  independent  dynamite  manufacturers,  of  which  there 
are  many,  to  have  to  buy  all  their  blasting  caps  from  the  Du  Fonts, 
because  it  gives  them  a  line  on  the  dynamite  business  of  their  smaller 
competitors,  hence  these  independent  dynamite  manufacturers  look 
to  us  for  their  requirements  in  caps,  and  they  are  also  worrying  that 
if  the  tariff  puts  us  out  of  business,  it  will  leave  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Du  Fonts  or  foreigners;  in  which  latter  even  they  would  lie 
dependable  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  caps  of  unknown  quality  and 
irregular  shipments. 

Blasting  caps  can  not  be  shipped  on  vessels  carrying  passengers, 
so  if  forced  to  import  caps,  warehouses  will  have  to  be  built  for 
storage  of  this  dangerous  article,  thus  increasing  and  scattering  tlie 
hazard.  This  additional  ultimate  cost  and  the  loss  in  not  getting 
the  full  efficiency  out  of  the  more  costly  explosives  in  which  caps  are 
used,  would  oflfset  any  possible  advantage  from  tliis  proposed  re- 
duction. 

Policy  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  interfered  toitk. — Encour- 
agement of  the  importations  of  cheap,  weak  foreign  caps  also  is  at 
variance  with  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
advocating  the  use  of  less  sensitive  explosives  calling  for  stronger 
caps.  Importers  emphasize  the  use  of  the  cheap  cap.  There  should 
be  no  question  as  to  which  of  these  two  recommendations  is  advisable. 

The  average  price  in  this  country  is  $5.45  per  1,000  f.  o.  b.  Xew 
York  for  No.  5  cap  weighing  800  grams,  which  is  the  grade  most  used. 

No  importations  and  reasons  why. — There  are  no  importations  in 
the  United  States  and  this  fact  is  used  as  the  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  radical  reduction  of  the  duty.  In  answer  to  this  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  exportations  from  the  United  State-- 
into  Canada;  neither  are  there  any  from  the  United  States  int(» 
Germany,  or  into  any  other  countries  which  have  blasting-cap  fac- 
tories of  their  own. 

Jobbers  and  importers  used  to  sell  cheap,  weak  foreign  caps  here, 
as  the  report  on  the  bill  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  sho\v>. 
at  the  top  of  page  279,  paragraph  357,  third  line,  which  reads: 
*' Average  unit,  $2.34  per  thousand  in  1896."  It  will  also  be  noted 
therein  that  the  quantity  of  the  importations  has  constantly  dimin- 
ished since  1905,  when  the  duty  was  highest,  namely,  $2.86,*  and  the 
importations  were  largest,  namely,  $20,776  worth.  With  this  fall- 
ing off  of  importations  the  average  unit  price  has  increased  steadily 
to  $4.83  in  1912.  The  duty  was  not  prohibitive  in  1905,  when  it 
showed  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  88  per  cent.  Certainly  it  was 
not  prohibitive  in  1912,  when  the  unit  value  had  increased  and  thus 
made  only  half  the  ad  valorem,  namely,  46  per  cent. 

No  importations  a  benefit  to  consumers, — This  falling  off  of  im- 
portations is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  business  of  selling  caps  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  importers  and  largely  out  of  the  hands  of 
us  domestic  manufacturers,  lor  reasons  benefiting  the  consumer.  It 
was  not  done  as  a  result  of  duty,  but  it  was  done  by  the  numerous 
dynamite  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  their  action  in  the 
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matter  was  encouraged  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (see  Explosive  Cir- 
cular No.  1,  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey)  in  an  en- 
deavor to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  dynamite  being  used  now- 
adays and  to  avoid  the  altogether  too  many  appalling  accidents  to 
miners,  which  previously  were  caused  b}^  their  innocentljr  buying 
caps  from  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,"  frequently  at  cut  prices,  ana 
then  discovering  after  ^he  harm  was  done  that  the  cap  was  not 
adapted  to  the  dynamite.  The  best  dynamite  ever  made  would  fail 
if  suitable  caps  were  not  vised  in  conjunction  with  it. 

The  powder  manufacturers  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  took  up  the 
matter  of  stronger  caps  because  dynamite,  although  as  powerful  as 
ever,  was  being  made  less  sensitive  to  insure  less  danger  to  the  miner, 
and  being  less  sensitive  required  stronger  caps,  and,  in  some  instances, 
special  caps.  (See  Circular  No.  2,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
entitled  "Permissible  explosives  and  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
their  use.") 

After  this  campaign  of  education,  the  miners  soon  discovered  that 
they  could  save  powder  and  improve  obnoxious  conditions  by  the  use 
of  the  stronger,  hence  higher  priced,  caps  recommended,  and  that  this 
^aving  amounted  to  infinitely  more  than  the  differences  in  cost  of 
caps.  The  result  was  that  the  consumers  and  jobbers  themselves 
dealt  directly  with  the  domestic  powder  manufacturers  for  their 
supply  of  caps  and  ignored  the  importers,  of  whom  there  were  onlv 
a  few.  This  explains  the  increase  in  the  average  unit  and  the  lack 
of  importations  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  will  also  explain  why  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
the  present  duty  is  46  per  cent. 

Low  duty  demoralizimj. — A  low  duty  would  reopen  the  trade  again 
to  that  cheap  line  of  caps  sent  by  those  who  have  no  interest  in  tneir 
effect  upon  the  other  explosives",  hence  demoralizing  conditions  and 
menacing  life  and  limb.  It  would  be  like  offering  a  premium  to 
importers  to  interfere  with  a  harmonious  and  humane  condition  and 
to  block  the  efficient  work  of  one  of  your  own  Government  depart^ 
iiients,  namely,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  was  created  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  consumers  in  the  proper  use  of  explo- 
sives and  other  mining  appliances,  and  otherwise  throwing  around 
ih^m  every  safeguard  possible. 

Exports  limited^  not  rompetitii^e  in  prices. — We  do  not  export  into 
any  countries  where  caps  are  manufactured.  Exportations  of  caps 
from  the  United  States  represent  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  in  this  country  and  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
foreign  caps  consumed  in  the  same  localities.  We  export  principally 
to  Mexico  and  to  Central  America,  where  no  caps  are  manufactured 
:uiJ  where  European  caps  can  be  bought  for  less  money  than  ours. 
We  rlo  not  compete  with  them  because  we  can  not  afford  it.  Our 
♦^xport  trade  is  limited  to  American  miners,  operating  in  these  for- 
»^ijni  countries,  who,  knowing  the  character  of  our  goods,  prefer  them, 
arnl  pay  prices  which  net  us  as  much  as  we  derive  from  sales  to 
•Vnnestic  points  similar  distances  from  our  factory. 

-1  highly  dangerous  occupation, — It  may  appear  from  all  this  that 
^•e  have  such  a  hold  on  the  trade  that  we  should  not  worry  about 
tariff,  but  we  do  worry,  because  the  powder  manufacturers  have  such 
a  hold  on  us.  The  reason  that  most  of  the  dynamite  companies  do 
mi  manufacture  caps  is  because  the  margin  of  profit  is  so  small  and 
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the  risk  is  so  great.  Also  because  the  requirements  of  any  one  of 
them,  except  the  Du  Fonts,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
maintaining  of  a  blasting-cap  plant  of  their  own-  A  few  have  tried 
it,  and  know  from  sad  experience  that  the  cap  business  is  more  haz- 
ardous than  dynamite,  hence  they  all  prefer  to  buy  caps  and  resell  them, 
Thev  know  that  they  can  buj'  foreign  caps  now  with  existing  duty 
for  less  money  than  they  pay  us,  but  they  prefer  to  handle  domestic 
caps,  and  we  submit  herewith  letters  confirming  this  from  two  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  independent  powder  manufacturers  and  the  largest 
cap  purchasers  in  the  United  States,  the  Aetna  Powder  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Giant  Powder  Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  They  are 
satisfied  with  present  conditions  and  handle  domestic  caps  without 
profit,  because  they  know  we  can  not  fill  their  requirements  at  any  less 
cost  to  them,  and  they  also  know  that  we  are  not  making  as  large 
profits  as  such  a  hazardous  business  warrants. 

Manufacturers^  proiits  exceedingly  small. — ^The  profits  average 
less  than  16  per  cent,  which  is  an  exceedingly  low  margin  considering 
the  hazardous  nature  of  the  business.  We  know  that  not  one  of  us 
can  operate  with  any  profit  under  the  proposed  reduction.  Importers 
wiU  cut  prices  and  start  agitations  which  will  demoralize  existing 
conditions  and  be  used  as  a  dub  to  force  lower  prices  out  of  us,  which 
as  shown,  we  can  not  stand.  We  could  not  go  to  Germany  to  manu- 
facture, because  the  syndicate  over  there  is  so  highly  organized  that 
we  could  not  compete,  and  as  none  of  us,  except  the  Du  Pouts,  have 
any  other  resources  or  other  lines  of  business  in  which  to  distribute 
losses  in  caps  it  is  Quite  evident  that  we^  go  "  busted." 

Blasting-cap  industry  deserves  eon^siaeration, — It  may  be  claimed 
that  if  a  manufacturer  of  dynamite  will  manufacture  caps  as  a  side 
line  at  a  loss  and  in  that  way  tend  to  supply  the  demand,  that  there- 
fore the  cap  industry,  as  a  separate  industry,  is  not  deserving  con- 
sideration in  the  making  of  tariff  duties. 

Is  it  fair  that  one  manufacturer,  powerful  and  rich  and  highly  or- 
ganized, should  be  put  in  position  bv  low  tariff  or  otherwise  to  force 
all  other  manufacturers  of  an  entirely  legitimate  product  out  of  busi- 
ness and  make  his  product,  even  though  it  entail  a  loss,  be  carried  as 
a  side  line  in  the  more  powerful  line? 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  if  the  Du  Pont  company,  that  rich  and 
powerful  concern  manufacturing  dynamite,  can  do  this — and  it  is 
the  only  dynamite  manufacturer  that  can — ^it  is  no  argument  why  the 
le^imate  cap  industry  should  be  imperiled. 

We  claim  that  the  manufacture  of  caps  is  important  business  and 
that  the  vast  mining  mdustries  all  over  this  country  should  not  he 
made  dependent  upon  one  domestic  factorv,  subject  at  all  times  to 
annihilation  by  explosion  or  fire;  nor  should  the  ISation  be  dependent 
upon  a  foreign  supply  of  a  contraband  article  controlled  by  a  highly 
organized  foreign  syndicate ;  hence,  for  these  and  other  reasons  men- 
tioned, it  is  a  wise  public  policy  that  the  present  factories  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  in  their  present  legitimate  way. 

American  miners  get  the  best. — If  there  ever  was  a  line  of  trad^ 
where  consumers  had  and  still  have  a  square  deal,  it  is  the  little 
blasting-cap  business.  The  American  miner  gets  the  best  that  can  be 
made  at  a  price  that  carries  a  minimum  of  manufacturers'  profit  with 
practically  no  middlemen  or  dealers'  profit  added. 
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In  conclusion. — We  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  request  this 
committee,  before  recommending  a  reduction  in  duty  from  the  present 
law,  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  product  is  a  contraband  of  war;  that  it 
is  a  most  hazardous  and  dangerous  occupation,  subjecting  us  con- 
stantly to  the  dangers  of  excessive  financial  burdens  on  account  of 
ej^plosion,  loss  of  life,  and  injury  to  laborers.  We  most  respectfully 
request  that  the  committee  consult  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  to  the 
policy  of  continuing  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  a  high-grade 
article  of  this  product,  such  as  independent  concerns  in  this  country 
are  now  placing  on  the  domestic  market,  and  not,  by  a  radical  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty,  permit  importations  into  this  country  of  a  cheap  but 
highly  dangerous  product  to  consumers.  The  present  duty  has 
resulted  in  the  manufacture  of  a  high-grade  article,  adapted  to  local 
conditions,  and  the  use  of  which  has  a  minimum  of  danger.  Con- 
sumers are  satisfied  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  A  radicalreduction 
in  duty  will  benefit  no  one  and  will  do  immense  harm;  in  no  event 
should  the  duty  be  less  than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  $1.75  per 
thousand  caps.  This  would  be  a  20  per  cent  reduction  from  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Act  and  previous  tariffs,  which  reduction  should  be 
sumcient  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  avowed  policy  of  the  present 
administration. 

Tables  are  attached  hereto  showing  answers  to  interrogatories  of 
the  Senate  committee,  also  comparative  costs  of  raw  material  and 
labor  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  report  of  American  Consul  General 
Skinner,  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  confirming  reference  to  foreign  costs 
and  foreign-syndicate  conditions. 

CONSULAR  REPORTS  RELATIVE  TO  BLASTING  CAPS. 

American  Consular  General  Robert  F.  Skinner,  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  his 
report  No.  945  to  the  Department  of  State,  dated  February  27,  1913,  published 
In  Dally  Consular  Report,  April  16,  1913,  gives  data  obtained  from  "  reliable 
sources,"  showing  costs  of  material  and  labor  necessary  for  the  manufacturing 
of  blasting  caps  in  Germany,  and  also  gives  a  table  showing  the  weights  of 
charge  in  each  grade  of  cap  and  selling  prices  to  the  German  consumer. 

The  data  from  this  report  are  segregated,  compiled  for  comparison,  and  spe- 
cifically designated  in  the  accompanying  answers  to  interrogatories  of  Senators. 
Data  j)ertaining  to  imports  and  exports  from  Germany  have  been  omitted  be- 
cause they  constituted  one  set  of  figures  combining  blasting  caps  with  ammuni- 
tion, cartridges*  and  other  explosives,  hence  misleading  for  the  purpose  of  this 
reiJort.  We  also  direct  your  attention  to  similar  conditions  in  studying  United 
Sti^tes  statistical  reports  which  combine  blasting  caps,  percussion  caps,  firearm 
cartridges,  ammunition,  and  the  like  in  one  classification.  Blasting  caps  con- 
stitute only  a  small  part  of  the  general  classification.  They  are  the  least  used 
but  most  costly  unit  price;  hence  statistical  data  which  combine  blasting  caps 
with  other  explosives  are  more  likely  to  be  misleading  than  to  give  even  a  fair 
Idea  of  their  relation  In  the  general  classification. 

The  consular  report  gives  the  following  additional  information,  which  Is  of 
interest,  to  wit: 

•*  It  Is  impossible  to  obtain  absolutely  correct  figures  relating  to  this  special 
Industry  as  a  whole.  In  regard  to  one  very  Important  concern  manufacturing 
blasting  caps  the  following  entirely  dependable  figures  have  been  obtained : 

Total  number  of  employees  (in  one  factory) 177 

Number  of  men  employed 96 

Number  of  women  employed 59 

Number  of  boys  employed 15 

Number  of  girls  employed 7 
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"  It  is  quite  impossible  to  state  the  German  consumption  of  caps  or  the  fac< 
tory  output  in  reliable  figure.  German  official  statistics  of  this  malce  special 
mention  of  this  industry.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  report,  will  be  found  the 
names  and  addresses  of  substantially  all  the  producing  conciems,  and  certainly 
the  most  important  ones  in  this  country. 

"  The  selling  prices  communicated  to  me  from  a  reliable  source  on  February 
15,  1913,  are  identical  with  the  prices  quoted  in  a  report  from  this  office  oQ 
March  18,  1909." 

And  in  a  subsequent  report,  No.  947,  dated  Hamburg,  Germany,  March  1. 
1913,  Consul  General  Slcinner  states: 

"  I  am  to-day  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  a  person  engaged  in  this 
industry,  but  who  was  unable  to  supply  me  with  an  estimate  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  blasting  caps  in  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  the  officers  of  tbe 
syndicate  composed  of  all  German  manufacturers  and  their  representatives  have 
positively  forbidden  that  any  reports  of  this  character  be  given  out" 


LETTEB    SHOWING    MISLEADING    STATISTICAL    EBBOB    ON    PAGE    107    OF    SENATE 

DOCUMENT  NO.   45. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  t,  191S. 
Hon.  Chables  F.  Johnson, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Deab  Sib  :  Referring  to  Senate  Document  No.  45  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "  Comparison  rates  of  duty  levied  by  the  tariff  act  of 
1909  and  H.  R.  3321  as  passed  by  the  House  of  RepresentaUves,"  presented  by 
Mr.  Smoot  to  the  Senate,  May  26,  1913,  at  the  top  of  page  107,  the  last  three 
columns  on  the  extreme  right  give  the  following  figures : 

Production  1909,  blasting  caps $26,053,000 

Exports   1912 2, 294, 921 

Consumption    1912 23, 931,  OOO 

I  respectfully  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  figures  aie 
extremely  misleading,  inasmuch  ns  they  do  not  refer  to  blasting  cnps  alone,  but 
include  in  the  total  blasting  cnps,  percussion  caps,  firearm  cartridges,  ammuni- 
tion, mining  blasting  safety  fuses,  etc. 

Report  No.  5,  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session, 
to  accompany  H.  R.  3321,  shows  on  page  279  separate  segregations  of  blasting 
caps,  cartridges,  cartridge  shells  empty,  mining-blasting  safety  fuses,  and  per- 
cussion caps,  and  then  shows  the  totals  of  all  these  combined,  which  totals  cor- 
respond with  those  published  by  Senator  Smoot  on  page  107  of  the  Senate 
Document  No.  45  above  referred  to. 

You  will  note  also  that  the  exports  in  1912  of  cartridges  alone  in  the  second 
table,  i)age  279  of  the  House  report,  amount  to  $2,294,921,  the  same  as  Mr. 
Smoot  has  opi)Osite  blasting  caps,  so  it  would  seem  that  these  data  In  these 
three  columns  at  the  top  of  page  107  (S.  Doc.  No.  45)  would  belong  more 
properly  on  the  bottom  of  page  106  of  that  document,  opposite  percussion  caps, 
cartridges,  and  cartridge  shells. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  one  of  the  four  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  blasting  caps  in  the  United  States  and  have  kept  a  close  account  of  the  pro- 
duction of  blasting  caps  in  this  country,  I  am  in  position  to  say  to  you  ao- 
thorltMtively  that  the  totals  for  blasting  caps  alone  did  not  exceed:  Production, 
1912,  $810,000;  exports,  1912,  $60,000;  consumption,  1912,  $750,000. 

This  latter  confirming  statements  made  in  my  brief  already  filed  with  your 
committee. 

I  deem  it  important  that  you  should  have  these  figures  in  order  that  you 
may  not  be  led  to  believe  that  the  cap  industry  is  one  of  gigantic  proportion& 
as  would  be  supposed  from  a  reading  of  the  statistics  erroneously  stated  In  tJie 
document  above  mentioned. 

Yours,  respectfully.  R.  L.  Olivkb, 

Manager  California  Cap  Co. 
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eiAHT  BOWDEB  CO.  (GOKS.),  SAK  FBAITCISCO,  CAL.,  BY^GEOBGE  A.  HOOBE, 

PBESIDEKT. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  13^  1918, 

The  honorable  Finance  Cjommitteb, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Relative  to  the  proposed  reduction  in  duty  on  blasting 
cAps:  While  not  manufacturers  of  blasting  caps,  we  handle  large 
quantiti^  in  conjunction  with  our  dynamite  business,  but  practically 
at  cost  to  us,  so  are  not  directly  interested  in  any  change  of  duty,  so 
far  as  our  profits  are  concerned. 

We  have  no  exact  data  bearing  on  profits  in  the  manufacture  of 
blasting  caps,  but  information  thus  far  procurable  has  not  encouraged 
us  to  consider  entering  this  line  ourselves,  either  here  or  in  British 
Columbia,  where  we  also  operate  explosives  plants,  and  in  which 
'  latter  section  prices  average  higher  than  in  United  States  territory. 
From  these  conditions,  considering  investment  and  risk  involved,  we 
can  not  consider  manufacturers'  profits  as  unreasonable,  an  assump- 
tion supported  by  the  fact  of  keen  competition  but  limited  number 
of  manuiacturers  at  present  operating  in  our  country. 

We  are,  however,  led  to  believe  that  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
existing  duty,  now  $2.25  per  1,000,  to  $0.76  per  1,000  will  effectually 
open  the  doors  to  blasting  caps  of  foreign  make,  of  unknown  quality, 
Bnd  manufactured  under  labor  conditions  which  will  permit  of  estab- 
lishing such  selling  prices  as  will  force  domestic  manufacturers 
either  to  reduce  present  standards  or  retire  from  business  through 
inability  to  meet  such  prices.  In  furtherance  of  this  impression  we 
might  state  that  even  with  existing  duty,  were  we  so  inclined,  we 
could  import  caps  of  foreign  manufacture  which  would  offer,  irom 
the  point  of  profit  alone,  a  better  margin  than  we  now  enjoy  on 
domestic  makes. 

The  necessity  of  a  plant  manufacturing  blasting  caps  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  its  vast  mining  interests,  is  too  apparent  to  require  com- 
ment; yet  labor  conditions  here,  with  cheap  freights  frond  foreign 
countries,  make  necessary  some  protection  for  continued  operation 
other  than  can  be  given  by  powder  manufacturers  selling  the  product 
without  profit,  as  indicated. 

In  the  event  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  duty  taking  effect,  we 
fear  we  shall  face  conditions  to  an  aggravated  degree  which,  iii 
mirselves  refraining  from  handling  foreign  cajjs  at  a  promised  profit, 
as  outlined  above,  we  have  endeavored  to  avoid,  ana  purely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  of  explosives. 

The  evolution  of  dynamite  from  its  primitive  form  of  nitro- 
glycerine carried  in  nonexplosive  matter  sensitive  and  dangerous 
to  handle,  having  the  strength  only  contained  in  its  nitroglycerine, 
has  been  toward  high  explosives  possessing  increased  strength,  free 
from  noxious  gases  in  their  explosion,  and  safe  to  handle.  These 
improved  explosives  in  their  very  nature  have  demanded  a  stronger 
blasting  cap  for  their  detonation  under  favorable  conditions;  while 
avoidance  of  misfires,  with  attendant  possibility  of  danger  to  life 
and  limb  under  working  conditions,  is  further  insured  by  the  use 
of  caps  possessing  strength  more  than  requisite  to  obtain  such  detona- 
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tion.  The  importfuice  of  the  use  of  strong  caps  and  the  slight  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  effective  and  inefficient  ones  have  been  impressed 
on  consumers  by  dynamite  manufacturers  for  years  past  with  results 
eijuall^  gratifpng  to  both,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mmes,  in  its  own 
direction,  has  been  equally  energetic  along  the  same  lines.  All  of 
this  has  been  effective  in  gradually  weaning  the  ccmsumer  from  the 
earlier  false  belief  of  economy  and  safety  existing  in  a  cheap  blasting 
cap. 

Should  our  territory  be  thrown  open  to  blasting  caps  of  foreign 
make,  paying  a  small  duty  only,  we  oelieve  progress  along  the  fore- 
going nnes  will  come  to  a  standstill  and  that,  wim  the  sale  of  foreign 
caps  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  jobbers  seeking  profits  r^ardless 
of  the  fitness  of  the  blasting  cap  for  the  explosive  used,  mis&'es  and 
accidents  are  bound  to  occur  in  a  ratio  increasing  along  the  line  of 
decrease  obtained  through  careful  and  intelligent  education  in  the 
handling  of  explosives  which  explosive  manufacturers,  aided  by  vari- 
ous Government  and  State  bureaus,  have  been  so  diligently  further- 
ing in  recent  years,  and  this  at  a  gain  in  money  eiuer  as  revenue 
or  saving  to  the  consumer  at  large  as  could  not  be  considered  as 
other  than  paltry. 

We  therefore  feel  the  keenest  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
high  standard  of  blasting  caps  established  by  our  domestic  manu- 
facturers and  for  the  reasons  given  above  believe  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  duty  can  show  no  desired  sain  in  any  direction  with  more 
than  probable  deterrent  effects  on  me  explosive-consuming  public 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.  (Cons.), 
Geobgb  a.  Moore,  President. 


THE  AETNA  POWDER  CO.,  OP  CHICAOO,  HX.,  BY  A.  G.  PAY,  PBESIDEET. 

Chicago,  Iix.,  May  Hy  191S. 
The  Finance  Commtitee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Relative  to  the  duty  on  blasting  caps,  paragraph 
357,  in  the  Underwood  bill,  H.  R  3321 :  We  do  not  manufacture 
blasting  caps  and  are  not  financially  interested  in  any  way  in  the 
manufacture  of  such,  but  we  require  caps  and  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  having  this  industry  maintained  because  of  its  vital 
importance  to  ours  and  other  industries  in  this  country. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fatal  reduction  proposed  in 
the  Underwood  bill,  so  we  earnestly  request  that,  if  the  duty  can  not 
be  entirely  restored,  it  be  adjusted  on  a  more  equitable  basis  than 
proposed.  An  amendment  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  we  indorse  this  for  the  following  reasons : 

We  manufacture  and  sell  djrnamite.  We  believe  that  when  our 
product  leaves  our  mill  it  carries  with  it  that  d^;ree  of  perfection 
which  the  exercise  of  the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  the  application 
of  soimd  scientific  principles  can  give  it>  But  when  it  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer  its  abinty  to  do  the  work  expected  of  it 
is  dependent  in  some  measure  upon  other  elements,  chief  of  which 
is  the  blasting  cap.    The  Best  dynamite  ever  made  will  fail  if  n»^ 
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in  conjunction  with  a  poor  cap.  Either  the  charges  will  not  be  set 
off  at  once,  or  the  combustion  will  be  incomplete  or  retarded,  thereby 
failing  to  develop  all  of  the  disruptive  force  of  the  dynamite.  In 
either  event  the  average  consumer  condemns  the  dynamite,  and  the 
manufacturer  thereof  must  contend  with  a  criticism  which  is  unjust 
and  undeserved.  We  do  not  manufacture  caps ;  the  margin  of  profit 
is  so  small  and  the  risk  so  great  that  we  prefer  to  buy.  We  buy 
caps  from  domestic  manufacturers  and  urge  our  customers  to  buy 
the  caps  from  us,  thus  assuring  ourselves,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
that  our  dynamite  will  develop  the  highest  efficiency. 

Domestic  manufacturers  have  given  us  an  efficient  cap  at  a  reason- 
able price.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  the  cap  to  the  consumer,  especially 
in  view  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  work  it  is  required  to  do, 
is  insignificant.  The  dynamite  costs  the  consumer  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  hundred  pounds,  while  100  caps  will  cost  him  less 
than  75  cents. 

Foreign  blasting  caps  in  this  country  are  of  a  quality  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  domestic.  We  speak  from  experience.  We  have 
handled  the  foreign  cap,  have  ^ven  it  an  extensive  and  thorough 
test,  and  know  to  our  cost  and  injury  that  it  is  wholly  unfit  to  de- 
velop the  efficiency  of  the  high-grade  explosives  now  produced  in  this 
country. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  blasting  caps.  Domestic 
manufacturers  tell  us — and  we  believe  we  know  enough  about  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment— ^that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  they  will  be  forced  either  to  retire 
and  to  leave  the  field  to  the  weak  and  cheap  foreign  cap  or  to  lower 
the  standard  of  their  goods  to  the  level  of  the  inefficiency  that  now 
comes  from  abroad.  Either  event  would  surely  work  serious  harm 
to  both  the  maker  and  the  user  of  dynamite. 

We  feel  the  strongest  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present  high 
efficiency  of  the  domestic  blasting  cap.  Necessarily,  therefore,  we 
are  much  concerned  in  the  proposition  now  being  advanced.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  action  on  tne  part  of  Congress  would  have  a  most 
damaging  effect.  We  are  therefore  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing 
this  communication  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  you  with 
our  views  on  the  subject. 

[Conflmiatlon  of  night  lettergrram.] 

Oakland,  Cal.,  June  10^  1913, 
Senator  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

Chairman  Svhcovimittee  of  Committee  on  Finance^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. : 

First  print  briefs.  Schedule  N,  page  823,  referring  paragraph  356. 
blasting  caps,  Hon.  J.  A.  Holmes,  Director  United  States  Bureau  oi 
Mines,  suggests  prohibiting  importations  of  low-grade  caps  as  pre- 
caution for  safety  to  miners,  and  he  accordingly  recommends  an 
amendment  in  nature  of  a  proviso.  His  suggestion  is  excellent  in 
many  ways,  but  I  respectfully  desire  drawing  attention  to  fact  that 
his  proviso  will  neither  save  ruination  home  industry  nor  have  effect 
which  Director  Holmes  desires,^  but  will  leave  importers  ways  of 
evading  his  intentions  unless  main  part  of  that  paragraph  in  Under- 
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wood  bill  be  ciiaiig!e<i  frrmi  75  cents  to  $1.75.  as  suggested  in  my 
testimony.  Plcflse  note  that  Director  Holmes  specificaDr  mentiods 
not  having  oonffidered  this  ssbject  frovi  ^tandpmit  eh&er  of  pro- 
tection or  reviHine.  therefore  his  letter  yfeoald  not  be  oonsideied  as  an 
indorsan»Lt  of  Underwood  rate  eroi  for  hig^i-gnde  caps.  His 
letter  maT  be  misleftdin^  in  this  respect  and  damaprng  to  our  canse 
as  well  as  his  own.  If  your  honorable  committee  and  Director  Holmes 
will  kindly  consid^  mj  testimony,  also  statements  of  other  mann- 
facturos.  and  especially  my  snpploDaitary  statement  attadied  to 
report  of  my  hearings  before  your  committee  on  May  19,  yoo  will 
all  see  the  fatal  «ror  made  by  the  Hoose  coomiittee,  and  now  under- 
stand the  justice  of  my  recommendation  to  yon  therein  for  dnty  of 
$1.75  p^  thousand,  or  40  per  cent  ad  Taloran,  cm  high-grade  caps. 
and  $2.25  per  thousand  speciiic  on  low-grade  caps.  Three  dollars, 
recommended  by  Director  Holmes,  is  annecessarily  high  for  low 
grades,  bat  we  can  not  exist  on  only  75  cents  for  high^nde  caps. 
Time  is  getting  short  and  I  am  a  long  distance  away.  !nease  don  t 
make  a  mistake.  I  left  yon  an  abundance  of  frank  and  honest  data. 
Please  consider  it  carefully.  Our  T«y  existmce  hangs  in  your  hands 
now.  I  haTe  confidence  in  yon  and  am  trying  to  as^st.  Kindij 
acknowledge  receipt  of  tel^ram  at  my  expense. 

R.  L.  Oliveb, 
Manager  Calif omia  Cap  Co. 
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WOLL. 

REQUEST  FOR  FREE  ENTRY  OF  CRUDE  BED  FEATHERS  AND  DOWNS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  23. 1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  WasAingtoru  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  bed  feathers  and 
downs  here  in  the  East,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  Underwood  bill. 
which  will  shortly  be  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  submitting  to  you  our  ideas  as  to  the  proper  rate  of  duty 
to  be  fixed  on  importations  of  crude  bed  feathers  ana  downs. 

The  Underwood  bill  reduces  the  rate  on  manufactured  bed  feathers 
and  downs  from  60  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  but  does  not  provide  for 
a  compensatory  reduction  in  the  dutv  on  the  raw  goods,  (Schedule 
N,  p.  362.) 

The  domestic  production  of  raw  feathers  is  practicaUy  nil,  making 
it  imperative  for  manufacturers  to  obtain  their  supplies  in  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  China.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany. 

Aside  from  the  small  revenue  which  the  Government  derives  there- 
from, the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  crude  feathers  and  downs 
serves  no  practical  purpose.  It  does  not  protect  any  industry,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the 
manufacturing  interests,  and  likewise  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
consuming  public  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  manufactured 
article. 
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The  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  article  should  be 
equalized  by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  the  raw 
goods,  which  would  bring  crude  bed  feathers  and  downs  on  the  free 
list,  resulting  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  to  the  consuming  public.  Furthermore  it  would 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  compete  with  foreign  markets,  and  would 
no  doubt  shortly  swing  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  this  country 
because  of  the  resulting  large  exporting  business  in  which  the  manu- 
facturer would  be  enabled  to  engage. 

Free  raw  bed  feathers  and  downs,  therefore,  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage,  first  to  the  consumer,  second  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
third  to  the  country.  Furthermore,  the  placing  of  these  articles  on 
the  free  list  would  be  meeting  the  views  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  platforms — Democratic,  cheaper  goods  to  the  consumer ; 
Republican,  there  being  no  feathers  growers  to  protect — and  hence 
should  be  unanimously  accorded  free  entry  in  the  United  States. 

We  attach  hereto  abstract  of  the  Underwood  bill  covering  feathers 
and  downs,  together  with  our  proposed  revision  of  same,  to  which  we 
invite  your  support. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any  desired  information  on  the  subject, 
and,  awaiting  a  reply  at  your  early  convenience,  remain. 

[Inclosurc?.] 
UNOEBWOOD    BILL. 

Schedule  N,  paragraph  362 :  "  Feathers  and  downs,  crude  or  not  dressed,  col- 
ored, or  otherwise  advanced  or  uiauufactiired  in  any  manner  not  si^ecially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  when  dressed,  colored,  or 
otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in  any  manner,  including  quilts  of  down 
and  other  manufactures  of  down,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,'* 

«  «  •  •  *  *  * 

Revised :  "  Bed  feathers  and  downs  when  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  ad- 
vanced or  manufactured  in  any  manner,  Including  quilts  of  down  and  other 
manufactures  of  down,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Free  list:  "Bed  feathers  and  downs,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or  other- 
wise advanced  or  manufactured  in  auy  manner,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section.'* 

E.  J.  ABBIB  AND  OTHEBS,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y.,  BY  FEINEB  &  KAASS,  COUITSEL. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  U,  J91S. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

0entle3ien  :  We  the  undersigned  importers  and  manufacturers 
of  foreign  bird  plumage  (excepting  aigrettes),  respectfully  object  to 
the  following  provision  in  Schedule  N,  paragraph  357,  of  the  new 
tariff  bill,  H.  R.  3321 : 

Prmided,  That  the  ImportJ'tlon  of  nigrettes,  egrette  plumes  or  so-called  osprey 
plumes,  and  the  feathers,  quills,  heads,  wings,  tails,  skins,  or  parts  of  skins  of 
wild  birds,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  and  not  for  scientific  or  eilut-ational 
imrposeB,  Is  hereby  prohibited:  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
feathers  or  plumes  of  ostriches,  or  to  the  feathers  or  plumes  of  domestic  fowls 
of  any  kind. 

As  will  be  afterwards  pointed  out,  this  provision  was  not  inserted 
for  the  protection  of  birds  of  this  country,  but  is  intended  to  protect 
the  birds  of  all  foreign  countries  by  striking  a  blow  at  the  American 
trade  in  bird  plumage. 
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We  deal  exclusively  in  the  plumage  of  birds  of  foreign  nativity, 
totally  dissimilar  to  any  American  birds,  and,  needless  to  argue,  if  the 
aforementioned  provision  is  enacted  this  industry  must  come  to  an 
end. 

The  provision  originated  entirely  in  the  suggestion  of  one  man, 
Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  purporting  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  whom  he  represented  as  being  utterly 
opposed  to  the  utilization  of  birds  and  mammals  for  commercial 
purposes  (see  p.  4423  of  hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Jan.  30,  1913),  regardless  of  the  nativity  thereof,  the  char- 
acter of  such  birds  and  animals,  or  of  the  conditions  which  may 
have  made  necessary  the  killing  and  subsequent  economic  use 
thereof.  In  other  words,  the  position  of  this  gentleman,  if  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  put  an  end  to  the  commercial 
usage  not  only  of  the  plumage  of  birds,  but  of  furs  and  any  other 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  now  utilized  in  all  civilized  countries 
of  the  globe.  Such  legislation  stands  without  parallel  throughout 
the  world. 

The  position  taken  by  this  gentleman  obviously  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  that  many  of  the  birds  whose  plumage  is  now  com- 
mercially used  are  either  game  birds  killed  for  food  purposes  or  are 
useless  and  pestiferous  birds,  noxious  to  and  destructive  of  agricul- 
tural and  other  interests  in  the  countries  of  their  habitat.  We  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  if  it  is  befitting  that  a  bird  or  animal  be  killed 
as  an  edible  or  because  of  its  noxious  character,  it  would  be  most 
sinful  to  demand  that  anything  remaining  of  the  carcass  of  such 
birds  and  animals  that  might  be  commercially  used  should  be  wasted. 

We  beg  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  provi- 
sion was  not  championed  in  the  interest  of  protecting  American  oirds. 
Nor  did  the  bird-protection  societies  of  tnis  country  appear  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  ask  this  provision.  The  sponsor 
for  the  provision  stated  at  the  hearing  that  "  we  have  the  situation  in 
regard  to  our  (American)  game  birds  so  well  in  hand  that  the  de- 
struction of  birds  for  their  feathers  is  hardly  to  be  considered.'*  (See 
p.  4425  of  hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.)  We  also 
call  attention  to  the  further  fact  that  the  hearing  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  statements  and 
arguments  of  Dr.  Hornaday,  who  had  full  sway  in  the  absence  of 
a  representative  of  the  mercantile  interests  who  would  be  so  seriously 
affected  by  this  drastic  legislation.  The  trade  had  not  the  slightest 
warning  or  intimation  that  a  matter  so  completely  unrelated  to  the 
subject  of  tariff  revision  was  to  be  taken  up  and  formulat^ed  as  part 
of  a  tariff  bill.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  provision  in 
(juestion  was  not  demanded  as  the  result  of  any  public  or  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  of  universal  bird  protection,  nor  was  it 
supported  by  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  based  on  a  comprehen- 
sive understanding  of  the  drastic  scope  of  such  a  prohibition.  The 
fallacious  theory  upon  which  it  is  founded  seems  to  be  that  a  blow 
at  trade  in  this  country  will  result  in  foreign  bird  protection,  and  the 
motive  obviously  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  sponsor  of  this  pro- 
vision was  the  preservation  not  of  the  birds  of  this  country,  as  to 
which  he  admitted  there  was  no  need  for  protection,  and  not  as  to  the 
birds  that  were  useful  to  mankind,  but  to  birds  merely  because  they 
were  birds  and  could  not  speak  for  themselves.    Obviously  such  senti- 
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mentality  should  not  promnt  the  destruction  of  an  industry  estab- 
lished throughout  the  lengtn  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  existing 
since  the  establishment  of  this  country,  especially  when  it  is  exercised 
in  behalf  of  the  useless  wild  bird  life  of  the  foreign  countries  of  the 
world.  This  legislation  in  its  very  nature  presumes  either  the  in- 
difference of  these  countries  to  the  preservation  of  their  wild  animal 
life,  or  their  lack  of  intelligence  in  formulating  the  necei^sary 
measures  therefor,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  casual  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  will  disclose  the  existence  throughout  the  world  of 
rational  measures  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  found  neces- 
sary or  wise  for  the  conservation  of  wild  life,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  do  not  disregard  the  interests  of  the  human  family. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  onlv  rational  method  by  whicJi 
the  useful  wild  bird  and  animal  life  of  the  world  may  be  conserveo! 
will  be  through  the  medium  of  an  international  commission,  who  shall 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  various  countries  of  the  world  as 
shall  be  based  upon  a  full  and  fair  scientific  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  this  subject  is  being  elsewhere  pursued, 
we  respectfully  submit  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
April  23,  1913,  recently  received  by  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of 
tlie  plumage  trade  from  a  correspondent  at  London,  showing  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  in  England : 

In  the  meantime  the  trade  on  this  side  is  not  idle.  It  has  entered  into  the 
question  of  bird  protection  in  a  manner  that  will  soon  astonish  its  learned 
opponents,  for  although  our  opi)onents  have  always  aimed  at  prohibition  of  trade 
we  have  always  studied  the  preservation  of  birds  and  prepared  ourselves  to 
discuss  the  question. 

I  hare  read  with  great  interest  that  book  Vanishing  V^ild  Life,  by  Prof.  Horna- 
day — a  splendid  book  spoiled  by  an  extreme  and  foolish  prejudice  against  the 
trade  In  feathers. 

While  he  has  most  thoroughly  reviewed  the  causes  of  the  disappearance  and 
reckless  slaughter  of  American  birds,  he  can  not  refrain  from  advocating  pro- 
hibition of  trade,  which  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  position  in  which 
American  birds  are  placed  to-day. 

He  has  shown  how  the  enormous  immigration  to  the  States  resulted  in  the 
slaughter  of  birds  for  food  and  sport — a  slaughter  which  probably  was  the 
means  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  States  during  the  past  50  years. 
The  enormous  quantity  of  birds  which  formerly  existed  was  undoubtedly  an 
asset  which  made  that  development  possible — it  was  the  food  supply  that  per- 
mitted that  immigration  to  succeed. 

All  of  us  in  the  trade  know  too  well  that  the  quantities  of  plumages  and 
Kktns  that  came  to  the  markets  were  but  a  fragment  of  the  number  that  were 
annunlly  killed.  The  proposition  to  prohibit  plumages  and  skins  of  other 
countries  is  not  going  to  make  up  for  what  America  has  lost.  If  America — 
through  the  Audubon  Society  and  Prof.  Hornaday — ^wishes  to  teach  the  world 
anything,  they  should  base  their  proposals  on  what  they  have  learned,  viz,  that 
what  IB  necessary  is  protection  to  birds  nnd  not  prohibition  of  trade. 

In  February  last  the  chamber  of  commerce  passed  a  resolution,  of  which  I 
Inclose  a  copy  (appended  below). 

Since  that  date  we  have  been  Joined  by  representatives  of  societies  and  scien- 
tists who  recognize  that  what  is  wanted  is  protection  of  birds,  and  we  are  now 
formed  under  a  **Ck)mmittee  for  the  economic  preservation  of  birds"  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  conditions  of  bird  life.  Upon  these  Investigations 
we  shall  recommend  the  proper  action  necessary  to  preserve  birds  wherever 
they  exist,  and  we  shall  claim  through  this  committee  that  no  matter  for  what 
[lurpose  birds  are  killed,  so  long  as  they  are  not  placed  in  any  danger,  the  kill- 
ing shall  be  permitted  and  regulated  according  to  conditions  as  they  arise. 

Tlie  bamanitarian,  the  scientist,  the  sportsman,  and  the  trader  all  want  birds; 
none  want  them  exterminated.  We  are  going  to  find  the  way  to  satisfy  all  who 
are  prepared  to  be  reasonable. 
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This  movement  is  approved  by  many  eminent  men,  and  we  hope  within  a 
few  weelis  to  show  the  plumage-bill  people  that  there  Is  another  and  tnetter 
solution  of  the  question  than  any  they  have  been  able  to  invent. 

[Resolution  of  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Feb.  19,  1913.] 

That  a  subcommittee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  scIes- 
tiflc,  zoological,  ornithological,  and  other  societies  interested  In  t^e  preservation 
of  bird  life  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  inquiries  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  and  recommending  the  necessary  action  for 
the  economic  preservation  of  species  by  domestication,  establishment  of  close 
seasons  and  reserves,  and  such  reasonable  regulations  whereby  the  trade  mav 
take  a  legitimate  toll  of  desirable  avifauna  without  inflicting  on  any  species  th^ 
danger  of  serious  reduction. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  provision  of  the  tariff  bill  to  which 
we  object,  originating  solely  in  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous societies  existing  throughout  this  country,  presumably  in  the  pub- 
lic good,  but  formulated  without  the  requirements  of  Uie  situation  or 
without  a  careful  consideration  of  the  disastrous  consequences  thereof 
to  a  long-established  mercantile  industry  of  this  country,  is  in  the 
class  of  ill-considered  legislation  which  a  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York  so  aptly  condemned  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

Statutes  that  are  passed  pro  bono  publico  rarely  sweep  the  tountry  with  such 
Irresistible  momentum,  while  much  fantastic  legislation  has  resulted  from 
organized  crusades  upon  legislatures  by  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  special 
classes.     (See  Justice  Werner's  opinion  In  re  Wright  v.  Hart,  182  N.  Y^  »43.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  even  if  the  importation  of 
plumage  into  this  country  is  prohibited  the  plumage  industries  will 
nevertheless  continue  in  the  other  civilized  countries  of  tiie  world. 
If  the  Congress  of  this  country  heeds  the  demand  of  the  reform  soci- 
ety which  stands  as  sponsor  for  this  measure,  we  may  well  expect  to 
find  in  the  near  future  that  the  various  liquor  prohibition  societies 
throughout  this  country,  encouraged  by  the  extraordinary  recogni- 
tion granted  in  this  instance,  will  become  ambitious  to  promote  prohi- 
bition amongst  the  foreign  peoples  of  the  world,  and  to  that  end  will 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Congress  of  this  country.  These 
societies  would  consistently  be  entitled  to  ask  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  foreign  liquors  into  this  country  upon  the  inter- 
esting theory  that  by  exterminating  the  American  traffic  in  such 
liquors  Congress  would  kill  off  the  foreign  brewing  industry  therein 
and  thereby  prevent  liquor  consumption  by  the  foreign*  peoples. 
Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  prohibition  societies  and  the  falla- 
cious theory  prompting  the  suggested  legislation  are  about  on  a  par 
with  the  attitude  and  theory  oi  the  zoological  society  in  the  present 
instance,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  imporUtion  of  bird  plumage  will 
fall  as  far  short  of  its  purpose  as  would  a  liquor  prohibition  measun.' 
in  the  illustration  offered. 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  submit  that  as  we  are  not  engaged  in 
the  business  of  handling  aigrettes  we  have  no  objection  to  the  exclu- 
sion thereof  from  the  importations  of  this  coimtry,  if  your  honorable 
committee  should  deem  such  course  wise  or  necessary*  We  are  in 
entire  accord  with  any  rational  movement  to  conserve  the  useful 
wild  bird  and  animal  life  of  the  world,  but  we  are  utterly  exposed 
to  the  destruction  of  any  industry  engaged  in  commercially  utilizinir 
such  parts  of  wild  birds  and  animals  which,  but  for  their  commercial 
use,  would  constitute  a  vast  economic  waste. 
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(The  following  names  were  appended  to  the  above:  E.  J.  Arbib 
&  C!o.,  63  East  Ninth  Street;  French  Feather  Novelty  Co.,  53  West 
Thirty-sixth  Street;  Lehman  Bros.,  10  Bond  Street;  Ph.  Adelson  & 
Bro.,  40  West  Thirty-second  Street ;  Tompkins  &  Kinsey,  729  Broads 
way;  Gotham  Feather  Co.,  3  Washington  Place;  F.  Meuer  &  Co., 
699  Broadway ;  Feiner  &  Maass,  counsel,  100  Broadway ;  all  of  New 
York  City.) 

BOASD  07  GAME  COlOCISSIONEaS  07  PENNSYLVANIA.  BY  JOSEPH  KALB- 

PUS,  SECKETABY,  HABBISBTJRQ,  PA. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  25, 1913. 
Hon.  Hoke  Shjth, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  an  amendment  has  been  offered  by  Senator  Clapp,  of  Minnesota, 
to  that  clause  of  the  tariff  bill  advocating  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
troduction of  all  wild  birds'  plumes,  excepting  ostrich  phimes,  for 
millinery  purposes.  (See  p.  89,  line  15,  of  the  tariff  bill.)  This 
amendment  is  to  the  effect  that  the  feathers  or  plumes  of  birds  usually 
killed  for  food  purposes  and  birds  which  are  usually  killed  as  pests 
may  be  introduced. 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  strenuous  battle  in  Pennsylvania  re- 
garding the  importation  of  feathers  taken  from  wild  birds  anywhere 
m  the  world  that  are  of  a  kind  belonging  to  the  family  of  wild  birds 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  this  Commonwealth.  In  this  battle  were  ar- 
rayed upon  one  side  those  without  hope  of  profit,  who  were  trying 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  our  wild  life.  Upon  the  other  hand,  were 
those  whose  only  purpose  was  to  secure  profit  through  the  destruction 
of  the  birds  and  the  sale  of  their  feathers.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  to  prevent  the  killing  of  egrets  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  this  hemisphere,  in  the  hope  that  these  birds,  once  plenti- 
ful in  many  of  our  States  and  also  in  Pennsylvania,  m'ght  increase 
and  return  to  this  State.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  habits  of 
many  of  our  birds  that  are  by  the  ordinary  man  considered  injurious 
is  demonstrating  beyond  question  the  fact  that  instead  of  be^ng  in- 
jurious and  harmful  these  birds  are  extremely  beneficial.  The  heron 
family,  to  which  the  egret  belongs,  while  possibly  destroying  some 
fish,  destroys  very  many  snakes,  many  rodents,  and  many  harmful 
bugs  and  insects,  and  on  the  whole  does  far  more  good  than  it  does 
harm  through  the  destruction  of  a  few  fish.  In  Pennsylvania  we 
have  returned  to  the  protected  list  the  member  of  the  heron  family, 
the  eagle,  the  shrike,  that  recent  investigations  have  demonstrated  is 
the  one  bird  that  is  in  any  way  keeping  the  English  sparrow  in  check; 
this  bird  also  being  a  great  destroyer  of  insects  and  of  rodents.  Many 
would  consider  the  herons  and  the  shrike  pests,  and  if  left  to  exercise 
their  will  uncontrolled  by  direction  of  those  in  authority,  who  have 
studied  and  understand  conditions,  will,  through  the  killing  of  these 
birds,  bring  untold  trouble  not  only  to  Pennsylvania  but  to  the 
Nation.  Experience  teaches  me  it  is  frequently  extremely  hard,  ex- 
<»pt  for  a  scientist,  to  distin^iish  the  feathers  of  one  wild  bird  from 
the  feathers  of  some  other  wild  bird,  although  of  a  different  family, 
and  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  distinguish  the  feathers 
of  a  heron  killed  in  South  America,  where  it  might  be  considered  a 
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pest,  from  the  feathers  of  a  heron  killed  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is 
given  absolute  protection.  This  same  condition  applies  to  the  feathers 
of  birds  that  might  be  killed  for  food  purposes. 

Speaking  for  the  game  commission  of  Pennsylvania,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  amendment,  as  offered  by  Senator  Clapp,  will  not  be 
made  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  beg  of  you  to  use  your  influence  to  have 
this  feature  stricken  out. 


SBWA&D   BENNECHE    &    BROS.,    43    GREAT    JONES    STREET,    VEW   YORK« 

N.  Y.,  BY  EDWARD  BENNECHE. 

New  York,  Affril  S8,  WIS. 
Hon.  Furnifold  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance^  United  States  Senate^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  York  who  have  been 
doing  business  in  feathers  for  many  years  we  appeal  to  your  most 
sincere  and  earnest  consideration  to  kindly  consiaer  the  new  addi- 
tion to  the  tariff  bill  which  prevents  the  importation  of  feathers 
taken  from  any  wild  bird. 

The  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  annihilate  a  business  which  has 
been  legjitimately  conducted  for  many  years  and  employs  thousands 
of  working  people,  mainly  women,  most  of  whom  are  experts  in  this 
line  and  who  would  be  totally  unfitted  for  any  other  kina  of  work. 

The  bill  was  inserted  without  tiie  knowledge  of  the  millinei^  mer- 
chants, who  have  consequently  not  received  a  hearing,  and  we  believe 
that  you  will  a^ee  with  us  that  an  established  business  should  be 
given  consideration. 

We  can  not  impress  you  enough  with  the  importance  of  this  matter 
and  hope  that  you  will  give  this  your  attention. 


HOEHN  A  DIETH,  HEW  YORE,  K.  Y. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  April  23^  1913. 

Senator  Joseph  E.  Ransdell, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sik  :  The  House  bill  No.  10,  now  up  for  your  consideration, 
almost  prohibits  the  sale  of  what  we  are  now  selling  in  fancy 
feathers,  which,  if  said  clause  now  stands,  Schedule  N.  section  362. 
"  Provided,  That  the  importation  of  aigrettes,  egret  plumes,  or  so- 
called  osprey  plumes,  and  the  feathers,  quills,  heads,  wings,  tails, 
skins,  or  parts  of  skins,  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  or  manuractured, 
and  not  for  scientific  or  education  purposes,  is  hereby  prohibited; 
but  this  provision  shall  not  applv  to  the  feathers  or  plumes  of 
ostriches,  or  to  the  feathers  or  plumes  of  domestic  fowls  of  any 
kind,"  means  great  loss  to  all  dealers  in  artificial  feathers  with  no 
advantage  to  anyone  that  we  can  see,  and  we  respectfully  solicit  your 
influence  to  expunge  this  unjust  attempt  at  legislation  without 
knowledge  of  actual  conditions  on  a  one-sided  hearing. 

A  large  part  of  the  millinery  trade  have  been  cooperating  for 
years  and  years  (with  actual  loss  to  themselves)  with  the  bird  lovers 
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by  absolutely  refraining  from  selling  aigrettes  and  song  birds,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  object  to  legislation,  prompted  undoubtedly  by 
humane  motives,  that  provides  for  the  entry  of  the  flesh  of  certain 
birds  for  food,  yet  prohibits  the  importation  of  their  plumage  in  any 
shape,  thus  bemg  inhumane  by  depriving  worthy  people,  mostly 
vromen,  of  a  legitimate  occupation,  injuring  neither  humanity  nor 
the  birds. 

This  sweeping  paragraph  was  put  into  the  bill  with  no  hearing 
from  the  trade. 

We  respectfully  ask  you  to  have  the  above  paragraph  removed 
from  the  tariff  bill,  where  it  does  not  belong,  and  give  both  sides 
hearings,  and  the  trade  will  certainly  welcome  prompt  action. 


LUBLOW  GBISCOX,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  LINHJEAH  SOCIETY,  OF  NEW 

YORK,  21  WASHIHOTOH  SQUARE  NORTH. 

New  York,  ApHl  £9,  IMS. 
Hon.  FuHNiPOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

Senate  Chamber^  Washington^  Z?.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  instructed  by  the  Linnsean  Society,  of  New  York, 
to  say  that  we  are  most  heartily  in  favor  of  the  feather  proviso  in 
Schedule  N  of  the  tariff  act. 

This  organization,  composed  of  scientific  men,  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  surest  way  to  exterminate  the  wild-fowl  life  of  this  or 
any  other  country  is  by  permitting  the  importation  of  their  feathers 
for  millinery  purposes,  tnus  making  the  killing  of  the  birds  a  profit- 
able employment 

We  wish  respectfully  to  urge  that  you  use  your  utmc^t  efforts  to 
secure  the  passage  of  this  most  excellent  measure,  which  is  being  op- 
posed solely  by  those  who  profit  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
birds,  who  are  blind  to  their  ^eat  economic  importance,  and  who  care 
nothing  for  their  educational  and  esthetic  value. 


HENRY  0LDY8,  SILVER  SPRING,  MD. 

Silver  Spring,  Md.,  April  5, 191S. 

Hon.  F,  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  pending  revision  of  the  tariff  may  be  made  a 
very  effective  means  of  saving  from  extinction  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
most  beautiful  birds  of  the  world,  including  gulls,  terns,  and  other 
birds  that  are  so  interesting  to  travelers  on  lake  and  ocean  and  so 
useful  as  scavengers  of  lake  and  sea  ports.  A  simple  amendment 
prohibiting  importation  of  the  plumage  of  wild  birds  will  accomplish 
this  result,  and  will  not  be  opposed  by  any  but  a  handful  of  import- 
ers, who  can  easily  accommodate  their  business  to  the  change. 

This  amendment  will  probably  be  included  in  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Will  you  not  give  it 
yowr  support  when  it  comes  before  your  committee  ? 
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[Inclosure.] 
Keep  Bibd  Plumage  Out  of  the  United  States. 

seasons  why  schedule  n  of  the  tabiff  act  shouu)  be  amended  so  as  fo 
prohibit  the  impobtation  of  the  plumage  of  wild  birds. 

1.  Bird  slmiphter  Is  groater  tban  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  10  years  more,  if  this  slaughter  be  not  checked,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  xuo5t 
beautiful  species  will  have  been  completely  exterminated.  Like  the  passenger 
pigeon,  the  dodo,  (he  great  auk,  the  Labrador  duck,  Pallas's  cormorant,  the 
Eskimo  curlew,  and  several  of  the  parrot  tribe  of  the  West  Indies,  they  will 
be  merely  a  fading  memory.    Many  more  will  be  well  on  the  r<>nd  to  extinction. 

2.  This  slaughter  can  be  stopped  only  by  closing  the  market  for  plumage. 
The  number  of  regions  ravaged  makes  it  practicuiiy  imiK>8Sible  to  secure  l<iws 
prohibiting  killing  everywhere ;  and  in  the  remote  wildernesses  where  the  work 
of  des  ruction  is  conducted  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  such  prohibitory  laws 
as  are  enacted. 

3.  More  plumage  is  sold  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  counrry. 
To  cut  off  this  great  market  would  heavily  diminish  the  demand  for  plumage 
of  dead  birds  and  so  would  decrease  the  supply.  England  and  Germany  are 
trying  to  close  heir  ports  to  wild-bird  plumage.  Such  action  by  the  United 
States  will  aid  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

4.  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New  York  are  the  dis  ributing  centers  of 
plumage  for  the  world.  The  closing  of  the  New  York  distributing  market  Is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  the  closing  of  those  of  London  and  Berlin.  With  tiiese 
three  put  out  of  business,  that  of  Paris  will  alone  be  left;  and  the  damaging; 
effect  of  loss  of  trade,  combined  with  the  coercive  Influence  of  example,  will 
quickly  place  that  of  Paris  in  the  limbo  of  discarded  evils. 

5.  The  action  is  not  a  new  venture.  Australia,  in  March.  1911.  by  edict  of 
tlie  governor  general,  cu*^  off  the  importation  of  the  plumage  of  a  large  number 
of  species  that  are  approaching  the  danger  line.  England's  four  attejnpts  to 
pass  a  similar  law  led  to  a  parliamentary  investigation  that  was  satlsfaetorily 
ae*  i*ching  and  indicated  clearly  the  beneficial  effect  that  would  follow  sucb 
action. 

0.  Equally  attractive  hat  trimming  will  be  substituted  that  will  sntlsfy 
both  women  and  milliners.  Ha  s  will  still  be  trimmed,  and  ostrich  plumes, 
fancy  feathers  (of  domesticated  fowls),  artiflcial  flowers*  and  other  trimming 
that  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  milliners  will  devise  will  leave  no  room  for  dis- 
satisfaction, especially  as  these  substitutes  will  no»^  involve  the  cruelty  and 
vanilalisni  involved  In  the  presoit  custom  of  wearing  the  feathers  of  hM** 
whose  lives  must  be  sacrificed  to  supply  the  trimming  material.  Substitutes 
mus  soon  be  found  in  any  event  if  the  present  war  of  extermination  be  not 
checked. 

7.  The  rsFsage  of  such  n  law  will  excite  little  opposition.  Thousands  of 
citizens  will  be  gratified  by  the  abolition  of  the  plumage-wearing  custom  in 
the  United  States.  Many  women  have  voluntarily  abandoned  the  wearing  of 
wild-bird  plumage,  and  of  those  who  still  retain  the  ous  om  the  vast  imijoriiy 
are  Indifferent  to  what  they  wear  provided  it  is  fashionable  (plumage  will 
become  unfashionable  very  soon  after  it  becomes  impossible  to  obtain  fresh 
supplies).  Many  milliners  are  opposed  to  the  destruction  of  living  birds  for 
the  trimming  of  hats,  and  mos"  of  them  are  ready  to  welcome  a  law  thai  will 
end  the  opprobrium  their  business  now  excites  and  place  all  on  an  equal  ^K»t- 
Ing  regardless  of  location.  They  would  prefer  a  nation-wide  law  to  vflrl:mt 
State  laws  under  which  so  great  inequalities  of  opportunity  exist.  The  nwin 
opposition  will  come  from  a  handful  of  imporers. 

8.  The  manufacture  of  "fancy  fea  hers"  in  the  United  States  will  b« 
greatly  stimulated.  This  is  a  growing  and  very  profitable  Industry,  which 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  five  or  six  years.  With  the  withdrawal  of 
the  competi  ion  with  wild-bird  plumage  now  sustained,  it  will  meet  with  a 
suddenly  Increased  demand  that  will  necessarily  bring  a  great  stlmulns.  The 
trade  in  ostrich  plumes  will  likewise  be  much  benefited. 

9.  Every  nation  is  interested  in  preserving  the  beautiful  and  Interesting 
things  of  the  world.  In  the  present  age  of  travel  and  invention  no  nJ»tion 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  natural  objects  of  interest  found  within  its  bopleis. 
The  destruction  of  the  Riviera  would  curtail  the  pleasure  of  Americans  no 
less  than  that  of  Italians  ond  French.    Switserland  is  the  playground  of  the 
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entire  civilized  world,  not  of  the  Swiss  alone.  The  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  Mexico  is  necessary  to  the  good  of  American  and  English  interests 
as  well  ns  Mexican.  The  preservation  of  the  world's  resources  affects  the 
well-being  of  all  nations,  whose  various  interests  are  now  so  Intermingled  and 
bleuded  that  they  can  not  be  disengaged.  Whatever  is  useful  or  valuable, 
wherever  found,  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  world;  for  enterprise  and  In- 
peDuUy  bring  such  fea  ures  to  those  wjio  are  unable  to  go  to  them.  Thus  we 
are  enabled  to  accompany  Peary  and  Amundsen  to  the  poles,  and  explore  the 
jungles  of  India  and  the  plains  of  Africa  with  Kearton  and  Ralney.  In 
loologica]  gardens  we  can  find  living  examples  of  beasts  and  birds  from  every 
Quarter  of  the  globe,  while  aquariiuns  show  us  the  different  forms  of  life 
Thnt  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  world.  The  near  future  will  bring  to  us  vivid 
representa  Ions  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  evolutions  of  exotic  birds  that 
will  yield  delight  to  millions,  provided  we  refuse  to  allow  these  birds  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  single  use  of  hat  trimming.  Instance  the  lyre  bird  of  Ans- 
tnilla,  a  bird  of  magnificent  plumage,  which,  besides  possessing  an  attractive 
wng  of  its  own,  mimics  the  songs  of  o'her  birds,  human  speech,  the  varied 
noises  of  the  barnyard,  the  sawing  and  chopping  of  wood,  the  creaking  of 
wagons,  and  many  other  sounds  with  a  skill  that  makes  our  own  mockingbird 
aeeni  the  veriest  amateur.  It  is  prolMible  that  before  long  photographic  and 
phono^crnphic  reproductions  will  bring  these  interesting  features  to  us  from 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  be  a  perpe  ual  delight  to  the  whole  world.  Shall 
we  r)erniit  this  source  of  possible  enjoyment  to  be  obliterated  in  a  few  years 
(in  5  or  10  years  tiie  lyre  bird  Will  be  exterminated  at  the  present  rate  of 
destruction)  solely  to  allow  a  few  mercenary  men  to  make  a  profit  out  of  its 
feathers? 

Bnt  there  is  a  higher  viewpoint  than  that  of  self-interest  The  world,  with 
all  its  wealth  and  beauty,  is  ours  only  in  trust.  It  is  committed  to  our  keeping 
to  ase,  not  abuse,  and  we  must  hand  it  down  to  our  heirs  unimpaired  or  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.  We  received  a«  our  heritage  a  world  filled  with 
noble  forests,  teeming  with  game  of  all  kinds,  rich  in  fertile  soil,  abounding  In 
useful,  beautiful,  and  interesting  birds.'  If  we  exploit  it  for  our  own  temporary 
benefit  and  turn  it  over  to  our  successors  denuded  and  stripped,  posterity  will 
not  hold  ns  guiltless  but  will  brand  ns  as  grossly  ignorant  or  unprincipled 
TRudaki  utterly  unworthy  of  the  trust  imposed  on  us. 


Par.  868.— FUBS. 

QOEBOH  ft  7BBOTO0V  AITB  0THEK8,  ST.  PAUL,  XIKH. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  AprU  30^  1913. 
Senator  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairmaru  Senate  Finance  Oomndttee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Deab  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned,  fur  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  respectfully  desire  to  protest  against 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  raw  furs,  proposed  in  the  pending  tariff 
bill 

We  base  our  objection  on  the  following  grounds : 

First.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  Government  raw  fur  skins 
have  always  been  free  of  duty. 

Second.  Kaw  fur  skins  are  imported  free  of  duty  into  all  other 
countries,  Russia  alone  imposing  a  very  small  specific  duty  by  weight. 

Third.  A  number  of  United  States  fui  merchants  have  built  up  a 
:onsiderable  international  business  in  raw  furs  with  all  fur-using 
countries  on  the  basis  of  free  raw  product. 

Fourth.  The  placing  of  any  duty,  no  matter  how  small,  upon  raw 
furs  will  seriously  curtail,  if  it  does  not  entirely  destroy,  all  interna- 
tional business  in  raw  furs  of  other  than  United  States  origin. 
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Fifth.  Canadian  fur  manufacturers  supply  a  good  part  of  their 
wants  in  raw  furs  in  United  States  markets,  a  portion  of  which  are 
furs  of  Canadian  origin,  resold  by  United  States  merchants. 

Sixth.  It  is  not  practicable  to  keep  raw  furs  in  bond  nor  to  reim- 
port raw  furs  of  United  States  origin  after  they  have  once  been 
exported ;  in  the  first  place,  raw  furs  must  be  constantly  looked  after 
and  handled  and  kept  clean  to  prevent  damage  by  moths,  worms,  etc. 
In  the  second  place,  because  the  nature  of  fur  skins  rec^uires  that  the 
whole  lot  or  the  bulk  be  shown  in  order  to  transact  business,  as  skins 
vary  much  in  size,  quality,  color,  and  condition. 

Seventh.  Outside  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Co.,  United  States, 
merchants  are  the  largest  buyers  of  Canadian  raw  furs  in  Canada. 
A  duty,  no  matter  how  small,  will  wipe  out  this  trade  without 
increasing  the  value  of  the  United  States  collection  of  raw  furs. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  domestic  collection  is  much  lai^r 
than  the  domestic  consumption;  and  we  would  still  have  a  large 
surplus  of  raw  furs  to  export,  the  same  as  heretofore. 

Eighth.  Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  the  use  of 
furs  in  winter  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  our  people,  both  those 
of  small  means  as  well  as  of  the  well-to-do.  There  are  only  com- 
paratively few  varieties  of  furs  that  could  be  strictly  classed  as 
luxuries. 

Ninth.  The  supplv  of  fur  skins  is  becoming  smaller  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  prices  are  constantly  advancing. 
To  still  further  raise  the  price  by  a  tax  would  work  a  hardship  on 
the  users  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  furs  and  render  the  business  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  them  more  difficult. 

Tenth.  The  revenue  to  oe  derived  from  the  proposed  duty  on  raw 
furs  would  not  be  very  large.  The  total  value  of  raw  furs  imported 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  about  $17,000,000.  This  amount  will  be  de- 
creased by  about  $3,000,000  value  of  raw  furs  for  hatters'  use  now 
on  the  free  list.  It  will  be  still  further  decreased  by  the  imports 
of  dog,  goat,  and  sheep  used  for  fur  purposes,  also  on  the  free  list, 
in  addition  to  which  there  will  be  a  shrinkage  of  imports  of  such 
raw  furs  as  are  generally  resold  in  other  markets,  and  this  will  still 
further  lessen  the  total  value  of  raw  furs  importations. 

Eleventh.  We  were  asked  by  some  memoers  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  by  a 
United  States  Senator  and  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  prepare  a  list  of  furs  which  in  our  opinion  should  be 
classed  as  articles  of  luxury  and  also  a  list  which  should  not  be  so 
classed. 

We  have  classified  the  furs  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and 
belief. 

We  class  as  articles  of  luxury:  Russian  sable,  marten,  ermine, 
mole,  lynx,  black  fox,  silver  fox,  sea  otter,  fisher,  fur  seal,  blue  fox. 
white  fox,  chinchilla,  polar  bear,  and  grizzly  bear. 

The  following  are  not  made  into  articles  of  luxury,  but  are  used 
by  people  of  small  means:  Marmot,  hare  and  rabbit,  wolf,  raccoon, 
red  fox,  kitt  fox,  pony,  house  cat,  wild  cat,  opossum,  muskrat.  Jap- 
anese mink,  Chinese  weasel,  kangaroo,  dog,  goats,  sheep  and  lamb, 
hair  seal,  wool  seal,  wombat,  and  wallaby. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  that  are  used  by  people  of  mod- 
crate   means  whenever  prices  are  low,  but   which   sometimes  are 
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fashionable  and  then  are  higher  in  price :  Squirrel,  black  and  brown 
bear,  badger,  civet  cat,  beaver,  kolinsky,  mink,  fitch,  nutria,  skunk, 
wolverine,  otter,  and  cross  fox. 

We  urge  in  the  interest  of  our  business  and  of  fairness  that  in  a 
bill  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  facilitate  our  foreign  commerce  and 
to  make  articles  in  use  by  large  numbers  of  our  people  easier  to  get 
and  lower  in  prices  that  we  be  not  discriminnted  against,  and  that 
our  business,  which  is  a  legitimate  one  and  which  has  been  built  up 
on  the  basis  of  free  raw  materials,  be  left  on  that  basis. 

(The  signatures  of  the  following  were  appended  to  the  above:  Gor- 
don &  Ferguson;  Joseph  UUmann;  Lanpher,  Skinner  &  Co.;  Mc- 
Kibbin,  DriscoU  &  Dorsey ;  E.  Albrecht  &  Son ;  D.  Ber^rman  &  Co. ; 
H.  Harris  Co. ;  E.  Slawik  Co. ;  E.  Sundkvist  Co. ;  T.  W.  Stevenson 
Co. ;  G.  H.  Lugsdin  Co. ;  B.  K.  Menzel  &  Co. ;  McMillan  Fur  &  Wool 
Co. ;  Northwestern  Hide  &  Fur  Co. ;  Berman  Bros. ;  Andersch  Bros. ; 
Mack  May  Co.) 


F17B  XEBCHAjrrS'  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION  AND  ASSOCIATED  FUR  MANITPAC- 
TXTREBS  (INC.),  OF  HEW  YORE,  BY  ROSENTHAL  &  HEERMANCE,  COUNSEL. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 

The  following  shows  omitted  portions  of  the  present  sections  in 
brackets  and  the  proposed  amendments  in  italics: 

359.  Furs  and  fur  skins  of  all  kinds  not  dressed  In  any  manner,  except  un- 
dressed skins  of  hares,  rabbits,  dogs,  and  goats,  [sheep,]  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  furs  dressed  on  the  skin, 
not  advanced  further  than  dyeing,  including  fur  waste  and  mats  and  plates  of 
dogs  and  goats,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  manufactures  of  furs  further  advanced 
than  dressing  and  dyeing,  when  prepared  for  use  as  material,  joined  or  sewed 
together.  Including  plates,  linings,  and  crosses,  except  mats  and  plates  of  dogs 
and  gaats^  and  articled  manufactured  from  fur  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every 
description,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  composed  of  or  of  which  fur  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Furs  not  on  the 
skin  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  Including  fur  skins  carroted,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

60S.  Skins  of  hares,  rabbits,  dogs,  and  goats  [and  sheep],  undressed. 

BRIEF. 

This  brief  is  submitted  in  place  of  the  one  previously  prepared  and 
which  dealt  with  the  fur  and  skin  duties  as  they  appeared  in  the 
tariff  bill  as  originally  introduced. 

[Par.  359.] 

(1)  The  omission  of  "  sheep."  "  Sheep  "  are  omitted  here,  as  other- 
wise the  section  is  open  to  the  interpretation  that  it  is  intended  to 
admit  free  of  duty  the  undressed  skins  of  Persian  lamb,  baby  lamb, 
broad-tail  lamb,  astrakhan,  krimner,  caracul,  baby  caracul,  and  other 
sheep  the  fur  skins  of  which  are  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  furs.  The  cheap  sheepskin  with  the  wool  thereon  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  coats  in  the  West  still  come  in  raw  free  of 
dutv  under  section  653. 
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(2)  "Fur  waste"  is  added,  as  there  nowhere  appears  any  provi- 
sion  for  this  article,  and  in  previous  tariflf  bills  it  has  been  classified 
at  the  same  rate  as  dressed  and  dyed  skins. 

(3)  "  Mats  and  plates  of  dogs  and  goats  "  are  added  to  the  30  per 
cent  classification  and  omitted  from  the  40  per  cent  list,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  been  informed  the  exemption  of  "undressed  skins  of  dogs 
and  goats  "  from  duty  was  intended  to  favor  the  consumer  of  great- 
coats lined  with  dog  or  goat  skins.  This  exemption,  however,  fails 
of  its  purpose,  as  dog  and  goat  skins  are  rarely,  if  ever,  imported  in 
the  raw  state.  Following  the  oriental  custom,  dog  and  goat  skins  are 
dressed  and  made  up  into  mats  or  plates,  oblong  in  shape  and  varying 
according  to  standard  sizes.  As  section  359  now  reads,  sudi  dog  or 
goat  skin  mats  or  plates  which  are  used  to  line  coats  retailing  at  about 
$11.50  would  be  dutiable  under  the  40  per  cent  classification,  and 
would  be  on  the  same  basis  as  plates,  linings,  or  covers  made  up  of 
the  luxurious  and  valuable  squirrel,  kid,  astrakhan,  and  dyed  seal 
muskrat  skins,  which  are  used  in  coats  retailing  at  from  $100  to  $350. 
Certainly,  if  by  the  exception  of  dog  and  goat  skins  from  the  10  per 
cent  duty  it  was  intended  to  favor  the  western  consumer  to  whom  the 
cheap-lined  coat  is  a  necessity,  some  provision  should  be  made  which 
will  actually  favor  him.  This,  we  submit,  would  be  accomplished  by 
classifying  the  goat  and  dog  mats  and  plates  the  same  as  "  furs  dressed 
in  the  skm,  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing,"  dutiable  at  30  per 
cent. 

(4)  "  Sixty  per  cent "  on  manufactured  goods  is  suggested  to  main- 
tain the  differential  between  dressed  and  dyed  skins,  skins  to  be  used 
as  material,  and  the  finished  product  that  has  heretofore  existed. 
The  increase  in  the  bill  as  introduced  of  the  duty  on  dressed  and  dyed 
skins  from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  and  of  the  skins  to  be  used  as 
material  from  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  calls  for  a  proportionate 
increase  of  the  duty  on  the  finishea  product.  Substantially  all  of  the 
500,000  of  manufactured  furs  brought  in  during  the  year  1912  were 
imported  by  individuals  for  their  own  use.  Such  importations  would 
not  be  decreased  by  a  60  per  cent  duty.  On  the  other  hand^  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  furs  to  the  American  manufacturers,  which  must 
inevitably  follow  from  the  new  tariff  bill,  without  any  increase  in 
the  duty  on  the  manufactured  fur,  will  certainly  induce  some  manu- 
facturers to  make  up  standard  articles  abroad. 

[Par.  608.3 

"  and  sheep  "  is  omitted  from  this  section  for  the  same  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  omission  of  sheep  from  section  359.  In  addition  to 
these  it  should  be  noted  that  sheepskins  with  the  wool  thereon  are 
already  on  the  free  list  under  section  653. 

PURPOSE  AND  GENERAL  EFFECT. 

The  sections  as  amended  leave  no  room  for  construction  or  inter- 
pretation. The  articles  are  classified  and  defined  in  a  manner  that 
admits  of  no  other  classification  or  definition  under  preceding  sections 
of  the  act.  In  its  present  state  the  bill  would  admit  of  the  constnic- 
tion,  as  an  illustration,  that  the  most  valuable  of  the  lamb  and  sheep 
skins  in  a  raw  state  are  free  of  duty  under  the  exception  of  section 
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359  and  under  section  608,  whereas  other  cheap  raw  furs  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  adopted  they  will  remove  unjust  discrimination,  obviate  con- 
Ftruction  and  litigation,  and  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  proposed  ^ct,  without  essentially  interfering  with  any  of  its 
fundamental  provisions. 

The  importers  and  manufacturers  of  fui*s  understand  that  the  in- 
crease in  duties  in  the  fur  schedules  has  been  made  to  produce  more 
revenue  on  the  theory  that,  speaking  generally,  furs  are  a  luxury. 
With  this  increase  maintained  generally  on  raw  furs,  on  furs  dressed 
and  dyed,  and  on  furs  prepared  for  use  as  material  they  are  in 
accord.  The  elimination,  however,  of  the  duty  on  raw  furs,  without 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  duty  on  dressed  and  dyed  furs  and 
furs  for  use  as  material,  besides  depriving  the  Government  of  the 
revenue  on  $12,000,000  to  $13,000,000  of  importations  ($17,000,000 
less  about  25  per  cent  of  American  furs  exported  and  thereafter 
brought  back),  would  likewise  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  consumer.  The 
30  per  cent  duty  over  the  cost  of  the  furs  would  in  most  instances 
make  the  importation  of  foreign  dressed  and  dyed  skins  prohibitive, 
and  put  the  American  manufacturers  at  the  mercy  of  the  American 
dressers  and  dyers,  who  would  take  for  themselves  the  additional  10 
per  cent.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on 
dressed  and  dyed  furs  over  the  cost  of  landing  them  in  America  is 
(he  proper  differential  between  the  cost  to  land  furs  in  their  raw 
state  and  the  cost  to  land  them  dressed  and  dyed. 


ASSOCIATED  TUB,  HAKUVACTCrBEKS   (DfC),  OF  ITEW  YORE,  BY  EDWAED 

PILLXOEE,   COUHSEL. 

I.— The  Proposed  Duty  or  10  Per  Cent  on  Raw  or  Undressed  Furs 

Shoui-d  Not  Prevail. 

The  proposed  section  359  of  Schedule  N  provides  as  follows: 

Furs  and  fur  skins  of  all  kinds,  not  dressed  In  any  manner,  except  nndressed 
8klns  of  hares,  rabbits,  dogs,  and  goats,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section.  10  per  cent  ad  valorem    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  civilized  country  imposes  a  duty 
on  raw  furs,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  and  even  Kussia 
only  imposes  duty  on  furs  according  to  weight  and  according  to  the 
value  of  furs  imported.  Raw  furs  have  always  been  free  in  this 
country,  and  we  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  when  a  duty  is  sought  to  be  imposed  on  raw  furs. 

The  value  of  the  raw  furs  exported  by  this  country  greatly  exceeds 
the  value  of  those  imported  and  the  revenue  sought  by  this  country 
by  the  imposition  of  the  10  per  cent  duty  on  raw  furs  imported  would 
be  nominal,  because  of  the  approximate  amount,  of  $17,000,000  raw 
furs  which  were  imported  in  1912,  about  $2,500,000  were  furs  for 
hatters'  use,  such  as  hares  or  rabbits,  which  it  is  proposed  to  exempt 
under  the  new  tariff  law.  Of  the  remainder,  more  than  $5,000,000 
are  goods  of  domestic  origin  which  would  be  readmitted.  The  raw 
furs  brought  into  this  country^  from  China,  Japan,  and  Australasia 
are  largely  articles  of  international  commerce,  and  but  few  of  them 
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are  retained  and  manufactured  in  this  country;  most  of  them  are 
reshipped  to  other  countries  in  their  raw  condition. 

After  deducting  from  the  $17,000,000  of  imports  of  raw  furs  the 
amount  which  would  be  admitted  free  as  skins  of  hares  and  rabbits, 
also  the  amount  of  furs  that  would  be  readmitted  free,  as  goods  of 
domestic  origin,  and  the  Asiatic  and  Australasian  goods  shipped  into 
this  country  as  articles  of  international  commerce,  and  which  would 
unquestionably  remain  in  bond  pending  reshipment,  also  the  very 
valuable  sheepskins  which  would  be  exempt  under  the  proposed  ex- 
ception, it  is  our  opinion  that  the  $17,000,000  of  raw  fur  would  be 
reduced  to  one-third  of  that  figure  for  tariff  purposes  and  included 
in  this  remaining  one-third  would  appear  the  cheapest  furs  that  are 
imported  in  the  raw  condition  into  this  country  and  raw  furs  im- 
ported from  Canada. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  proposed  law  exempting  raw  sheep 
from  the  10  per  cent  duty,  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  into  the 
country  the  sheep  of  every  country,  which  would  include  the  valuable 
undressed  skins  of  Persian  lamb,  baby  lamb,  broadtail  lamb,  astrakhan, 
krimmer,  caracul,  and  various  other  sheep,  the  amount  of  which  is 
very  considerable,  and  would  tend  still  further  to  lower  the  dutiable 
amount  of  furs. 

II. — Our  Relations  With  Canada. 

The  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent  duty  on  raw  furs  will 
greatly  affect  and  hurt  the  relations  of  the  fur  industry 
of  this  country  with  Canada. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  raw  furs  that  would  be  dutiable  would 
be  Canadian  goods,  which  are  brought  into  this  country  both  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  in  the  course  of  international  tirade. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  direct  effect  of  this  proposed  10  per 
cent  duty  would  fall  largely  upon  the  Canadian  raw  goods.  Canada, 
as  well  as  supplying  us  with  a  large  amount  of  raw  furs,  is  prac- 
tically our  only  foreign  customer  for  manufactured  furs.  The  in- 
dustry has  enjoyed  the  most  pleasant  relations  in  the  past  with 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Provinces,  and  the  proposed  rates  would 
have  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  pleasant  relations  that  have  existed 
commercially  in  the  industry. 

The  raw  rurs  that  are  brought  into  this  country  from  Canada  are 
brought  through  various  sources  and  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  them  find  their  way  through  established  business  channels.  The 
trappers  along  the  border  line  bring  their  goods  into  American 
markets  without  the  formality  of  shipping  according  to  the  regula- 
tions provided  by  the  customs  authorities.  The  imposition  of  a 
duty  upon  their  collection  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  snug- 
gling. The  merchants  who  buy  their  goods  through  legitimate 
sources  and  have  them  shipped  m  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  in 
paying  a  duty  upon  shipments  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  merchants  accumulating  or  receiving  goods  purchasctl 
direct  through  the  trade  with  the  hundreds  of  little  villages  and 
trading  posts  that  exist  immediately  adjacent  to  the  border  line.  It 
is  a  fair  assumption  that  a  large  part  of  the  trapper's  catch  will 
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never  pay  any  duty,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
maintain  regulations  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  same. 

Canada  is  a  lar^  purchaser  of  raw  European  furs  in  this  market. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  provide  such  goods  for  the  Canadian  market 
with  an  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent  duty  on  our  imports.  In  other 
words,  goods  heretofore  imported  from  Russia  or  other  countries 
free  and  sold  to  Canadians  would  surely  be  shipped  direct  to  Canada 
in  preference  to  paying  a  10  per  cent  duty  in  this  country  before 
being  offered  for  sale  to  Canadians. 

The  proposed  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  raw  furs  is  in  conflict  with 
the  policy  of  this  administration,  as  the  burden  of  the  duty  must 
necessarily  fall  on  the  cheapest  class  of  furs,  as  it  has  been  shown 
above  that  only  one-third  of  the  amount  of  raw  furs  imported  into 
this  country  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  and  of  this 
one-third  the  greater  amount  is  composed  of  the  cheapest  and  lowest- 
priced  furs  and  are  used  only  by  the  masses. 

Under  the  proposed  law  the  very  valuable  lambskins  mentioned 
previously,  capable  when  manufactured  of  being  produced  into  gar- 
ments reaching  as  high  as  $1,500  each,  would  be  admitted  free,  as 
sheepskins  and  many  of  the  lower  grades  of  furs  capable  of  being 
manufactured  into  articles  that  would  retail  as  low  as  $2  would  te 
subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

III. — Conservation  or  Natural  Resources. 

The  proposed  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  raw  fujs  would  be 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  conserve  the 
country's  natural  resources. 

If  the  present  administration  proposes  to  conserve  the  natural 
resources  of  this  country,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  to  its  attention  the 
fact  that  the  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent  duty  upon  raw  furs  by 
excluding  the  raw  furs  of  other  countries  would  result  in  an  in- 
creased demand  for  those  raw  furs  which  are  the  product  of  our 
own  country.  The  increased  demand  would  mean  rapid  diminu- 
tion and  ultimate  extermination  of  the  native  fur-bearing  animals. 
This  subject  is  of  vital  interest  to  our  people,  and  the  admission  of 
furs  of  foreign  countries  free  of  duty  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
conservation  of  our  native  wild  life.  (See  Eeport  No.  6,  p.  VII, 
H.  R.  3321.)         ' 

Furs  have  been  the  origin  of  more  wealth  to  this  country  than  all 
other  resources,  agricultural,  mineral,  or  otherwise. 

Before  the  cultivation  of  a  single  field  or  the  opening  of  a  single 
mine  or  the  construction  of  a  single  railway  or  highway  was  ever 
attempted  in  this  country  the  only  sources  of  revenue  were  the  fur- 
bearing  animals,  which  were  sought  by  the  entire  world,  and  which 
led  to  the  colonization  of  this  country,  and  through  the  pursuit  of 
which  the  farthest  ends  of  our  country  have  been  reached.  It  was 
the  trapper  who  blazed  the  trail  for  the  first  highway.  It  was  the 
trapper's  furs  that  formed  the  first  cargo  that  was  ever  freighted  on 
any  of  the  inland  waters  of  this  country.  It  was  the  trapper's  catch 
that  brought  the  first  foreign  wealth  to  this  country,  and  for  300 
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years  this  flow  has  been  continuous.  No  other  of  our  natural  re- 
sources have  been  productive  for  so  long  a  time  or  have  yielded  such 
an  aggregate  wealth  as  the  fur-bearing  animals  of  this  country.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  this  industry  deserves  more  careful  attention 
with  a  view  to  the  conservation  of  its  natural  resources  than  has 
been  accorded  to  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  paragraphs 
affecting  the  industry. 

IV. — The  Proposed  10  Per  Cent  Increase  on  Dressed  and  Drro 

Furs  Should  Not  Prevail. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  disadvantage  the  American 
manufacturer  will  have  in  competing  for  the  Canadian  trade  by 
reason  of  the  imposition  of  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  upon 
his  raw  material.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  proposed  increase  of 
10  per  cent  on  the  dressed  and  dyed  furs.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  im- 
possibility for  the  American  manufacturer  to  pay  the  increased 
duty  upon  this  class  of  his  raw  material  and  still  maintain  his 
supremacy  in  the  Canadian  markets. 

Many  of  the  lower  grades  of  furs  that  are  brought  into  this  coun- 
try are  brought  in  the  dressed  and  dyed  condition.  Included  in 
this  classification  may  be  found  the  various  kinds  of  conies,  rabbits, 
hares,  etc.  In  this  class  of  goods  the  manufacturer  produces  the 
lowest-priced  furs  placed  on  the  market.  This  proposed  increase 
would  fall  direct  upon  the  mass  of  people  using  popular  and  low- 
priced  furs.       ^ 

V. — Mats  and  Plates  of  Dogs  and  Goats  Should  be  Provided  for 
AND  Admitted  Either  Free  or  at  a  Lower  Rate  of  Dutt  Than 
Mats  and  Plates  of  Other  Materials. 

Evidently  it  was  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  proposed  law  to 
show  favor  to  dog  and  goat  skins,  for  the  reason  that  this  class  of  furs 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  the  lowest-priced  fur  coats  that  can  be 
produced.  The  dogskin  coat  is  an  article  that  is  worn  largeW  by  the 
cattlemen,  lumbermen,  teamsters,  and  ranchmen  of  the  West  and 
Northwest.  These  coats  are  a  necessity  for  those  people  using  them 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  before.  No  other  article  of  wearing 
apparel  will  resist  the  cold  and  wet  like  a  fur  coat.  It  is  nature's 
protection  against  such  elements  and  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  various  industries  mentioned  above.  A  coat  of  doff- 
skin  can  be  made  to  retail  as  low  as  $12.50,  and  such  a  coat  afforos 
as  much  protection  against  the  elements  as  one  costing  ten  times  that 
amount. 

If  it  is  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  proposed  law  to  favor  the 
wearer  of  articles  made  from  the  skins  of  dogs  and  goats,  the  word- 
ing of  the  proposed  law  must  be  altered.  This  material  is  rarely 
brought  into  this  country  in  skin  form.  It  is  almost  always  imported 
in  the  shape  of  mats  or  plates.  The  long-established  custom  of  the 
countries  of  origin  makes  it  impossible  to  bring  in  any  appreciable 
quantity  in  any  other  shape.  These  mats  consist  of  pieces  of  skin 
loosely  and  temporarily  sewn  together  for  the  purpose  of  making 
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mats  of  standard  sizes.  The  joining  of  the  various  pieces  composing 
these  mats  does  not  in  any  way  constitute  them  an  article  of  manu- 
facture. It  is  impossible  to  work  them  without  again  ripping  them 
apart. 

As  it  was  the  evident  intention  of  Congress  to  exempt  this  class  of 
material  from  duty,  a  special  provision  should  be  made  admitting 
dog  and  goat  mats  free  or  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  mats  and 
plates  of  other  materials. 

VI.  The  Duty  on  "Manufactured  Goods"  Should  Be. Advanced 

TO  60  Per  Cent. 

The  framers  of  the  new  proposed  tariff  law  have  increased  the  rate 
of  duty  on  dressed  and  dyed  furs  10  per  cent,  and  partially  manu- 
factured material  5  per  cent,  but  the  proposed  duty  on  manufactured 
furs  has  not  been  proportionately  increased,  and  remains  the  same 
as  in  the  former  tariff  act  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  in  the 
event  that  our  pleas  do  not  prevail  and  that  the  duty  on  furs  be  not 
restored  to  the  rates  now  existing,  then  the  interest  of  the  American 
fur  manufacturer  demands  the  increase  of  duty  on  ynanufactiired 
fiirs  to  the  same  extent  that  it  has  been  seen  fit  to  increase  the  duty 
on  the  raw  and  dressed  and  dyed  material  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture thereof. 

The  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
furs  costs  about  50  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  who  are  our  chief  competitors  in  manu- 
factured furs.  Of  the  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  articles  of  fur 
manufacture  that  were  imported  into  this  country  last  year,  a  hrfie 
})errentage  of  them  were  imported  for  the  use  of  people  of  wealth, 
and  if  the  skins  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  low-priced  irarments 
for  the  use  of  people  of  moderate  means  shall  pay  an  increased  duty 
of  10  per  cent  it  would  be  but  following  out  the  proposed  policy  of 
this  administration  that  articles  of  luxury  imported  for  the  use  of 
people  of  wealth  should  pay  at  least  an  equal  increase  in  duty. 

The  spirit  of  the  proposed  income  tax  is  the  taxation  of  larorer  in- 
comes and  larger  wealth  and  lessening  the  burden  upon  smaller  in- 
comes. The  proposed  fur  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  has  been  increased  upon 
that  class  of  furs  used  by  the  masses  and  manufactured  in  the  popu- 
lar-priced articles,  but  has  not  been  increased  upon  the  manufactured 
furs  which  are  brought  into  this  country  for  our  wealthiest  classes. 

Conclusion. 

This  brief  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  by  the  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers  (Inc.),  of  New  York, 
composed  of  nearly  100  members  of  the  largest  fur  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  hope  that  same  will  receive  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  Congress  in  its  deliberations  on  the  proposed  tariff  act 
and  materially  assist  them  in  the  passage  of  a  tariff  law  that  will  do 
justice  to  the  fur  industry,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  country. 
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JOSEPH  TJLLHAJnr,  18-22  WEST  TWEJTlETil  8TBEET,  VEW  YO&K,  H.  T 

New  York,  AprU  19^  1913. 
Senator  Simmons, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Corrmiittee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  courteous  interview  had  with  you  this 
week  and  pursuant  to  your  request,  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  in 
writing  the  reasons  wny  the  placing  of  any  duty  on  importations  of 
raw  furs  would  be  unfair  to  the  United  States  fur  merchant  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  country  at  lar^. 

Beiore  going  into  the  details  you  maj  not  take  it  amiss  or  consider 
it  immodest  if  for  the  purpose  of  lending  credence  to  my  statements 
I  should  say  that  my  firm  has  enjoyed  an  honorable  existence  here  and 
abroad  for  nearly  60  years. 

The  writer  has  been  in  the  fur  business  for  over  30  years. 

Further  reference  can  readily  be  obtained  from  any  reputable  fur 
house  or  bank  in  New  York  or  St  Paul,  Minn. 

In  making  any  statements  or  quoting  figures  to  you  I  shall  lean 
to  conservatism  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. . 

Aside  from  the  United  States  customs  statistics  all  other  figures 
are  based  on  estimates  as  there  are  no  other  statistics  obtainable  in 
the  fur  line. 

First.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  Government. raw  fur  skins 
have  always  been  free. 

Second.  As  far  as  I  know  raw  fur  skins  are  free  in  all  foreign 
countries,  for  instance,  Canada,  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland^  etc.,  Kussia  alone  having  a  very 
small  specific  duty  by  weight. 

Third.  United  States  fur  merchants  have  built  up  a  very  consid- 
erable international  (exclusive  of  United  States  product)  business 
of  importing  and  of  exporting  raw  furs  with  practicaJly  every  fur- 
bearing  country. 

Fourth.  The  placing  of  any  duty,  no  matter  how  small,  will,  in  my 
judgment,  absolutely  and  completelv  destroy  this  international  and 
very  formidable  part  of  the  fur  trade. 

Fifth.  Canadian  fur  manufacturers  purchase  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  their  entire  supply  through  United  States  merchants. 
Much  of  this  supply  comes  from  the  various  European  countries, 
while  a  considerable  portion  is  Canadian-grown  furs  passing  through 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  merchants. 

Sixth.  This  Canadian  trade  or  the  other  foreign  business  could  not 
possibly  be  handled  in  bond  for  the  following  reasons : 

(A)  Baw  furs  must  be  constantly  looked  after  and  kept  clean  to 
prevent  damage  by  worms,  etc. 

(B)  While  the  above-stated  reason  is  obviously  sufficient  in  itself, 
a  further  valid  reason  is  that  by  nature  fur  skins  are  not  all  of  the 
same  size,  qifality,  or  color,  and  therefore  can  not  be  traded  in  solely 
on  description  or  samples,  nor  by  measurements  or  weights,  like 
staple  goods. 

.  (C)  Different  countries,  also  different  manufacturers^  require  dif- 
ferent grades  of  skins — by  which  is  meant  dark,  medium,  or  pale 
color;  large,  medium,  or  small  in  size;  best,  medium,  or  inferior 
quality.     There  are  rich  and  poor  countries,  buying  according  to  their 
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respective  wants.  There  are  high-class  manufacturing  furriers. 
There  are  manufacturers  of  medium  or  cheap  furs.  There  are  prac- 
tically none  using  all  classes.  That  is  why  the  fur  merchants  are  the 
distributors. 

Seventh.  Outside  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Co.,  the  United  States 
merchants  are  the  largest  buyers  of  Canadian  raw  furs  in  Canada. 
A  duty,  no  matter  how  small,  would  wipe  out  this  trade  without  in 
the  least  increasing  the  market  values  of  the  United  States  collection 
of  raw  furs.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  United  States  collection 
is  many  times  larger  than  the  United  States  consumption,  hence  our 
surplus  raw  fur  skins  would  be  same  as  heretofore. 

Eighth.  A  duty  on  foreigjn  raw  furs  would  place  the  United  States 
fur  merchant  in  a  class  by  himself — as  competitors  against  the  balance 
of  the  world,  For  instance,  the  United  States  merchants  importing 
raw  fur  skins  from  China,  japan,  Australia,  or  anv  European  coun- 
try, would  not  be  handicapped  by  the  amount  of  assessed  duty  in 
competing  for  foreign  trade  with  those  who  own  the  same  goods  free 
of  any  duty,  always  keeping  in  mind  that  these  raw  skins  can  not 
be  dealt  with  in  bond  for  the  reason  stated  in  paragraph  6. 

Ninth.  As  stated  in  paragraph  5,  the  Canadian  manufacturers  are 
also  large  customers  of  the  United  States  merchants  for  furs  grown 
in  the  United  States  as  wfeU.  Most  likely  the  Canadian  Government 
would  retaliate  with  a  similar  duty  on  United  States  raw  furs,  caus- 
ing a  still  further  contraction  of  trade  with  the  United  States  without 
loss  to  themselves,  as  they  could  supply  their  wants  from  abroad  to 
our  detriment. 

Tenth.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  estimated 
amount  of  revenue  from  raw  furs,  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee put  at  $1,400,000,  will,  I  believe,  fall  decidedly  below  one-half 
of  this  amount,  to  the  detriment  and  destruction  of  the  international 
feature  of  the  trade,  which  has  taken  the  United  States  merchants 
generations  to  establish,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(A)  Loss  of  foreign  raw  furs  sold  to  Canada $2.000, 000 

(B)  Loss  of  Canadian  raw  furs  resold  to  Canada 1,000,000 

(C)  Loss  of  other  foreign  trade  in  foreign  raw  furs  with  other  coun- 

tries, including  export  of  foreign  goods  to  country  of  origln__    1, 500, 000 

(D)  Estimated  shrinkage  of  importations  of  raw  skins  for  United 

States  consumption  on  account  of  duty 1,  600, 000 

Total  loss 6, 000, 000 

An  importations,  including  hatters'  furs,  are,  I  believe,  according 

to  your  Etatlstics 14, 400, 000 

Less  batters'  furs  (hares  and  rabbits) 2,  500, 000 

11. 900, 000 
Less  total  shrinkage  of  raw-fur  importations 6, 000, 000 

Wm  leave  net  Importations 5, 900, 000 

I  believe  my  estimates  are  quite  conservative  and  that  with  a 
farther  allowance  for  the  return  from  abroad  of  raw  furs  of  United 
States  production  free  will  reduce  the  net  balance  very  materially. 
The  loss  of  added  wealth  to  the  Nation's  resources  by  virtue  of  cur- 
tailed trade  should  several  times  over  offset  the  probable  revenue  to 
be  derived.  In  addition  the  probable  estimate  of  increased  revenue 
from  this  raw-fur  tax  would  also  be  very  much  reduced  by  the  cost 
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of  the  collection  of  such  duty,  as  many  very  competent  expert  ex- 
aminers or  appraisers  would  have  to  be  employed  at  all  the  various 
ports  of  entry  along  the  Canadian  border. 

Eleventh.  In  complidnce  with  your  request  for  a  list  of  high- 
priced  furs,  or  so-called  fur  luxuries,  I  beg  to  mention  the  following: 

[Values  as  to  quality,  size,  and  color.] 

Bussian  sables $15.00-  $600.00 

Marten : 

Cauadian 5. 00-  40. 00 

Baum 3. 00-  10. 00 

Stone 3. 00-  8. 00 

Ermine 1. 00-  3. 00 

Mules .10-  .20 

Lynx 2. 00-  25. 00 

Bl::ck  foxes ' 50. 00-1, 000. 00 

Silver  fox ' 25. 00-  750. 00 

Sea  otter 75. 00-1, 000. 00 

Fisher - 5.  00-  60. 00 

Fur  seal 15.  OO-  50. 00 

Blue  fox 3. 00-  la  00 

^Mr;te  fox 5.00-  50.00 

CJLiiu-  i  la  : 

Keal 10. 00-  25. 00 

i>..ot  ad ^*- 3.  Oa-  15. 00 

Bear: 

Polar 10. 00^  125. 00 

Grizzly 5. 00-  50. 00 

On  account  of  the  frequent  and  sometimes  enormous  fluctuation  in 
values,  caused  by  supply  ^nd  demand,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  man  to  keep  fully  posted  on  all  market  changes,  and  therefore 
easily  opens  the  door  to  fraudulent  declarations. 


Far.  361.— HUMAN  HAIB. 

THE  ASSOCIATED   IMPOBTEBS  AND  XANUFACTUB1&8   07  HITXAV   HAI&. 
BY  AUGUST  L.  MABTIH  AND  ADOLPH  FEEYEE,  COUNSEL. 

STATEMENT. 

The  present  tariff  bill  permits  the  importation  of  raw  hair  free  of 
duty,  while  the  proposed  tariff  bill  imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  and 
20  per  cent  on  the  importation  of  such  hair. 

POINTS. 

I.  The  phraseology  of  paragraph  362  is  ambiguous,  and  its  inter- 
pretation would  cause  enaless  controversy  between  the  importers  and 
examiner,  due  to  the  improper  classification  of  raw  hair. 

The  classification  generally  understood  in  the  hair  trade  by  both 
importer  and  examiner  is  as  follows : 

1.  Human  hair,  raw,  cnt,  or  combings,  drawn  or  undrawn,  but  not  turned 
(rooted). 

2.  Human  hair,  turned  (rooted)  or  bleached. 

3.  Humnn  hair,  manufactured,  or  articles  of  which  human  hair  Is  the  cooh 
I)onent  material  of  chief  value. 


^  Are  the  same  species. 
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As  classified  in  para^aph  362  you  interweave  subdivisions  1  and 
2  of  the  foregoing  classification,  which  naturally  will  cause  dispute. 

II.  The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  raw  hair  of  10  per  cent  and  20 
per  cent  provided  for  in  paragraph  362  will  actually  result  in  impos- 
ing a  duty  of  20  per  cent  and  40  per  cent. 

The  hair  as  it  is  cut  from  the  human  head  contains  various  lengths, 
ranging  from  6  inches  to  36  inches.  A  large  part  of  this  hair,  in  fact 
almost  60  per  cent  thereof,  is  what  is  called  "'  short  hair,"  and  is  of 
little  commercial  value,  and  if  a  general  duty  of  10  per  cent  and  20 
per  cent  is  levied  upon  all  such  hair,  it  naturally  results  in  the  im- 
position of  a  duty  never  intended. 

III.  The  differential  between  the  duty  on  raw  hair  and  prepared 
hair,  as  proposed  by  the  new  tariff  bill,  is  not  large  enough. 

The  new  tariff  makes  no  change  in  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  on 
the  impjortation  of  prepared  and  manufactured  hair,  the  only  effect 
of  it  being  to  impose  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  what  heretofore  was  a 
free  commodity.  Under  tHis  arrangement  the  general  scheme  of  the 
tariff  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  as  it  has  always  been  the  policy 
to  permit  raw  articles  to  enter  free.  Should  the  Congress  impose  a 
10  per  cent  duty  upon  the  raw  hair  which  heretofore  entered  free, 
the  prepared  and  manufactured  hair,  which  has  always  been  con- 
sidered in  luxury  class,  has  not  borne  the  proper  proportion  of  in- 
crease to  which  other  luxuries  have  been  subject. 

IV.  The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  raw  hair,  while  not  raising  the 
duty  on  prepared  hair,  will  force  the  importers  to  import  the  latter,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  workmen  and  the  serious  injury  to  the  retail 
trade. 

According  to  th.e  statistics  of  the  Department  of  C!ommerce  there 
was  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  1911.  1,115,896 
pounds  of  human  hair,  uncleaned,  representing  a  value  of  $1,454,115, 
and  there  was  imported  in  the  year  1912,  1,231,896  pounds  of  human 
hair,  uncleaned,  representing  a  value  of  $2,403,053. 

From  July,  1911,  to  January  1,  1912,  there  was  imported  in  value 
$05,938  of  human  hair,  cleaned  and  manufactured,  and  during  the 
year  1912  there  was  imported  in  value  $205,492  of  human  nair, 
cleaned  and  manufactured. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  in  looking  over  these  figures  that  the  propor- 
tion of  human  hair  uncleaned  that  was  imported  against  the  human 
hair  cleaned  and  manufactured  which  was.  imported  under  the  old 
tariff  was  at  10  per  cent  to  1.  The  proposed  tariff  would  place  a 
premium  upon  foreign  labor,  and  it  would  be  an  inducing  cause  to 
the  importer  to  have  the  manufactured  hair  brought  in  rather  than  to 
expend  time,  money,  and  detail  upon  the  raw  and  uncleaned  hair 
if  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  is  imposed  upon  the  raw  hair  and  the  cor- 
responding duties  of  20  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  on  the  manufactured 
hair  are  not  increased.  There  are  employed  in  this  country  in  this 
indu.stry  thousands  of  workmen  who  are  converting  raw  hair  into 
so-called  prepared  and  manufactured  hair,  and  it  will  necessarily 
follow  that  these  workmen  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  It 
would  also  foUow  that  the  selling  price  to  retailers  will  have  to  be 
materially  increased. 

V.  The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  raw  hair  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  principles  enunciated  in  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
namely,  that  all  raw  materials  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
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Under  the  present  tariff  all  raw  materials  are  permitted  to  enter 
free  of  duty,  and  no  valid  reasons  exist  in  the  mind  of  your  peti- 
tioners why  a  distinction  should  be  made  as  to  human  hair. 

VI.  The  impression  seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  the  Congress 
that  in  the  obtaining  of  human  hair  from  abroad  the  purchasers 
thereof  have  been  unscrupulous  as  to  how  same  was  gotten,  and  that 
in  many  instances  the  peasants  have  been  robbed  and  murder  almost 
committed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  possession  of  hair  by  the  female  members  of 
the  peasant  class  has  been  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  family,  and  in- 
stead of  bein^  reluctantly  given  up  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek 
a  purchaser  therefor. 

There  is  also  a  false  impression  that  the  gathering  of  human  hair 
is  kindred  to  that  of  the  aigrettes,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  two  are 
entirely  dissimilar,  and  the  importation  of  human  hair  is  an  industry 
quite  apart  from  the  feather  mdustry. 


BESUME. 


VII.  We  respectfully  submit  from  the  foregoing: 

(A)  That  the  classification  adopted  in  paragraph  362  be  changed 
to  the  classification  as  heretofore,  namely: 

1.  Human  hair,  raw,  cut  or  coinblngB,  drawn  or  undrawn,  but  not  turned 
(rooted). 

2.  Human  hair  turned  (rooted)  or  bleached. 

3.  Human  hair  manufactured,  or  articles  of  which  human  hair  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value. 

(B)  That  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  proposed  in  paragraph  362, 
Schedule  N,  H.  E.  3321,  should  be  omitted,  and  raw  hair  be  im* 
ported  free  of  duty,  as  heretofore,  or 

(C)  That  if  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  be  imposed  upon  raw  hair  that 
a  uuty  of  greater  amount  than  20  per  cent  be  imposed  upon  hair 
turned  (rooted)  or  bleached.. 

(The  above  was  signed  by  the  following:  Joseph  Hvman,  B. 
Frankenfelder,  G.  Kimpel,  H.  Glembv,  committee,  and  August  L 
Martin  and  Adolph  Freyer,  of  counsel.) 


Par.  363.— HAIBCLOTE. 

AKEBICAN  HAIBCLOTH  CO.,  PAWTTJCKET,  B.  L,  BY  £.  T.  SOLAH,  AOOt. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  May  SOy  I91S. 

To  the  honorable  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Siks:  Believing  that  it  is  the  intention  of  your  honorable 
body  to  deal  justly  with  all  existing  industries  when  in  receipt  of 
satisfactory  information  pertaining  to  same,  we  beg  to  present  the 
following  particulars  regarding  the  haircloth  industry  of  this  coun- 
try. By  haircloth  industry  we  mean  cloth  woven  from  regular 
lengths  of  weaving  hair,  with  cotton  or  wool,  as  against  the  term 
"  mohair." 

Material. — First.  The  component  parts  of  this  article  are  made  up 
of  (a)  weaving  horsehair  and  (6)  cotton,  woolen,  or  other  warps, 
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with  which  are  incorporated  the  necessary  finishes,  comprising 
starches,  glues,  dyestuffs,  gums,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature, 

Lahor^  ^^c.— Second,  {a)  Labor  and  incidentals  toward  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  same. 

In  regard  to  the  material  (hair),  90  to  95  per  cent  of  either  the 
raw  hair  in  the  unprepared  or  prepared  state  used  for  weaving  is 
bought  abroad,  usually  in  the  open  market,  consequently  we  in  this 
country  have  no  preference  as  to  purchases,  but  rather  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  as  against  our  foreign  competitors  by  reason  of  their 
being  on  the  spot. 

COTTONy  ETC. 

The  cotton  warps,  the  other  prime  essential — we  understand  there 
is  no  material  difference  between  the  prices  quoted  on  the  warps  used 
here  and  abroad  in  the  different  cotton  exchanges,  so  that  in  this  par» 
ticular  neither  have  we  anv  advantage. 

Then,  as  to  the  dyestuflfs  for  the  finishes  of  these  goods.  Where 
imported  into  this  country  there  are,  as  we  understand  it,  various 
duties  in  connection  with  the  same;  and  whereas  there  is  a  20  per 
cent  duty  imposed  upon  weaving  hair  other  than  raw — ^that  is,  hair 
that  has  received  any  special  treatment  as  to  dj^eing,  coloring,  etc. — 
when  the  haircloth  in  the  manufactured  state  is  imported  into  this 
country,  the  specific  duty  only  on  the  manufactured  article  is  im- 
posed, the  fact  evidently  having  been  overlooked  of  the  dyeing 
process  with  which  we  have  to  contend  when  manufactured  here 
from  the  raw  stock. 

LABOR. 

As  to  labor,  while  we  have  no  authentic  consular  reports  on  this 
item,  but  consider  that  we  are  fairly  conversant  with  the  situation 
through  various  outside  channels  we  come  in  contact  with,  where 
our  average  wage  for  weavers  is  approximately  rather  over  than 
under  $10  per  week,  we  understand  the  wage  abroad  does  not  ap- 
proximate more  than  a  maximum  of  $3  to  $3.75  per  week.  Our  loom 
fixers,  the  other  important  item  in  the  labor,  where  we  average  $16 
per  week  our  foreign  competitors  run  about  $7  to  $9 ;  and  so  through 
the  other  items  of  labor  connected  with  the  necessary  production  of 
the  finished  article,  making,  as  we  understand,  a  minimum  difference 
against  us  in  the  labor  item  alone  of  not  less  than  50  to  60  per  cent. 

The  foregoing,  as  we  firmly  believe,  certainly  puts  us  in  a  critical 
position  should  the  anticipated  change  of  from  8  cents  per  square 
yard  to  6  cents  per  square  yard  advocated  be  put  into  effect. 

We  also  wish  to  protest  against  the  specific  as  against  the  ad 
valorem  duty,  for  the  reason  that  the  specific  duty  has  a  tendency  to 
incline  our  American  manufacturers  to  run  to  the  cheaper  goods  as 
against  the  higher  class,  which  may  be  explained  as  follows :  In  the 
first  place,  the  specific  duty  says  per  square  yard,  whereas  there  are 
not,  we  believe,  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  looms  connected  with  the 
liaircloth  industry  in  the  United  States  making  crinoline  haircloth 
wider  than  30  inches,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  get  an  adeguate  supply  of  hair  to  make  goods  wider  than  30 
inches,  the  unfinished  product  calling  for  hair  from  2  to  4  inches 
longer  than  the  actual  width  of  the  goods  when  in  the  process  of 
weaving. 
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The  following  illustration  may  be  more  to  the  point  in  explaining 
our  contention  as  to  the  discrimination  against  the  various  goods  oi, 
the  specific  duty  which  does  not  regard  quality.  On  the  18-inch  2^- 
pick  goods  (meaning  28  hairs  to  the  inch)  the  price  is  16  cents  per 
yard.  With  the  6  cents  duty,  would  mean  a  protection  on  this  of 
3  cents  on  the  half-yard,  or  i8.75  per  cent.  On  the  18-inch  84-pick 
goods  (meaning  84  hairs  to  the  inch),  one-half  yard,  the  price  is 
37  cents  per  yard,  the  duty  being  exactly  the  same — 6  cents  per  square 
yard — meanmg  3  cents  on  the  half-yard,  or  8.10  per  cent,  as  against 
the  former  3  cents  on  the  16  cents,  dr  18.75  per  cent.  This,  honorable 
sirs,  to  us  simply  means  entire  prohibition  of  the  better  classes  of 
goods. 

We  think  with  this  illustration  iii  hand,  which  practically  runs 
through  the  various  numbers  of  our  production,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  we  stand  no  show  whatever  of  competing  with  our  foreign 
competitors  when  the  difference  in  labor  costs  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation, so  much  so  that  while  the  agitation  of  this  tariff  has  Ix^n 
foing  on  our  receipts  have  dropped  within  the  last  four  months 
anuary  1  to  May  1,  1913,  as  compared  with  the  previous  four 
months,  September  to  December,  1912,  approximately  24i  per  cent, 
and  as  against  the  first  four  months  of  1912,  approximately  27i  per 
cent.  We  are  of  the  honest  opinion  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30 
per  cent  on  various  widths,  grades,  and  styles  would  be  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  this  matter,  not  creating  any  privilege,  but  simply 
protecting  our  American  industries  as  against  unequal  foreign  coui- 

f>etition,  and  we  trust  your  honorable  body  will  see  the  matter  in  this 
ight  and  give  our  petition  your  valued  consideration. 

We  think  the  records  of  importations  of  hair  cloth  during  189C>, 
when  the  duty  was  6  cents  per  square  vard,  and  prior  to  the  act 
making  the  duty  10  cents  per  square  yard,  will  bear  out  our  conten- 
tion. 

Par.  364.— EATS. 

7ELT  HAT  XANITFACTTJBEBS*  TABIFF  COKMITTEE,  BY  XABTIH  LAWLOB. 
SECBETABY  UNITED  HATTEBS  OF  NOBTH  AMEBICA.  AND  JAXE&  XAB- 
8HALL,  BEPBESENTING  FTJB  FELT  HAT  MANITFACTirBEBS  OF  UKITEP 
STATES. 

The  Finance  CJommittee  of  the  Senate. 

Gentleman  :  We  are  absolutely  barred  from  extending  our  trade 
"  beyond  the  seas."  Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  eaith  either 
wear  a  turban,  a  fez,  or  some  similar  headgear  as  part  of  their  reli- 
gious belief. 

Of  the  remaining  one-third,  most  countries  have  a  prohibitive  tariff 
that  prevents  us  exporting  any  of  our  hats  to  them.  Even  Canada 
has  a  25  per  cent  preferential  duty  against  us. 

We  have  a  further  disadvantage  because  all  our  material  originates 
abroad  and  the  foreigner  has  on  material  alone,  under  the  new  House 
bill  with  all  its  reductions,  an  advantage  of  $1.86  per  dozen*  leaving 
us  a  handicap  of  just  this  much  before  we  start  manufacturing  at  all. 

Naturally  you  will  ask  why  the  new  rate — 40  per  cent — or  even  the 
old  rate,  does  not  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers 
for  our  Tiiome  trade. 

We  do  not  get  40  per  cent;  only  11  cent  cent  is  left,  for  in  the  last 
analysis  the  40  per  cent  on  the  average  import  price  of  $9  is  $3,60. 
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Deducting  the  difference  in  material  of  $1.86  only  leaves  us  $1.74,  or 
about  11  per  cent  of  the  average  American  selling  price,  $16  per 
dozen,  to  equalize  the  difference  in  labor. 

The  difference  in  labor  is  $4.49  per  dozen.  This,  added  to  the  ad- 
vantage the  foreigner  has  in  material,  namely,  $1.86,  makes  a  total 
of  $6.35  per  dozen  that  we  have  to  overcome  with  a  dutv  of  40  per 
cent  on  the  foreign  value  of  $9  per  dozen,  which  is  only  $3.60. 

Statistics  show  that  the  average  selling  price  of  the  American  hat 
is  $16  per  dozen.  The  foreigner  can  lay  down  a  hat  at  the  custom- 
house at  $9  per  dozen  equal  to  anything  we  can  produce  in  this  coun- 
try at  $16  per  dozen.  Both  of  these  hats  were  shown  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

From  time  immemorial  piecework  prices  have  prevailed  in  the  hat 
business  both  here  and  abroad.  In  lact  the  trade-unions  insist  that 
everything  shall  be  piecework  that  can  be  reduced  to  piecework. 
Therefore  the  argument  that  the  increased  eflSciency  of  American 
labor  makes  up  the  difference  does  not  hold  good  in  our  case,  for  our 
comparisons  are  all  on  the  piecework  price. 

Anyone  knows  what  a  tremendous  advantage  it  is  to  have  raw  ma- 
terial right  at  his  door,  to  have  first  choice,  and  not  have  to  cart  it 
three  or  four  thousand  miles.  This,  together  with  the  higher  price 
of  labor,  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  compete,  although  we  are 
exercising  all  the  brains  and  ingenuity  that  we  and  our  workmen 
possess  to  overcome  the  handicap  we  are  under.  It  is  not  within  the 
range  of  human  possibility. 

The  United  Hatters  of  North  America  and  the  manufacturers 
of  fur  felt  hats  can  not  conceive  by  what  process  of  reasoning  it  was 
arrived  at — ^that  fur  felt  hats  deserved  a  cut. 

They  were  told  that  no  honest  industrv  need  fear  Democratic  re- 
vision. They  have  repeatedly  proved  their  industry  is  absolutely 
honest. 

The  men  engaged  in  it  are  not  earning  living  wages  and  the  manu* 
facturers  are  not  getting  even  a  legitimate  profit. 

They  were  told  that  conditions  must  be  competitive,  and  have 
fchown  that  importations  are  doubling  every  four  years — ^not  spas- 
modically, but  year  by  year,  and  this  certainly  means  a  competitive 
condition. 

Also,  that  the  total, importations  must  reach  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  domestic  consiimption,  and  yet  by  this  doubling-up  process 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  you  can  have  any  percentage 
coming  in  irom  abroad  under  the  present  duty  that  you  so  desire, 
hnd  increasing,  too,  as  fast  as  any  reasonable  person  would  want. 

They  were  told  that  revenue  must  be  raised,  and  importations 
doubling,  as  they  are,  certainly  show  that  revenue  is  coming  from  the 
fur-felt  hats  in  mcreasing  volume. 

Finally  they  were  told  that  all  articles  of  necessity  must  receive  a 
rut,  and  they  have  proved  that,  while  at  first  glance  a  hat  might 
^>e  considered  a  necessity,  when  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  hat  for  $1, 
J1.50,  or  even  $2 — the  best  hat  anyone  could  want,  either  soft  or 
stiff — when  $3  or  $5  is  paid  for  a  hat,  whoever  pays  it  is  indulging  in 
a  huury;  and  it  is  these  very  high-priced  hats  where  the  greatest 
increase  in  importations  is  taking  place. 

It  would  be  ]ust  as  reasonable  for  a  person  to  go  and  buy  a  diamond 
nnc  as  to  go  and  pay  $3,  $4,  or  $5  for  a  hat  when  he  can  get  one  that 
will  answer  every  purpose  at  $2  and  wear  him  fully  a  year. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  and  particularly  as  the  industry  has 
been  crying  for  work  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  the  im- 
portations have  been  doubling  in  the  meantime,  we  desire  to  know 
why  we  deserve  a  cut  under  Democratic  platform  and  Democratic 
promises. 

Importations  of  fur-felt  hats  for  fiscal  years  ending — 

3905 dozen_>  8. 143 

1906 do 14,  536 

1907 do 19, 194 

1908 do 21,  802 

1909 do 32.  714 

1910 do 42. 940 

1911 do 46.000 

1912 do 55. 311 

First  quarter  of  1913  shows  24,065  dozen;  at  this  rate  the  fiscal 
year  will  show  96,000  dozen. 

Doubling  every  four  years  does  not  require  much  of  a  mathemati- 
cian to  figure  where  American  manufacturers  are  coming  out. 

From  1909  on  is  the  present  tariff. 

Almost  600  per  cent  increase  in  10  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  question  concerning  the  actual  cost  of  labor  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  sent  abroad  at  great  expense  the  very  best  expert  wc 
could  find,  having  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from  the  then 
iSecretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  to  the  various  United  States 
consuls,  and  his  orders  were,  having  ascertained  exact  condition  and 
prices  in  each  hatting  district,  to  then  go  to  the  nearest  United  States 
consul  and  have  them  verified,  so  there  would  not  be  the  slightebt 
question  about  them. 

This  he  did,  visiting  the  consul  in  Manchester,  in  Paris,  in  Milan, 
and  we  present  to  vou  the  following  comparison  of  the  average 
popular-priced  hat,  the  one  selling  at  retail  for  $2. 

These  prices  have  not  varied  greatly  in  the  last  four  years,  and  we 
have  brought  them  right  down  to  date : 


Labor 

Material: 

Fur 

leather 

Band  and  blading. 

Satin...' 

Shellac 

Alcohol 

Dyestiiff 

Chemicals 

Wire 

Boxes  and  cases... 
Miscellaneous 


Overhead  charges. 
Factory  cost 


Foreign 

hat  made 

in  England 

and  aeliv> 

ered  in  the 

United 

States, 

dutv.etc., 

paid,  at 

114.40  a 

dosen  net. 


S2.74 


Americii! 
hat  sold  at 
»l«.50p^r 
doien.ittt 
trade  dK- 

count  Af 
10  percent. 

or  I14.« 

p«rdoten 

net 
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6UMMABT  OF  THE  CHANGES  THAT  THE  NEW  HOUSE  BILL  MAKES  FOB  AND  AG.\INST  US. 

Changes  against  us, — This  grade  of  hat  received  58  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
new  bin  allows  40  per  cent.  This,  therefore,  reduces  us  18  per  cent  on  $9  per 
dozen,  or  a  total  of  $1.62. 

Chanifes  in  our  favor, — They  have  reduced  the  item  of  fur  5  per  cent,  making 
a  difference  of  9  cents  per  dozen. 

Keduced  the  item  of  band  and  binding  10  per  cent,  making  a  difference  of  5 
cents  per  dozen. 

Reduced  the  item  of  satin  10  per  cent,  mnkiii?  a  difference  of  5  cents  per 
dozen. 

All  the  other  items  remain  the  same,  so  It  makes  a  total  in  our  favor  of  19 
cents. 

Schedule  N. — Paragraph  W, 

Hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  for  men's,  women's,  boys',  or  children's  wear,  trimmed 
or  untrimmed,  including  bodies,  hoods,  plateaux,  forms  or  shapes  for  hats  or 
bonnets  composed  wholly  or  of  chief  value  of  fur  of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  other 
animals. 


• 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Foreign 

value  per 

doten. 

Duty  re 
ducedto 
actual  ad- 
valorem. 

tl  to  S4.50;  rate  of  duty,  11.50  per  dozen  and  20  per 
oont: 
1910 

Doien. 
0.140 
.C20 
.520 

17.616 
15.308 
15.218 

13.043 
15.410 
22.942 

8.646 
10.261 
16.619 

10.499 

.066 

1.865 

143.732 
120.096 
119.927 

176.698 
215.096 
339.542 

221.898 
25S.040 
413.881 

10.324 

.044 

1.167 

82.495 
70.064 
69.640 

105.055 
120.671 
182.629 

104.901 
123.438 
199. 114 

13.34 
3.15 
3.52 

8.02 
7.88 
7.88 

12.67 
13.96 
14.80 

25.66 
25.15 
24.90 

Percent, 
66 

1911 

68 

1912 

63 

lUO  to  19;  rate  of  duty,  13  and  20  per  eent: 

leio 

67 

mi 

58 

1912 

58 

19  to  118;  rate  of  duty,  15  and  20  per  oent: 

1910 , 

59 

1011 

1912 

66 
56 

tl8  aod  up;  rate  of  duty,  17  and  20  per  oent: 

1910 

47 

1911 

48 

1912 

48 

You  will  note  that  the  first  two  brackets,  the  foreign  value  of  which  Is  from 
$3  to  IS  per  dozen,  could  be  called  necessities  of  life. 

The  last  two  paragraphs,  the  foreign  value  of  which  is  from  $12  to  $25,  with 
the  duty  added,  these  could  not  be  sold  at  retail  at  less  than  $3  to  6  per  hat, 
and  are  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity. 

Particular  attention  Is  called  to  the  second  bracket  from  $4.50  to  $9,  show- 
ing that  at  an  ad  valorem  of  57  per  cent  to  58  per  cent  the  importations  still 
come  in,  In  practically  the  same  volume,  year  after  year,  showing  that  this  is 
exactly  where  the  balance  between  ourselves  and  the  foreigners  comes  in,  and 
w'here  we  would  have  an  equal  chance  to  compete. 

Particularly  note  that  when  the  ad  valorem  goes  under  55  per  cent  the  volume 
increases  very  rapldfy. 

Now.  what  we  claim  is,  by  reducing  all  of  it  to  55  per  cent  would  be  cutting 
down  the  tariff  on  articles  of  necessity,  retaining  it  on  articles  of  luxury,  and 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  compete  on  the  better  grades. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  55  per  cent  is  the  very  least  that  could  be  given  us 
nnder  a  scientific  revision. 


THE  PELT  HAT  XANTTEACTUEEBS'  TAEIFE  COKHITTEE. 

What's  the  use  of  being  honest?     Our  paragraph  No.  446,  Sched- 
ule N,  has  received  a  cut. 
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Our  help  not  working  three-quarters  of  the  time — ^the  foreigner 
working  overtime — ^increasing  quantities  coming  in  year  after  year 
is  enough  to  cause  anyone  to  fear  results. 

If  there  is  an  industry  that  represents  an  ideal,  the  fur-felt  hat 
business  is  that  one. 

Don't  gouge  the  public — every  dollar  the  consumer  gives  us,  di- 
vided, 6  cents  to  the  manufacturer,  40  cents  to  labor,  balance  for 
material. 

Wages  paid — the  highest  ever.    Prices  of  hats,  the  lowest  ever. 

No  trusts — no  agreements — ^no  hats  sold  abroad  at  a  less  price  than 
home. 

No  absentee  ownership — every  owner  still  working. 

No  watered  stock — what  money  they  have  are  the  savings  of  years 
of  hard  work. 

Not  confined  to  anjr  locality — scattered  over  38  States  are  over  400. 
Don't  you  want  to  give  them  a  pat  on  the  back,  encourage  them  to 
grow?     Give  them  a  chance  to  compete? 

We  appeal  to  you  to  right  this  wrong  and  stand  by  an  industry 
that  represents  the  conditions  that  you  would  like  to  prevail  in  all. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

James  Mabshaix, 

Chairmafu 

Bead  carefully  the  following  data  compiled  from  the  Census  Office 
reports : 

CONCERNING  CENSUS  FIGURES. 

It  is  always  risky  to  select  out  just  the  bottom  line  or  totals  with- 
out also  paying  attention  to  the  qualifying  remarks  that  go  with 
them.  In  the  instance  of  fur  felt  hats,  the  census  dislinetly  states 
there  is  duplication  in  value  on  account  of  hats  being  sold'  in  the 
rough  by  one  manufacturer  and  finished  by  another.  For  instance, 
A  sells  a  body  in  the  rough  ready  to  finish  at  $6  per  dozen,  and  he 
returns  his  gross  sales  to  the  Census  Department  as  $6.  B  buys  this 
hat  and  sells  them  at  $12  per  dozen  and  makes  his  return  to  the 
Census  Department  $12,  as  being  his  gross  sale.  Thus,  one  dozen 
hats  only  worth  $12  goes  into  the  census  figures  as  $18.  B,  of  course, 
returns  $6  of  his  $12  as  material  used. 

In  all  my  briefs  it  is  plainly  shown  that  there  is  a  cash  discount 
of  10  per  cent ;  besides  this  most  manufacturers  figure  an  additional 
6  per  cent  for  selling  and  guaranteeing.  Now,  then,  when  manufac- 
turers return  their  gross  sales  to  the  Census  Department  they  do  not 
take  off  this  percentage ;  therefore  the  gross  sales  should  be,  on  this 
account  alone,  15  per  cent  less. 

To  the  amount  mentioned  as  wages  should  properly  be  added  the 
amount  paid  for  salaries,  because  salaries  are  paid  to  the  office  force, 
engineers,  superintendents,  etc.,  and  the  amount  mentioned  in  the 
census  report  does  not  include  salaries  paid  to  owners. 

Before  making  the  three  statements  above  I  consulted  W.  M. 
Steuart,  chief  statistician  for  manufactures,  the  gentleman  who 
prepared  the  bulletin  giving  the  data  used  in  making  up  the  census 
report,  and  he  confirms  this  view. 
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Concerning  the  labor  cost  given  in  my  brief,  to  make,  assurance 
doubly  sure  I  wrote  to  several  manufacturers  of  this  grade  with- 
out either  of  them  knowing  the  other  was  answering,  ana  ^rhen  these 
figures  came  in  they  did  not  vary  enough  to  speak  of  from  what  I 
have  given ;  and  I  have  had  them  confirmed  since  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Iniited  Hatters  of  North  America  as  being  correct  according  to 
the  bill  of  prices  agreed  upon  between  the  union  and  the  owners. 
Finally,  let  me  say  there  is  absolutely  no  question  but  what  the  labor 
on  this  grade  of  hats  is  50  per  cent  or  more  of  its  cost  and  the  census 
figures  properly  corrected  will  show  this. 


BUX  &  CALDWELL,  688  AND  590  BBOADWAY,  NEW  TOBX,  N.  7. 

New  York,  May  26^  1913. 
Hon.  HoKE  Smfth, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  importers  we  desire  to  present  for  your  considera- 
tion a  few  facts  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  duties  on 
men's  fur-felt  hats,  Schedule  N,  paragraph  446,  of  the  present  law. 

Please  note  the  value  of  manufactured  fur- felt  hats  for  the  year 
1910,  $46,000,000.  The  value  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  vear  of  1912 
(the  largest  year),  $875,000. 

These  figures  were  acknowledged  by  the  representative  of  the 
Fur  Hat  Manufacturers'  Association  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  January  29,  1913. 

Allowing  for  the  slight  duplication  claimed  a  most  liberal  con- 
struction of  these  figures  indicates  that  the  importations  were  only 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  product. 

There  are  452  hat  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
are  not  more  than  10  or  15  concerns  whose  importations  of  men's 
fur-felt  hats  amoimt  to  $5,000  or  more  a  year. 

We  submit  that  an  importation  of  such  small  magnitude  should 
not  be  penalized  by  the  increased  duty  of  the  Payne  bill. 

During  the  last  year,  from  among  the  few  concerns  in  the  United 
States  who  have  been  importing  hats,  at  least  two  or  three  have 
dropped  the  business  as  being  entirely  unprofitable. 

During  the  last  six  months  the  importations  of  men's  hats  have 
decreased  to  a  very  marked  degree.    Figures  are  not  available  to 
prove  this  statement,  but  it  can  be  substantiated  by  inquiry  of  the* 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  or  any  other  port  through  which 
hats  have  previously  been  brought  in. 

These  conditions  show  that  the  importing  hat  business  is  not 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  domestic  manufacturer  is  protected  beyond  all  question,  for 
he  makes  hats  fully  20  to  30  per  cent  better  than  can  now  be  im- 
ported when  compared  value  for  value.  This  is  readily  proven  when 
the  hats  are  shown  up  side  by  side. 

Incidentally  it  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  largest  hat  nianuf  ac- 
tnring  concerns  in  the  United  States  is  reported  as  paying  dividends 
from  25  to  40  per  cent.  It  also  exports  hats  in  large  numbers  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  spite  of  this  reported  "  dangerous  foreign  com- 
petition^" 
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The  importing  hat  business  is  a  fluctuating  one,  subject  to  many 
changes  of  fashion  and  style.  The  reason  a  few  imported  bats  can 
be  sold  is  cimply  because  of  some  inexpensive  but  marked  excellence 
of  finish  or  peculiarity  of  style  or  fad  of  fashion,  and  not  for  any 
other  reason  whatever. 

Allow  us  to  respectfully  suggest  that  the  present  involved  com- 
pound duty,  with  the  increased  duties  of  the  Payne  tariff,  should  be 
changed  to  the  more  logical  straight  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent 
of  the  so-called  Underwood  bill. 

Even  though  that  would  figure  a  slight  increase  in  some  of  the 
higher  priced  grades  over  the  present  tariff,  the  advantages  of  a 
straight  ad  valorem  duty  are  so  marked  as  to  make  that  increase  of 
minor  consideration. 


Far.  367.— DIAMONDS  AND  OTHEB  PKECIOTIS  STONES. 

BEVNET  &  COOLEY,  60  WALL  STBEET,   NEW  YORK,  IT.  7.,  BY  WnXIAX 

S.  BENNET. 

May  10, 1913. 
Hon.  IIoKE  Smith, 

Senate  Office  Building^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  After  the  interview  which  you  courteously  offered 
to  us  on  Friday,  May  9,  we  called  upon  Mr.  Wilkie,  chief  of  the 
Treasury  special  agents,  to  obtain  his  opinion  as  to  the  highest  rate 
on  cut  diamonds  which  would  produce  the  largest  revenue.  His 
views  coincided  completely  with  the  views  which  we  expressed  to 
you  personally  and  in  the  brief.  Mr.  Wilkie  states  that  the  total 
importations  of  diamonds  into  this  country  during  the  past  two  years 
would  not  fill  a  peck  measure.  He  called  attention  to  the  poGsibili- 
ties  of  transcontinental  smuggling  either  on  the  northern  or  southern 
borders,  and  remarked  that  any  or  every  Pullman  sleeper  could 
very  well  be  the  means  of  bringing  quantities  of  cut  diamonds  into 
this  country,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  turn  every  sleeper 
inside  out  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  dutiable  goods. 

We  also  intervieived  Mr.  Curtis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  said  that  he  was  in  a  minority  of  one  in  his  department 
with  respect  to  the  duty.  He  said  that  all  those  in  the  department 
who  come  in  closest  contact  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  were 
opposed  to  an  increase  over  10  per  cent,  but  that  he  personally  thought 
that  a  slight  increase  would  be  safe,  but  not  a  higher  rate  than  15 
per  cent.  This  is  merely  his  opinion,  and  we  respectfully  submit 
that  it  is  safer  to  rely  on  the  actual  experience  of  those  who  come  in 
closest  contact  with  the  matter,  viz,  men  like  Mr.  Wilkie,  Mr.  Hal* 
sted  (Chief  of  the  Customs  Division),  and  Mr,  Loeb,  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York. 

Tn  order  that  you  may  be  completely  advised  with  respect  to  the 
statistics  of  the  importation  of  cut  diamonds,  we  annex  hereto  a 
statement  giving  the  importations  from  1867  to  1912,  both  inclusive. 
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New  York  City,  May  8, 19JS. 
Hon.  Fdbnifold  M.  Simmon6, 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  man  who  has  been  bitten  bv  a  particular  variety  of 
snake  knows  that  that  particular  variety  of  snake  bites. 

If  he  be  a  wise  man.  he  will  not  be  bitten  twice  in  the  same  place 
Hy  the  same  variety  of  snake;  he  may  receive  a  second  bite  through 
l>eing  pushed  in  the  snake's  vicinity  by  an  unfriendly  hand  or  by  a 
hand  unaware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  reptile. 

During  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  certain  importers  of 
and  dealers  in  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones  were  bndly 
bitten  by  a  human  reptile  known  to  a  slij;ht  extent  in  court  and  jnil 
circles  as  a  smuggler;  this  individual  is  a  by-product  of  a  high  tariff; 
fie  waxes  fat  aJid  prosperous  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  tariff 
rates,  and  as  he  accumulates  riches  the  friends  of  good  government — 
(hose  who  would  pay  duties  and  thus  obev  the  low,  but  can  not  by 
reason  of  his  activities — ^lose  riches;  his  ideal  iield  of  operation  is  a 
branch  of  trade  where  commodities  are  of  great  value  but  of  small 
bulk;  he  does  not  attempt  to  smuggle  hales  of  hay  or  hair  mattresses, 
or  even  pins  and  needles:  he  chooses  an  article  such  as  diamonds,  a 
pound  of  which  may  easily  be  worth  $300,000;  or  pearls,  which  may 
be  valued  at  $500,000  and  concealed  in  the  crown  of  his  hsit.  in  his 
^Talking  stick,  or,  peradventure,  in  my  lady's  stocking. 

Now.  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  aforesaid,  was  instituted  by  a  Congress 
artuateid  by  the  laudable  desire  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  such  Con^^ss  had  sworn  to  serve  to  the  best  of  its 
ability. 

The  Members  of  Congress  evidently  reasoned  in  this  wise:  If  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent  on  precious  stones  produces  $1,238,000  (which  it 
did* prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  bill),  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
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will  produce  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  revenue;  almost  anyone 
could  calculate  that,  and  as  precious  stones  are  a  luxury  and  '*  the 
rich  are  getting  richer,"  the  plan  looked  good  to  everybody,  especially 
to  the  smuggler,  for  class  legislation  is  what  he  thrives  on,  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  Here  are  the  results  of  increas- 
ing the  rate  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent : 


Year. 

Rate. 

Imports 
through  cus- 
tomhouse. 

Pnties 
oolleeted. 

1892 

Percent. 
10 
25 
25 
25 

$12,882,000 

4.7:b.ooo 

6.791.000 
2.638.000 

•1.238.  COO 

1»5 

8D4.fKX) 

1396 

1,006.0  0 

1897 

41&000 

Two  years  after  the  act  of  1897,  when  the  duty  on  precious  stones 
had  been  reduced  agHin  to  10  per  cent  and  the  duty  on  uncut  stones 
had  been  removed,  on  which  basis  such  items  now  stand  in  the  sched- 
ules, the  imports  rose  to  $17,200,000  and  have  now  risen  to  about 
forty  millions. 

It  was  through  such  an  experience  that  our  trade  realized  that  the 
higher  the  rate  of  duty  the  less  the  revenue  to  the  Government,  with 
the  incidental  enrichment  of  illegitimate  and  unscrupulous  dealers 
and  the  impending  ruin  of  the  honest  importers.  In  the  words  of  one 
of  our  largest  importers, "  During  the  period  of  the  life  of  the  Wilson 
bill  I  could  only  sit  down  and  look  out  of  jny  window;  I  could  not 
sell  my  goods  on  which  duty  had  been  paid  in  competition  with  goods 
on  which  no  duty  whatever  had  been  paid." 

Now,  Congresses  have  come  and  gone,  and  probably  few,  if  any. 
Members  of  the  present  Congress  have  had  the  actual  experience 
recitei  above,  but  there  are  many  importers  in  business  to-day  who 
have  managed  to  survive  the  well-meaning  but  disastrous  mistakes  of 
past  legislation,  and  it  is  such  merchants  who  are  alarmed,  and  with 
reason,  at  the  proposal  of  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  levy  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  cut  stones.  History 
will  repeat  itself,  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  effects*  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  human  nature  has  changed  for  the  better 
during  the  past  few  years  and  we  are  living  in  the  present,  though 
with  keen  memories  of  the  past. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  smuggling  at  the  present  rate  of  10  per  cent 
is  so  serious  in  its  effects  on  the  business  of  legitimate  importers  that 
for  several  years  our  trade  at  its  own  expense,  at  a  cost  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  annum,  has  maintained' an  association  (now  the 
American  Jewelers'  Protective  Association),  whose  efforts  are  directed 
solely  to  cooperation  with  the  special  agents  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  detect  and  apprehend  smugglers,  and  yet  it  seems  prac- 
tically impossible  to  catch  in  the  act  of  smuggling  individuals  whose 
methods  of  business  are  such  as  to  afford  strong  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing the  integrity  of  their  relations  with  the  Government,  Mr.  Curtis. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Mr.  Halstead,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Customs  of  the  Treasury  Department ;  Chief  Wilkie,  of 
the  United  States  Secret  Service;  and  Mr.  Wheatley,  special  appnt 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  in  charge  at  New  York  City, 
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are  all  on  record  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  duty  on  precious 
stones  is  collectible. 

Again,  foreign  travel  is  continually  increasing  in  popularity,  espe- 
cially with  women,  and  they  are  the  principal  buyers  of  the  retail 
world;  they  are  naturally  free  traders  and  bargain  hunters;  and 
experience  shows  that  the  average  woman,  having  no  respect  for  a 
statute  that  interferes  with  what  to  her  is  an  inalienable  right  to  buy 
where  she  will,  has  no  conscientious  scruples  whatever  against  the 
practice  of  smuggling,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  long  while  before 
even  the  most  strait-laced  and  zealous  collector  that  the  port  of 
New  York  may  obtain  will  not  hesitate  to  strip  and  search  the  women 
of  America  on  their  return  from  abroad.  Yet  such  a  desperate  course 
is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem,  and  even  then  it  will  fail 
to  stop  the  practice  of  smuggling  in  its  entirety,  for  the  ingenuity  of 
those  who  are  determined  to  get  the  better  of  the  Government  is 
beyond  description. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  position  of  our  trade  is  unique  in 
the  following  respect:  Ours  is  the  one  business  wherein  the  interests 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  importers  are  identical ;  the  Government 
wants  revehue,  and  we  desire  to  have  levied  a  rate  of  duty  which  will 
enable  us  to  pay  such  duty  and  thus  create  the  revenue  desired  by  the 
Government.  Smugglers  pay  no  duty,  create  no  revenue,  and  the 
honest  importers,  the  only  source  of  such  revenue,  are  to  be  legis- 
lated out  of  business. 

Again,  if  20  per  cent  duty  or  50  per  cent  duty  or  any  higher  rate 
than  10  per  cent  was  really  collectible,  we  would  from  self-interest 
alone  be  in  favor  of  the  highest  collectible  rate,  for  under  normal 
conditions  the  higher  the  rate  the  less  the  competition,  for  our  smaller 
competitors,  who  in  the  aggregate  do  a  large  volume  of  business, 
would  be  materially  reduced  in  number  through  inability  to  com- 
mand the  necessary  additional  capital. 

Finally,  our  good  faith  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while  some  of 
our  number  carry  stocks  of  goods  valued  at  a  million  dollars  and 
over,  which  stocks  under  ordinary  conditions  would  be  automatically 
enhanced  in  value  in  the  same  percentage  as  that  of  the  increased 
duty,  yet  are  we  unitedly  opposed  to  any  higher  rate  than  10  per 
cent  on  the  cut  stones;  and  if  the  usual  differential  of  10  per  cent  is 
to  be  maintained  between  the  cut  and  the  uncut  stones,  as  it  should 
be,  in  order  to  enable  the  cutting  industry  and  the  numerous  lapidary 
establishments  in  this  country  to  survive,  then  we  respectfully  re- 
quest, in  view  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  that  the  present  schedules, 
Kos.  449  and  555,  be  retained  in  the  exact  form  and  substance  as  they 
now  stand  in  the  statutes. 

AKEBICAK  OEH  &  PEAKL  CO.,  14  AND  16  CHTTKCH  STREET,  NEW  YOKE. 

N.  Y.,  BY  MEYEK  B.  KOTHSCHII.]),  FHESIDENT. 

New  York,  May  7,  WIS. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Senate  Chamber.  Washington^  D.  C, 

Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
diamond,  precious  stone,  and  pearl  schedules,  known  as  Nos.  449  and 
555,  of  the  present  tariff  act.    The  duty  now  is  10  per  cent  on  all  cut 
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diamonds,  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  while  all  rough  diamonds  and 
rough  precious  stones  are  on  the  tree  list.  The  proposed  tariff 
under  the  Underwood  Act  is  20  per  cent  on  cut  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious stones  and  pearls,  while  rough  diamonds  and  precious  stones 
are  taken  from  the  free  list  and  10  per  cent  duty  is  placed  on  them. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  reasons  given  by  the  Ways  and  Meaas 
Committee  for  doubling- the  duty  on  cut  gems  and  pearls  and  talcing 
rough  gems  from  the  free  list  and  scheduling  them  at  10  per  cent. 
Theoretically  we  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with  this  move.  In  fact, 
it  would  seem  no  more  than  just  to  make  articles  of  such  extreme 
luxury  replace  some  of  the  revenue  which  will  be  lost  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  necessaries  of  life. 
We  say  "  theoretically  "  advisedly,  because  practically  it  has  been 
fullv  demonstrated  that  10  per  cent  is  the  limit  at  which  any  ap- 
preciable amount  of  duty  can  be  collected  on  precious  stones  and 
pearJs.  Even  at  that  small  rate,  smuggling  is  quite  rife,  and  it  re- 
quires strong  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  with  the  most 
earnest  cooperation  of  precious-stone  importers,  cutters,  and  dealers, 
to  prevent  smuggling  irom  increasing.  Such  a  thing  as  absoluti'ly 
stopping  smuggling  even  on  a  10  per  cent  basis  for  cut  gems  and 
pearls  is  deemed  by  the  best  posted  Government  officials  to  be  an  im- 
possibility. Our  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  and  border  line  make  it 
an  easy  task  to  smuggle  gems  which,  because  of  their  small  bulk,  can 
be  hidden  in  many  different  waj's;  and  where  a  doUar^s  worth  is 
smuggled  to-day  under  10  per  cent  duty,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
many  dollars  will  evade  the  customs  if  the  duty  is  raised.  Under  the 
proposed  20  per  cent  duty  it  is  probable,  if  this  schedule  should  be 
enacted  into  law,  that  a  reoccurrence  of  the  happenings  under  the  act 
of  1894  will  take  place. 

The  act  of  1894  increased  the  duty  on  cut  precious  stones  from  10 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  leaving  pearls^  however,  at  10  per  cent.  It 
also  took  uncut  precious  stones  from  the  free  list  and  scheduled 
them  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  these  increases  in  duty,  both  on  the  revenue 
and  on  the  business  of  reputable  dealers,  is  a  matter  of  record. 

In  1892,  two  years  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  IBM,  custom- 
house reports  show  that  precious  stones,  cut  and  uncut,  were  im- 
ported amounting  to  $14,521,861 ;  two  years  after  the  passage  of  that 
act  the  imports  through  the  customhouse  dropped  to  $4,618,991.    Two 

^ears  after  the  act  of  1897,  when  the  duty  on  cut  precious  stones  had 
een  reduced  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  uncut  stones  had  been 
put  back  on  the  free  list,  the  importation  rose  to  $17,208,531. 

Probably  as  many  gems  as  ever  will  be  sold  in  this  country^  but 
the  Government  will  receive  practically  no  revenue  at  all,  and  repu- 
table importers  and  dealers  will  be  forced  to  retire  from  business  to 
make  places  for  men  who  will  welcome  this  opportunity  to  drive 
honest  men  out  of  business  and  thrive  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
revenue.  Surely  Congress  will  not  do  this  thing  if  it  fullv  under- 
stands the  situation,  especially  as  every  statement  and  conclusion  in 
this  communication  can  be  readily  verified.  So  much  for  the  cut 
precious  stones  and  pearls. 

Assuming  that  we  have  made  out  an  absolutely  unanswerable  ca?e 
tor  the  retention  of  the  10  per  cent  schedule  on  cut  preciou?  stones 
and  pearls,  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  rough  gems,  which  are  in 
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every  sense  raw  material  and  under  all  reasonable  conditions  should 
remain  on  the  free  list.  Gem  cutting  is  done  by  skilled  wori^men, 
who  receive  high  wages  in  Europe,  and  because  or  the  higher  cost  of 
Jiving  in  this  country  receive  higher  wages  here.  The  increased  cost 
of  cutting  diamonds  in  this  country  solely  because  of  the  wages  paid 
is  estimated  to  be  from  7J  to  8  per  cent,  while  the  increased  cost  of 
cutting  other  precious  stones  is  even  greater. 

The  diflFerential  of  10  per  cent  should  therefore  be  maintained  by 
leaving  rough  gems  on  the  free  list  unless  Congress  proposes  to  drive 
this  industry  out  of  the  country. 

As  a  lifelong  Democrat  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  a  proper 
tariff  law  should  be  enacted,  and  I  am  not  at  all  unmindful  of  our 

flatform  pledgeis  and  of  the  desire  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
arty  to  show  the  people  of  the  country  that  we  do  not  favor  a  tariff 
only  on  the  articles  used  by  the  poor,  but  are  equally  desirous  of 
taxing  the  rich.  The  conditions  surrounding  these  gem  schedules, 
however,  are  peculiar  and  unique  for  the  reasons  we  have  referred  to, 
and  we  believe  that  the  leaders  in  Congress  should  be  manly  enough 
to  face  those  conditions;  and  if,  after  making  inquiries  (which  can 
be  readily  made  of  proper  Treasury  officials),  they  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  statements  contained  in  this  letter  are  correct, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  treat  these  schedules  fairly  and  in  a 
businesslike  manner. 

To  sum  up,  the  only  proper  reason  for  increasing  the  tariff  on 
precious  stones  and  pearls  is  to  increase  the  revenue. 

The  amount  collectible  under  a  higher  schedule  is  probably  less 
than  that  which  can  be  collected  at  10  per  cent. 

The  injury  to  importers,  lapidaries,  jobbers,  and  retailers  in  the 
gem  business  will  be  serious  and  lasting,  while  the  Government  will 
put  a  premium  on  smuggling  and  help  dishonest  men  build  up 
their  business  at  the  expense  of  reputable  dealers. 

The  Government  has  not  been  able  to  stop  the  smuggling  of  pre- 
cious stones  and  pearls  with  every  possible  effort  and  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  amounts  of  money. 

The  Government  will  be  obliged  to  spend  more  money  and  make 
greater  efforts  in  the  future  without  probable  compensatory  results. 

We  are  ready  to  answer  any  questions  and  give  any  further  infor- 
mation or  data  which  you  may  desire. 


DIAXOJTD    TBADS    TABIFP    LE^OUE,    BY    WILLIAX    I.    BOSENTELD    AHB 

OTHEBS    (NO  ADDBESS   GIVEN). 

Bbief  Relatikg  to  Tariff  on  Cut  Diamonds. 

May  7,  1913. 

The  Diamond  Trade  Tariff  League  respectfully  presents  what  it 
deems  controlling  reasons  why  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  on 
cut  diamonds  should  not  be  increased. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported  in  favor  of 
15  per  cent  on  cut  diamonds  and  10  per  cent  on  rough  diamonds; 
the  caucus  approved  a  change  in  the  rate  on  cut  diamonds  to  20  per 
cent,  and  this  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  House. 
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This  brief  is  in  support  of  a  reduction  of  the  House  rate  of  20  per 
cent  to  the  present  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

At  no  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government  has  the  rate  on 
cut  diamonds  exceeded  10  per  cent,  except  in  the  Wilson  bill.  The 
result  of  the  25  per  cent  rate  in  the  Wilson  bill  was  that  the  importa- 
tions of  diamonds  through  the  customhouse  fell  oflP  enormously.  The 
following  table  of  cut-diamond  importations  affords  suggestion  as 
to  the  danger  of  attempting  at  this  time  to  levy  a  duty  in  excess  of 
10  per  cent  and  give  the  experience  of  the  Government  under  differ- 
ent rates  of  duty : 


Imports. 


Vahie 

Datles 

Rate  (per  cent) 


McKinley  tariff. 
1892. 


$12,882,784.00 

n,  238,417.00 

10 


Wilson  tariff, 
1896. 


Din^y  tariff, 
1906. 


82,768,409.03     816,684,700.33 

8692,117.27      81,668,470.30 

25  '  10 


Payne  tariff, 
1012. 


824,511,823.(0 

82,451,182.30 

10 


The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  (other  than  those  for  1892)  from 
the  report  accompanying  the  Underwood  bill,  at  page  283, 

The  figures  for  1892  and  1896  both  include  other  precious  stones, 
although  not  great  in  amount,  whereas  the  figures  in  the  other  years 
relate  only  to  cut  diamonds. 

It  may  be  contended  that  all  importations  fell  off  after  the  Wilson 
bill.    This  is  true,  but  they  did  not  fall  off  in  anythinj^  like  the  pro- 

?ortion  that  diamonds  fell  off.  This  can  be  verified  either  at  the 
'reasury  Department  or  at  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Every  branch 
of  the  diamond  trade  and  that  portion  of  the  Treasury  Department 
which  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  revenue  firmly  be- 
lieve that  while  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  force  the  value  of  diamonds 
smuggled  into  this  country  far  exceeded  the  value  of  diamonds  which 
paid  duty. 

The  figures  hereinbefore  given  show  that  when  the  rate  was  in- 
creased the  result  in  revenue  was  less  in  dollars  and  cents  than  when 
the  rate  was  continued  at  10  per  cent,  and  that  importations  through 
the  customhouse  fell  with  the  increase  of  the  rate  and  rose  with  toe 
subsequent  reduction  of  the  rate.  Ten  per  cent  therefore  produces 
more  revenue  than  25  per  cent.  The  proposed  increase,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  not  an  experiment. 

The  tables  accompanying  the  Underwood  bill  show  the  loss  of 
revenue  because  of  reduction  of  the  rates  on  necessarias  at  about 
$85,000,000.  The  revenue  on  cut  diamonds  is  certain  and  stable  at 
about  $2,500,000,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  entire  trade  and  of  the 
Treasury  Department  an  increase  in  the  rate  will  jeopardize  this  cer- 
tain income.  In  view  of  the  reduction  in  the  revenues  already  alluded 
to  and  which  must  be  made  up  by  an  increase  in  the  rates  on  luxuries 
and  the  income  tax,  is  it  not  the  wiser  course  to  keep  this  certain  in- 
come of  $2,500,000  on  a  luxury  rather  than  fix  a  rate  which  both  pa«ii 
experience  and  the  present  judgment  of  both  those  who  pay  and  those! 
who  collect  indicates  would  result  in  a  great  loss  of  revenue! 

We  can  not  ignore  the  temptation  to  smuggle.  Neither  can  wj 
ignore  the  fact  that  an  increased  rate  coupled  with  an  increasedl 
temptation  to  smuggle  will  compel  the  Treasury  Department  to  si>enil 
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very  much  more  money  in  the  attempt  to  detect  smuggling.  We 
have  consulted  the  Treasury  officials  with  respect  to  these  matters 
and  they  agree,  putting  the  matter  even  more  forcibly  than  we,  and 
we  suggest  that  they  be  invited  to  express  their  opinions.  It  is  no 
ansjwer  to  say  that  if  our  argument  were  applied  to  other  articles, 
that  the  raising  of  dutv  thereon  would  reduce  revenue  from  the  im- 
portation of  such  articles.  For  instance,  an  increase  of  duty  on  iron 
would  not  result  in  smuggling;  an  increase  in  duty  upon  whisky 
would  not  induce  smuggling  to  an  appreciable  extent,  for  the  reward 
is  small  and  the  bulk  is  large,  and  so  with  countless  other  items,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  agrees  on  this  subject  as  well.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  realizes  the  possibilities  that  we  set  forth  in  this 
brief  and  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  opinions  of  those  in  the 
Treasury  Department  having  actual  experience  with  this  subject  and 
based  upon  that  experience,  be  obtained. 

A  great  inducement  to  smuggling  these  goods  is  that  so  much  value 
is  contained  in  so  small  compass.  The  knot  of  a  necktie  can  conceal 
thousands  of  dollars  in  value,  and  a  fortune  may  be  concealed  in  a 
match  box  or  within  the  wrapper  of  a  cigar,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
ways  difficult  to  detect.  No  other  article  of  great  value  can  be  so 
easily  concealed  as  a  precious  stone.  Only  recently  in  the  city  of 
Kew^  York  $18,000  of  diamonds  were  attempted  to  be  brought  in 
through  the  post  office  in  a  small  picture  frame.  Diamonds  are  on 
the  free  list  m  Canada  and  under  a  rate  of  $1  a  pound  in  Mexico. 
The  possibility  of  a  woman  crossing  our  border  lines  at  night  in  a 
Pullman  sleeper  and  bringing  in  a  half  million  dollars  in  diamonds  is 
apparent.  The  fact  that  diamonds  are  on  the  free  list  in  Canada 
and  substantially  so  in  Mexico  also  greatly  facilitates  smuggling, 
as  the  merchants  of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  or  London  can  sell  to 
persons  going  to  Canada  or  Mexico,  make  legitimate  and  proper 
entries  in  their  books,  and  the  buyer  can  bring  his  diamonds  to 
Canada  or  Mexico  and  send  them  across  our  border  at  such  times 
and  in  such  quantities  as  are  most  secure.  Even  with  a  10  per  cent 
rate  smuggling  is  now  going  on.  A  smuggler  was  caught  yesterday 
at  the  port  of  New  York  with  $15,000  worth  of  diamonds  and  jewelry 
in  a  small  chamois  bag  under  his  armpit,  and  was  only  detected  after 
going  through  all  his  baggage,  all  his  clothes,  and. finally  stripping 
him  naked.  Men  now  smuggle  and  take  the  chances  of  detection, 
confiscation,  and  imprisonment  under  a  10  per  cent  duty.  If  men 
such  as  these  take  the  chances,  which  it  is  proved  that  they  do  at  10 
per  cent,  what  chances  would  they  take  with  a  larger  duty?  The 
smugglers  who  have  been  caught  have  not  been  the  ordinary  thieves, 
but  feve  been  theretofore  respected  men  of  business ;  the  trade  and 
the  Treasury  Department  believe  that  much  more  smuggling  is  going 
'm  even  now  than  is  detected,  and  it  is  a  fair  opinion,  for  we  all 
know  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  offenders  are  caught.  In 
addition  to  that  there  is  now  substantially  no  tourist  smuggling,  but 
the  increase  to  20  per  cent  would  encourage  tourists  to  the  attempt, 
and  thus  injure  the  business  of  every  retail  jeweler  throughout  the 
country. 

A  20  per  cent  rate  would  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
honest  importer  to  compete  with  the  smuggler,  and  the  honest  im- 
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porter  would  therefore  be  driven  to  the  expedient  of  either  abandon- 
ing business  until  the  10  per  cent  rate  was  restored  or  of  buying  cut 
diamonds  over  the  counter  with  "  no  questions  asked." 

The  change  made  from  the  rate  proposed  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  the  rate  of  the  caucus,  viz,  from  15  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  on  cut  diamonds,  is  enormous,  and  would  prove  destruc- 
tive of  the  revenue.  We  confidently  assert  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  say  from  its  actual  experience  that  a  change  from  10  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent,  as  proposed  by  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee, 
would  be  an  enormous  increase,  and  one  which  went  the  very  limit; 
5  per  cent  additional,  as  added  by  the  caucus  and  adopted  by  the 
House,  is  terrific.  It  is  a  hundred  per  cent  increase  over  the  increase 
proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  rate  on  diamonds 
to  be  appreciated  should  not  be  estimated  in  percentage,  but  must  be 
measured  in  its  equivalent  in  dollars  and  cents,  which  is  very  great  be- 
cause of  the  exceedingly  large  value  of  the  article. 

The  administrative  features  in  the  Underwood  bill  will  not  prove 
a  barrier  to  smuggling.  The  smuggler  neither  needs  nor  keeps  books, 
as  such.  The  books  of  the  foreign  merchant  will  simply  disclose  the 
fact  of  the  sale,  the  amount  received,  and  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
as  given  to  him,  but  the  article  is  identical  with  thousands  of  other 
articles  of  the  same  class,  bears  no  marks,  and  is  incapable  of  precise 
identification.  There  are  several  instances  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  of  the  tracing  of  stolen  diamonds,  but  these  in- 
stances are  noteworthy,  and  the  stories  of  them  are  like  the  tales  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  and  have  only  resulted  after  expenditure  of  count- 
less effort  and  untold  money.  Such  tracing  may  be  indulged  in 
occasionally,  but  can  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  as  a  prac- 
tice or  a  business. 

Those  who  say  that  a  high  rate  on  diamonds  could  be  enforced  are 
respectfully  referred  to  the  Government's  experience  with  the  opium 
traffic.  The  importation  of  smoking  opium  is  absolutely  forbidden 
under  heavv  penalties.  The  Government  spends  annaally  some 
$200,000  to  enxorce  this  law;  nevertheless  smoking  opium  pets  into 
this  country  despite .Jlie  best  efforts  of  the  Government,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment knows  that  much  more  gets  into  the  country  without  detec- 
tion than  is  detected.  The  proportion  between  bulk  and  value  of 
opium  is  nothing  as  compared  to  diamonds,  for  a  can  of  opium  could 
contain  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds. 

The  entire  diamond  industry  is  united  in  the  opinion  that  the  duty 
on  cut  stones  ought  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent 

To  sum  up,  any  proposed  increase  in  the  rate  above  10  per  cent  en- 
dangers the  revenue,  increases  the  cost  of  collection,  encourages  and 
increases  smuggling,  places  the  honest  importer  who  is  willing  to 
pay  his  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  at  the  mercy  of  the  smuggler, 
and  either  drives  the  importer  from  business  or  makes  him  an  actual 
but  unwilling  supporter  of  the  smuggler  by  obliging  him  to  buy  the 
smuggled  goods. 

For  these  reasons  we  trust  that  no  rate  higher  than  10  per  cent  will 
be  placed  on  cut  diamonds. 
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OXAHA  JEWELERS'  CLUB,  OMAHA,  SOUTH  OXAHA,  AHD  COUNCIL  BLXTPES, 

NEBR.,  BY  HABKY  E.  BYAN,  SECBETABY. 

Mat  8,  1913. 
Hon.  C.  D-  LoBBCK, 

Hotise  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  G. 

Dear  Sir:  The  retail  jewelers  of  Omaha,  South  Omaha,  and 
Council  Bluffs  as  an  organization  wish  to  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed tariff  increase  on  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones. 

Experience  has  proven  the  higher  the  duty  the  less  the  revenue 
to  the  Government  We  refer  to  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  when  there  was 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  the  honest  importer  was 
practically  driven  out  of  business,  and  the  entir^trade,  importer  and 
dealer  alike,  was  demoralized. 

Even  to-day,  with  as  low  a  duty  as  10  per  cent,  smuggling  is 
practiced  extensively.  Our  extreme  international  boundaries  and 
coast  lines  make  this  possible  and  almost  inviting  to  those  who  lack 
both  patriotism  and  business  morality. 

History  will  repeat  itself  if  more  than  a  10  per  cent  duty  is  levied 
on  cut  stones  with  no  duty  on  rough  stones. 

Another  item  worthy  of  consideration:  If  a  10  per  cent  duty  is 
levied  on  rough  diamonds,  practically  all  of  the  American  cutters  will 
return  to  the  other  side. 

We  feel  sure  that  after  careful  consideration  you  can  conscien- 
tiously vote  to  maintain  the  present  duty  with  no  increase. 


HFFAHY   &    CO.,   FIFTH   AVENTTE   AND   THIBTY-SEVENTH    STBEET,    NEW 

YOBK,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  May  10^  1913. 

Hon.  FUBNIFOLD  McL.  SiMMbNS,  ^ 

Cfioirman  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Mf.  Chairman:  We  venture  to  address  you  direct  upon  the  subject 
r^f  the  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  precious  stones,  as  indicated  in 
section  368  of  the  Underwood  bill,  and  to  solicit  your  aid  and  interest 
iD  having  it  remain  as  it  is  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

The  important  considerations  in  the  settlement  of  the  rates  to  be 
idopted  are : 

First.  At  what  rate  will  the  Government  receive  the  largest  reve- 
nue which  can  be  collected  from  these  goods  ? 

Second.  At  what  rate  will  the  industry  of  cutting  and  polishing 
in  this  country  receive  the  greatest  possible  protection  ?  and 

Third.  Shall  the  business  be  carried  on  by  reputable  merchants  or 
illowed  to  revert  to  smugglers  ? 

It  is  onr  conscientious  opinion,  based  upon  long  experience  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  precious-stone  market,  that  a  tariff  of  over 
1<^  per  cent  is  largely  uncollectable,  for  the  reason  that  the  value  of 
Ihe  merchandise  affected  is  so  enormous  that  any  advance  whatever 
i^Ter  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  places  so  great  a  profit  upon  smuggling 
that  it  will  be  simply  impossible  for  the  honest  importer  to  meet  the 
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competition.  Furthermore,  because  pearls  and  precious  stones  are 
so  small  in  bulk  and  so  great  in  value  they  are  the  most  easily 
smuggled  articles. 

Facts  and  figures  prove  that  with  the  duty  at  10  per  cent  a  large 
amount  of  revenue  has  been  collected,  and  that  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
can  not  be  collected.  We  submit  practical  examples  for  the  year 
1893,  under  the  McKinley  bill,  with  a  rate  of  duty  at  10  per  cent,  and 
for  the  year  1896,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  with  a  rate  of  duty  at  25 
per  cent : 


1893. 

1896. 


This  shows  a  loss  of  revenue  to  this  Govcmmont  of. 
(With  as  many  goods  in  this  market.) 


Value  of  «it 

stcmessm- 

ported. 


$14,740,929 
2,768,409 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Percent. 
10 
25 


Daty 
collected. 


$1,4:4.P02 

t»2,u: 


Immediately  afterwards  in  1898,  when  under  the  Dingley  bill  the 
rate  on  cut  stones  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  the  importations  for 
the  first  year  amounted  to  $12,934,752,  and  they  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  value  up  to  the  present  time,  and  in  1912  thev  amounted 
to  approximately  $31,016,389. 

Any  duty  upon  rough  or  uncut  diamonds  is  impracticable,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  Government  employ  or  available  to 
the  Government  capable  of  valuing  uncut  stones.  This,  in  our  opin- 
ion, will  lead  to  wholesale  undervaluations. 


Par.  367.— BOTTOH  DIAHOBDS,  ETC. 

LOUIS    LEVY,    116    BBOAB    STBEET,    NEW    YOBX,    N.    T. 

,      New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  27.  J9JS, 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  that  your  committee  will  receive  briefs 
from  interested  parties  concerning  paragraphs  in  the  proposed  tariff 
bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  quote,  as  per  separate  sheet  herewith,  the  paragraph  in  whicli 
I  am  interested.  This  refers  to  rough  diamonds  (bortz)  as  well  a- 
carbons  (black  diamonds)  used  in  tools  in  factories,  as  well  as  in 
diamond  drills  for  exploratory  work.  If  the  propc-^ed  duty  of  10 
per  cent  is  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  there  can  not  be,  accordimr  tu 
my  idea,  any  objection  to  such  an  assessment.  If,  h«  wever,  the  duty 
was  proposed  as  a  result  of  pressure  brought  ab'  ut  by  importer? 
who  have  considerable  stocks  on  hand  and  who  might  reap  a  oenefit 
by  its  passage,  reconsideration  is  advisable.  I  am  amongst  the  im- 
porters who  have  considerable  stock,  but  if  it  is  proven  that  the 
consumers  will  be  benefited  by  the  free  entry  of  tnese  rou^h  dia- 
monds, I  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  my  personal  profit  in  this 
respect. 
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The  consumers'  rights  to  free  raw  material  not  produced  in  the 
T'nited  States  of  America  is  one  ground  on  which  rough  diamonds 
of  this  particular  class  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  factories  use  this  material  for  polishing  steel  and  grinding 
emery  wheels  and  many  other  purposes,  for  which  no  substitute  has 
yet  been  found.  It  is  therefore  a  necessity  in  advancing  the  progress  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  oi  America. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  would  give  rise  to  considerable  confusion 
and  injustice.  The  price  of  bortz  (rough  diamonds  for  industrial 
purposes)  and  carbons  (rough  black  diamonds  for  tools  and  dia- 
mond drills)  is  a  matter  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  buyer  in 
Europe,  as  a  speculator,  to  buy  them  at  a  low  or  high  figure,  without 
reference  to  any  special  designation  as  to  quajity.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  appraiser  is  likely  to  be  dependent  upon  information 
from  one  of  the  importers  of  the  said  class  of  goods  whose  judgment 
might  be  erroneous,  either  designedly  or  from  lack  of  a  basis  for 
such  judgment.  Judging  the  matter  of  rough  diamonds  for  orna- 
mental purposes  might  be  a  more  exact  science.  I  would  therefore 
advocate  either  free  entry  of  carbons  and  bortz  or  a  specific  duty. 

A  serious  impediment  to  traders  is  likely  to  ensue  as  a  result  of  the 
tariff  law's  lack  of  provision  to  enable  merchants  to  carry  on  this 
business  with  our  Canadian  friends.  If  we  import  these  rough  dia- 
monds and  pay  duty  on  them  we  maj^  find  difficulty  in  exposing  them 
for  hale  in  Canada  and  then  bl'inging  back  the  unsold  quantities, 
l>erause  no  provision  in  the  tariff  law  makes  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  duty  a  second  time  on  the  same  goods.  Can  you  make 
sncli  a  provision? 

If  there  are  any  specific  questions  you  wish  me  to  answer.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  render  such  iniormation  as  may  guide  you  to  do  justice 
in  this  matter,  even  though  the  item  may  be  a  small  one. 

[Inclosure.] 

May  27,  1013. 
Mr.  liouis  Lew,  New  York. 

Deab  Mb.  Levy:  As  ])er  your  request,  we  quote  from  the  tariff  section  of  the 
Jonnial  of  Commerce  dnted  April  8,  1913,  which  we  understand  is  tal^en  from 
the  offlcinl  text  of  the  new  tariff  bill.  H.  R.  10,  «s  offered  by  Underwood,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  April  7,  under  Schedule  N,  sundries,  paragraph 
^2.  reading  ns  follows: 

"Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncut,  and  not  advanced  in 
oinditlon  or  value  from  their  natural  state  by  cleaving,  splitting,  cutting,  or 
other  process.  Including  glaziers'  and  engravers*  diamonds  not  set.  miners' 
diamonds,  whether  in  their  natural  form  or  broken,  and  bort;  any  of  the  fore- 
going not  set,  and  diamond  dust,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
•Yoifrs.  very  truly. 

MiCIIKLSON  &  StKHNBKRG. 


Par.  368.— EHBBOIDEBIES  AND  EMBBOIDEBED  LACES. 

ASSOCIATION  or  MAKUFACTTJREKS  OF  LACES  AND  EMBBOIDEKIES,  ETC., 

BY  DTTDIEY  FIELD  UALONE. 

To  the  honorable  Members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United 
>^tat€S  Senate: 

Presentation  submitted  in  behalf  df  the  association  of  maniifac- 
tiirers  of  laces,  embroideries,  etc.,  of  the  New  York  trade  organiza- 
tion composed  of  upward  of  50  firms  and  companies,  including 
importing  and  domestic  manufacturing  interests. 
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OBJECT  OF  THE  SUBMISSION  OF  THIS  MEMORANDUM. 

1.  To  urge  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  embroideries  and  lace^ 
to  45  per  cent. 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  advisability  of  including  in  a  separate 
schedule  and  a  single  paragraph,  at  a  fixed  and  uniform  ad  valorem 
rate,  the  several  provisions  relating  to  tariff  duties  on  laces  and 
embroideries,  instead  of  scattering  such  provisions  through  four 
different  schedules  as  was  done  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

Paragraph  349,  Schedule  J,  embodies  in  substance  almost  all  that 
will  be  required  in  a  new  schedule. 

I. 

REASONS  FOR  REDUCTION. 

■ 

A.  The  matter  of  revenue. — Governmental  revenue  from  foreign 
lace  importations  will  be  completely  cut  off  unless  the  tari^  on  such 
importations  is  reduced. 

(1)  General  importations. — In  1907  the  aggregate  value  of  laces 
and  embroideries  into  the  United  States  was  $46,403,404;  in  191^ 
the  aggregate  was  $44,94Q,058. 

Instead  of  an  increase  there  is  a  decrease,  although  the  normal 
increase  should  have  been  10  per  ceilt  to  correspond  with  the  increase 
of  population  since  1907. 

(2)  As  to  Lever  goods, — In  1907  importations  of  Lever  goods  from 
England  and  France  was  $19,344,824;  in  1911  such  importations  de- 
creased to  $13,230,234. 

(3)  Nottiiiyham  lace  industry, — ^The  lace-curtain  industry,  the  im- 
portations of  which  in  1903  were  $236,171,  are  to-day  practically  nil. 

(4)  The  situation  in  St,  Gall. — (a)  In  1912  such  decrease  was  over 
9,000,000  francs. 

(6)  In  1912  the  United  States  purchased  of  St.  Gall  32  per  cent 
of  their  output.  In  1907  the  United  States  purchased  45  per  cent 
of  such  output. 

(c)  The  imports  of  embroideries  from  St.  Gall  to  the  United  States 
in  the  three  months  ending  March  31,  1913,  as  compared  witli  the 
same  three  months  in  1912,  shows  a  falling  off  of  5,312.000  francs. 

(d)  The  decrease  in  exportations  from  St.  Gall  in  the  year  1012, 
as  compared  to  the  year  1911,  was  10,000,000  francs;  and  this  de- 
crease, as  the  figures  above  show,  continued  in  1913  in  the  ?jame 
proportion.  If  the  proportion  goes  on  the  revenues  froift  tke  St 
ijall  industry  must  in  time  be  obliterated,  more  especially  as  the 
working  hours  of  75  per  cent  of  the  machines  in  the  St  Gall  and 
Placien  districts  have  been  curtailed  by  25  per  cent. 

In  this  country  the  machines  are  not  only  working  their  full  quota 
.per  day,  but  are  also  being  operated  by  additional  means  of  night 
shifts.  The  revenue  must  inevitably  feel  the  effects  of  such  startling 
decreases,  unless  these  conditions  are  changed.  The  importation  ot 
laces,  embroideries,  etc.,  one  of  the  important  sources  ox  revenue  to 
the  Government,  is  rapidly  becoming  nonexistent  as  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing factor.    A  large  quantity  of  importations  at  moderate  revenue 
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produces  a  bigger  total  than  does  a  moderate  and  ever-vanishing 
quantity  at  high  revenue. 

B.  The  labor  situation  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  and  its 
bearing  onforeion  manufactures. — (1)  Labor  laws  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  prohibit  the  use  of  maenines  in  factories  there  for  more 
than  9  or  10  nours  per  working  day.  No  such  restrictions  obtain  in 
this  country. 

(2)  Wages, — ^The  difference  in  wages  between  operatives  in  this 
country  at  St.  Gall  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  stated.  This  is  due 
to  the  establishment  of  American  standards.  The  salaries  of  design- 
ers run  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  year,  and  of  enlargers  from  $12  to 
$15  a  week.  A  weaver  in  Nottingham  and  Calais  is  paid  by  piece- 
work as  in  this  country,  and  earns  about  $20  a  week  instead  of  from 
$6  to  $20,  as  was  stated  on  behalf  of  domestic  manufacturers. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  such  submission  gives  the  minimum  paid  in 
foreign  factories  and  the  maximum  paid  in  domestic  factories. 

0.  Res^tltn  of  decrease  in  available  markets. — (1)  Owing  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  United  States  supply,  foreign  manufacturers  in  the 
Nottingham  and  Calais  districts  are  maintaining  idle  machines;  (2) 
therefore,  a  large  number  of  foreign  manufacturers  are  contemplating 
transference  of  their  plants  to  this  country;  (3)  hence,  an  increase 
among  internal  producers  is  to  be  expected;  (4)  such  increase  among 
Lome  producers  means  absence  of  revenue  and  heightened  compe- 
tition of  a  kind  disastrous  to  the  home  industry. 

D.  Change  in  the  situation  since  the  McKirdey  Act  and  its  relation 
to  foreiqn  manufacturers. — The  tariff  bill  of  1908  was  designed  to 
protect  infant  industries.  At  the  time  of  its  passage  there  were  only 
700  embroidery  machines  in  the  United  States.  To-day  there  are 
double  that  number.  In  October,  1912,  there  were  3,190.  The  "  em- 
broidery machines"  that  are  set  up  in  the  United  States  to-day  have 
u  capacity  for  manufacturing  $16,000,000  worth  of  goods  a  year-- 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  year  1908. 

The  total  importations  of  goods  in  the  j^ear  1912  were  about 
$37,000,000  duty  paid. 

American  manufactures  of  laces  and  embroideries  amounted  to 
about  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  such  industry  in  1908. 
They  now  amount  to  about  30  ner  cent,  even  though  the  duty  of 
machinery,  which  at  the  time  of  tneir  origin  was  duty  free,  has  now 
been  reestablished.  Moi*  than  this,  this  industry  is  about,  to  be  more 
firmly  reentrenched  by  the  introduction  of  patented  automat  em- 
broidery machines,  whose  makers  are  already  freely  contracting  for 
immediate  delivery  of  these  machines  in  this  country.  The  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  a  high  duty  on  embroideries  and  laces  which 
began  with  the  McKinley  Act  no  longer  exists.  The  protection  af- 
fonled  by  the  tariff  in  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
obviated  the  necessity  for  further  protection. 

E.  The  tariff  act  taxes  necessities  rather  than  luxui^s. — This  act 
of  1009  raised  the  duty  on  articles  which  had  never  been  higher  than 
40  per. cent  to  60  per  cent  and  as  high  as  70  per  cent  on  articles  made 
by  the  Lever  or  Gothrough  machine.  But,  nevertheless,  this  act  of 
lnOO  did  not  apply  to  any  hand-made  laces  which  are  alone  true 
articles  of  luxury.     The  majority  of  the  articles  dealt  with  by  the 
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tariff  are  to-day,  thanks  to  our  higher  standard  of  living,  necessities 
for  almost  all  of  the  population,  and  the  general  demand  for  them 
on  the  part  of  the  consumers  steadily  goes  up  with  the  evermounting 
standard  of  living.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  such  articles  be 
within  reach  of  the  mass  of  consumers  of  all  classes.  To  tax  em- 
broideries which  have  come  to  be  public  necessities  and  to  omit  to 
tax  hand-made  laces  which  are  admittedly  luxuries  for  the  few  is  to 
legislate  in  a  way  that  is  discriminating  and  undemocratic. 

But  although  real  laces  are  admittedly  luxuries,  their  volume  is 
so  comparatively  insignificant  that  for  conven'ence  of  classification 
and  to  avoid  danger  of  smuggling  we  favor  their  inclusion  in  the 
proposed  new  general  schedule  of  laces  and  embroideries,  rather  than 
their  segregation. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  such  reduction  in  tariff  will  permit 
of  the  bringing  in  of  certain  classes  of  imported  goods  at  prices  for 
which  they  can  be  sold  here,  which  goods  at  present  are,  because  of 
their  prohibitive  duty,  not  imported  at  all.  Under  the  proposed  re- 
duction the  consumer  will  get  better  value  for  his  money  and  a  better 
class  of  goods  will  be  imported  for  our  own  market. 

F.  The  duty  rate  in  reality  higher  than  it  appears, — (1)  Such 
duty  is  imposed  not  on  the  baeis  of  foreign  cost  of  production,  but 
on  the  basis  of  foreign  market  price.  In  other  words,  the  ad  valorem 
duty  is  applied  on  the  foreign  manufacturers'  profits  as  well  as  on 
the  foreign  cost  of  production. 

Example :  An  article  costing  $1  to  produce  with  a  20  per  cent  profit 
on  sale  price  makes  the  foreign  market  price  $1.25.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  this  $1.25  is  87  cents  which  is  87  per  cent  of  the  foreign  ca<t 
of  production.  Add  to  this  duty  on  boxes,  coverings,  ocean  freight, 
marine  insurance,  etc..  which  totals  at  least  another  SJ  per  cent,  and 
we  have  a  total  of  91  per  cent  enjoyed  by  the  domestic  manufacturer 
over  the  imported  article.  Now,  a  45  per  cent  rate  which  is  the 
maximum  we  suggest  would  really  amount  to  a  60  per  cent  protection 
over  the  foreign  cost  of  production  to  be  compared  with  domestic 
cost  of  production.  Sixty  per  cent  of  protection  is  ample  for  fair 
and  suitable  consideration  to  the  domestic  industry. 

*  G.  The  "  revolutionary  automat?'' — The  embroidery  industry  oper- 
ates ever  increasingly  upon  a  machinery  basis.  And  such  basis  is  ex- 
tending rapidly  with  the  recent  inventions  and  imptovements.  Thus 
the  labor  item  in  the  total  cost  of  production  is  fairly  negligible 
and  must  in  the  development  of  this  industry  as  in  every  other  in- 
dustry become  more  and  more  so.  It  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  this 
country  in  contrast  to  its  cost  in  European  countries  which  has  been 
the  prime  consideration  for  the  additional  protection  which  the  tariff 
gives. 

Example:  An  illustration  of  the  decreasing  vahie  of  the  labor 
factor  in  the  production  of  this  line  of  goods  is  furnished  by  the 
automat  attachment  to  the  embroidery  machine — one  of  many  in- 
ventions which  has  revolutionized  manufactures  of  embroideries  and 
laces.  The  automat  reduces  the  amount  of  skilled  labor  nece5^:irv 
and  therefore  enormously  reduces  the  cost  of  prod«iotion  of  the 
article.  Bv  use  of  the  automat  the  workmanship  of  a  skilled  stitcher 
can  be  duplicated  without  limit.    One  stitcher  (or  puncher)  can  keep 
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1.*!  automat  machines  supplied  with  work,  and  inasmuch  as  one  of 
these  machines  can  produce  $15,000  worth  of  merchandise  in  a  year's 
time,  one  puncher  can  make  suflScient  cards  to  produce  $225,000  a 
year,  every  dollar  of  which  will  be  of  equal  (juality  and  workmanship. 
Without  such  automat  attachment  the  machmes  now  in  general  use  m 
this  country  would  require  25  equally  skilled  men  to  produce  a  like 
amount.  Up  to  date  there  have  been  only  188  of  these  machines  in 
operation  in  this  country  in  contrast  to  2,000  operating  in  Europe. 
This  machine  has  been  kept  out  of  this  country  on  account  of  the 
patent  rights  owned  by  one  concern.  These  patent  rights  are  now 
about  to  expire  and  the  Eobert  Reiner  Importing  Co.,  the  agents  of 
the  Zahn  automat  embroidery  machine,  are  offering  their  machines 
to  the  public,  and  other  manufacturers  are  now  working  for  their 
immediate  delivery,  so  that  their  use  is  rapidly  becoming  more  wide- 
spread. Such  machines  do  away  with  the  highly  paid  labor  of  the 
stitcher  who  is  earning  from  $27  to  $35  a  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  use  of  this  wonderful 
cost-saving  invention  by  European  manufacturers  and  its  neglect 
hitherto  by  American  manufacturers,  the  latter  were  nevertheless 
able  to  successfully  drive  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States 
of  imported  laces  and  embroideries  down  from  90  per  cent  in  1908 
to  70  per  cent  in  1912. 

AVlien  the  automat  becomes  a  machine  of  general  use  in  America 
the  foreign  manufacturer  must  of  necessity  go  out  of  business,  unless 
to  offset  the  advantage  which  the  automat  supplies  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer  a  reduction  of  tariff  be  offered  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. Conditions  under  which  the  domestic  article  can  be  sold 
at  a  profit  for  less  than  the  foreign  article  comes  to  before  any  profit 
is  made  are  neither  fairly  competitive  ncr  equitable  to  the  mass  of 
consumers  of  all  classes,  within  whose  reach  on  fair  terms  these  arti- 
cles ought  to  be  kept,  for  let  it  be  steadily  remembered  that  these 
iiilicles  are  to  be  regarded  to-day  as  necessities  and  from  every 
standpoint  it  is  desirable  that  the  Government  should  enable  them 
to  remain  so. 

n.  The  possible  reduction  of  duties  upon  cotton  yarns  and  other 
raw  material  and  its  effert  in  the  foreign  embroidery  trade, — Cotton 
yarn  used  in  the  United  Ftates  and  abroad  in  making  the  embroidered 
articles  is  of  Egyptian  cotton.  If  any  reduction  on  yarns  is  to  be 
made  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  situation,  for  the  reason  that  the  home 
manufacturers  argue  they  are  entitled  to  high  protective  duty  because 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  on  the  raw  material  entering  into  their 
products.  The  use  of  imported  material,  however,  is  confined  to  a 
portion  of  home  manufacturers.  The  foundation  cloth  on  which 
inrst  of  the  embroidery  is  made  is  almost  entirely  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. The  yarns  are  the  only  raw  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods  on  the  Lever  machine,  which  are  im- 
pruted  and  on  which  a  duty  is  levied  by  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
matter  c  f  crmmrn  knowledge  that  your  committee  proposes  to  mate^ 
rially  reduce  the  duties  on  this  item.  That  will  mean  that  home 
manufacturers  will  in  the  future  have  comparatively  nothing  to  pay 
n  the  way  of  duty  on  raw  material. 
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II. 
THE  REASONS  FOR  A  FIXED  AD  VALOREM  RATE  AND  FOR  A  SIKGI^  SCHEDULE. 

(1)  As  to  differing  rates  for  goods  made  on  different  machihes. 
Such  method  of  fixing  duties  in  accordance  with  the  particular 

"machine  upon  which  the  article  was  made  was  inserted  in  the  tariff 
of  1909  and  is  unprecedented  and  most  confusing.  It  raises  imneces- 
sary  questions  as  to  the  character  of  the  machine  involved  and  opens 
the  door  to  colorable  changes  in  the  names  and  characters  of  the 
machines  in  order  to  prevent,the  product  under  more  favorable  para- 
graphs of  the  law  than  was  contemplated  by  the  lawmakers.  On 
whatever  machine  the  article  is  made  the  product  remains  lace  or 
embroidery  and  they  are  used  essentially  for  the  same  purposes. 

(2)  The  necessity  for  fixed  and  uniform  ad  valorem  rates. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  fair  administration  of  the  law  to  do  away 
with  confusion  and  complications  and  to  enable  those  engaged  in 
this  business  to  know  what  duties  they  should  count  on.  Hence  the 
desirability  of  fixed  ad  valorem  rates  on  these  embroidered  articles, 
regardless  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed.  Under  the 
present  law  laces  and  embroideries  furnish  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
revenue  collected  from  import  duties  in  1910  and  1912,  and  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  conscientious  attention.  These  articles  pay  rates 
which  depend  upon  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed;  that 
is,  those  rates  differ  if  the  product  is  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  of 
cotton,  flax,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  ii  it  be  composed  of  silk  or 
contain  metal  threads  or  imitation  silk  or  horsehair,  etc.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value.  The  same  lace  or  embroidery  mav 
contain  metal  threads,  cotton,  silk,  imitation  silk,  or  horsehair.'  Encf- 
less  confusion  results  and  the  importer  frequently  can  not  know  defi- 
nitely under  what  classification  the  particular  article  he  is  bringing 
in  is  going  to  be  put. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  above  stated,  it  is  worth  noting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  that  this  country 
is  doing  active  business  with  Canada  in  American  made  embroid- 
eries. If,  therefore,  American  made  goods  can  be  sold  by  Canada  in 
competition  with  foreign  articles  where  they  pay  the  same  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  and  where  the  American  made  goods  therefore  enjoy  no 
protection  whatever  as  against  foreign  made  goods,  it  is  ob%ious*that 
a  duty  of  60  per  cent  is  /uncalled  for  here  and  must  tend  to  the  final 
elimination  of  the  foreign  article. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  fair  conditions  of  competition:  to 
prevent  the  elimination  of  foreigii  production  in  laces  and  embroid- 
eries, and  hence  to  prevent  annihilation  of  very  profitable  soiirces  of 
revenue;  to  make  available  to  all  consumers,  rich  and  poor,  a  class  of 
goods  which  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  necessities;  and  to  deal 
fairly  by  an  important  class  of  revenue  contributors,  namely^  the 
manufacturers  of  foreign  embroideries,  it  is  important,  pi-ogrossive. 
and  in  line  with  the  policj^  laid  down  by  Mr.  Underwood  when  he 
said  that  the  purpose  of  this  tariff  bill  was  not  to  disturb  legitimate 
industries  but  to  keep  them  on  a  competitive  basis,  so  that  profits 
should  not  be  protected  and  revenues  should  be  collected  for  the 
Government,  that  such  revision  of  the  tariff  relating  to  laces  and 
embroideries  be  adopted- 
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AIFBSD  H.  BABBE  AND  AXEXANDEK  JAXIESON  &  CO.,  BY  C.  B.  BBETZ- 

FELBEB,  HEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  May  22^  1913. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

ConiTmttee  on  Finance^  United  States  Senate: 

I  would  respectfully  present  to  your  honorable  committee  a  memo- 
randum of  the  possible  effect  and  scop^  of  the  provision  of  paragraph 
368  (H.R.  3321),  reading: 

Woven  fabrics  or  articles  from  whicli  threads  have  been  omitted,  drawn, 
punched,  or  cut,  leaving  open  spaces  in  which  figures  or  designs  are  formed 
bj  threads  other  thnn  the  threads  of  the  fabric,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
Uie  threads  of  the  fabric  not  including  hemstitching  or  spoke  stitching. 

The  reason  that  this  memorandum  is  presented  is  that  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  above  descriptive  language  is  applicable 
to  Scotch  madras,  a  loom-woven  article  of  cotton  in  which  extra 
filling  threads  are  introduced  in  the  process  of  weaving  and  clipped 
or  cut  for  the  purpose  of  forming  figures  or  designs.  It  is  the 
opinion  and  understanding  of  some  of  the  experts  and  customs 
officials  in  New  York  that  the  manner  of  its  construction  would  cause 
duty  to  be  assessed  on  such  madras  muslin  under  the  said  paragraph 
368,  if  enacted  as  it  now  reads,  although  all  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  include  this  article. 

For  this  reason  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  wording  of  this 
paragraph,  so  as  to  clearly  exclude  from  the  purview  of  this  pro- 
vision, which  is  intended  to  cover  drawn  work,  all  figure-woven 
fabricsusuch  as  madras  muslin  and  dotted  and  figured  Swisses.  It 
this  matter  is  not  cleared  up,  it  is  clear  that  endless  litigation  would 
follow  and  undue  hardship  will  be  imposed  on  the  importers  of  this 
class  of  merchandise.  As  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  cover  this  merchandise,  we  are  quite  certain  that  your  honorable 
committee  will  not  be  averse  to  amending  it  so  as  to  clearly  exclude 
same. 

Madras  is  a  cotton  material  used  by  people  of  the  middle  class  to 
decorate  their  homes  and  takes  the  place  of  the  more  expensive 
lace  curtains.  For  years  it  has  been  subject  to  classification  as  cotton 
cloth,  .subject  to  aiitional  rate  of  duty  for  having  extra  threads, 
and  the  average  duty  has  been  below  40  per  cent.  The  duty  carried 
by  paragraph  368  is  60  per  cent,  so  that  if  brought  within  this  para- 
graph, there  would  be  an  increase  of  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  this  class 
of  merchandise. 

Paragraph  368  is  meant  to  cover,  as  I  understand,  drawn-work 
articles.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  class  the  madras  ma- 
terial with  drawn-work  articles,  and  no  valid  reason  could  now  be 
advanced  for  so  treating  this  class  of  merchandise.  The  figures  or 
designs  in  madras  articles  are  not  formed  by  the  introduction  of 
threads  to  take  the  place  of  threads  drawn  or  cut  from  the  fabric, 
but  are  integral  parts  of  a  madras  muslin  fabric  as  it  is  woven  and 
are  threads  of  the  fabric. 

Although  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  not  intended  to  include  this 
merchandise  in  paragraph  368,  and  although  the  foregoing  reasons 
would  seem  to  clearly  show  this,  still  it  seems  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  experts  that  because  the  madras  material  has  been  subject  to 
duty  as  containing  extra  threads,  and  because  these  extra  threads 
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.^r*?  cnt  in  onler  to  form  the  designs  and  figures,  that,  therefore,  it 
i,ia*>   w  luoluded  within  the  descriptive  laAguage  of  paragraph^. 

^Vti  V   i^'^ii»^*^tion,  attention  is  called  to  Claflin  v.  United  States 

^  I L^  t?  evL  Kep.,  259) ,  in  which  case  it  was  held  that— 

•^1*V'uii^'\*i^^'^^'*"*^^^  ^*^  figures  produced  In  the  process  of  weaving  with 
''  iHiin  rnl  .  J»cquard,  swivel,  drop-box  leno,  or  other  loom  attachment  fal. 
'^'  ut?r  ih^Tt  VJ!^^**^^'*^  ^^  paragraph  313,  act  of  1S97,  as  cotton  cloth,  "  In  wWcii 
*^'^'':  ..-^^Kii  .\^J  ordinary  warp  and  filling  threads  have  been  introduced  !n  the 
^  ^i-ov^ess  Mf  waving  to  form  a  figure." 

l»  the  report  in  this  case  the  following  syllabus  is  found : 

1  »rh^n  wkJ  ^^  ^^^'  paragraph  313,  Imposing  an  additional  duty  on  "cotto^x 
•"  -Xl  hi  tK  ^'^^^  ^^^°  ^^^  ordinary  warp  and  filling  threads  have  been  in  nv 
•■'^' Vwii  7^  -  process  of  we:iving  to  form  a  figure,"  applies  to  cotton  gixxls 
^^'''rt^MirLT  ^**'"»s"  or  "damask"  poods,  which  are  "ornamental,  with  s\vcs\* 
**v*  "thi^t^*^^^"  ^^  ^^'  indei)endent  filling  threads  introduced  for  hat  pun^se" 
*  m\kl^  tif  "«^  ^^ng  an  integral  part  of  the  fabric,  and  the  iKjrtions  not  neeileil 
t^  u  *  K^  ine  ngnre  being  cut  off  after   he  weaving  process  is  concluded. 

in  this  connection  a  decision  of  the  general  appraisers,  numbered 
^<1N  is  interesting,  and  a  synopsis  thereof  is  here  given: 

iVttou  cloth  containing  figures  in  various  designs  produced  in  the  process  of 
^vtviuug  by  means  of  the  Jacquard.  swivel,  drop-box,  lino,  or  other  loom  attach- 
u»e»u,  with    breads  introduced  in  the  warp  or  filling  of  the  character  following 
,nv  dutiable  under  paragraph  313.  act  of  1807  (323,  ac   of  1909)  ;   (1)  such  ns 
tiave  threjuls  which  float  loose  between  the  figures  on  the  baclj  of  the  fftbr\v^, 
^»r  which  have  been  clipped  off  after  weaving;  (2)  such  as  have  figure  thread? 
>v hi 'h  pursue  a  zigzag,  wavy,  or  serpentine  course,  whether  partly  clipped  or 
u^»t  Mo)  such  as  have  threads  running  parallel  to  the  ordinary  warp  or  ord\\vtvT5 
rt»»lnst.  hnt  which  He  wholly  or  nios  ly  on  top  of  and  additional  to  the  ^e;irp  or 
tlUlug;  (4)  such  (In  either  case)  as  have  figure  threads  which  are  not  neces- 
^iry  to  the  Integrity  or  stability  of  the  fabric,  or  where  the  fabric  woulA  Yiiv'^^ 
\HHn\  iHMfect  If  they  had  not  been  introduced.    G.  A.  4803  (T.  D.  22604). 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Scotch  madras  has  been  cow- 
5»ideml  by  the  department  as  merchandise  having  extra  threads,  and 
tho  Rjiiu-es  and  designs  of  whicli  are  made  by  the  clipping  of  these 
oxtrn  threads  after  weaving.    For  this  reason  there  is  just  sufficient 
justification  for  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  within  the  descriptive 
jangniige  of  the  present  paragraph  368.  and  for  which  reason   'we 
iHvspoctively  ask  that  that  paragraph  be  amended  so  as  to  clearly  ex- 
ohide  this  merchandise  and  put  it  in  the  competitive  class  with  simWai 
grades  of  cotton  goods. 

We  suggest  that  the  paragraph  might  be  amended  by  the  additioT 
of  the  words: 

Nor  CO  ton  cloth  flgure<l  in  the  process  of  weaving  by  means  of  J«e<i\iarV 
nwivel,  drop-box,  lino,  or  other  loom  attachment,  with  or  without  clipped  ttirc^a^li 


ASSOCIATION   OF  AXEKICAH  EMBBOIDEKT  AKB  LACS  XAKITFACmTSlSS 

(INC.)*  BT  A.  H.  XTTKSHEST.  PBESIDSKT  (NO  ABDB.S88  GIVJKB>^ 

Embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  are  pure  luxuries. 

To  make  clear  our  conception  of  the  real  necessities  of  life  ^jicl  t^ 
luxuries,  we  suggest  the  following  classification : 

Absolute  necessities :  Plain  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

Seminecessities :  The  more  varied  food  and  such  shelter  as  is  eoi  i 
monly  enjoyed  by  civilized  nations. 
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Semiluxuries :  Articles  used  or  worn  because  of  the  rigid  customs 
(if  a  community,  which  also  serve  purposes  of  utility,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  kid  gloves. 

Pure  luxuries:  Articles  of  adornment  which  serve  no  purpose  of 
utility,  such  as  embroideries  and  laces. 

Any  woman  may  be  well  and  fashionably  dressed  for  any  occasion 
without  the  use  of  embroideries  or  embroidered  laces  as  a  decoration ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  several  million  dollars  worth  of  cheap  em- 
broideries made  in  the  United  States,  such  as  are  used  by  the  masses 
as  luxuries,  which  are  sold  on  a  basis  equivalent  to  30  or  45  per  cent 
duty  because  of  keen  domestic  competition. 

We  advocate  an  increase  in  duty  from  60  to  70  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  and  kindred  articles,  the 
product  of  the  shuttle  and  hand-embroidery  machines,  as  contained 
m  paragraph  349,  Schedule  J,  under  various  designations,  fear  the 
following  reasons : 

The  competition  among  the  domestic  manufacturers  has  already 
caused  the  foreign  manuiacturers  to  lower  their  prices  materially  on 
the  very  limited  line  of  competitive  goods  which  the  present  inade- 
quate rate  of  tariff  permits  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 

More  competition  would  hold  in  check  such  enormous  advances  as 
obtained  in  1906,  when  the  importers  demanded  and  received  prices 
in  many  cases  50  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  to-day.  It  would 
cause  a  reduction  in  the  foreign  prices  of  competitive  goods  to  the 
extent  of  fully  one-half  of  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  duty,  taken  from 
the  profits  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  importers;  and  the 
greater  domestic  production,  operating  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  would  cause  a  general  lowering  of  prices  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  Several  million  dollars  worth  of  the 
cheapest  class  of  embroideries  are  being  made  and  sold  in  this  coun- 
try on  a  basis  of  less  than  45  per  cent  duty.  The  additional  duty 
would  affect  almost  exclusively  the  finer  and  most  luxurious  em- 
broideries and  embroidered  laces. 

A  higher  duty  would  cause  further  progress  to  be  made  by  the 
American  manufacturer  and  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

All  of  the  important  inventions  to  improve  the  embroidery  machine 
within  the  past  20  years  have  originated  in  the  United  States  and 
have  been  developed  by  American  capital  in  this  country.  The  for- 
eign manufacturers  have  profited  by  these  inventions  to  undersell 
us  in  our  own  market  on  fully  four-fifths  of  the  competitive  goods. 

During  the  period  prior  to  1891,  when  the  duties  imposed  were  only 
»35.  31f,  and  40  per  cent,  competition  with  foreign  countries  was 
impossil)le.  Almost  the  entire  industry  depended  upon  what  is  known 
in  the  ti*ade  as  "  job  work,"  "  special-order  work,"  or  "  fashion  fads." 
Parties  were  tempted  to  engage  in  this  industry  when  fashions  were 
favorable;  when  unfavorable,  many  manufacturers  failed  or  aban- 
doned the  business.    Of  the  first  hundred  a  few  only  are  left. 

Since  1891  American  inventions  have  changed  this  condition  of 
affairs  to  a  limited  extent,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  make  some  of  the 
coarser  grades  of  embroideries  requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  labor. 
The  labor  cost  here  is  about  three  times  the  rate  prevailing  in  Europe. 
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Eliminating  embroidered  handkerchiefs  as  an  article  of  manufac- 
ture, there  is  about  $1^,000,000  total  production  in  this  country,  of 
which  $5,000,000  is  "  job  work,"  etc.  Three  million  dollars'  worth  is 
embroideries  sold  on  a  basis  of  less  than  45  per  cent  duty,  because  the 
material  is  the  chief  part  of  the  cost,  the  labor  in  proportion  being  in- 
significant. Adding  together  the  $5,000,000  and  the  $3,000,000  and 
deducting  this  sum  from  $14,000,000  leaves  $6,000,000  of  competitive 
embroideries  that  are  manufactured  in  this  country.  Of  these  com- 
petitive goods  there  are  $18,000,000  imported  foreign  value  (equal  to 
$28,800,000  domestic  value),  plus  the  $6,000,000  domestic  production, 
equals  $34,800,000.  Thus  we  are  making  a  trifle  more  than  one-sixth 
01  these  competitive  goods,  while  nearly  five-sixths  are  imported. 

With  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  duty  the  foreign  manufacturers 
could  easily  reduce  their  prices  5  per  cent  or  more,  and  as  the  domestic 
goods  of  a  better  quality  would  require  finer  yams  and  finer  cloths, 
for  which  a  high  duty  or  an  equivalent  higher  price  must  be  paid, 
there  would  remain  only  a  net  advantage  of  about  4  per  cent. 

The  advantage  of  the  remaining  4  per  cent  would  enable  us  to 
manufacture  an  additional  $2,000,000  worth  of  foreign  value  of  em- 
broideries and  embroidered  laces,  or  $3,200,000  worth  domestic  value. 

This  amount  would  furnish  the  equivalent  employment  to  labor  of 
$4,000,000  worth  of  such  goods  as  we  now  produce,  because  of  the  in- 
creased proportion  of  labor  entering  into  the  cost  of  these  finer  goods. 

The  figures  submitted  by  an  importers'  association  are  $24,000,000 
importations,  $16,000,000  domestic  production.  Deducting  the 
$5,000,000  worth  of  "  job  goods,"  etc.,  and  the  $3,000,000  worth  of 
goods  sold  under  the  45  per  cent  rate,  we  have  $8,000,000  domestic 
production  of  competitive  goods.  The  $24,000,000  plus  60  per  cent 
equals  $38,400,000,  and  adding  this  to  the  $8,000,000  domestic  produc- 
tion makes  a  total  of  $46,400,000  domestic  consumption  of  competi- 
tive goods.  This  shows  that  the  domestic  industry  manufactures  a 
trifle  more  than  one-sixth  and  the  foreign  manufactures  nearly  five- 
sixths  of  our  total  consumption. 

These  figures  are  confirmed  by  considering  the  following  facts:  A 
corporation  with  capital  of  50,000,000  francs  ($10,000,000)  has,  in 
Switzerland,  the  largest  embroidery-manufacturing  plant  in  the 
world,  and  also  has  the  largest  plant  in  the  United  States.  The 
product  of  both  plants  is  practically  all  for  our  home  consumption. 
This  concern  has  had  embroidery  machines  here  since  1894,  and  ha:* 
owned  the  patent  rights  on  the  automatic  embroidery  machine  both 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  for  over  five  years.  In  order  to 
gain  by  their  investments  in  the  patents  before  their  expiration,  it  was 
necessary  for  this  corporation  to  erect  the  greatest  number  of  ma- 
chines that  could  be  operated  profitably  in  the  United  States*  They 
therefore  erected  89  ten-yard  machines  here;  but  they  operate  in 
Europe,  to  manufacture  almost  exclusively  for  this  country^  the 
equivalent  of  432  ten-yard  machines.  This  corporation  has  83  per 
cent  of  its  machines  in  Europe,  and  only  17  per  cent  in  this  country. 
It  has  in  use  every  known  improvement  for  making  embroideries, 
and  the  controlling  officers  of  tins  corporation  are  United  States  citi- 
zens. It  has  no  royalties  to  pay ;  having  built  quantities  of  automats. 
they  can  own  them  at  lowest  cost,  while  other  parties  pay  machine 
builders'  profits  and  royalties,  amounting  to  about  $2,500  per  machine. 
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This  is  conclusive  proof  that  we  need  a  higher  duty  to  establish 
proper  competition  between  the  United  States  ajid  foreign  countries, 
and  that  all  the  improvements  in  machinery  known  or  to-day  will 
not  materiaUy  change  the  ratio  between  imports  and  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

The  next  largest  embroidery  house  imports  more  than  four-fifths 
of  its  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces,  and  buys  and  manufac- 
tures here  less  than  one-fifth  of  these  goods. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  embroideries  and  embroidered 
laces  can  not  under  present  conditions  be  made  in  this  country  to 
compete  with  foreign  made  goods  is  that  whereas  several  American 
citizens  who  are  engaged  in  nie  industry  in  Europe  and  have  erected 
large  plants  to  furnish  employment  to  foreign  labor  have  become 
millionaires,  to  our  knowledge  no  one  of  the  many  people  who  have 
endeavored  to  build  up  the  industry  under  the  United  States  flag  has 
become  rich.    Many  of  them  have  become  bankrupt. 

The  consumer  has  enjoyed  a  material  reduction  in  prices  through 
American  improvements  in  machinery,  and  because  of  keen  domestic 
competition.  The  work  people  earn  more  than  average  wage.  The 
industry  has  been  establishea  in  many  States. 

The  desired  70  per  cent  duty  would  be  far  from  placing  the  domes- 
tic industiy  in  a  position  to  compete  on  eq[ual  terms  with  Europe  in 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  there  will  be  any 
change  in  the  proportion  of  wages  between  the  United  States  and 
those  paid  abroad. 

If  the  entire  revenue  for  the  Government  could  be  obtained  from  a 
few  luxuries  through  fixing  rates  as  high  as  200  or  300  per  cent  that 
would  be  the  ideal  form  of  taxation.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  high  price  for  articles  which  do  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  living.  A 
pearl  weighing  a  small  fraction  of  an  ounce  brings  a  price  equal  to 
the  earnings  of  a  skilled  workman  during  a  lifetime.  As  luxuries 
have  no  high  price  their  rates  of  duty  can  never  be  considered  high. 

In  1873,  1884,  and  1893  many  manufacturing  establishments  re- 
duced salaries  and  wages.  There  was  a  general  revision  downward. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  instances,  in  spite  of  hard  times,  advances  in 
salaries  were  made^  showing  that  in  practice  the  best  business  prin- 
ciples indicate  that  when  readjusting  salaries,  wages,  or  duties,  no 
arbitrary  rule  should  be  followed.  The  rate  should  be  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  covering  each  individual  case. 

What  would  one  think  of  a  merchant  who,  when  reducing  salaries, 
did  not  recognize  the  value  of  the  few  selected  people,  and  by  re- 
ducing their  earnings  force  them  to  accept  employment  with  com- 
peting houses? 

Legislation  has  forced  United  States  citizen?  to  build,  ororanize,  and 
operate  embroidery  factories  in  Europe.  Should  not  tariff  legislation 
gnve  at  least  an  equal  chance  to  the  United  States  citizen  to  develop 
the  embroidery  industry  in  this  country  rather  than  compel  him  to 
build  it  up  in  a  foreign  country  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  labor? 

A  higher  duty  will  prove  a  great  uplift  to  the  industry,  as  a  better 
class  of  goods  could  then  be  made,  thus  furnishing  opportunities  to 
the  work  people  to  perfect  their  skill,  earn  better  wages,  and  obtain 
more  regular  employment. 
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There  are  350  domestic  manufacturers  usins  shuttle  embroidery 
machines,  competing  with  each  other.  Any  pecuniary  advantage  lo 
the  manufacturers  will,  because  of  this  keen  competition,  revert  to 
tlie  consumer. 

When  we  consider  further  that  the  labor  included  in  the  cost  of 
imported  goods  is  in  very  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  cost  of 
the  domestic  output,  we  find  that  from  the  standpoint  of  employment 
of  people  the  total  consumption  of  competitive  goods  furnishes  about 
12^  per  cent  of  employment  to  labor  in  this  country  and  87^  per  cent 
in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  long  struggle  to  build  up  the  domestic  industry,  American 
manufacturers  spent  hundreds  of  the  isands  of  dollars  in  the  develop- 
ment of  inventions  to  cheapen  the  tK)st  of  production,  and  for  the 
past  20  years  all  the  essential  and  inportant  inventions  to  improve 
the  embroidery  machine  have  been  made  by  American  citizens. 

The  introduction  of  these  machines  into  Europe  has  benefited  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  enabling  him  io  produce  embroideries  cheaper 
and  to  continue  to  undersell  us  to  the  extent  of  at  least  four-fifths 
of  the  domestic  consumption  of  competitive  goods.  United  States 
citizens  who  invested  their  money  in  making  these  experiments  and 
improvements  have  not  realized  the  aggregate  amount  of  money 
expended. 

There  never  has  been,  nor  can  we  see  any  possibility  of  there  being, 
an^  monopoly  or  combination  in  the  embroidery  business  to  maintain 
prices,  as  a  thrifty  workman  can  save,  within  a  couple  of  years,  suffi- 
cient to  start  and  carry  on  a  successful  business.  A  laige  portion  of 
the  manufacturers  of  to-day  have  so  commenced. 

The  increase  of  domestic  production  does  not  indicate  that  impor- 
tations are  lessened.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  embroidery  business 
grew  in  the  United  States,  importations  were  increased  through  the 
original  ideas  evolved  in  the  domestic  industry  being  often  appro- 
priated by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  copies  the  articles  for  im- 
port into  our  country.  The  importations  last  year  would  have  been 
much  greater  had  it  not  been  for  that  freak  of  fashion — ^the  narrow 
skirt — which  reduced  the  size  of  embroidered  undergarments  to 
about  one>half  their,  accustomed  size  or  eliminated  them  alto^ther. 

We  appreciate  the  existing  disinclination  to  increase  tariff  rates, 
but  we  can  not  admit  the  possibility  that  the  Government,  while  re- 
ducing the  tariff  to  promote  competition  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer, would  arbitrarily  refrain  from  raising  the  tariff  in  an  instance 
where  it  furthers  alike  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  of  home  in- 
dustry and  assures  additional  revenue  to  the  Government.  An  ad- 
vance in  rates  will  show  that  the  action  of  Congress  is  not  inimicai 
to  the  interests  of  domestic  industries,  but  that  each  case  is  ludired  on 
its  merits. 

The  10  per  cent  advance  in  the  tariff  which  we  advocate  will  not 
only  help  the  domestic  industry,  but  it  will  benefit  the  consumer  and 
will  bring  to  the  Government  an  increase  in  revenue. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  provisos  in  paragraph  349  be 
retained. 
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Far.  368.— COACH  LACES. 

TEE  BBIBGEPOBT  COACH  LACE  CO.,  806  WOOD  AVENTTE,  BY  W.  W.  NABA- 

HOBE,  PBESIDEKT. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  10^  19 IS. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

United  States  Senate,  Senate  O-ffice  Building, 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  received 
from  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  which  we  received  in  reply  to  a 
letter  requesting  them  to  assist  us  in  influencing  the  buyers  of  limou- 
sine automobiles  to  use  American-made  clcth  and  lace.  This  verifies 
the  claim  we  made  in  our  brief  (a  copy  of  which  we  are  also  inclos- 
ing) submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  these  laces  under  the  present  rate  of  duty.  (Sched- 
ule K,  par.  383.)  In  the  Underwood  bill  (Schedule  N,  sundries, 
par.  369)  the  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound  is  the  only  reduction  made. 
TNTiile  this  seems  very  slight,  it  is  nevertheless  15  per  cent,  as  100 
yards  of  lace  weighs  16  pounds,  and  the  reduction  of  50  cents  per 
pound  makes  $8  on  100  yards,  which  is  equal  to  8  cents  per  yard.  As 
this  lace  sells  fcr  55  cents  per  yard,  this  makes  a  reduction  of  15 
per  cent,  which  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  for  the  past  four  years 
we  have  had  the  severest  kind  of  competition  until  at  the  present 
time,  as  stated  above,  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  moncpc  lized 
the  American  market  (refer  more  especially  to  automobile  laces). 

Considering  the  words  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co,,  "  The  bny<»rs 
of  inclosed  bodies  absolutely  insist  on  getting  imported  cloths  and 
laces,"  why  is  it  necessary  to  cut  the  duty  on  this  most  extravag?mt 
ln.\iiry,  which  is  sold  only  to  the  high-salaried  and  wealthy  people? 
If  it  is  for  a  matter  of  competition,  that  point  has  already  been 
reached  under  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  if  the  duty  was  twice  what  it  is  at  the  present  time  it 
would  only  check  the  importation  of  cloth  and  lace  to  a  very  small 
extent,  as  the  duty  on  the  lace  used  in  one  limousine  automobile  is 
about  $10.  To  a  Duyer  of  a  car  costing  $5,000  this  would  be  a  very 
^Tnall  item,  but  it  means  a  great  deal  to  American  capital  invested 
b  looms,  as  well  as  to  the  200  families  that  are  represented  by  the 
weavers  of  this  lace  made  in  the  United  States. 

[Inclosuro.l 

May  29,  1913. 
The  Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Co.. 

Bridgeport,  Conn, 

OFXTI.EMEN  :  Your  letter  of  the  23d  instant  nddresped  to  our  Mr.  W.  C.  Leland 
has  been  bnnded  to  the  writer  for  reply. 

With  reference  to  the  nisterlals  which  you  are  manufacturing,  these  are  not 
citable  for  our  use  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  huyers  of  inclosed  bodies  abso- 
lutely insist  on  getting  imported  cloths  and  laces.  Under  these  conditions  we 
are  compelled  to  purchase  imported  goods. 

While  we  would  like  very  much  to  patronize  home  industries,  at  the  same  time 
we  have  to  find  a  market  for  our  product,  and  if  we  do  not  buy  something  that 
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18  wanted  by  the  purchasing  public,  there  is  no  use  manufacturing  somethiii^ 
they  do  not  want  and  store  it  in  our  warehouses. 

If  the  Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Co.  can  convince  buyers  of  inclosed  bodie^^  in 
which  these  goods  are  used  that  the  American  goods  are  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  the  imported,  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  purchase  9jme,  as  it  would  N* 
money  in  the  automobile  manufacturers*  pocket,  as  we  can  not  ask  any  e\trr 
profit  on  the  car  itself  when  using  foreign  makes. 

We  would  be  only  too  willing  to  cooperate  with  your  good  selves  !n  eduofttiD^ 
the  American  public  to  use  American  goods,  but  up  to  the  present  time  we  luive 
failed  to  do  so. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Cadillac  Motor  Tar  Co.. 

J.  H.  Main,  Purchn^inQ  Agent. 

rinclosure  2.1 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  I  submit  the  following  brief  accompanying  Indorsements  of  other 
manufacturers : 

COACH,   CARRIAGE,   AHfD  AUTOMOBILE  LACES   AND   GALLOONS. 

I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  three  of  the  four  manufacturers  of  coach,  carriage, 
and  automobile  laces,  or  galloons,  of  the  United  States.  By  referring  to  Sched- 
ule K,  paragraph  SS3,  you  will  notice  all  of  the  items  are  apparently  commiv 
commodities  consumed  by  the  poor  and  the  millionaire  alike,  but  under  tbt 
heading  of  gallons  and  laces  in  this  paragraph  coach,  carriage,  and  automobile 
laces  are  imported. 

Coaches  and  carriages  are  certainly  luxuries  of  a  higher  class  than  diarooncl^ 
silk  dresses,  gloves,  etc.,  not  only  on  account  of  the  first  cost  but  the  mainte 
nance  of  same.  But  these  conveyances  are  a  thing  of  the  past;  the  limousine 
automobile  has  displaced  them.  My  reason  for  referring  to  the  limousine  and 
not  runabouts,  touring  cars,  etc..  is  l)ecause  the  limousine  is  the  only  style  of 
automobile  in  which  our  laces  are  used.  It  is  a  well-known  fnct  that  the 
limousine  automobile — the  cheapest  at  $2,000,  ranging  up  to  $6,000  or  $7.000— i* 
a  luxury  of  the  highest  class,  and  owned  only  by  the  very  high-salaried  and 
wealthy  peop'a 

Under  the  present  dut:es  these  laces  are  being  imported  hi  large  quant  ties  ami 
have  preference  over  domestic  laces  oflFered  at  a  lower  price.  The  wife  or 
daughter,  in  picking  out  the  color  and  style  of  trinmiings  for  the  new  limousine, 
insists  upon  the  imported  materials  for  name  only,  even  stating  they  are  willing 
to  pay  a  bonus  for  the  inijK)rted — cite  "  Columbia  "  lavender  and  white  show 
limousine.  Now.  a  re^iuction  in  the  duties  on  coach,  carriage,  and  automobile 
lace«8  or  galloons  will  not  only  be  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  but  a 
subsidy  to  the  importer  and  a  reduction  in  cost  of  the  most  extravagant  luxarr 
known.  Is  it  not  possible  to  remove  these  laces  from  paragraph  3S3  and  insert 
them  in  a  paragraph  by  themselves,  as  there  is  not  another  item  in  the  entire 
list  of  imported  articles  in  the  same  class? 

These  laces  are  made  on  special  looms  that  can  not  be  used  for  weaving  nny 
other  kind  of  textile  fjibric.  and  is  used  especially  for  the  upholstering  trimminfr 
for  closed  carriages,  coaches,  and  limousine  automobiles,  and  are  not  and  never 
have  been  used  for  individual  consumption,  as  are  all  the  other  articles  in  para- 
graph 383.  and  by  inserting  same  in  a  separate  paragraph  it  will  be  possible  to 
allow  the  duty  to  remain  as  it  is  at  present:  and  even  if  the  duty  was  raised  it 
would  be  a  hardship  to  no  one  and  practically  an  income  tax. 


Par.  369.— GLOYE  LEATHEBS. 

LOUIS  DEJOHQE  &  CO.,  FEW  YOKX,  H.  T.,  BT  HORYIH  R.  LnTDHEIX. 

COUKSEL. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  FAXCY-IAATHER  MAXUPACTTKEM. 

The   undersismed    include   the   largest   manufacturers   of  fancy 
leathers  and  represent  a  total  investment  of  over  $3,000,000.    This 
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industry  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  shoe  leather  of 
any  kind  or  harness  or  belting  leather.  The  leather  which  we  make 
is  known  as  fancy  leather  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies' 
handbags,  expensive  pocketbooks,  high-class  traveling  bags,  leather 
fittings  01  all  kinds,  and  fine  bindings  for  books. 

Our  leathers  enter  into  the  manuiacture  of  articles  of  luxury  and 
fadiion  almost  exclusively,  and  represent  the  principal  value  of  the 
finished  articles. 

We  recognize  that  since  boots  and  shoes  are  on  the  free  list  in  the 
present  tariff  bill  that  the  articles  out  of  which  they  are  made  must 
also  be  placed  on  the  free  list;  but  the  converse  is  equally  true,  and 
where  the  finished  articles  have  a  protection  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts forming  their  principal  value  should  be  likewise  dutiable. 

In  the  fancy-leather  business,  under  section  371  of  H.  R.  3321,  the 
articles  manufactured  from  fancy  leather  have  a  30  per  cent  protec- 
tion. Under  section  370  of  H.  R.  3321  glove  leathers  are  dutiable  at 
10  per  cent,  presumably  upon  the  theory  that  gloves  are  likewise 
dutiable. 

If  boots  and  shoes  are  on  the  free  list  and  boot  and  shoe  leather 
free;  if  gloves  are  dutiable  and  glove  leathers  dutiable,  then  why,  if 
fancy  articles  of  manufactured  lestther  are  dutiable,  should  not  fancy 
leathers  be  likewise  dutiable? 

We  ask  that  a  duty  be  placed  upon  fancy  leathers.  This  is  based 
not  upon  any  theory  of  protection,  but  in  order  to  give  this  industry 
the  guarantee  in  the  Democratic  platform  in  which  the  party  prom- 
ised that  by  its  system  of  tariff  taxation  it  would  not  "injure  or 
destroy  legitimate  industry."  One  of  the  main  tenets  of  the  Demo- 
cratic theory  of  a  tariff  is  to  make  "  the  luxuries  of  life  bear  their 
proper  portion  of  the  tariff  responsibility."  (Rept.  of  the  Committee 
f>n  Ways  and  Means,  H.  R.  3321.) 

There  is  no  combination  nor  any  trust  in  this  industry.  There 
exists  only  unlimited,  free  competition ;  but  the  fancy-leather  manu- 
iacturers  are  totally  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers upon  equal  terms. 

Under  the  McKinley,  Wilson,  and  Dingley  bills  there  was  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  there  is 
tn  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent. 

There  is  an  additional  duty  upon  gauffre  leather.  (Payne  bill,  sec. 
45L)  Gauffre  leather  was  a  term  which  came  into  the  history  of 
tariff  legislation  under  the  Payne  bill.  It  was  not  a  trade  term,  and 
Was  finally  defined  by  the  Treasury  officials  and  the  courts  as  any 
leather  which  was  artificially  embossed  or  grained. 

(U.  S.  V.  White,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  80,  May  22, 1911 ;  Treasury  De- 
cisions, 31632,  32506 ;  General  Appraisers,  7362 ;  Treasury  Decisions, 
83040.) 

A  large  proportion  of  the  leather  manufactured  by  this  industry 
comes  within  the  classification  of  gauffre  leather,  as  so  defined,  and 
is  subject  to  this  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  or  a  total  duty  of  25 
per  cent. 

The  present  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  proposes  to  wipe  out  this  25 
ptr  cent  and  places  the  articles  on  the  free  list. 

When  the  bill  was  originally  drawn  (H.  R.  10)  the  obvious  inten- 
tion was  to  make  these  fancy  articles  dutiable  on  a  15  per  cent  basis 
<H.  R.  10,  sec.  374).    There  was,  however,  some  difficulty  of  classi- 
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fication  between  this  section  and  section  538  of  H.  R.  10,  and  finally 
in  H.  R.  3321  the  entire  leather  schedule  was  redrawn  in  the  existing 
sections  370  and  535. 

There  is  no  industry  nor  faction  opposing  putting  fancy  leather 
upon  a  dutiable  basis/  The  difficulty  is  wholly  one  of  classification, 
and  the  Treasury  e^tperts  assigned  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
have  stated  that  they  are  able  to  couch  the  leather  schedule  in  such 
a  form  as  to  put  boot  and  shoe  leather  upon  the  free  list  and  fancy 
leather  upon  the  dutiable  list. 

We  are  unable  to  compete  with  Europe,  mainly  because  the  wages 
.of  the  American  laborer  are  more  than  twice  as  much  as  those  of 
the  European  laborer  (Tariff  Hearings,  Schedule  N,  p.  5471),  and  in 
this  industry  labor  is  the  controlling  and  chief  element  in  the  cc5i 
of  production.  These  fancy  leathers  require  a  highly  skilled  him 
and  expensive  machinery.  The  labor  supply  is  limited.  The  ma- 
chinery is  dutiable  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  addition,  these  articles  are  dyed  into  fancy  colors.  The  aniline 
dyes  used  by  the  fancy-leather  manufacturers  are  dutiable  at  30  fter 
cent  ad  valorem. 

While  vast  quantities  of  upper  and  sole  leather  have  been  ex])oried 
during  the  past  few  years,  practically  no  fancy  leathers  were  shipped 
out  of  this  country,  due  to  the  fact  that  sucli  a  large  proportion  o^ 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  leather  is  tlie 
labor  cost.  The  difference  in  cost  of  labor  between  ISurope  and  this 
country  must  be  admitted.  We  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  I 
the  Treasury  statistics  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  ob 
Ways  and  Means,  H.  R  3321. 

The  cost  of  freight  offers  no  protection,  as  the  fancy-leather  niami- 
facturers  have  to  purchase  the  skins  out  of  which  these  articles  are! 
made  abroad  and  pay  the  freight  on  the  original  bulky  raw  mate- 
rials, greater  than  any  freight  on  the  finished  articles.  | 

An  important  part"  of  this  industry  consists  in  the  manufacture  of i 
what  is  known  as  seal  kather.  This  leather  is  manufactured  from! 
skins  of  hair  seals,  an  entirely  different  animal  from  the  fur  ^^eal;! 
and  in  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  h^\ 
that  under  the  proposed  tariff  bill  furs  and  f'lr  skins  of  all  kinds,  e^-; 
cepting  undressed  skins  of  hares,  rats,  dogs,  goats,  and  sheep,  comei 
in  upon  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  basis.    (Sec.  359.)  : 

The  skin  of  a  hair  seal  is  not  properly  a  fur  nor  a  fur  skin,  anq 
is  used  solely  for  manufacture  into  leather.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  distinction  between  hair  seal  and  fur  seal,  as  the  two  ani- 
mals belong  to  entirely  different  orders  zoologically <»  and,  in  addition 
they  are  found  in  totally  distinct  localities.  These  raw  hair^eai 
skins  have  always  come  in  free,  and  it  is  obviously  the  intent  that 
they  should  so  continue;  but  in  order  to  prevent  any  misundersiaiHij 
ing  and  avoid  any  possibility  of  protracted  or  expensive  liti2atit>ii 
we  respectfully  ask  that  section  609  of  H.  R.  3321  be  amended  M 
inserting,  after  the  word  "raw,"  on  page  122,  line  23,  the  wori*| 
"  including  skins  of  hair  seals." 

We  respectfully  suggest  the  following  wording  of  the  leather 
schedule : 

SCHEDULE  N.  j 

870.  Seal,  sheep,  leoat,  chamois  skins,  bookbinders*  calfskins.  «nd  other  ^"»J 
and  leather,  dressed  and  finished,  not  specially  provided  for  in  thisi  section,  li 
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f)er  cent  ad  valorem;  pianoforte,  pianoforte-action,  and  glove  leathers,  10  per 

i<»nt  nd  valorem :  Provided,  That  leather  cut  into  forms  suitable  for  conversions  | 

Into  manufactured  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be 

subject  to  a  duty  of  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  rate  Imposed  by  , 

tbis  paragraph.  i 

FBEE  LIST.  I 

I 

"538.  Sole  leather,  leather  board  or  compressed  leather,  grain  buff  aiid  split 
leather,  patent,  japanned,  varnished  or  enameled  leather  nnd  dressed  upper 
leather,  all  of  the  foregoing  for  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  purposes;  and 
leather  cut  into  vamps  or  other  forms  suitable  for  conversion  into  boots  and 
shoes;  boots  and  shoes  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather,  leather  shoe 
laces,  finished  or  unfinished;  harness,  sjiddles  and  saddlery,  in  sets  or  parts, 
finished  or  unfinished,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather:  belting 
leather;  harness  and  saddle  leather:  skins  for  morocco,  tanned  but  unfinished, 
and  rough  leather  of  cattle  hides  of  the  bovine  species  not  specially  provided 
for." 

Under  this  proposed  wording  all  leather  used  in  the  manufacture 
nf  boots  and  snoes  would  come  in  on  the  free  list,  whether  the  same 
be  of  the  bovine  or  othec  species. 

(The  above  communication  was  signed  by  the  following:  Louis 
Dejonge  &  Co.,  New  York  City ;  R.  Neumann  &  Co.,  New  York  City 
and  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  L.  F.  Robertson  &  Sons,  New  York  City;  Hef- 
Iwm  Leather  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.;  G.  F.  Werner's  Sons,  Jersey  City, 
N*.  J.;  Hess,  Harbur^er  &  Drucker,  Newark,  N.  J.;  John  Nieder, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Bertin  Mason  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  Norvin  R. 
Lindheim,  counsel.) 


Far.  369.— CHAMOIS  SKINS,  ETC. 

WOOn  &  HYPE  CO.,  QLGVEBSVILLE,  N.  T.,  BY  JOSEPH   E.  WOO]),  PBESI- 
BENT   GLOVE   LEATHEB   MAKUBACTUBEBS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  May  29^  1913. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Our  association  wishes  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Underwood  bill  puts  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  chamois 
Ipttther.  or  5  per  cent  more  than  on  glove  leatlier,  which  costs  us  in 
labor  and  materials  $1.60  per  dozen,  or  IG  per  cent  more  to  produce 
than  it  does  chamois  leather,  after  we  get  it  in  the  white  condition, 
the  same  as  the  chamois  leather  is  sold.     We  then  have  the  following: 

tH^pretising  $0.  30 

lim-kraillng .. .05 

W.JsliIng,  linnging,  and  drying .05 

r«k lilt:  down  and  preparing  to  suede .05 

Boptling .  35 

Cnloring .  30 

drying.  hanglBg  up.  staking  out  of  crust .25 

tterupenlng  nnd  finishing ^ .15 

BIwking   .  05 

M«i«nrjng  nnd  putting  up .05 

1.00 

.Making  a  total,  as  above  shown,  of  $1.60  more  than  to  make  chamois 
leather. 

If  Underwood  was  right  in  giving  chamois  leather  15  per  cent, 
lf.cn  glove  leather  should  have  20  per  cent,  which  is  for  revenue  only. 
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The  Gennaiis  now  have  four-fifths  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Ettlingen 
tht)  lai»^a^»s^  German  manufacturer,  is  in  Gloversville  at  present,  and 
ht>  ti)UI  ui4»  personally  that  he  would  move  his  factory  here  if  we 
wouki  y^et  a  protective  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  glove  leather.  At  any 
rt)duct  ion  in  the  present  duty  he  can  capture  the  other  one-fifth  of 
the  trade. 

I  f  vou  are  Americans  and  believe  in  working  for  the  good  of  our 
oi>uiitrv  vou  will  certainly  keep  the  present  duty,  if  for  nothing  else 
th»ui  lx>r  n^venuec 

I 
I 

Pars.  371-374.— LEATHER  GLOVES. 

WWIK  9l  8CBIBHEB,  J.  H.  DANFOBTE,  JOHH  J.  KALOHE,  W.  C.  HACKirST. 

AHD  P.  C.  HcINTTNE,  QLOYEKSYILLE,  H.  T. 

UEATHER-GLOVE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  I 

[Relating  to  par.  374,  H.  R.  3321  (Underwood  tariff  bill).] 

The  rate  on  men's  gloves  of  $4.80  per  dozen  under  the  Payne  law 
ha»  been  reduced  to  $2.25,  a  cut  of  53  per  cent  on  a  luxury.  (This 
iu  opposed.) 

1  jie  rate  on  women's  and  children's  gloves  of  $3.80  per  dozen  imder 
the  Payne  law  has  been  reduced  to  $2.25,  a  cut  of  40  per  cent  on  a 
luxury.    (This  is  opposed.) 

The  Schmaschen  glove — ^a  cheap  glove,  called  the  poor  woman's 
glove — ^has  been  given  a  rate  of  $1  per  dozen.    (This  is  not  opposed.) 

The  cost  of  production  of  men's  and  women's  gloves  is  practically 
the  same. 

Under  the  existing  rates  no  business  has  been  done  by  the  domesdr 
manufacturer  on  women's  gloves  bearing  a  rate  of  less  than  $3.30, 
and  but  18  per  cent  of  the  women's  leather  dress  glove  business  at 
that  rate;  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  domestic  manufacturer 
can  not  make  either  men's  or  women's  leather  dress  gloves  under  the 
proposed  Underwood  rates. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  now  have  63  per  cent  of  this  whole  mar- 
ket, and  the  proposed  reductions  would  give  them  complete  control. 

Division  of  American  market  in  leather  dreaa  ffloves. 


Men's,  women's,  and  children's  (whole  market) , 

Men's 

Women's  and  children's 


Domestic. 


Per  cent. 
37 
82 


Per  ten'. 


is:         < 


The  leather  dress  glove  industry  is  a  legitimate  industrv ;  is  highly 
competitive ;  is  in  no  sense  monopolistic,  and  no  leather  dress  glovft? 
are  exported. 

We  believe  it  is  quite  as  important  to  sustain  American  productior 
to  the  competitive  point,  against  European  control  and  monopoly  ol 
this  market,  as  it  is  to  encourage  foreign  competition  to  prevent 
feared  American,  domination. 
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The  proposed  rates  on  leather  gloves  in  paragraph  374,  H.  R. 
3321,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  a  basic  rate  of  $3  per  dozen 
on  men's,  women's,  and  children's  gloves  other  than  Schmaschen  and 
Work  gloves,  which  would  be  an  equalization  and  reduction  of  the 
existing  rates  and  consistent  with  the  proposed  new  classifications 
based  upon  a  10  per  cent  duty  on  leather. 

(The  above  was  signed  by  Edwin  D.  Scribner,  J.  H.  Danforth, 
John  J.  Malone,  W.  C.  Hackney,  and  P.  C.  Mclntyne,  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Fulton-Hamilton  New  York  Democratic  assembly  district 
ooinmittee.) 

AXEBICAN  HAinrFACTTrBEBS  OF  LEATHER  DRESS  GLOVES,  BY  JAKES  8. 

IRELAND,  CHAIRKAN  OF  COKMITTEE. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  WIS. 

The  rate  on  men's  gloves  of  $4.80  per  dozen  under  the  Payne  law 
has  been  reduced  to  $2.25,  a  cut  of '63  per  cent  on  a  luxury.  (This  is 
opposed.) 

The  rate  on  women's  gloves  of  $3.80  per  dozen  under  the  Payne 
law  has  been  reduced  to  $2.25,  a  cut  oi  40  per  cent  on  a  luxury. 
(This  is  opposed.) 

The  Schmaschen  glove,  a  cheap  dress  glove,  called  the  poor  wo- 
man's glove,  has  been  given  a  rate  of  $1  per  dozen.  (This  is  not 
opposed.) 

Work  gloves  have  been  placed  on  the  free  list.  (This  is  not 
opposed). 

Under  the  existing  rates  no  business  has  been  done  by  the  domestic 
manufacturer  on  women's  gloves  bearing  a  rate  of  less  than  $3.30, 
and  but  18  per  cent  of  the  women's  leather  dress-glove  business  at 
that  rate. 

Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  can  not 
make  either  men's  dr  women's  leather  dress  gloves  at  the  proposed 
Underwood  rates. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  now  have  63  per  cent  of  this  whole 
market  and  the  proposed  reductions  would  give  them  complete  con- 
trol 

l>ivi9ion  of  this  market  in  men's  and  women's  leather  dress  gloves  between  home- 
made and  foreign-mude. 


Ken's,  women's,  and  children's  (whole  market). 

Hen's. 

Women's  and  children's 


Domestic. 


Per  cent. 
37 
82 
18 


Foreign. 


Per  cera. 
63 
18 
82 


The  leather  dress-glove  industry  is  highly  competitive;  is  in  no 
sense  monopolistic,  and  no  leather  dress  gloves  are  exported. 

It  is  quite  as  important  to  sustain  American  production  to  the  com- 
petitive point,  against  European  control  and  monopolv  of  this  market, 
a?  it  is  to  encourage  fbreign  competition  to  prevent  feared  American 
^mination. 
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The  proposed  rates  on  leather  gloves,  in  paragraph  374,  H.  R.  3321. 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  a  basic  rate  of  $3  per  dozen  on 
men's,  women's,  and  children's  gloves,  which  would  be  an  eaualiza- 
tion  and  reduction  of  the  existing  rates  and  consistent  with  tne  pro- 
posed new  classifications  of  the  Underwood  bill. 

The  attention  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  facts: 

Tat)/f  ahoH'iHp  maximum  rates  under  Wilson,  Dingley,  and  Payne  laves  on  lamh 
Mitd  kid  plo(T«  not  over  14  inches  in  length  and  the  revision  of  such  raid 
pn^ito^vd  by  the  Vndcrwood  bUl. 


l4iUlhor  ifloNH^tt. 


Luinb,  gtux^  and 

HUlHi«« 

Kill,    gliioo    and 

HuedH 

Wunuai'H.otc.: 

Lamb,  glAce  and 
Huede 

KUl,  glaot)  and 
suede 


t 

Ding 

Bnsic 
rates. 

ley,  1897. 

Payne,  1909. 

I 

w;uon, 

Cumula- 
tive. 

Basic 
rates. 

Cumula- 
tive. 

Basic 
rates. 

•4.00; 

$4.00 

Cmfs. 
+40  and  40 

IK.  00 

Cents. 
+40  and  40 

S2.00 

4.00 

4.00 

+40  and  40 

4.00 

+40  and  40 

2.00 

1.50 

2.  SO 

+40and4C 

2.50 

+40  and  40 

2.00 

2.25 

1 

3.00 

+40and4( 

3.00 

+40  and  40 

2.00 

Underwood  bill 


Decppaapin 

lative. !  rstd  from  bv, 

1909. 


Cent*. 

+26 


+  2f 
+25 


P.ct. 
$1&5       A3 


+25l       2.5! 


l.tt-       i' 
1.5c       ♦' 


QUANTITIES  IMPOBTEO — ^DUTlES  COLLECTED. 

Table  of  imports  of  all  leather  gloves  for  one  year  under  each  of  the  ^tremf 

laws  from  1894  to  1909. 


Fiscal  year  and  law. 


Men's. 


Women's  and  chUdmi 


Dozons. 


IMfi  (Wilson). 
l9U7(Dingley), 
1910  (Payne).. 


65,132 

108,348 
99,231 


Duties. 


DoBens.        Dutit^s. 


$262,447  > 
518,483 
407,810 


1,176,970 
1,078,221 
l,2f>9.875 


$2,075.^^ 
3,412/*^ 


It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  previous  tariff  measures  have 
separated  leather  gloves  into  two  distinctly  defined  classes,  viz,  men's 
and  women's. 

The  men's  glove  branch  of  this  industry  became  established  under 
the  Wilson  law  which  provided  $4  per  dozen  for  men's  lamb  and  kid 
gloves,  while  the  Underwood  proposed  basic  rate  of  $2  cuts  the  ^'il- 
son  rate  in  two.    (See  table  of  rates,  supra.) 

The  proposed  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  men's  lamb  and  kid  glove? 
from  the  maximum  rate  of  $4.80  per  dozen  to  the  maximum  rate  of 
$2.25  is  a  cut  of  53  per  cent  from  the  rate  on  men's  gloves  in  the 
Dingley  and  Payne  laws.    (See  table  of  rates,  supra.) 

This  cut  is  not  justified  by  the  conditions  existmg  in  this  branch  of 
the  glove  industry  and  is  unwarranted  by  the  character  of  the  mer- 
chandise itself,  which  is  an  article  of  luxury  and  so  classified  by  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  its  report  to  the  House  accompanying 
H.  R.  3321.    (Kept.  No.  5,  Table  4,  p.  x.) 

It  is  a  drastic  cut,  unfair  to  the  manufacturers  and  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  merchants,  banker^,  profes- 
sional men,  and  all  others  in  the  community  in  which  this  is  the  chief 
industry. 

While  in  the  proposed  law  the  rates  on  both  men's  and  women's 
gloves,  of  14  inches  and  under  in  length,  are  reduced  to  the  one  basic 
rate  of  $2  per  dozen,  the  proportional  .reduction  from  the  Payne  law 
rates  is  less  on  women's  than  on  men's  for  the  reason  that  the  existing 
rates  on  women's  are  materially  lower  than  the  existing  rates  on 
men's.    (See  table  of  rates,  supra.) 

The  existing  rates  on  women's  gloves,  even  though  enacted  by  the 
Republican  Congress  of  1897,  never  purported  to  be  more  than  purely 
revenue  rates.  That  they  carried  but  little  or  no  element  of  protec- 
tion is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  importations  of  women's  gloves 
are  and  have  been  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  dozen 
pairs  annually,  while  the  domestic  production  of  like  gloves  is  but 
approximately  260,000  dozen  pairs. 

There  has  been  no  domestic  production  at  all  of  women's  gloves 
which  carry  rates  of  $2.50  and  $2.90  and  the  importations  under  these 
rates  aggregate  more  than  350,000  dozen  pairs  annually. 

If  the  domestic  producer  has  net  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  price  of  women's  gloves,  plus  the  rates  of  $2.50  and  $2.90, 
he  most  certainly  will  do  no  business  in  this  glove  under  the  pro- 
posed rate  of  $2. 

Both  men's  and  women's  leather  gloves  are  manufactured  by  the 
same  concerns,  in  the  same  factories,  by  the  same  operatives,  and  at 
practically  the  same  cost. 

It  is  self-evident  that  if  no  women's  gloves  have  been  manufac- 
tured under  the  existing  rates,  which  are  less  than  $3.30,  and  but  few 
of  such  gloves  at  that  rate,  it  will  be  impossible  to  manufacture 
either  men's  or  women's  glpves  at  a  less  rate  than  $3.30  and  certainly 
not  possible  under  the  proposed  basic  rate  of  $2  per  dozen  pairs. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  dozen  gloves  does  not  vary  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  labor  entering  into  their  manufacture  for  the  reason 
that  their  manufacture  is  paid  for  on  a  piece-price  basis.  Increased 
ffficiency  merely  facilitates  production,  but  does  not  le^-sen  its  cost. 

Thus,"  if  the  proposed  basic  rate  applicable  to  both  men's  and 
women^s  leather  dress  gloves  be  enacted  into  law,  the  industry  which 
lias  been  developed  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  these  gloves 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  then  he  in 
'*nmplete  and  undisputed  control  of  the  domestic  market  in  leather 
dresis  gloves  of  lamb  and  kid. 

Xo  one  familiar- with  glove-trade  conditions  will  suppose  or  con- 
rede  that  under  foreign  control  of  this  market  the  American  glove 
r'  n>umer  will  buy  a  pair  of  gloves  at  any  lower  price  than  is  now 
Mng  paid  under  the  existing  rates  of  dut}^  which  sustain  American 
rompetition. 

It  is  quite  as  important  to  sustain  American  production  to  a  com- 
petitive point  against  European  control  and  monopoly  of  this  market 
IS  it  is  to  encourage  foreign  competition  to  prevent  feared  American 
domination. 


J*r: 


f 


TABIFF  SCHEDULES. 

'i€i  M  men's  and  women's  leather  dress  gloves,  between 
kawtemade  and  foreign  made. 


eensus  roport,  1910,  classified  under  tariff  law  an  schmasrhen.  lamb, 
and  kid  gloves.] 

DIVISION  IN  DOZENS. 


,  -   ^ 


Men's. 

Women's 

and 
childitD's. 

Dozeru. 
99,231 
510,500 

DoTtnt. 

615,731 

1,4T:,''5 

DIVISION  IN  PER  CENT. 


%■ 


,v  X  tw^l  ohUdren's  (whole  market) . 
^   OilUlVtt'S 


Domestic,  i    FonigQ- 


Per  cent. 

37 
«2 
18 


Percent. 


^  \>.) '  h4j>r  dress  i;lovcs  ascertained  by  elimintaing  from  the  whole  quantity  of  S^es^esa  doiens 
,  iK»f t  the  l,W9,905  dozens  classified  as  "work'*  gloves  and  by  deducting  from  tne  1.41R.TJ" 


^  >^M  t<^  ^dreKs,"  638,4o0  dozens  which,  while  properly  classified  as  "dress"  to  difi'ereiitiste 
»  » ^  <fo»e«,  yfen  nevertheless  not  "dress"  gloves  of  the  type  or  kind  comparable  with  those 
.  < .  H  iur«  competing  in  this  market.  (See  affidavit  of  Census  Enumerator  George  E.  WilkiD<, 
sts  ><t<Kl  brief  heretofore  filed.) 


•    'V.. 


>N 


k 


.  Nv.^  ts  of  fiscal  year  1910  are  taken  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
^  .  >  v»^^v  iYUSus  year  of  production.    Proportions  for  the  last  fiscal 
x^vHiKl  l>e  substantially  the  same. 

V  |H\>posed  leveling  of  all  rates  on  lamb  and  kid  gloves  below 

vv^\^.\^(  (>f  the  low  rates  on  these  women's  gloves,  can  not  be  justi- 

v^i  I  ho  ^I'ound  of  encouraging  foreign  competition,  for  the  for* 

.si  Jilivndv  has  63  per  cent  of  this  whole 'market  in  men's,  women  p. 

^ ...  ^NiUiivn^s  leather  dress  gloves. 

I  So  »v\hu*tion  in  the  rates  on  women's  gloves,  of  14  inches  and 
,..,\  I  iu  longth,  can  not  be  justified  on  that  ground,  for  the  foreigner 
^  »vMvl.v  luiH  82  per  cent  of  this  market  in  women's  and  children's 
v.o^ci'  L'loves. 

{\\\^  ilrastic  reduction  of  53  per  cent  in  the  rates  on  men's  gloves 

,u»  »^ot  l»o  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  existing  rates  are  pro- 

%  ^iUn^\  for  the  imports  in  this  one  branch  of  the  business  in  which 

.Sv^  sloiiu^Htic  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  develop  an  industry 

,v»ikUmm  \ip  to  18  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  men's  gloves  consumed. 

(  outlier  dress  gloves  of  the  type  affected  by  the  rates  under  con- 
4)vU*n«ti<)n  are  luxuries  and  legitimate  articles  of  taxation  as  such. 

\Us\  (N)mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  reporting  H.  R.  3321  back 
ux  \\\i\  I  louse  said  in  its  report  (Kept.  5,  accompanying  H.  R.  332U 

\\s  \\H  tarlfT-revlsion  work  tbe  committee  bas  kept  in  mind  the  distinctii^n 
Ui>i^\i<tiu  tht)  nocoHsaries  and  tbe  luxuries  of  life,  reducing  the  tariff  burdens  on 
ihti  fuinuM'  to  tbe  lowest  possible  point  commensurate  with  revenue  requirement 
mid   iiinUliu?  tbe  luxuries  of  life  bear  their  proper  proportion  of  the  tariff 

U.^nMilllaUillltlOS. 
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In  table  4,  following  this  declaration,  there  is  given  a  comparison 
of  schedules  of  rates  upon  luxuries  under  the  act  of  1909  and  H.  R. 
3321.  In  this  comparison,  leather  gloves  affected  by  the  paragraph 
in  question  are  included. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  committee's  declared  position  toward  the 
taxation  of  articles  of  luxury  and  its  classification  of  gloves  as 
luxuries,  the  drastic  cuts  made  in  paragraph  374  of  its  bill  must  have 
been  made  under  some  misunderstandmg  of  the  facts  in  the  case  or 
with  a  misconception  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  domestic 
industry  and  the  proportion  that  the  domestic  production  bears  to 
the  volume  of  importations  under  the  existing  rates. 

There  are  upward  of  150  separate  and  independent  concerns  in 
Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  engaged  m  the  manufacture  of  leather  gloves; 
no  trust  or  combination  exists  in  this  industry ;  no  one  person  or  cor- 
poration holds  a  dominant  interest  in  any  more  than  one  establish- 
ment ;  no  leather  dress  gloves  of  domestic  manufacture  are  exported ; 
an  individual  with  a  knowledge  of  the  business  and  a  small  capital 
mtij  successfully  enter  this  field  of  manufacture,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
statistical  record  that  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  concerns  engaged 
in  this  industry  in  this  county  are  in  fact  each  rated  at  less  than 
$50,000;  competition  between  themselves  has  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  hi^h-class  article  at  a  minimum  profit  to  the  manufacturer ; 
the  men  and  women  eniployed  in  this  industry  receive  American  rates 
of  wa^es;  80  per  cent  of  these  workers  own  or  have  a  substantial  equity 
in  their  own  nomes  and  are  contented  citizens  in  an  ideal  industrial 
community;  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  this  business  have  in  no 
instances  acquired  large  or  disproportionate  fortunes,  but  have  pros- 
pered only  moderately  through  a  period  of  years  in  the  building  up 
of  their  respective  undertakings;  in  short,  the  monopolistic  condi- 
tions existing  in  other  industries  and  sought  to  be  corrected  by  the 
reduction  of  tariff  duties  do  not  exist  in  this  industry,  which  is,  and 
always  has  been,  highly  competitive. 

As  a  legitimate  industry,  then,  in  common  with  other  such  indus- 
tries, it  was  promised  by  this  administration  that  the  revision  of  rates 
of  tariff  duties  would  be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
injure  or  destroy  it. 

There  is  and  never  has  been  any  reason  why  the  rates  on  both  men's 
and  women's  leather  gloves,  of  14  inches  and  under  in  length,  should 
not  be  identical  so  that  the  domestic  industry  might  have  an  equal 
division  with  the  foreign  product  of  the  whole  market  on  both  men's 
and  women's  gloves,  rather  than  the  major  part  of  the  men's  business 
and  a  minor  part  of  the  women's,  as  it  has  developed  under  the  exist- 
ing divergent  rate^. 

Therefore  the  reasonable,  logical,  and  scientific  revision  of  such 
existing  rates  is  to  equalize  them.  This  would  alike  conserve  the 
revenue  interests  of  the  Government  on  these  articles  of  luxury,  pro- 
tect the  quality  and  price  interests  of  the  consumer,  and  permit  a 
readjustment  of  the  domestic  industry  on  a  basis  requiring  a  less 
rate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  industry  than  is  necessary  where 
merely  one  branch  (men's)  of  the  industry  is  concerned. 

To  accomplish  such  an  equalization  of  these  rates,  paragraph  374, 
H.  R.  3321,  should  be  amenaed  to  read  as  follows : 

**  374.  All  other  gloves,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather,  not 
over  14  inches  in  length,  $3  per  dozen  pairs ;  all  other  gloves,  wholly 
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-    ♦r.vc  %:t!ue  of  leather,  over  14  inches  in  length,  $3  per  dozen 
,    ^  .  T*;  .:a  addition  thereto  25  cents  per  dozen  pairs  for  each  inch 
»:*  ,>c  du  inch  over  14  inches  in  length."    (See  note.) 

\v'..       \\ -^   e  ii  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  provide  In  section  374  of  the 

%*'  vv'  :»   i  cbat  the  25  cents  vn  inch  on  long  gloves  of  over  14  Inches  In 

•  <   x\  i.^  iv»  Ih^  iu  addition  to  the  bnsic  rate  applicable  to  all  leather  gloves. 

«    ...t-.i^s  the  language  of  this  section  of  the  Undevwood  bill  is  such  thut 

.  .  ..    ^lo^^'^i  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  r  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  abort 

M  WW.  Mtxi  \t  is  for  the  purjwse  of  correcting  the  language  of  this  section  of 

iu      M\.ot\\i>iKt  bill  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  for  the  puri^ose  of  niueuding  the 

'»,     s    '.  ii»  pr\»vlded  by  this  section  of  the  Underwood  bill,  that  the  foregoing 

I..    ...  liu'ui  is  proposed. 

Ihix  briof  has  reference  to  men's,  women's,  and  children's  leather 
*h»  o.  i>loYvs  of  lamb  and  kid. 
UrxiKvtfully  submitted. 


UVTCHXNS   A   POTTEB,   J0HK8T0WK,    K.   T.,   BY   G.   C.   POTTBK. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  May  20, 191S. 
l  hr  Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chainnan  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

I>KAK  Sir:  Our  firm  has  been  engaged  in  the  leather  dress  glove 
l)u-iiiess  for  upward  of  23  years,  manufacturing  gloves  both  in  Europe 
jHul  America,  and  the  writer  desires  to  submit  to  your  committee  the 
following  impartial  statement  regarding  the  effect  of  tariff  legisla- 
liuu  on  this  industry. 

Our  product,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  sold  direct  to  the  retail 
tiuilo  in  the  United  States. 

We  manufacture  men's  fine  gloves  in  this  country  and  control  a 
factory  of  moderate  size  in  Austria  manufacturing  women's  lamb 
^hue  glove?.  Also  have  important  connections  in  Grenoble,  France, 
in  the  purchase  of  women's  real  kid  gloves,  and  are  familiar  with  the 
piuxhict  and  manufacturing  methods  in  Millau,  France;  Munich,  Ba- 
Miiia;  Prague  and  Vienna,  Austria;  Johangeorgenstadt,  Armstadt, 
Hurg,  Halberstadt,  Magdenburg,  Osterwickm,  Hameln,  Zwickau, 
(irimma,  Esslingen,  Stuttgart,  Magdeburg,  and  Newhaldenslaben. 
(ii'nnnny;  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Milan,  Italy;  Yeovil,  Leigh,  and 
\\'()irester,  England,  all  of  which  are  glove  manufacturing  centers. 
Have  visited  and  purchased  goods  in  all  of  these  places. 

Our  connections  are  such  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  either  an 
iiiiporting  or  manufacturing  business,  or  a  combination  of  both,  as 
iuTctofore.  I  mention  the?e  particulars  so  that  you  may  fully  under- 
stand the  situation  as  far  as  our  own  personal  interests  are  concerned. 
If  the  general  business  of  the  country  is  prosperous,  it  will  make  but 
little  difference  to  us  what  percentage  of  our  gloves  we  import  or  what 
percentage  we  make  or  buy  here,  therefore  this  statement  is  not  in- 
tended to  favor  either  the  American  or  European  manufacturer,  but 
to  express  our  best  judgment,  based  on  experience. 

Just  what  percentage  of  the  leather  dress  gloves,  both  men  s  and 
women's,  used  in  the  United  States  shall  be  manufactured  here  and 
what  percentage  shall  be  made  abroad  depends  entirely  upon  the 
action  of  Congress  in  fixhig  tariff  rates. 
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Under  existing  rates  the  division  of  the  market  is  as  follows: 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  men's  leather  dress  gloves  are  made  here,  20 
per  cent  abroad.  About  18  per  cent  of  the  women's  leather  dress 
gloves  are  made  here,  82  per  cent  abroad. 

The  proportion  of  women's  gloves  used  as  compared  to  men's  is 
about  3  to  1.  Therefore,  under  existing  rates  about  two-thirds  of 
the  leather  dress  gloves  now  used  in  the  United  States  are  made  in 
Europe  and  one-third  here. 

No  leather  dress  gloves  are  or  can  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  in  competition  with  any  other  country  in  the  world,  because 
wages  here  are  from  2  to  2J  times  tfie  rates  paid  in  any  country  of 
Europe  for  the  same  work.  The  question  of  efficiency  can  be  practi- 
cally disregarded  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned,  because  the  work  i>> 
nearly  all  on  a  piece-price  basis — so  much  for  a  dozen  pairs  here  and 
so  much  for  a  like  quantity  there. 

Comparison  of  a  few  principal  items  follows : 

Wages  paid  per  dozen  pairs. 


Pique  flewtng 

PnxKam  sewing 

O^-erseam  sewing 

DowUog  and  cutting  with  rideUe 


United 
fetatm. 

England. 

SI.  40 

1.30 

.75 

1.31 

$0.60 
.54 

.60 

France. 


10.60 
.58 
.30 
.60 


Ger- 
many. 


10.54 
.48 
.32 
.62 


90.50 
.48 
.25 
.50 


SO.  45 
.48 
.26 
.42 


As  an  example,  take  pique  sewing:  A  fair  day's  work  is  from  1|  to 
•2  dozen  pairs — thus  while  a  girl  in  England  is  earning  90  cents,  or  in 
Belgium  75  tients,  the  same  girl  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  in 
ihe  United  States  would  earn  $2.10.  This  fairly  represents  the  dif- 
ference in  labor  costs  all  the  way  through  as  well  as  in  overhead 
charges  and  clerical  and  selling  expense. 

I  stated  above  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  now  has  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  business  in  women's  gloves.  This  in  on  the  existing 
rates  of  duty  from  $2.50  to  $3.80  per  dozen  pairs;  of  the  goods 
bearing  rates  of  $2.50.  $2.90,  $3.40,  and  $3.80  practically  none  are 
made  here  because  the  gloves  carrying  these  rates  can  be  imported 
for  less  money  than  they  can  be  proouced  and  sold  here  under  the 
American  scale  of  wages  and  higner  costs.  Under  the  one  rate  of 
$3.30  covering  women's  prixseam  cape  gloves,  a  small  business,  about 
18  per  cent  of  the  total,  has  been  developed.  Below  this  rate  com- 
petition with  Europe,  by  reason  of  low  wages  and  costs  there,  is 
impossible  and  any  reduction  below  this  rate  will  transfer  this  18 
per  cent,  leaving  none  of  the  American  market  on  women's  gloves 
oi)en  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

On  men's  goods  the  situation  is  different.  Under  the  existing  rate 
of  $4.80  per  dozen  only  about  20  per  cent  are  made  abroad,  but  this 
20  per  cent  consists  oi  the  high  priced  goods,  retailing  at  from  $2 
per  pair  upward,  which  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  part  of  the 
men^  business.  The  medium  priced  goods,  retailing  at  $1.50,  and  the 
lower  priced  goods,  retailing  from  $1  to  $1.50,  are  practically  all 
made  here  because  on  these  goods  the  existing  rate  is  protective,  but 
I  can  state  positively  that  domestic  competition  on  these  styles  is  so 
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iz.«:«r  j'.w  "irj?-  Tiriii»!i  *ii»ty  were  all  imp^^cted  amii  tiiere  wis  no 

V  »ir  '  'VTL  'tsrztsrj^nssk  iz.  i*rrzi2  jLov^s  ac  recall  hasw  iit>  doixbc  (km- 
•:f:iTm*^:  ii_i?  ri ■.•:  ::  j'l.  if  7:^1  reet:Lj»i:t  th**  »ihAnict*r  a€  siove  tog 
oirt^i  t :  ZHC  f  c  ^J^♦'  ir.«i  wLlh  t:ii  -ian.  ott  ti>-«iiT- 

ri«*:  zi*rii'*  2:  "/'•*!•  r.''Tr  =»-/.  i  41  tiflser  pt^crLliT  prires  are  better  qrul- 
77--  'itH:'-*r  i*'.r^  birrter  se-v:::-  Ami  ini:-pe  dTraJbie  ctlui  formerlT. 
T'.i_^  ji  :  "-•^  T*'  .el  7  tr>  Xci'frTicxjx  ccdpeclti-itL.  wiiit^a  has  atcadilj  forced 
pr. '^^  :-.Tr-T:Ari  ro  the  lowest  p:fi5::u»:  point,  aocwidfestajidiiie  the 
a.i-ir.':i^i  CT-.^rr.-  of  b-jtri  brx.r  ai:«i  xrirt^rrAL^.  Glc-ves  are-  abocit  the 
c:.!'"  -ir'Me  of  mercrjan'iiie  on  w!i:!ii  tie  caa  to  cfH&soiaer  has  not 
'>^r.  a^i  *^u*'-:fA  d'lriiiZ  these  Tears  ''.f  rLi^ri  pri«:«s^ 

^r*o«iid  Con^re<i5  see  fit  to  fix  a  nee  00.  women's  leather  dreea 
^lov^  which  worild  alao  be  competitiT^,  :t  w»MiId  reselt  in  the  same 
fcav  as  far  as  the  coi:.riimer  is  cr.&remeti.  Bot  to  return  to  men's 
^orVl*:  it  Ls  simplr  a  qnestion  of  how  niT>i  of  this  bosiness  is  10 
Be  trar«ferr*rd  to  Enrope.  We  make  no  ret^ommendation  an-i  do 
not  a-k  for  any  specific  rate,  bat  will  sar  this:  A  redncdon  to  M 

T  flc7jm  will,  wiihont  doubt,  transfer  one-third  of  the  $1.^  glove 
*u.rin^ss  to  Europe,  and  a  redoctioa  to  ^Jm}  would  send  abroad 
practicallT  all  of  the  men's  bnsines*  except  the  lower-piiced  goods, 
which,  by  reaion  of  the  competitir^n  above  menticMied.  the  American 
manufacturer  is  n^.w  celling  practically  at  cost.  On  this  part  of  the 
business  alone  he  coold  not  sorrive.  and  the  foreign  mantifactnrer 
would  then  be  as  fully  in  control  of  the  men*s  leather  dresfe-glove 
business  as  he  now  is  of  the  women's.  An  equalized  rate  of  13.50 
on  brth  men's  and  women's  goods  would  brin^  about  a  readjustment 
of  the  entire  fine-glove  business  and  make  it  possible  for  American 
manufacturers  to  compete  on  some  grades  of  women's  gloves,  de- 
veloping possibly  30  to  40  per  cent  of  this  business,  which  would 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  bosine^^s  they  would  sustain  on  men's 
gloves  at  the  $3^50  rate.  It  would  also  bring  about  a  more  equal 
division  of  the  market  and  fairer  competition  between  Europe  and 
America  than  the  existing  rates,  which  now  give  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer practically  all  the  women's  leather  dress-glove  business 
and  the  domestic  manufacturer  the  bulk  of  the  men's. 

An  equalized  rate  of  $3.50  per  dozen  covering  both  would  have  no 
material  effect  on  revenues,  as  the  increased  importation  of  men's 
gloves  at  this  lower  rate  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduc- 
tion. ITnder  existing  rates  the  average  duty  paid  on  men's  gloves 
is  $i.93  per  dozen  pairs.  (See  Government  report  for  1911 ;  sum- 
mary attached.)  Quantity  now  imported  averages  about  100.000 
dozen  per  annum.  A  fair  estimate  of  importations  of  men's  gloves 
at  this  reduced  rate  would  be  250,000  to  300,000  dozen,  or  about  one- 
half  the  market,  and  would  show  an  increase  in  revenue  of  $500,000 

or  more. 

On  women's  gloves  there  are  now  imported  about  1,200,000  dozen, 
or  14,440,000  pairs,  paying  an  average  rate  of  duty  (exclusive  of 
schmaschens;  see  Government  report,  1911)  of  $3.16  per  dozen  pairs. 
At  an  equalized  rate  of  $3.50  per  dozen,  the  quantity  of  women's 
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gloves  imported  would  probably  be  decreased  200,000  to  250,000 
dozen,  showing  a  reduction  in  the  revenues  from  women's  leather 
dress  gloves  of  about  $440,000,  against  an  increase  on  men's  leather 
dress  gloves  of  $500,000  or  more,  or  a  net  increase  in  revenue  of 
$60,000  or  more. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  certain  few  individuals  control  this  in- 
dustry. This  statement  is  untrue  and  has  been  made  for  effect  only. 
There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnstown  and  Gloversville,  N.  Y^, 
alone,  over  150  separate  and  independent  concerns  actively  com- 
peting for  this  business,  and  no  two  of  them  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  same  individual,  firm,  or  cdrporation. 

A  glance  at  the  mercantile  agency  ratings  will  convince  anyone 
that  there  are  not  now  and  never  have  been  any  large  profits  made 
in  this  business.  It  is  conducted  all  over  the  world  on  a  very  narrow 
margin,  and  will  always  be  so  conducted,  because*  anyone  with  credit 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  business  can  engage  in  it,  practically 
without  capital. 

While  it  affords  no  opportunity  to  amass  a  fortune,  still  it  does 
furnish  employment  and  a  means  of  livelihood  to  thousands  of  people 
both  here  and  abroad,  and  there  is  probably  no  other  industry  in  the 
world  in  which  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  proceeds  is  distributed 
in  costs  of  labor  and  material. 

Labor  and  small  materials,  such  as  clasps  and  sewing  silk,  represent 
about  50  per  cent  of  actual  cost  of  production  of  fine  gloves,  and 
leather  represents  the  remaining  50  per  cent. 

A  reduction  below  the  rates  named  above  would  benefit  no  one 
except  the  foreign  manufacturer,  but  would  without  any  doubt  para- 
lyze the  industry  here,  causing  great  hardship,  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
years  of  savings  of  the  glove  workers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  comparative  costs  here  and  abroad,  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  such  information  as  I  can,  or  answer  as  far  as 
possible  any  other  inquiries  you  may  care  to  make. 

rincloRMi-o.] 

I  Prom  Denartment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  R'jport.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  hr  the  year  ending  June  30, 
*^  1911.1 


Imports  of  leather  dress  gloves. 


Men's 

Wom«*n's,  exclasive  of  schmaschens 
SchrnMcbons 


Total  imports. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Dozens. 

87,roo 

914,  ()27 
194,  (-.84 

$717,940 

6,300,138 

767,358 

1,106.871 

7, 775, 43C 

Amount 
duty  paid. 


1411,822 

2,893,047 

249,886 

3,554,764 


Average  duty  paid  under  existing  rates: 

Meii*s per  dozen  pairs__  $4.  93 

Women's,  exclusive  of  schmaschens do 3. 16 

An  equalized  rate  of  $3.50  per  dozen  pairs  on  the  nbove.  both  men's  nnd 
^*omen*s,  would  be  equitable  and  fully  competitive,  leaving  the  cheap  dress 
plove8«  known  as  schmaschens,  at  the  proposed  Underwood  rate  of  $1  per  dozen 
[•nirs. 
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UTC^im  BftM..  U7  FOVETH  AVENITE,  HEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  BY  L.  H. 

LITTAVEB. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  12, 1913, 

My  l>BJkK  S£>(ATOft:  The  Underwood  proposals  on  gloves  and  glove 
Itracher.  iu  {>ara$nraphs  374,  378,  and  379,  must  be  changed,  else  the 
iK>aH*0  workin«trMfii  in  over  200  factories  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y. 
(hhU  to  a  smatl  degree  scattered  throughout  30  States  of  the  Union), 
^ill  have  their  inauslry  wiped  out.  I  make  this  statement  without 
ajty  tVar  of  contradiction. 

GLOVE  LEATHER. 

Vnderwoiod  bilK  paragraph  374,  proposes  glove  leather  at  10  per 
cvnt  ad  vttloreuu  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  20  per  cent,  but  to-day 
tho  thrtH?  AuitrrioaE  tannei-s  who  are  attempting  to  dress  such  glove 
leather  iwhc^i>e  pz*oduct  is  less  than  $236,000  a  year,  against  $1,750,000 
now  imported)*  have  under  the  Payne  bill  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  wool 
oa  tho  skin,  which  amounts  to  about  40  cents  per  dozen.  The  reduc- 
tion ou  glove  leather  from  20  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  just  about  bal- 
aiK'cs  the  fi'ee  entry  of  skins  with  the  wool  on. 

Despite  the  present  protection  of  20  per  cent  (which  has  been  the 
law  for  the  last  half  century),  there  lias  been  no  success  made  in 
the  dressing  of  glove  leathers  in  the  United  States;  therefore,  as  a 
gluve  manufacturer,  I  would  urge  you  to  drop  the  proposed  duty 
lai  glove  leather,  the  raw  material  of  the  glove  manufacturer,  and 
place  same  on  the  free  list,  for  this  Underwood  duty  of  10  per  cent 
ua'HUs  an  impost  of  40  cents  per  dozen  gloves  against  the  American 
glove  manufacturer. 

Degrained  leather,  known  in  the  trade  as  mocha,  is  the  main  arti- 
cle dressed  by  the  glove-leather  tanner  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
more  expensive  method  of  dressing,  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned, 
than  ordinary  glove  leather,  because  the  grain  has  to  be  taken  off 
and  a  surface  made  under  the  grain.  Mocha  leather  is  an  original 
American  product  and  warrants  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  to  compen- 
faate  for  the  extra  cost  of  labor  to  place  the  skins  on  a  conipetitivv 
bablH  with  Europe. 

GLOVES. 

Paragraph  378  places  all  gloves  under  14  inches  in  length  at  $2  per 
dozen,  witn  an  additional  cumulative  duty  of  25  cents  if  the  gloves 
be  made  pique  or  prixseam.  All  importeci  gloves  that  compete  with 
American  manufacture  are  so  made. 

Men^s  (flares. — Reference  to  the  imports  entered  for  consumption 
during  the  year  1912  will  show  that  50,000  dozen  out  of  the  65.000 
dozen  imported  paid  duty  at  $4.80  per  dozen.  Therefore  the  re<luc- 
tion  of  the  proposed  Underwood  rate  is  $2.55,  less  the  advantAg« 
which  the  United  States  glove  manufacturers  have  because  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction  on  leather  of  10  per  cent,  amounting  to  40  cent-  per 
dozen  of  gloves.  Consequently  the  true  reduction  on  men  s  orlovps  i? 
$ti.l5  per  dozen.  It  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  this  reduc- 
tion is  at  least  $1  more  than  would  place  the  American  manufacturer 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  average  manufacturer  of  Europe,  and 
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unless  paragraph  378  be  increased  from  $2  per  dozen  pairs  to  $8  per 
dozen  pairs  the  American  production  of  g^loves  must  suflFer,  which  I 
will  jjrove  in  this  conclusive  fashion:  One  of  the  largest  items  of 
American  production  is  the  glove  which  sells  at  $1.50  per  pair,  sold 
by  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer  at  $13.50  less  6  per  cent,  or  $12.80 
net  per  dozen.  Reference  to  imports  entered  for  consumption  for  the 
year  1912  show  that  men's  gloves  imported  are  entered  as  of  a  value 
from  $7.81  to  $8.27  per  dozen,  or  an  average  of  $8  per  dozen.    The 

? resent  duty  is  $4r.80,  making  the  cost  to  the  importer  landed  in  New 
'ork  $12.80.    Consequently  the  importer  was  unable  to  compete  with 
the  American  manufacturer  who  sold  his  glove  of  equal  quality  at  the 

Erioe  it  cost  the  importer  to  land  the  glove  in  New  York.  Now,  the 
Fnderwood  proposed  duty  of  $2.25  on  this  glove  costing  $8  per  dozen 
in  Europe  makes  the  cost  landed  in  New  York  $10.25,  while  the 
American  glove  sold  at  $12.80  costs  at  least  $11.50,  the  profit  on  this 
article  never  exceeding  10  per  cent. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  clearly  seen  that  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing gloves  which  sell  at  $1.50  per  pair  will  be  entirely  ended, 
unless  the  rate  of  duty  in  paragraph  378  of  the  Underwood  bill  be 
increased  from  $2  to  $3  per  dozen;  for  under  the  Underwood  rate 
the  importer  would  have  an  advantage  of  $1.25  per  dozen. 

Moreover,  it  can  readily  be  proved  by  an  honest  but  careful  and 
thorough  examination  that  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  Against  the  cost  of  the  same  labor  in  Europe  amounts  fully 
to  the  $3  per  dozen  gloves  which  I  urge  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  new 
tariff. 

By  a  similar  illustration  it  can  be  easily  proved  that  $2  per  dozen 
will  drive  out  85  per  cent  of  the  United  States  manufacture  of  gloves 
which  retail  at  $1  per  pair;  a  reduction  of  $2.15  from  the  present  rate  * 
4>f  duty  is  too  great  a  cut ;  it  equals  45  per  cent  cut  on  the  present 
duty,  I  believe  that  a  reduction  of  $1.15,  equal  to  24  per  cent  cut  on 
the  present  duty,  would  give  a  fighting  chance  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  United  States ;  but  any  greater  reduction  will  practically  end  a 
business  which  now  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  American 
workingmen  at  American  wages — a  business  conducted  without  trust 
or  combination  and  not  concentrated  in  few  hands,  but  scattered 
through  over  200  factories,  between  which  the  liveliest  open  com- 
petition has  reduced  the  rate  of  profit  to  a  lower  one  than  is  generally 
prevalent  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  our  country. 


For  15  jears  last  past  basic  tariff  duties  were  on  ladies'  lamb  gloves,  $2.50 ; 
men's  lamb  gloves,  $4. 

No  manufacturing  of  ladies'  gloves  was  built  up  under  this  $2.50  rate,  while 
Che  men's  glove  business  developed  under  the  $4  rate. 

The  Underwood  bill  prox)oses  for  both  these  sorts  $2  per  dozen. 

The  conclusion  Is  self-evident  that  at  $2  the  men's  glove  business  will  be 

wiped  out. 
Xothioff  less  than  $3  will  give  us  a  fighting  chance. 

Amendments  neoessary. 

Paragraph  374 :  Omit  "  Glove  leather,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  Insert  *'  glove 
leather  with  external  grain  surface  removed,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
Paragraph  638 :  Add  **  glove  leather  with  grain  on." 
PftEagmph  378,  line  12:  In  {dace  of  $2  insert  $3. 

\r%V*  -  vol.  3—1 3 ^17 
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reasons  why  paragraph  374,  h.  r.  3321,  3houu>  be  corrected. 

May  12,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Com/mittee^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  Z>.  C: 

The  existing  rate  on  men's  gloves  of  $4.80  per  dozen  pairs  has 
been  reduced  m  the  Underwood  bill  to  $2.25 — a  cut  of  53  per  cent 
on  a  luxury. 

The  men  s  glove  branch  of  this  industry  became  possible  under  the 
Wilson  law,  which  provided  $4  per  dozen  for  men's  lamb  and  kid 
gloves,  and  the  Underwood  proposed  basic  rate  of  $2  cuts  the  Wilson 
rate  in  two. 

This  cut  is  not  justified  by  the  conditions  existing  in  the  American 
glove  industry,  for  the  consumer  is  getting  a  better  fitting,  better 
wearing  glove  to-day,  at  any  given  price,  than  he  was  before  this 
industry  was  started  under  the  $4  rate  on  men's  gloves  enacted  in  the 
Wilson  law.  It  is  a  cut  unwarranted  by  the  character  of  the  mer- 
chandise itself ,  which  is  classified  as  a  luxury  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  its  report  to  the  House  accompanying  H.  R.  3321. 
(Kept.  No.  5,  Table  4,  p.  X.) 

The  Payne  law  rate  on  women's  gloves  of  $3.80  per  dozen  pairs 
has  been  reduced  to  $2.25 — a  cut  of  40  per  cent  on  a  luxury. 

While  in  the  Underwood  proposed  law  the  rates  on  botn  men's  and 
women's  gloves,  of  14  inches  and  under  in  length,  are  reduced  to  the 
one  basic  rate  of  $2  per  dozen  pairs,  the  proportional  reduction  from 
the  Payne  law  rates  is  much  less  on  women^s  than  on  men's,  for  the 
reason  that  the  existing  rates  on  women's  are  materially  lower  than 
the  existing  rates  on  men's. 

Statistics  show  that  no  women's  gloves  have  been  produced  by 
American  manufacturers,  which  carry  any  rate  of  duty  less  than 
$3.30  per  dozen.  Under  this  rate  the  American  manufacturer  has 
been  able  to  obtain  only  18  per  cent  of  this  market. 

Therefore  if  the  American  manufacturer  has  been  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreigner  in  the  production  of  any  women's  gloves 
carrying  a  less  rate  than  $3.30  per  dozen  pairs,  it  is  surely  obvions 
that  he  will  be  wholly  unable  to  compete  on  either  men's  or  women's 
under  the  proposed  Underwood  basic  rate  of  $2  per  dozen  pairs. 

The  proposed  leveling  of  all  rates  on  both  men  s  and  women^s  lamb 
and  kid  gloves  below  the  lowest  of  the  low  rate  on  these  gloves  can 
not  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  encouraging  foreign  competition, 
for  the  foreigner  already  has  63  per  cent  of  this  whole  market  in 
men's,  women's,  and  children's  gloves,  and  82  per  cent  of  the  market 
in  women's  and  children's  alone. 

It  is  quite  as  important  to  sustain  American  production  to  a  c*»ni- 
petitive  point  against  European  control  and  monopoly  of  this  market 
as  it  is  to  encourage  foreign  competition  to  prevent  feared  American 
domination. 

The  American  glove  industry  is  highly  competitive,  free  from  all 
combinations  and  monopoly,  and  no  American-made  leather  dress 
gloves  are  exported. 

There  is  not  and  never  has  been  any  reason  why  the*  rates  on  both 
men's  and  women's  leather  gloves  of  14  inches  and  under  in  length 
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should  not  be  identical,  so  that  the  domestic  industry  might  have  an 
equal  division  with  the  foreign  product  of  the  whole  mareet  on  both 
men's  and  women's  gloves,  rather  than  the  major  part  of  the  men's 
business  and  a  minor  part  of  the  women's,  as  it  has  developed  under 
the  existing  divergent  rates* 

Therefore  the  reasonable,  logical,  and  scientific  revision  of  such 
existing  rates  is  to  equalize  them.  This  would  alike  conserve  the 
revenue  interests  of  the  Government  on  these  articles  of  luxury,  pro- 
tect the  quality  and  price  interests  of  the  consumer,  and  peVmit  a 
readjustment  of  the  domestic  industry  on  a  basis  requiring  a  less  rate 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  industry  than  is  necessary  wnere  merely 
one  branch  (men's)  of  the  industry  is  concerned. 

That  the  American  leather  glove  industry  may  have  a  chance  to 
compete  for  an  equal  share  of  the  home  market,  we  propose  that 
paragraph  374,  H.  R.  3321,  be  amended  and  reconstructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposal  attached  hereto,  so  as  to  provide  a  basic  rate 
of  $3  per  dozen  pairs,  which  would  be  an  equalization  and  reduction 
ot  existing  rates  and  consistent  with  the  proposed  new  classification 
of  the  Underwood  bill. 

The  rates  herein  proposed  refer  to  men's,  women's,  and  children's 
gloves  of  lamb  and  kid  of  14  inches  and  under  in  length,  and  are 
predicated  on  the  Underwood  bill  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  glove  leather. 


[Inclosure.] 

Phoposed  Amendment  and  Reconstruction  of  Paragraph  374  (H.  R.  3321). 

Proposed  amendment  as  to  ratea  and 
Paragraph  37^   {H,  R,  3S21).  rccofist ruction  for  clearness, 

874.  All  other  gloves  wholly  or  In  374.  All  other  gloves  wholly  or  In 
''Iii<'f  value  of  leather  not  over  14  chief  value  of  leather  not  over  14 
inclips  in  leugtb,  $2  per  dozen  pairs;  inches  in  length,  $3  per  dozen  pairs; 
"UT  14  inches  in  length,  25  cents  ijer  all  other  gloves  wholly  or  In  chief 
iIoK<>n  for  en  oh  additional  inch  in  ex-  value  of  leather  over  14  inches  in 
r-f'ss  of  14  inches.  length,  $3  per  dozen  pairs ;  and,  in  addi- 

tion thereto,  25  cents  per  dozen  pairs 
for  each  Inch  or  part  of  an  inch  over 
14  inches  in  length. 

XoTE. — Attention  is  called  to  the  ambiguity  in  the  above  paragraph  as  to  the 
rate  applying  to  gloves  of  over  14  inches  in  length.  As  phrased,  the  25  cents 
I»er  dozen  for  each  inch  over  14  inches  in  length  might  be  construed-  as  the 
srbole  rate  applicable  to  these  long  gloves,  whereas  it  is  a  rate  In  addition  to 
tie  basic  rate  applicable  to  all  gloves.  This  is  corrected  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 


Par.  376.— HASNESS,  SADDLERT,  ETC. 

EDWIH    E.    ABUSTBOKG,    DETROIT,    HIGH.,    AND    OTHERS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  19, 1913. 
The  Finance  Committeb, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gei^tlbmen:  Referring  to   Schedule  N,  page  94,  line  17,  and 
ihe  free  list,  page  114,  line  19. 

We  represent  the  wholesale  harness  and  saddlery  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States.    When  we  had  our  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee  we  did  not  expect  they  would  reduce  the  tariff  on 
harness  and  saddlery  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  the  free  list. 
We  do  not  know  what  effect  that  would  have  on  our  industry,  but 
we  fear  it  would  prove  to  be  disastrous.  The  harness  and  saddlery 
business  is  peculiar  in  that  there  is  very  little  import  or  export  busi- 
ness, and  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  every  nation  to  protect  their 
saddlers.  This  is  probably  a  military  precaution,  as  in  time  of  war 
their  services  are  very  much  needed. 

The  annual  output  of  this  industry  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  small 
units.  No  one  manufacturer's  total  output  amounts  to  as  much  a.s 
$1,000,000,  not  more  than  10  whose  output  exceeds  $500,000.  while 
every  village  has  its  harness  shop  employing  one  or  more  saddlers. 

The  industry  is  one  of  full  and  free  competition.  The  wholesale 
saddlery  manufacturer  does  not  average  over  5  per  cent  profit: 
that  is,  a  farm  harness  sold  to  the  retail  distributor  for  $30  does 
not  pay  the  wholesale  manufacturer  more  than  $1.50  net  profit  Thii 
margin  can  not  be  reduced  and  the  price  of  harness  can  not  be  re- 
duced unless  we  get  lower  prices  for  materials  or  wages.  If  harness 
is  put  on  the  free  list  it  can  not  result  in  any  lower  price  for  harness 
made  in  this  country,  and  it  is  certain  that  large  quantities  will  be 
brought  in  from  abroad.  This  wiU  reduce  the  output  of  our  facto- 
ries, and  will,  therefore,  impair  our  eflSciency  and  increase  our  cost:, 
and  it  would  not  provide  any  revenue  for  the  Government.  The 
business  we  lose  to  foreign  competitors  can  not  be  made  up  by  in- 
creased exports,  because  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  thev 
ean  use  large  lots  of  harness  where  we  can  get  any  business  wortl 
oonsidering.  Canada,  South  America,  Mexico,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa  have  a  tariff  on  harness  which  effectually  protects  their  manu- 
facturers as  a  military  necessity.  Even  England,  according  to  the 
Government  reports,  has  no  export  business  on  harness  worth  con- 
sidering. The  Canadian  tariff  is  30  per  cent,  which  is  prohibitive. 
Their  styles  and  prices  are  nearly  the  same  as  ours.  Ii  harness  i« 
placed  on  the  free  list  they  will  sell  large  quantities  in  this  country, 
and  we  can  not  sell  any  harness  at  all  in  Canada,  as  we  are  now  sell- 
ing so  close  to  cost  that  we  can  not  reduce  our  prices.  European  manu- 
facturers will  get  a  large  business  here  on  the  same  basis;  we  will 
lose  our  home  Dusiness  and  we  can  not  get  any  export  business  to 
take  its  place.  The  result  is  certain — it  will  close  up  a  great  many 
of  our  factories  and  workmen  now  making  harness  will  have  to  find 
other  employment. 

We  ask  you,  therefore,  to  retain  a  tariff  of  at  least  10  per  cent  on 
farm  harness  and  25  per  cent  on  fine  harness  and  riding  saddles.  We 
also  request  you  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  some  export  busi- 
ness. This  can  be  done  if  you  will  provide  mat  harness  and  sad- 
dlery may  come  in  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  only  from  those  countrios 
which  will  give  us  an  equal  rate  in  return.  This  provision  in  time, 
we  believe,  would  compel  Canada  and  other  countries  to  give  us 
some  market  in  return  for  ours. 

On  fine  harness,  riding  saddles,  and  bridles,  where  the  cost  of  the 
goods  is  made  up  of  50  per  cent  in  wages,  we  request  a  protection 
of  at  least  25  per  cent,  or  we  will  sure  lose  all  of  the  business  thni 
we  have  of  that  kind. 
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We  feel  that  great  disaster  is  pending  for  us,  and  we  earnestly  ask 
you  to  give  careful  consideration  to  our  case  and  to  comply  with 
our  reasonable  request. 

The  following  tabulation  taken  from  publications  in  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  will  show  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  get  much  export  business,  and  that  no  other  country  is 
getting  any  export  business  in  saddlery  or  harness  which  is  worth 
considering,  except  in  case  of  England  where  her  colonies  give  a 
differential  tariff : 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  1912. 


1907,  from  common  goods  to  fine  goods. 


Rate  of  dnty. 


Ranging  from  $20.30  per  220  pounds  to 
148.72  per  220  pomids. 


Imports. 


$160,000 


Exports. 


FRANCE,  1912. 


$140,000 


1912,  from  oommon  goods  to  fine  goods.. 


Ranging  from  $4.38  per  100  pounds  to 
$15.76  per  100  potmds. 


150,000 


$450,000 


GERMANY,  1912. 


1912,  from  common  goods  to  fine  goods. 


Ranging  from  $11.90  per  220  pounds  to 
$28.56  per  220  pounds. 


$55,000 


0) 


ENGLAND,  1912. 


1912,  free. 


Some  colonies  give  differential  rate  to 
England. 


(>) 


CANADA,  1912. 


$2,560,325 


1912 

30  per  cent 

>$251,982 

$26,498 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1911. 

1911 

25  per  cent 

$370,000 

$9,000 

BRAZIL,  1900. 


1909,  from  common  goods  to  fine  goods.. 


Ranging  from  $16.83  per  set  to  $201.94 
per  set. 


0) 


CHILE. 


From  common  goods  to  fine  goods . 


$7.30  per  set. 


$12,000 


0) 


ARGENTINA. 


From  common  goods  to  fine  goods . 


Ranging  from  $6.79  per  set  to  $48.25  per 
set.s 


(*) 


»  Not  shown,  probably  too  insignificant.  >  Mostly  brought  in  by  emigrants. 

*  Not  shown.  4  Not  shown— unable  to  find  figures. 

fifpeciAl  rate  of  North  American  harness  of  specified  grade,  $5.79  single  to  $11.58  double  sets 
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MEXICO. 


AUSTRALIA. 


UNITED  STATES,  1912. 


1  Not  shown— unable  to  find  figures. 

*  The  exports  to  Canada  were  mostly  taken  in  by  emigrants 

(The  above  was  signed  by  the  following  committee:  Edwin  E. 
Armstrong,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  R.  Kirk  Askew,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. ;  H.  A. 
Lerch,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  C*  Harpham,  Lincoln,  Ifebr.;  Henry 
Othmer,  Chicago,  111.) 

Par.  377.— ASBESTOS. 


T7KITED  STATES  ASBESTOS  CO.,  MANHEIM,  PA.,  BY  W.  IT.   H£N8£L,  LAV- 
CASTER,  PA. 

To  the  honorable  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  having  in  charge  Schedule  N  of  the  pend- 
ing tariff  bill,  H.  R.  S321  : 

Section  378  in  Schedule  N  of  H.  R.  3321  fixes  the  duties  on  manu- 
factures of  asbestos  as  follows: 

Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  cat  gut  or  whip  put  or  wonii  piit 
or  wax  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  mnterial 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  sectiou,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
yams  and  woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos.  20  i>er 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Section  462  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  is  as  follows : 

Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  cat  gut  or  whip  gut  or  worm  gut 
or  wax  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  mn ferial 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  asbestos,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

As  applied  to  manufactures  of  asbestos,  the  above  provision  vitally 
affects  two  classes  of  commodities,  viz.,  asbestos  yams  and  asbestos 
woven  fabrics.  The  proposed  new  bill  reduces  the  duty  on  woven 
fabrics  from  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
on  yams  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
All  other  manufactures  of  asbestos  are  reduced  from  25  per  cent  nd 
valorem  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  reductions  are  drastic. 
They  will  seriously  handicap  an  industry  comparatively  new  in  thb 
country  without  accomplishing  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  measure 
under  consideration.    Surely  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congre^  to 
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endanger  invested  capital,  especially  where  the  compensating  virtue 
of  ^neral  good  or  public  benefit  does  not  follow,  or  the  production 
of  increased  revenues  will  not  result. 

As  a  domestic  industry  the  asbestos  textile  business  is  compara- 
tively new  and  relativelv  small.  Only  within  the  last  10  years  have 
its  products  become  real  commercial  commodities.  Even  to-day  the 
aggregate  sales  of  all  of  the  asbestos  textile  mills  in  the  United  States 
producing  yarns  and  fabrics  and  other  articles  therefrom  do  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000  annually,  and  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  indus- 
try is  $2,500,000.  Of  this,  fully  $1,750,000  is  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
therefore  a  new  industry  on  the  threshold  of  development.  To  sub- 
ject it  to  unequal  competition  from  abroad  will  endanger  its  present 
standing  and  retard  its  growth. 

The  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
woven  fabrics  and  the  placmg  of  asbestos  yarns  in  the  same  class  will 
work  no  hardship  against  the  common  good.  Reducing  the  duty  will 
effect  no  general  public  benefit.  The  objections  to  existmg  tariff  rates 
put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  bill  do  not  apply  against 
asbestos  tejrtiles.  Principal  among  these  objections  are  the  following, 
which  will  be  briefly  discussed  and  answered  under  separate  heads : 

INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  LIVING. 

How  can  it  be  seriously  stated  that  a  product  the  total  sales  value 
of  which  in  a  whole  year  does  not  exceed  $2,000,000  could  have  had 
any  perceptible  influence  toward  increasing  the  cost  of  living?  Had 
the  volume  of  sales  been  sufficient  during  the  last  10  years  to  affect 
ultimate  living  costs,  the  influence  would  have  been  the  other  way,  for 
prices  have  steadily  declined  instead  of  increasing,  due  largely  to 
foreign  competition;  yet  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  one  of  the 
first  reasons  given  for  a  lowering  of  present  duties. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMBINATIONS. 

The  development  of  industrial  combinations  or  trusts  is  another 
reason  advanced  in  favor  of  tariff  reductions.  No  trust  or  combina- 
tion to  control  prices  or  output  exists  in  the  asbestos  textile  industry. 
There  are  but  approximately  eight  domestic  concerns  all  told.  Six 
of  them  are  located  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  South  Carolina,  and  one 
in  New  York.  Each  is  a  separate  corporation,  with  absolutely  inde- 
pendent and  unrelated  stock  ownership,  and  all  are  in  active  competi- 
tion with  each  other. 

REDUCTION  OF  RESOURCES. 

Exhaustion  of  a  natural  resource,  unless  a  fresh  supply  is  gained 
or  curtailment  of  a  domestic  supply  induced  through  importations 
from  abroad,  need  not  be  feared,  for  the  raw  material  from  which 
asbestos  textiles  are  m^vnufactured  is  not  produced  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States.  It  comes  almost  exclusively  from  Canada. 
The  same  country  also  supplies  extensive  quantities  of  crude  asbestos 
to  foreign  manufacturers,  and  delivers  it  to  them  at  the  same  prices  at 
which  American  manufacturers  can  have  the  material  laid  down  at 
their  factories. 
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IMPAIRMENT  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Obsolete  plants  and  methods  of  manufacture  are  practically  un- 
known in  this  industry.  As  already  stated,  it  is  comparatively  new 
All  of  the  plants  are  equipped  with  substantially  the  same  kind  of 
machinery,  which  is  the  most  efficient  yet  devised  for  this  work. 
Instances  of  machines  or  processes  or  plants  in  operation  "  60  years 
old  "  or  "  hopelessly  behind  the  times,^  which  ought  to  be  relegated 
to  the  scrap  heap,  are  not  to  be  found.  Domestic  plants  and  processes 
are  not  only  the  most  modern  known  to  American  manufacturers,  but 
are  as  modern  and  efficient  as  those  of  foreign  competitors. 

NECESSARIES   AND   LUXURIES. 

The  authors  of  the  new  bill  say  they  have  "  kept  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction between  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  reducing  the  tariff 
burdens  on  the  former  to  the  lowest  possible  point  commensurate  with 
revenue  requirements  and  making  the  luxuries  of  life  bear  their 
proper  portion  of  the  tariff  responsibilities."  Asbestos  textile  prod- 
ucts can  not  be  classed- as  necessaries  of  life.  One  of  the  largest 
uses  to  which  this  material  is  put  is  the  making  of  the  friction  facing 
on  automobile  brakes.  A  large  quantity  is  also  used  in  the  making 
of  high-pressure  steam  packing  for  engines^  pumps,  and  the  like,  ana 
gaskets  lor  boilers,  steam-pipe  joints,  etc.  The  effect  of  the  price  of 
asbestos  products  used  for  such  purposes  on  the  ultimate  cost  of  man- 
ufactured articles  from  plants  using  such  products,  or  on  the  cost  of 
operation  of  processes  wherein  they  are  used,  is  so  infinitesimal  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  found.  A  relatively  small  quantity  is  used  in  the 
making  of  theater  curtains,  while  a  fair  proportion  is  used  in  elec- 
trical insulations.  Outside  of  these  fields  the  use  is  small  and  insig- 
nificant. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  is  the  primary 
reason  why  domestic  asbestos  textile  manufacturers  are  asking  for  a 
maintenance  of  the  40  per  cent  duty  on  woven  fabrics  and  a  like  duty 
on  yarns.  The  cost-of-production  theory  has  been  rejected  as  a  re- 
liable guide  in  fixing  the  duty  on  many  articles,  because  in  many 
industries  cost  accounting  has  not  been  uniform  and  affords  no  satis- 
factory basis  for  comparison,  while  in  many  others  official  investiga- 
tion showed  a  great  variation  in  cost  of  the  same  article  in  different 
factories.  A  thorough  canvass  of  the  subject  of  costs  in  the  asbestos 
textile  industry  shows  a  wonderful  uniformity.  All  of  the  factories 
practically  agree  on  the  factory  cost  of  production  per  pound  of  yam, 
which  is  the  oase  unit.  The  cost  of  the  average  or  medium  grade  of 
yarn  is  about  as  follows: 

Asbestos,  per  pound 10.10 

Labor,  per  pound .10 

Overhead,  per  pound .05 

Total,  i>er  pound .25 


» 
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A  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  foreip:n  manufacturer 
operates  shows  his  costs  on  the  same  grade  of  goods  to  be  as  follows: 

Asbestos $0. 10 

Labor .  05 

Overhead .  03 

Total .18 

Adding  to  the  foreign  competitors'  cost  of  production  the  25  per 
cent  now  levied  under  the  existing  bill  on  asbestos  yarns  allows  him 
to  set  his  goods  down  here  at  a  total  cost  per  pound  of  yam  of  22.5 
cents;  or,  adding  to  it  the  40  per  cent  duty  which  was  asked  for  by 
the  domestic  manufacturers  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  "House  in  its  recent  hearings  on  the  bill  under  consideration, 
makes  the  foreigner's  cost  25.2  cents  per  pound,  thus  placing  the 
domestic  and  foreign  manufacturer  on  a  fair  competition  oasis. 

Cotivparative  table. 


■ 

Here. 

Abroad. 

Yam. 

Under 

present 

law. 

Undej 

40  per  cent 

law. 

Asbestos 

CenU. 
10 
10 
5 

Centa. 

10 
5 
3 
4.5 

Cents, 

10 

Labor • 

5 

Overhead. 

3 

Pnty 

7.2 

Total 

25 

22.5 

25.2 

A  like  comparison  of  the  cost  of  woven  fabrics,  which  carry  a  40 
per  cent  duty  under  the  present  bill,  shows  the  following : 


Cloth. 

Here. 

Abroad. 

Asbwtos 

CenU. 
10 
13 

0 

CenU. 
10 

Labor 

6.5 

Overhead 

4 

Doty  at  40  per  cent - - 

8.2 

Total 

29 

28.7 

From  which  it  is  seen  that  even  at  the  present  tariff  rates  the  for- 
ei^er  has  the  advantage  on  the  cost  of  production. 

Under  the  rates  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress  the  comparative 
costs  would  be : 


TASlf. 


Asbestos,  per  potind.. 

Labor,  per  pound 

<''\-erhead,  per  pound. 
Duty  at  20  per  cent.. 


Total. 


CenU. 
10 
10 

5 


25 


Abroad. 


I 


CenU. 

10 

5 

3 

3.6 


21.6 


CLOTH. 

Asbestos m. 

CerUs. 
10 

Labor 

13 

Overhead 

6 

Dutv  at  20  Der  cent 

Total 

29 

Abroad. 


24.5 


Does  our  labor  cost  seem  high?     Compared  with  the  cost  of  labor 
in  the  cotton  and  woolen  textile  industries — which  are  the  standard 
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textile  industries  in  this  country — it  is  indeed  high.  State  and  Fed- 
eral investigation  into  the  question  of  wages  paid  in  the  great  mill 
district  of  New  England  reveal  an  average  wage  scale  much  lower 
than  is  j)aid  in  the  asbestos  textile  industry.  The  prevailing  average 
wage  paid  by  all  of  the  asbestos  textile  factories  is : 

Per  week. 

Men $15, 00 

Boys 8.50 

GlrlB 7.00 

These  are  living  wages.  The  best  evidence  is  that  the  employees 
are  satisfied.  It  is  desirable  that  this  condition  should  continue,  for 
low  wages  bring  discontent  and  inefficiency.  If  lower  selling  prices 
for  the  goods  manufactured  by  American  mills  are  forced,  through  a 
reduction  of  tariff  duties  and  the  resulting  increase  in  foreign  com- 
petition, these  wages  can  not  be  maintained,  for  the  margin  of  profit 
m  the  business  is  now  so  small  that  domestic  manufacturers  can  not 
reduce  selling  prices  without  reducing  wages. 

Comparative  cost  of  production  aside,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
importation  of  woven  fabrics  and  yarns  has  increased  125  per  cent  in 
the  last  five  years,  while  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic 
fabrics  and  yarns  has  been  100  per  cent,  demonstrating  that  tlie  for- 
eigner can  produce  at  a  lower  cost  and  profitably  compete  in  our 
markets.  In  1896  the  value  of  imported  asbestos  under  a  25  per  cent 
duty  was  $21,313.25,  and,  in  1912,  it  was  $241,064.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  importation  of  fabrics  carrying  40  per  cent  duty  amounted, 
in  1912,  to  $96,488.  If  we  add  the  25  per  cent  duty  to  the  importa- 
tions in  1912  of  articles  carrying  that  rate,  and  the  40  per  cent  duty 
to  the  importations  of  the  same  year  of  articles  carrying  the  40  per 
cent  rate,  the  value  of  the  imported  products  at  the  cost  price  here  i^ 
$436,413.  The  factory  cost  of  domestic  yarns  and  fabrics  manufac- 
tured in  1912  did  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,500,000.  The  im- 
portation, therefore,  under  present  rates  is  about  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  domestic  production',  and,  as  shown  above,  is  increasing 
at  a  greater  pro  rata  rate  than  the  domestic  manufacture  of  similar 
products.  If  American  manufacturers  could  afford  to  sell  their  goods 
at  lower  prices,  it  is  hardly  likely  they  would  have  permitted  im- 
portations to  increase  at  a  greater  rate  tnan  their  own  business.  The 
domestic  producers,  however,  have  not  kept  their  prices  up  under  the 

{)rotection  of  a  tariff  wall  but  have  been  forced  to  reduce  them  to  the 
owest  point  through  foreign  competition.  A  lower  duty  will  seri- 
ously curtail  American  production  or  compel  the  sale  of  goods  at  a 
loss. 

COMPETITIVE  TARIFF. 

A  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  on  yarns  and  woven  fabrics  is  not 
inimical  to  the  competitive-tariff  idea.  As  seen  from  the  cost  com- 
parisons hereinbefore,  such  rate  will  not  enable  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  make  a  profit  before  the  foreign  competitor  can  enter  the 
field.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  only  equalize  conditions  and  allow 
competition  on  a  fair  or  equal  cost  basis. 

The  Democratic  principle,  as  stated  on  page  16  of  the  printed 
I'eport  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  accompanv- 
ing  H.  R.  3321,  is : 

(1)  The  establishment  of  duties  designed  primarily  to  produce 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  without  thought  of  protection. 
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(2)  The  attainment  of  this  end  by  legislation  that  will  not  injure 
or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

From  this  viewj)oint  alone  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
yarns  and  fabrics  is  warranted.  As  a  revenue  producer,  the  40  per 
cent  rate  will  be  more  efficient  than  the  proposed  rate.  In  1912  the 
40  per  cent  rate  on  woven  fabrics  returned  revenues  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $38,595.20.  (See  p.  286,  sec.  377,  in  the  appendix  to  the  above 
report  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee.)  The  estimated  returns  under 
the  proposed  20  per  cent  rate  will  be  only  $20,000  (p.  286).  The 
revenue  for  1912  from  yarns  and  other  products  carrying  a  25  per 
cent  rate  was  $60,266.  Under  the  proposed  new  rate  covering  all 
manufactures  of  asbestos  excepting  yarn  and  woven  fabrics,  the 
Government's  estimated  income  will  be  only  $30,000.  In  each  case 
the  revenue  is  cut  in  half. 

On  what  theory  can  this  curtailment  of  revenues  be  justified? 
Only  upon  the  theory  that  thereby  the  conmion  good  is  served  or  the 
greater  portion  of  the  general  public  is  benefited  through  the  en- 
forced reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer  by  reason  of  the  resulting 
competition.  But  we  have  seen  (and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
s-ubject  will  confirm  the  statement)  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
these  goods  will  work  no  perceptible  benefit  or  advantage  to  any 
considerable  number  of  persons  or  have  any  appreciable  bearing  in  re- 
ducing the  present  high  cost  of  commodities  generally.  While  on  the 
one  hand  serving  the  public  no  good,  yet  on  the  other  hand  reducing 
the  national  income,  tne  new  rates  will  force  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  lower  his  prices  to  the  point  where  they  will  "  injure  or 
tlestroy  legitimate  industry,"  and  this  hardship  it  is  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  bill  to  avert. 

Since  increased  revenues  to  the  Government  and  equal  opportunity 
to  the  industry  as  a  domestic  enterprise  will  follow  the  adoption  of  a 
40  ner  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  asbestos  yarns  and  woven  fabrics, 
without  laying  any  burden  upon  the  people  as  a  whole,  we  earnestly 
and  respectfully  request  and  urge  the  amendment  of  section  377 
(Schedule  N)  of  H.  K.  3321  so  as  to  put  on  "  yarn  and  woven  fabrics 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  valye  of  asbestos,  40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem "  duty.  For  further  information  on  the  subjects  herein  dis- 
cussed and  the  confirmation  of  statements  herein  made,  attention  is 
called  and  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  hearings  held  by 
the  TVavs  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  pamphlet  No.  21, 
pages  4119  to  4140. 

THE  ASBESTOS  &  RUBBER  WORKS   OF  AKERICA,  NEW  YORK,  N.   Y.,  BY 

E.  H.  GARCIH,  PRESIDENT. 

New  York,  May  23,  1913, 
The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  My  attention  has  been  called  by  a  number  of  my 
associates  in  the  asbestos  business  to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  Senate  may  make  certain  changes  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill 
which  recently  passed  the  House,  and  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  matters  pertaining  to  Schedule  N,  paragraph 
378,  manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  etc. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  sets  forth  the  duty  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  these  articles,  except  yarn  and  woven  fabrics  com- 
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posed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos,  in  which  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  has  been  passed.  I  sincerely  trust  that  there  will  be  no 
change  made  in  these  duties ;  they  are  ample  to  protect  the  American 
manufacturer.  We  are  manufacturers  of  cloth  and  vam,  and  while 
not  only  are  we  not  going  to  be  ruined  by  the  reduction  in  the  tariff, 
but  we  contemplate  additions  to  our  factory  which  will  enable  us 
to  produce  at  least  four  times  the  amount  that  we  are  now  producing. 

The  writer  for  a  number  of  years  represented  a  large  Gennan 
concern  and  does  still  import  a  few  goods,  but  the  American  ma- 
chinery and  process  of  manufacturing,  which  enables  us  to  produce 
a  mucn  heavier  turnout  than  the  foreigners,  put  us  in  a  position  to 
compete  more  than  successfully  when  the  duty  on  yarn  was  25  per 
cent.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  went  into  the  manufacturing 
business  instead  of  continuing  to  import. 

The  writer  has  been  in  every  factory  of  size  in  continental  Europe, 
is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  all  of  the  gooos 
For  instance,  it  costs  in  Germany  $22  per  ton  to  weave  a  cloth  that 
weighs  about  3  pounds  to  the  square  yard,  and  which  the  Germans 
will  sell  for  $360  per  ton  and  is  sold  in  this  country  for  $500.  We 
pay  weavers  to  weave  the  same  character  cloth  $13.50  per  week  of 
55  hours;  they  take  off  a  loom  75  yards  per  day.  A  ^ood  weaver 
will  take  off  80  to  90  yards  per  day  if  his  loom  is  working  well  and 
his  yarns  are  properly  constructed.  There  is  one  factory  located  in 
the  South  who  only  pay  $9  per  week  to  weavers,  and  they,  I  am 
informed,  take  off  225  pounds,  or  75  yards,  per  day.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  task  for  the  weaver.  You  will  note  that  according 
to  this — and  all  these  are  facts  which  I  can  positively  verifjr— it 
ccsts  less  in  this  country  to  weave  than  it  does  in  Europe,  This  i^ 
due  partially  to  the  better  class  of  yarn  that  is  used  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  looms  are  speeded  up  hiffner,  and  the  operators  are  more 
intelligent  and  quicker  and  are  therefore  able  to  handle  the  loom 
running  at  a  higher  speed.  To  put  a  duty  of  more  than  20  ner  cent 
on  cloth  is  therefore  unreasonable,  and  it  practically  renaers  the 
importation  of  such  cloth  prohibitive.  At  $360  per  ton,  which  is  the 
price  of  this  cloth,  the  duty  at  20  per  cent  would  be  $72,  and  this 
$72  is  just  that  much  more  than  it  costs  to  make  these  goods  in 
America  and  should  be  ample  protection. 

Please  understand  that  I  speak  as  a  manufacturer,  not  alone  as  an 
importer. 

Now,  as  to  yarn :  The  labor  cost  in  America  is  about  one-half  what 
it  is  in  Europe  to  spin  yarn.  In  Europe  the  spinning  of  yarn  \^ 
done  with  spinning  frames,  while  in  America  it  is  don^  with  mule^^. 
The  mule  does  not  produce  as  uniform  yarn,  but  produces  from  tl> 
to  45  per  cent  more  tlian  it  is  possible  to  take  from  a  spinning  frame; 
therefore  the  costs  are  less.  This  I  can  demonstrate  by  the  te>ti- 
mony  of  other  manufacturers  in  America,  provided  they  do  not  kno'^ 
for  what  purpose  they  are  testifying.  As  you  are  possibly  aware, 
nine-tenths  of  the  asbestos  used  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eurof»r 
is  mined  in  Canada.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Montreal. 
Canada,  in  which  company  several  of  our  large  manufacturers  are 
financially  interested,  and  I  believe  practically  control,  are  the  large^^i 
producers  of  crude  asbestos.  They  have  one  price  for  ^\jnerica  anJ 
one  price  for  Europe.  Europe  pays  more  than  America.  In  Decem- 
ber we  received  an  order  from  a  concern  in  Germany  asking  us  to 
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ship  them  a  carload  of  crude  asbestos  at  the  same  that  we  were  pay- 
ing. As  we  had  a  contract  with  the  Amalgamated  Association  for 
more  than  we  had  use  for,  we  were  willing  to  do  it;  however,  the 
association  refused  to  allow  us  to  ship  the  material  to  Germany, 
stating  that  they  had  been  attending  to  that  business  themselves  and 
had  their  own  prices,  and  would  not  allow  us  to  do  it;  therefore, 
you  will  see  that  the  European  manufacturers  have  to  buv  their 
crude  in  Canada,  haul  it  over  to  Europe,  and  then  send  it  back  to 
America  if  they  wish  to  sell  it  here;  this  of  itself  is  a  considerable 
tax. 

Xow,  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  this  matter  and  the  only 
reason  that  the  foreigners  are  at  all  able  to  compete  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  able  to  use  a  shorter  fiber  asbestos  than  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  can  use.  This  fiber  can  not  be  successfully  used  on 
nuiles,  and  no  American  manufacturer  wants  to  change  his  equip- 
ment to  compete  with  Europe,  because  with  the  40  per  cent  duty  there 
ii  absolutely  no  necessit}^  of  his  doing  so,  nor  is  there  any  necessity 
vnth  the  20  per  cent  duty ;  but  of  course  the  margin  of  profit  will  be 
somewhat  reduced.  The  industry  will  still  show  a  much  larger  profit 
tLan  a  great  many  others. 

We  propose  to  equip  our  factorjr  with  machinery  suitable  to  handle 
any  fiber  that  it  is  possible  to  spin  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  we  will  be  able  to  compete  Ivith 
Germany,  England,  or  Austria  in  their  own  territory.  We  are  at 
present  exporting  to  England  large  Quantities  of  asbestos  goods,  but 
our  home  consumption  takes  about  all  we  can  now  produce,  so  that 
we  are  not  looking  for  export  trade  just  at  present. 

What  I  have  set  forth  here  are  facts,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
go  further  into  these  matters  with  you  or  with  whoever  you  suggest 
that  I  take  the  matter  up  with.  I  think  it  would  be  a  blow  to  the 
industry  to  continue  the  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  this  bill  will  pass  the  Senate  as  it  now  stands. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  manufacturers  I  was  requested 
to  join  in  with  others  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  duty  as  it  stood 
for  the  last  four  years,  but  I  refused  to  do  so  owing  to  the  fact  that 
I  considered  that  duty  absolutely  wrong;  indeed,  I  know  it  is,  for  no 
one  is  more  familiar  with  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  as- 
bestos textiles  than  the  writer.  If  it  is  possible  that  I  can  be  of 
assistance  to  you  or  your  committee,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
let  me  know,  I  will  only  be  too  glad  to  come  to  Washington  and  take 
the  matter  up  with  you. 

Par.  378.— GTJTTA-PEBCHA. 

BISHOP  aUTTA-PERCHA  CO.,  420-430  EAST  TWENTY-FIFTH  STREET,  NEW 

YORK,  N.  Y.,  BY  W.  B.  REEB,  TREASURER. 

New  York,  April  22,  1913. 
Hon.  Joseph  L.  Ransdell, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

My  Deaii  Sir:  We  beg  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  manner  in 
which  onr  product — ^gutta-percha  manufactured  goods — is  treated 
in  the  propc«ed  tariff  bill.    (See  Schedule  N,  par.  383.) 
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Heretofore  manufactures  of  gutta-p^t^ha  have  been  clarified 
with  what  is  called  in  the  bill,  ^  Vulcanized  india  rubber,  known  as 
hard  rubber''  (see  Schedule  X,  par.  384).  carrying  a  duty  for  some 
years  of  35  per  cent«  presumably  fcnr  the  reason  that  gutta-percha 
goods  and  hard-rubber  goods  are  more  or  less  in  competition. 

Both  hard-rubber  and  gutta-percha  goods  require  in  their  manu- 
&cture  a  much  larger  percentage  of  pure  gum  than  do  goods  of  soft 
rubber. 

You  will  note  that  in  the  proposed  bill  gutta-percha  goods  are  now 
classed  with  soft  rubber,  which  we  feel  is  a  very  unfair  discrinnna- 
tion,  giving  us  only  10  per  cent  duty,  as  against  25  per  cent  on  hanl 
rubber.  Gutta-percha  does  not  come  in  competition  with  soft  rublier 
except  for  insulating  submarine  cables,  and  since  the  former  is  so 
much  more  expensive,  and  the  latter  answers  the  purpose  fuilv  as 
well,  except  for  long  ocean  cables,  which  have  never  been  made  in 
this  country,  very  little  gutta-percha  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  gutta-percha  industry  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact,  in 
the  world,  is  not  a  large  industry,  yet  there  are  two  factories  in  the 
State  of  New  York  engaged  in  this  business,  one  located  at  Mamaro- 
neck  and  our  own  which  is  located  in  Manhattan,  New  York  Citv* 
and  has  been  in  the  same  location  since  about  1860,  the  business  hav- 
ingbeen  established  in  Brooklyn  in  1847. 

The  Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Co.  employs  in  the  manufacture  of 
gutta-percha  goods  about  40  or  50  men  and  boys,  and  the  other  fac- 
tory probably  employs  about  the  same  number. 

Although  only  a  small  industry,  we  feel  that  we  should  receive 
sufficient  protection  to  balance  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  bur- 
den of  carrying  on  business  in  this  country  and  abroad.  With  only 
10  per  cent  protection  we  feel  we  will  be  forced  either  to  very  mate- 
rially reduce  wages  of  workmen  or  discontinue  this  branch  of  our 
business. 

We  understand  that  reductions  in  duty  are  to  be  made  to  reduce 
cost  of  living,  and  in  this  we  concur,  provided  such  reductions  can  be 
made  without  forcing  American  industry  out  of  business  or  forcing 
them  to  materially  reduce  wages,  but  we  can  not  see  how  any  reduc- 
tion in  price  of  our  products  is  going  to  cause  any  reduction  in  cost 
of  living. 

Gutta-percha  is  used  mostly  for  the  following  purposes:  InsUlatiiur 
wires  and  cables  used  for  telephone  and  telegraph  (little  of  this  work 
is  now  done,  except  for  small  wires  used  by  telegraph  companies  on 
batteries) ;  pipe  used  for  conveying  ale;  vessels  used  for  the  handling 
of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Even  with  present  duty  probably  50  per  cent  of  the  last  two  articles 
are  imported.  We  can  only  compete  when  articles  are  of  sudi  a 
character  as  not  to  require  too  much  hand  labor. 

The  larj^est  quantity  of  gutta-percha  used  is  of  an  inferior  quilitv. 
With  it  is  manufactured  so-called  gutta-percha  tissue,  used  quite 
extensively  by  manufacturers  of  ready-made  clothing  for  cementini: 
the  seam  at  the  bottom  of  trousers.  This  material  sells  for  about 
05  cents  per  pound,  and  1  pound  will  furnish  sufficient  for  168  pair? 
of  trousers,  or  Ipss  than  four-tenths  of  a  cent  for  each  pair. 

i'lie  same  material  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  light  kid  shoes 
and  slippers — about  1  or  2  cents'  worth  in  each  pair. 
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We  can  not  see  how  any  reduction  in  price  of  gutta-percha  goods 
can  affect  the  price  of  either  trousers  or  shoes  to  the  consumers. 

Entering  into  the  manufacture  cost  of  gutta-percha  goods  is  about 
35  to  40  per  cent  of  labor. 

The  average  selling  price  is  about  75  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  used  in  the  United  States  per  annum  approximately 
600,000  pounds  of  gutta-percha  manufactured  goods.  About  20  per 
cent  is  now  imported,  for  even  with  the  present  duty  the  American 
manufacturer  can  not  compete  with  Germany  when  50  per  cent  of 
the  value  is  in  labor. 

If  you  will  kindly  use  your  best  efforts  to  have  gutta-percha  manu- 
factured goods  transferred  from  paragraph  383  to  paragraph  384, 
where  it  seems  to  us  it  righly  belongs,  we  will  be  greatly  obliged. 

We  are  also  writing  to  Hon.  James  A.  O'Gorman,  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
and  Hon.  Michael  F.  Conry,  Congressman  for  district  in  which  our 
factory  is  located. 

.     Far.  378.— HOBN  COMBS. 

JACOB   W.   WALTOH   SONS,   7BANXP0ED,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,    BY   JOHN 

WALTOH. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  H^  1913. 

Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  of  Finance  Corwinittee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  statement  which  I 
have  prepared,  and  which  is  a  summary  of  the  reasons  I  have  given 
from  time  to  time  in  discussing  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  horn- 
comb  industry.  . 

Believing  that  you  desire  all  information  possible,  I  submit  this 
to  you  trusting  you  will  be  enabled  to  give  it  consideration,  and  as 
the  result  give  our  industry  some  relief  from  the  effects  the  Under- 
wood bill  would  produce  in  the  form  in  which  it  comes  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Very  truly,  yours,  John  Walton, 

For  Jacob  W.  Walton  Sons. 

[Inclosure.J 

Among  the  4,000  articl^s  covered  by  the  tariff  bill  now  before  Congress 
born  combs  constitute  an  item  of  minor  importance,  and  it  Is  probable  that 
it  has  not  received  the  consideration  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
all  tlie  facts. 

Believing  that  if  the  matter  was  clearly  understood  the  proposed  change 
from  50  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  in  the  Underwood  bill  would  be  greatly 
modified,  we  therefore  ask  your  careful  attention  to  the  following  statements 
which  bear  on  "  combs  composed  wholly  of  horn  or  of  horn  and  metal,"  Schedule 
N,  imragraph  383. 

If  the  change  is  made  as  proposed,  viz,  25  per  cent,  it  will  be : 

(<i)  No  advantage  to  ultimate  consumer.     See  (a)  page  2. 

{h)  Great  loss  to  v^.rkingmen.    See  (&)  page  2. 

(c)  No  gain  in  revenue  to  Government  unless  the  home  industry  is  destroyed. 
See  (c)  page  2. 

(rf>  A  severe  blow  to  manufacturers.     See  (d)  page  2. 

ie)  Great  benefit  to  foreign  manufacturers.     See  (e)  page  3. 

In  outlining  its  policy  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  bill  the  Democratic 
Party  through  its  leaders  has  announced  the  following  purpose : 

First  To  Introduce  in  every  line  of  industry  a  competitive  tariff  basis 
providing  for  a  substantial  amount  of  importation. 
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Second.  Tbe  attalDment  of  this  end  by  legislation  that  would  not  lAJure  or 
destroy  legitimate  industry- 

In  the  proposition  to  reduce  horn  combs  from  50  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  we 
think  you  will  clearly  see  that  these  principles  have  been  ignored. 

Under  the  present  duty  of  50  per  cent  the  importations  of  horn  combs  for 
the  fiscal  years  1011,  1912  (see  otficial  figures  of  Department  of  C>omnierce  and 
Labor)  have  averaged  $143,000  duty  paid  per  year.  The  estimated  average 
United  States  production  for  the  same  period  was  $550,000,  making  a  total 
consumption  of  $693,000.  The  importations  therefore  are  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  United  States  production  and  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  consamp> 
tion,  which  amount  clearly  shows  a  substantial  amount  of  importations  and 
thus  conforms  to  the  first  principle,  even  with  the  50  per  cent  duty. 

It  is  clear  in  view  of  this  that  cutting  the  duty  squarely  in  half  places  our 
industry  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  the  synopsis  on  page  1  we  state  that  the  change  to  25  per  cent  would  be 

(a)  no  advantage  to  the  ultimate  consumeb. 

Horn  combs  are  almost  universally  retailed  for  either  5  or  10  cents  (prin- 
cipally the  latter  price)  and  this  would  continue  regardless  of  a  change  in  the 
wholesale  price.  This  condition  is  largely  brought  about  by  the  infiuence  of 
the  sjriidicate  stores,  now  completely  covering  the  country,  who  have  established 
these  uniform  prices  notwithstanding  the  fact  they  purchase  the  goods  &t 
greatly  varying  prices  at  wholesale.  We  therefore  claim  that  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer will  not  be  benefited  by  the  change. 

(b)  great  loss  to  tue  wobkingman. 

The  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  making  horn  combs  is  very  large,  being  be- 
tween 40  and  50  per  cent  of  total  cost.  The  other  expenses,  together  with  tbe 
raw  material,  horn,  which  is  less  than  45  per  cent,  making  up  the  totaL  As 
the  cost  of  materials.  Including  horn,  is  fixed  by  the  markets,  the  only  oppor- 
tunity of  reduction  in  cost  would  be  in  the  wages  paid  for  labor.  The  wages 
in  Scotland,  our  principal  conii^titor,  are  not  exceeding  one-third  those  paid  to 
our  factories,  so  that  with  such  a  low  duty  it  is  clear  the  workmen  must  either 
suffer  from  a  lower  rate  of  wages  or  from  loss  of  occupation  altogether. 

(C)    NO  GAIN  IN  REVENUE  TO  GOVEBNMENT. 

As  under  tbe  proposed  reduction  to  25  per  cent  it  will  be  necessary  to  double 
the  imiK)rtations  to  secure  the  present  amount  cf  revenue,  in  order  to  secute 
any  considerable  increase  of  customs  duties  the  importations  must  be  increased 
very  much  beyond  this  total.  If  this  greater  total  of  importations  is  brought 
into  the  country,  is  It  not  very  clear  that  the  industry  will  suffer  beyond 
recovery? 

(D)    A    SEVERE    BLOW    TO    THE    MANUFACTUBEBS. 

The  various  firms  engaged  in  horn-comb  manufacturing  have  been  established 
from  30  to  60  years.  They  are  composed  of  men  of  respectability,  standing 
well  in  their  conmnmltles.  They  have  all  been  industrious  and  inventive  and 
devoted  to  their  business,  and  have  none  of  them  accumulated  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable competence  out  of  the  business.  In  most  cases  their  ail  is  Invested  to 
the  business,  and  their  income  and  living  depends  on  a  conttnuatlou  of  the 
same. 

(e)    GBEAT    BENEFIT   TO    FOBEIGN    MANUFACTUBEBB. 

The  only  benefit  we  can  discover  in  tbe  change  of  duty  proposed  will  be  an 
enlargement  of  the  business  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  particularly  the 
British  Comb  Trust,  who  are  waiting  eagerly  for  the  final  decision  on  this  mte 
of  duty,  and  are  looking  forward  to  greatly  increased  s»les  of  their  manufac- 
tures in  this  count i*y. 

No  doubt  importers  who  handle  the  foreign  goods  will  reap  increased  prvifit 
due  to  the  large  increase  of  importations,  all  of  which  will  displace  goods  niixie 
by  American  workmen,  who  will  by  this  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

We  recognize  that  the  present  administration  interprets  their  call  to  \vwt: 
as  being  based  in  part  at  least  on  a  new  tariff  bill  with  downward  revioitfi. 
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and  In  common  with  many  other  industries  we  would  expect  to  share  somewhat 
in  the  reductions  to  be  made.  We  submit,  however,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  here- 
tofore set  forth,  and  particularly  the  present  large  Imiwrtations,  that  to  reduce 
the  duty  one-fourth  of  the  present  rate  of  50  to  37^  per  cent  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  n  very  large  reduction,  and  one  which  would  increase  the 
already  large  percentage  of  importations,  but  still  give  the  American  manufac- 
turers and  workiugmen  a  fighting  chnnce.  We  assure  you  the  above  reductions 
would  give  us  the  hardest  kind  of  a  fight. 

This  would  then  be  in  hurmouy  with  the  words  of  President  Wilson  spoken 
at  the  opening  session  of  Congress,  "  It  would  be  unwise  to  move  forward 
toward  this  end  headlong,  with  reckless  haste,  or  with  strokes  that  cut  the  very 
roots  of  what  has  grown  up  among  us  by  long  process." 

"It  does  not  alter  a  thing  to  upset  it  and  break  it  and  deprive  it  of  a  chance 
to  change.  It  destroys  It.  We  must  make  chnnges  in  our  laws,  whose  object  is 
develojuueut,  a  more  free  and  wholesome  development ;  not  revolution,  or  upset, 
or  confusion." 

Resi)ectfully  submitted. 

Jacob  W.  Walton  Sons. 

Fa.\NKF0R0,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Newbubypobt,  Mass.,  May  6,  1913, 

Gentlemen  :  The  foregoing  letter  of  Jacob  Walton's  Sons  has  been  submitted 
to  us  for  consideration  and  comment. 

We  have  carefully  read  and  considered  every  paragraph,  and  wish  to  add 
f  nr  indorsement  as  to  the  correctness  of  each  statement. 

We  think  that  the  importations  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  conclusive 
and  unanswerable  evidence  as  to  the  fairness  of  a  rate  of  50  per  cent. 

The  large  percentage  of  Imports  also  meets  the  rule  of  "  a  substantial  amount 
of  imi)ortation"  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  and  Chairman  Underwood. 

In  addition  to  the  foreign  competition  just  referred  to,  the  domestic  competi- 
tion has  been  very  severe  and  aggressive.  It  has  therefore  been  absolutely 
aecessary  for  us  to  maintain  a  high  state  of  efficiency  in  order  to  compete 
successfully. 

We  appreciate  the  dltficulty  of  a  committee  in  trying  to  reach  the  truth  re- 
lating to  4,000  items  is  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  believe  that  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  hom-eomb  industry  will  lead  to  a  modification  of  the  duty,  so 
that  the  industry  will  not  be  wholly  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  i'«rticulaily  call  attenticm  to  ihe  quotation  from  President  Wilson's  ad- 
dress to  Congress,  quoted  In  the  letter  of  Waltons. 

Wo  also  call  the  attention  to  the  siieech  of  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood  in  re- 
pot clng  the  new  bill,  in  which  be  stated  that  it  was  '*not  the  intention  to  injure 
or  destroy  legitimate  industry.*' 

We  respecfully  urge  upon  you  that  the  proposed  duty  of  25  per  cent  be  in- 
creased to  37i  per  cent  to  conform  to  the  above-quoted  views. 

O.   W.   RiCHARDRON  CO., 

G.  W.  Richardson,  Treasurer. 


KEWBtTBYPOBT,  Mass.,  May  6,  1913. 
Jacob  W.  Walton  Sons, 

Frankford,  Philadelphia, 

Gentleuen  :  Your  letter  of  the  5th  is  at  hand.    We  have  gone  over  this  letter 
very  thoroughly  and  fully  agree  with  all  the  statements  you  make. 

It  .seems  to  us  that  If  It  cnn  only  be  fully  understood  by  all  the  Members  of 
Omcress  that  the  wages  of  the  American  comb  workers  are  at  least  three  times 
ihose  paid  by  our  foreign  competitors  that  they  would  at  once  acknowledge  that 
a  duty  of  50  |)er  cent  was  only  a  fair  duty  and  not  a  prohibitive  one,  as  under 
tlie  present  50  i)er  cent  duty  tlie  Imports  of  horn  combs  are  25  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  manufacturers.  Now,  if  this  duty  is  to  be  reduced,  it  certainly  means 
that  the  workmen  will  be  obliged  to  receive  less  for  their  labor  or  the  factory 
clo9ed  entirely,  ifs  the  raw  material  for  the  combs  is  bought  in  the  same  market 
at  the  same  prices  both  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  ourselves. 
Yours,  trul^ 

W.  H.  Notes  &  Bbo.  Co. 
973— TOL  3—13'    —18 
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Par.  379.— IVOBY  TXTSES. 

THE  PIANO  &  OEOAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.;  THE  C0X8TOCK.  CHSEET 
&  CO.,  lYOEYTON,  CONH.;  AND  PEATT,  EEAO  &  CO.,  DEEP  BIVEE,  COHV. 

Senator  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

Chairman  Svhcommittee  of  Finance  Gomrmttee 

in  Charge  of  Schedule  N^  Sundries, 

Sir  :  We  ask  that  ivory  tusks  be  left  od  the  free  list,  as  provided  by 

Saragraph  596  of  the  present  law,  and  that  they  be  not  subjected  to  a 
uty  of  20  per  cent,  as  proposed  in  paragraph  380  of  the  Underwood 

bill- 
About  $1,300,000  worth  of  ivorj  tusks  are  imported  annually  and 
used  almost  exclusively  for  keys  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos.    We 
are  engaged  in  this  industry,  employing  about  1,200  hands,  and  pay- 
ing them  over  $900,000  a  year  in  wages. 

iManos  long  since  ceased  to  be  classed  among  the  luxuries,  but  are 
now  part  of  the  furnishing  of  all  self-respecting  American  homes. 
They  are  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  public  schools,  where  our  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  play  them,  and  they  are  the  tools  of  trade  of  hun- 
dnnls  of  thousands  of  wage  earners.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  pianos 
made  in  this  country  are  sold  at  low  prices  on  tne  installment  jnan  to 
people  of  small  mean^.  The  proposed  increase  in  the  cost  would  be 
seriously  burdensome  to  these  people. 

Ivory  tusks  have  always  been  admitted  free  and  are  free  in  every 
country  on  the  globe. 

No  one  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  CJommittee  to  put  a  tax  on  them 
in  preparing  the  Underwood  bill. 

Other  similar  materials  used  in  the  industrial  arts  are  left  on  the 
free  list,  such  as  mother  of  pearl,  tortoise  and  other  shell,  jet,  whale- 
bone, coral,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  lancewood,  ebony,  etc. 

If  the  United  States  alone  imposes  a  duty  on  this  raw  material,  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  closed  to  the  American  manufacturers  of 
ivory  products.  We  can  not  compete  with  the  countries  who  admit 
the  raw  material  free,  and  the  trade  will  inevitably  gravitate  to  those 
countries,  and  our  industries  which  were  established  early  in  the  last 
century  will  be  wiped  out. 

Germany  is  the  principal  seat  of  iVory  cutting,  apart  from  the 
United  States,  and  Germany  is  located  closer  to  the  sources  of  supply 
with  all  the  attendant  advantages.  Already  the  special  expenses  to 
which  American  ivory  cutters  are  exposed,  such  as  the  need  of  send- 
ing our  buyers  abroad,  the  payment  of  freight  and  insurance,  and  the 
much  greater  cost  of  labor  m  this  country,  place  us  at  a  disadvantage 
with  the  Germans.  A  special  disadvantage  comes  from  a  matter  of 
the  waste.  Half  the  tusk  in  weight  is  scrap  ivory  for  which  there  i5 
no  market  in  this  country.  We  have  to  export  our  waste  again,  an<l 
it  nets  us  less  than  10  cents  per  pound,  although  it  costs  us  in  the  tusk 
over  $3  per  pound.  From  these  facts,  tusk  ivory  always  costs  us  15 
per  cent  more  than  it  costs  German  cutters. 

Manufactured  piano  ivory  lends  itself,  moreover,  peculiarly  to  un- 
dervaluations, as  we  found  to  our  great  injury  in  the  pasts  when  the 
duty  was  once  before  put  at  30  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  product 
and  the  Germans  shipped  it  to  this  country  unmatched  into  sets,  and 
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mingled  with  scrap,  and  our  efforts  at  the  customhouse  were  unable 
to  stop  them. 

With  a  nominal  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  product 
(to  which  the  Underwood  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  present  duty) 
the  American  industry  would  be  exposed  to  German  invasion.  With 
the  added  burden  of  a  duty  on  the  raw  material,  the  American  indus- 
try must  fail. 

The  Underwood  bill  was  introduced  just  before  the  European 
quarterly  ivory  sales.  The  access  to  our  market  which  that  bill  prom- 
ised to  the  German  ivory  cutters  so  stimulated  their  demand  at  these 
sales  that  ivory  prices  advanced  15  per  cent. 

The  importation  of  ivory  tusks  has  opened  the  East  African  and 
Red  Sea  ports  to  American  cotton  goods.  This  commerce  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  proposed  duty. 

.  Both  the  t)latf orm  and  the  preelection  pledges  committed  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  such  a  revision  of  tne  tariff. as  should  not 
unreasonably  disturb  existing  industries. 

The  uncalled-for  annihilation  of  our  industry  by  the  imposition  of 
such  a  duty  on  our  principal  raw  material  would  be  a  violation  of 
those  pledges. 

We  do  not  ask  special  favors  or  special  consideration,  but  we  do 
ask  that  our  industry  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  and  that 
ivory  tusks  alone  of  all  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  industrial  arts 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  free  list  and  made  subject  to  a  special 
and  disastrous  duty. 


THE  POOLE  PIANO  CO.,  BOSTOH,  MASS.,  BY  W.  H.  POOLE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Ajml  SOj  191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Com/mittee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  herewith  beg  to  take  the  liberty  of  intruding  on  your 
valuable  time  regarding  the  proposed  20  per  cent  dutv  on  ivory  tusks, 
and  if  that  feature  of  section  384  of  the  Underwood  bill  is  retained  it 
will,  without  doubt,  seriously  handicap  our  American  manufactur- 
ers, ivory  cutters,  pianoforte  manufacturers,  pianoforte-key  manufac- 
turers, and,  I  presume,  many  others. 

While  I  have  no  knowledge  at  this  writing  of  the  testimony  given 
at  the  hearings,  yet  it  does  seem  obvious  that  the  inference  from  same 
must  have  been  that  pianos  were  a  luxury,  conse(}uently  must  stand 
their  proportionate  part  of  the  new  proposed  tariff  schedule;  and  to 
treat  on  tnis  feature  just  a  moment,  permit  me  to  state  that  while  this 
may  be  correct  in  a  degree,  at  the  same  time  the  writer's  personal  opin- 
ion has  always  been,  or  rather  for  many  years  has  been — ^and  I  have 
frequently  so  stated — ^that  the  piano  is  not  strictly  a  luxury,  but  has 
oome  to  be  an  instrument  of  one  part  of  the  education,  and  I  think  it 
has  been  largely  so  considered  in  recent  years,  which  I  believe  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  of  the  millions  of  homes  where  small  weekly 
wages  are  earned  that  contain  a  piano  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
education  of  the  children  and  family. 

There  is  possibly  another  consideration  that  has  prompted  the  con- 
'^lusion  that  the  ivory  tariff  should  be  imposed,  and  that  is  piano 
dealers  and  manufacturers  make  large  pronts.    The  writer's  lifetime 
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experience  in  the  business  has  proven  that  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  public  is  that  dealers'  profits  are  large  and  likewise  the  manufac- 
turers'. From  this  standpoint  permit  me  to  state  that  while  the  deal- 
er's profit  is  larger  than  tne  manufacturer's,  yet  it  can  be  easily  proven 
that  piano  dealers  throughout  the  United  States  have  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  have  been  most  any  of  the  staple  lines.  In  other  words, 
there  are  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  piano  dealers 
to-day  in  the  United  States  that  are  financially  strong,  and  a  very 
small  percentage  that  have  made  a  financial  success.  To  take  up  the 
manuiacturer's  end,  history  proves  that  the  largest  percentage  of  all 
piano  manufacturers  have  not  been  very  successful.  There  have  been 
only  a  very  few  reasonably  sized  fortunes  accumulated ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  largest  percentage  of  even  the  old-established  makes  have 
failed  once  or  even  more  times.  It  is  a  very  hazardous  business  and 
can  not  afford  additional  hardships,  even  though  thev  seem  small 
ones ;  and  were  I  to  make  definite  statements  of  the  small  profits  made 
by  manufacturers  I  am  convinced  that  even  you  could  hardly  credit 
it  without  investigation,  as  I  have  demonstrated  this  feature  with  the 
general  public,  and  when  the  actual  amount  of  profits  per  year  had 
been  stated  it  did  seem  incredible  even  to  the  piano  dealers. 

Another  thought  uppermost  in  the  writer's  mind  is  the  recent  tariff 
literature,  and  other  literature  published  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, urging  piano  manufacturers,  as  well  as  other  lines  to  seek 
export  business,  definitely  stating  that  the  future  of  American  indus- 
tries lies  beyond  the  seas.  I  wish  to  ask,  if  this  is  a  fact,  what  chances 
we  have  for  export  business  by  having  additional  duty  placed  on  that 
business  when  even  under  existing  conditions,  with  labor  prices  such 
as  they  are  in  America,  how  we  can  hold  or  secure  business  in  South 
America  and  other  countries  and  compete  with  English,  German, 
and  French  pianofortes  that  are  manufactured  on  a  labor  schedule 
of  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  American  labor  schedule  and.  in 
the  countries  mentioned,  free  ivory. 

Raw  ivory  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  piano  industry,  which, 
as  I  understand,  has  for  over  100  years  been  admitted  free,  and  it 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  absurd  at  this  time,  and  just  at  a  time  when 
piano  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  attempted  vigorousljr 
to  secure  some  export  business  to  place  even  slight  barriers  against 
same.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it  would  be  difficult 
enough  for  manufacturers  to  secure  as  increased  exp)ort  business 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  excessive  wage  as  against  our  for- 
eign competitors. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  feature  will  be  given  further  and  can^ 
ful  consideration,  and  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  con- 
sider the  true  conditions  surrounding  this  industry  and  will  recon- 
sider to  a  point  of  permitting  free  ivory,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  as  this  is  not  o^je  of  the  cases  where  the  manufacturer  could 
place  his  advances  in  accordance  with  changed  conditions  and  com- 
pete with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  even  with  our  domestic  sales 
it  is  bound  to  be  an  additional  hardship  on  the  poor  people,  as  the 
majority  of  purchasers  to-day  are  the  laboring  class. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have  not  transgressed  on  your  time  to  too 
great  a  degree,  and  also  trust  that  you  will  consider  this  feature  as 
far  as  is  possible  in  the  interest  of  American  industries. 
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SYLYESTEB    TOWEB    CO.,    CAXBEIBGEPOET,    XASS.,    BY    H.    B.    LEAVITT, 

ACTING  TBEASUBEB. 

Section  380,  Ivoby  Tusks,  Duty  20  Per  Cent,  Always  Free  Heretofore. 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  May  5, 1913. 
Hon.  FuRNiFOLo  McL.  Simmons, 

Senate^  WasMngton^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  $500,000  invested  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing ivory  keys  for  pianos.  Last  year  our  importations  of  raw 
ivoiy  amounted  to  $191,000  and  our  pay  roll  $200,000.  The  cost  of 
the  ivory  is  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  oi  the  finished  product.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  pianos  disposed  of  in  the  United  States  are  sold 
on  installments  of  about  $5  a  month,  the  purchasers  being  people 
of  small  means.  The  rich  and  luxurious  class  of  people  furnish  only 
a  trifling  proportion  of  the  piano  manufacturers  market.  An  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  our  raw  material  and  the  decrease 
in  the  tariff  on  the  manufactured  product  from  35  to  30  per  cent  will 
open  the  market  wide  to  foreign  manufacturers,  who  will  take  our 
business  away  from  us.  They  are  waiting  for  the  chance,  and  peti- 
tioned the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty 
80  they  might  enter  this  market.  (See  p.  5205,  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.)  They  could  not  have  hoped  for 
such  favorable  consideration  as  they  have  received.  They  get  their 
raw  material  free ;  we  are  changed  from  the  free  list  to  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent,  and  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  product  has  been  reduced 
from  35  to  30  per  cent. 

Section  380  was  made  for  foreigners,  not  for  the  United  States. 
They  will  take  our  business,  and,  with  our  raw  materials  taxed,  we 
can  not  export  at  all.  Our  expensive  plant  is  especially  made  for 
the  manufacture  of  ivory  keys,  and  our  men  are  trained  for  this  par- 
ticular work.  We  were  promised  in  the  Democratic  platform  and 
by  the  President  in  his  speeches  that  no  legitimate  industry  would  be 
injured.  Ours  is  a  legitimate  business;  it  is  based  on  sound  capitali- 
zation, efficient  management,  and  there  is  a  state  of  intense  competi- 
tion among  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  our  line  of  goods. 

The  20  per  cent  on  raw  ivory  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  ivory  manu- 
facturing industry  in  this  country,  and  our  men  would  be  ol)liged  to 
take  other  jobs,  with  which  they  are  riot  familiar,  at  less  wages. 

We  earnestly  request  the  restoration  of  ivory  tusks  to  the  free  list. 
And  in  asking  this  we  are  only  asking  for  the  same  fair  treatment 
that  vou  have  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  goods  from  pearl  shell, 
tortoise  shell,  vegetable  ivory,  horns,  tropical  cabinet  woods,  etc. — all 
of  these  materials  in  the  same  general  class  as  ivory  tusks  and  all  of 
them  on  the  free  list. 

CABIE-BELSON  PIAKO   CO.,  CHICAGO,   lU.,  BY  P.   S.   CABLE,   PBESIBENT. 

Chicago,  April  29, 1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  SiMMOKs, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Section  384  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  imposes  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent  on  tusks  of  elephant  ivory.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  for  the  past  20  j^ears  many  of  the  leading  chemists  have  been 
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endeavoring  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  piano  keys,  the 
fact  is  that  elephant  ivory  is  the  only  substance  known  from  which 
a  satisfactory  piano  key  can  be  made. 

The  piano  trade  is  overwhelmingly  the  largest  user  of  ivory  in  the 
United  States.  This  duty  will  impose  a  tax  of  from  $1.50  to  $2  to 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  each  piano  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  tax  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  purchasers  of  the  pianos,  90  per 
cent  of  whom  are  wage  earners  or  people  of  small  incomes. 

We  feel  that  a  misapprehension  exists  in  Congress  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  piano  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  people.  The  piano  by 
no  manner  of  means  can  be  called  a  luxury.  The  refining  and  elevat- 
ing influence  of  a  piano  in  the  home  renders  it  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  ethical  development  of  the  lives  and  character  or  the  people. 

According  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  we  believe  there  were 
about  400,000  pianos  and  player-pianos  manufactured  and  sold  h\ 
the  United  States  last  year,  and  of  this  number  we  believe  over  J>0 
per  cent  were  sold  on  small  monthly  installments  to  wage  earners  and 
ethers  of  modest  incomes. 

During  the  eight  years  that  we  have  been  selling  pianos  at  retail 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Indiana,  over  94  per  cent 
of  our  sales  have  been  made  to  people  who  paid  an  average  of  lees 
than  $10  down  and  less  than  $8  per  month. 

We  have  at  present  $240,922.17  worth  of  piano  sale  leases^  and  our 
collections  on  tnese  leases  do  not  average  over  4  per  cent  per  month. 

This  $240,922.17  is  divided  among  1,450  accounts. 

Our  January,  February,  and  March  collections  totaled  $25,210^4. 
which  means  that  the  average  monthly  payment  of  these  1,460  people 
was  less  than  $6. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  this  bill  be  amended  by  the  restoration 
of  ivoiy^tusks  to  the  free  list,  where  this  raw  material  has  alwai^ 
been.  We  must  respectfully  submit  that  if  this  tax  on  ivory  tusks 
becomes  a  law  it  will  cost  the  great  middle  class  of  people  of  this 
country  considerably  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  annually,  and  this  would 
increase  each  year  as  the  production  of  pianos  increases. 

This  company  is  comparatively  young,  and  we  have  been  working: 
very  hard  to  increase  our  trade  and  have  recently  taken  steps  to  enter 
export  markets.  Our  labor  is  skilled  labor  and  among  the  highfi^l• 
paid  labor  in  the  country.  In  order  to  meet  the  competition  oi  Ger- 
man-made pianos  in  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America  we 
have  been  compelled  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  manufacturing  organization  and  manufacture  a  bet- 
ter product  than  our  foreign  competitors,  and  this  ivory  tax  will  go  i 
great  way  toward  discouraging  us  in  our  efforts  to  compete  with 
foreign  makers. 

The  piano-manufacturing  business  in  this  country  is  an  extremely 
competitive  business.  The  competition  has  reached  such  a  state  that 
the  profits  are  very  small,  and  it  is  oniy  by  exercise  of  the  gre»te-i 
economy  in  manufacturing  and  marketing  that  a  concern  without  tlv. 
i»dvantage  of  a  half-century  prestige  can  make  a  profit  to-day. 

We  will  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  throw  open  our  books  in  onler  to 
substantiate  in  every  way  the  statements  made  herewith  relative  ti^ 
'^iir  own  business. 
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We  trust  that  there  is  yet  time  to  amend  the  clause  in  the  Under- 
wood bill  which  imposes  this  unjust  tax  on  a  raw  material  that  is  a 
vital  necessity  to  every  man,  woman,  or  child  who  desires  to  enjoy  the 
recreative  and  refining  influence  of  piano  music. 


ELLISON  A.  SliYTH,  OEEENVILLE,  S.  C. 

Greenville,  S.  C,  May  23^  1913. 

Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Washington^  D,  G, 

Dear  Sir:  Supplementing  my  remarks  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  of  which  committee  Senator  C.  F.  Johnson 
is  chairman,  would  say  I  inclose  an  editorial  in  to-day's  issue  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Daily  News,  and  which  explains  more  fully  the 
views  I  expressed,  for  which  I  ask  your  kind  consideration. 

f  Inclosurc] 
COTTON  EXPOBTS  AND  IVOBY  IMPOBTS. 

If  the  average  mnn  were  asked  to  give  the  relation  between  the  exportation 
of  cotton  goods  to  Africa  and 'the  importation  of  raw  Ivory  to  this  country,  he 
would  perhaps  thinlc  that  either  a  conundrum  or  a  fool  question  had  been  pro- 
ponnded.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  neither  n  conundrum  nor  a  fool 
element  in  this  proposition,  for  there  is  a  relation  between  the  two,  a  relation 
very  readily  seen  when  one  will  consider  all  of  the  phases  of  this  cotton-goods 
trade.  The  question  of  cotton  goods  and  the  duty  on  ivory  has  arisen  because 
of  the  provision  in  the  Underwood  bill  placing  a  20  per  cent  duty  on  raw  ivory. 
Before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Monday  Gapt.  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  of  this 
city,  told  of  the  trade  with  Africa  and  the  jeopardy  this  trade  would  be  placed 
in  If  the  proposed  20  per  cent  duty  were  placed  on  raw  ivory  imports.  This 
Ivory  is  ^ven  by  the  Red  Sea  and  other  African  merchants  in  exchange  for 
various  imports  to  their  country,  of  which  cotton  goods  is  one.  The  conditions 
governing  this  African  trade  may  be  seen  from  the  facts  which  follow. 

No  country  in  the  world  imposes  an  import  duty  on  raw  ivory,  and  if  the  United 
States  puts  on  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  it  will  enable  the  competitors  of  the 
Ronthem  mills  for  the  Red  Sea  business  to  have  a  very  decided  advantage,  and 
will  turn  that  trade  back  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  The  first  American 
cotton  goods  ever  exported  to  Abyssinia  were  exported  by  the  Pelzer  Manufac- 
turing Co.  in  1885 — a  lot  of  50  bales— and  last  year  the  mills  with  which  Capt. 
Smyth  is  connected  shipped  20,000  bales  to  East  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Turlsey. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Red  Sea  n  mounted 
to  only  6,000  bales  and  they  were  all  northern  mill  goods,  and  last  year  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  65.000  bales,  all  of  southern  production. 
There  is  an  absence  of  currency  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  trade  is  one  of 
barter.  The  ivory  is  owned  by  chiefs  of  the  tribes  or  by  the  kings  of  those  coun- 
tries, gathered  by  them,  and  is  sold  by  them  at  a  fixed  value  in  pounds  for 
cloth  and  other  commodities  taken  in  payment.  American  cloth  is  a  great 
favorite,  owing  to  the  honesty  with  which  the  goods  are  made  and  the  absence 
of  sizing  or  adulteration  with  clay  and  foreign  substances.  It  is  a  busineFS  that 
Is  of  great  value  to  southern  cotton  mills  and  our  southern  Senators  should 
not  miss  this  fact,  as  the  goods  are  made  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

If  the  native  dealers  can  get  20  per  cent  more  for  their  ivory  from  the  Italian 
or  ICnglisli  exporter,  he  will  of  course  buy  cloth  and  other  commodities  from 
(hose  parties  and  the  American  mills  will  lose  a  valuable  outlet.  Last  year 
there  was  sold  to  America  50,000  tusks  of  ivory,  representing  the  tusks  of  25  000 
Hephants.  Many  of  these  tusks  have  been  accumulating  for  years,  and  there  is 
II  good  deal  of  hidden  ivory  still  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  future  development  of  Africa  is  going  to  be  rapid  and  wonderful,  and  the 
American  trade  should  seek  that  outlet. 
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For  a  year  a  group  of  mills,  consisting  of  Pelzer,  Belton,  Easley,  and  others, 
had  a  personal  representative,  at  their  own  expense,  traveling  in  Africa  and 
Abyssinia  and  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  advertising  their  goods,  and  with 
good  results  in  increased  exports.  At  Aden,  which  is  the  Red  Sea  port  of 
Arabia,  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  1,  1911,  out  of  41,000,000  yards  of  cloth 
11,000.000  yards  were  from  the  United  States,  and  for  the  same  period  hi  1915 
the  total  imports  were  41,000,000  yards,  but  25,000,000  were  American  goods  of 
southern  make. 

Since  the  facts  in  the  case  are  as  given  it  is  seen  why  the  contention  for 
free  ivory  is  valid.  The  small  revenue  to  be  reaped  from  a  duty  on  raw  ivory 
is  worthy  of  little  consideration,  when  one  recalls  the  jeopardy  to  the  African 
export  cotton  goods  trade.  This  is  an  important  field  for  American  maDnfa^ 
turers,  and  one  which  will  become  more  important  if  cultivated.  The  S«i3te 
Finance  Committee  evidently  saw  the  validity  of  the  contentions,  for  consid- 
erable interest  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  those  who  participated  in  the  bear- 
ings,  the  questions  asked  Capt.  Smyth  showing  the  disposition  of  the  Senaton 
to  heed  a  protest  based  on  reason. 


AKNOLB,  CHENEY  &  CO.,  82-82  BEAVER  STREET,  HEW  YOBX,  H.  T 

New  York,  May  S,  WIS. 
Senator  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate^ 

Washington,  Z>.  T. 

Sir:  As  the  largest  importers  of  raw  tusk  ivory  and  the  largest 
exporter  of  American  cotton  cloth  to  Red  Sea  und  East  African  port?, 
we  api)eal  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  U* 
avert,  if  possible,  the  serious  crippling  and  curtailment  of  this  for- 
eign commerce  between  New  York  and  those  ports  which  will  result 
if  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  placed  on  tusk  ivory  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Underwood  tariflF  bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  tusk  ivory  we  import  is  a  raw  material  used  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  piano  keys.  We  sdl  it  to  the  large  manufacturer? 
of  these  keys.  They  are  not  affiliated  or  in  any  trust,  and  it  is  a 
keenly  competitive  business.  This  industry  employs  a  large  amount 
of  capital  and  employs  a  large  number  of  skilled  and  other  mechanics 
The  manufactured  keys  are  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  pian(« 
throughout  the  country,  a  large  number  of  which  are  located  m  thi* 
State  of  New  York. 

No  duty  has  heretofore  been  placed  on  raw  tusk  ivory.  No  other 
country  imposes  a  duty  on  tusk  ivory.  If  this  country  imposes  a 
duty  on  elephants'  tusks  the  business  of  manufacturing  ivory  p(»o<is 
will  by  natural  laws  of  trade  gravitate  to  those  countries  that  impa*< 
no  duty  on  this  raw  material.  This  duty  is  simply  an  imposition  of 
an  artificial  disadvantage  on  an  American  inaustry,  placing  that 
industry  in  a  position  open  to  foreign  competition  with  no  fighting 
chance  left  it.  The  resulting  destruction  of  the  industry  and  the 
foreign  trade  contingent  on  it  is  inevitable. 

The  search  for  ivory  opened  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  Red  Sw 
ports  to  American  cotton  cloth  and  was  the  cause  of  the  present  lar;r' 
exports  to  those  places.  This  trade  has  steadily  grown  and  ha.- 
reached  the  large  volume  of  trade  now  carried  on  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  exchanging  American  goods  (principally  cotton  cloth)  for 
the  products  of  those  places  (principally  ivory),  and  the  sale  of 
American  goods  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  the  importation  of 
ivory  into  this  country  is  curtailed  by  the  proposed  20  per  cent  duty. 
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and  the  opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge  is  that  the  proposed  duty 
of  20  per  cent  on  raw  ivory  will  prove  prohibitive. 

The  new  tariff  bill,  besides  imposing  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the 
raw  article,  reduces  the  duty  on  manufactured  ivory  6  per  cent  (from 
35  to  30  per  cent),  so  that  the  industry  is  hit  both  ways. 

As  piano  keys  are  an  important  part  of  the  finished  pianos  the 
placing  of  this  duty  on  the  tusk  ivory  will  materially  increase  the 
cost  to  the  piano  manufacturer  and  adversely  affect  a  very  large 
and  important  industry.  There  are  some  376,000  pianos  manu- 
factured per  annum  in  this  country,  mostly  low-priced  instruments, 
sold  to  people  of  moderate  means  on  the  installment  plan. 

In  1912  we  imported  and  sold  in  the  United  States  the  following 
ivory  from  these  places: 

Ivory  sold  in  the  United  States  hy  Arnold^  Cheney  d  Co, 


Zanifljoi  ivoiy 

Arlen,  Abyssinian  Ivory  . . 
Khtttum,  Rgyptian  ivoiy 

TotiL 


Tusks. 


918 

438 

1,188 


2,544 


Pounds. 


59, 101 
25,911 
60,169 


144,271 


Value. 


$177,430.76 

81,835.92 

190,968.61 


450,235.28 


We  also  bought  and  sold  in  the  United  States  1,950  tusks  of  the 
Kongo  ivory,  amounting  to  $299,106.97,  bought  through  Antwerp. 

In  1912  we  sold  21,659  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at,  say,  $865,000,  to 
these  exchange  places,  as  follows : 

Bales. 
Zanzibar 4,  218 

Mombasa 5, 568 

Aden 11, 465 

Khartum 308 

21, 659 

That  was  the  first  year  for  cotton  at  Khartum.  This  year  already 
we  have  sold  more  there  than  all  last  year. 

To  carry  on  this  trade  we  maintain  houses  at  Zanzibar,  Mombasa, 
Aden,  Omdurman  (Khartum),  and  London.  This  firm  has  been 
continuously  in  this  business  since  1849,  coming  to  New  York  from 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1866. 

We  think  this  duty  was  placed  on  tusk  ivory  under  a  misappre- 
hension and  is  contrary  to  all  the  expressed  views  of  the  framers  of 
the  new  tariflF — that  they  would  not  destroy  any  legitimate  business. 
The  amount  of  revenue  that  it  will  realize  to  the  Government  will  be 
insignificant,  and  the  loss  of  trade  to  this  country  will  be  large.  We 
therefore  respectfully  urge  that  you  endeavor  to  have  tusk  ivory 
placed  back  on  the  free  list  the  same  as  similar  raw  materials  are, 
such  as  tortoise  shell,  mother-of-pearl,  jet,  coral,  bone,  and  fine  cabi- 
net woods,  crude  rubber,  etc. 

The  Underwood  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  just  prior  to  the 
holding  of  the  quarterly  ivory  auction  sales  in  London  and  Antwerp, 
with  the  result  that  European  buyers  in  anticipation  of  the  market 
in  the  United  States,  which  this  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  trans- 
fer from  us  to  them,  increased  their  demands  so  much  that  ivory 
advanced  15  per  cent  in  price. 
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B.  S.  HOWAKD  CO.,  29  WEST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET,  HEW  TO&X,  V.  T., 
BY  B.  S.  HOWABB,  PBESIBENT  AJTD  TBEASTTBEB. 

New  York,  May  «,  191S. 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

Finance  Comrmttee,  United  States  Senate^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We,  as  piano  manufacturers,  making  what  is  generally 
termed  a  medium  or  popular  priced  piano,  the  type  of  instrumeut 
sold  generally  to  the  workingmen  or  people  of  the  middle  class,  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  new  tariff  bill  imposing  duty  on  ivory. 

The  facts  are  that  ivory,  in  so  far  as  its  importation  hj  the  United 
States,  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  real  necessity  in  the  education  of  young 
Americans,  for  the  largest  portion  of  ivory  brought  into  this  country 
is  used  on  piano  keys,  and  this  is  the  most  durable  and  satisfactory 
material  known  at  this  time  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  the  duty 
proposed  would  make  its  use  by  any  but  the  highest-priced  piano 
manufacturers  prohibitive  and  deprive  the  large  mass  of  people  of 
this  advantage  and  compel  the  use  of  a  cheaper  substitute  with  but 
little  advantage  to  the  United  States,  as  the  entire  duty  would  not 
exceed  a  possible  $260,000,  even  though  the  present  rate  of  imports 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  could  not  be,  for  the  duty  would  pre- 
vent the  use  of  at  least  76  per  cent  of  the  amount  now  used  by  piano 
manufacturers,  for  naturally  by  far  the  large  portion  of  pianos  made 
are  medium-priced  and  an  increase  in  cost  would  make  the  use  of 
ivory  by  us  impossible,  and  we  really  would  not  be  the  losers,  but  the 
loss  would  be  to  the  home  in  which  the  instrument  would  be  plaoeJ 
on  account  of  their  being  forced  to  accept  inferior  material,  so  it  i> 
their  interests  we  ask  you  to  consider  in  passing  the  bill. 

Pianos  are  not  luxuries,  but  are  considered  necessities  in  every  pub- 
lic school  or  building  and  of  great  value  by  public  educators  in 
developing  the  individual  to  a  higher  state  of  intelligence^  refinement, 
and  skill,  for  the  developing  of  the  musical  side  of  man,  woman,  '»r 
child  certainly  creates  higher  ideals  and  makes  them  better  citizen> 
and  a  happier  and  more  contented  people,  for  home  to-day  without 
music  is  indeed  losing  a  most  desirable  and  advantageous  means  of 
entertainment  under  desirable  conditions  and  at  small  expense. 

Manufacturers  to-day  are  exerting  every  possible  effort  to  give  ai 
as  small  cost  as  possible  a  piano  so  constructed  as  to  guarantee  to 
the  poor  man  the  same  satisfactory  service  as  is  secured  by  the  rich 
at  a  very  large  reduction  in  price,  and  you  will  readily  see  that  the 
keyboard  is  a  very  important  factor,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
committee  of  which  you  are  a  member  will  see  that  the  duty  pr«» 
posed  will  affect  the  man  who,  on  modern  means,  is  trying  to  give  to 
his  family  a  satisfactory  piano  for  both  the  happiness  of  his  honu- 
and  the  education  and  development  of  his  offspring. 

The  duty  proposed  would  positively  prohibit  the  use  of  ivory  on  ft 
medium-priced  piano,  for  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  each  insini 
ment  an  amount  that  we  could  not  stand,  and  there  is  no  substitute 
we  know  of  that  would  wear  as  long  or  as  well  as  ivory. 

We  ask  you  to  consider  this  measure  as  affecting  on  an  average  of 
200,000  ordinary  homes  each  year  and  in  the  aggregate  millions  of 
our  citizens  who  sacrific  many  things  to  give  their  families  means  of 
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keeping  them  together  evenings  and  making  their  home  fireside  more 
attractive  and  happy.  We  really  feel  this  is  entitled  to  special  con- 
sideration on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  amount  of  revenue 
is  a  very  small  matter  to  the  United  States,  and  this  would  be  partic- 
ularly true  as  you  will  see  if  the  imports  were  reduced  probably  at 
least  two-thirds,  thus  depriving  so  many  homes  of  the  aavantage  of 
the  material  and  securing  but  very  slight  advantage  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 


WOOD  db  BBOOXS  CO.,  BTTTFALO,  N.  Y.,  BT  HABBY  B.  WILLIAXS,  COUNSEL. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  28, 1913. 

The  Senate  Finance  CoMMriTEB, 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  ivory  tusks  in  the  above  bill. 

Unfortunately,  neither  we  nor  any  other  manufacturer  made  any 
representation  at  the  recent  hearings. 

At  the  outset  we  desire  to  say  that  every  statement  of  fact  that 
follows  is  to  be  taken  as  our  utterance  upon  honor,  based  upon 
personal  knowledge  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

We  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  piano  keyboards, 
of  which  the  most  important  item  in  the  make-up  is  ivory.  We  have 
$1,000,000  invested  in  the  business.  Ivory  tusks  have  always  been 
free  and  have  been  imported  into  this  country  for  more  than  a 
century.  We  submit  the  following  facts  and  argument  in  support 
of  retaining  ivory  tusks  on  the  free  list : 

LUXURY. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  ivory  tusks,  never  before  taxed,  have 
been  put  under  a  20  per  cent  duty  upon  the  theory  that  ivory  is  a 
luxury  and  therefore  one  of  those  articles  that  could  best  afford  to 
contribute  to  a  revenue.  If  this  be  so,  we  submit  that  the  honorable 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  under  a  misapprehension  of  the 
facts.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pianos  are  annually 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  go  into 
the  homes  of  mechanics  and  people  of  small  means,  and  this  per- 
centage is  sold  on  the  installment  plan,  with  average  payments  of  less 
than  $5  per  month.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  poor  people 
of  this  country  furnish  the  market  for  the  piano  manufacturer. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  have  little  else  in  the 
way  of  entertainment  than  that  afforded  by  the  piano,  and  thousands 
of  women  earn  their  livelihood  as  instructors  in  the  use  of  this 
instrument.  Into  this  instrument  goes  annually  more  than  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  imported  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods,  includ- 
ing ebony.  If  ivory  be  a  luxury  and  for  that  reason  should  be  taxed, 
the  same  must  be  true  of  tropical  cabinet  woods,  and  also  of  pearl 
shell,  tortoise  shell,  vegetable  ivory,  bones,  horns,  meerschaum,  plat- 
inum, silk  cocoons,  raw  silk,  and  the  choice  varieties  of  skins — all 
of  them  now  on  the  free  list. 
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INDEFENSIBLE  DISCRIMINATION. 

The  manufacturers  who  use  the  following  raw  materials,  none  of 
which  are  necessities  and  all  of  which  are  luxuries  if  ivory  be  so, 
enjoy  their  raw  materials  free  of  duty : 

Para- 
graph. 

436.  Bones,  value  Imported  in  1912 $682,806 

520.  Horns. 354,412 

554.  Meerschaum   197.646 

578.  Pearl,  tortoise,  and  other  sheUs 2,242,0S3 

585.  Platinum 1. 595. 4.'5«« 

606.  Silk  cocoons  and  silk  waste 2,369.074 

607.  Raw  silk 67,173,000 

611.  Skins  of  all  kinds,  raw  (includes  such  skins  as  seal,  alligator, 

w^alrus,  snake,  morocco,  etc.,  all  used  extensively  and  ex- 
clusively in  the  manufacture  of  luxurious  leather  goods) —  63,221,300 

652.  Cedar,  lignum-vitse,  lancewood.  ehony,  granadilla,   mahogany, 

rosewood,  satinwood,  boxwood,  walnut,  etc 4,960.575 

380.  Vegetable  ivory 797,6:^3 

Tortoise  shell. — A  material  costing  twice  the  price  of  ivory,  used 
exclusively  for  luxuries  (largely  for  articles  of  personal  adornment), 
admitted  free  of  duty,  manufactures  taxed  25  per  cent.  Ivory  tusk? 
enter  on  a  20  per  cent  duty  (instead  of  free)  and  manufactures  at  30 
per  cent.     Ivory  tusks  clearly  entitled  to  same  rates  as  tortoise  shell. 

Pearl  shell. — Used  for  luxury,  especially  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment. Imports  exceed  in  vaiue  the  imports  of  ivory  tusks.  Ad- 
mitted free ;  manufactures  at  25  per  cent.  Why  is  ivory  not  entitled 
to  same  basis? 

Vegetable  ivory, — Used  exclusively  for  choice  buttons  for  expen- 
sive clothing.  Admitted  free;  manufactures  at  30  per  cent.  Ivory 
tusks  clearly  entitled  to  same  basis. 

Ivory  tusks  were  imported  in  1912  to  the  value  of  $1,832,015,  and 
approximately  $1,000,000  was  paid  for  the  labor  that  worked  thii 
raw  material  up  into  articles  or  trade.  A  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  now 
proposed  on  the  ivory  tusks,  while  all  the  other  raw  materials  of  the 
same  class,  mentioned  above,  are  to  come  into  this  country  free  of 
duty.  Even  on  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  unmanufactured,  a 
duty  of  only  10  per  cent  is  fixed;  and  ivory  tusks,  which  are  in  no 
sense  a  luxury,  and  purely  a  raw  material  until  after  they  have 
passed  under  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  are  taxed  at  twice  the 
rate  of  diamonds.  We  claim  that  a  great  injustice  is  done  our  indus- 
try in  the  Underwood  tariflf,  which  changes  our  raw  material  from 
the  free  list  to  a  20  per  cent  duty,  and  our  manufactures  from  a  35 
to  a  30  per  cent  duty.  If  the  raw  materials  mentioned  above  are  to 
come  in  free,  then  we  claim  that  in  justice  our  raw  material  should  be 
admitted  free;  and  if  ivory  tusks  must  be  taxed,  then  the  articles 
listed  above  should  also  come  under  a  20  per  cent  duty.  Ivory  tusk- 
are  the  only  raw  material  of  any  consequence,  except  diamonds,  on 
which  a  duty  has  been  imposed  by  the  Underwood  tariff;  and  a  com- 
parison of  ivory  tusks  and  diamonds  should  not  be  nriade — ^they  be- 
long to  different  classifications.  Ivory  tusks  belong  in  the  class  of 
raw  materials  which  includes  bones,  horns,  nieerschaum,  mother-^^^ 
pearl  and  other  shells,  and  the  tropical  cabinet  woods.  Yet  ivory 
tusks  are  the  only  article  in  this  class  that  has  been  selected  for  luxa- 
tion; the  whole  Underwood  tariff  fails  to  reveal  another  taxed  ni^ 
material  with  which  to  compare  ivory. 
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One  part  of  a  musical  instrument  can  hardly  be  considered  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  luxury  than  another,  and  all  parts  of  musical  in- 
btruments  formerly  taxed  at  45  per  cent  are  now  taxed  at  35  per 
cent— a  sufficient  duty,  we  concede,  if  raw  materials  be  free.  From 
this  duty  on  ivory  keyboards  must  he  subtracted  the  20  per  cent  duty 
on  the  ivory  tusks,  the  value  of  which  equals  twice  the  value  of  all 
the  other  raw  materials  used  by  us.  We  submit  the  fact,  therefore, 
that  all  other  parts  of  musical  mstruments,  all  of  which  are  made  of 
domestic  or  imtaxed  raw  materials,  have  been  moderately  reduced 
in  the  proposed  tariff,  while  piano  keys  have  been  discriminated 
aofainst  by  the  20  per  cent  duty  imposed  on  their  chief  raw  materials, 
which  must  be  imported. 

Under  the  present  law,  paragraph  464,  Schedule  N,  piano  Keys  are 
dutiable  at  35  per  cent  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  reduce  this  duty  to 
30  per  cent.  This  reduction  the  American  manufacturer  can  meet ; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  burn  him  at  both  ends,  by  taxing  his  raw  ma- 
lerijil  at  20  per  cent  and  reducing  the  duty  on  his  manufactures  from 
35  to  30  per  cent,  and  this  is  more  drastic  than  free  trade,  pure  and 
simple.  We  make  this  statement  not  as  a  figure  of  speech,  but 
upon  our  honor  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  is  clearly 
obvious  that  our  market  is  thrown  wide  open,  under  most  favoriable 
conditions,  to  competition  from  England.  France,  Germany,  while 
we  shall  be  utterly  unable  to  sell  a  dollar  s  worth  of  goods  in  those 
countries.  Germany,  France,  and  Canada  impose  duties  on  the  goods 
we  manufacture.    Ivory  tusks  enter  free  every  country  in  the  world. 

We  find  upon  examination  (sec.  354)  that  dice,  dominoes,  draughts, 
chissmen,  chess  balls,  and  billiard,  pool,  and  bagatelle  balls,  and 
poker  chips,  of  ivory  or  other  materials,  are  to  pay  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent.  All  of  these  articles  (nearly)  are  made  of  ivory  and  of 
none:  yet  the  bone  is  free,  while  ivory  tusks  are  to  pay  20  per  cent. 
The  duty  on  these  manufactured  articles  is  50  per  cent,  while  that 
<»n  piano  keys  is  reduced  from  35  to  30  per  cent. 

The  I'eduction  from  35  to  30  per  cent  leaves  only  a  10  per  cent 
differential  on  our  manufactured  goods,  which  is  w&olly  inadequate 
and  far  below  the  general  rates  of  the  Underwood  bill,  and  which 
opens  the  market  wide  for  the  entry  of  foreign  competition,  while 
the  20  per  cent  duty  on  the  chief  raw  material  we  use  shuts  us  off 
rompletely  from  foreign  trade.  We  shall  be  utterly  unable  to  meet 
such  B  situation,  for  ivory  tusks  to-day  enter  free  every  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  the  Underwood  bill  handicaps  us  at  the  start 
with  a  disadvantage  of  20  per  cent.  If  ivory  tusks  are  not  restored 
to  the  free  list,  then  the  beginning  of  the  end  will  set  in  for  the 
ivory  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country,  in  which  2,000  people 
are  now  employed,  for  by  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  trade  the 
hii>iness  will  gravitate  to  other  countries. 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES. 

We  ask  for  no  special  privileges,  no  protection.  We  ask  only  the 
sime  consideration  that  other  American  industries  have  received  in 
the  Underwood  tariff;  this  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  us  and 
nil  that  anyone  could  ask,  for  the  Underwood  tariff  gives  American 
manufacturers  their  raw  materials  free  of  duty  and  in  this  respect 
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puts  them  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  affording  a 
tariff  on  manufactured  articles  sufficient  to  protect  industries  tnat 
are  run  as  they  ought  to  be  and  on  sound  capitalization. 

SUPPLY. 

Ivory  tusks  are  a  product  of  the  African  continent  only.  The 
world's  annual  consumption  represents  the  tusks  of  50,000  elephants. 
The  total  importations  for  the  year  1912  were  $1,332,015  in  value. 
This  means  the  tusks  of  6,500  elephants.  The  tusks  from  recently 
killed  elephants  do  not  represent  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumption— probably  less.  The  ivorv  used  to-day  throughout  the 
world  is  that  which  for  ages  has  been  accumulated  by  the  wild 
African  tribes,  in  some  instances  hoarded  by  them  as  tribal  wealth. 
It  is  found  only  where  the  white  man  has  never  before  ventured^ 
and  the  continuance  of  this  (the  last)  source  of  supply  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  white  man  penetrates  the 
rt^inaining  unbroken  wildem^s.  The  price  of  ivory  tusks  steadily 
increases — 50  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years — and  though  it  is  gathered 
by  a  j)eople  wholly  unaffected  and  untouched  by  the  wage  question, 
or  tlie  high  cost  of  living,  the  supply  has  remained  stationary  while 
the  demand  has  steadily  increased.  Sising  prices  have  not  brought  to 
market  an  increasing  supply. 

USES. 

The  only  important  use  made  of  ivory  in  this  country  is  for  piano 
keys.  The  ivory  trinkets  and  novelties  seen  here  are  mostly  all  made 
abroad. 

CX)MPABATrVE  008T. 

Of  every  pound  of  ivory  that  we  bring  into  this  country  50  per 
cent  is  the  minimum  waste;  this  is  lost,  for  there  is  no  demand  for 
the  scrap,  and  we  export  only  a  small  part  of  our  scrap  production 
at  a  few  pennies  (6  cents)  a  pound,  though  we  pay  dollars  for  it. 
Also  on  this  bulky  material,  including  so  much  waste,  we  pay  freight 
4,000  miles  and  insurance  (ivory  reaches  the  manufacturers  only 
through  European  markets).  Also,  the  American  manufacturer 
must  send  to,  or  maintain  in,  Europe  a  buyer,  while  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer is  on  the  ground,  does  his  own  buying,  pays  no  duty  and 
only  a  trifling  amount  for  freight ;  nor  does  he  waste  or  lose  any  of 
his  tusk,  as  will  be  explained  in  another  paragraph. 

Permit  us  to  reiterate  that  when  the  tusk  reaches  the  factories  of 
the  European  and  American  manufacturer,  respectively,  the  -rVmeri- 
can  has  added  to  his  cost — 

Freight  4,000  mUes,  insurance  equivalent  to  a  1  per  cent  disadvnntJise: 
buyer*8  salary  and  expenses  equivalent  to  a  6  per  cent  disadvantage:  cai»itJ- 
and  interest  to  carry  20  per  cent  duty  on  stoclt  equivalent  to  a  5  per  cent  dii* 
advantage;  incidentals  connected  with  doing  foreign  bU8ine88  equival^it  to  :• 
1  i>er  cent  disadvantage;  disadvantage  in  waste  (explainetl  below ^  eqnivalen! 
to  a  7  per  cent  disiidvantage;  proposed  duty  20  per  cent  disadvantage;  Kstct  ot 
raw  material  to  American  manufacturer  over  European,  40  i^er  cent. 

This  is  the  comparative  situation  when  the  ivorj'  reaches  the  me- 
chanics. The  mechanical  equipment  is,  we  believe,  substantially  the 
same  in  all  countries,  no  automatic  machinery  being  employed:  and 
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we  believe  the  foreign  workman  is  as  efficient  in  this  particular  indus- 
ivy  as  the  American.  The  work  requires  patience,  carefulness,  and 
economical  manipulation  of  the  material,  and  the  foreign  workman 
is  reputed  to  measure  up  fully  to  these  requirements. 

The  result  of  the  proposed  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  ivory  tusks  is  an 
increase  of  16  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  (ivory 
keys). 

The  total  disadvantage  in  the  finished  product  of  the  American 
manufacturer  as  compared  with  the  foreign  is  32  per  cent,  for  the 
reason  that  the  opening  of  the  home  market  by  the  new  tariff  makes 
effective  a^inst  us  the  foreigners'  advantages  stated  above,  hereto- 
fore inert  m  this  market. 

LABOR. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  wage  scale  in  the 
two  countries;  you  are  fully  informed.  However,  we  will  quote  as 
follows.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wood,  treasurer  of  Wood  &  Brooks  Co., 
states: 

When  I  was  In  a  European  factory  In  1907  I  saw  a  skilled  mechanic  who  had 
been  employed  in  ivory  working  20  years,  and  his  employer  informed  me  that 
he  was  being  paid  the  equivalent  of  $7.10  per  week.  We  were  paying  at  the 
same  time  $19.50  per  week  for  the  same  work. 

The  labor  cost  of  working  last  year's  importation  of  tusks  into  piano 
keys  was  approximately  $945,000.  The  labor  cost  for  the  same  period 
to  work  up  the  same  quantity  of  ivory  in  Germany  would  have  been 
approximately  $450,000. 

Recently  in  discussing  our  situation  under  this  bill  with  a  man 
instrumental  (officially)  in  framing  it,  and  in  reply  to  our  demonstra- 
tion that  with  the  duty  on  our  raw  material  we  could  not  successfully 
compete  with  the  European  in  the  home  market  and  were  utterly 
debarred  from  entering  the  foreign  market  by  the  20  per  cent  duty 
on  our  raw  material,  he  said^  "  You  must  effect  greater  economy  in 
operation  and  develop  latent  ingenuity."  We  assert,  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  (and  this  is  from  frequent  inspection  of 
European  factories  and  machinery),  that  no  European  factory  excels 
any  one  of  the  five  American  plants  in  equipment  or  efficiency  or 
economy  of  operation,  but  to  the  contrary.  The  only  "  economy  in 
operation  "  that  can  be  effected  is  a  reduction  of  wages.  This  we 
realize  sounds  like  "  campaign  talk,"  but  it  is  not.  It  is  simply  a  con- 
dition. Only  large  investment  and  volume  of  business  and  extreme 
efficiency  permit  any  profit  at  all  in  this  industry. 

WASTE. 

The  tusk  is  hollow  at  the  larger  end  for  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  its  lenffth;  from  the  point  up  it  is  for  6  per  cent  of  its  entire 
length  too  small  for  key  purposes.  The  balance  of  the  American's 
wnste  is  sawdust. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  works  his  waste  up  into  trinkets  and 
novelties,  for  example:  Pocketknife  handles,  handles  for  manicure 
sets  and  numerous  toilet  articles,  billiard-cue  tips,  billiard  sights,  elec- 
tric push  buttons,  thermometer  scales,  gauges  on  scientific  instruments, 
gauges  on  pocket  measuring  rules,  name  plates  on  numerous  articles, 
inhiying  material  used  in  connection  with  cabinet  woods,  insulators 
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for  teapot  handles,  collar  buttons,  parts  of  babies'  playthings,  game 
counters,  gun  sights,  fancy  buttons,  fittings  for  women's  sewing 
baskets,  fittings  lor  sundry  leather  goods,  penholders,  fancy  pocket 
pencils,  dominoes,  poker  chips,  dice,  black  pigment  (ivory  black )^ 
razor  tangs,  toothpicks,  bookmarkers,  letter  openers,  martingale  rings 
on  harness,  vaccine  points. 

The  foreigner  also  produces  handles  for  parasols,  umbrellas,  and 
canes ;  handles  for  razors ;  handles  for  table  cutlery ;  handles  for  steel 
erasers;  parts  of  musical  instruments;  brush  backs;  mirror  backs; 
billiard  balls;  fittings  for  traveling  bags;  chessmen;  small  carved 
articles. 

Most,  or  all,  of  these  articles  are  imported  into  this  country  and 
contribute  a  substantial  revenue  to  tjie  Grovernment  under  many  para- 
graphs of  the  tariff.  Wood  &  Brooks  Co.  installed  a  considerable 
mechanical  equipment  to  work  up  its  waste  ivory  into  trinkets  and 
small  wares,  as  well  as  to  make  the  other  articles  mentioned  above, 
but  found  that,  with  our  labor  conditions,  the  cost  of  the  finished 
articles  was  so  great  that  we  could  not  produce  them  at  prices  at 
which  they  could  be  sold,  and  the  equipment  was  made  a  part  of  the 
scrap  heap.  In  former  years  we  sold  considerable  of  our  scrap  tn 
small  manufacturers  in  this  country,  who  worked  it  up  into  article^ 
of  trade,  but  one  by  one  they  have  failed  or  gone  out  of  business 
unable  to  meet  the  foreign  competition.  At  this  writing  we  have  on 
hand  51  tons  of  scrap  ivory  for  which  there  is  no  market.  While 
the  American  loses  his  waste,  the  foreign  manufacturers  utilize  the 
entire  tusk — not  to  the  same  advantage  as  his  piano  ivory,  but  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  amounts  to  an  additional  duty  of  7  per  cent* 

UNDERVALUATION. 

It  will,  perhaps,  not  appeal  to  those  unfamiliar  with  ivory  th«t 
undervaluation  should  be  a  cause  for  anxiety,  but  piano  ivory  has 
no  fixed  standard  of  quality  for  valuation,  for  the  reason  that  eati 
tusk  produces  a  variety  of  grades  differing  materially  in  grain  arnl 
value.  The  value  of  a  set  of  piano  ivory  can  be  determined  only 
when  the  tusk  has  been  sorted  out  thoroughly  and  matched  for  grain, 
color,  opacity,  etc.  Hence,  a  shipment  of  a  confused  quantity  i»f 
sets,  unmatched,  valued  at  the  port  of  entry  at  the  cost  of  the  tuak 
plus  cost  of  manufacture,  opens  wide  the  door  for  undervaluatioc 
to  anyone  inclined.  It  is  generally  believed  throughout  the  trade  in 
this  country  that  in  former  years,  when  the  tariff  was  lowereil  to, 
I  believe,  30  per  cent,  foreign  competitors,  by  reason  of  undervalua- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  persistent  and  expensive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  American  trade  to  prevent  it  (undervaluation),  came  into  this 
market  to  a  most  alarming  extent  and  the  Americans  could  not  meet 

their  prices. 

We  repeat  that  the  value  of  piano  ivory  can  only  be  determined 
when  the  tusk  has  been  sorted  out  thorouglily  and  matched  for  grain, 
color,  opacity,  etc.,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  manufacturer  that  the  bill  should  ht 
amended  to  contain  a  requirement  that  piano  keys  can  be  imported 
only  in  matched  sets. 

INVESTMENT. 

The  Wood  &  Brooks  Co.  has  $1,000,000  invested  in  the  industry. 
It  last  year  imported  $311,000  worth  of  ivory  tusks.    It  paid  out  f«< 
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labor  in  the  manufacture  of  piano  keys  $214,450.  Its  business  is 
exclusively  the  manufacture  of  piano  keyboards  and  piano  actions. 
Its  total  pay  roll  last  year  was  $319,000. 

COHFETXTION. 

There  are  in  this  country  five  manufacturers  of  i)iano  keyboards 
They  are  in  no  way  associated  or  affiliated;  Uiere  is  no  agreement 
or  understanding  among  them.  It  is  a  fair  field,  with  keen,  open 
competition. 

PERTINENT  QUESTIONS, 

We  are  authoritatively  informed  that  relative  cost  has  not  been 
tak^  into  consideration  m  determining  the  tarilS  to  be  imposed  upon 
or  lifted  from  a  particular  article  or  industry.  That  tiie  fact  tnat 
a  European  manufacturer  can  produce  and  lay  down  in  this  market 
an  article  at  less  cost  per  unit  than  the  American  manufacturer  can, 
is  of  no  consequence — ^it's  beside  the  question.  We  arc  told  that 
the  proposed  income  tax — which  we,  in  general,  approve — ^will  pro- 
duce $80,000,000,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  in  addition  a 
large  sum  for  revenue  to  meet  the  loss  in  revenue  under  proposed 
conditions. 

In  the  Tariff  Handbook  for  this  bill,  page  289,  it  is  estimated  that 
ivory  tusks  will  produce  a  revenue  of  $^0,000  for  the  ensuing  12 
months.  What  will  induce  the  importation  of  ivory  tusks  it  the 
American  manufacturer  can  no  longer  use  them,  because  under  a 
beneficent  law  his  European  competitor  has  been  made  a  present  of 
his  market?  And,  in  this  connection,  who  will  pay  this  income  tax — 
will  it  be  the  American  manufacturer,  whose  plant  is  shut  down, 
who  has  no  income,  or  will  it  be  paid  by  the  European,  who  has  taken 
both  his  income  and  ours  home  with  him? 

The  New  York  Sun  of  this  date  asks  editorially,  "  Is  '  protection ' 
so  odious  a  word? " 

Surely,  everything  done  for  self-preservation  is  protection.  We 
exclude  from  tnis  country  the  laborer  of  certain  other  countries.  Is 
not  this  ^  protection,"  pure  and  simple,  of  the  American  article  called 
"  labor  **?  If  thus  to  protect  American  labor  is  correct  in  theory — 
as  it  is  in  fact — is  it  an  economic  error  to  protect  an  American  manu- 
facturer who  asks  onlv  the  privilege  of  competing  in  his  own  coun- 
try on  even  terms  with  the  foreigner? 


Pttr.  379.— KANlTPAGTtTBES  OF  VEGETABLE  IVOBY. 

8VTDSS  A  WHESUSR,  188  PEABI.  8TRBST,  VBW  YORK,  H.  T. 

Nbw  York,  April  19^  191S. 
Senator  F.  M .  Simmons, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Deab  Sib:  We  earnestly  protest  against  proposed  duty  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  vegetable  ivory  nuta  mentioned  in  paragraph  384, 
Schedule  N, 

Vegetable  ivory,  ivory  nuts,  or  tagua,  differs  distinctly  from  tusk 
ivory,  both  as  to  value  and  uses.    The  ivory  nut  is  the  seed  of  a  palm 
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tree ;  it  varies  in  diameter  from  1  to  2  inches  and  is  used  in  the  United 
States  exclusively  as  the  raw  material  of  which  buttons  are  made:  is 
in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tusk  ivory,  having  a  value  of  only  from  2 
to  6  cents  per  pound.    Thev  do  not  grow  in  this  country. 

Ivory  nuts  are  admitted  free  of  duty  into  (rermany,  Austria^  and 
Italy,  which  countries,  with  the  United  States,  manufiicture  the  but- 
tons of  the  world.  This  fact  is  important  in  two  respects:  {a)  As 
affecting  our  manufacture  of  buttons;  (&)  as  affecting  our  commerce 
with  South  American  countries. 

Considering  the  unfavorable  effect  on  our  manufactures,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  American  button  manufacturers  can  not  pay  20  per 
cent  more  for  their  raw  materials  and  th^n  compete  with  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturers,  who  obtain  labor  at  one-third  the  price  paid  in 
this  country ;  consequently  the  effect  of  this  duty  would  be  to  put  onr 
button  manufacturers  out  of  business,  for  they  could  not  pay  a  20  per 
cent  duty  on  their  raw  material  and  compete  with  the  JBuropeao 
manufacturers,  who  get  their  raw  material  duty  free. 

The  effect  on  our  commerce  with  South  American  countries  pro- 
ducing ivory  nuts  would  be  equally  unfavorable.  Ivory  nuts  are  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Panamt. 
To  shut  the  doors  of  the  United  States  to  these  exports  would  result 
in  a  threefold  loss  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States:  (1)  Of  the 
value  of  the  imported  article;  (2)  of  the  value  of  the  .merchandise 
that  would  go  out  from  the  United  States  to  pay  for  the  ivory  nuts; 
(8)  the  loss  in  trade  that  would  result  from  tne  resentment  of  the 
South  American  merchants,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  United  States 
in  levying  this  duty. 

It  would  seem  particularly  unfortunate  for  the  United  States  to 
curtail  the  commerce  with  South  American  countries  after  going 
to  such  an  expense  in  building  the  Panama  Canal  in  order  to  increase 
same. 

There  are  some  80  factories  in  the  United  States,  employing  about 
4^00  people,  engaged  in  manufacturing  buttons  from  ivory  nuts. 
The  importations  last  year  amounted  to  more  than  23,000,000  pounds. 
The  proposed  duty  would  kill  absolutely  this  imi)ortant  industry. 

As  American  manufacturers  could  not  pay  this  duty  and  ccmipete 
with  European  manufacturers  there  would  be  no  importations  of 
ivory  nuts  mto  this  country,  hence  the  value  of  this  article  as  a  source 
of  revenue  would  be  nil. 

aERXAH-AMEBZCAH  BTTTTOH  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  H.  T.,  BT  HEHRT  T.  HOTEB. 

TREASURER. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  *,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

WasMngton^  Z>.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  There  are  a  good  many  branches  to  the  button  business. 
Some  20  or  30  different  kinds  are  made  in  this  country.  The  output 
of  vegetable-ivory  buttons  is  relatively  small,  but  as  our  principal 
business  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  us. 

Vegetable-ivory  buttons  are  made  from  a  nut  found  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  South  America  and  in  Africa,  the  seed  of  a  palm  tree. 
They  are  used  chiefly  on  the  better  grades  of  men's  clothing.  We  are 
venturing  to  send  you  under  separate  cover  a  box  of  progressions 
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which  will  make  clear  to  you  what  a  vegetable-ivory  button  is  and 
how  it  is  made  from  the  nut. 

The  Underwood  bill  has  placed  on  practically  all  buttons  the  same 
rate  of  duty — namely,  40  per  cent — which  is  a  great  injustice  to  our 
particular  branch.  We  are  asking  you  to  grant  to  vegetable-ivory 
Duttons  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and,  if  our  arguments  are  just,  a 
specific  check  of  "  but  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  line  per 
gross.''  Our  present  duty  is  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross 
plus  15  per  cent. 

We  ask  you  to  distinffuish  between  vegetable-ivory  buttons  and 
buttons  of  other  kinds.  No  other  kind  of  button,  to  our  knowledge, 
involves  anywhere  near  as  much  labor.  The  process  of  manufacture 
is  very  slow  and  involves  from  45  to  70  separate  steps  or  operations. 
In  our  business  it  takes  on  the  average  one  year  to  make  a  button. 
Statement  by  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  on  page  5120  of  hearings,  will 
reveal  this  clearly  and  show  you  that  the  industry  is  barely  able  to 
turn  its  actual  capital  once  a  year. 

We  earnestly  ask  you  to  read  the  testimony  rc^rding  our  industry 
presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We  know  that  it  will 
absolutely  prove  to  you  the  justice  of  our  request  and  especially 
justify  you  in  granting  us  a  rate  o{  duty  as  high  as  granted  to  any 
industry  in  this  country. 

We  respectfully  ask  lor  your  careful  consideration  of  our  request. 


Pan.  388,  389.— LEAD  PEHCIIS. 

BICEAXD  BEST,  61  DUAHE  STKEET,  HEW  TOBX,  N.  Y.,  BY  JOHN  7.  BOONEY, 

ATTORNEY. 

To  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Corwrmttee^  United  States  Senate: 

This  is  a  request  to  revise  substantially  downward  paragraph  478 
of  the  act  of  the  existing  tariff.  Schedule  N,  Sundries. 

1.  The  existing  tariff  provides,  under  the  paragraph  named  above, 
as  follows: 

473.  Pencil  leads,  not  In  wood  or  other  material:  Black,  three-fourths  of  1 
cent  per  ounce;  colored,  li  cents  per  ounce;  copying,  2  cents  per  ounce. 

2.  Under  all  tariffs  since  1883,  including  the  so-C£^lled  McKinley 
bill  of  1890,  the  so-called  Wilson  bill  of  1894,  the  so-called  Dingley 
biU  of  1897,  levied  a  duty^  upon  pencil  leads  of  10  per  cent  ad  yalorem, 
the  object  of  this  rate  being  to  provide  a  moderate  rate  of  duty  upon 
the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils  in  this  countiry, 

3.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  in  1909  proposed 
a  continuance  of  this  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  but  thci  Senate 
Finance  Committee  changed  the  basis  of  the  duty  from  an  ad  valorem 
rate  to  a  specific  rate.  The  result  of  this  change,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  existing  tariff,  was  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  new 
and  now  existing  rates  amounted  to  from  50  to  90  per  cent. 

4.  The  object  of  this  advance  was  to  put  a  prohibitive  rate  of  dut^ 
against  the  raw  material  which  was  used  in  manufacturing  a  pencil 
made  in  the  United  States  in  competition  with  a  combination  of  other 
American  pencil  manufacturers.  No  other  article  used  as  a  raw 
material  was  assessed,  imder  the  act  of  1909,  under  such  an  enormous 
rate  of  duty* 
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5.  The  intent  in  putting  such  an  article  as  black  and  colored  lead 
under  a  specific  duty  levied  by  the  ounce,  instead  of  by  the  pound  or 
the  hundred  pounds,  must  be  manifest.  The  statement  that  it  was 
diflScult  to  find  the  correct  market  value  of  such  an  article  as  black, 
colored,  and  copying  leads,  which  had  been  imported  for  many  years 
and  whose  values  were  well  known,  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

6.  But  that  this  was  a  mere  excuse  for  handicapping  a  rival 
American  manufacture  is  manifest  by  comi)aring  the  Icmg-standing 
10  per  cent  rate  with  the  new  and  now  existing  60  to  90  per  cent 
rate,  against  which  we  protest.  The  change  was  simply  a  cloak  to 
cover  an  exceedingly  onerous  and  almost  prohibitory  rate  of  duty. 
The  object  was  to  handicap  and  possibly  kill  an  independent  and 
competing  American  industry. 

7.  The  entire  pencil  industry  of  the  United  States  was  built  up 
upoi^  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  duty  on  pencil  leads.  All  the  manufac- 
turers of  lead  pencils  in  this  country  were  started  on  this  basis.  The 
leads  were  imported  and  the  pencils  were  finished  here. 

8.  A  combination  or  trust  was  started  in  this  country.  Petitioners 
never  joined  this  combination,  but  started  a  factory  in  this  country  to 
manuncture  lead  pencils,  relying  upon  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
leads.  Thereupon  the  combination  sought  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing  the  existing  enormous  specific  duties  against  the  pencil  leads^  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  they  were  especially  equipped. 

9.  The  revenue  to  the  Treasury,  never  large  from  "this^  small  item, 
has  fallen  under  the  new  rates,  as  was  apparently  the  object. 

10.  The  rate  of  duty  should  be  restored  to  the  old  rate  of  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  or  put  on  the  free  list.  This  rate  would  not  only 
tend  to  encourage  independent  manufacture  in  the  United  States  and 

S've  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  competition,  but  would  also  increase 
,e  revenue  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Both  the  con- 
sumers of  lead  pencils  and  the  Treasury  would  benefit.  The  only  sup- 
porters of  the  existing  rates  of  duty  were  certain  domestic  interests 
that  have  formed  a  combination  among  themselves  and  seek  to  destroy 
competition  in  the  American  market. 

Attached  is  a  statement  from  actual  importations  showing  invoice 
number  of  leads,  invoice  price,  weight,  actual  duty,  and  ad  valorem 
equivalent  to  existing  specific  rate. 


[Inclomire.] 


Invoice  No. 
of  leads. 


1000 
1001 
1002 
1003/1 
1003/2-3^ 
1006 
1008 
1000 
1010 
1018 
1031 
1032 
1046 
1047 
1048 
1049/58 
1082 
1083 
1093 


Invoice 
price. 


OitUt. 
10 
10 
10 
25 
16 
42 
68 
87 
1.25 
27 
68 
68 
35 
35 
35 
35 
56 
56 
88 


Rate. 


Weight 


Actual 
duty. 


OwicM.  I    Onrti. 


Black, }  cent.. 


Colored,  11  cents. 


Copying,  2 cents. 


13 


Equlv»> 
len^ 


PtrcmL 
S7i    ' 
10 
4$ 


3 


I 


ao 


10 

u 

38 

SS 

25 

as 

25 

76 

30 

90 

25 

75 

27i 

m 

24 

45 

28 

so 

18 

20 
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KATIOKAL   PEHCIL   CO.,   ATLANTA,    OA.,    TO    SEHATOB   HOKE    SMITH,    07 

OEOBOIA. 

April  14,  1913. 

At  the  proposed  tariff  on  lead  i)encils  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  newer  and  small  pencil  factories  to  continue.  The  difference 
in  cost  of  labor  exceeds  the  proposed  duty,  which,  along  with  the 
difficulties  of  training  labor,  will  render  continuance  impossible. 
Female  labor,  which  forms  a  considerable  item,  receives  fully  four 
times  the  pay  in  this  country  than  in  Germany.  We  pay  girls  15 
and  16  years  of  age  $4.50  as  a  starter ;  experienced  girls  get  from  $7 
to  $12  per  week.  This  same  class  of  help  is  paid  from  $1  to  $4  per 
week  in  Europe.  The  same  conditions  exist  with  male  help.  We 
have  now  working  for  us  men  who  worked  in  the  same  industry  in 
Nuremberg,  Germany,  to  whom  we  are  compelled  to  pay  as  much 
per  week  as  they  received  in  Germany  in  a  month ;  so  it  may  be  safely 
set  down  that  whereas  our  labor  costs,  taking  in  all  classes  of  pencils, 
from  the  very  cheapest  to  the  best,  will  average  70  cents  to  So  centd 
per  gross,  a  factory  in  Nuremberg,  producing  exactly  the  same  grades 
and  quantity,  will  average  only  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  gross. 

The  most  competitive  pencil  that  has  recently  come  on  the  market 
Imported  from  Glermany  is  priced  at  6  marks,  or  $1.43  per  gross; 
under  present  duties  this  pencil  costs  $2.31  landed  in  ifew  i  ork. 
At  the  proposed  duty  the  same  pencil  will  cost  $1.86  landed  in  New 
York,  a  price  which  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  Ameri<;an  manu- 
facturer to  meet;  the  difference  in  labor,  of  course,  on  this  special 
pencil  being  fully  75  cents  to  80  cents  per  gross,  or  50  per  cent  on  the 
German  selling  price.  The  duty  paid  on  the  above-named  pencil, 
considering  specific  and  ad  valorem  tariff,  is  56  per  cent.  Notwith- 
standing mis  duty  the  foreigner  is  taking  the  market.  The  older 
American  manufacturers  do  not  now  compete  with  the  pencil  above, 
named  simply  because  it  leaves  no  margin  of  profit.  We  younger 
manufacturers  must,  in  order  to  obtain  business  on  other  grades,  meet 
this  competition  even  at -a  less  figure  to  overcome  the  benefit  of  an 
old  and  well-known  trade  name. 

A.  W.  Faber,  of  Germany,  is  now  offering  a  pencil  under  pres^it 
tariff  for  $1.40  landed  in  New  York  which  nets  them  about  75  cents 
per  gross  f .  o.  b.  Germany.  This  is  the  same  pencil  American  manu- 
facturers are  selling  at  $1.35  per  gross,  and  shows  a  duty  of  80  per 
cent.    I  attach  letter  of  Gottlieb  &  Sons. 

I  wish  to  impress  on  the  Finance  Committee  that  the  reduction 
contemplated  is  from  80  to  25  per  cent  duty  and  not  from  39  cents 
duty. 

No  matter  what  the  rate  of  duty  may  be.  whether  high  or  low, 
there  are  certain  high-priced  well-established  brands  that  will  always 
find  a  mai^et  in  this  country.  These  can  scarcely  be  called  competitive 
goods,  but  are  sold  exclusively  on  trade-marks  and  brands.  Even 
now  the  manufacturers  of  these  particular  brands  are  preparing  to 
absorb  the  contemplated  reduction  in  tariff  by  increasing  the  price 
2  shillings,  or  50  cents,  per  gross.  Notice  of  advances  have  already 
been  sent  to  the  trade. 

This  shows  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  establiiAed 
brands  will  absorb  reduction  in  duty  and  throw  the  nondescript  and 
unknown  brands  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  competition  with  tiie 
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American  goods.  This  would  act  with  particular  hardship  on  th? 
younger  American  manufacturers  who  nave  no  established  brands 
and  immediately  put  them  out  of  business. 

The  tariff  reports  show  that  duty  collected  on  pencils  imported 
during  past  year  was  39  per  cent.  This  is  correct,  based  entirely  on 
the  high-grade  $3.24  per  gross  pencils  imported,  but  is  misleading  as 
to  the  actual  tariff  on  pencils.  The  average  price  at  which  pencik 
are  sold  by  American  manufacturers  is  about  $1.50  per  gross;  the 
foreign  value  of  these  same  goods  f .  o.  b.  foreign  factories  is  approxi- 
mately 80  cents  to  85  cents  per  gross.  This  shows  that  the  present 
protection  on  average-price  lead  pencils  is  80  per  cent,  and  tnat  the 
39  per  cent  mentioned  in  tariff  report  is  misleading.  I  appreciate 
that  some  reduction  in  tariff  is  expected,  but  no  otner  industry  is 
called  upon  to  stand  a  reduction  from  80  to  25  per  cent 

The  pencil  industry  can  meet  foreign  competition  with  a  tariff 
averaging  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  with  a  specific  tax  of  35  cents 
and  an  aa  valorem  tax  of  25  per  cent.  I  am  informed  that  in  a  letter 
dated  November  27,  1908,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  L,  &  C.  ELardmuth,  large  pencil  manufac- 
turers of  Austria,  arguing  for  reduced  rate  of  duty,  admit  that  a 
specific  duty  of  25  cents  a  gross  with  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is,  in 
their  opinion,  what  is  necessary  to  insure  active  competition  and 
allow  the  importation  of  cheap  as  well  as  high-priced  foreign  pencils. 
As  the  Hardmuths  were  trying  to  get  these  goods  in,  they  no  doubt 
leaned  in*  their  own  favor.  This  statement  was  made  before  the 
Japanese  pencils  became  a  factor.  The  Japanese  have  a  lower  wage 
scale  than  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  German  manufacturers  have 
a  protective  tariff  on  pencils  against  Austria. 

Many  articles,  such  as  aniline  dyes,  lacquer,  metal,  which  enter 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  are  listed  for  very  heavy 
'tariff. 

In  some  manner  there  seems  to  have  been  the  impression  that  the 
pencil  industry  is  controlled  by  a  trust  or  combination.  No  such 
trust  or  combination  exists ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  state  that  during  the  past  eight  years,  when  practically  all  classes 
of  raw  and  manuiactured  goc^s  have^  advanced  in  price,  and  this 
bein^  especially  so  in  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
pencils,  viz,  pencil  cedar,  graphite,  brass,  rubber,  and  labor*  the 
manufactured  pencil  is  to-day  being  sold  for  less  money  than  it  was 
eight  years  ago. 

The  National  Pencil  Co.  has  been  in  existence  five  years,  dorii^ 
which  time  they  have  not  paid  a  dollar  in  dividends;  whatever  little 
money  may  have  been  earned  has  more  thaii  been  absorbed  in  depre* 
elation  of  plant  and  loss  in  instructing  labor.  We  have  an  invest^ 
ment  of  nearly  $200^000,  employ  150  people,  with  a  pay  roll  of  nearly 
$2,000  per  week,  which  this  change  in  tariff  would  cut  off. 

There  are  at  present  eight  pencil  factories  in  the  United  States, 
and  another  one  projected.  Four  of  these  factories  have  come  intc 
existence  during  the  past  five  years.  As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain, 
thev  employ  between  five  and  six  thousand  operators;  this  does  not 
include  operators  engaged  in  getting  out  the  timber. 

Two  01  the  American  manufacturers  have  established  factories  in 
England  to  take  care  of  their  foreign  business. 
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There  are  practically  no  pencils  exported  from  the  United  States. 
The  exports  that  the  tariff  reports  show  consist  principally  of  sec« 
onds,  or  damaged  pencils,  that  are  worthless  in  this  country,  but  will 
bring  some  kind  of  price  in  such  countries  as  Canada,  Cuba,  South 
America,  and  South  Africa.  These,  together  with  pencil  novelties, 
furnish  the  entire  export  business. 

The  great  competition  among  local  factories  furnishes  explanation 
of  the  small  amount  imported. 

The  Dixon  Pencil  Co.  state  that,  based  on  their  business  during 
1912,  if  contemplated  tariff  were  applied  their  business  would  have 
shown  a  loss  of  $60,000.    I  attach  Dixon's  letters. 

Recently  the  Japanese  have  become  active  in  the  manufacture  of 
lead  pencils,  and  with  their  very  low  labor  costs  will  iinperil  all 
classes  of  manufactures  reouiring  much  hand  labor.  This  yellow 
peril  must  be  considered.  Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  lead 
pencil  to  an  American  manufacturer  is  the  labor. 

We  require  a  tariff  of  not  less  than  35  cents  per  gross  specific  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

The  proposed  25  per  cent  tariff  is  U>o  radical  a  dhange  and  ruinous 
to  the  mdustry. 

The  removal  of  45  cents  per  gross  specific  duty  is  of  no  value  to  the 
ultimate  consumer;  45  cents  is  not  divisible  by  144  (one  gross) ;  no 
part  of  this  reduction  can  ever  reach  the  general  consumer,  who 
usually  buys  a  single  pencil  as  needed,  and  who  must  therefore  con- 
tinue to  pay  one,  two,  or  five  cents  for  his  pencil,  as  at  present;  the 
reduced  duty  is  simply  going  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  jobber  and 
retailer. 

PHTTiTP  BEBOLZHZnaSB,  HEW  TOBX»  N.  T.,  ON  BEHALF  07  VA&IOtTS 

FIRMS. 

New  York,  April  24,  1913. 
Hon.  Jabces  A.  O'Gormak, 

United  States  Senate,  'Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  From  reliable  statistics  obtained  from  the  heads  of  the 
various  manufacturers  of  lead  pencils  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
willing,  if  necessary,  to  open  their  books  for  inspection,  I  find  that 
there  is  made  on  an  actual  cash  investment,  in  which  there  is  no 
watered  stock  or  fictitious  values,  between  8  and  10  per  cent,  which 
certainly  can  not  be  considered  as  excessive.  Furthermore,  there  are 
two  newly  established  pencil  factories  in  the  United  States,  namely, 
the  National  Pencil  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Lippincott  Pencil  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  state  that  they  have  made  no  profits  as  yet, 
but  hope  to  do  so  after  establishing  a  reputation  on  higher  grade 
pencils  such  as  the  other  older  manufacturers  of  slats  and  pencils 
nave  done  who  have  been  established  for  many  years.    The  com- 

Janies  who  subscribe  to  all  the  above  statements  are  as  follows :  The 
Qseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City;  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  New 
York;  Eberhard-Faber  Co.,  BrooUyn;  American  Pencil  Co.,  Ho- 
boken:  National  Pencil  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Lippincott  Pencil  Co., 
Philaaelphia,  Pa.;  Hudson  Lumber  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Hous- 
ton &  Liggett,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. ;  Essex  Lumber  Co.,  New  York. 

The  pencil  makers  not  represented  by  me  are:  Johann  Faber, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Standard  Pencil  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kans.;  Blaisdell 
Pendl  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Pencil  Exchange,  Jersey  City. 
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The  present  tariff  on  pencils  is  45  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  figures  to  be  an 
average  of  39  per  cent,  which,  however,  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  the 
average  revenue  collected  was  89  per  cent.  The  average  protection 
afforded  against  cheap  labor  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  particularly 
Japan,  is  actually  90  per  cent^  figured  on  the  average  selling,  price 
per  gross  of  all  domestic  pencils;  or,  if  figured  per  unit,  it  was  TO 
per  cent,  as  follows: 

Average  price  per  gross  of  pencils  made  and  sold  by  American  pencil 

makers  Is $1. 5ft 

Less  present  spedflc  duty .45 

1.05 
Less  present  ad  valorem  duty  (25  per  cent) .31 

Bquiyalent  average  foreign  value  without  duty .19 

Add  90  per  cent  ad  valoreoi .71 

Protection *1. 50 

Or,  if  figured  per  unit 1. 00 

Specific  duty .45 

1.45 
Ad  valorem  duty  (per  c«it) .25 

Protection •  L  TO 

The  proposed  elimination  of  46  cents  per  gross  specific  and  the 
reduction  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  seriously  cripple,  if  not 
wholly  destroy,  the  lead-pencil  industry  in  the  United  States*  The 
president  of  tne  Dixon  Co.,  located  at  Jersey  City,  states  that  their 

Erofit  for  the  year  1912,  which  was  the  best  year  they  ever  had,  would 
e  turned  into  a  loss  of  $60,(XX)  in  their  pencil  business  if  they  have 
to  sell  their  pencils  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  per  gross  less  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  contemplated  elimination  or  the  specific  duty  of  45 
cents  per  gross,  and  they  are  ready  to  have  any  expert  who  might 
be  appointed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  inspect  their  books 
to  verify  this  statement. 

The  £agle  Pencil  Co.  and  the  American  Pencil  Co.  state  that  their 
loss  would  be  very  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  Dixon  Co.,  in  con- 
seouence  of  their  larger  output,  and  invite  inspection  of  their  books. 

The  Eaele  Pencil  Co.  state  that  they  pay  to  the  employees  in 
their  London  factory  $3.48,  average,  against  $10.72  per  employee 
per  week  here  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 

The  old  Wilson  bill,  which  was  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  be 
a  fair  reduction,  everything  considered,  if  your  committee  does  not 
prefer  to  give  partly  a  specific,  in  which  case  25  cents  per  gross  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  s,  fair  reduction  from  the  present 
rate  of  45  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem^ 

Even  the  largest  importers  of  pencils  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  viz,  Afessrs.  Hardtmuth,  Austria,  in  their  last  brief  sub- 
mitted in  the  Pa3me  bill,  did  not  ask  for  a  lower  duty  than  25  cents 
per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  per  attached  copy  of  their 
brief. 

Bespectf ully  submitted  by  request  of  the  foregoing  firms. 

I  -     —        ■         *  ~      ■ — 

.  1  Eqiials  90  per  cent.  >  Equali  70  per  cent. 
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REPJLESENTnrO  L.  A  C.  HABDTWTTK,  BUBWEIS,  AITSTBIA,  BY  IBVINa  P. 

TAVOB. 

Washington,  D.  C.j  November  B7, 1908. 

To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  House  of  Repre^ 
sentativeSj  Washington^  D.  G. 

Grntlem£n:  My  appearance  before  your  honorable  committee  is 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  you  to  enect  a  change  in  the  present 
tariff  laws  which  will  bring  about  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead 
pencils. 

The  present  tariff  practically  prohibits  the  importation  of  medium 
and  ordinary  grade  loreign-maae  pencils,  as  nothing  but  the  highest 
quality  of  pencils  can  enter  this  country  and  find  any  market  at  the 
present  time,  and  even  pencils  of  the  highest  grade  nnd  the  present 
tariff  almost  prohibitive.  The  purpose  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  obtain  a  revenue  mrough  the  tariff  returns  is  thus 
thwarted  on  lead  pencils  by  the  fact  that  the  medium  and  ordinary 
grade  goods  can  not  enter. 

It  appearing  that  an  import-revenue  tariff  is  a  part  of  the  settled 
fiscal  policy  oi  this  Government,  I  believe  that  such  tariff  should  be 
protective  but  not  prohibitive.  I  further  believe  that  after  the  cus- 
toms duties  have  been  paid  on  foreign  products  such  products  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  this  country  and  find  in  this  market  only  just 
and  fair  competition  with  American-made  goods. 

The  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  foreign  lead 

rcils  are  largely  purchased  in  the  American  market.  'iS^  firm, 
&  C.  Hardtmuth,  of  Austria,  purchase  all  their  cedar  in  this 
country  as  well  as  other  raw  material,  and  all  foreign  makers  come 
to  Uiis  country  for  their  cedar  and  for  a  lar^e  portion  of  their 
gr^>hite.  After  thus  buying  raw  materials  in  this  country  of  Ameri- 
can producers  we  should  not  be  barred  through  the  tariff  from  bring- 
our  finished  products  back  into  the  country, 
ask  f(^  a  just  and  equitable  revision  and  would  3Uggest,  if  in 
Uie  opinion  of  your  honorable  committee  a  specific  rate  is  necessary 
in  addition  to  an  ad  valerom  rate,  that  the  rates  in  the  new  bill  be 
made  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  not  more  than  25 
cents  per  gross  roecific.  Anything  in  excess  to  these  figures  abso« 
lately  pn^ibits  the  importation  of  anything  but  the  very  highest 
quality  and  most  expensive  goods,  even  though  the  raw  materials 
have  been  purchased  m  the  American  market  of  American  producers. 


1 
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April  4,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Undobrwood, 

Chaitmam,  Ways  and  Mjeans  Committee^ 

Washmfftan^  Z>.  C, 

IhuB  Sm:  In  accordance  with  your  wishes  under  date  of  the  20th 
ultimo,  we  beg  to  submit  a  brief  endeavoring  to  make  clear  to  your 
honorable  -committee  our  belief  for  a  decided  tariff  reduction  on 
Schedule  N,  paragraph  473,  leads  not  in  wood. 

Prior  to  July  l5, 1009,  the  duty  on  blade  leads  was  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.    We  are  now  paying  an  average  price  of  300  per  cent  more 
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duty  and  on  one  thickness  and  quality  of  lead  341  per  cent  increa^^ 
because  of  one  of  the  most  unjust  tariff  increases  in  perhaps  the  entire 
tariff  schedule  at  that  time  passed  by  Congress. 

We  are  now  compelled  to  pay  three-fourtns  cent  an  ounce  on  blad: 
leads,  making  it  utterly  impos^ble  for  a  small  concern  as  we  axe  and 
a  few  other  concerns,  we  being  classed  as  independents,  endeavoring 
through  struggles  and  every  conceivable  hardship  to  i)lace  upcm  the 
market  cheap  pencils  in  competition  with  the  big  pencil  combine. 

The  greater  part  of  their  worthless  and  seconds  leads  is  being 
foisted  upon  the  unwary,  the  school  children,  and  others  who  are  un- 
able to  buy  a  good  lead  pencil  for  their  penny  or  two.  School  chil- 
dren and  worBng  people  are  therefore  aeprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  buying  a  good  pencil,  such  as  can  be  furnished  if  a  proper  reduc- 
tion were  made  to  the  10  per  cent  tariff  existing  prior  to  July  15, 1909. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  tariff  under  Scnedule  N,  paragraph 
473,  be  again  reduced  to  its  former  rate,  namely,  10  f)er  cent  ad 
valorem,  me  tariff  existing  prior  to  July  15,  1909,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  It  will  place  the  smaller  pencil  manufacturers  on  a  somewhat 
more  equitable  oasis  with  the  strong  and  powerful  companies,  the 
experience  since  July  15, 1909,  having  proven  the  fact  tiiat  the  exist- 
ence  of  any  small  pencil  company  is  a  precarious  one  imder  the  high 
tariff  duty  imposed  on  leads. 

Second.  School  children  and  working  people  will  be  able  to  make 
use  of  better  leads  incased  in  wood,  which  they  can  then  por^ase 
for  no  more  money  than  is  now  paid  for  very  inferior  pencils.  TTw 
high  tariff  duty  enables  the  large  pencil  companies  to  throw  a  lot  of 
poor  pencils  on  the  market  at  a  price  which  the  smaller  independent 
manufacturer  can  sell  a  better  pencil  for,  if  the  tariff  were  reduced. 

Third.  The  tariff  revenue  to  the  Grovemment^  throu^  the  increased 
quantities  of  leads  that  would  be  imported,  will  far  exceed  the  total 
revenue  now  received  under  the  high  tariff  rate.  On  our  better  grade 
of  leads,  the  total  cost  to  land  the  lead  here  with  duty  added  amounts 
to  about  45^  cents  per  ^oss.  The  old  line  pencil  companies,  con- 
trolling the  pencil  situation,  can  produce  in  tnis  country  what  th^ 
profess  to  be  a  good  quality  of  lead  at  16  to  19  cents  per  gross.  It 
costs  the  smaller  independent  firms  about  45|  cents  per  gro6B  to  im- 
port, and  it  is  known  to  the  writer  that  the  cheaper  grsLWs  are  made 
Dv  them  at  a  cost  of  about  6  to  8  cents  per  gross,  and  y^  the  very 
cheapest  lead  that  can  be  imported  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
will  cost,  with  duty  added,  abDut  18  cents  per  gross,  notwithstandinir 
the  fact  that  we  know  of  people  in  one  of  the  lead  pencil  companies* 
married  men  with  families,  setting  about  six  to  seven  and  ei^nt  dol- 
lars per  week  in  the  lead  department,  thus  producing  leaas  on  a 
parity,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  in  c(xnp^ition  wiu  the  lowest 
foreign  labor  in  a  similar  occupation.  Because  of  the  equality  in  the 
price  of  labor  here  and  abroad,  the  ^at  difference  in  tne  tariff  rate 
enables  some  of  these  companies  to  pile  up  enormous  fortunes.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  on  our  books,  as  per  sworn  statement  rendered, 
that  we  have  lost  on  last  year's  business  in  our  endeavor  to  gain  a 
foothold  among  the  trade  the  sum  of  $1,160.08. 

We  may  further  explain  that  through  the  adoption  of  the  Payne 
tariff  biU  changing  the  tariff  on  black-lead  strips  from  the  ad  valo- 
rem to  the.  specific  duty,  the  following  comparison  of  average  pnr- 
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chases  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  hardship  worked  on  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  of  lead  pencils  depending  upon  their  impor- 
tation of  black-lead  strips,  because  all  or  some  of  the  following  com- 
panies may  have  used  tneir  influence  through  submitting  reports  to 
Drin£;  about  the  change  to  the  existing  tariff  schedules  on  leads :  The 
Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  the  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible 
Co^,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.;  Eberhard  Faber,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  National  Pencil  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ghi. 

On  account  of  the  change  the  duties  on  purchases  of  average  high- 
grade  black-lead  strips  has  been  increased  about  88  per  cent. 

On  purchases  of  average  medium-grade  black-leaa  strips  the  duty 
has  been  increased  about  318  per  cent. 

On  purchases  of  average  cheapest-grade  black-lead  strips  the  duties 
have  been  increased  about  300  per  cent,  one  of  our  styles  which  we 
import  largely  having  increased  341  per  cent. 

Since  the  above-mentioned  companies,  or  what  we  term  "old-line 
companies,''  produce  their  own  cheap  and  medium-grade  black-lead 
strips,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of  them  import  only  their 
highest-grade  black-lead  strips,  as  the  German-made  strips  are  far 
superior  in  quality  to  Amencan-made  strips,  the  above  comparison 
of  average  purchases  should  make  it  clear  to  you  that  there  i^ould 
not  be  a  specific- weight  duty  but  an  ad  valorem  duty,  whether  10  per 
cent  or  above,  and  inasmuch  as  this  duty  was  prior  to  July  15,  1W>9, 
scheduled  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  woula  like  to  request  your 
committee  to  again  restore  this  duty  on  all  leads — ^black,  colored,  and 
copying — ^having  existed  prior  to  July  15^  1909. 

While  we  are  pleading  our  own  cause,  yet  this  explanation  will  hold 
good  in  the  interest  of  justice  to  the  below  properly  termed  "  inde- 
pendent"  concerns,  namely :  Lippincott  Pencil  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Richard  Best,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Pencil  Exchange,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (ourselves). 

We  ask  your  conmiittee  to  kindly  consider  the  fact  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  this  company  to  purchase  from  any  one  of  the  pencil  compa- 
nies or  others  in  the  United  States  the  black-lead  strips  suitable  for 
pencil  purposes.  They  will  positively  not  sell  any  lead  to  anyone 
incasing  the  leads  in  wood  when  manufactured  on  American  soU. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  duties  imposed  and  the  fact  that  cedar 
iuitable  for  pencil  purposes  is  almost  extinct  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  advanced  the  cost  of  cedar  to  such  an  extent  that  it  U 
practically  impossible  for  the  companies  other  than  those  producing 
their  own  blacx-lead  strips  to  show  a  profit  to  their  company  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  pencils  sold,  which  quality  of  pencil  is  chiefly  used 
by  school  children  and  working  people  throughout  the  country,  who 
eight  to  be  furnished  with  a  fair  quality  of  pencil,  which  the  "  inde- 
pendents "  can  furnish  provided  the  tariff  rate  on  Schedule  N,  para- 
graph 473,  be  reduced  to  what  it  formerly  was  prior  to  July  16,  1909, 
namdy,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  company  (Pencil  Exchange)  was  incorporated  in  1904,  being 
authorized  to  issue  $500,000  worth  of  stock  and  to  be  made  a  mutually 
cooperative  company,  to  be  conducted  for  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
itationery  trade.  The  writer,  practically  the  whole  company,  has 
had  a  precarious  existence  ever  since,  holding  worthless  common  stock 
and  alwut  $2,000  of  the  nearly  $5,000  preferred  stock  issued,  it  having 
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been  impoesible  to  interest  any  of  the  large  stationenr  houses  on 
account  of  the  power  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  pencil  combine  in 
almost  absolutely  controlling  the  pencil  situation  in  the  United  States, 
I,  for  one,  having  been  left  nine  years  ago  high  and  dry  with  a  big 
proposition  on  m^  hands,  the  whole  trade  in  fear  of  antagonizing: 
the  pencil  companies.  I  and  some  of  the  few  ^  independents  ^  have 
madie  little  or  no  headway  the  past  three  years,  the  Pendl  Exchange 
having  sustained  a  loss  during  1912  amounting  to  $1,160.08.  The 
situation  at  the  present  day  for  any  of  the  ^  independent "  companies 
is  a  precarious  one  by  reason  of  the  high  tariff  rates,  and  yet  in  the 
face  of  the  control  held  by  the  pencil  combine  they  still  see  fit  to  bid 
for  almost  absolute  control  by  requesting  the  present  tariff  adiedule 
upheld. 

COPr  OF  AFFIBAYIT. 

Oscar  A.  Weisseubom,  residing  at  Jersey  City,  in  the  county  of  Hudson  and 
State  of  New  Jersey,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  president  of  the  FencU  Ex- 
change, a  corporation  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City  and  the  State  of  New  Jenej. 
and  that  the  said  corporation  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  peticUa, 
importing  all  the  leads  used  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  peocfia  This 
deponent  further  says  that  the  total  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were  $47,02&41» 
showing  a  profit  of  $1,358.69,  and  that  the  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  were 
$44,217.81,  entailing  a  loss  of  $1,160.08.  Deponent  further  says  that  great  hard- 
ship is  experienced  by  them  to  increase  the  sale  of  lead  pencils,  as  the  mannfAc* 
tnre  and  outjnit  of  cheap  pencils,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  aalea  and  tlie 
mainstay  of  a  lead-pencil  business,  is  very  seriously  curtailed  by  reason  of  the 
excessive  tariff  duty  on  the  leads  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  lead  penclla 
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AHXSTBOHO. 

Lewisbubg,  Tekn.,  April  t6, 191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

WaskiTigton^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sib:  Representing  Houston  &  Liggett,  who  are  opeimting 
cedar-slat  mills  at  Lewisburg  and  Columbia,  Tenn.,  I  beg  to  submit 
for  your  consideration  certain  facts  hereinarber  stated^  ^nich,  in  my 
opinion,  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  reduction  ox  the  tariff  on 
lead  pencils,  as  set  out  in  paragraph  389  of  the  so-called  Underwood 
bill,  is  unjust,  and  will  cripple  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  Ten- 
nessee and  directly  affect  not  only  the  laboring  man  in  ti^e  various 
slat  mills  and  pencil  factories  in  the  United  l^ates  but  a  large  per 
cent  of  farmers  in  middle  Tennessee,  who,  as  you  know,  have  oeoar 
rails,  which  are  now,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  sanue,  being 
placed  on  the  market  for  sale. 

In  middle  Tennessee  there  are  12  slat  mills,  which  employ  about 
1,276  persons.  Most  of  the  slats  made  at  these  mills  are  made  of  cedar 
rails,  and  these  mills  are  now  producing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
slat  production. 

Houston  &  Liggett  alone  emplo^r  in  tlieir  two  miUs  marly  800  per- 
sons, and  the  output  of  the  two  mills  is  sold  to  the  American  manu- 
lacturers  of  lead  pencils;  hence  you  will  readily  see  why  the|y  and 
their  laborers  and  the  farmers  from  whcnen  they  purdiase  &dr  r»w 
material  are  directljr  and  vitally  interested  in  the  pn^Maed  reduotwa 
on  the  finished  pencil. 
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There  are  a  large  number  of  pencil  factories  in  (Germany,  Austria, 
Kngland,  and  Japan^  Japan  alone  having  40  factories. 

Labor  in  the  pencil  industry  in  the  United  States  is  four  times  as 
liigh  as  in  Germany  or  Austria,  three  times  as  high  as  in  England, 
and  about  15  times  as  high  as  in  Japan. 

None  of  the  American  manufacturers  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
cedar  district;  hence  the  raw  material  or  slats  have  to  be  transported 
from  long  distances,  to  wit,  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Southern 
States,  with  an  exceedingly  heavy  freight  charge.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  now  using  a  great  deal  of  cheap 
wood  grown  in  their  home  market,  with  short  freight  haul. 

This  is  particularly  true  as  to  the  German,  French,  and  Japanese 
manufacturers,  who  use  alder,  asp,  and  German  linden. 

Again,  red  cedar  is  now  being  foimd  in  large  quantities  in  the 
German  East  African  possessions  in  Germany  and  is  being  utilized 
by  the  German  manufacturers,  the  German  authorities  having  gone 
to  the  extent  of  recommending  that  no  other  cedar  be  used. 

Graphite  used  by  the  American  manufacturer  is  largely  imported 
from  Mexico  and  Austria,  while  the  Austrian  manufacturer  has  the  • 

graphite  at  his  own  door,  both  the  mines  and  pencil  mills  being  at 
adweis.  I  here  insert  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils 
upon  which  a  duty  is  paid,  also  showing  the  duty  under  the  Payne 
bill  and  the  proposed  duty  under  the  Underwood  bill. 


Clay,  SI  per  ton  equal  to 

lianafiBCtare  of  alato 

Sbeitee 

Aniline  colors 

Pnudfan  and  milori  blue 

tntramartne  blue 

Vermilion. 

Orange  and  otber  lake  colors. 

Bionaejpowder 

Leaf  sold 

FteiCTptt>en..... 

Boz^oeis 

Twine 


Okie 

Aluminum. 

Chalk...... 

Chalk,  not  fromid,  free. 
Tdeam 


Oxide  of  tine.. 

WUtlnc 

Sdi^biiric  add. 


Payne  bill. 


12  per  cen 
20p«roeii 
10  per  cen 
30  per  cen 
25  per  cen 
30  per  cen 
15  per  cen 
25  per  cen 
20  per  cen 
90  per  cen 
25  per  cen 
SOi>eroen 

45  per  cen 
35  per  cen 
25  per  ceni 

46  per  cen 
7  per  cent 


86  percent 
30  per  cen 
16  per  cen 
20  per  cen 
6  per  cent 


Underwood  bilL 


50  cents  per  ton. 

10  per  cent. 

26  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent 

16  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
26  per  cent. 
86  per  cent. 

36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  and  35  per  cent 

25  per  cent  and  30  per  cent 
20  per  cent 

26  per  cent 

26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

20  per  cent 

16  per  cenjt. 

16  per  cent 

Free. 


If  the  above  facts  are  true — ^and  my  clients  stand  ready  to  prove 
same  if  given  an  opportunity — ^it  is  apparent  that  pencils  can  not  be 
manufactured  in  this  country  under  the  present  conditions  as  cheap 
as  in  foreign  ooimtries,  unless  the  American  manufacturer  has  such 
improved  machinery  and  such  superior  labor  over  the  ioreign  manu<- 
factorer  that  will  enable  him  to  overcome  disadvantages  stated  above. 

An  investigation  will  demonstrate  that  the  machinery  used  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers  is  just  as  efficient  as  that  used  in  this  country ; 
in  fact,  the  American  manufacturers  are  now  importing  machines 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  labor  used  by  the  American  manufacturer  is  similar  to  that 
used  in  foreign  countries;  or,  in  other  words,  the  laborer  here,  in  a 
given  time,  turns  out  no  more  than  the  foreign  laborer. 
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As  an  additional  fact  showing  that  the  American  manufaetnrer 
without  protection  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  present  prices  for  labor 
and  raw  material,  I  herewith  submit  an  itemized  list  of  the  selling 
prices  of  certain  pencils  in  foreign  countries  that  the  American  manu* 
xacturer  will  have  to  compete  with  if  the  proposed  tariff  in  the 
Underwood  bill  is  not  changed  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  also  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  similar  pencils  in  thiB 
country :  / 

Pencil  Tonbl,  selling  price  in  Japan  (gold) fO.36 

Plug  25  per  cent  duty *     .00 

Pencil  like  this  made  in  United  States,  average  cost |0l  07 

Lowest  selling  price •72 

Iwade  Bee  pencil,  selling  price  in  Japan  (gold) .40 

Plus  26  per  cent  duty .10 

.ao 

similar  article  made  in  United  States,  cost 90. 76 

Lowest  selling  price .85 

K.  M.  Faber  pencil,  selling  price  in  Japan  (gold) .00 

Plus  25  per  cent  duty .221 

ri2i 

Similar  article  made  in  United  States,  cost $L  88 

Lowest  selling  price L0O 

Koka  Byusen  pencil,  selling  price  in  Japan  (gold) .34 

Plus -25  per  cent  duty .08 

.42 

Similar  article  made  in  United  States,  cost 10.68 

Lowest  selling  price ,75 

Moon  pencil,  selling  price  in  Japan  (gold) .6S 

Plus  25  per  cent  duty .  16 

>70 

Similar  article  made  in  United  States,  cost 10.96 

Lowest  selling  price 1,25 

A.  W.  Faber  hexagon  rubber  tip,  selling  price  in  Japan  (marks) &  70 

Plus  5  per  cent  for  freight  and  charges 1.43 

Plus  25  per  cent  duty .30 

1.70 

Similar  article  made  In  United  States,  cost 12.04 

Lowest  selling  price 2.90 

Under  the  present  tariff  on  lead  pencils  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  45  per  cent  specific,  I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  Joeeph 
Dixon  (>ucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City;  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  of  New  YorK; 
Eberhard  Faber,  of  Brooklyn;  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  of  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J. ;  Essex  Lumber  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  now  making  and 
pajring  between  8  and  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  none 
of  the  above  concerns  have  any  watered  stock.  Certainly  this  is  not 
an  excessive  interest. 

The  National  Pencil  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  Lippinoott  Pencil 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  two  comparatively  new  oonoems,  have  as 
yet  been  unable  to  make  any  money. 
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The  Joseph  Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  to  whom  Messrs.  Houston  &  Liggett 
sell  a  large  part  of  their  slats,  ha4  the  most  prosperous  year  of  their 
existence  in  1912,  and  the  president  of  said  company  states  that  if 
his  company  during  the  last  year  should  have  had  to  sell  pencils^  at 
a  reduction  of  45  cents  per  gross,  as  a  consequence  of  the  elimination 
of  the  specific  duty  of  45  cents  per  gross,  their  profit  would  have 
been  turned  into  a  loss  of  $60,000,  and  that  he  is  more  than  willing 
to  have  an  expert  appointed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
examine  the  booKs  of  the  company  and  verify  this  statement. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  makers  of  the  present  tariff  did  not 
intend  and  have  no  desire  to  destroy  or  seriously  cripple  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  but  that  the  primary  object  in  view  was  to  permit 
him  to  make  a  fair  profit  on  his  investment  and  at  the  same  time 
invite  competition,  thereby  lowering  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people. 

Pencils  are  now  sold  over  the  counter  at  retail  as  low  as  1  cent  a 
pencil,  and  the  cry  from  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  past  has 
been  that  he  wanted  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  competing  with  the  high-priced  American  pencil,  which  is  not 
used  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  that  he  wanted  to  compete  with 
the  low-priced  pencil. 

When  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  was  being  considered  bv  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Irvine  r. 
Favor^  representing  L.  &  C.  Hardmuth,  pencil  makers,  of  Budweis, 
Austria,  Qie  largest  exporters  of  pencils  to  America,  submitted  a 
brief,  which,  among  other  things,  said : 

The  present  tariff  practically  prohibits  the  importation  of  medium  and  ordi* 
nary  grades  foreign-made  pencils,  as  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  of  pencils 
can  enter  ihts  country  and  find  any  market  at  the  present  time,  and  even  pencils 
of  the  highest  grade  find  the  present  tariff  almost  prohibitive.  The  purpose  of 
the  United  States  Goyemment  to  obtain  a  revenue  through  the  tariff  return  is 
thus  thwarted  on  lead  pencils  by  the  fact  that  the  medium  and  ordinary  grades 
can  not  enter.  I  ask  for  a  just  and  equitable  revision,  and  would*  suggest  it  in 
the  opinion  of  your  honorable  committee,  a  specific  rate  is  necessary  in  addition 
to  an  ad  valorem  rate,  that  the  rates  in  the  new  bill  be  made  not  to  exceed  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  not  more  than  26  cents  per  gross  specific.  Anything  in 
excess  of  these  figures  absolutely  prohibits  importation  of  anything  but  the  very 
highest  qnality  and  most  expensive  goods,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  statement  that  a  tariff  greater  than 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and.  25  cents  specific  would  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  pencils  to  the  United  States,  we  find  importations  to  the 
value  of  $410,601  for  the  year  1912,  upon  which  was  paid  a  duty  of 
$159,625. 

Commencing  with  the  year  1894  and  ending  with  the  year  1912,  the 
value  of  importations  for  the  year  1912  was  greater  than  any  inter- 
vening year  except  the  years  1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908,  and  1910. 

If  the  proposed  tariff  becomes  a  law  the  manufacturers  of  pencils, 
in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  must  reduce  not 
only  the  price  of  labor  but  the  prices  of  the  raw  material ;  and  when 
this  is  -done  it  directly  affects  the  farmers  in  Tennessee.  Houston  & 
Idggett  can  not  sell  their  slats  to  the  foreim  manufacturers,  for  the 
reason  that  the  slats  are  inspected^  not  at  Lewisburg,  Columbia,  or 
in  this  country,  they  being  sold  subject  to  inspection  at  foreign  ports. 

The  small  slat-mill  man,  not  havirg  a  representative  on  the  other 
side,  would  virtually  be  at  the  mere  y  of  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
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and  in  cases  of  disagreement  in  many  instances  would  have  to  seek 
redress  in  foreign  courts. 

If  a  reduction  is  necessary  my  clients  most  respectfully  ask  yoa 
to  use  your  influence  to  secure  a  specific  dutry  of  25  cents  in  addi- 
tion to  ad  valorem  fixed  in  the  Underwood  bill;  or,  if  the  policy  of 
the  Senate  committee  is  against  specifics,  that  an  ad  valorem  of  50 
per  cent  be  inserted  instead  of  the  proposed  ad  val(Mrem  in  the  Under- 
wood  bill. 

Certainly  this  is  not  asking  too  much,  when  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer,  as  shown  above,  says  he  can  compete  with  the  American 
manufacturer  if  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  25  cents 
specific  is  placed  upon  the  finished  pencil. 

The  old  Wilson  bill  fixed  the  duty  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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April  12,  1918. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  When  Schedule  N,  paragraph  393,  of  the  Underwood 
tariff  bill  receives  your  consideration,  which  I  assume  and  earnestly 
entreat  it  may,  will  ^ou  please  also  consider  the  following  condtisions 
derived  from  my  point  of  view : 

The  alleged  object  of  the  revision  of  our  present  rates  of  import 
duties  is  the  relief  in  the  cost  of  living  of  the  whole  people.  This  it 
is  sought  to  accomplish  to  some  extent  by  the  removal  of  a  specific 
duty  of  45  cents  per  gross  on  lead  pencils,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  I  am  personally  interested,  but  as  45  cents  is  not  divimble  br 
144  (1  gross)  no  part  of  the  reduction  can  ever  reach  the  general  con- 
sumer who  usually  buys  a  single  pencil  as  needed,  ana  who  must 
therefore  continue  to  pa;^  1, 2,  or  5  cents  for  his  pencil  as  at  present. 

In  other  words,  this  is  one  of  those  attractive  baits,  periodically 
dangled  before  a  receptive  public,  which  is  disi>osed  to  accept  it  at  its 
face  value  without  any  idea  of  its  application  to  everyday  mer- 
ehandizing. 

Lar^e  consumers  who  can  afford  to,  or  of  necessity  must  buy  great 
ouantities  of  supplies,  would  naturally  derive  substantial  benefit 
from  reduced  prices  on  goods  in  bulk,  but  I  have  not  seen  in  any  of 
the  arguments  so  far  advanced  that  there  was  the  dightest  intentioo 
to  favor  through  the  proposed  revision  the  large  concerns,  either 
transportation,  industrial  or  otherwise. 

In  their  letter  of  November  27, 1908,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth,  pencil 
manufacturers  of  Austria,  arguing  for  a  reduced  rate  of  ddiy,  admit 
that  a  specific  of  25  cents  a  gross,  with  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  m 
their  opinion  what  is  necessary  to  insure  active  foreign  oomptkition 
and  allow  the  importation  of  cheap  as  well  as  high  priced  xor^gn- 
made  pencils. 

If  the  Messrs.  Hardtmuth  are  human,  as  I  assume  them  to  be,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  assert  that  in  their  statements  they  did  not  exag- 
gerate in  favor  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  Stat^f 

Germanv  itself  protects  its  pencil  manufacturers  asainst  its  Aus- 
trian nei^nbors  bv  an  adequate  tariff,  and  due^  consioeration  should 
also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  pencil  industry  of  the  world 
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is  now  threatened  by  an  invasion  from  Japan,  where  pencil  factories 
are  already  in  successful  operation. 

Notwithstanding,  however^  the  admission  of  the  Mesisrs.  Hardi- 
muth  and  the  other  competition  above  mentioned,  it  is  now  proposed 
to  disregard  this  evidence  and  reduce  the  import  duty  in  this  country 
to  a  rate  which  if  applied  to  our  output  tor  191^  the  best  jmr  wia 
ha?e  ever  enjoyed,  would  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  many  thou^hdS 
of  dollars  to  this  company,  instead  of  a  profit. 

If  any  substantiation  or  verification  of  these  statemeats  is  demrodf. 
your  examination  of  our  books  and  records  is  not  only  desired'  but 
solicited  at  your  convenience,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  siihuar  ittv^iga- 
tion  would  be  welcomed  by  other  pencil  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  two  of  which  have  n^ver  declared  a  divided,  pre- 
sumably because  they  have  never  earned  one,  although  their  present 
protection  is  alleged  to  be  excessive. 

We  have  about  900  employees  in  our  pencil  factories  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  present  controversy  and  ioi 
their  beluilf,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  beg  you  to  give  this  8iibj€ict  tb^ 
consideration  it  most  certainly  deserves. 

Awaiting  your  decision,  I  ask  you  to  accept  our  assurance  of  ap- 
preciation of  anything  you  can  do  in  our  defense  in  this  unwarranted 
attack. 

[laelosure.] 
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At  the  proposed  tariff  on  lead  pencils  It  will  be  Impossible  for  the  newer  and 
smaller  pencil  factories  to  continue.  The  difference  in  cost  of  labor  exceeds 
the  proposed  duty,  which  along  with  the  difficulties  of  training  labor  will  render 
coatinnance  Impossible.  Female  labor,  which  forms  a  considerable  item»  re- 
cefres  folly  four  times  the  pay  in  this  country  than  in  Germany.  We  pay  girls 
15  and  16  years  of  age  $4.60  as  a  starter;  experienced  girls  get  from  $7  to  $12 
per  week.  This  same  class  of  help  is  paid  from  $1  to  $4  per  week  in  Europe. 
Tbe  same  conditions  exist  with  male  help.  We  have  now  working  for  us  men 
who  worked  in  the  same  industry  in  Nuremberg.  Germany^  to  whom  we  are 
compeUed  to  pay  as  much  per  week  as  they  received  in  Germany  In  a  month:. 
80  it  may  be  safely  set  down  that  whereas  our  labor  costs,  taking  in  all  classes 
of  pencils  from  the  very  cheapest  to  the  best,  will  average  70  cents  to  80  cents 
per  gross,  a  factory  in  Nuremberg  producing  exactly  the  same  grades'  and 
quantity  will  average  only  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  gross. 

The  most  competitive  pencil  that  has  recently  come  on  the  market  imported 
from  Germany  is  priced  at  6  marks,  or  $1.43  per  gross;  under  present  duties, 
this  pencil  costs  $2.31  landed  in  New  York.  At  the  proposed  duty  the  same 
{)encU  win  cost  $1.86  landed  in  New  Tork,  a  price  which  is  utterly  impossible 
for  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet,  the  difference  in  labor,  of  course,  on 
this  special  pencil  being  fully  75  cents  to  80  cents  per  gross,  or  50  per  cent  on 
the  German  selling  price.  Tbe  duty  paid  on  the  above-named  pencil,  consider- 
ing specific  and  ad  valorem  tariff,  is  56  per  cent;  notwithstanding  this  duty, 
the  foreigner  is  taking  the  market.  The  older  American  manufacturers  do  not 
now  compete  with  the  pencil  above  named,  simply  because  it  leaves  no  margin 
of  profit  We  younger  manufacturers  must,  in  order  to  obtain  business  on 
other  grades*  meet  this  competition  even  at  a  less  figure,  to  overcome  tbe  benefit 
of  an  old  and  well-^nown  trade  nama 

A.  W.  Faber,  of  Germany,  is  now  offering  a  pencil  under  present  tariff  for 
$1.40  landed  in  New  York,  which  netsithem  about  75  cents  per  gross  f.  o.  b. 
Germany.  This  is  the  same  pencil  American  manufacturers  are  selling  at  $1.35 
per  gross  and  shows  a  duty  of  80  per  cent    I  attach  letter  of  Gottlieb  &  Sons. 

I  wish  to  impress  on  the  Finance  Committee  that  the  reduction  contemplated 
Is  from  80  to  26  per  cent  duty,  and  not  from  39  cents  duty. 

"So  matter  what  the  rate  of  duty  may  be,  whether  high  or  low,  there  are 
ttrtaln  hlgh-prlced  well-estlablished  brands  that  will  always  find  a  market  iu 
(Ms  eountry.    These  can  scarcely  be  called  competitive  goods,  biit  are  sold  ex-; 
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Clnslvely  on  trade-markR  nnd  brands.  Even  now  the  manufacturers  of  these 
particular  brands  are  preparing  to  absorb  the  contemplated  reduction  In  tariff 
by  increasing  the  price  2s.,  or  50  cents  per  gross.  Notice  of  adTanoes  have 
already  been  sent  to  the  trada 

This  shows  that  the  foreign  manufacturers,  who  have  established  branda 
Will  absorb  reduction  in  duty  and  throw  the  nondescript  and  unknown  brands 
of  f(Mreign  manufacturers  in  competition  with  the  American  goods.  This  would 
act  with  particular  hardship  on  the  younger  American  manufacturers  who  have 
no  established  brands  and  immediately  put  them  out  of  businefls. 

The  tariff  reports  show  that  duty  collected  on  pencils  imported  during  pait 
year  was  88  per  cent  This  is  correct,  based  entirely  on  the  high  grade,  ^24 
per  gross,  pencils  imported;  but  is  micUeading  as  to  the  actual  tariff  on  pendl». 
The  average  price  at  which  pencils  are  sold  by  American  manufacturers  is 
about  $1.00  per  gross;  the  foreign  value  of  these  same  goods  f.  a  b.  foreign 
factories  is  approximately  80  to  35  cents  per  gross.  This  shows  that  the 
present  protection  on  average-price  lead  pencils  is  80  per  cent,  and  that  the 
88  per  cent  mentioned  in  tariff  report  is  misleading.  I  appreciate  thai  some 
reduction  in  tariff  is  expected,  but  no  other  Industry  is  called  upon  to  stand 
a  reduction  from  80  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

The  pencil  industry  can  meet  foreign  competition  with  a  tariff  averaging 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  with  a  specific  tax  of  35  cents  and  an  ad  valorem 
tax  of  26  per  coit  I  am  informed  that  in  a  letter,  dated  November  27,  1906, 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck)mmlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Lw  &  C 
Hardtmuth/  large  pencil  manufacturers  of  Austria,  arguing  for  reduced  rate  of 
duty,  admit  that  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  a  gross  with  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is.  in  their  opinion,  what  is  necessary  to  insure  active  competition  and  allow 
the  importation  of  cheap  as  well  as  high-priced  foreign  pencils.  As  the  Hardt- 
muths  were  trying  to  get  these  goods  in,  they  no  doubt  leaned  in  their  own  favor. 
This  statement  was  made  before  the  Japanese  pencils  became  a  factor.  The 
Japanese  have  a  lower  wage  scale  than  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  German 
manufacturers  have  a  protective  tariff  on  pencils  against  Austria. 

Many  articles,  such  as  aniline  dyes,  lacquer,  metal,  which  enter  largely  into 
the  manufacture  of  pencils  are  listed  for  very  heavy  tariff. 

In  some  manner  there  seems  to  have  been  the  Impression  that  the  pencO 
industry  is  controlled  by  a  trust  or  combination.  No  such  trust  of  combina- 
tion exists ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is  simply  necessary  to'  state  that  during  the 
past  eight  years,  when  practically  all  classes  of  raw  and  manufactured  goods 
hare  advnnced  in  price,  and  this  being  especially  so  in  materials  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  pencils,  viz,  pencil  cedar,  graphite,  brass,  rubber,  and 
labor;  the  manufactured  pencil  is  to-day  being  sold  for  less  money  than  It 
was  ei^ht  years  ago. 

The  National  Pencil  Co.  has  been  in  existence  five  years,  during  which  tim^ 
they  hare  not  paid  a  dollar  in  dividends;  whatever  little  money  may  have  been 
earned  has  more  than  been  absorbed  in  depreciation  of  plant  and  loss  in 
Instructing  labor.  We  have  an  Investment  of  nearly  $200,000,  employ  ISO 
people,  with  a  pay  roll  of  nearly  $2,000  per  week,  which  this  change  in  tariff 
would  cut  off. 

There  are  nt  present  eight  pencil  factories  In  the  United  States,  and  another 
one  projected.  Four  of  these  factories  have  come  ln*o  existence  dnring  ibe 
past  five  years.  As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  they  employ  betweoa  five  and 
six  thousand  operators;  this  does  not  include  operators  engaged  in  getting 
out  the  timber. 

Two  of  the  Amerlcfln  manufacturers  have  established  factories  in  England 
to  take  care  of  their  foreign  business. 

There  are  practically  no  pencils  exported  from  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
ports that  the  tariff  reports  show  consist  principally  of  seconds  or  daroair^ 
pencils  that  are  worthless  In  this  country,  but  will  bring  some  kind  of  price 
in  such  countries  as  Canada,  Cuba,  South  America,  and  South  Africa.  Them, 
together  with  pencil  novelties,  furnish  the  entire  export  business. - 
The  ^eat  competition  among  local  factories  furnishes  explanation  of  the 

small  amount  imported. 

The  Dixon  Pencil  Co.  state  that  based  on  their  business  dnring  1812.  if  con- 
templated tariff  were  applied,  their  business  would  have  shown  a  lo«  of 
$60,000.    I  attach  Dixon's  letters. 

Recently  tiie  Japanese  have  become  active  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils 
and  with  their  very  low  labor  cosU  will  imperil  aU  classes  of  manntactnrw 
reauiring  much  hand  labor.    This  yellow  peril  must  be  considered.    Fully  60 
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per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  lead  pencil  to  an  American  mannfactarer  is  the 
labor. 

We  require  a  tariff  of  not  less  than  35  cents  per  gross  specific  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  meet  foreign  competition.  The  proposed  25  per  cent  tariff 
is  too  radical  a  change  and  ruinous  to  the  industry* 

The  removal  of  45  cents  per  gross  specific  duty  Is  of  no  value  to  the  ultimate 
consumer;  45  cents  Is  not  divisible  by  144  (one  gross) ;  no  part  of  this  reduc- 
tion can  ever  reach  the -general  consumer  who  usually  buys  a  single  pencil  as 
needed  and  who  must  therefore  continue  to  pay  one,  two,  or  five  cents  for 
bis  pencil  as  at  present;  the  reduced  duty  simply  going  to  swell  the  profits 
of  the  jobber  and  retailer. 


SA0L£  PEHCIL  CO.,   377-379   BROADWAY,   NEW   TQBX,   N.   Y.,   BY  PHUJP 

BEBOLZHEIHEB,  TBEASITBEB. 

New  York,  May  le^  191S. 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

United  States  Senate^  Wa^hington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Pardon  me  for  addressing  you.  I  have  seen  a  letter 
from  A.  W.  Faber,  of  Germany,  addressed  to  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors, copy  of  which  is  hereby  attached,  in  which  they  are  trying  to 
show  the  cost  of  pencils  in  Germany  and  the  cost  here. 

Without  going  into  details  as  to  the  ridiculous  and  untrue  state- 
ments which  they  make  in  their  letter,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  firm  has  been  defrauding  the 
United  States  Government  for  many  years  and  for  very  large 
amounts  of  money,  by  willful  undervaluations.  The  actual  fine  im- 
posed on  this  firm  oy  the  United  States  Government  was  about 
$40,000,  as  published  in  the  Treasury  Department  Circular  No.  40 
of  1896.  They  defrauded  this  Government  in  the  following  manner: 
They  consigned  their  goods  to  the  ex-consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Nuremberg,  Germany,  at  cost,  or  below  the  cost.  He  in  turn,  after 
paying  the  duties,  made  out  new  invoices  and  turned  them  over  to 
the  former  agent  of  A.  W.  Faber,  who  for  many  years  was  Eberhard 
Faber,  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Norton,  special  Treasury  agent,  and  who  still  holds  that 
position  at  the  customnouse  of  New  York  City  to-day,  had  charge  of 
this  case  and  will  verify  this  statement  as  being  correct,  if  you  will 
send  for  him. 

A  few  years  ago  the  same  firm  of  A.  W.  Faber  purchased  a  small 

Sencil  factory  by  the  name  of  J.  W.  Guttknecht,  located  at  Stein, 
rermanj)  and  are  now  invoicing  goods  imder  that  name  to  this 
countnr,  at  very  much  lower  prices  than  the  German  market  value. 
This  nrm  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  150  years.  It  is  one 
of  the  richest  firms  in  Europe  and  belongs  to  Count  Faber  Castell  and 
his  wife. 


A.  W.  7ABEB,  HEWABX,  N.  7. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  May  7, 191S. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  advised  that  when  the  pencil  schedule  of 
the  new  tariff  bill  was  being  considered  on  Monday  that  you  moved  to 
increase  the  25  per  cent  duty  on  lead  pencils  to  45  cents  per  gross 
specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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I  beg  leave  to  state  that  this  change  would  not  have  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  large  dealers  in  lead  pencils  in  Michigan,  the  retailers 
and  jobbers  of  Detroit. 

It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  mention  that  a  lead  pencil  is  neces- 
sary and  not  a  luxury,  as  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
do  not  constantly  use  lead  pencils  from  the  day  they  enter  school 
until  death  claims  them. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  duty  as  suggested 
by  you  means  in  many  instances  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  or  more,  for 
example,  a  cheap  lead  pencil,  costing  3.6  marks  less  15  per  cent,  or 
73  cents  net  f.  o.  b.  Germany  factory,  would  cost  laid  down  in  New 
Yoi*  about  $1.48  per  gross,  figured  as  follows : 

Ck)8t  of  pencil -. 10.78 

Specific  dHty .  45 

Ad  valorem  duty,  25  per  cent .18 

Ck)nsular  InyoiceB,  ocean  freight,  etc .12 

Total 1.48 

Or  mare  than  100  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  pencil. 

The  firm  of  A.  W.  Fab^  is  a  large  importer  of  high-grade  lead 
pencils,  such  as  used  by  draftsmen,  architects,  engineers,  etc.,  as  such 
pencils  of  a  satisfactory  grade  have  not  as  yet  been  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

It  has  always  been  impossible,  however,  to  import  any  of  the 
cheaper  grades,  such  as  are  used  very  extensively  in  schools  and  by 
the  masses,  on  account  of  the  high  protective  duty.  The  American 
manufacturers  have  had  a  monopoly  of  this  business,  which  consti> 
tutes  about  75  or  80  per  cent  of  all  the  pencil  business  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  no  doubt  made  enormous  profits. 

Should  the  tariff  bill  go  into  effect  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
American  lead-pencil  manufacturers  need  fear  being  forced  out  of 
business,  as  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  make  a  big 
reduction  in  price  and  still  make  very  satisfactory  profits. 

I  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
cedar  used  by  the  German  pencil  manufacturers  comes  almost  whdlv 
from  the  United  States.  A  large  part  of  the  graphite  used  also 
comes  from  this  country.  As  cedar  and  graphite  are  the  two  chief 
materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  pencils  I  believe  thai 
the  American  manufacturers  actually  have  an  advantage  over  those 
abroad. 

When  the  writer  was  abroad  recently,  he  noticed  pencils  of  Amen* 
can  manufacture  in  England  that  were  being  sold  for  less  than  they 
are  being  sold  for  in  the  United  States.  This  does  not  look  as  though 
the  American  pencil  manufacturers  need  protection  of  more  than 
26  per  cent. 

Par.  390.— PHOTOORAFHIC  FILMS. 

0.  OEHNEBT,  24  AHD  86  EAST  THIRTEEirTH  STREET,  VSW  TOUC,  V.  T. 

To  the  Finance  Committee  and  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States : 

Your  petitioner,  G.  Gennert,  a  copartnership  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  photographic  supplies  since  1854,  and  now  main- 
taining branches  in  New  i  ork.  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  California^ 
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Xpeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Home  on 
nuary  9  and  January  80,  1918,  adkin^  for  a  downward  reyision  of 
the  tariff  on  various  photographic  articles,  including  cameras  and 
dry  plates,  and  particularly  urging  that  photographic  films  be  placed 
upon  the  iree  list 

In  addition,  not  less  than  6  petitions,  signed  by  about  50  firma  en^ 
^[aged  throughout  the  country  in  the  sale  of  photographic  goods,  fttk« 
injg  that  ^otographic  films  be  placed  upon  the  me  lii^,  were  filed 
with  the  Ways  ana  Means  Conmiittee. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  photographic  cameras  classified  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  as  ''  optical  instruments  "  and  assessed 
as  such  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  108,  Schedule  B, 
of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  have  by  paragraph  96  of  H.  R.  83B1  been 
reduced  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Photographic  plates  and  films  not  developed  or  exposed,  assessed 
Udder  paragraph  474  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  have  by  paragraph  891  of  H.  R.  8321  been  reduced  to  16 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  photographic  dry  plates  and  cameras  are  not  exclusivdy  oon- 
troUea  by  any  combination  or  trust,  your  petition  accepts  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  committee  on  the  reductions  made  on  these  articles, 
though  still  firmly  believing  a  duty  of  80  per  cent  on  cameras  to  be 
excessive,  since  the  exports  of  cameras  in  1912  amounted  to  $672,106, 
and  the  imports  thereof  were  so  trifling  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  did  not  even  schedule  them. 

Your  petition,  however,  insistently  urged  that  the  imposition  of  a 
tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  photographic  films,  or  any  duty 
at  all  on  this  article,  is  fatal  to  ant  competition  therein  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  in  flat  contradiction  or  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  laid  down  in 
its  party  platform  and  as  interpreted  by  the  party  leaders. 

In  all  the  evidence  ^ven  at  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  no  objection  whatsoever  was  made  or  recorded 
a^nst  placing  photographic  films  upon  the  free  list,  but  the  com- 
mittee nevertheless  rerased  your  petitioner's  request,  and  it  is  frcmi 
this  refusal  that  we  appeal  to  the  Senate. 

(The  term  ^^  photographic  films,"  properlv  used,  means  any  kind 
of  a  photographic  film  in  the  raw,  unexposeo,  and  undeveloped  state^ 
sensitized  ana  ready  to  receive  a  picture.  See  explanatory  note  at 
end  of  statement) 

For  tariff  purposes  photographic  films  in  the  unused  state  have 
been  customarily  divided  into  two  classes : 

(a)  Photographic  films  (meaning  films  used  in  ordinary  cameras 
for  making  ordinary  pictures) . 

(&)  Moving-picture  films  (films  used  for  making  motion  pictures). 

In  addition  to  tliese  two  classes,  the  tariff  schraules  refer  to  film 
negatives  and  film  positives,  both  of  which  are  films  in  a  more  ad- 
vanoed  state  of  manufacture,  to  wit,  developed  and  exposed,  and 
with  reference  to  which  no  relief  is  sought. 

Tour  petitioner  now  earnestly  requests  the  United  States  Senate  to 
place  **  photographic  and  moving-picture  films  not  developed  or 
exposed  ^  on  the  nree  list  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Because  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  photographic  films  sold  in 
America  and  at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  films  sold  in  foreign  countries 
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are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
which  company  by  the  aid  of  unfair  methods  and  its  predominant 
position  as  a  manufacturer  has  practically  eliminated  all  competition. 

In  the  class  (b)  above  mentioned,  the  so-called  moving-picture 
Ums,  there  is  absolutely  no  competition  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
as  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  by  its  unfair  methods  captured  the 
entire  business  and  driven  everyone  else,  including  your  petitioner, 
out  of  the  competition. 

In  the  class  (a),  ordinary  photographic  films,  there  is  some  slight 
competition  by  the  Ansco  Co.,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  by  a  few 
importers,  including  your  petitioner,  but  the  total  of  their  combined 
sales  would  not,  upon  a  liberal  estimate,  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
sales  of  films  in  tne  United  States,  which  range  from  $15,000,000  to 
$20,000,000  annually,  while  the  remaining  95  per  cent  of  the  sales  are 
made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Ansco  Co.,  the 
only  other  American  film  manufacturer,  produces  no  so-called  mov- 
ing-picture film,  and  while  this  company  filed  an  exhaustive  brief 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  subject  of  photographic 
cameras,  it  made  no  appearance  at  the  hearings  on  the  paragraph 
covering  photographic  films. 

(2)  ^  Because  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  is  a  trust  and  is  o;>erati]ig  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  now  is  and  for  a  year  or  more  past  has 
been  under  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  your 
petitioner  contents  himself  at  this  point  with  the  categorical  state- 
ment that  this  corporation  has  been  and  is  conducting  its  busineis  in 
films  and  other  photographic  goods  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law,  which  can  be  easily  confirmed  by  inquiry  at  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  now  possesses  legal  eviaence  of  such  violauons. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  refuses  to  sell  any  independent  dealer  its 
films  unless  he  agrees  to  handle  trust  products  exclusively,  whether 
the  same  be  patented  or  not. 

It  is  a  combination  of  many  formerly  competing  corporations,  ac- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  competition,  in  which  it  has 
succeeded  to  a  remarkable  df  gree. 

As  evidence  of  the  tribute  which  this  success  has  enabled  it  to  wring 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  point  to  its  profits,  whi(£ 
have  been  enormous.  As  a  certain  perioaical  recently  statM,  ^^its 
financial  history  reads  like  a  romance." 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  1911  had  net  earnings  of  $11,649,263, 
or  at  the  rate  of  57.81  per  cent  on  about  $20,000,000  of  common  stodL 
Its  report  for  1912,  just  published,  shows  net  earning  of  $18,$99/>i7, 
or  at  the  rate  of  69.81  per  cent  on  its  common  capital  stock,  ^noe 
1910  it  has  paid  40  per  cent  annually  on  its  oonmion  stock,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  dividend  of  6  per  cent  on  about  $6,000,000  of 
I»^ferred  stock,  while  its  last  annual  report  discloses  a  sorplns  ac- 
count of  $17,607,435,  which  is  independent  of  a  separate  resore  fond 
for  depreciation  of  $6,937,858. 

Photographic  films  are  the  main  factor  in  producing  this  abnormal 
profit. 

(3)  The  imports  of  films  in  the  United  States  are  practically  nil, 
whereas  the  exports  are  enormous.    No  substantial  revenue  is  &ere- 
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fore  derived  by  their  importation,  and  the  imposition  of  a  duty  is 
only  a  further  bulwark  to  hinder  competition.  . 

The  imports  of  moving-picture  films  not  developed  or  exposed  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  were  $75,328,  whereas  the  exports  of 
moving-picture  films  for  the  same  period  were  $6,815,060. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  do  not 
clearly  show  how  much  of  these  exports  were  of  films  not  developed 
or  exposed,  but  this  is  not  of  controlling  importance,  as  all  the 
finished  moving  pictures  of  American  scenes  exported  are  made  on 
Eastman  raw  film. 

(4)  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  can  and  does  produce  films  more 
cheaply,  by  far,  than  any  foreign  manufacturer.  A  duty  of  15  per 
cent,  therefore,  adds  just  that  amount  to  its  already  enormous  profit. 

That  the  tariff  can  not  affect  the  American  manufacturer  adversely 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  year  ending  December,  1912,  the 
total  of  all  photographic  exports  was  $9,964,326,  whereas  the  total 
of  all  ]photographic  imi)orts  was  $1,550,184,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
which  imports  (approximately  $1,150,000)  consisted  of  finishing  mov- 
ing pictures,  namely,  film  positives  or  film  negatives,  80  per  cent  of 
which  were  made  on  raw  film  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by 
the  "  trust,"  exported  to  Europe,  finished  there,  and  thencp  returned 
to  this  country. 

Although  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  for  many  years  maintained 
a  large  manufacturing  plant  at  Harrow,  England,  it  has  manufac- 
tured no  films  there  at  all.  All  the  films  sold  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  through  its  controlled  subsidiaries  in  foreign  countries — ^the  Ca- 
nadian, German,  French,  and  English  kodak  companies — are  manu- 
factured in  Rochester,  N*  Y.  At  that  plant,  by  the  most  perfect 
system  and  up-to-date  machinery,  the  trust  both  manufactures  the 
basic  oeUuloia  and  places  the  sensitized  emulsion  thereon  ^t  a  cost 
figure  that  can  npt  be  approached  by  any  other  manufacturer,  domes- 
tic or  f  oreigTi. 

Your  petitioner,  because  of  the  trust's  refusal  to  sell  him  films, 
must  import  them  from  England.  This  English  film  is  made  on 
American-made  celluloid  which  is  exported  to  England,  coated  there 
with  sensitized  emulsion,  and  then  returned  to  the  United  States,  paV'- 
ing  a  heavy  freight  both  ways  and  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent.  Tne 
ordy  effect  of  a  15  per  cent  duty  is  therefore  to  enable  the  JSastman 
Kodak  Co.  to  exact  an  additional  tribute  of  15  per  cent  upon  its  vast 
sales  from  the  American  people. 

(5)  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  sells  films  more  cheaply  abroad  than 
in  America. 

Until  the  recent  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  sold  American-made  moving  picture 
film  abroad  at  3  cents  a  foot,  less  certain  discounts  ranging  from  7^ 
per  cent  to  12^  per  cent;  as  against  this  price  it  maintained  an 
American  price  ox  3^  cents  net  a  running  foot. 

Since  the  framing  of  the  recent  House  bill,  however,  the  trust  has 
announced  a  reduction  in  its  American  price  from  ^  cents  to  3  cents 
net  a  running  foot,  thus  leaving  the  price  at  which  it  sells  the  same 
American-made  goods  in  Europe  from  7^  per  cent  to  12J  per  cent 
lower  than  its  American  price.  This  reduction  of  one-half  cent  in  the 
American  price  is  the  practical  equivalent  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  duty 
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of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  price  at  which  foreign  film  is  en- 
tered for  duty  in  America  (approximately  2^  cents),  and  made  now 
in  the  face  of  an  impending  reduction  in  the  tariff  becomes  of  the 
greatest  significance,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
IS  entirely  unaffected  by  any  tariff  on  films,  its  chief  product  That 
this  is  tmie  has  been  openly  stated  by  its  officers. 

It  may  be  argued  from  the  foregoing  that  if  it  so  willed  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  could  reduce  the  i)rice  of  film  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  importation  impossible,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  trust 
would  be  willing  to  reduce  its  enormous  profits  to  such  an  extent; 
in  any  event  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  at  least  reap  a 
most  substantial  fenent  from  such  a  reduction. 

We  reiterate,  photographic  and  moving-picture  film  not  developed 
or  exposed  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list 

Every  tenet  of  Democratic  governmental  and  tariff  principle  and 
pdicy  calls  for  that  relief. 

Thie  maintenance  of  any  duty  serves  to  foster  the  continuance  of  a 
monopoly  which  has  become  unbearable  and  whidi,  in  the  form  of 
excessive  profits,  exacts  an  enormous  tribute  from  the  American  peo- 
ple and  yet  brings  no  revenue  into  the  Treasury. 

The  United  States  Senate  can  and  should  provide  relief  by  insist- 
ing upon  the  abolition  of  any  duty  in  a  case  such  as  this,  meeting  as  it 
does  every  requirement  which  the  Democratic  Party  has  prescribed 
as  a  test  &r  the  placing  of  merchandise  on  the  free  list 


The  addition  to  the  free  list  should  read:  "  Photographic  and  movlAff-pietore 
ffim  npt  derdoped  or  exposed." 

This  language  is  neceesaiy  in  view  of  the  confaaed  use  heretofore  tor  tariff 
purposes  of  the  terms  ''  protographic  films  "  and  "  moving-pletare  filmB.'* 

Under  the  act  of  July  24, 1897,  paragraph  458,  the  simple  term  "  photogiapblc 
films  "  was  used*  motlcni-picture  photography  being  then  unknown. 

This  art  having  been  perfected,  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  photographic  films 
are  provided  for  separately  from  moving-picture  films  (though  really  indodlDf 
tlie  latter)  in  Schedule  N,  paragraph  474. 

In  BC  R.  10  (1913)  photographic  films  were  again  assessed  separate  tma 
moving-picture  films,  the  former  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  latter  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (par.  395). 

In  H.  R.  8321  all  films  not  developed  or  exposed  are  intended  to  be  included 
under  the  general  term  ''photographic  filmis  not  developed  or  ezpcwed**  (psz. 

We  believe  that  this  term,  ''photographic  films,  not  developed  or  exposed.** 
in  view  of  its  separation  in  previous  tarllT  measures,  is  not  sufilciently  broad  or 
dear  to  include  without  doubt  "moving-picture  films  not  developed  or  ex- 
pcMed«"  Confusion  or  doubt  may  easily  ariae  from  the  uae  of  the  mere  gcacnil 
term  "  idiotographic  fllma" 

.This  is  particularly  so,  because  under  paragraph  26,  H.  R.  8321,  oompounds 
of  pyroxolin,  etc.,  are  variously  assessed  at  15  per  cent  and  85  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  celluloid,  which  is  the  base  on  which  the  sensitised  emob^oD 
is  placed  to  make  film,  is  in  largest  part  composed  of  pyrootoUn. 

To  make  sure,  therefore,  that  all  photographic  film,  including  moviiig>plctiix<c 
film*  is  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list  when  not  developed  or  exposed. 
the  proposed  addition  to  the  free  list  should  say  so  in  so  many  words,  and  diould 
read:' 

"  Free  list :  Photographic  and  moving-picture  fUkn  not  developed  or  expoegd." 
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KZHIBITB   ANHKZXD. 

(1)  Statement  of  coaAltion  of  Eastman  Kodak  Ck>.,  furnialied  hj  e$tandard 
Statistics  Bureau,  New  York  City. 

(2)  Statement  of  general  photographic  exports  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber SO,  1912,  and  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  (See  note.) 
Beprtnted  from  rc|X)rt  of  Department  of  C!ommerce  and  Labor  for  Deoember» 
1912,  and  June,  1912,  respectlTely. 

Noi^ — The  imports  for  the  period  ending  June  SO,  1912,  are  given  rather  than 
tfaose  for  the  period  ending  December  30, 1912*  as  the  latt^  §giire6  eeatatn  lit^ 
detail  and  no  m«ation  of  the  amount  of  ''  film  not  developed  or  exposed  "  that 
was  Imported. 

Exhibit  No.  1. — Batman  Kodak  Co,  of  If  etc  Jersey, 

flncvpormted  under  laws  of  New  Jersey,  Oct.  24,  1901;  main  office,  343  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 

corporate  office,  83  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.] 

Dividends  paid  since  organization. 


1902 

1003 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910-12 

Prduiied.  ................... 

Peret, 
6 
2i 

Peret. 

6 
10 

Pertt. 

6 

10 

Peret. 

6 

10 

Peret. 
% 

10 
9i 

Peret. 

6 

10 

10 

Peret. 

6 
10 
15 

Peret. 
t 

10 
20 

Peret. 
6 

10 

Rxtn  on  common ........... 

ao 

Bummary  of  annual  reports. 


Net  profits 

Dif^ends  paid. 

Sui'i^tis. ........ 

Indicated  earnings: 
On  preliBrred  stock 
On  common  stock. 


Income  account,  years  ended  Dec.  31— 


1912 


113,990,047 
8,177,809 


6, 881, 148 


Percent. 
227.05 
60^81 


1911 


111,649,263 
8,174,847 


8,474,416 


Percent. 
188.93 
fi7.«l 


1916 


$8,975,177 
8,176,332 


798,846 


Percent. 
145.57 
44.10 


1909 


86,852,575 
6,226,152 


626,428 


Percent. 
127.36 
38.38 


1906 


$6,472,519 
4,274,088 


$2,509,134 


Percent. 
121. 19 
36.39 


1901 


ComparaHve  general  balance  sheets  Dec,  SI, 


Aanta. 

1912 

1911 

Liabilitiee. 

1912 

1011 

ProMctiei. 

9,7^3,650 

3,317,703 

1,866,9U 
5,634,064 

$28,917,763 
78,614 

7,367;S| 

2,731,654 

2,038,79$ 
4;  91^  766 

Capital  stock 

$26,688,500 

1,511,010 

580,(66 

1,025,521 

6,937,853 
17,507,435 

*1:ti!^« 

BdEned  chanMS 

Accounts  payabW 

W^Ubnftindaaaels........ 

llat»iialandflip|iliea 

Aooouati  and  DUt  raaeiy- 
fthfe. 

Dividends  payable 

Welfare  fund 

mi',  141 

510,220 

Reserves  for  dapreeiatioo^ 
renewate,  contingencies, 
etc 

Marketable    bonds    and 

6,4^.102 
12,186,288 

ffeoeks.    

Surplus 

Cash 

Total 

Total 

53,250,875 

46,556,920 

53,250,875 

46,556,920 

/*rop«rty.— Kanufsctures  cameras  and  nhotographlo  matarials  and  sofypUes.  Among  tbe  eompaAies 
acqoifed  are:  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  of  Kochester,  N.  Y.;  the  General  Ansto  Co.;  the  American  JLristo- 
Tpe  Od.;  iha  Katfak  (tAdJ},  of  London;  the  Eastman  Kodak  Soolete  Anenjrme  FranoiUse  of  Paris;  the 
Kodak  OecaUaoliBlt  m.  b.  b.  of  Bertln;  the  Rochester  Optical  A  Camare  Go.;  the  M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plata  Oe;; 
tbe  Arthurs  Photo  Paper  Co.;  and  many  otheia. 
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Exhibit  No.  2. 
Imports  of  photographic  goods  for  year  ending  June  5^,  19i2. 


Photographic  goods,  not 
elsewhere  specified. 


Dry  plates  or  films:  Moving 
picture  films,  not  deyel- 
oped  or  exposed. 
Reciprocity  treaty  with 
Cooa. 

All  others » 

Film  negatives,  imi>ort- 
ed  in  any  form,  for  use 
in  any  way  in  connec- 
tion with  motion-pic- 
ture exhibits  or  for 
making  or  reproduc- 
ing pictures  for  such 
«iaiibits. 
From  Philippine  Is- 
lands. 
Reciprocity    treaty 
with  Cuba, 
^ilm  positives,  Import- 
ed in  any  form,  for  use 
tn  any  way  In  connec- 
tion with  motion-pic- 
ture exhibits,  includ- 
ing herein  all  moving, 
motion,  motophotog- 
raphy,  or  cinematog- 
raphy film  pictures, 
Srints,   i>ositives,    or 
uplicates    of    every 
kind  and  nature,  and 
of  whatever  substance 
made  (linear  feet). 
Recmrocity    treaty 
with  Cuba. 


Total. 


Rates  of 
duty. 


25  per  cent. 


25-20    per 

cent. 
25  per  oent. . 
....do 


Free. 


25-20    per 

oent. 
1^  cents  per 

linear  loot. 


1^  cents  per 
Unearfoot, 
20peroent 


/Free 

iDutiable. 


Quantities. 


13,068,278 


900 


Values. 


876,328.00 


265.00 

201,510.85 
86,108.00 


450.00 

90.00 

806,831.27 


5.00 


DutiflB.       ^^ 


Vafa» 
miit 
of  quo- 
t£^. 


S18,83S.OO 


53.00 

50,877.72 
21,527.00 


Actual 

aadecMn* 

patedid 

valofcn 

ratc^ 


25.00 


20.00 

2S.O0 
35.00 


18.00 
200,624.28 


450.00 
1,170,138.17 


10.80 


300,343.80 


10.068 


.006 


ao.00 

2&.97 


216.00 


S&« 


>  This  covers  photographic  dry  plates. 

Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  (photogrciphio  goods). 


Photographlo  goods. 


GamflraB  * 

Motion-picture  films  i linear  feet. 

Not  exposed , do... 

Esroosed do... 

Total  motion-picture  films....  do... 

'Other  sensitised  goods 

tHher  apparatus 

All  other 


Total  photographlo  goods. 


1910,  values. 


-  6,956,478 


6,066,478 


12  months  ending  De- 
cember, 1011. 


Quantities. 


42,468,401 
•468,491 


Valaes. 


8261,983 

3,277,668 

*  3,277,668 

*  293,667 

■84,840 

•4,070.870 


7,987,8n 


19U 


QnantltleB. 


I 


*  37, 666, 810 
<  8, 681, 143 

*  16,001,791 
68,940,748 


Vah». 


8173,108 

t3.SS7,aB 

•4  819,40 

•  1,144.511 
6.501.Sai 

•  3,066.4M 

8S3,4« 
480.750 


9,964.3» 


I  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  July  1, 1911. 

•  FIgnres  are  Iot  6  months,  January  to  June,  inclusive. 

•  Figures  cover  period  since  July  1. 

4  Tms  total  of  1819,663  is  obvioiuly  hioorrect  and  does  not  show  total  amount  of  "oneatpoaad  lUm'*  «b> 
ported.  It  purports  to  represent  8,681,142  linear  feet  of  "  nnaxpoaed  film, "  whloh  is  at  rat*  of  absot  t 
oents  a  foot,  whereas  nnexposed  film  costs  only  8  to  34  cents  a  Ibot. 

•  These  items  undoubtedly  contain  a  large  amount  of  "film.''  The  diaorepaiLsy  between  1911  and  1911 
figures  taidicates  a  difference  In  classification  between  the  two  years. 
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The  Finance  Corwrmttee^  Urdted  States  Senate: 

Your  petitioner  desires  to  add  to  his  brief  on  photographic  films 
a  few  facts  which  have  only  just  come  to  light. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  advanced  in 
their  brief,  pages  8  and  9,  as  a  reason  why  photographic  films  should 
remain  on  the  dutiable  list,  the  statement  that  the  raw  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  subject  to  duty,  the  raw  materials 
particularly  mentioned  being  gelatin  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

GELATIN. 

Mr.  Charies  Delaney.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  president  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Glue  and  Gelatine  Manufacturers,  stated  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  (see  Report  of  Hearings,  p.  209) :  "  The  con- 
sumption of  photographic  gelatin  in  this  country  is  practically 
limited  to  one  consumer,  whose  whole  requirements  were  formerly 
supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers,  but  tne  United  States  gelatin 
makers  are  now  furnishing  this  party  with  a  portion  of  his  require- 
ments." 

NITRATE  OP  SILVER, 

This  article  is  not  imported,  but  is  maide  and  sold  in  the  United 
States  more  cheaply  than  abroad. 

Your  petitioner,  who  is  also  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  ma- 
terial in  which  the  two  items  above  mentioned  are  raw  material,  can 
add  from  positive  knowledge  that  even  although  imported  gelatin 
were  used  exclusively,  the  percentage  which  the  duty  on  this  article 
would  add  to  the  total  cost  of  the  finished  product  is  practically  nil. 

CEaULULOID. 

Celluloid  forms  the  base  of  all  photographic  films,  and  it  might  be 
advanced  as  an  argument  that  this  raw  material,  which  is  also 
dutiaUe,  offers  an  additional  reason  for  protecting  the  finished 

f)roduct  (photographic  films)  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  cel- 
oloid  is  manufactured  more  cheaply  in  America  than  abroad;  in 
fact,  your  petitioner  buys  his  celluloid  of  the  Celluloid  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  ships  it  abroad,  has  it  coated  with  the  photographic  emulsion, 
and  pays  duty  on  the  American  celluloid  at  the  present  time.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  there  can  be  no.argument  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers, all  of  whom  make  their  own  celluloid  and  produce  it  more 
cheaply  than  it  is  produced  abroad,  should  be  entitled  to  protection 
on  account  of  duty  on  raw  material. 
Bespectfolly  submitted. 

G.  Gbnnbrt. 


SA8TXAV  XODAX  CO.,  BY  OEOBOE  EASTMAN,  TBEAStrBEE. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

The  Sekatv  Finance  CoMMrrrEE : 

The  business  of  this  company  was  founded  in  1880  by  George  East- 
man^ who  then  began  the  manufacture  of  gelatin  dry  plates  and  who 
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was  among  the  first  to  manufacture  such  dry  plates  in  this  country. 
This  business  was  thereafter  carried  on  successively  by  different  con- 
cerns bearing  the  name  Eastman,  all  hereinafter,  for  bnevity,  included 
under  the  name  "  Eastman  Co/' 

In  1885  the  Eastman  Co.  introduced  the  film-roll  system  of  {Aotog- 
raphy,  the  apparatus  then  manufactured  and  sold  by  it  being  plate- 
oamera  attachments  known  as  roll  holders,  and  the  film  manubc- 
tured  and  sold  for  use  therewith  consisting  of  gelatin-eoaied  paper. 
In  introducing  this  system  and  these  roll  holders,  the  Eastman  Co. 
was  a  commercial  pioneer.  The  use  of  this  system,  however,  was  con- 
fined to  owners  of  plate  cameras  (the  only  cameras  then  in  use)  who 
were  willing  to  use  the  roll  holders  referred  to.  These  cameras  were 
all  of  large  size,  heavy,  and  bulky,  as  compared  with  the  film-roll 
cameras  of  later  years. 

To  open  up  a  new  field,  namely,  that  of  amateur  photography,  the 
Eastman  Co.  in  1888  devised  and  introduced  a  complete  camera  (the 
first  ^  kodak ")  containing  the  necessary  film-roll  medianism,  and 
with  this  was  inaugurated  the  "  You  press  the  button  and  we  do  the 
rest "  system  of  film-roll  photography,  which  has  ever  since  appeakd 
to  the  amateur  photographer.  In  the  introduction  of  this  system, 
and  these  cameras  containing  film-roll  mechanism,  the  Eastman  Co. 
was  again  a  conamercial  pioneer. 

The  Eastman  Co.  met  with  such  success  in  the  introduction  of  ihb 
latter  system  that  in  1889  it  began  the  manufacture  and  Bale  of 
pyroxyline  roll  film  (to  take  the  place  of  the  gelatin-ooated  paper 
nlms  above  referred  to)  made  by  the  use  of  a  process  and  an  ^P*' 
ratus  which  it  had  meanwhile  devised,  and  which  were  eorvcsvo^  rf- 
spectively,  by  tiie  Reichenbach  patent  417202,  dated  November  10. 
1889  (expired  November  10,  1906),  and  the  Eastman  patent  4714€9. 
dated  March  22,  1892  (expired  March  22,  1909).  These  patents  did 
not  cover  processes  and  apnaratus  broadly,  but  only  the  specific 
process  and  apparatus  used  oy  the  Eastman  Co.,  so  that  they  pre- 
sented no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  anyone  desiring  to  make  film.  In 
the  introduction  of  this  pyroxyline  roll  film,  the  Eastman  Co.  was 
again  a  commercial  pioneer,  and  since  it  began  the  manufacture  of 
such  pyroxyline  roll  film  it  has  continuously  manufactured  and  sold 
the  same  in  constantly  increasing  quantities  year  by  year. 

From  time  to  time  the  business  of  the  Eastman  Co.  has  been  grad- 
ually extended  to  other  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies^,  so  that 
for  some  years  past  it  has  manufactured  and  sold  a  general  line  of 
photographic  goods  for  use  of  both  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
raphers. Except  for  such  setbacks  as  are  ordinarily  met  witn  from 
time  to  time  in  any  business,  it  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  its  different  lines  of  photographic  apparatus 
and  supplies,  and  the  success  it  has  met  with  nas  been  due  to  the  im- 
provements  made  by  it  from  time  to  time  in  the  apparatus  and 
supplies  manufactured  and  sold,  by  it  and  in  the  methods  of  mannfac- 
turmg  the  same,  and  in  the  care  and  skill  exercised  by  it  in  their 
manuiacture;  all  of  which  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  appa> 
ratus  and  supplies  of  the  best  quality  obtainable  at  the  time,  ami 
also,  in  many  cases,  in  decreased  cost  of  production,  which  has  bene- 
fited the  public  in  decreased  prices.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  th«l  the 
Eastman  Co.  has  been  viewed  for  years,  both  here  and  idnt>ad,  hoc 
only  as  the  originator  and  developer  of  amateur  photography,  but  as 
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the  leadifij^  manufacturer  of  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies 
generally  in  the  world,  and  it  attained  this  leading  position  ana  has 
maintained  it  during  all  these  years,  not  because  oi  its  wealth,  but 
simply  and  solely  b^ause  of  the  quality  of  its  products  and  its  fair 
treatment  of  the  public  in  the  matter  oi  price  thereof.  Most  of  these 
products  have  been  covered  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  it  has  done  and  is  now  doinff  a  very  large  business, 
both  here  and  abroad,  and  that  it  has  made  a  large  amount  of  money 
from  this  business,  but  all  of  this  has  been  due  to  the  quality  of  its 
products.  Furthermore,  the  people  of  this  country  have  benefited 
enoraumsl^  by  the  business  done  by  it,  not  simply  because  of  the  em- 
plimnent  it  has  given  to  thousands  of  people  here  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  its  products,  but  by  the  enormous  sums  of  mone^^,  amount- 
ii^  to  millions  of  dollars,  which  have  been  brought  to  this  country 
from  al»t>ad  because  of  the  sale  there  of  its  products  manufactured  in 
this  country.  To  this  may  be  added  that  the  great  preponderance  of 
its  stock  is  owned  by  Americans. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  consider  particularly  its  post* 
tioa  in  the  photographic  world  as  to  photographic  film  maKing, 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  film  making  is  essentially  an  American 
indnstry  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  industry  aa 
distinctively  American. 

The  Eastman  O.  started  in  this  business,  as  before  stated,  in  the 
year  1889.  Since  then,  and  beginning  as  early  as  the  year  1890  or 
189U  it  has  met  with  ccHnpetition  here  and  abroad^  both  as  to  film 
for  use  in  hand  cameras  (or  ''  regular  film,"  as  it  will  be  hereinafter 
termed)  and  film  for  moving-picture  purposes  (or  '^  cinematograph 
film,"  as  it  will  be  hereinafter  termed),  but  notwithstanding  such 
competition  the  Eastman  Co.'s  film  has  maintained  its  position  of 
supremacy  down  to  the  present  time,  simply  and  solely  because  of 
its  superior  quality  to  the  competinjB^  films.  In  other  words,  the  East- 
man Co.  Imew  how  to  make  a  satisfactory  film,  and  therefore  .suc- 
ceeded; its  competitors  did  not  know  how  to  make  it,  and  therefore 
failed. 

It  has  beea  argued  by  those  who  favor  tariff  reduction  or  free' 
listing  as  to  photographic  film^  that  the  large  volume  of  business 
done  by  the  Eastman  Co.  in  film  has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  fa^  that  it  limited  its  sales  to  such  dealers  as  would  handle  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  films ;  in  other  words,  push  its  sale.  The  fallacy 
of  that  airgmnent  is  demonstrated  beyond  question  by  the  considera- 
tions, among  others,,  first,  that  that  restriction  applies  only  to  its 
regular  film  (which  is  put  out  by  it  in  cartridge  form  under  patents 
ovned  by  it)  and  not  at  all  to  its  cinematograph  film:  second,  that 
00  dealer  was  compelled  to  handle  its  film,  as  he  could  obtain  do- 
mestic ood  foreign  made  films  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  or  less  price; 
third*  that  the  real  reason  dealers  handled  it  was  because  it  was  the 
best  obtainable ;  fourth,  that  such  restrictions  is  not  applied  to  dealers 
abroad^  and  yet  the  sales  abroad  of  Eastman  remilar  film  are  greater 
than  those  at  regular  film  of  all  makes  combined ;  and  fifth,  that  such 
restriction  does  not  apply  to  cinematograph  fihn  (of  which  a  much 

'T)i08e  who  do  oo  are  not  American  manufacturers,  but  persons  who,  like  G.  Gennert, 
art  Ukt^fntt^  as  Importers  or  otherwise,  with  and  working  In  the  Interest  of  foreign 
awonflBetQren  and  have  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  American  manufacturers  or  the 
AtnvTicaa  public  generiilly. 
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larger  quantity  is  sold  here  and  abroad  than  of  regular  film),  and 
yet  the  sales  ol  the  Eastman  Co.'s  cinemato^aph  film,  both  here  and 
abroad,  are  much  greater  than  those  of  cinematograph  film  of  all 
makes  combined. 

It  is  simply  and  solely  a  question  of  quality,  and  such  competition 
as  the  Eastman  Co.  has  met  with  in  the  past  has  not  been  serious, 
because  its  competitors  did  not  know  how  to  produce  photographic 
film  which  could  compete  in  Quality  with  that  of  the  Eastman  Co. 
Many  have  tried  to  do  so,  but  ail  of  them  have  failed. 

Tnat  this  is  so  is  demonstrated  beyond  question  by  the  fact  that 
the  prices  charged  by  the  Eastman  Co.  for  its  film  (both  r^ular  and 
cinematograph)  has  been,  except  in  the  instance  presently  referred 
to,  the  same  here  and  abroad.^ 

Some  of  those  who  argue  for  tariff  reduction  or  free  listing,  as  to 
photographic  film,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Eastman  Co.  gets  the 
same  price  abroad  for  its  film  as  it  does  in  this  country,  and  that 
therefore  it  does  not  need  so-called  protection.  The  question  of 
so-called  protection  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  naatter. 
The  Eastman  Co.  gets  this  price  abroad  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
gets  it  in  this  country,  namely,  because  there  has  been  no  film  made 
which  can  compete  with  it  in  quality,  as  such  pers<ms  practic^y 
admit,  because  they  make  the  statement  that  the  Eastman  Co.  d<m 
the  bulk  of  the  business  in  photographic  film  here  and  abroad.  It 
could  get  even  a  higher  price  for  its  film  here  and  abroad  if  it  wanted 
to  be  unreasonable,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  a  time  it  was  bound 
by  agreements  to  a. certain  class  of  customers  to  whom  it  sold  cine- 
matograph film  at  a  low  rate  per  foot,  and  during  this  time  another 
class  of  customers  were  desirous  of  obtaining  its  film,  but  the  East- 
man Co.  could  not  supply  them  therewith  at  this  low  rate.  These 
other  customers  could  have  obtained  other  film  at  this  low  rate,  but 
they  preferred  the  Eastman  film  because  of  its  quality,  and  bought 
it  at  a  higher  rate.  In  March,  1913,  the  Eastman  Co.  was  relieved 
from  the  agreement  referred  to  and  it  therefore  reduced  the  rate  to 
these  customers  to  that  given  the  customer  first  referred  to.' 

The  need  for  so-called  protection  is  probably  near  at  hand,  because 
there  is  a  great  German  chemical  concern,  Actien,  Qeselschaft  far 
anilin  Fabricken,  manufacturing  film  under  the  name  "Arfa,"  -which 
may  become  a  serious  competitor  of  the  Eastman  Co.  ii  its  quality 
be  improved  and  maintained.  This  foreign  manufacturer  will,  of 
course,  because  of  the  materially  lower  wages  paid  abroad,  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  Eastman  film,  not  only  as  to  quality  but  also  in 
price,  and  the  result  of  such  competition  will  be  that  the  Eastman 
Uo.  will  be  compelled,  in  order  to  retain  its  trade,  to  meet  the  prices 
at  which  this  film  is  sold.  If  the  film  of  this  competitor  were  manu- 
factured in  this  country  the  Eastman  Co.  woula,  of  course,  be  oo 
an  equal  footing  with  it  as  to  cost  of  production.  If,  however*  this 
manufacture  dhiould  be  carried  on  abroad,  as  it  very  likely  will  be» 


^The  statement  made  to  the  contrary  by  W.  O.  Oennert  (House  Tariff 
Schedule  N,  p.  5722)  Is  untrue.  Any  apparent  difference  In  price  was  due  to  the 
ence  here  of  a  one-half  cent  patent  royalty  to  the  Bdison  Co.  whleh  had  notidnic  to  69 
with  the  Eastman  Co.'s  price.  This  ended,  so  far  as  the  Eastman  Co.  Is  cotKeerBM, 
nearly  a  year  ngo.  .  .     -.   . 

'The  brief  of  G.  Oennert  (Senate  Finance  Committee),  recently  filed,  makes  nntratlrftil 
statements  and  erroneous  deductions  (pp.  5-6)  as  to  the  Eastman  Co*  prices  and  dlMwinti 
and  as  to  certain  price  reductions  made  by  the  Eastman  Co.  The  only  redoctlscka  msAi 
are  those  referred  to  above,  and  the  report  of  the  House  Ways  and  Meens  Comttltte«e  asd 
the  House  bill  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  making  of  either  of  them. 
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the  tariff  act  alone  can  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Eastman  Co.  or  such  foreign  manufacturer  will  be  on  such  equal 
footing* 

This  suggestion,  while  made  with  particular  reference  to  the  East-* 
man  Ox,  is  as  applicable  to  any  other  American  manufacturer  of 
photographic  film,  including  the  Goodwin  Film  &  Camera  Co., 
manufaeturer  of  the  Ansco  film,^  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that, 
quite  aside  from  any  so-called  prohibitive  tariff  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  an  American  industry,  such  as  film  making  is,  the  tariff 
relations  as  to  film  should  be  so  adjusted  in  such  way  as  to  at  least 
put  the  American  manufacturer  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  foreign 
liianufactorer  as  to  cost  of  production. 

The  argument  as  to  difference  in  wa^es  paid,  here  and  abroad,  to 
those  employed  by  film  manufacturers,  has  been  so  many  times  urged 
in  connection  with  other  schedules  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  neces- 
saiT  to  say  anything  at  length  here  concerning  it  Attention  is 
called,  however,  to  the  statement  (still  true)  of  the  Eastman  Co.,  of 
November  30,  1908,  to*  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  its  consideration  of  the  Aldrich  bill. 

The  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  retained.  The. 
15  per  cent  rate  adopted  by  the  House  is  too  low. 

rhotographic  film  is  a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity. 

Regular  nlm  is  used  mainly  by  amateurs. 

Cinematograph  film  pictures  are  used  in  theaters.  Frequenters 
of  such  theaters  are  not  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  tariff 
changes. 

A  pyroxyline  film  for  photographic  purposes  comprises  (1)  a 
pyroxyline  support  and  (2)  a  coatmg  thereon  of  sensitized  gelatin 
emulsion. 

The  pyroxyUne  support  is  made  from  a  solution  of  pyroxylin^ 
(cellulose  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids)  in  solvent  men- 
strua, which  solution  is  spread  upon  a  suitable  surface  and  dried  (by 
evaporation  of  the  solvent  menstrua). 

The  menstruum  used  by  the  Eastman  Co.  in  the  manufacture  of 
its  film  support  is  wood  alcohol,  acetone,  and  fusel  oil,»camphor  being 
added  to  the  solution.  That  used  by  the  Goodwin  Film  &  Camera 
Co.  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Ansco  film  support  is  wood  alcohol, 
fusel  oil,  and  amyl  acetate,  a  secret  ingredient  being  added  to  the 
solution. 

In  each  case  the  quantity  of  menstruum  is  about  five  times,  by 
weirfit,  the  quantity  of  pyroxyline. 

What  other  film  manufacturers  use  in  making  up  their  pyroxyline 
solutions  is,  unfortuately,  unknown  to  the  writer  of  this  statement, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  Celluloid  Co.,  in  the  manufacture  of  its 
photographic  film  support,  uses  camphor. 

The  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pyroxyline  film  sup-, 
port  are,  therefore,  either  the  pyroxyline  solution,  as  a  whole,  or  the 
P3rroxyline,  the  menstruum,  and  other  things  added^  as  camphor  or 
the  secret  ingredients  above  referred  to.    fi  is  proposed  to  subject 

these  raw  materials  to  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  (sec.  26,  H.  R, 

--    ■  ■      ' 

^  It  fa  rumored  that  some  one  interested  in  tariff  reduction  or  free  listing  as  to  film 
has  asserted  or  suKKested  that  the  Ansco  Co.  is  owned  by  the  Eastman  Co.  This  ia 
absolutely  nntrae.  Their  only  community  of  interest  is  opposition  to  tariff  reduction  as 
to  certain  photographic  goods. 
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3321)  considered  as  a  solution,  or  to  different  duties  if  the  dements 
be  considered  separately. 

This  pyroxyline  film,  when  dried,  is  coated  with  the  seositiied 
gelatin  emulsion  above  referred  to.  This  consists  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  gelatin  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  there  beiag  a|»prozi* 
mately  equal  parts  of  the  two. 

The  raw  materials,  therefore,  for  gelatin  emulsien  (other  tbsji 
water)  are  the  gelatin  and  the  nitrate  of  silver.  •  It  is  proposed  to 
subject  these  raw  materials  (sees.  35,  36,  H.  B.  3321)  to  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  gelatin  (which  costs  about  60  cents  par 
pound  abroad)  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  tJae  silver  nitrate 
(which  costs  here,  and  probably  abroad,  about  $6.50  per  pound). 

Is  it  right  or  consistent^  with  these  duties  on  the  raw  materials, 
that  the  finished  product,  namely,  the  photogtuphically  sensitive 
film  (comprising  the  pyroxyline  support  and  sensitized  gdatin  emul- 
sion) should  be  on  tne  free  list,  or  ev^i  have  the  duty  thereon  le- 
duoed  to  any  substantial  extetxt  below  the  present  25  per  cent  id 
valorem  rate?  Obviously  not,  as  the  only  effect  of  sudi  rednctioB 
would  be,  first,  to  place  a  premium  cm  film  manufacture  abroad,  and, 
second,  to  deprive  the  Government  of  the  revenue  contemplated  by 
it  on  the  raw  materials — and  all  this  without  any  corresj^ading 
benefit  to  the  public.^ 

With  the  tariff  adjusted  in  this  way,  a  person  in  this  country  who 
desired  to  make  film  would,  on  finding  that  the  imported  finished 
product  was  duty  free,  certainly  not  import  the  raw  materials  and 
manufacture  the  film  here,  nor  even  undertake  film  manufacture  from 
materials  made  here,  but  would  secure  the  finished  product  directly 
from  the  foreign  manufacturer.    It  would  be  cheaper. 

With  the  tariff  adjusted  in  this  way  it  is  conceivable  that  in  ib» 
course  of  time,  and  a  very  short  time  at  that,  after  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer had  learned  how  to  make  ^ood  film  there  would  be  no  pho- 
tographic film  manufactured  at  all  m  this  country,  and  as  a  result  a 
distinctively  American  industry  would  cease  to  be  such,  and  throu^ 
such  tariff  adjustment  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers. , 

Viewing  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  fair  duty  on  the  raw  materials 
for  the  pyroxyline  base  and  25  per  cent  ad  yaloran  (gelatin)  and 
iO  per  cent  ad  valorem  (silver  nitrate)  as  a  fair  duty  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  gelatin  emulsion  coating,  and  taking  into  considen- 
tion  as  adding  to  its  value  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  fini^ed 
product  from  these  raw  materials  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  ^ 
per  cent  on  the  finished  product  is  certainly  not  excessive,  but  a  tair 
and  reasonable  one. 

This  duty  has  presented  no  serious  obstacle  to  importation  of  film, 
as  shown  bv  the  fact  that  foreign  manufacturers  (of  the  Lumiere, En- 
sign, and  £iarnett  .films)  impoi^d  their  films  (both  regular  and  cine- 
matograph films,  in  the  case  of  Lumiere)  to  this  coontiT  and  sold 
them  here  in  competition  with  the  films  of  the  Eastman  Co.  In  this 
connection  also  see  the  G.  Gennert  letter  in  the  New  York  Commer- 
<;ial  of  May  2, 1913,  offering  a  discount  of  33^  per  cent  on  film  orders 
on  and  after  May  1,  1913. 

The  only  reason,  as  before  indicated,  why  impeded  films  have  not 
seriously  competed  up  to  the  present  time  with  those  of  the  Eastman 
Co.  is  that  they  were  of  inferior  quality.    The  import  duty  had  noth- 
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ing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  This  is  obvious  from  the  fact  (and  it  is 
a  fact)  that  these  foreign-made  films  have  not  competed  with  the 
Eastman  Co.  films  abroad  any  more  seriously  than  they  have  here. 

The  duty  on  a  finished  product  should  of  course  bear  some  relation 
to  the  duty  on  the  raw  materials.  The  framers  of  the  present  tariff 
act  undoubtedly  had  this  in  mind  in  fixing  the  duty  on  the  finished 
product  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  doing  so  they  considered 
undoubtedly,  as  they  should  have  done,  the  difference  here  and  abroad 
in  the  cost  of  producing  the  finished  article,  due,  among  other  things, 
to  the  difference  in  wages  paid.  Obviously  if  the  duty  on  the  raw 
materials  be,  for  example,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  duty  on  th^ 
finished  product  should  be  substantially  higher  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  some  of  the  briefs  filed  by  those  who  seek  tariff  reduction  or 
free  listing  as  to  photographic  films,  sensitized  unexposed  film  is 
referred  to  now  and  then  as  "  raw  "  film,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  having  such  film  viewed  as  "  raw  material "  and  the  negative  or 
positive  produced  therefrom  as  the  finished  article.  This  is  mani- 
festly absurd.  It  is  a  completed  product  for  use  for  certain  pur- 
poses, namely,  the  production  of  negatives  by  exposure  in  the  camera 
or  the  production  of  positives  by  printing,  and  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
duction is  about  one-half  cent  a  foot,  while  the  present  price  of  the 
film  is  about  3  cents  a  foot.  This  is  without  reference  to  the  cost  of 
the  staging  of.  the  scenes  photographed,  but  has  only  to  do  with  the 
work  done  in  producing  the  picture  on  the  film.  The  unexposed  film 
certainlv  comes  within  the  definition  of  "  finished  or  partly  finished 
articles.*"     (H.  K.  3321,  sec.  26.) 

Further,  as  sensitized  unexposed  film  is  a  finished  product,  and  as  * 
there  is  but  little  work  involved  in  the  making  of  positives,  there 
should  be  no  drawbacks  of  duties  paid  on  film  imported  to  this  coun- 
try for  use  in  the  making  of  such  positives  for  export. 

TJxrrED  States  of  America, 

City^  Gownty^  and  State  of  New  Torky  sa: 

George  Eastman,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has 
read  the  foregoing  statement  signed  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  and  that  the  same  is  true,  except  as  to  the  matters  therein 
stated  upon  information  and  belief,  and  that  as  to  those  matters  he 
believes  it  to  be  true. 

George   Eastman. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1913. 
[seal..]  Thomas  F.  Kehoe, 

Notary  Pvhlic^  New  York  County. 


The  Finance  Comnmttee: 

Attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  statement  this  day  filed 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  as  to  Schedule  N,  which  contains  a  his- 
tory of  the  Eastman  Co.  and  other  matters  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  those  presented  by  this  statement,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  subject  of  glass  plates  for  photographic  purposes, 
and  su<di  g^ass  plates  coated  with  sensitized  gelatin  emulsion. 
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Glass  plates  suitable  for  photographic  purposes  are  not  manofiic- 
tured  in  this  country  in  an  amount  sufficient  lor  even  a  small  part  of 
the  requirements.  The  Eastman  Co.,  and  no  doubt  others,  has 
encouraged  their  manufacture  here,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 
Manufacturers  of  photographic  dry  plates  in  this  country  must  there- 
fore rely  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for  their  supply  of  glass  plates 
suitable  for  such  purpose.  This  being  so,  glass  plates  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  should  be  on  the  free  list. 

It  is  otherwise,  of  course,  with  the  sensitized  glass  dry  plates, 
which  should  be  subject  to  at  least  the  proposed  duty  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Seasons  for  this  have  been  fully  presented  by  others, 
and  the  Eastman  Co.  desires  to  refer  to  only  one,  namely,  that  as 
the  raw  materials  (gelatin  and  nitrate  of  silver)  which  go  to  make 
up  the  sensitized  gelatin  emulsion  in  preparing  such  plates  are  to  be 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  (25  and  10  per  cent,  respectively)  the 
finished  product,  namely,  the  sensitized  ciry  plate,  should  also  be 
made  subject  to  duty. 

UNrrBD  States  of  America, 

City^  County^  and  State  of  New  Tork^  as: 

George  Eastman,  being  duly  sworn,  dei)Oses  and  says  that  he  has 
read  the  foregoing  statement  signed  by  him  in  behalf  of  tiie  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  and  that  the  same  is  true,  except  as  to  the  matters 
therein  stated  upon  information  and  belief,  and  that  as  to  those 
matters  he  believes  it  to  be  true. 

George  Eastman. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1913. 

[seal.]  Thomas  F.,  Kbhoe, 

Notary  Public^  New  York  County. 


AKSGO  CO.,  BINGHAKTOir,  K.  Y.,  BY  T.  W.  STEPHXS8,  HEW  YOSX,  H.  T. 

New  York  Cmr,  May  29, 1913. 

Hon.  William  Hughes, 

United  States  SenMe,  Washington^  Z>.  (7. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  having  resided  in  Montclair 
for  nearly  25  years,  I  appeal  to  you  in  an  effort  to  correct  a  most 
erroneous  impression,  which  I  fear  has  been  created  in  your  mind  and 
in  the  minds  of  vour  associates,  Senators  Johnson  and  Smith,  resale* 
ing  from  a  brier  filed  by  G.  Gennert  under  the  caption  **  Film  Trust 
versus  Film  Tariff."  On  page  8  of  this  brief  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  Ansco  Co.,  of  which  I  am  president,  made  no  appearance  :it 
the  hearings  given  by  your  committee  on  the  paragraph  in  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  covering  photographic  films.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  our  company  was  not  represented  and  no  one  can  possibly 
regret  this  more  than  I.  The  fact  is  that  an  appointment  was  made 
for  me  with  Senator  Simmons,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee^ 
upon  whom  I  called  at  his  office  in  Washington  on  Monday,  the  2Gth 
instant.  No  doubt  I  should  have  known  that  hearings  were  being 
held  by  the  several  subcommittees  of  the  Finance  Committee  upon 
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the  several  paragraphs  affecting  the  articles  manufactured  by  our 
company,  namely,  cameras,  films,  photographic  paper,  and  upon  the 
raw  materials  entering  into  the  manuiacture  of  each.  Some  time 
ago  I  gained  the  impression  from  the  public  press  and  otherwise  that 
there  would  be  no  nearings  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  with  this  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind  called  upon  Senator 
Simmons,  and  realizing  mat  his  time  was  valuable  explained  to  him 
that  it  seemed  to  me  wise  to  confine  what  I  would  briefly  say  to  him 
to  one  particular  item,  namely,  photographic  paper,  sensitized  and 
ready  for  use,  and  raw  photographic  paper  for  coating  and  sensitiz- 
ing, rather  than  to  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  field.  This  I  did  and 
he  will  bear  me  out  that  at  his  suggestion  I  left  with  him  four  copies 
of  a  brief  based  entirely  upon  the  photographic  paper  schedule.  I  did 
Lot  learn  until  my  return  to  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  of  the  brief  filed 
by  Mr.  Gennert,  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
letter.  The  paragraph  in  this  brief  on  page  3,  beginning  at  line  7, 
is  particularly  distasteful  and  was  apparently  prepared  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  fact  that  our  company  was  not  represented  was 
significant,  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  Eastman  Co.  was  also 
not  represented,  the  inference  being  that  there  may  be  some  sort  of 
an  alliance  betwQ^n  these  two  companies  or  that  the  policy  of  one  is 
in  some  manner  controlled  by  the  other.  This  same  paragraph  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  our  company  produces  no  so*cailed  moving 
picture  film,  but  fails  to  state  that  we  have  nearing  completion  a 
thoroughly  modem  fireproof  plant  being  erected  for  this  special 
purpose. 

I  desire  to  disclaim  with  all  possible  vigor  any  connection  in  anj 
way,  shape,  or  manner  with  the  Eastman  Co.  or  any  of  its  subsidi- 
aries, and  in  support  of  this  disclaimer  am  pleased  to  inclose  here- 
with carbon  copy  of  letter  addressed  by  me  on  January  15,  1913,  to 
the  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  facts  in  that  letter 
apply  lust  as  fully  to  photographic  paper  in  the  raw  state  and  pho- 
tographic paper  sensitized,  ready  for  use,  also  to  photographic  films, 
as  they  do  to  cameras,  which  was  the  particular  subject  ox  the  letter 
in  Question.  I  feel  sure  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Unaerwood,  which  I  assure  you  was  written  in  absolute  good  faith, 
can  not  but  tend  to  the  belief  that  there  is  not  at  this  time,  and 
never  has  been,  the  slightest  connection  or  affiliation  between  the 
Eastman  Co.  and  Ansco  Co.  Our  company  has  fought  the  Eastman 
Co.  single  handed  and  alone  in  an  honest  effort  to  bring  about  gen- 
uine competition  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  full  line  of  photo- 
graphic supplies.  In  this  fight  we  have  become  known  as  the  leaders 
of  the  independent  movement  as  opposed  to  the  so-called  trust,  and 
as  a  result  of  our  efforts  a  market  has  been  afforded  for  the  goods  of 
every  independent  manufacturer  both  here  and  abroad.  My  particu- 
lar criticism  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  through  him  the  im- 
porter, is  that  they  ha^e  apparently  been  unwilling  to  spend  any 
money  in  an  advertising  propaganda,  but  have  relied  entirely  upon 
our  work  in  this  respect  for  the  creation  of  a  market  for  their  goods. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  anyone  viewing  the  situa- 
tion impartially  that  a  reduction  in  the  existing  rates  of  tariff  duties 
upon  films,  dry  plates,  cameras,  and  photographic  paper  sensitized 
and  ready  for  use,  will  work  immeasurable  injury  upon  the  photo 
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graphic  industry,  which  has  been,  after  such  tremendous  effort,  built 
up  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  the  Eastman  Co.  has,  as  a 
i-esult  of  methods  peculiar  to  itself,  built  up  a  large  business  has  no 
relation  to  this  point  whatever,  as  that  company  under  such  proposed 
reductions  will  fare  exactly  as  will  the  independents,  but  by  reason 
of  its  large  resources  it  can  regard  the  matter  with  more  compla- 
cency, and,  should  it  be  found  necessary,  has  ample  means  to  trans- 
fer all  of  its  manufacturing  facilities  to  such  foreign  countries  a- 
m^  be  desirable. 

In  order  that  you  may  satisfy  yourself  as  to  whether  I  would  be 
likely  to  intentionally  attempt  to  deceive  the  committee,  will  say 
that  in  addition  to  my  connection  with  the  Ansco  Co.  I  am  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Montclair  and  of  the  Montclair  Savings  Bank,  both 
located  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  with  which  institutions  I  have  been  con- 
nected since  their  inception,  one  of  them  June  1,  1889,  and  the  other 
March  15,  1893. 

Furthermore,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  am  a  decided  be- 
liever in  a  downward  revision  of  the  tariff  and  that  our  company 
has  no  desire  to  ask  for  or  depend  upon  what  has  been  known  a* 
protection  afforded  through  the  tariff.  It  can  be  shown  beyond  the 
question  of  a  doubt  that  foreign  manufacturers  pf  all  the  goods 
nerein  enum/ei:ated  can  manufacture  and  deliver  these  goods  in  the 
United  States  for  less  money  than  is  required  for  their  manufacture 
and  distribution  here.  What  we  do  ask  for  is  an  equalizing  tariff* 
with  a  lower  duty  upon  the  raw  materials,  which  must  be  imported 
from  Europe,  than  upon  the  finished  article.  It  is  evident  from  Mr. 
Gennert's  brief  that  he  not  alone  is  desirous  of  creating  a  profitable 
business  relation  for  himself  as  an  importer,  but  is  attempting  at  the 
same  time  to  deal  what  might  be  called  a  body  blow  at  the  so-called 
Photo^aphic  Trust.  In  doing  this,  however,  he  is  either  unmindful 
or  indifferent  to  what  will  undoubtedly  be  the  effect  upon  the  entire 
industry  in  this  country. 

If  the  position  which  I  have  attempted  to  explain  here  maj  be 
further  clarified  by  my  appearing  either  before  you  or  the  conunittee, 
I  will  come  promptly  either  upon  receipt  of  telegraphic  or  naail 
advices.  To-morrow,  Friday,  bemg  a  holiday,  I  do  not  expect  to  be 
in  New  York  either  on  that  day  or  Saturday,  and  should  you  wish 
to  communicate  with  me  on  either  day,  kindly  send  same  to  my  resi- 
dence, No.  20  Highland  Avenue,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Far.  393.— TTMBBELLAS,  ETC. 

KREIS  &  HUBBARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ET  AL.,  BY  W.  U.  HEHSEL,  ATTO&VBT. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  26, 19l'>. 
The  Finance  Committee  or  the  Senate  : 

% 

An  fict  to  reduce  tariff  duties  and  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  9X\A 

for  other  purposes. 

Page  99,  section  393 : 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades  covered  with  material  other  than  pAper 
or  lace,  not  embroidered  or  appllquM,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Page  80,  section  326 : 

Woven  fabrics,  in  the  piece  or  othenvise,  of  wlilcli  silk  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  and  all  manufactures  of  sWk,  or  of  which  slllc  or  silk 
and  india  rubber  are  the  component  materials  of  chief  value,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  behalf. of  the  manufacturers  of  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sun- 
shades in  the  United  States,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  these 
above-quoted  features  of  Schedules  N  (p.  99,  sec.  393,  line  23)  and 
L  (p.  80,  sec.  326,  line  20)  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  involve  an 
inconsistency  and  threaten  a  result  that  was  not  contemplated  in 
framing  the  bill. 

The  main  thought  apparent  in  its  construction  is  the  lightening 
of  the  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  essential  to  American  industries, 
without  any  lowering  of  the  tariff  upon  the  manufactured  product 
incommensurate  with  the  proposed  relief  of  the  imported  raw  ma- 
terials. In  the  above  exceptional  case,  by  what  seems  an  oversight, 
this  policy  has  been  departed  from,  with  the  inevitable  result — if  the 
bill  becomes  operative — of  a  serious  crippling,  if  not  total  destruc- 
tion, of  an  important  branch  of  industry  representing  millions  of  in- 
vested capital  and  active  business  and  employing  thousands  of  opera- 
tives. 

The  raw  materials  of  this  manufacture  are  silk  and  silk  mixed 
cloths,  ribs,  rods,  and  metal  parts,  and  the  work  of  the  United  States 
factories  is  the  assembling  of  the  parts,  i.  e.,  buying  the  parts  made 
by  others,  putting  them  together,  and  placing  them  on  the  market. 
Heretofore  the  duty  on  manufactured  umbrellas  and  parasols  has 
never  been  less  than  the  duty  on  the  component  parts.  A  continu- 
ance of  this  historic  fact  is  entirely  in  line  with  the  main  purposes 
of  the  proposed  new  tariff  system. 

As  tne  bill  stands  (comparing  Schedule  N,  par.  393,  p.  99,  with 
Schedule  L,  par.  326,  p.  80)  the  duty  on  silk  cloth  and  silk  mixed 
cloth — the  costliest  component  of  the  manufacture — is  fixed  at  45 
per  cent,  while  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  into  which  these 
enter  is  only  35  per  cent — 10  per  cent  less.  The  situation  places  the 
American  manuiacturer  and  workmen  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eign competition  and  permits  the  importation  of  these  parts  assem- 
bled at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  raw  materials  separate. 

There  is  absolutely  free  and  keen  competition  in  the  umbrella  and 
parasol  industry,  and,  while  it  can  doubtless  meet  foreign  competi- 
tors if  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  is  at  least  as  great  as  the 
maximum  of  the  parts,  yet  it  can  not  survive  with  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent  on  silk  cloth  and  only  35  per  cent  on  the  finished  product. 

Bv  way  of  illustration : 

^  Cents. 

The  silk  cloth  required  to  make  an  average  umbrella  costing  in  England 

(K>  cents  per  yard  would  be  subject,  at  45  per  cent,  to  a  duty  of 86.  85 

The  Imported  umbrella  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of 07.55 

Difference 19.30 

I^bor  cost  in  umbrella 15.25 

4.05 

We  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  this  item  of  Schedule  N 
l»e  reconsidered  and  the  duty  on  umbrellas  and  parasols  be  advanced 
to  the  figure  indicated  for  the  silk  raw  material  which  is  the  chief 
element  entering  into  the  manufacture. 
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The  following  firms  signed  the  above :  Kxeis  &  Hubbard,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Lake  Bros.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Ades  Bros.,  Baltimore  Um- 
brella Manufacturing  Co.,  Gans  Bros.,  Holland  Schreiber  &  Lazarus 
(Inc.),  and  Siegel  Itothschild  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Excelsior 
Umbrella  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Namendorf  Bros.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Allison  &  Lamson,  Altshuler  Bros.,  Arnold  Schiff  &  Co., 
Arthe  Levy  Bernhard  Co.,  Balhin  Bros.,  Herman  Bamberger,  M. 
Blum  &  Nadel,  Bogen  Berman  &  Co.,  Connor  Wallace  &  Co.,  Norman 
Cook  Umbrella  Co.,  Finver  Bros.  &  Co.,  Jacob  Grossman,  Alvah 
Hall  &  Co.,  W.  W.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Louis  Heymann  Bros,  Hulse 
Bros.  &  Daniels  Co.,  J.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  John  H.  Maloy,  Miller  Bros. 
Co.,  S.  Ornstein,  Peltz  &  Biderman,  W.  H.  Rich  &  Son,  L.  RosenthaL 
Simon  &  McGill,  W.  N.  Stevenson  &  Co.,  Stoopman  &  Garbat,  Arthur 
W.  Ware  Co.,  Wolfson  Bros.  Umbrella  Co.,  B.  O.  Wright  &  Co.,  and 
Max  Drummond,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  E.  C.  Kuhn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
The  John  C.  Lowe  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  A.  Cappel  &  Son,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  FoUmer  Clogg  &  Co.  and  Rose  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
John  W.  R.  Harding,  Moxey,  Howlett  &  Co.,  James  Stokley  &  Co., 
and  Suplee  Reeve  Whiting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Shaler  Um- 
'  brella  Co.,  Waupun,  Wis.,  by  W.  U.  Hensel,  attorney. 


FREE  LIST. 
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Par.  216.— HOPS,  ETC. 

T.  A.  UVESLET  ft  CO.,  SALEM,  OBEG. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  May  9, 191S. 
Hod.  George  E.  Chamberlain, 

Wdshinfftoriy  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  letter  of  5th  instant^  relative  to  the 
false  markiiig  of  imported  hops,  hop  extracts,  and  lupulines,  with 
proposed  addition  to  paragraph  216  of  the  Underwood  bill,  we 
omitted  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  such 
importations  come  mto  this  country  withoutr  anv  date  upon  the 
package,  or  other  guaranty  as  to  the  year  of  growth.  The  possibili- 
ties of  fraud  in  this  direction  are,  we  imagine,  sufficiently  obvious. 

We  therefore  now  beg  to  inclose  a  drait  of  provisions  such  as  we 
think  will,  to  a  great  extent,  put  a  check  upon  the  many  possible 
abuses  of  our  easy-going  import  system,  and  we  most  strongly  urge 
you  to  have  same  added  to  the  paragraph  216  of  the  Underwood 
bilJ. 

Our  home  grower  is  compelled  to  deliver  exactly  what  he  sells^ 
and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  loopholes  should  be  left  for  his 
foreign  importing  rival. 

[Xnclosare.] 

PmviaionB  that  ought  to  be- added  to  paragraph  216  of  the  Underwood  bill- 

''Provided,  That  all  hops,  when  imported,  snail  have  the  name  of  the  packer  or 
ppwer,  and»  beneath  the  same,  the  name  of  the  country  and  the  particular  hop  dis- 
trict wherein  the  hops  were  grown  and  the  year  of  production  of  the  hops  indelibly 
stamped  or  branded  upon  each  container  and  in  a  place  that  shall  not  be  covered 
thereafter,  except  by  outside  containers  marked  the  same  as  the  inside  containers. 

"Provided further f  That  all  hop  extract  and  lupuline,  when  imported,  shall  have 
the  name  of  the  packer  or  grower,  and,  beneath  the  san:e,  the  name  of  the  countr>' 
M<i  particular  hop  district  wherein  were  grown  the  hops  from  which  the  hop  extract 
<ff  lupuline  were  extracted  and  the  year  of  production  of  the  hops  indelibly  stamped 
or  branded  upon  each  container  ana  in  a  place  that  shall  npt  be  covered  thereafter, 
except  by  outside  containers  marked  the  same  as  the  inside  containers." 

Tlie  abt^ve  provisions  follow  the  conditions  in  Underwood  bill,  paragraphs  132  and 
11^  on  cutlery,  and  paragraph  165  on  watches. 


Par.  401.— AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMEKTS. 

KINGMAK  PLOW  CO.,  PEOBIA,  ILL.,  BT  L.  S.  EENQMAN,  PRESIDENT. 

Peoria,  III.,  May  2,  WIS. 
Hon.  FuRNiroLD  McL.  Simmons, 

Chmrman  Senate  Finance  Ckmimittee, 

United  States  Senute,  WashingUyriy  D.  G, 

^  Deab  Sir  :  The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  at  its  office  in  Chicago,  on  April  3  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

^hf^rcas  it  has  been  reported  b^  the  public  press  that  the  administration,  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  tariff  revision,  proposes  to  have  placed  on  the  so-called  free  list 
^cultural  implements  and  farm  machinery;  and 
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Whereas  the  manufacturers  represented  by  our  organization,  while  not  fearing  the 
competition  of  any  country  m  the  world  in  these  lines,  if  such  competition  is  on 
an  equitable  and  reciprocal  basis;  but 

Whereas  our  understanaing  of  the  free  list  is  that  it  does  not  now  comprehend  recip- 
rocal relations  and  would  open  our  home  markets  without  afifordii^  us  equal  rights 
in  other  countries;  also 

Whereas  this  industry  represents  a  capital  investment  of  over  $700,000,000  and  em- 
ploys hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  in  the  preparation  of  material  and 
product,  and  the  impairment  of  the  traae  in  our  own  country  would  seriously  involve 
their  prosperity:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved^  That  we  protest  most  vigorously  against  any  action  being  taken  which 
will  admit  the  manufacturers  of  any  country  free  of  duty  unless  we  are  guaranteed 
equality  of  rights  in  entering  their  markets. 

Resolved,  Tnat  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  every  member  of  this  asBo- 
elation  with  the  request  that  their  Congressmen  be  earnestly  urged  to  give  the  matter 
immediate  attention. 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  support  to  this  end,  believing  that  you 
will  be  in  favor  of  reciprocal  free  trade  on  the  above  lines  of  manu- 
facture. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  whatever  you  may  be  able  to  do  for  us. 

NATIONAL  IMPLEMENT  AND  VEHICLE  ASSOCIATION,  BT  W.  8.  THOMAS, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO;  F.  W.  MTEBS,  ASHLAND,  OHIO;  PAUL  B.  HBB- 
SCHEL,  PEOBDk,  ILL.,  COMMITTEE. 

[Agricultural  implement  industry:  Agricultural  implement  business,  indudlng  about  XO  llKtoiies  jiro- 
dudng  farm  implements,  machinery,  and  appliances;  their  annual  products,  about  $400,000,000; 
employees,  about  200,000;  annual  wages  and  salaries,  about  1150,000,000.] 

First.  The  makers  of  implements  desire  no  tariff.  They  feel,  how- 
ever, that  if  foreign  nations  bring  implements  into  this  country  free 
of  dut^  it  is  only  mr  that  American  factories  have  the  same  privilege 
in  foreign  countries  and  on  equal  terms. 

Second.  The  free  entry  of  implements  will  not,  in  our  opinion, 
reduce  the  price  to  the  American  consumer  much,  if  any^  and  because: 

(a)  Competition  among  American  implement  factories  is  so  keen 
that  the  retail  prices  are  as  low  as  they  can  be  to  afford  a  safe  margin 
to  the  factories. 

(3>)  If  any  lower  prices  on  agricultural  implements  result,  it  will  put 
out  of  business  some  of  the  factories  and  reduce  the  profits  of  others  to 
an  unsafe  basis. 

(fi)  The  net  profits  to-day  of  implement  factories  in  the  United 
States  is,  at  the  best,  only  a  moderate  return  for  the  capital  invested, 
risk  involved,  and  inevitable  losses  incurred. 

Third.  A  large  portion  of  agricultural  implements  exi)orted  from 
this  country  go  to  countries  having  a  low  or  no  tariff  on  implement? 
and  to  countries  producing  few,  if  any,  agricultural  implements. 

Fourth.  If  by  putting  implements  on  the  free  list  foreign  compe- 
tition is  brought  mto  this  country,  it  is  bound  to  get  some  business; 
whatever  it  takes  will  reduce  the  product  of  the  American  factories  to 
that  extent.  This  loss  can  only  be  restored  by  securing  additional 
foreign  trade,  and  to  get  that  we  should  have  free  access  to  the 
foreign  markets,  notably  Canada.  Many  implement  makers  hav^ 
been  forced  to  operate  branch  factories  in  Canada,  as  they  could  not 
maintain  a  profitable  trade  there  and  build  the  goods  in  the  Uniteii 
States  and  pay  the  Canadian  duty.  If  the  Canaoian  tariff  continue**. 
there  will  be  more  of  our  factories  establishing  branches  in  Canada, 
which  would  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  employed  and  material  u^jfi 
in  this  country  and  open  our  markets  to  the  Canadian  factories. 

Fifth.  In  brief,  equal  terms  on  both  sides  is  all  that  this  larg« 
American  industry  desires. 
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J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  W    BKS,  BACINB,  WIS.,  BT  H.  M.  WILLIS,  PBESIDENT. 

Racine,  Wis.,  May  S,  191S, 
Hon.  Charles   S.  Thomas, 

Wdshin^n,  D,  G, 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  tariflF  bill  H.  R.  3321,  under  which  I 
understand  it  is  proposed  to  admit  agricultural  implements  and  fann 
machinery  free  of  duty,  I  desire  to  earnestly  protest  against  such  pro- 
vision, except  in  cases  of  countries  which  will  grant  equal  privileges, 
because  by  so  doing  our  Government  would  be  striking  an  unneces- 
sary and  disastrous  blow  to  this  branch  of  American  industries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  sound  business  or  political  reason 
why,  using  Canada  as  an  illustration,  we  should  admit  a^icultural 
implements  from  Canada  into  this  country  free,  with  a  tariff  wall  on 
their  side  against  us  of  20  per  cent  and  more.  I  say  more,  because 
ihey  arbitrarilv  fix  the  valuations  upon  which  duties  are  levied. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Canada,  or 
any  other  countrv,  on  agricultural  implements  to  the  extent  of  plac- 
ing them  on  the  free  list  with  any  country  which  wul  grant  us  equal 
free-list  privileges.  I  earnestly  request  your  influence  and  support 
toward  this  end. 


Par.  403.— WOOD  ALCOHOL,  ETC. 

HOLLnrS  K.  RAHDOLPH,  BROWK-RANDOLPH  BXnLDIHO,  ATLANTA,  OA. 

.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  4, 1913. 

In  re  tariff  on  wood  alcohol,  charcoal,  and  related  products. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Senator  Johnson:  Further  on  the  above  subject,  I 
liave  the  pleasure  of  handing  you  herewith  an  extract  from  the  Cana- 
dian customs  act,  paragraph  6,  known  as  the  "  dumping-ground  pro- 
\ision,''  Also  copy  of  the  certificate  which  is  required  of  manufac- 
turers exporting  charcoal  into  Canada. 

I  am  sending  three  copies  for  the  use  of  your  subcommittee. 

[Extract  from  Canadinn  customs  act.] 

i>.  In  the  case  of  articles  exported  to  Canada  of  a  class  or  kind  made  or  pro- 
duced in  Canada,  if  the  export  or  the  actual  selling  price  to  an  importer  in 
(Canada  Is  lees  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  same  article  when  sold  for  home 
ronsomptlon  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  in  the  country  whence  exported 
ro  Cnnnda  at  the  time  of  its  exportation  to  Canada,  there  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  otherwise  established,  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such  article, 
00  it 8  importation  into  Canada,  a  special  duty  (or  dumping  duty)  equal  to  the 
llfrerence  between  the  said  selling  price  of  the  article  for  export  and  the  said 
fair  market  value  thereof  for  home  consumption;  and  such  special  duty  (or 
rifunpln^  duty)  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such  article,  although  it 
L^  not  otherwise  dutiable. 

Provided,  That  the  said  special  duty  shall  not  exceed  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
n  any  case. 

Prrjvided  also.  That  the  following  goods  shall  be  exempt  from  such  special 

luty   viz: 

<ui  Goods  whereon  the  duties  otherwise  established  are  equal  to  50  per  cent 
»d  valorem. 

ih)  Goods  of  a  class  subject  to  excise  duty  in  Canada. 

(ri  Sugar  refined  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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id)  Binder  twine  or  twine  for  harvest  binders  manufactured  from  New  Zea- 
land hemp,  istle  or  tampico  fiber,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  any  t^o 
or  more  of  them,  of  single  ply  and  measuring  not  exceeding  600  feet  to  the 
pound. 

Provided  further,  That  excise  duties  shall  be  disregarded  in  estimating  the 
market  value  of  goods  for  the  purposes  of  special  duty  when  the  goods  are  en- 
titled to  entry  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

(2)  "Export  price"  or  "selling  price"  in  this  section  shall  be  held  to  mean 
nnd  include  the  exporter's  price  for  the  goods,  exclusive  of  all  charges  thereon 
after  their  shipment  from  the  place  whence  exported  directly  to  Canada. 

(3)  If  at  any  time  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  in  ooaucll. 
on  a  report  from  the  minister  of  customs,  that  the  payment  of  the  ispecial  dotf 
by  this  section  provided  for  is  being  evaded  by  the  shipment  of  goods  od  con- 
signment without  sale  prior  to  such  shipment,  the  governor  in  council  may,  in 
any  case  or  class  of  cases,  authorize  such  action  as  is  deemed  neoessflir  to 
collect  on  such  goods,  or  any  of  them,  the  same  special  duty  as  if  the  goods 
had  been  sold  to  an  importer  in  Canada  prior  to  their  shipment  to  Canada. 

(4)  If  the  full  amount  of  any  special  duty  of  customs  is  not  paid  on  go<xis| 
imported,  the  customs  entry  shall  be  amended  and  the  deficiency  paid  upon  thei 
demand  of  the  collector  of  customs. 

(5)  The  minister  of  customs  may  make  such  regulations  as  are  deemed  ne^ 
essary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  for  the  enforcement 
thereof. 

(6)  Such  regulations  may  provide  for  the  temporary  exemption  from  spev^li! 
duty  of  any  article  or  class  of  articles  when  it  is  established  to  the  aBtisfacr:t>d 
of  the  minister  of  customs  that  such  articles  are  not  made  or  sold  in  CAna<l« 
in  substantial  quantities  and  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  on  equal  term^ 
under  like  conditions,  having  regard  to  the  custom  and  usage  of  trade.  ' 

7.  Such  regulations  may  also  provide  for  the  exemption  from  special  duty  n\ 
any  article  when  the  difference  between  the  fair  market  value  and  the  ^-'-^ 
price  thereof  to  the  importer  as  aforesaid  amounts  only  to  a  small  perventid 
of  its  fair  market  value. 

[Memorandum.] 

Depabtment  of  Customs,  Caxada. 

Ottawa,  October  f«.  ]i*ll 

DUMPING    CLAUSE   OF    THE    TARIFF — REGULATIONS   UNDER    PARAGRAPH    7.    SKCn05   * 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF,  1907 — ^IN  EFFECT  OCTOBER  31,   1911. 

To  coUectors  of  customs: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  special  duty  or  dumping  duty  under  the  costom<  t-r^^ 
1907,  shall  not  apply  in  the  following  cases,  viz : 

(d)  In  resi^ect  to  iron  and  steel  tubing,  threaded  and  con|>led  t»r   r 
inches  or  less  in  diameter,  when  the  difference  between  the  fair  market  t. 
nnd  the  selling  price  of  such  tubing  to  the  importer  in  Canada  does  d«.<  e-i  >« 
5  per  cent  of  its  fair  market  value:  Provided^  That  the  whole  differxerc^  -^ 
be  taken  into  account  for  special-duty  purposes  when  exceeding  5  per  ceiiw 

(e)  Provided  further.  That  special  duty  or  dumping  duty  under  the  ^-is;  : 
tariff,  1907,  shall  without  exemption  allowance  apply  to  Iron  and  ste^.  : 
threaded  and  coupled  or  not.  over  4  inches  and  not  exceeding  S  iDcbes  ii.  «i  n 
ter,  such  tubing  being  of  a  class  or  kind  made  in  Canada. 

JoHK  McDoii&jLLr 
Commi.f»irtnrr  of  C  •  « • 
Mailed  to  outports  nnd  stations. 


[Exporters'  certificate.] 

I.  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: 

(1)  That  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  importer  of  the  goods  in  the  v-.^::  i 
voice  mentioned  or  described. 

l2>  That  the  said  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  tme. 

(3)  That  the  said  invoice  contains  a  true  and  full  statement  s^^^r-- j  ! 
price  actually  \x\i6  or  to  be  p;iid  for  the  said  goods,  the  actunl  qoitnii;;  i^«  -h 
:iud  all  charges  thereon. 
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(4)  That  the  said  Invoice  also  exhibits  the  fair  market  value  of  the  sft&d 
goods  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  direct  exportation  to  Canada  and  as  when 
sold  at  the  same  time  and  place  In  like  quantity  and  condition  for  home  con- 
sumption, in  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  exported  directly  to 
Canada,  without  any  discount  or  reduction  for  cash,  or  on  account  of  any 
drawback  or  bounty,  or  on  accoimt  of  any  royalty  actually  payable  thereon  or 
payable  thereon  when  sold  for  home  consumption,  but  not  payable  when  ex- 
ported, or  on  account  of  the  exportation  thereof  or  for  any  special  consideration 
whatever. 

(5)  That  no  different  invoice  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  said  invoice  has  been 
or  will  be  furnished  to  anyone. 

(6)  That  no  arrangement  or  understanding  affecting  the  purchase  price  of 
the  said  goods  has  been  or  will  be  made  or  entered  into  between  the  said 
exporter  and  purchaser  or  by  anyone  on  behalf  of  either  of  them,  either  by  way 
of  discount,  rebate,  salary,  compensation,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  other 
than  as  shown  in  said  invoice. 

Whereas  German  goods  are  subject  to  surtax  in  Canada,  I  certify  that  none 
of  the  articles  included  in  this  invoice  are  the  product  or  manufacture  of  Ger- 
many, and  that  the  chief  value  of  none  of  said  articles  was  produced  in  Ger- 
many, save  and  except  all  articles  which  the  word  **  Germany  "  is  written  on 
tlte  invoice. 


KATIOHAL    WOOD    CHEMICAL    ASSOCIATION,    BT    F.    E.    CLAW80N, 

PRS8IDEKT. 

Hon.  F,  McL.  Simmons, 

ChaifTMin  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Wa^hinffton,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  The  principal  products  from  the  destructive  distiUa- 
tion  of  wood  are  wood  alcohol,  acetate  of  lime,  and  charcoal. 

Under  the  present  tariff  wood  alcohol  is  dutiable  at  20  per  cent, 
acetate  of  lime  at  26  per  cent,  and  charcoal  at  20  percent  ad  valorem. 
The  industry  is  adjusted  to  these  moderate  rates  of  duty,  active 
competition  prevails  throughout,  and  prices  are  satisfactory  to  con- 
nuners.  There  has  been  no  demand  from  any  quarter  for  the 
Deduction  or  removal  of  duties  on  these  products. 

The  pending  Underwood  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  proposes  to 
entirely  wipe  out  these  rates  and  place  all  of  these  articles  on  the 
tee  list.  This  is  a  staggering  blow  at  an  important .  industry  of 
freat  economic  value  to  the  coxmtry  at  large. 

This  blow  is  the  more  serious  and  discouraging  from  the  fact  that 
his  industry  is  just  now  in  course  of  recovering  from  the  enormous 
lamage  inmcted  on  it  in  1907  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  pro- 
iding  for  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol  free  of  internal-revenue 
ax.  By  that  law  the  wood  alcohol  of  our  industry  was  thrown 
gainst  the  almost  overwhelming  competition  all  over  the  United 
\ULtes  of  the  cheaper  denatured  alcohol. 

We  were  thereby  reduced  at  once  from  a  basis  of  about  40  cents 
er  gallon  to  about  1.5  cents  per  gallon  for  the  crude  wood  alcohol, 
nd  the  result  was  that  our  industry  was  almost  exterminated. 
ibout  one-half  of  our  trade  in  wood  alcohol  was  lost  to  the  new 
nmpeting  product.  It  was  only  by  the  most  extraordinary  efforts 
iftt  wo  were  able  to  continue.  This  great  domestic  competition 
ith  us  continues  and  steadily  grows  moie  severe. 

It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  pending  tariff  revision  to  establish 
iri>ugh  the  reduction  or  removal  of  duties  real  competitive  condi- 
OTis  for  our  domestic  manufacturers.     We  submit  that  our  industry 

now  struggling  against  the  most  severe  competition.     In  fact  no 
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other  industrj''  in  this  country  has  by  any  act  of  legislature  m  recent 
times  been  subjected  to  such  an  intense  and  complete  competition 
as  bur  industry  was  subjected  to  by  the  removal  of  tlie  tax  on  dena- 
tured alcohol  made  effective  in  1907.  This  act  of  Congress  estat)- 
lished  a  great  new  industry  to  compete  with  ours  in  our  own  countr}', 
and  this  new  competition  is  in  every  way  as  actual  and  serious  for  us 
a^  new^  conipetition  from  a  foreign  country  would  be  to  us  or  anyone 
else,  and  even  more  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large. 

We  do  not  complain  of  this  new  competition  forced  on  us  by  Con- 
gress, but  we  submit  that,  at  about  tlie  time  when  the  other  industries 
ol  the  country  were  having  continued  for  their  benefit  suhistantiaJ 
rates  of  duty  on  foreign  competing  products,  we  had  to  experience  a 
revision  of  the  tax  laws  which  carried  with  it  the  most  drastic  redur- 
tion  of  our  industry  to  a  basis  of  extraordinary  competition.  We 
therefore  submit  that  in  justice  we  are  entitled  to  the  forbearance  at 
this  time  of  a  further  drastic  reduction  in  taxes  affecting  corapetine 
products.  The  removal  or  serious  reduction  of  rates  of  duty  as  no* 
proposed  would  bring  against  us  the  products  of  (Canada  in  such  a 
way  as  to  inflict  a  further  and  lasting  miury  upon  our  industry,  an^! 
this  would  be  a  decided  injury  to  the  welfare  ot  the  country  atlanre 

There  is  in  many  quarters  a  DMsunderstanding  as  to  the  effect 
of  our  industry  on  the  conservation  of  the  wood  supply  of  the  couninr, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  proposed  removal  of  the  duties  on  our 
our  products,  as  provided  for  in  the  new  tariff  bill  in  its  present  form, 
is  based  on  this  misunderstanding.  Our  products  are  made  from 
wood,  and  hence  some  people  have  inferrea  that  the  manufacture  •>! 
these  products  in  this  country  involves  the  consumption  ofnoiK] 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  for  other  purposes  or  remain 
standing  in  our  woods  or  forests.  As  the  proposed  removal  of  dutat!^ 
on  the  various  forms  of  lumber  is  apparently  based  upon  the  desin* 
to  conserve  as  much  as  possible  the  supply  of  standing  timber  li 
this  countiy,  the  proposed  removal  of  duties  on  the  product^^  oi 
wood  distillation  is  added  as  if  it  were  a  help  to  the  intended  oc- 
servation. 

The  truth  is  just  the  reverse  of  this.  The  intended  consenrati-r. 
demands  the  maintenance  of  the  duties  on  the  products  of  wood  Ul- 
tillation.  This  is  because  the  wood  used  for  distillation  is  ahn«'^' 
entirely  obtained  from  tops,  butts,  and  breaks  of  trees  which  Lav- 
been  cut  into  saw  logs;  that  is,  from  waste  wood  which,  except  i-  - 
distillation,  would  not  be  gathered  up  or  used  at  all,  but  left  Ivi'-j 
on  the  ground.  To  leave  it  on  the  ground  is  to  invite  the  making: 
fires  in  the  woods  and  to  promote  the  starting  and  spreading  «■' 

{freat  forest  fires  such  as  annuaUy  destroy  vast  quantities  of  u>^ 
umber.    One  of  the  greatest  necessities  m  the  conservaticia  of  .  • 
lumber  supply  is  to  prevent  fires  in  our  woods  and  forests.    To  hi~ 
a  practical  inducement  for  removing  the  waste  wood  has  been  i«.   ~ 
to  be  a  great  help  to  this  end,  and  the  only  practical  inducwn-r/  - 
the  value  of  the  waste  wood  for  distillation  in  the  woiks  scat!  * 
through  the  country.     If  these  works  are  obliged  to  ciirtAil  or   '  ■- 
continue  their  operations,  the  demand  for  the  waste  wood  t> 
respondingly  reduced  and  fire  losses  in  the  woods  are  prmt\:  • 
certain  to  increase.    As  the  wood  distillation  industry  uses  priivc  :■  - 
waste  wood,  it  does  not  deplete  our  forests,  but  it  does  give  a  ma.-*' 
to  the  lumber  operators  for  a  product  which  would  otherwise  K     - 
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Our  Government  properly  considers  it  well  worth  while  to  make 
extraordinary  efforts  to  encourage  and  assist  agriculture,  which  from 
the  soil  brings  into  existence  necessary  materials  from  a  source  which 
otherwise  would  be  not  only  pure  waste  but  also  an  actual  encum- 
brance and  danger.  Our  industry,  in  the  most  genuine  and  certain 
way,  turns  waste  into  wealth,  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Our  products,  wood  alcohol,  acetate  of  lime,  and  charcoal,  are 
manufactured  in  about  100  works  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  principally  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  State,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin.  These  plants  are  in  remote  and  obscure  places, 
ill  the  hardwood  limiber  districts.  They  require  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  or  skilled  labor,  which  has  to  be  very  highly  paid.  Labor 
is  by  far  the  greatest  item  in  our  cost  of  production,  being  about  70 
per  cent  thereof  in  most  cases.  At  wood  distillation  plants  the  cost 
of  the  waste  wood  used  is  about  $4  per  cord  at  the  plant,  and  $3  of 
this  amount  is  for  labor,  and  fully  75,000  people  are  supported  by  our 
mdustry  and  represents  an  investment  ot  about  $25,000,000. 

Active  competition  and  natural  and  wholesome  conditions  prevail 
throughout  our  industry   in   this  coimtry.     Our   dangerous   com- 

f>etitor  is  Canada.  To  allow  their  products  to  come  into  this  country 
ree  would  create  ruinous  competition.  The  Canadian  Government 
fosters  the  building  up  of  this  industry  within  her  own  borders  by 
paying  an  enormous  price  for  the  wood  alcohol  used  for  denaturing 
and  a  boimty  upon  charcoal  iron. 

In  addition  to  these  special  advantages  which  Canada  gives  to  her 
wood  distillation  industry,  she  maintams  import  duties  of  $2.40  per 
imperial  eallon  on  wood  alcohol,  and  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
acetate  oi  lime  and  charcoal.  Under  all  these  circumstances  we 
earnestly  protest  that  for  the  United  States  to  remove  or  greatly 
lower  her  import  duties  on  these  products  woidd  be  most  unfau* 
and  unjust  to  her  own  people  and  be  in  effect  an  addition  to  the 
bomity  and  encouragement  which  the  Canadian  industry  enjoys. 
To  give  the  Canadian  industry  free  access  to  the  great  markets  of  the 
United  States  while  she  does  not  open  her  markets  to  us  on  the  same 
terms  would  be  contrary  to  every  sound  principle  of  public  policy  and 
offensive  to  every  sentiment  of  fair  play.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
lumber  schedide  of  the  Underwood  tariff  biU  is  so  much  cjf  an  ad- 
vantage to  Canada  that  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  output 
of  lumber  there,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  a  much  greater  amount 
of  waste  wood  wiU  be  available  for  wood  distillation.  We  must 
therefore  expect  that  the  output  of  wood  chemicals  in  Canada  will 
soon  be  doubled  or  more  than  doubled. 

The  result  would  be  loss  to  our  country  in  every  respect — loss  of 
revenue  from  duties,  loss  of  the  wages  and  profits  now  earned  in  our 
industry,  and  loss  of  a  practical  conservation  of  lumber. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on 
tlie  articles  mentioned  are  no  higher  than  are  amply  justified  by 
coni=iderations  of  revenue  and  the  maintenance  of  really  competitive 
conditions  in  our  industry.  Rates  of  20  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
are  moderate  and  unquestionably  fair.  If  it  snould  be  considered 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  make  a  reduction,  we  ask  that  the  new  rate 
be  made  "not  less  tnan  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wood  alcohol,  on 
acetate  of  lime,  and  on  charcoal.  This  would  be  a  uniform  rate  on  the 
products  of  wood  distillation,  would  involve  a  reduction  of  one- 
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quarter  or  more  of  the  existing  rates,  and  would  give  our  industry 
tne  opportunity  to  continue  to  exist  ia  face  of  the  foreign  monopoly 
and  to  continue  to  render  our  economic  service  to  our  country,  wnicn 
we  are  confident  the  public  sentiment  of  our  people  earnestly  desires 
us  to  do.  This  rate  would  be  practically  notlung  more  than  an  equal- 
ization of  the  labor  cost  in  our  industry,  for  as  tne  labor  in  Canada  Is 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
labor  cost  being  70  per  cent  of  our  cost  of  production,  a  rate  of  duty 
on  our  products  of  15  or  20  per  cent  is  aosolutely  required  merely 
to  offset  our  disadvantage  in  tnis  great  factor. 


BESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BT  NEW  TOBK  STATE  ORANGE. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  February  S,  191'^. 

Re^olvedy  by  the  New  York  State  Grange  in  annual  session  assembUd, 
That  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  body  that  in  order  to  encourage  the 
rapid  development  of  agricultural  distilleries  in  this  eouDt^>^  laws 
should  be  enacted  by  Congress  providing,  first,  for  the  admittanri' 
free  of  dutv  ol  all  apparatus  used  in  the  equipment  of  such  a^cul- 
tural  distilleries  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  enactment  of  said 
law;  and,  second,  for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  10  cents  per  gallon 
on  all  alcohol  produced  in  A^eultural  distilleries  for  a  period  of  tivi 
years;  and,  thu^d,  that  the  limit  of  size  of  agricultural  distilleries  bi 
mcreased  to  500  gallons  daily  capacity. 


WnUAM  T.  CBEAST,  MASTEB  PENNSTLVANIA  STATS  GJLANQZ. 

Agricultural  Distilleries  ani>  Industrial  Alcohol  DKVEi.or 

MENT. 
[Speech  delivered  at  fanners'  picxilc.  Chestnut  HOI,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  16^  1910] 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  denatured  alcohol  laws  wr"^ 
enacted,  and  we  are  apparently  no  nearer  the  establishment  of  asrn 
cultural  distilleries  than  when  the  laws  first  went  into  eitevi,  W 
not?  In  Germany  they  have  over  16,000  such  distilleries.  WKj 
then,  are  there  none  in  this  country  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  farmers  \\«t 
g^ven  a  gold  brick  in  this  legislation,  as  is  frequently  stated,  or  is  th 
situation  one  in  wliich  there  is  more  work  for  the  farmer  to  ilo  i  U 
us  look  at  the  facts. 

Our  consul  general  at  Berlin,  in  a  special  report  stated: 

The  law  governing  the  industrial  Ufies  of  alcohol  was  enacted  in  1887,  and  by  roa^ 
of  its  underlying  causes  and  practical  results  is  worthy  of  study  as  an  exaimpk 
intelligent,  far-seeing  fiscal  legislation. 

The  land-owning  cmss — which  included  the  influential  nobility — uigently  d«iiiai4 
le^lation  which  would  save  the  waning  profits  of  agriculture. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  to  make  alcohol  for  inaustrial  usee  as  cheap  as  posfih 
and  to  promote  by  all  practical  means  its  production  and  consomptioa  in  Uuf  cvuud 

And  after  17  years  of  trial  our  consul  general  in  the  same  sjn^i 
report  states : 

The  wisdom  of  the  system  established  by  the  law  of  1887  has  loi^  ceased  to  l^ 

Question  of  debate.    For  every  Reichsmafk  of  revenue  sacrificed  by  exempt 
enatured  alcohol  from  taxation,  the  Empire  and  its  people  have  profited  lenfoU 
the  stimulus  which  has  been  thereby  given  to  agriculture  and  the  indofirtrial  srit^ 

The  Conmiissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Cap« 
accompanied  hv  the  chief  chemist  of  the  bureau,  made  an  o^c 
investigating  trip  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1907,  and  in  his  aniw 
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report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  gave  a  detailed  report  of  his 
investigations.    From  this  I  quote: 

There  were  in  operation  during  the  year  1906-7,  however,  13,837  amcultural  dis- 
tilleries, of  which  0,871  used  potatoes  as  a  raw  material  and  7,966  used  various  kinds 
of  grain.  These  distilleries  produced,  in  round  numbers,  86,000,000  gallons  out  of  a 
total  production  of  101,000,000  gallons,  of  which  78,000,000  gallons  were  made  from 
potatoes. 

They  must  use  exclusively  as  raw  material  erain  or  potatoes  grown  on  the  farm  or 
farms  of  their  owner  or  owners,  and  must  use  all  the  residues  or  by-products  as  feeding 
materials  or  as  fertilizers  on  the  same  farms.  They  are  all  fairly  good-sized  plants, 
capable  of  producing  high-proof  alcohol,  in  continuous  process,  and  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  120  to  400  gallons  proof  spirit.  A  plant  of  this  kind  may  be  owned  by  one 
man  if  ne  has  a  farm  area  lar^e  enoug^h  to  supply  the  raw  materials  himself,  or  by  a 
combination  of  farmers,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  cooperative  distillery.  There  were 
398  such  distilleries  in  operation  in  Germany  during  the  campaign  year  1906*7,  their 
total  production  being  about  8,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol. 

In  speaking  of  the  development  of  use  in  the  United  States  the 
report  says: 

The  use  of  denatured  alcohol  for  purposes  of  fuel,  light,  and  power  in  this  country 
Ib  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  relative  cheapness  of  petroleum  products,  as  the 
necessazy  appliances  for  such  use  are  being  manufactured  and  introduced,  and  the 
merits  of  alc<mol  as  a  source  of  energy  brougnt  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  greatest  ultimate  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  the  denatured-aJcohol  law, 
however,  are  its  benefits  to  agriculture,  in  the  shape  of  increased  diversification  of 
crops,  enhanced  productiveness  of  unfertile  soils,  and  utilization  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  waste  crops  or  by-products  of  crops. 

The  one  thing  we  need  in  our  country  in  this  matter  more  than  anvthing  else  is  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  making  alcohol .  The  Germans,  after  40  years'^  experience  and 
experiments,  use  cheap  potatoes,  while  we  are  yet  compelled  to  use  high-priced 
grun.  Our  western  country— the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Iowa, 
sod  Kansas — will  be  the  first  to  produce  alcohol  from  potatoes  and  farm  molasses,  the 
by-products  of  the  sugar  beet. 

All  who  have  visited  Germany  to  make  a  study  of  agricultural  dia* 
tilleries  and  the  benefits  German  agriculture  has  derived  from  these 
agricultural  distilleries,  and  the  v^ue  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  and  an 
important  factor  in  that  country's  manufactiuing  development, 
bear  the  same  testimony.  From  no  disinterested  source  do  we  fina 
a  dissenting  voice. 

As  to  the  inunense  advantages  of  alcohol  manufacture,  as  a  factor 
b  soil  conservation,  I  find  an  equal  unanimity  of  opinion  among  our 
men  of  science.    I  quote  from  two: 

DOES   NOT  IMFOVEHISH  THK   SOIL. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department 
if  Agriculture,  in  testifying  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
)f  Congress  at  the  free  alconol  hearings,  said : 

The  hrmer  can  now  any  amount  of  starch  and  sugar  that  may  be  wanted  for  any 
mipose  in  the  world.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  starch  and  sugar  which  the 
ttmers  of  this  country  can  stow,  and  not  a  pound  of  starch  or  sugar  takes  one  element 
I  fertUity  from  the  soil.  It  is  a  pure  gift  of  God,  and  if  He  had  not  meant  it  to  be 
led  I  suppose  He  would  not  have  given  it  to  the  world.  So  there  is  no  limit,  in  my 
fiaion,  upon  the  capacity  of  the  mrmers  of  this  country  to  supply  the  materials  for 
liking  ethyl  alcohol. 

Prof.  S.  Lawrence  Bigelow,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  a 
ftper  on  ''Denatured  alcohol''  in  the  Popular  Science  Montnly,  said: 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  we  arrange  all  the  liquids  known  to  us  in  the  order 
'  their  general  usefulness,  water,  which  heads  the  list,  of  course,  will  be  followed 
mediately  by  ethyl  alcohol.  *  *  *  Made  by  the  growth  of  plants  utilizing 
tbon  dioxide  and  water  from  the  atmosphere,  it  contains  nothing  but  carboa, 
Mrogen,  and  oxygen.    All  the  rest  of  the  plant  may  be  returned  to  tae  soil,  which 
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thuf  is  not  impoverished.    It  is  the  best  method  known  to  us  to-day  to  store  the  sun's 
energy. 

So  much  for  the  scientific  side  of  the  question  and  the  evidence  of 
great  practical  success  in  Germany.  Surely  I  have  submitted  enough 
evidence  to  show  that  the  legislation  was  wise  and  that  under  right 
conditions  agricultural  distUleries  can  be  and  are  being  rapidly 
developed. 

Now  let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of  development  in  this  countrr. 

At  the  close  of  1907  everything  loo*ked  favorable  to  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  distilleries  in  this  country,  a  great  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  alcohol,  and  rapid  progress  in  industrial  eucohol  develop- 
ment all  along  the  lines.  A  member  (George  P.  Hami)ton,  of  New 
York)  of  the  grange  had  visited  Germany  and,  working  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Grange  executive  committee,  nad  prepared  a 
special  report  recommendii^  the  policy  the  grange  shoula  pursue  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  free  alcohol  m  the  shortest  possible  time.  This 
report  received  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  national  master  in 
his  annual  address  and  was  unanimousl^r  adopted  by  the  National 
Grange.  Congress  had  made  an  appropriation  of  S10,000  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  investigations  as  to  the  best 
materials  for  manufacture  and  practical  experiments  in  distilling. 
Following  along  these  lines  the  department  had  sent  out  investigators, 
had  built  and  equipped  an  experimental  demonstrating  distillery  in 
Washington,  and  had  established  a  school  of  instruction  for  educating 
the  teachers  in  our  agricultural  colleges  on  this  important  matter. 
The  distillery  regulations  had  been  further  liberalized,  apparently  to 
give  agricultural  experiment  every  consideration  and  encouragement 
for  experimental  work,  all  of  which  justified  high  hopes  for  ttie  earlv 
realization  of  practical  results.  ^ 

A  review  oi  the  manufacturing  field  was  equally  encouraging  and 
the  number  of  manufacturers  who  were  supplying  appliances  oi  high 
^ade,  or  Who  were  preparing  to  supply  such  appliances,  was  rapicur 
increasing;  but  notwithstanmng  these  facts  ana  the  fact  that  the  safe 
of  alcohol  lamps,  stoves,  heaters,  mechanics'  torches,  etc.,  has  steadily 
increased  and  the  need  of  agricultural  distillery  development  his 
become  imperative,  I  am  unable  to  record  any  practical  progress  in 
the  direction  of  enabling  farmers  to  make  their  own  alcohol.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  the  activities  that 
seemed  so  full  oi  promise  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1908  have  prac- 
tically ceased,  and  in  the  papers  we  constantly  find  statements  that 
the  law  has  been  a  failure  and  that  the  farmer  has  been  humbugged. 
So  prevalent  are  these  statements  and  so  little  is  the  notice  given  to 
the  things  that  show  progress,  and  which  would  be  encouraging  to  us 
all  to  know,  that  I  am  constrained  to  believe  a  systematic  effort  is 
being  made  to  discourage  development  and  prevent  practical  progress 
from  being  made.  That  this  may  be  more  than  an  mference  may  be 
assumed  from  the  fact  that  a  stand-pat  Congress  refused  to  make'anv 
further  appropriation,  and  thus  tied  the  hands,  as  it  were,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  and  that  a  monopoly  in  denatured-aleohol  pro- 
duction ana  distribution  is  well  under  way. 

The  industrial  group  composing  this  monopolv  is,  on  the  siirface. 
composed  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  an  Sl8fOOO,0(X) 
corporation,  and  a  number  of  subsidiary  companies  which  it  abso- 
lutely controls.  Principal  among  these  are  the  Wood  I^roducts  Co., 
or  Wood  Alcohol  Trust,  and  the  Alcohol  Utilities  Co.    As  I  under- 
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stand  it,  back  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.  and  abso- 
lutely controlling  it  is  the  Distillers'  Securities  Co.,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  Whisky  Trust,  and  back  of  this  is  beUeved  to  be 
the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Whether  the  oil  monopoly  is  actively  engaged  in  preventing  the 
development  of  industrial  alcohol,  or  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural distilleries,  I  do  not  know,  but  in  view  of  its  past  history  and 
the  fact  that  the  rural  districts  is  the  market  for  the  lai^er  part  of  its 
principal  product — refined  petroleum  for  illuminating  purposes — and 
the  further  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the  output  of  agricultural 
distilleries  would  be  used  for  Ught,  neat,  and  power  and  take  the  place 
of  kerosene  and  gasohne,  it  might  be  well  to  note  the  size  oi  the 
market  involved  and  the  price  at  stake. 

The  total  consumption  of  refined  kerosene  and  gasoline  in  this 
country  is  consideraoly  in  excess  of  3,000,000,000  gallons.  If  de- 
natured alcohol  displaced  only  one-tenth  of  this  it  would  be  over 
300,000,000  gallons  annually.  In  Germany,  as  my  quotation  from 
our  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shows,  13,837  agricultural 
distilleries  produced  86,000,000  gallons  of  alcoHol.  If  the  agricul- 
tural distilleries  in  this  countrv  had  twice  the  capacity,  the  same 
number  of  American  agricultural  distilleries  would  produce  172,000,000 
gallons,  or  about  25,000  distilleries  to  produce  300,000,000  gallons 
annuaUy.  Considering  the  enormous  size  of  this  country  and  the 
number  of  farms  as  compared  with  those  of  Germany,  it  would 
require  100,000  distilleries  to  place  agricultural  distillery  develop- 
ment in  this  coimtry  on  a  par  with  that  of  Germany.  Such  a  group 
of  distilleries  could  produce  denatured  alcohol  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
total  Standard  Oil  output. 

State  Grange  Master  Eegley,  of  Washington,  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol,  states  that  in  his 
opinion  denatured  alcohol  at  30  cents  per  gallon  would  drive  kerosene 
off  the  farms  in  his  State.  And  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  can 
be  produced  in  agricultural  distilleries  for  yerv  much  less  than  that. 

It  is  plain  that  should  agricidtural  distilleries  develop  in  this 
countiT  they  would  cut  a  big  hole  in  Standard  Oil  business,  or  at 
least  force  a  big  reduction  m  kerosene  and  gasoline  prices.  As-  • 
suming  that  the  Standard  Oil  was  disposed  to  spend  money  to  pre- 
vent me  development  of  such  a  deadfy  competition,  one-tenth  of  a 
mill  on  every  gallon  of  output  would  give  it  an  ample  campaign  fund. 

But  if  the  Standard  OU  does  control  the  United  States  Industrial 
Alcohol  Co.,  it  does  not  even  have  to  do  this,  for  we  find,  according 
to  its  first  annual  report,  that  the  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol 
Co.  paid  7  per  cent  dividends  on  its  six  millions  of  preferred  stock 
and  acctmnilated  during  the  year  $500,000  for  the  payment  of  divi- 
tlends  on  conmion  stock.  Commenting  on  this  at  the  time,  the  Eve- 
ning Wisconsin  said : 

This  report  of  proeperous  busineas  by  a  corj>oration  which  practically  controls  the 
market  for  denatured  alcohol  is  of  course  gratifying  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company, 
but  it  does  not  fulfill  the  predictions  of  those  who  advocated  the  enactment  of  the  law 
under  which  alcohol  can  be  sold  tax  free  when  denatured,  and  thus  made  unfit  for 
con  version  into  spirituous  beverages. 

However,  this  enormous  sum  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  nrofit  the 
first  year,  with  a  comparatively  small  production,  is  proof  tnat  some 
one  is  profitiag  enormously  in  some  way  by  keeping  thmgs  as  they  are, 
and  wnere  profits  running  into  millions  annuallv  are  at  stake  it  is  a 
small  matter  to  spend  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  to 
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prevent  any  change.  I  understand  the  president  of  the  United  State^j 
Industrial  Alcohol  Co.  draws  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year  and  that 
there  are  a  number  of  other  high-salaried  men  on  its  pay  roll.  Thej 
no  doubt  earn  their  money.  But  when  a  corporation  that  is  seeking 
to  monopolize  the  business,  which  in  Germany  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers,  can  pay  $25,000  a  year  salanes  and  earn  profits  of  & 
million  dollars  a  year  m  addition,  besides  in  all  likelihooa  acting  as 
a  shield  to  prevent  the  farmers  competing  with  the  oil  monopoly  with 
their  new  liquid  fuel,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  time  for  the  farmers 
to  get  busy. 

1  am  convinced  that  if  we  are  to  make  a  success  of  agricultural 
distilleries  we  must  take  up  the  work  and  follow  Grerman  practice* 
until  we  fully  understand  tne  German  method  and  its  major  pur- 
pose of  conserving  soil  fertility  and  utilizing  the  waste  products 
of  the  farm  and  are  able,  from  a  large  experience  and  full  knowl- 
edge, to  improve  on  the  German  method.  So  far  all  eflfort  at  reach- 
ing practical  results  in  this  country  seems  to  have  been  on  the  theory 
that  we  were  pioneers  and  had  to  discover  for  ourselves  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  Whereas  the  common-sense  method  would  havi» 
been  to  go  to  school  to  Germany  and  get  all  the  benefit  of  their  2" 
years'  experience  and  scientific  development.  The  grange  should 
follow  the  common-sense,  scientific  method. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  opinion  in  this  matter  is  shared  by  other 
leading  members  of  the  grange  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  ih*" 
subject  and  kept  close  watch  on  the  drift  of  events.  And  acting  on 
these  convictions  Past  Master  E.  B.  Norris,  of  New  York,  who  af  a 
member  of  the  national  executive  committee  had  taken  a  leadin? 
part  in  securing  the  legislation  and,  later,  as  chairman  of  the  national 
executive  committee  liad  collaborated  with  Brother  Hampton  in 
preparing  the  plans  for  the  grange  campaign  for  agricultural  db- 
tilleries,  was  appointed  to  represent  the  New  York  State  Grange  in  an 
eflFort  to  bring  about  joint  action  upon  the  part  of  farm  organization*. 
by  the  unanimous  adoption  at  the  last  New  York  State  annual  se^ 
sion  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  J  That  the  New  York  State  Grange  is  in  favor  of  the  fanners  of  the  Uoitec 
States  cooperating  together  to  build,  equip,  and  operate  an  agricultural  distiU<^i7« 
according  to  the  best  European  practice,  at  such  place  as  may  be  selected  as  mort 
0uitable  by  a  committee  selected  for  that  purpose;  and 

Resolved  further,  That  Past  Master  E.  B.  Norris  is  hereby  appointed  to  represent  the 
New  York  State  Grange  in  this  matter  and  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  official 
of  other  State  granges  and  with  representative  farm  leaders  in  States  whore  the 
grange  is  unrepresented,  with  the  view  to  securing  their  cooperation  in  formins  ^ 
central  committee  to  carry  out  this  work;  and 

Resolved  further^  That  the  worthy  master  and  executive  committee  are  hereby 
instructed  to  assist  in  all  ways  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  these  reaolutionB. 

Resolved  by  the  Nevj  York  State  Grange  in  annual  session  assembled^  That  it  is  -^ 
conviction  of  this  body  that  in  order  to  encourage  the  rapid  development  of  agriy J»- 
tural  distilleries  in  this  country  laws  should  be  enacted  by  Congress  pro^ddine.  trfi 
for  the  admittance  free  of  duty  of  all  apparatus  used  in  the  equipment  of  such  agncij* 
tural  distilleries  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  enactment  of  said  law;  and,  secf"  i 
for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  10  cents  per  gallon  on  all  alcohol  produced  in  api  -  • 
tural  distilleries  for  a  period  of  five  years;  and,  third,  that  the  hmit  of  size  oi  «"'i 
cultural  distilleries  be  increased  to  500  gallons  daily  capacity. 

These  resolutions  have  since  been  unanimously  approved  kv 
the  Washington  State  Grange  in  annual  session,  and  arc  now  being 
considered  by  the  various  State  grange  executive  committees,  j 
believe  they  should  receive  the  indorsement  and  active  support  '^ 
all  farm  organizations. 
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The  building  and  operating  of  the  first  agricultural  distillery 
will  mark  the  real  beginning  of  this  great  industrial  development 
that  shall  bring  to  every  farming  district  and  every  farm  the  full 
benefit  of  this  great  advance  in  farm  betterment.  Agricultural  dis- 
tilleries properly  established  mean  all  modern  improvements  in  the 
rural  home,  the  lightening  of  the  toil  of  the  farmers  wife,  the  cheap- 
est and  best  of  all  liquid  fuels  for  light  and  heat,  and  the  profitable 
utilization  of  waste  and  otherwise  unsalable  crops,  and,  above  all, 
the  natural  method  of  preserving  soil  fertility. 

Those  who  study  the  possibilities  of  agricultural  distilleries  purely 
from  the  standpoint  oi  alcohol  production  fail  to  appreciate  or 
realize  their  great  importance.  In  the  bi^,  central  distilleries 
making  potable  alcohol  is  the  all-important  thing,  and  the  by-prod- 
ucts are  of  minor  importance.  In  tne  small  agricultural  distilleries 
the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  feed  and  fertilizing  features 
are  most  important  and  the  alcohol  the  less  important  product. 
So  true  is  this  that  doubtless  there  are  places  in  the  United  States 
where  it  would  pay  to  operate  agricultural  distilleries  even  if  alcohol 
had  to  be  sold  at  a  merely  nominal  price.  The  local  agricultural 
distillery,  in  fact,  will  be  one  of  the  larmer's  best  profit  producers 
and  a  sure  safeguard  against  loss  from  glutted  markets  and  injured 
crops. 

What  are  farmers  going  to  do  about  it?  The  important  thing 
is  to  make  a  beginning  and  get  things  moving.  As  State  Master 
Eegley  said  in  his  last  annual  address,  ''We  must  get  together  in 
a  big,  strong  way  if  we  are  to  accomplish  large  results  in  time  to 
be  of  any  benefit  to  us  of  to-day.  *  *  *  This  is  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  we  can  cooperate  nationally  in  a  isxse  way. 
So  let  me  urge  you  to  push  the  matter  most  vigorously."  To  this  I 
say  a  hearty  amen,  and  to  give  a  practical  basis  to  these  recom- 
mendations I  give  my  indorsement  to  the  two  lines  of  work  that 
should  be  immediately  organized  and  vigorously  pushed. 

1.  Oi^ganize,  or  rather  reorganize,  a  farmers'  national  committee 
on  agricultural  distilleries  and  industrial  alcohol  development,  to 
eBtablish  a  central  bureau  of  information  and  research,  and  conduct 
the  necessaiy  educational  campaign  to  secure  additional  legislation 
by  Congress,  and  protect  farmers  everywhere  in  their  industrial 
development.  To  tnis  every  farmers'  organization,  and  every  farmer 
througn  his  organization,  snould  be  a  contributing  member.  If  the 
6,000,000  farmers  only  paid  an  average  of  5  cents  each  annually  to 
sustain  such  a  committee,  it  would  give  an  education  fund  of  $300,000 
a  year,  and  with  only  a  sixth  of  that  amount  we  could  quickly  put  the 
country  on  a  par  with  Germany  and  save  our  farmers  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

2.  Orgaxdze  an  agricultural  distilleries  companv  to  build  and  oper- 
ate agricultural  distilleries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  until 
their  practical  value  has  been  fully  demonstrated  and  sufficient  data 
accumulated  to  enable  their  commercial  development  to  be  prose- 
cuted economically  on  a  large  scale,  and  then  to  act  as  a  construction 
company  and  a  general  agent  for  marketing  the  surplus  alcohol  of  all 
the  associated  local  agricultural  distillery  companies.  Such  a  com- 
pany could  perform  services  of  immense  value  to  farmers  in  building 
and  equipping  their  distilleries  and  in  marketing  their  output.  "R 
shouid  be  owned  and  controlled  by  farmers. 
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These  two  lines  of  work,  the  purely  educational  and  the  com- 
mercial development,  should  be  carried  forward  together,  and  if 
taken  hold  of  earnestly  and  pushed  aggressively,  with  organized 
farmers  giviiig  their  loyal  support,  we  can  soon  master  the  diffi- 
culties 01  the  situation  and  pass  Germany  as  the  leading  industrial 
alcohol  nation  of  the  world. 

Yes,  proceed  to  greater  agricultural  achievements,  and  what  is 
still  of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  when  these  distilleries 
are  in  operation  we  will  learn  more  about  balanced  rotation  of 
crops;  in  forcing  the  adoption  of  mixed  farming,  stock  raising  with 
rotation  of  crops  in  the  best  order  for  obtaining  maximum  returns. 
Thus  there  is  a  way  in  store  for  us  to  increase  soil  fertility  and  at 
the  same  time  solve  the  great  problem  of  conservation. 


Par.  412.— EXPOBTS  BEIMPOBTED. 

B.  XDMTTKD  DAVID,  440  FOUBTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOBX,  N.  T. 

New  York,  May  SO,  1913. 
Hon.  Chables  S.  Thomas, 

Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Senator:  There  is  no  provision  in  the  proposed  tariff 
bill  which  makes  it  possible  to  send  Anierican  textile  goocu  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them — that  is,  dyeing  or 
printing  them — and  wnich  allows  them  to  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  the  payment  of  a  duty  on  the  value  of  labor  done. 

Such  a  provision  would  be  of  tremendous  import^mce  to  the 
domestic  textile  industry,  particularly  to  the  silk  trade.     It  would 

Eut  the  superior  facilities  of  European  dyeing  and  printing  estab- 
shments  at  the  disposal  of  American  manufacturers  ana  would 
open  new  avenues  of  enterprise. 

It  would  be  strictly  in  line  with  Democratic  principles. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 

It  would  create  competition  for  the  domestic  dyeing  and  printing 
industry,  which  is  to-day  almost  a  monopoly. 

For  these  reasons  I  beg  to  surest  that  a  clause  be  added  to  pan- 
graph  413  of  the  proposed  tariff  (H.  R.  3321),  which  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

Articles  exported  from  the  United  States  for  repairs  may  be  returned  tipoQ  pa>inent 
of  a  duty  upon  the  value  of  the  repairs,  under  conditions  and  r^ilations  preechM 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Th^  additional  clause  to  read  as  follows: 

Textile  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  exported  from  the  Uoittni 
States  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing,  finishing,  or  printing  them  may  be  returned  up^n 
the  payment  of  a  duty  on  the  value  of  labor  done,  conditions  and  regulatioua  ti«  ^^ 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  laws  of  the  German  Empire  provide  for  the  importation  of 
goods  which  are  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing,  printing,  or 
finishing  them  free  of  duty  if  they  are  to  be  exportea  after  such 
work  is  done. 

The  dyeing  and  printing  establishments  of  England  would  also  be 
available  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  proposition  your  earnest  consideration. 
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XXMSB  k  AMEND,  NEW  TO^K,  N.  T.,  BY  FRANCIS  S.  HAMILTON,  COUNSEL 

The  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Seriate. 

Gentlemen:  We  particularly  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
existing  injustice  which  demands  correction. 

Under  tne  proposed  tariff  act  all  articles  imported  from  any  foreign 
country  into  the  United  States  are  called  upon  to  pay  duty,  excepting 
only  such  articles  as  are  particularlj  designated  m  the  free  list. 

Paragraph  646  of  H.  R.  10  permits  residents  of  the  United  States 
returning  from  abroad  to  bring  in  free  of  duty  all  wearing  apparel 
and  other  personal  and  household  effects  taken  out  by  them  wimout 
regard  to  value,  and  a  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  August 
10,  1910,  held  that  any  such  article  of  wearing  apparel  or  other 
personal  effects  so  taken  abroad,  even  if  of  foreign  origin  and  re- 
paired while  abroad,  should  only  be  held  liable  for  duty  to  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  repairs. 

In  the  case  of  all  other  articles  of  foreign  origin,  however,  even 
though  it  be  proven  that  they  have  paid  full  duty  upon  originally 
entormg  the  country,  if  sent  aproad  for  repairs,  duty  is  charged  upon 
their  return  upon  tne  full  original  cost  of  the  article. 

In  other  words,  an  American  citizen  owning  a  Swiss  watch  valued 
at  S500  might  take  the  same  abroad,  have  $20  worth  of  repairs  done 
u])on  it,  and  upon  Ins  return  he  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  duty 
only  on  S20,  while  had  he  sent  the  watch  abroad  and  the  same  repairs 
were  made  upon  it  on  its  return  he  would  be  charged  duty  upon  $500. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  fine  mechanism  made  abroaa.  The  best 
microscopes,  polariscopes,  and  other  mechanism  costing  from  $50  to 
$1,000,  having  been  imported  and  duty  paid  thereon,  if  any  accident 
necessitates  their  being  sent  abroad  for  repairs,  no  matter  how  small, 
they  become  liable  to  duty  upon  the  full  value  on  their  return. 

This  is  not  oidy  a  great  burden  to  the  importer  or  to  the  owner  of 
the  mechanism,  but  it  is  most  inequitable  and  unjust,  as  wdl  as  ex- 
ceedingly costly,  to  the  final  purchaser.  Fine  precision  instruments, 
most  of  which  are  made  abroad,  are  expensive  and  so  deUcate  as  to  be 
easily  put  out  of  repair,  in  which  case  they  must  be  sent  back  to  the 
A'orlcsnops  where  they  ori^ated,  as  many  of  them  are  not  as  yet 
understood  by  the  mechanics  of  this  coimtry  and  some  of  them  are 
manufactured  by  secret  processes.  To  attempt  to  repair  in  this 
country  would  be  to  ruin  an  expensive  instrument;  and  yet,  even 
thou£;h  the  instrument  has  been  10  years  in  use,  if  sent  aoroad  for 
the  lightest  repair  it  is  subject  to  duty  upon  its  full  original  value 
on  its  return.  In  many  cases  we  have  been  forced  to  pay  duty  of  $100 
and  upward  upon  mechanisms  which  we  had  sent  abroad  for  repairs 
that  cost  less  tnan  $5. 

No  question  of  foreign  labor  is  involved,  no  question  of  competing 
with  home  production,  merely  the  single  question  of  a  gross  injustice 
which  under  the  present  law  and  relations  is  enforced  against  us 
and  our  customers. 

We  therefore  pray  that  the  following  be  added  to  paragraph  709 
of  the  act  of  1909  (par.  646,  H.  R.  10): 

Any  article  of  foreign  manufacture  which  has  paid  duty  upon  its  original  entry 
•nd  is  flent  abroad  for  repair  shall  be  entitled  to  reentry  free  if  the  cost  of  the  repairs 
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be  less  than  ten  per  centum  of  the  original  entered  valuer  of  the  article;  and  if  the  cost 
of  the  repairs  be  more  than  ten  per  centum  of  the  original  entered  value,  then  it  shaD 
pay  duty  upon  the  full  amoimt  of  the  repairs  at  sixty  per  centum,  under  such  roles 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 


Par.  416.— BAGGIITG  FOB  COTTOIT. 

AKBBICAN  MANTJPACTTTBING  CO.,  BY  SAMUEL  W.  FOEDTCS,  JB.,  COUH- 

SSL,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

MEMORANDUM. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  5, 1913. 

Baggine  is  used  to  cover  bales  of  cotton.  Practically  all  of  it  is  made 
of  jute,  all  of  which  is  grown  in  India,  near  Calcutta,  the  principal 
jute  manufacturing  city  of  the  world,  where  over  250»000  people  are 
einployed  in  the  jute  mills. 

These  mills  manufacture  both  burlap  for  sacks  and  bag^;ing  for 
cotton,  and  export  a  great  part  of  their  product  to  the  United  States. 

Bagging  is  now  dutiable  at  six-tenths  cent  per  square  yard,  the 
equivalent  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  9.53  per  cent.  The  proposed  bill 
places  it  on  the  free  list  while  placing  an  ad  valorem  dutv  of  20  per 
cent  on  burlap,  made  out  of  the  same  raw  material  witb  the  same 
Calcutta  labor. 

No  burlap  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  while  from  8()  t<> 
86  per  cent  of  the  bagging  sold  here  is  made  here  by  eight  independent 
competitors,  who  have  no  other  market  but  the  United  States,  in 
which  thev  compete  with  each  other  and  likewise  with  the  mills  in 
Calcutta,  l)undee,  and  Liverpool.  The  price  they  receive  is  fair  and 
reasonable  when  judged  by  every  test. 

Excluding  cost  of  raw  material,  the  cost  of  making  a  yard  of  bag- 
ging in  the  United  States  is  3  cents,  of  which  2  cents  is  paid  to  labor 
m  some  form. 

Average  wages  of  mill  labor  here,  about  $9  per  week. 

Average  wages  in  India,  about  70  cents  per  week. 

We  have  increased  American  wages  almost  100  per  cent  in  thf  U>t 
15  years,  which  has  increased  the  cost  per  yard  nearly  1  cont,  or  «n(^ 
third  more  than  the  entire  present  duty. 

Our  people  are  paid  for  equal  work  on  identical  machinery  more 
than  12  times  as  much  as  the  Calcutta  laborers.  We  can  not 
compete  with  Asiatic  labor  and  pay  American  wages. 

If  the  Asiatic  laborer  is  himself  excluded  from  this  country,  fc  it 
unreasonable  to  continue  a  slight  degree  of  protection  to  the  product 
of  American  labor  which  in  this  more  than  in  any  other  industn'  t 
compelled  to  compete  with  the  product  of  that  same  Asiatic  labiinr? 

The  proposed  bill  as  applied  to  bagging  is  inconsistent  with  th - 
avowed  purposes  of  tariff  reform,  is  violative  of  Democratic  princi- 
ples, discriminates  unjustly  and  without  reason  against  a  deservimr 
American  industry,  and  deprives  the  Government  of  a  profitable  and 
proper  source  of  revenue. 

The  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate  : 

The  American  Manufactiuring  Co.,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  bagging,  rope,  twine,  and  other  commoditie^, 
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respectfully  represents  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  that  cotton  bagging  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
free  list,  as  is  provided  by  the  proposed  biU,  H.  R.  3321,  page  104, 
paragranh  417. 

The,  Democratic  Party  is  properly  pledged  to  the  policy  of  high 
tariff  on  luxuries  and  low  or  no  tariff  on  necessities,  and  while  cotton 
bageing  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  we  propose  to  show  that  the  car- 
diniQ  Democratic  principles  of  tariff  for  revenue  only  and  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  American  citizens  will  be  better 
carried  into  effect  by  retaining  the  present  low  tariff  on  cotton  bagging 
than  by  putting  it  on  the  free  list. 

It  may  be  roughly  stated  that  the  principal  objects  sought  to  be 
gained  by  the  Democratic  Party  in  tariff  revision  are  the  following: 

1.  Effective  competition  between  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  in  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts, both  in  this  country  and  in  all  other  countries. 

2.  The  building  up  of  trade,  especially  foreign  trade. 

3.  To  provide  revenue  for  the  Government. 

The  above  objects  were  plainlv  so  stated  in  the  message  of  the 
President  to  Congress  on  April  8  last,  and  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  views  of  the  President  are  the  views  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
we  beg  to  submit  that  placing  cotton  bagging  upon  the  free  list  will 
not  attain  any  of  the  above  objects,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect. 

1.  IJnder  tne  present  tariff  there  is  effective  competition  not  only 
between  American  manufacturers,  there  being  at  present  ei^ht  strong 
independent  competitors  in  the  United  States  manufacturmg  cotton 
bagging,  with  mills  employing  thousands  of  American  men  and 
women  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Indiana,  Georgia,  Massachusetts, 
Xew  York,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  great  number  of  mills  in  Dundee, 
Scotland,  and  Liverpool,  England,  that  export  cotton  bagging  in 
lai^e  quantities  to  this  country,  and  there  are  also  located  in  Calcutta, 
India,  about  43  mills  manufacturing  cotton  bagging  and  other  jute 
products,  a  great  part  of  which  now  find  their  market  here. 

We  make  the  claim  that  competition  as  it  exists  and  has  existed 
for  years  under  the  present  tariflt.  Schedule  J,  paragraph  355,  is  most 
effective.  The  existence  of  effective  competition  can  best  be  estab- 
lished  by  the  price  received  by  the  manufacturers,  which,  of  course, 
during  the  past  years  has  varied  and  will  vary  with  the  price  of  the 
raw  material,  but  we  submit  that  these  prices  are,  and  for  many 
years  past  have  been,  reasonable  and  just.  We  invite  the  most 
thorough  investigation  as  to  our  margin  of  profit  and  will  gladly 
offer  every  opportunity  to  examine  every  detail  of  our  business. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  unportations  of  cotton  bagging 
under  the  present  duty  of  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  square  yard, 
equivalent  in  1912  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  oi  only  9.53  per  cent,  have 
averaged  11,496,094  square  yards  per  year,  and  the  total  sales  of 
cotton  bagging  in  this  country  have  averaged  about  80,000,000  yards 

fier  year,  snowing  that  during  this  period  over  14  per  cent  was  manu- 
actured  abroad. 

In  1907  over  19,000,000  yards  were  imported,  on  which  this  Gov- 
ernment received  over  $118,000  in  duty.  That  year  the  imports  were 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  American  sales. 
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2.  The  second  main  object  of  the  proposed  tarifp  is  to  build  up  trade, 
especially  foreign  trade,  and  we  sincerely  approve  this  object  in  its 
application  to  commodities  that  have  a  world-wide  market,  or  at  least 
a  general  market  in  other  countries  besides  our  own,  but  so  far  as 
cotton  bagging  is  concerned  there  is  no  market  but  the  United  States. 
We  can  not  go  elsewhere  to  dispose  of  our  product  but  are  absolutely 
limited  in  our  sales  by  the  cotton  crop  grown  at  home. 

Sugar,  for  instance,  is  consumed  the  world  over,  and  also  our  iron 
and  steel  the  nations  of  the  world  welcome,  but  this  is  not  and  can  not 
be  the  case  with  cotton  bagging,  for  the  simple  reason  that  with  the 
minor  exceptions  of  India  and  Egypt,  where  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  cotton  is  produced,  the  world's  cotton  crop  is  grown  here. 

We  can  not  change  the  cUmatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  can  not  build  up  foreign  trade. 

We  can  not  sell  American-made  oagging  in  India,  because  practi- 
cally all  bagging  is  made  of  jute,  absolutely  all  of  which  is  grown  in 
India  alongside  the  cotton  produced  there. 

Egypt  need  not  be  considered  because  not  even  in  its  most  pro- 
pitious season  has  one-twentieth  of  the  world's  crop  been  produced 
there,  and  also  a  different  kmd  of  bagging  is  there  used. 

The  mills  of  India  use,  duty  free,  the  identical  machinery  used  in 
this  country,  on  all  of  which  in  this  country  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  has 
been  paid.  Labor  in  India  is  the  cheapest  in  the  world.  We  pay  our 
Amencan  employees  over  twelve  times  as  much  as  the  average  Vage 
in  India,  and  assuming  that  the  American  laborer  is  twice  or  even  three 
times  as  efficient  as  an  Indian  laborer  doing  the  same  work,  we  can 
not  compete  with  Calcutta  under  such  an  enormous  handicap. 

The  average  wage  paid  in  the  United  States  is  about  $9  per  week, 
while  the  average  wage  of  Calcutta  is  between  60  cents  and  70  cent* 
per  week. 

In  our  mills  the  average  cost  of  making  1  yard  of  bae^ing,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  raw  material,  is  3  cents,  of  wnich  two-aurds  is  paid  to 
labor. 

We  have  the  very  best  and  most  modem  machinery  in  the  world, 
but  so  has  Calcutta.     All  of  it  comes  from  the  same  source. 

We  have  reduced  the  labor  item  to  the  lowest  possible  degree. 

We  are  abreast  of  the  times  and  have  promptly  adopted  evert 
known  improvement  in  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices.  ^Te 
have  reduced  the  number  of  laborers  employed  wherever  possible,  but 
in  the  last  15  years  we  have  increased  our  rate  of  pay  to  them  almost 
100  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  above  the  bagging  industry  can  not  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  building  up  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country,  and  that 
work  must  be  done  by  other  industries  than  ours. 

Our  wits  have  already  for  many  years  been  sharpened  by  competi- 
tion of  the  keenest  kind,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  tve  can  no 
more  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  under  present  labor  conditions 
than  we  can  improve  a  perfect  razor  edge  by  further  sharpening. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  by  Americans  m  ib» 
machinery  for  manufacturing  bagging.  This  machinery  is  abso- 
lutely unsuited  for  any  other  purpose.  It  can  not  be  changed  or 
altered  for  any  other  purpose,  and  the  only^  disposition  tliat  can  be 
made  of  it  is  to  dismantle  and  ship  it  to  India  where  the  jute  is  groim 
and  the  cheapest  known  labor  exists. 
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With  bagging  on  the  free  list  we  can  not  compete  with  Asiatic  labor 
and  pay  American  wages. 

3.  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  no  revenue  will  be  derived 
by  the  Government  by  putting  bagging  on  the  free  list.  An  item 
that  has  produced  almost  $120,000  a  year  will  now  bring  in  nothing 
at  all. 

The  farmer  wiU  receive  no  appreciable  benefit  because  the  present 
duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  square  yard  adds  less  than  4^  cents 
to  the  cost  of  preparing  a  bale  of  cotton  for  market,  an  infinitesimal 
amount. 

Only  about  6  square  yards  of  bagging  are  required  for  each  bale 
of  cotton.  A  bale  of  cotton  wei^&  approximately  500  pounds. 
Cotton  is  now  worth  about  1 1  cents  per  pound.  The  present  duty  on 
bagging  is  therefore  much  less  than  one-half  the  value  of  a  pound  of 
cotton. 

It  Is  provided  in  the  proposed  bill  that  burlap,  which  is  also  made 
of  jute,  should  produce  some  revenue  to  the  Grovemment,  as  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  placed  on  it. 

Both  burlap  and  bagging  are  jute  fabrics.  Both  are  used  in 
marketing  our  agricultural  products.  Burlap  sacks  are  used  for  oats, 
bran,  etc.     Bagging  is  usea  for  cotton. 

In  the  last  analysis  both  are  nothing  but  plain  jute  fabrics. 

Both  are  primarily  for  the  farmers. 

Why  discriminate  in  favor  of  burlap  and  against  bagging? 

Bagging  is  manufactured  here  and  so  was  burlap  until  tariff  reduc- 
tion forced  the  American  mills  to  close. 

In  1912  war  and  preparations  for  war,  combined  with  a  short  crop 
of  jute,  raised  the  price  of  raw  j'ute,  and  j'ute  products  wenf  up  in 
consecuence. 

Bunap  manufactured  abroad  without  American  competition  ad- 
vanced m  this  country  more  than  70  per  cent  in  price,  while  bagging, 
%nth  American  competition,  advanced  less  than  9  per  cent. 

The  American  citizen  is  protected  bjr  law  from  having  the  Asiatic 
laborer  as  his  neighbor  and  competitor  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
we  can  not  feel  that  it  contrary  to  the  policy  of  this  country  to  at 
least  maintain  a  slight  equalizing  tariff  not  designed  to  exclude  the 
Calcutta  mills  from  this  market,  nor  to  protect  us  from  their  com- 
petition, but  siD^ply  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  bushiess  entirely 
away  from  us.  Tney  nave  enough  of  it  under  present  conditions  to 
make  existing  competition  very  real  and  most  enective.  The  present 
tariff  is  not  protective  but  competitive,  and  we  ask  that  it  be  main- 
tained. 

We  do  not  make  the  claim  that  our  company  will  be  bankrupted 
by  placing  bagging  on  the  free  list,  but  we  do  claim  that  bagging, 
which  really  never  has  been  protected,  should  not,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  be  singled  out  and  sacrificed. 

Such  a  course  would  violate  Democratic  principles,  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  announced  policy  of  the  party,  and  would  result 
in  great  hardship  and  injustice  to  an  American  industry  that  has 
existed  since  cotton  was  produced  hi  this  country,  an  mdustry  in 
which  many  millions  of  American  dollars  are  invested,  and  on  the 
continued  existence  of  which  there  are  at  this  time  dependent  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  laborers. 
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C.  LEE  X'HILLAK  &  CO.   (LTD.),  NEW  OBLEANS,  LA. 

New  Orleans,  May  ISj  1913. 
Hon.  Jos.  E.  Eansdell, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir  :  Knowing  your  interest  in  reducing  cost  to  the  cotton  fanner 
of  his  bagging,  I  beg  to  state  that  from  reports  that  I  have  recently 
gathered  the  lagging  Trust  intends  to  use  every  effort  to  persuade 
the  Finance  Committee  to  continue  bagging  for  covering  cotton  upon 
the  dutiable  list ;  and  failing  in  that,  the  trust  will  then  try  to  have 
wording  of  paragraph  421  of  the  Underwood  bill  so  changed  as  to 
read  the  same  as  is  covered  by  paragraph  355  of  the  Payne  tariff. 

Please  permit  me  to  state  that  little  or  no  relief  will  be  afforded 
the  cotton  farmer  unless  the  paragraph  in  question  remains  exactly 
as  it  appears  on  page  104  of  H.  K.  10,  which  reads  as  follows : 

421.  Bagfdng  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics,  suitable  for  cover- 
lug  cottou,  composed  of  single  yams  made  of  jute,  jute  butts,  seg.  Russian  se^. 
New  Zealand  tow.  Norwegian  tow,  aloe,  mill  waste,  cotton  tares^  or  other 
material,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  not  exceeding 
10  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  weighing  not 
leaa  than  15  ounces  per  square  yard. 

For  years  the  Bagging  Trust  has  been  buying  in  both  Europe  and 
America  all  second-hand  fiber  (such  as  is  named  in  paragraph  421. 
Underwood  bill)  it  could  secure  to  put  along  with  jute  into  bagging 
to  cover  the  cotton  crop,  but  at  same  time  the  trust  has  made  eveiy 
effort,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  succeeded,  in  getting  the  Treasury 
I)epartment  to  assess  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  foreign 
bagging  which  was  not  made  entirely  of  "  jute,  jute  butts,  or  hemp** 
as  per  paragraph  355  of  present  law. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  American  cotton  crop  was  no  larger 
than  5,000.000  bales,  it  was  easy  to  procure  sufficient  jute  butts  to 
make  all  tne  bagging  required ;  but  now  that  crops  of  cotton  are  so 
much  larger,  the  bagging  mills  are  obliged  to  use  other  fibers  in 
addition  to  jute  and  hemp  in  order  to  furnish  sufficient  cloth. 

If  Congress  proposes  to  place  bagging  for  cotton  upon  the  free 
list,  the  paragraph  intendea  to  cover  same  had  best  be  written  a^ 
Mr.  Underwood  has  worded  it  in  his  bill. 

I  hope  that  in  writing  you  this  letter  I  have  not  overtaxed  your 
indulgence. 


Par.  420.— BEESWAX. 

X.  A.  BBOlfTJND  CO.,  288-866  GHTJBCH  STSBXT,  NEW  TOBX,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  186,  191S. 
Senator  Hoke  Smith, 

United  States  Seiiate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  take  the  liberty  of  sendinjg  you  a  few  lines  relating 
to  the  American  industry  of  manufacturing  and  bleaching  whitf 
beeswax. 

We  wish  to  say  as  briefly  as  possible  that  the  importation  of 
bleached  and  manufactured  white  oeeswax  duty  free  is  ravoring  the 
foreign  manufacturer  and  is  an  injustice  pure  and  simple  to  the 
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American  industry,  which  will  be  soon  entirely  eliminated  under  a 
continuance  of  such  tariff  conditions.  It  may  be  of  vital  importance 
to  state  herewith  that  nearly  all  waxes,  both  mineral  and  vegetable, 
are  not  native  products  of  this  country,  and  can  be  obtained  only 
from  abroad,  but  the  main  facts  and  issue  which  concern  the  Amer- 
ican industrjr  is  the  importation  duty  free  of  the  white  manufactured 
beeswax,  which  is  classified  the  same  as  the  raw  and  crude  beeswax. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  give  details  of  the  many  reasons  which 

S>Iaces  the  American  manufacturer  beyond  competition  with  the 
oreign  and  German  bleachef  . 

The  above  statements  that  all  waxes,  both  mineral  and  vegetable, 
are  imported  because  they  are  not  native  or  natural  products  of  our 
countrv  is  an  indisputable  fact,  excepting  paraffine  wax  and  the 
natural  yellow  beeswax.  We  are  not  seeking  or  asking  for  a  duty 
on  crude  and  raw  waxes  nor  on  any  waxes  which  we  do  not'^roduce. 
It  is  only  on  the  white  beeswax,  a  product  requiring  the  employment 
of  efficient  and  skilled  labor  and  strictly  a  manufactured  article. 

We  have  endeavored  to  inform  our  representatives  that  white  and 
bleached  beeswax  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacturing 
of  toilet  cold-cream  preparations  and  other  luxurious  compounds  ana 
for  making  costly  and  nigh-priced  candles,  and  it  is  not  a  commodity 
or  necessity  involving  the  general  welfare  of  the  public:  therefore  we 
would  infer  that  this  article  would  appeal  most  favorably  to  our  tariff 
duty  for  revenue. 

We  believe  a  tariff  duty  of  20  per  cent  would  about  equalize  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  white  beeswax,  and  even  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent  would  enable  the  American  industry  to  compete 
to  some  extent  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  importer  of  wnite 
beeswax. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  the  German 
bleacher  has  imported  to  our  country  the  white  manufactured  beeswax, 
owing  to  the  opportunities  and  loophole  presented  by  our  free  tariff, 
and  it  will  not  oe  long  before  the  vearly  increasing  importation  of 
article  will  cause  every  American  bleacher  to  abandon  tnis  industry 
entirely. 

We  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  coming  to  us  entirely  unsolicited  from 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  reputable  manufacturers  of  white  beeswax, 
namely,  Mr.  Bowdlear,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  was  forced  lately  to 
retire  from  business  on  account  of  the  free  tariff  on  white  beeswax. 

We  solicit  most  respectfully  your  kind  attention  to  the  above  facts 
and  we  sincerely  hope  you  win  be  so  thoughtful  and  considerate  as 
to  present  these  irrefutable  facts  and  conditions  to  our  Representa- 
tives who  may  be  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  this  American  mdustry. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  any  favors  or  courtesies  you 
may  be  pleased  to  extend  to  us. 

This  is  a  copv  of  a  letter  we  received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Bowdlear,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  (wax  bleacher) : 

MeasTS.  E.  A.  Bromund  Co., 

New  York  Oity. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading  your  brief  addressed  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  fully  indorse  every  sentence,  having  used  the  same  arguments  for  several  years 
to  have  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  placed  upon  white  beeswax  as  a  manufactured  article. 
I  have  been  a  wax  bleacher  many  yetirs  and  sold  out  my  business  because  the  German 
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article  was  permitted  to  come  in  free.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  succeed  in  Iiaving  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  aigumenta  in  favor  of  retAin* 
ing  it  on  the  free  list. 

Respectfully,  W.  H.  Bowdlsas. 


Par.  422. — BIBLES. 

B.  T.  PASBOTT,  ASTOB  PLACE,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  T. 

]gEW  York,  April  24, 191S. 
Hon.  F.  L.  Simmons, 

United  States  SeTvate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Ab  one  employed  in  the  printing  and  binding  of  Bibles, 
I  respectfully  ask  you  to  come  to  our  assistance  at  tnis  critical 
period,  %hen  our  livelihood  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  proposed 
placing  of  Bibles  on  the  free  list  in  the  new  tariff  schedule.  The 
removal  of  the  25  per  cent  duty  can  not  be  met  except  by  a  heavy 
cut  in  wages  or  the  closing  of  our  plant,  and  such'  a  contingency 
means  disaster  to  most  of  us,  as  our  work  consists  of  the  prmting 
and  binding  of  Bibles  exclusively. 

We  have  no  other  publication. 

We  lost  75  per  cent  of  our  foreign  work  by  the  action  of  Congrws 
placing  Bibles  in  foreign  languages  on  the  free  list  and  caused  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  under  the  present  tariff. 

You  will  see  tnat  as  we  are  mostly  union  people  we  can  not  work 
on  a  free-list  scale  when  all  other  books  have  a  duty  of  15  per  cent. 

The  length  of  service  of  a  majority  of  our  male  and  female  workers 
varies  from  20  to  50  years  in  one  place,  performing  with  little  varia- 
tion the  same  thing,  a  condition,  you  will  appreciate,  which  prac- 
tically unfits  them  for  work  in  other  places.  We  therefore  ask  you 
to  give  this  matter  your  earnest  consideration,  feeling  sure  you  will 
be  guided  by  a  sense  of  justice.  If  some  concession  must  be  made, 
the  placing  of  the  Bible  on  the  list  of  printed  books  bearing  a  15 
per  cent  duty  will,  in  a  large  measure,  avert  the  distress  which  would 
follow  the  placing  of  the  Bible  on  the  free  list. 


THE    EMPLOYINQ    BOOKBIKDEBS    OF    NEW    TOBX,    BT    B.    S.    BBASSU, 

CHAIBMAN    OF    COMMITTEE. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  SS,  191S. 

Dear  Sir:  Under  the  existing  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill  a  large 
New  York  publisher  was  able  to  set  up  type,  make  plates,  purchase 
paper,  print,  and  bind  60,000  sets  of  a  26- volume  encyclopedia  in 
Belgium,  import  them  into  this  country,  pay  26  per  cent  duty,  and 
save  between  12  and  15  per  cent.  American  bookmakers  with  the 
most  modern  plants  who  were  invited  to  figure  could  not  meet  tbe 
Belgium  price.  If  publishers  and  book  manufacturers  are  able  to 
do  this  with  the  25  per  cent  tariff,  how  much  greater  quantities  will 
be  sent  abroad  under  the  proposed  new  tariff  of  16  per  cent? 

You  can  realize  the  importance  of  this  to  the  bookbinding  industry 
when  we  inform  you  that  an  order  such  as  this — 1,250,000  books- 
would  keep  a  modern  bookbindery,  ec^uipped  with  the  latest  ma- 
chinery, and  employing  125  people,  having  an  output  of  5,000  books 
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per  day,  employed  for  nine  months.  For  every  dollar  paid  by  the 
American  employer  the  foreign  employer  pays  but  40  cents,  and  15 
per  cent  tariff  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  this  difference.  We  labored 
for  years  with  the  25  per  cent  tari^  unsuccessfully,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, as  the  one  cited  above,  were  unable  to  get  the  work. 

During  the  past  12  years  no  less  than  10  extra  binders  have  been 
driven  from  business;  the  art  of  ^^ extra  binding"  is  all  but  killed  in 
this  country,  which  can  be  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  custom  of 
Americans  sending  books  to  London  to  be  bound  in  this  luxurious 
style.  They  can  afford  to  par  ^50  per  cent.  The  best  evidence  that 
25  per  cent  duty  was  not  sumcient  is  the  fact  that  10  of  those  who 
were  in  the  busmess  in  this  city  have  been  obliged  to  give  it  up.  ^ 

Prior  to  1895  the  only  Bible  manufacturer  that  made  Bibles  in  this 
country  was  the  American  Tract  Society,  they  making  but  very 
few  sizes  at  that  time.  The  English  manufacturer  in  those  days 
charged  a  price  that  compelled  the  importer  to  charge  $2.50  for  a 
book  that  can  be  procured  now,  when  made  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer, for  $1.25.  The  American  Bible  manufacturer  was  com- 
pelled to  invest  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  making  of 
plates  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce  the  different-sized  books  that 
were  required,  and  after  this  is  accomplished,  the  House  bill  pro- 

>ses^  to  put  Bibles  on  the  free  list;^  in  other  words,  giving  the 
Injglish  manufacturer  the  benefit  of  his  cheap  labor  and  cheap  ma- 
terials, when  he  was  not  willing  to  sell  at  a  price  that  would  not 
invite  competition  when  he  had  the  entire  field. 

We  believe  .that  the  entire  bookmaking  industry  will  be  very  much 
injured  if  the  proposed  sections  as  introduced  become  a  law. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  your  committee  to  restore  the 

f>resent  duty  on  all  books,  to  increase  the  duty  on  books  bound  in 
eather,  except  Bibles  and  other  religious  publications,  to  50  per 
cent,  and  to  admit  books  that  have  been  printed  and  bound  for  more 
than  20  years  free. 

Far.  426.— BISCITITS,  BREAD,  ETC. 

BISCirrr  AITD  cracker  ICANirTACTTrRERS'  ASSOCIATIOK,  BY  W.  K.  BROW- 
NELL,  SECRETARY. 

To  the  h/ynorable  Commdttee  on  Fhujmce  of  the  Senate  of  the  TJmted 
States  amd  the  mbeovmdttee  on  the  free  list  of  the  proposed  tariff 
hUl: 

The  undersigned  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  biscuit  and 
cracker  companies — ^the  independents — in  the  manufacture  of  bis- 
cuits, bread,  and  wafers,  with  leave  of  the  honorable  members  of  the 
subcommittee  above  mentioned^  desires  to  call  their  attention  to 
various  matters  in  connection  with  the  business  aforesaid,  and  prin- 
cipally to  the  effect  upon  that  business  of  proposed  section  425  of  the 
proposed  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  designed  in  the  House  as 
H.  K.  3321  and  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Underwood  tariff  bill, 
which  section  places  upon  the  free  list — 

Blacoita,  bread,  and  wafers  not  especially  proyided  for  In  this  section. 
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At  the  outset  we  desire  most  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee  to  section  224  of  the  tanff  act  of  August  5,  1909, 
the  present  tariff  law,  which  section  reads  as  follows : 

Biscuits,  bread,  wafers,  and  similar  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  art^ 
etee»  by  whatever  name  known,  composed  in  whole  or  part  of  eggs,  or  any  kind 
oif  flour  or  meal,  or  other  material,  when  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey,  mo- 
Iasses»  or  other  material,  or  combined  with  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits,  or  confection- 
ary of  any  kind,  or  both  so  sweetened  or  combined  and  without  regard  to  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  valued  at  15  cents  per  x>ound  or  less,  3  ceots 
per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per 
(H>uud.  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Proposed  section  199  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill  under  discussioD 
proviaes  as  follows: 

Hiscuits,  bread,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  articles,  and  puddings,  b; 
whatever  name  known,  containing  chocolate,  nuts,  fruit,  or  confectionery  of  aoy 
kind  and  without  regard  to  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  25  per  rent 
«d  valorem. 

It  therefore  appears  that  although  such  biscuits  and  crackers  as 
contain  chocolate,  nuts,  fruit,  or  confectionery  are  to  be  subject  to  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  yet  plain  biscuits,  bread,  and  wafers— 
that  is  to  say,  biscuits,  bread,  and  wafers  that  do  Aot  contain  choco- 
late, nuts,  fruit,  or  confectionery — are  to  come  in  free. 

The  independent  biscuit  and  cracker  manufacturers  aforesaid  are 
principally  interested  in  the  class  of  biscuits,  bread,  and  wafers  pro- 
posed to  be  put  on  the  free  list,  and  they  desire,  through  the  undcr- 
tiigned,  to  present  to  your  committee  certain  facts  with  respect 
thereto. 

The  proposed  change  will  not  mean  a  reduction  in  price  to  the 
consumer,  but  will  mean  that  a  good  portion  of  the  business  will  be 
diverted  to  foreign  concerns.  The  foreign  workmen,  through  years 
of  training,  can  produce  a  better  finished  product  at  a  far  less  cost 
than  American  manufacturers.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
the  product  is  a  better  one  but  has  a  better  finish  and  appearance 
and  will  bring  a  higher  price. 

Further,  the  proposed  tariff,  paragraph  No.  425,  admits  biscuits, 
bread,  and  wafers  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  section  free 
which  is  a  direct  discrimination  against  our  manufacturers,  espe- 
cially along  the  Canadian  border  and  to  such  points  where  freight 
rates  are  less  from  Canadian  points  than  from  inland  points.  The 
cost  of  production  is  a  large  item  with  the  biscuit  manufacturers 
As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  suppose  the  case  of  an  American 
nianufacturer  producing  $1,000,000  worth  of  biscuits,  crackers,  an'i 
the  like  annually,  at  a  total  expense  of  $950,000.  A  Canadian  pJAO^ 
with  the  same  volume  can  produce  its  wares  at  a  total  cost  of  pasiWv 
$700,000,  the  difference  in  price  being  due  to  the  lower  cost  of  labor 
in  Canada;  whereas  it  is  well  known,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
Provinces,  that  French-Canadian  labor  can  be  obtained  at  an  avertp 
of  50  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  of  similar  skilled  labor  in  the  United 

States. 

The  duty  being  removed,  Canadian  goods  will  immediately  w 
markets  in  this  country.  This  means  for  the  American  maniifaf* 
turers — 
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First.  The  reduction  of  wagBvS  to  a  rate  at  which  no  skilled  labor 
can  be  obtained  in  this  country ; 

Second.  The  reduction  of  his  pay  roll,  which  means  the  throwing 
out  of  work  quantities  of  skilled  laborers  and  which  will  increase 
expenses  in  other  respects;  or 

Third.  The  cessation  of  that  business. 

The  manufacturers  have  adjusted  their  business  to  the  present 
tariff  and  are  able  to  conduct  it  at  a  reasonable  profit  on  that  basis, 
but  the  doing  away  with  all  duties  means  such  a  flood  of  Canadian 
and  English  made  biscuits  and  crackers  at  a  price  at  which  the 
American  manufacturers  are  unable  to  compete  that  they  feel  like 
drowning  men  with  no  ship  in  sight. 

If  thev  are  forced  to  equip  their  plants  to  manufacture  what  is 
termed  "English  hard  sweets,"  this  will  mean  the  throwing  out  of 
their  present  equipment,  and  as  we  have  no  American  manufacturers 
of  machinery  of  this  kind  they  will  be  forced  to  go  to  foreign  markets 
for  their  equipment. 

We  desire  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  jrour  honorable  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  to  the  fact  that  this  brief  is  not  put  in  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  or  the  Loose  Wiles  Biscuit  Co. 
(the  two  largest  and  most  extensive  enterprises  in  the  industry), 
but  on  behali  of  upward  of  100  independent  biscuit  and  cracker 
manufacturers  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  including  local 
plants  in  Denver,  Colo.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Detroit',  Mich.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Port- 
land, Oreg. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  and  a  large  number  of  smaller 
towns  and  cities. 

Thev  are  not  affiliated  in  business,  but  are  independent  plants, 
manufactories,  and  businesses,  operated  by  their  owner  or  owners, 
and  whose  community  of  interest  is  in  their  common  desire  to  in- 
crease the  market  for  biscuits  and  crackers  in  their  different  localities 
and  their  membership  in  this  association,  which  meets  once  a  year  to 
discuss  matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  common  trade. 
Few  of  them  are  in  competition  with  each  other,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  selling  field  of  few  of  them  overlaps  that  of  others. 

In  this  respect  this  brief  is  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  different 
classes  of  persons — employers  and  employees  alike — ^who  from  their 
experience  in  business  are  convinced  that  the  sudden  transition  from 
a  protective  duty,  to  which  their  business  has  been  adjusted,  to  free 
trade  on  the  class  of  goods  which  they  produce  will  mean  immediate 
disruption  and  probably  a  ruin. 

As  already  indicated,  the  English  and  Canadian  manufacturers — 
principally  the  former — who  by  reason  of  their  greater  experience 
m  the  industry  have  perhaps  reached  a  higher  stage  than  the  ma- 
jority of  American  manufacturers,  are  at  this  moment  preparing  to 
largely  increase  their  output  and  to  throw  into  the  United  States  a 
large  number  of  their  various  products  in  the  biscuit  and  cracker 
line,  in  many  instances  at  prices  with  which  the  American  manu- 
facturers will  be  wholly  unable  to  compete. 
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In  this  respect  we  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee to  the  following  facts: 

The  consumption  of  biscuits  and  crackers  is  an  acquired  taste. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  consumption  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  civilization. 

The  consumption  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe  is  much  higher 
than  in  America.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  experts  that  the  rate 
in  the  United  States  is  about  85  cents  per  capita  annually,  whereas 
in  England  it  is  between  $3.50  to  $4  per  capita  annually.  The  in- 
dustry is  considerably  older  in  England  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  lower  cost  of  labor  in  England,  and 
more  particularly  in  Canada,  gives  the  English  and  Canadian  manu- 
facturers a  larger  advantage  than  can  be  compensated  for  by  the 
difference  in  freight  rates. 

Furthermore,  the  result  of  placing  these  goods  on  the  free  list  will 
doubtless  be  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  m  consequence  the  smaller 
and  poorer  independents  will  be  thrown  out  of  business,  while  the 
two  mrgest  enterprises,  namely,  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  and  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  will  survive^  and  the  field  of  this  industry  will  be 
occupied  by  them  and  the  foreign  concerns  to  the  complete  exclusion 
of  local  industry. 

We  therefore  most  respectfully  request  that  the  present  duty  on 
biscuits  and  the  like  be  maintained. 


Par.  426.— DOG  BISCUITS. 

SFSATT'S  PATENT  (AMSEICA)  UMITSD,  B.  C.  &ATHBONS,  VICB  PBES!- 

DENT. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  April  SO,  191S, 
Hon.  FuRNiFOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate^  WdsMngtoUy  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  in  connection  with  the 
tariff  on  dog  biscuits  and  you  were  kind  enough  to  acknowledir^ 
receipt  of  that  letter.  I  later  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Hughes,  d 
our  btate,  on  the  same  subject. 

Senator  Martine  was  kind  enough  to  advise  me  that  it  might  be 
well  to  send  vou  also  a  letter  similar  to  the  one  I  sent  to  Senat/^r 
Hughes  and  for  this  reason  I  take  the  Uberty  of  again  summarizio^ 
our  pleas  for  the  retention  of  the  tariff  on  dog  biscuits  as  follows: 

(1)  Our  product  seems  to  be  included  in  H.  R.  3321,  Subdivision. 
Free  List;  page  No.  105;  lines  3  and  4;  paragraph  426.  "Biscuits, 
bread  and  wsiiers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section." 

(2)  We  beUeve  that  when  the  bill  was  framed  it  was  only  intend^l 
m  this  department  to  refer  to  articles  for  human  consumption. 

(3)  Our  staple  product — ^biscuits  of  various  kinds  for  dogs-^s 
essentially  a  luxury. 

(4)  The  20  per  cent  tariff,  under  whose  protection  we  have  \x^ 
manufacturing,  has  been  sufficient  only  to  enable  us  to  make  a  soiaI 

Erofit,  and  we  did  not  make  a  profit  at  all  until  after  twelve  or 
f teen  years  of  hard,  uphill  work  and  the  loss  of  many  thousands  ^ 
dollars. 
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(5)  The  European  companies,  of  which  there  are  a  lar^e  number, 
have  some  export  trade  with  America  akeady  and  will,  it  is  feared, 
if  the  tariflf  be  removed  put  us  out  of  business. 

(6)  We  have  invested  a  large  sum  of  money  in  expensive  plant 
and  machinery  which,  if  we  are  put  out  of  business,  wiU  be  ahnost 
a  total  loss. 

(7)  This  will  result  in  throwing  out  of  work  a  considerable  number 
of  citizens  in  several  States. 

(8)  Our  net  profit  last  year  (1912),  after  the  largest  business  in  our 
career,  was  less  than  6  per  cent  of  our  gross  sales,  so  that  the  removal 
of  a  20  per  cent  protective  tariflf  would  apparently  kill  us. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  hope  that  you  wiU  be  able  to  present  our 
case  to  your  committee  ana  to  the  House  and  that  our  pleas. will  be 
favorably  considered. 

We  beg  that,  if  there  appear  to  your  committee  to  be  arguments 
on  tlie  owier  side  outweighing  those  that  we  havle  stated,  we  be  told 
what  they  are  in  order  Qiat  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  reply. 

For  ourselves  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  vaud  or  even 
plausible  argument  against  our  plea.  If  we  did,  we  should  anticipate 
it  and  attempt  to  meet  it. 


Par.  430.— PSESS  CLOTHS. 

J.  T.  PSBEINS  CO.,  BBOOEXTN,  N.  Y.,  AND  OTHEBS. 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  May  1, 191S. 
The  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senaie. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  framing  of  the  new  tariff  by  the  honorable 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  every  worsted  and  woolen  fabric  of 
American  manufacture  was  protected  to  the  extent  of  the  estimated 
difference  in  American  and  European  cost  with  one  remarkable  ex- 
ception, and  that  is  camel's-hab"  press  cloth,  which  was  changed  from 
Scnedule  K,  paragraph  301,  H.  It.  10,  to  the  free  list,  paragraph  435, 
page  106,  H.  K.  10,  it  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  oil-mill  uses,  and  so 
stamped.  The  other  users  thereof,  such  as  drug  manufacturers,  sugar 
refiners,  chocolate  and  stearic  acid  makers  were  not  so  favored  oe- 
cause  tne  prescribed  limits  of  lengths  are  unsuited  to  their  respective 
uses. 

At  the  hearings  we  paid  little  attention  to  that  part  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  oil  crushers  of  the  country  when  they  asked  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  place  camel's-hair  press  cloth  on  the  free 
list  by  reason  of  silk  bolting  cloth  being  so  placed,  because  there  was 
no  association  between  the  two  conditions  and  no  reasonable  analo- 
gous association  whatever  between  the  two  items. 

In  1857  the  flouring  mills  of  America  began  to  adopt  the  new  roller 
process  of  bolting  flour,  calling  for  the  use  of  silk  boltmg  cloth,  and  to 
aid  an  infant  industry  at  that  tune — mind  you ,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago— Congress  made  provision  for  its  admission  free  of  duty  because 
little  or  none  was  manufactured  in  this  country  and  no  American 
interests  would,  in  consequence,  suffer  thereby.  Since  then  the  small 
quantity  used  has  never  shown  a  tendency  to  upset  American  enter- 
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prise,  and  silk  bolting  cloth  has  remained  on  the  free  list  without  pro- 
test. The  oil  mills  argued  that  since  the  flour  mills  were  thus  lay- 
ored,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  favor  them  by  n[iakingpn)yision 
for  the  free  entry  of  cameUs-hair  press  cloth.  But  how  diflferent  are 
the  relative  conditions  justifying  tne  Relative  acts  ? 

There  are  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  camel's- 
hair  press  cloth  in  America,  investments  made  in  good  faith  which 
would  be  absolutely  destroyed  if  the  product  was  now  admitted  free; 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  operatives  and  special  textile  mechan- 
ics whose  whole  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  busmess  and  whose  occu- 
pation would  thereby  become  destroyed,  while  such  was  never  the 
case  with  the  item  of  bolting  cloth.  Again,  oil  milling  is  not  an 
infant  industry;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
stable  in  the  universe;  the  gilded  image  of  its  power  and  strength  is 
preeminently  pedestaled  on  every  stock  exchange  floor  in  the  world. 

In  the  early  sixties,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  oleaginous 
seeds  of  America  would  make  of  this  the  greatest  oil  and  feedstuff 
producing  nation  of  the  world,  the  mechamcal  genius  of  the  country 
was  set  to  the  task  of  designing  machinery  and  appliances  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  industry.  One  of  the  greatest  difficidties 
was  to  devise  a  means  by  which  the  meats  of  the  seeds  might  be 
controlled  and  contained  so  as  to  cleanly  extract  the  oil  and  mold 
into  form  the  valuable  cake  by-product  as  a  feedstuff,  so  as  to  admit 
of  its  being  handled  and  marketed  in  an  economical  way.  The  old 
vegetable  mat  and  horse-hair  strip,  or  hair  press  cloth,  were  neither 
practical  nor  economical;  cotton  auck  would  not  stand  the  hydraulic 
strain  under  high  temperatures,  so  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Perkins,  witJi  the 
aid  of  an  able  corps  of  textilp  mechanics,  discovered  that  with  the 
camel-wool  fiber  worked  up  by  the  Bradford  worsted  process,  he 
could  give  to  the  seed  crushers  of  the  world  that  for  which  they  had 
so  long  sought.  Mr.  Perkins  worked  out  for  them  one  of  the  greatest 
mechanical  accomplishments  of  the  age  in  Perkins's  camel-hair  press 
cloth,  saving  them  milUons  of  dollars,  and  for  which  no  royalties  were 
asked,  no  patents  sought  after.  The  Perkins  idea  stands  as  the  acme 
of  perfection  to-day,  and  he  left  it  to  his  coimtry  and  his  family  as 
a  valuable  business  legacv.  The  question  is  now  asked,  shall  all  the 
fruits  and  emoluments  thereof  go  to  alien  manufacturers;  shall  the 
quill  to  record  America's  ingratitude  to  American  genius  be  torn 
from  the  wing  of  the  American  eagle  ? 

Camers-hau*  press  cloth  is  made  like  all  other  worsteds^  and  it  wr* 
shown  at  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings  that  it  could  not 
be  taken  out  of  Schedule  K  without  upsetting  the  whole  structure. 
(See  pp.  4404  to  4420,  tariff  hearings,  Schedule  K,  Jan,  27  and  2S. 
1913.)  Read  therein  to  know  of  the  clean  record  shown  by  the 
manufacturers  and  the  methods  practiced  by  them  through  a  porio<i 
of  many  years  in  dealings  with  their  competitors,  how  comprehe  n* 
sively  manifest  it  is  made  that  they  had  never  abused  the  Amcric&D 
spirit  of  fair  play  in  the  figuring  of  profits  on  their  product,  alwar' 
working  on  the  smallest  margins  of  profit — some  manufacturers  sell- 
ing at  one  price  and  some  at  another — shaming  out  of  countenance 
the  fanatical  charge  of  any  existing  monopoly.  That  record  speaki 
for  itself,  and  any  competent  worsted  man  can  figure  out  for  n  u: 
honorable  committee  a  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  statements  from 
the  facts  and  figures  given  therein. 
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The  Caldwell  case,  cited  at  the  hearings  in  the  brief  of  the  inter- 
state cotton-seed  crushers,  was  based  upon  press  cloth  made  of  non- 
dutiable  human,  horse,  and  goat  hair,  the  old,  antiquated  products. 
It  grew  out  of  a  misconstruction  of  terms  by  Judge  Townsend,  before 
whom  an  ex  parte  hearing  was  had,  whereof  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  manufacturers  had  notice,  and  whose  decision  was  never  fol- 
lowed by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  was  reversed  in  an  agreed- 
upon  test  case  tried  before  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisere  (T.  D.  27792)  as  well  as  the  Circuit  Court  and  Court  of 
Appeals,  Fifth  United  States  Circuit,  in  cause  of  United  States  v. 
Ooerle  &  Henry,  establishing  the  well-known  fact  that  hair  press 
cloth,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  new  tariff  under  paragraph  368,  was 
not  analogous  with  camel's-hair  press  cloth,  was  not  so  intended  in 
the  framing  of  the  old  tariff,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  worsted  product, 
pure  and  simple. 

Under  the  new  tariff  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  all  other  camel's 
httir,  wool,  and  worsted  products  are  given  some  considerate  protection, 
but  in  order  to  favor  tlie  prosperous  and  well-established  oil-milling 
interest,  camePs-hair  press  cloth  is  listed  free.  What  is  the  inuring 
bpiielit?  About  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  gallon  i)f  oil,  figuring  the 
iliffereiice  between  the  price  of  European  and  American  made  cloth, 
just  the  estimated  difference  between  the  cost  of  American  labor  and 
pau))er  labor  of  Europe.  A  difference  amounting  to  about  $45  a  year 
to  each  oil  mill,  respectively,  or,  say,  an  aggregate  of  835,000  per  annum 
to  one  of  the  wealtniest  interests  in  the  world,  which  shows  clearly  that 
it  would  take  about  a  half  century  betore  sufficient  benefit  would  inure 
unto  the  oil  mills  to  cover  the  loss  oi  property  bv  the  American  press- 
f  loth  manufacturers  incident  to  the  placing  of  tliis  article  on  the  free 
list.  Please  observe  that  we  do  not  clamor  for  any  protection  of 
profits  nor  do  we  ask  any  favor  for  ourselves;  we  only  ask  that  the 
rthove  small  difference  be  allowed  us  so  that  we  may  continue  to  pay 
mr  operatives  the  same  scale  of  wages  that  we  are  paying  them  now, 
md  so  that  there  wiU  be  given  us  the  same  chance  that  is  given  to  our 
•omj>etitors,  the  other  woreted  manufacturers  of  America — ^just  the 
iame  chance  to  work  out  our  salvation  under  the  newly  prescribed 
)rder  of  things,  for  possibly  thereunder  we  might  become  enabled  to 
ioraonstrate  to  the  administration  that  the  new  plan  is  a  feasible  and 
practical  one. 

It  is  panted  there  are  a  less  number  of  camers-hair  press-cloth  fac- 
:ories  than  there  are  oil  mills.  Naturally  so,  yet  their  relation  to 
*acli  other  i^  nothing  like  the  relationship  borne  by  the  thousand  or 
iiore  other  worsted  factories  of  America  to  their  80,000,000  of 
\merican  worsted  and  woolen  consumers.  If  there  w^as  only  one 
aniel's-hair  press-cloth  factory  instead  of  a  number  of  them,  as  there 
mppens  to  be,  the  relationship  even  then  w^ould  not  be  anytldng  like 
lift  same.  And  for  ai^iiment's  sake,  we  will  ask  that  in  tlie  event 
here  was  only  one  factory,  and  that  one  factory  had  in  good  faith 
ijflde  largo  investments,  had  always  sold  its  product  at  about  one- 
iftlf  the  price  aUowed  under  the  protective  tarin,  just  enough  to  make 
I  fair  marpii  of  profit  on  that  investment,  would  it  be  right  to  destrov 
liHt  factory  and  the  happiness  of  its  people  to  favor  anotlier  well- 
f?itablisheci*  industry  through  any  form  of  class  legislation?  The 
inswer  woul^I  be  made  by  every  fair-thinking  American,  no  more  so 
han  to  take  a  firebrand  and  set  it  to  flames  of  fire.     In  the  one  case 
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the  remedy  available  is  a  patriotic  and  manly  appeal  to  the  dictates  of 
the  human  conscience;  in  the  other  the  remedy  is  definitely  prescribed 
and  well  settled.  From  every  viewpoint  there  is  involved  in  tlii^ 
issue  the  question  of  right  and  wrong,  regardless  of  any  partisan  or 
political  arguments  to  the  contraxy. 

Just  as  certain  as  we  are  left  on  the  free  list  the  small  inuring 
benefit  to  the  oil  crushers  at  the  beginning  will  only  last  till  our 
operatives  are  discharged  and  our  plants  are  sold  for  junk;  just  that 
soon  will  the  European  manufacturer  raise  his  price  to  an  ejcorbi- 
tant  figure,  for  all  his  competition  "this  side  the  water"  wiU  be 
gone.  It  might  be  said  here  that  many  of  these  camel's-  hair  press- 
cloth  operatives  have  spent  their  lives  in  these  factories,  ana  sad 
wiU  be  the  day  for  them  and  their  employers  when  they  are  set 
adrift  on  the  world.  Can  our  American  Congress  afford  the  serious 
responsibihty  of  these  things  when  we  come  asking  absolutelj  no 
favors,  but  pleading  for  our  rights,  pleading  for  our  property,  the 
accumulations  of  a  lifetime,  pleading  for  the  fruits  of  our  own  genius, 
pleading  with  a  Government  that  guarantees  "equal  rights  to  all 
and  special  privileges  for  none,"  pleading  with  a  party  in  power  that 
made  a  pact  with  the  American  people  against  ]ust  such  legislation 
from  the  stump  and  at  the  election  polls  ?  President  Wilson  is  on 
record  with  these  words,  uttered  ^rior  to  the  election: 

No  thoughtful  Democrat  in  the  United  States  has  bo  much  as  proposed  free  tzade. 
But  every  Democrat  in  the  United  States  who  knows  anything  knows  that  the  sched- 
ules of  the  tariff,  almost  from  end  to  end,  conceal  special  privileges  and  private  £ivor?, 
which  we  are  going  to  cut  out  without  touching  or  endangering  one  single  healthy 
fiber  of  honest  arrangement  or  ambition. 

Can  one  imagine  a  more  thoughtless  violation  of  such  policy  than 
is  to  be  seen  in  taking  of  one  ASaerican  worsted  out  of  Schedule  K, 
a  worsted  manufactured  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas,  and  listing 
it  on  the  free  Ust  if  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  and  every  length  so 
stamped  as  to  only  favor  one  particular  wealthy  American  interest 
to  the  destruction  of  another  ? 

The  feeling  of  the  American  camePs-hair  press-cloth  manufac- 
facturer  are  just  as  sensitive  and  his  rights  just  as  inalienable  as 
those  of  any  other  citizen.  His  impulses  are  expected  to  beat  just 
as  strongly  to  the  transports  of  national  patriotism  as  those  of  any 
other  American,  but  if  W  any  class  legislation  our  Congress  seeks 
'to  sweep  from  him  his  all,  you  must  not  expect  to  have  in  him  a 
specimen  of  patriotic  manhood  with  whom  to  establish  an  ideal 
American  citizenship.  If  by  any  such  class  legislation  our  Congre^e 
should  destroy  several  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  his  property 
and  put  more  than  a  thousand  of  his  employees  of  long  st«ndiDg 
out  of  employment,  would  not  such  a  poHcy  tend  to  cause  all  suffer- 
ers thereunder  to  feel  expatriated  and  to  despise  the  flag  of  the  country 
and  all  for  which  it  stands  ? 

(The  following  names  were  attached  to  the  above  brief:  J.  T. 
Perkins  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chas.  E.  Perkins,  president;  Oriental 
Textile  Mills,  Houston,  Tex.,  Jno.  S.  Radford,  treasurer;  American 
Press  Cloth  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  B.  F.  Taylor,  treasurer;  The  Sugdet 
Press  Bagging  Co.,  West  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Donald  M.  Camen^n. 
treasurer;  Abbot  Worsted  Co.,  J.  C.  Abbot,  assistant  treasurer. 
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FHTEBSTATE  COTTON  SEED  CBUSHEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  BY  J.  J.   CTTL- 

BEBTSON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  8,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  representing  the  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers' 
.Association,  embracing  practically  the  entire  cottonseed  oil  industry 
of  this  country,  we  desire  to  present  the  following: 

CameVs-hair  press  cloth  is  an  important  article  used  by  oil  mills 
throughout  this  country  in  expressing  by  hydraulic  pressure  of  seed 
oils,  such  as  cotton  seed,  linseed,  flaxseed,  peanuts,  soya  beans,  etc. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  importations  ore,  by  virtue  of  the  duty 
imposed,  prohibitive.  This  condition  has  thrown  the  manufacture 
of  such  in  the  hands  of  five  manufactories  that  control  the  American 
business.  Prices  for  the  article  to  the  oil  mills  are  invariably  the 
same  by  all  the  manufacturers. 

Prices  for  such  have  advanced  abnormally  during  the  past  five 
years,  equal  to  about  40  per  cent.  This  advance  and  the  inferior 
goods  produced  by  reason  of  adulteration  or  otherwise  has  advanced 
materially  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  oil  mills  of  the  South,  such 
incrf^ase  being  equal  fiom  15  to  20  cents  per  ton  of  seed,  which  has 
mainlv  been  borne  by  the  farmers  of  the  South. 

It  is  the  only  item  in  the  cost  of  manufactm^e  that  has  shown  such 
a  large  increase,  and  in  importance  of  working  cost  ranks  third,  labor 
and  fuel  only  exceeding  it. 

AH  products  manufactured  by  the  oil  mills  of  the  South  are  on  the 
free  list  imder  the  act  of  1909  and  as  proposed  by  the  Underwood  bill. 

Oils  and  other  products  that  come  into  competition  with  our  own, 
not  dnly  in  this  country  but  also  abroad,  are  on  the  free  list  both  in 
the  act  of  1909  and  the  Underwood  bill.  These  products  are  manu- 
factured bv  mills  in  those  countries  with  cameFs-hair  press  cloth  that 
is  free  of  auty.  If  we  are  to  be  taxed  on  such  an  important  article 
necessary  to  our  business,  then  the  products  we  manuiacture  should 
not  be  admitted  to  this  coimtry  free  of  duty. 

In  the  public  hearing  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
the  representatives  of  the  cottonseed-oil  milling  and  other  oil  milling 
industries  of  the  coimtry  succeeded  in  convincing  the  majority  of 
that  committee  that  it  was  proper  and  fair  to  place  that  milling 
industry  on  the  same  basis  with  respect  to  the  press  cloth  used  in  the 
industry  as  the  flour-milling  industry  of  the  North  occupies  and  has 
for  years  occupied  with  respect  to  silk  bolting  cloth  used  in  that 
industry.  In  other  words,  the  cottonseed-oil  and  other  seed-oil 
milling  industries,  after  having  for  years  been  denied  what  has  always 
been  regarded  as  equivalent  treatment  with  the  floiu'-milling  industry, 
succeecled  in  securmg  the  placing  upon  the  free  list  of  press  cloth  m 
prescribed  widths,  lengths,  and  weights  for  use  specifically  in  the  oil- 
seed milling  industry.  In  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  the  bill  in 
question  (see  p.  1924  of  the  Congressional  Record)  Chairman  Under- 
wood, of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  defended  the  action  of  his 
committee.  The  bill,  therefore,  as  it  comes  to  the  Senate,  and  was 
referred  to  your  committee,  contains  the  provision  (in  par.  431)  that 
camel's-hair  press  cloth  for  oil-seed  milling  purposes  in  certain 
lengths,  widths,  and  weights  shall  be  free  from  duty. 
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The  average  width  of  camel's  hair — or  of  earners  hair  and  gray 
wool — ^press  cloth  used  m  the  oil-seed  industry  is  from  13  to  15 
inches.  The  average  length  of  the  cuts  is  from  50  to  72  inches,  and 
the  average  weight  of  the  cloth  is  a  half  pound  to  the  square 
foot.  There  need  therefore  be  no  conflict  between  the  desirrs  of 
oil-seed  miUing  industries  and  the  press-cloth  manufacturers  in  this 
country  as  to  the  width  thus  stipulated,  or  the  weights  thus  stipu- 
lated, or  the  lengths  thus  stipulated.  In  other  words,  the  few  Amer- 
ican press-cloth  makers  have,  even  at  the  least  estimate,  fullest  pn>- 
tection  on  cloth  of  other  widths,  weights,  and  lengths  of  the  clasj^es 
made  by  them.  This  is  to  say  nothmg  of  the  proposition  which  is 
now  pending  to  give  them  free  raw  material.  As  a  matter  of  farl. 
it  has  been  positively  stated  in  a  letter  by  one  of  the  manufactun'i^ 
of  press  clotn  in  this  country  that  if  free  wool — ^including,  of  cour?<*, 
camel's  hair  or  grav  wool,  l)oth  of  the  third  class  of  wool — could  l>e 
secured  there  couldf  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  free  admissi<»D 
of  press  cloth. 

Now,  as  regards  the  broad  question  of  poUcy,  as  well  as  fairnos>. 
we  submit:  The  oil-seed  miUing  industry  of  the  country  is  certainlj 
entitled — as  has  been  determined  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Coniniitt<f 
of  the  House  and  by  the  House  itself — to  as  reasonable  treatraent  in 
the  matter  of  the  necessary  materials  for  their  industry  as  is  the 
flour  milling  interests  of  the  North  and  West.  The  northern  flour 
milling  industry  gets  free  silk  bolting  cloth;  the  southern  and  north- 
ern and  western  oil-seed  milling  industries  think  themselves  entitliMi 
to  the  same  advantage  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  press  cloth. 

The  cottonseed  and  other  seed  oil  milling  industries  cover  not  only, 
to  begin  with,  the  13  States  of  the  South,  but  are  actively  enga«rt?«l 
in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  Northwest.  They  represent  about 
800  mills.  The  capital  invested  by  the  cottonseed-oil  milling  indus- 
try alone  i^  approximately  $150,000,000.  The  number  of  people 
eniployed  in  the  industry  is  enormous. 

1^  it  not  fair  to  permit  the  industry  of  cottonseed-oil  an<l  other 
seed-oil  milling  interests  to  operate  under  at  least  as  favorable  condi- 
tions as  apply  to  the  flour-niilling  industries  in  this  country;  and  h 
it  not  entirely  unfair  to  refuse  such  advantage  to  the  cottonseed  an»I 
other  seed-oil  milling  industries  for  the  mere  sake  of  protecting  a 
very  limited  industry  of  press-cloth  making  in  (his  cx)untrT  i  ^  ^^ 
not  especially  unfair  to  refuse  such  advantages  in  the  light  oi  the  fad 
that  it  is  now  proposed  to  give  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  such  pn>^ 
cloth  free  raw  materials  from  which  to  make  their  cloth,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  statement  of  one  of  the  manufacturers  himself,  as  above, 
that  if  free  raw  materials  can  be  secured  there  will  be  no  objection  t" 
placing  upon  the  free  list  of  the  press  cloth  in  question 

Witn  tne  recital  of  the  facts  above  we  rest  our  case,  confident  m 
the  belief  that  the  committee  will  realize  the  justice  of  the  contention 
made  by  us. 

HATTENSTEm  it  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y..  BY  JOHN  HAUSK8TSIN. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  if  ay  24,  lOlS. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

W(ishin{iton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  paragraph  431  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  n^* 
before  you,  the  width  of  camers-hair  press  cloth  which  may  ^ 
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imported  under  this  item  is  limited  to  15  inches.  Cottonseed 
crushers  use  15-inch-width  cloth  and  linseed-oil  crushers  use  16-inch 
vddth,  and  this  difference  is  because  the  machinery  for  working^ 
cottonseed  is  different  than  that  for  working  linseed  or  flaxseed, 
but  the  cloth  answers  the  same  purpose  of  holding  the  meal,  of 
standing  the  great  pressure  that  is  usea  to  extract  the  oil,  and  is  the 
only  material  that  can  be  used  economically  with  satisfactory  results, 
and  as  camel's-hair  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  as 
press  cloth  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  other  wools  pro- 
duced in  our  country,  we  think  it  would  be  no  more  than  fair  and 
just  to  change  the  wording  of  this  item  in  paragraph  431  to  read 
16-iiich  width,  so  as  to  allow  free  importation  of  tnis  width,  thus 
obviating  the  unnecessary  hardship  the  linseed  crushers  would 
sustain. 


THE  OKLAHOMA  COTTON  SEED  CBUSHEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  OKLAHOMA. 
CITY,  OKLA.,  BY  J.  H.  SCHWABTZ,  SECBETABY  AND  TBEA8TJBEB,  ET  AL. 

A  copy  of  the  following  resolutions  was  received  from  the  South 
Carolina  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  the  North  Carolina 
Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  the  Mississippi  Cotton  Seed 
Crushers'  Association,  the  Alabama  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association: 

Whereas  camel's-hair  press  cloth  is  an  important  article  used  by  the  cottonseed-oil 
indufltry  of  the  South,  the  cost  of  which  enters  materially  in  the  production  of 
rottonseed  products; 

Whpreas  importations  of  such  are  bv  reason  of  the  present  high  duties  prohibited^ 
thus  throwing  the  business  into  the  hands  of  the  five  American  mills  which  practically 
control  the  business,  prices  on  the  article  being  practically  the  same  by  all  American 
manufacturers; 

Wbereas  prices  for  camel's-hair  press  cloth  have  advanced  abnormally  during  the 
pa.st  few  years;  such  advance  and  the  inferior  goods  produced  by  reason  of  adul- 
teration or  otherwise  have  caused  such  advance  to  be  borne  by  the  cottonseed-oil 
mills  and  the  farmers  of  the  South; 

Whereas  all  products  manufactured  by  the  oil  mills  of  the  South  are  on  the  free  list 
under  the  act  of  1909  and  as  proposed  by  the  Underwood  bill;  such  products 
manufactured  by  foreign  countnes  nave  free  press  cloth; 

VMjereas  the  flour-milling  industry  of  the  Nortn  and  West  has  enjoyed  for  the  past 
16  years  the  free  entry  of  silk  bolting  cloth  when  used  for  milling  purposes;  and 

^^liereas  press  cloth  is  used  in  oil-milling  purposes  similarily  to  silk  bolting  cloth  for 
flour-milling  purposes  for  the  production  of  American  products  through  its  milling 
industries; 

Whereas  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  after  hearings  on  the  subject, 
has  recommended  the  placing  of  camel's-hair  press  cloth  in  prescribed  widths. 
Weights,  and  lengths  for  use  specifically  in  the  ou  and  milling  industry  on  the  free 
list,  which  recommendation  the  House  of  Representatives  in  its  wisdom  has  ap- 
proved and  passed:  * 

Be  it  retolvedf  That  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  in  the  city  of 
Oklahoma  City,  this  2l8t  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1913,  hereby  appeal  to  our  Senators  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  view  of  the  recital  of  the 
facts  above  stated,  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  industry  representing  over 
800  mills  throughout  the  South,  to  retain  in  the  free  list  camePs-hair  press  cloth  as  an 
unportant  article  entering  materially  in  the  manufacture  of  cottonseed  products. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our  Southern  Senators  and  to  other  mem- 
bere  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
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HOUSTON  COTJNTT  OIL  MILL  h  MANTJ7ACTXTBINO  CO.,  CBOCXBTT,  TIZ.. 

BY  THOMAS  SELF,  MANAQSB. 

Crockett,  Tex.,  May  14, 1913. 
Senator  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

The  Senate^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Underwood  bill  is  now  befcun* 
the  Senate  for  your  attention,  which  when  it  passed  the  House  gavo 
free  camel's-hair  press  cloth.  Free  press  cloth  is  a  very  vital  matter 
to  the  ( il  mills  of  the  South,  and  we  earnestly  ask  your  cooperation 
in  maintaining  this  item  on  the  free  list. 

For  your  information  we  made  tests  of  the  EngliJi  and  American 
cloths  and  find  that  the  English  is  about  30  per  cent  stronger  and 
better  cloth  than  the  American.  Why  this  is  we  are  unable  to  say, 
except  it  may  be  because  under  the  tariff  American  manufactun»r> 
may  use  shc-ddy  material.  At  any  rate,  the  difference  in  price 
between  EnglisK  and  American  clotlis  at  j>rcsent  indicates  to  us  tike 
ridiculous  situation,  which  should  not  exist. 


on.    MILL    SUPEaiHTKBIBKNTS-    ASSOCIATIOIT,    QEO&QE    T.    PABXH0V8E. 

KYLE,  TEX.,  P&ESIDEHT. 

Kyle,  Tex.,  May  ft?,  191S. 
Senator  Chas.  S.  Thomas, 

Senate  Finance  CoTMnittee^  Washington^  D.  C* 

Dear  Sir:  The  Oil  Mill  Superintendents'  Association,  consisting 
of  the  working  superintendents  of  the  oil  mills  of  the  South,  of  which 
T  have  the  honor  to  be  president,  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  exorbitant  duty  on  camel's-hair  press  cloth  adds 
very  materially  to  the  cost  of  working  cotton  seed.  We  would 
therefore  ask  that  it  be  placed  on  the  free  list  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First.  Camel's-hair  press  cloth  is  an  important  article  used  by  the 
cottonseed  industry  or  the  South,  the  cost  of  which  enters  materi* 
ally  in  the  production  of  cottonseed  products. 

Second.  Importations  of  such  are  by  the  present  high  duties 
practically  prohibited,  thus  throwing  the  business  into  the  hands  of 
the  five  American  mills  which  practically  control  the  business,  prices 
on  the  article  being  practically  the  same  by  all  American  maDO- 
facturers. 

Third.  Prices  for  camePs-hair  press  cloth  have  advanced  abnor- 
mally during  the  past  few  vears;  such  advance,  and  the  inferior 
goo<&  produced  by  reason  of  adulteration  or  otherwise,  has  caused 
such  aavance  to  be  borne  by  the  cottonseed  oil  mills  and  the  farmers 
of  the  South. 

Fourth.  All  products  manufactured  by  the  oil  miUs  of  the  South 
are  on  the  free  list  under  the  act  of  1909,  and  as  proposed  by  the 
Underwood  bill  such  products  manufactured  by  foreign  countries 
have  free  press  cloth. 

Fifth.  The  flour-milling  industry  of  the  North  and  West  has  en- 
joyed for  the  past  16  years  the  free  entry  of  silk  bolting  cloth  when 
used  for  milling  purposes. 
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Sixth.  Press  cloth  is  used  in  oil-milling  purposes  similarly  to  silk 
bolting  cloth  for  flour-milling  purposes,  for  the  production  ot  Ameri- 
can products  through  its  milling  mdustries. 

Seventh.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  after 
hearings  on  the  subject,  has  recoigmended  the  placing  of  camel's- 
hair  press  cloth  in  prescribed  widths,  weights,  and  lengths  for  use 
specincally  in  the  oil-milling  industry  on  the  free  list,  wnich  recom- 
mendation the  House  of  Representatives  in  their  wisdom  have  ap- 
proved and  passed. 

Therefore  the  Oil  Mill  Superintendents,  through  their  president, 
hereby  appeal  to  our  Senators  and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  view  of  the  recital  of  the  facts  above 
stated,  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  industry  representing 
over  800  mills  throughout  the  South  to  retain  in  the  free  list  camel's- 
hair  press  cloth  as  an  important  article  entering  materially  into  the 
manufacture  of  cottonseed  products. 

The  Oil  Mill  Superintenaents'  Association  will  hold  their  annual 
convention  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  11-13,  1913,  and  will  confirm 
the  above,  if  you  have  not  previously  acted  on  the  above  measure. 


Par.  432.— BOOKS. 

nrrSBKATIONAL    B&OTHSBHOOD    OF    BOOKBINDEBS,    INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND.,  BY  WILLIAM  O.  LXTHMIS  AND  JAMES  L.  FEENEY. 

Requesting  an  increased  duty  on  imported  books  bound  in  fancy 
high-price  leathers  which  should  be  classed  as  luxuries. 

About  10  years  ago,  before  American  labor  was  as  high  as  it  is 
to-day,  the  art  of  bookbinding  in  the  United  States  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  but  on  account  of  the  unecjual  conditions  of 
competition  between  American  and  foreign  bookbinders  due  to  the 
present  tariff  it  has  decUned  to  such  an  extent  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  men  engaged  in  the  industry  have  been  compelled  to  seek  other 
fields  of  employm«it  for  the  following  reasons:  Present  duty  of  the 
Payne  tariff  law  of  25  per  cent  ad  vaJorem  is  inadequate,  as  it  gives 
the  foreign  book  binder  a  decided  advantage  over  his  American  com- 
petitor; the  average  wages  of  the  foreign  binder  is  $6  to  $12  per 
week,  and  he  works  9  to  12  hours  per  day;  the  American  binder  re- 
ceives $21  to  $30  per  week,  and  he  works  8  hours  per  day. 

These  are  the  conditions  confronting  the  American  bookbinder, 
and  the  40  per  cent  reduction  as  proposed  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  will  make  conditions  in  our  industry  deplorable. 

Under  the  present  tariff  a  book  printed  20  years  is  allowed  to  enter 
duty  free,  even  though  newly  bound. 

Aa  a  remedy  for  the  present  conditions  we  submit  for  your  earnest 
consideration  the  following  amendments  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate: 

Free  Ust,  section  433,  add  the  words  "and  bound"  on  line  20, 
making  it  read  "Books,  maps,  etc.,  which  have  been  printed  and 
hound  more  than  20  years." 
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Add  the  following  new  section  to  the  present  bill  now  before  the 
Senate: 

All  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  Morocco,  calf,  and  levant  Bkins,  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  above  amendments  affect  ^nly  books  known  as  artistic  bind- 
ings, and  do  not  interfere  with  the  importation  of  books  used  in  cot 
leges,  schools,  and  for  educational  purposes. 


Par.  435:— BOOKS,  ETC.,  FOB  UBBAEIES. 

JOHN  O.  WHITE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  16^  1913. 
Hon.  T.  E.  BuBTON, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Burton  :  Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  came  duly  to  hand, 
and  I  have  just  received  copy  of  the  Underwood  bill. 

You  are  undoubtedly  right  that  section  434,  lines  3  and  4,  on  page 
109,  does  cover  the  case  about  which  I  wrote  you.  It  is  an  important 
and  good  change  from  the  language  of  the  old  statute. 

May  I  point  out,  however,  a  change  which^  I  think,  is  for  the  worse 
in  section  435.  As  I  wrote  you,  I  am  givmg  our  public  libran'  a 
collection  of  Folklore  and  Onentalia,  which  now  numbers  something 
over  22,000  volumes.  I  usually  have  the  books  sent  to  me  so  that  I 
can  check  them  up  with  the  order  and  keep  track  of  those  which  have 
been  sent  and  those  which  have  been  sold  before  the  order  reached  the 
bookseller.  For  this  convenience,  when  business  is  done  this  way,  1 
am  willing  to  pay  the  duty  on  dutiable  books,  but  in  some  instances, 
where  the  dutiable  books  are  few  in  number  and  they  are  of  large 
value,  I  have  them  sent  direct  to  the  library.  Under  the  former 
statute  the  ruling  of  the  customs  department  was  that,  being  ordered 
for  the  library  and  delivered  direct  to  the  library,  they  were  not 
dutiable.  The  change,  however,  has  been  made  in  section  435,  paj?f 
109,  line  9,  by  inserting  the  words  "  and  by  order."  This  prevents  any- 
body from  making  a  gift  of  any  imported  books  direct  to  any  of  the 
institutions  mentioned  unless  he  goes  around  Robin  Hood's  barn  and 
has  the  order  given  by  the  institution.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
this  insertion.  I  do  not  think  that  the  old  practice  lead  to  any  evils 
which  needed  correction. 

Par.  438.— BEAN  AND  WHEAT  SCSEENIiras. 

AMERICAN  MILLERS,  BY  WILLIAM  C.  EDOA&. 

The  Underwood  bill  puts  bran  on  the  free  hst. 

Canadian  mills  are  now  selling  bran  in  this  country  (duty  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem)  f.  o.  b.  Fort  WilUam  at  $13.50  per  ton.  The  buyer 
pays  freight  and  duty. 

In  February,  1913,  3,438  tons  of  Canadian  bran  were  shippe«i 
into  this  country.  For  11  months  ending  that  month,  these  shii^- 
ments  amounted  to  47,950  tons,  or  considerably  more  than  half  tii^ 
total  Canadian  exports  to  all  countries. 
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For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1911,  75,000  tons  of  Canadian  bran 
were  shipped  into  the  United  States.  The  price  averaged  at  least 
$15  a  ton.  Total  value,  $1,125,000.  Duty  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Revenue  therefrom  $225,000. 

Canadian  mills  ship  their  bran  here  because  there  is  no  home 
demand  for  it. 

iVmerican  mills  can  not  ship  their  bran  into  Canada  (a)  because 
there  is  a  duty  of  20  per  cent;  .(b)  because  the  demand  for  bran  in 
Canada  is  less  than  the  supply  bv  Canadian  mills. 

Why  give  Canadian  millers  a  free  bran  market,  thereby  compelling 
American  millers  to  put  up  the  price  of  flour  in  order  to  exist  ? 

Why  discriminate  against  American  millers  in  favor  of  Canadian 
millers  ? 

Why  make  the  human  pay  more  for  food  in  order  that  the  animal 
may  get  his  food  cheaper  * 

Why  sacrifice  a  revenue  of  more  than  $200,000  a  year  in  order  to 
(a)  help  Canadian  millers,  (b)  hurt  American  millers,  (c)  help  the 
animal,  (d)  hurt  the  human  ? 

Why  put  up  the  price  of  flour  by  depressing  the  price  of  bran  and 
pay  $200,000  a  year  for  doing  it  ? 


CHAKLBS  A.  KEFFEB,  ACTZNG  DIBECTOB  OF  THE  UNIVEBSITY  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE EXPEBIMENT  STATION,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

KNoxvnj.E,  May  14, 191S. 
Hon,  R.  W.  Austin, 

House  of  BepreserUaiives,  Washingtonj  D»  0. 

Deab  Mb.  Austin:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  what  seems  to 
be  a  serious  defect  in  a  minor  item  of  the  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  10,  page 
107,  line  19,  in  which  bran  and  wheat  screenings  are  included  in  the 
free  list.  Under  the  head  of  wheat  screenings,  large  quantities  of 
weeds  are  imported  as  chicken  feed  and  as  a  basis  oi  other  prepared 
stock  feeds.  Many  serious  weed  pests  are  imported  into  the  country 
by  this  means.  A  requirement  should  be  embodied  in  this  connection 
tnat  all  such  screenings  be  ground  or  otherwise  treated  so  that  they 
will  not  germinate. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  our  most  noxious  weeds  are  immigrants 
from  other  countries.  The  departments  of  agriculture  and  the 
experiment  stations  throughout  the  country  are  doing  their  best 
to  prevent  the  contamination  of  our  field  crops  and  to  eradicate  weeds 
in  general. 

I  feel  very  sure  this  matter  is  important  enough  to  receive  your 
attention. 

Par.  444.— BUCKWHEAT  AND  BUCKWHEAT  FIOUE. 

THE  BLODOETT  MILLING  CO.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS.,  BY  EBANK  H. 

BLODGETT,  PBESIDENT. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  April  18,  191S. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Ohairman  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate  ^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Sm:  In  response  to  the  permission  granted  by  your  committee  to 
American  millers  to  submit  a  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
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tariff,  we,  as  individual  millers  of  rye  and  buckwheat  products  onlv. 
desire  to  submit  this  brief  to  be  supplemented  later  as  amendments 
may  be  made  to  the  original  bill. 

Kye  and  buckwheat  milUng  is  confined  in  this  country  largely  to 
the  small  country  miller,  numerically  great,  but  possessing  plants  of 
small  capacity. 

As  a  general  proposition  the  rye  and  buckwheat  miller  is  a  member 
of  no  organization,  and  he  is  therefore  dependent  upon  his  own  indi- 
vidual  efforts  in  niacin^  before  Congress,  as  we  are  doing  now,  the 
position  in  which  ne  wiU  be  placed  should  this  proposed  tariff  become 
a  law. 

As  it  affects  us  as  individual  millers,  it  will  so  affect  all  millers  of 
rye  and  buckwheat.  We  therefore  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
committee  to  the  effect  that  this  law  will  have  not  only  upon  our 
business,  but  also  its  effect  upon  the  consumer,  who  uses,  as  well  as 
upon  the  farmer,  who  produces,  rye  and  buckwheat  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Pboposed  Tariff  in  its  Effects  Upon  Rye  and  Buckwheat 

AND  THE   PbODUCTS   ThEREOF. 

IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  PROTECT  THE  FARMER  ON  THE  RAW  HATERUL  AND 
STILL  AFFORD  FREE  TRADE  ON  THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT  TO  THZ 
CONSUMER  ? 

H.  R.  10  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  provides  that  a  duty  shall  be 
levied  against  buckwheat  of  8  cents  per  bushel,  against  rye  of  10  cents 
per  bushel,  while  permitting  the  free  unrestrict^  entry  of  the  prod- 
ucts— ^buckwheat  nour  and  ly  e  flour.  The  principle  established  oeiag 
a  duty  on  the  raw  material  with  free  entry  of  tne  finished  product. 
Against  wheat  a  duty  is  levied  of  10  cents  per  bushel,  while  wheat 
flour  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  except  from  such 
countries  as  permit  free  entry  of  our  wheat  flour.  (Great  Britain 
alone  permits  free  entry  of  our  wheat  flour.)  The  principle  established 
in  this  case  being  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  with  practically  an  equal 
duty  on  the  finished  product  with  a  reciprocal  provision  that  where  a 
country  opens  its  markets  to  our  wheat  flour  their  wheat  flour  will  be 
permitted  free  entry. 

Rye  and  buckwheat,  like  wheat,  are  known  as  breadstufis 
Treatment  accorded  to  one  breadstuff  should  be  accorded  to  all. 
Wheat  flour  is  the  universal  breadstuff  in  the  United  Stat^ 
Seventy  barrels  of  wheat  flour  are  consumed  in  the  United  States  to 
1  barrel  of  rye;  120  barrels  of  wheat  flour  are  consumed  in  the  United 
States  to  1  Darrel  of  buckwheat;  and  yet  to  reduce  the  cost  of  livings 
supply  the  **free  market  basket,"  rye  and  buckwheat  flour  (the  minor 
breadstuffs)  are  admitted  free,  while  wheat  flour  (the  major 
breadstuff)  is  taxed  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  except  when  conunl 
from  Great  Britain.  ^  What  good  reason  can  there  be  for  establkh- 
ing  a  different  principle  for  rye  and  buckwheat  and  their  product 
than  is  applied  to  wheat  and  its  products,  when  the  three  cereals  aiv 
used  for  a  common  purpose  ?  In  making  it  optional  with  any  couc- 
try  to  secure  the  privilege  of  free  entry  to  this  country  for  wheat  ioni 
bv  simply  abolishing  the  duty  on  wheat  flour  coming  from  tb 
United  States  this  proposed  tariff  bill  is  most  unjust  and  unfair  ^ 
the  farmers  and  millers  of  wheat.    But,  while  providing  for  the 
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wheat  farmers  and  millers  only  the  possibility,  it  absolutely  insures 
frojn  the  moment  it  becomes  eflfective  gross  injustice  to  our  farmers 
who  grow  and  our  millers  who  grind  rye  and  buckwheat,  with  no  re- 
ciprocal compensating  benefit  as  in  the  case  of  wheat  flour  of  opening 
possible  free  foreign  markets  for  these  cereals. 

Wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  their  products  should  all  be  taxed  or 
all  free.  What  principle  of  law  or  equity  can  justify  a  discrimina- 
tion between  the  farmer  who  produces  rye  and  buckwheat  and  the 
farmer  who  produces  wheat  ?  Between  the  miller  who  grinds  rye  and 
buckwheat  and  the  miller  who  grinds  wheat  ?  To  be  consistent  like 
treatment  should  be  accorded  to  all  breadstuffs. 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to  create  a  situation  in 
this  country  through  which  rye  and  buckwheat  shall  net  to  the  farmer 
10  cents  per  bushel  and  8  cents  per  bushel,  respectively,  above  their 
export  value  while  forcing  the  sale  price  of  rye  flour  and  buckwheat 
flour  to  a  cost  based  upon  the  export  value  by  permitting  free  entry 
of  the  product  from  exnorting  countries.  In  snort,  the  purpose  of 
this  tariff  is  to  artificially  advance  the  value  of  rye  and  Duckwheat 
grain  by  a  protective  tanff  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  product  by 
Free  trade,  apj)lying  the  Republican  principle  to  the  farmer  and  the 
Democratic  principal  to  the  consumer;  the  problem  of  harmonizing 
these  opposing  factors  being  left  to  the  domestic  miller. 

The  compliment  paid  the  domestic  miller  by  presenting  to  him  so 
difl^cult  a  problem  to  solve  is  not  undeserved.  In  these  days  of  trusts 
and  combmations  it  is  indeed  a  remarkable  and  unusual  spectacle  to 
find  an  industry  like  that  of  milling,  numbering  over  11,000  plants, 
each  of  which  has  always  enjoyed  free,  unrestricted  competition. 
The  result  of  this  situation  being  that  rye  flour,  buckwheat  flour,  and 
wheat  flour  are  and  have  been  sold  to  the  consumer  at  a  smaller 
margin  between  the  cost  of  the  grain  used  and  the  selling  price  of  the 
product  than  any  other  manufactured  food. 

Of  the  domestic  mills  those  possessing  large  capacity,  such  as  are 
known  as  the  merchant  mills,  are  almost  exclusivelv  engaged  in  the 
milling  of  wheat,  the  output  of  rye  and  buckwheat  being  confined  to 
the  country  mills  of  small  capacity  but  many  in  number.  The 
problem  presented  by  this  proposed  tariff  is  that  they  shall  pay  to 
the  farmer  10  cents  more  for  his  rye  and  8  cents  per  bushel  more  for 
his  buckwheat  than  his  foreign  competitor  is  obliged  to  pay,  and  that 
they  shall  sell  their  product  in  a  common  market  with  their  foreign 
competitor  at  an  eaual  price.  It  requires  from  6  to  6  bushels  of  rye 
grain  to  make  a  oarrel  of  rye  flour,  depending  upon  quality.  It 
requires  from  6^  to  8  bushels  of  buckwheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  buck- 
wheat flour,  depending  upon  quaUty.  The  domestic  miller  then  is 
asked  to  pay  for  the  rye  necessary  to  make  a  barrel  of  rye  flour  from 
50  to  60  cents  more  than  his  foreign  competitor  and  for  the  buck- 
wheat necessary  to  make  a  barrel  of  buckwheat  flour  from  52  to  64 
cents  per  barrel  more  than  his  foreign  competitor. 

The  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour  delivered  at  a  common  point  is  made 
up  of  tiiree  factors:  The  cost  of  the  stock  used,  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  cost  of  transportation.  It  necessarily  follows  if 
the  cost  of  the  stock,  the  first  factor  to  the  domestic  miller,  is  increased ; 
Ihat  if  he  is  to  be  placed  on  a  plane  of  equal  competition  with  his 
foreign  competitor,  he  must  possess  in  the  other  two  factors  a  com- 
pensating advantage  over  his  foreign  competitor. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  second  factor,  which  is  the  cost  of 
xaanufacture,  in  what  single  item  that  goes  to  make  up  the  cost  of 
manufacture  does  the  domestic  nuller  possess  any  advantage  over  his 
foreign  competitor?  Buildings,  equipment,  power,  labor,  uisurance, 
and  interest,  all  cost  him  as  much  or  more.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  the  domestic  miller  possesses  no  adyantage  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture that  can  offset  any  increased  cost  for  his  stock. 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  transportation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  from  what  coimtries  importations  of  buckwheat 
flour  and  rye  flour  are  probable,  and  to  compare  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  those  countries  with  our  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
ooDMnon  markets  in  our  country. 

The  United  States  produced  in  1912,  19,000,000  bushek  of  buck- 
wheat, the  land  devoted  to  this  purpose  being  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
poorest  soil,  incapable  of  producing  any  other  cereab  than  rye  and 
Duckwheat.  (Except  such  land  as  is  ordinarily  devoted  to  other 
cereals,  but  through  failure  in  seeding,  as  a  last  resort,  is  sown  to 
huckwheat,  as  very  often  occurs.)  Canada,  the  same  year,  produced 
10,000,000  bushels  of  buckwheat,  over  one-half  as  mucn  as  the 
United  States.  The  flow  of  buckwheat  in  the  United  States  is  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  75  per  cent  of  crop  being  grown  in  Pennsylvania 
-and  New  York,  the  product  thereof  being  marketed  throughout  the 
United  States  from  tne  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  Canada,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  bidk  of  the  buckwheat  is  produced  in  the  east4»rn 

Eart,  in  that  territory  immediately  north  ol  New  York  State  and 
lake  Ontario — ^in  territory  taking  exactly  the  same  rates  to  practi* 
cally  all  points  in  the  United  States  as  is  paid  by  the  domestic  buck- 
wheat. Therefore  in  the  matter  of  transportation  the  bucfcwh«'at 
millers  of  the  United  States  have  no  advantage  over  their  Canadiaii 
neighbors. 

The  United  States  produced  in  1912,  39,000,000  bushels  of  rye.  the 
principal  rye-producing  States  being  in  the  order  named,  WisconsL*.. 
Miimesota,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  of  which  the  fir** 
three  named  produced  17,000,000of  the  39,000,000  bushels.  We  there- 
fore find  that  the  minimum  price  of  rye  grain  in  the  United  Statc^^  i?  n: 
the  northern  Mississippi  Valley,  from  which  section  the  larger  portion  o: 
the  rye  flows  east  toward  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  a  coraparativoly 
small  amount  be'mg  distributed  through  the  Western  States,  including 
the  Pacific  seaboard.  Germany  and  Russia  each  year  export  more 
rye  than  is  grown  in  the  United  States.  Freight  rates  from  Ra^si» 
and  Germany  by  ocean  routes  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  less  thun 
from  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  whil*" 
freight  rates  from  Russia  and  Germany  to  our  Pacific  seaboard  an; 
but  a  minor  fraction  of  the  freight  rates  from  the  northern  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Canada  at  the  present  time  produces 
3,000,000  bushels  of  rye,  the  product  of  which  can  be  delivered  at  t!« 
Atlantic  seaboard  at  lower  rates  of  freight  than  are  in  effect  from  tb 
northern  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  With  almo>t 
unlimited  undeveloped  land  Canada,  with  the  incentive  of  the  op^^n 
market  in  the  United  States  for  her  rye  products,  can  within  a  t^j: 
produce  sufficient  rye  to  supply  the  entire  demand  in  this  countrr  U* 
lye  flour.  Since  from  all  of  these  exporting  countries  rye  flour  'ji- 
be delivered  at  our  largest  centers  of  consumption  at  a  cost  for  ircp  * 
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no  greater,  in  fact  somewhat  less,  it  is  apparent  then  that  the  domestic 
miller  possesses  no  advantage  in  cost  of  transportation  that  would 
offset  an  increased  cost  for  his  rye  grain. 

The  problem  therefore  which  has  been  presented  to  the  domestic 
miller  of  rye  and  buckwheat,  in  spite  of  nis  willingness  to  produce 
and  sell  a  food  product  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  consumer,  is 
impossible  of  solution.  To  meet  free  trade  competition  in  the  com- 
mon markets  of  this  country  he  must  buy  his  gram  on  the  same  basis 
as  his  foreign  competitor.  If  the  placing  ot  a  duty  on  rye  and  buck- 
wheat grain,  as  is  done  by  this  tarifiE,  results,  as  it  is  intended,  in  pro- 
tecting the  farmer  by  artificially  advancing  the  value  of  his  rye  and 
buckwheat,  the  domestic  miller  wHl  cease  to  exist. 

The  domestic  miller  having  been  eliminated  from  the  situation,  the 
price  of  rye  and  buckwheat  having  been  advanced  10  and  8  cents  per 
nushel,  respectively,  above  their  export  value,  the  problem  has  now 
been  shifted  to  the  farmer.  Where  will  he  find  a  market  for  his  rye 
and  buckwheat  at  these  artificial  prices  ?  The  domestic  mill,  which 
has  heretofore  constituted  the  principal  market  for  his  rye  and  buck- 
wheat, has  ceased  to  do  business.  The  foreign  miller  is  now  supplying 
our  domestic  requirement  for  rye  flour  and  buckwheat  flour.  There- 
fore the  only  market  for  the  rye  and  buckwheat  produced  in  this 
country  would  be  the  export  market.  But  the  exporter  can  only  pay 
the  export  value.  No  other  market  remains  open  for  rye  and  buck- 
wheat which  has  heretofore  been  ground  by  the  domestic  miller.  The 
farmer  therefore  finds  the  problem  presented  to  him  of  disposing  of 
his  rye  and  buckwheat  at  an  artificially  advanced  price  as  mcapable 
of  solution  as  did  the  domestic  miller,  and  he  will  therefore 4)e  obliged 
to  sell  his  rye  and  buckwheat  at  its  export  value  only. 

It  being  impossible,  therefore,  to  create  an  artificial  value  for  rye 
grain  and  buckwheat  grain  in  this  country  by  a  protective  tariff  while 
permitting  free  entry  of  the  finished  product  (because  of  the  fact  that 
the  free  entry  of  the  finished  product  will  force  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  also  to  a  free- trade  basis),  it  follows  that  the  farmer  will  be 
tlie  chief  to  suffer  under  this  tariff.  The  domestic  miller  of  rye  and 
buckwheat  will  not  cease  to  exist,  but  he  by  no  means  escapes  injury 
for  the  reason  that  while  the  rye  and  buckwheat  will  be  forced  to  an 
export  level  in  this  country,  he  is  forced  to  divide  the  trade  with  his 
foreign  competitor  who  possesses  a  certain  advantage  over  him  in  the 
cotit  of  transportation  to  such  markets  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards.  While  this  bill  provides  for  free  entry  of  wheat 
flour  only  from  such  countries  as  permit  free  entry  of  our  wheat  flour, 
thus  offering  new  markets  for  our  wheat  flour,  no  such  restrictive 
clause  is  put  upon  importations  of  rye  flour  and  buckwheat  flour. 
They  are  permitted  absolutely  free  and  unrestricted  entry  with  no 
reciprocal  advantage  of  the  opening  of  possible  new  foreign  markets 
for  our  domestic  rye  and  buckwheat.  The  trade  of  the  domestic 
miller  of  rye  and  buckwheat  wiU,  therefore,  be  reduced  by  the  exact 
amount  of  the  rye  flour  and  buckwheat  flour  that  is  imported  into 
this  country. 

Tlie  paternal  policy  of  Germany,  the  leading  country  in  the  milling 
of  rye,  toward  its  millers  h  exemplified  in  its  '*  drawback"  law,  which, 
because  of  its  peculiar  provisions,  really  results  in  paying  a  boimty  on 
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all  flour  exported.  United  States  Consul  Morgan,  of  Amsterdam, 
has  in  his  reports  to  our  Federal  Grovernment  called  especial  attention 
to  this  matter;  while  the  Northwestern  Miller,  of  Minneapolis,  said 
in  its  issue  of  December  9,  1908,  of  this  poUcy: 

Under  this  system  it  is  not  surprising  that  German  mills  are  growing  at  a  npid  rate. 
The  more  high-grade  flour  the  Grerman  miUer  exports  the  greater  his  profit.  He  oo 
sell  it  without  regard  to  competition.  The  maigin  of  47  cents  (bounty)  allows  them 
to  underseU  aU  competitors. 

Our  propos?eil  tariif  law  permits  free,  unrestricted  entry  from  all 
coxmtrit^  of  rye  flour  and  would  not  exclude  this  *' bounty-paid"  rve 
flour  of  iieruiany.  For  that  portion  of  the  proposed  tariff  law  appfv- 
iui:  to  imports  frv^m  bounty-paying  countries  only  applies  to  dutiable 
comuKHlities  and  does  not  apply  to  the  free  list.  Nor  do  we  believe 
wvniKl  the  '\lumpintr  clause"  be  effective,  because  the  cost  of  manu- 
faotuiv  to  tiie  German  miller  is  reduced  on  his  total  output  (includin!: 
that  solvl  for  domestic  consumption  as  weU  as  for  export)  by  just  the 
aitu^unt  of  the  bount\"  paid. 

In  time  of  crop  failure  in  this  country  the  domestic  market  for  rve 
flour  and  buckwlieat  flour  would  be  entirely  lost  on  basis  of  this  ta^ii' 
by  the  domestic  miUer  to  the  foreign  miller,  for  it  is  obvious  tliat  the 
domestic  miller  could  not  pay  the  same  price  as  the  foreign  miller  for 
the  same  rye  and  buckwheat  grain,  sell  his  product  in  a  common  mar- 
ket, and  stiU  pay  a  duty  to  the  Government  amounting  to  from 
50  to  60  cents  per  barrel  on  his  rye  flour  and  52  to  64  cents  per  barrel 
on  his  buckwheat  flour.  Competition  from  the  domestic  miller 
would  be  eliminated  and  our  consumers  would  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  miUers. 

This  tariff  having  reduced  the  value  of  rje  and  buckwheat  to  an 
export  basis,  having  sacrificed  the  domestic  miller  by  dividing  liis 
trade  with  the  foreigner,  has  resulted,  we  will  assume,  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  rye  flour  and  buckwheat  flour  to  a  minimum  basis.  Hay 
ing  done  all  this,  who  is  benefited?  The  consumer?  But  who  is 
the  consumer  of  rye  flour  and  buckwheat  flour  in  this  countiy  ?  Four- 
fifths  of  the  rye  flour  used  in  the  United  States  reaches  the  actual 
consumer  in  tne  shape  of  rye  bread  baked  not  at  his  home,  but  at 
the  local  bakery.  Heretofore  fluctuations  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  dollars  per  barrel  in  the  price  of  rye  flour  have  not  affected  the 
price  charged  by  the  baker  for  a  loaf  of  rye  bread.  With  rye  flour 
to-day  a  dollar  per  barrel  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  consumer  pap 
to-day  the  same  for  his  loaf  of  rye  bread  that  he  did  then.  Therefore 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  rye  flour  will  not  affect  the  actual  consumer, 
but  will  only  increase  the  profits  of  the  baker.  Half  of  the  buckwheat 
flour  milled  in  the  United  States  goes  direct  to  the  mixers  of  so-callM 
"self-rising  buckwheat,*'  where  the  pure  buckwheat  loses  its  identity, 
being  blended  with  wheat  flour  and  com  flour,  the  resultant  mixture 
being  put  out  in  1  and  2  pound  packages  to  the  actual  consumer,  so 
that  even  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  buckwheat  flour  wouM, 
as  far  as  50  per  cent  of  the  output  is  concerned,  be  of  no  benefit  what- 
ever to  the  actual  consumer,  but  would  result  only  in  increasing  tlie 
profits  of  the  mixer.  The  remaining  half  of  the  buckwheat  reacha 
the  actual  consumer  in  packages  ranging  from  2  to  10  pounds,  oa 
which  the  reduction  in  cost  of  50  cents  per  barrel  would  make  a  dii* 
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ference  of  from  one-half  to  2^  cents  per  package,  a  diflFerence  so 
slight  that  it  would  certainly  be  absorbed  by  the  middlemen  between 
the  miller  and  consumer. 

It  has  heretofore  been  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  foster 
domestic  manufacture,  a  policy  which  it  now  not  only  proposes  to 
reverse,  but,  as  represented  by  that  portion  of  this  tariff  appljdng  to 
rye,  buckwheat,  and  its  products,  it  nas  adopted  a  policy  discrimma- 
tory  in  the  extreme.  For  the  enactment  of  this  tariif  into  law  invites 
the  domestic  rye  and  buckwheat  miller  to  move  into  Canada,  where 
he  will  be  able  to  buy  rye  and  buckwheat  always  at  their  export 
value;  where  he  can  secure  buildings,  equipment,  labor,  and  in  fact 
every  item  that  goes  to  make  up  the  cost  of  manufacture  for  less 
monev  than  they  can  be  obtained  m  the  United  States.  It  invites  him 
to  help  support  in  the  taxes  that  he  will  pay  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, and  exempts  him,  if  he  moves,  from  paying  any  of  the  steadily 
increasing  taxes  now  levied  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
It  goes  further,  it  assures  him,  if  he  moves  to  Canada,  that  he  need 
fear  no  competition  from  the  domestic  millers  in  the  United  States  in 
the  buying  of  his  rye  and  buckwheat,  for  the  tariff  makes  prohibitive 
Canadian  rye  and  buckwheat  to  the  domestic  miller  of  the  United 
States. 

Speaking  as  individual  millers  of  rye  and  buckwheat,  we  ask  no 
favors,  but  we  do  ask  for  justice:  that  we  be  not  discriminated 
against  because  we  are  domestic  millers. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  revenue,  a  duty  is  placed  on 
rye  and  buckwheat  grain,  we  ask  that  a  compensating  duty  oe  placed 
upon  the  products,  for  without  such  compensating  auty  neitner  for 
protection  nor  for  revenue  will  a  duty  on  the  grain  be  enective. 

If  it  seems  more  essential  that  these  products  be  allowed  free  entry, 
we  ask  that  they  be  allowed  free  entry  only  from  such  countries  as 
allow  free  entry  of  our  rye  flour  ana  buckwheat  flour,  so  that  in 
dividing  our  home  market  with  the  foreigner  we  may  have  the  recip- 
rocal opportunity  of  entering  the  foreign  niarket  free,  and  that  we 
bJso  be  given  free  entry  of  the  raw  material — rye  and  buckwheat 
Train — so  that  if  necessary  we  may  mill  imported  grain  on  an  equal 
basis  ¥dth  the  foreigner. 

But  in  either  event  we  ask  that  rye  and  buckwheat,  with  their 
products,  be  accorded  like  treatment  with  wheat  and  its  product. 
Ml  three  are  *' breads  tuffs,"  used  for  a  common  purpose,  and  no 
policy,  political  or  economical,  can  warrant — no  prmciple  of  law  or 
equity  can  justify — a  tariff  that  discriminates  between  the  farmer 
md  miller  of  rj^e  and  buckwheat  and  the  farmer  and  miller  of  wheat. 

We  have  the  utmost  faith  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  and 
he  President  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  in  this  tariff  the 
greatest  sood  to  the  greatest  number,  and  we  therefore  trust,  in 
new  of  the  statements  we  have  made,  that  your  committee  may 
ind  it  advisable  to  so  amend  the  proposed  law  that  fair  and  equi- 
able  treatment  will  be  accorded  not  only  to  the  consumer,  but  to 
he  farmer  who  produces  and  the  miller  who  grinds  the  rye  and 
)uckwheat  of  this  country. 
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Janbsvillb,  Wis.,  AprU  21  ^  WIS. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Ohmrman  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senaie,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Since  our  brief  was  written  outlining  the  probable  eflFect  of 
the  proposed  tariff  upon  those  interested  m  rye,  buckwheat,  and 
the  products  thereof — the  farmer,  the  miller,  and  the  consumer— 
an  amendment  has  been  proposed  and  accepted  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  will,  no  doubt,  have 
the  support  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  free  entry  of  rye  and  buckwhe&t 
grain  into  this  country,  whereas  the  original  bill  provides  for  a  dutj' 
of  10  cents  per  bushel  on  rye  and  8  cents  per  bushel  on  buckwheat. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  change  the  situation  but  slightly. 
The  position  of  the  farmer  is  unaffected,  for,  as  we  have  shown,  under 
the  provision  of  the  original  bill  free  entry  of  rye  flour  and  buckwheai 
flour  would  necessarily  force  the  value  of  tne  grain  to  an  export 
level.  The  export  level,  representing  the  minimum  possible  value 
for  the  grain,  'mil  remain  unchanged  and  unaffected  by  the  free  entry 
of  the  grain.  The  position  of  the  miller  is  improved  to  the  extent 
that  he  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bounty-paid  flour  from  Germany)  in  the  grinding  of 
imported  grain  for  aeUvery  in  our  domestic  markets,  and,  furUier. 
he  is  at  all  times  assured  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  grain.  The  con- 
sumer is  affected  to  the  extent  of  being  assured  of  domestic  mill 
competition  at  all  times. 

The  result  of  this  bill,  as  amended,  will  be  to  reduce  to  its  export 
value  the  price  of  rye  and  buckwheat  grain;  to  divide  the  liome 
markets  of  this  country  for  rye  and  buckwheat  products  between  the 
domestic  and  foreign  miller;  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  baker  and  the 
blender  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  ana  miller,  with  no  lower  cort 
to  the  actual  consumer. 

In  view  of  these  most  unsatisfactory  results  to  all  three  interested 
parties — ^the  farmer,  the  miller,  and  the  consumer — we  submit  the 
following  questions,  which  to  us  seem  worthy  of  your  consideration: 

Is  it  a  wise  economic  policy  to  force  a  division  of  the  home  market 
of  this  country  between  the  domestic  and  foreign  miller  withont 
exacting  in  return  a  reciprocal  privilege  ? 

Is  it  a  wise  economic  policy  to  open  our  markets  freely  to  the 
"bounty-paid"  exports  of  Germany,  or  any  other  country? 

Is  it  a  wise  economic  policy  that  forces  to  an  export  level  the  value 
of  rye  and  buckwheat  in  this  country,  demoralizing  the  business  of  the 
farmer  and  the  miller,  with  no  compensating  benefit  to  the  actuJ 
consumer? 

Is  it  a  just  and  equitable  policy  that  sharply  discriminates  betvwn 
breadstun  cereals  used  for  a  common  purpose — a  policy  that  taxes 
wheat  (the  major  cereal)  and  its  products,  but  permits  free  entry  d 
rye  and  buckwneat  (the  minor  cereals)  and  their  products ! 

Is  it  a  just  and  equitable  policy  that  unreasonably  discrimiiuit^ 
between  the  farmer,  the  miller,  and  the  consumer  of  ryo  and  buck- 
wheat, and  the  farmer,  the  miller,  and  the  consumer  of  wheat  I 

Believing  that  with  a  clear  understiinding  of  the  various  factum 
governing  this  problem  a  solution  far  more  just  and  equitable  to  il- 
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ijoncerned  can  be  secured,  we  present  this  supplementary  statement 
to  your  committee. 


JOHN  W.  BTON,  ELMIBA,  N.  T. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Ayril  14,  1913. 

The  buckwheat  millers  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
in  convention  this  day — 

Resolvedf  Tiiat  whereas  the  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  10,  as  reported,  places  a  duty  of  8  cents 
i  bushel  on  buckwheat  grain,  while  admitting  buckwneat  flour  free  of  duty,  such  a 
July  being  equivalent  to  52  cents  per  barrel  on  an  average  requirement  of  6i  bushels 
)f  buckwheat  grain  per  barrel  of  flour  of  the  manufactured  product,  is  discriminatory 
Lud  will  result  in  driving  out  of  the  business  the  buckwheat  millers  of  this  country. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  this  association,  representing  80  per  cent 
)f  the  output  of  buckwheat  flour  and  representing  the  principal  buckwheat-growing 
jection  of  the  country,  that  either  buckwheat  grain  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
jit  in  the  event  of  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  bushel  being  placed  on  grain  a  compensatory 
luty  of  52  cents  per  barrel  be  placed  on  flour. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  members  of  the  association  to  ask  for  any  specific  protec- 
tion for  their  business,  but  they  only  ask  that  they  be  placed  on  a  parity  with  foreign 
millersu 


J.  H.  STaAIT  MILLINa  CO.,  CANISTEO,  N.  T.,  BT  J.  A.  COBBETT. 

SECBETABT. 

Canisteo,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  1913. 
Senator  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sik:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  unjust  dis- 
crimination shown  against  buckwheat-flour  nuuers  in  the  new  tariff 
bill,  in  that  it  imposes  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  bushel  on  buckwheat 
erain  and  allows  buckwheat  flour  in  free  of  duty.  On  the  basis  of  7 
bushels  of  buckwheat  required  to  make  1  barrel  of  the  high  grade 
of  flour  which  we  make,  tnis  duty  on  the  grain  and  free  flour  works  a 
bandicap  against  the  miller  in  this  country  of  66  cents  per  barrel, 
which  you  can  readily  see  they  can  not  stand  and  which  would  put  all 
the  buckwheat  millers  in  this  country  out  of  business.  We  do  not 
ask  for  protection  on  flour  and  no  duty  on  grain;  all  we  ask  is  for  an 
equal  show  with  the  Canadian  miller.  If  you  let  the  duty  of  8  cents 
per  bushel  stand  on  the  buckwheat  ^ain,  then  impose  an  equal  duty 
of  56  cents  per  barrel  on  the  flour,  or  if  you  let  the  flour  in  free  of  duty, 
then  let  the  grain  in  without  duty. 


Par.  449.— CALCIX7M  CARBIDE. 

OBBOON  ACSTTLBNE  UQHTINa  CO.  (INC.),  FOBTLAND,  OBEQ.,  BT 

C.  B.  PXBKINS,  PBESIDXNT. 

PoBTLAND,  Obeo.,  AprU  21,  1913, 
Hon.  Qeo.  E.  Chaicbeblain, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEaB  Sib:  We  address  you  in  behalf  of  over  1,000  customers  of 
ours  throHghout  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  as  much  as  they  are  iisers  of 
our  acetylene  generators,  and  compelled  to  purchase  calcium  carbide 
bom  the  Carbide  Trust  to  enable  them  to  operate  same. 
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We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  vital  necessity  of  placing 
calcium  carbide  on  the  free  list,  which  would  then  enable  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  product  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Aus- 
tralia to  compete  with  the  monopoly  now  existing  in  this  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  over  200,000  rural  homes  lighted 
with  acetylene,  and  if  carbide  was  reduced  to  a  reasonable  figure  it 
would  enable  millions  of  rural  homes  to  use  this  gas  for  lighting, 
cooking,  and  heating,  with  the  same  advantage  that  manufactured 
gas  is  now  used  in  the  cities  of  this  country. 

At  present  there  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  placed  on 
carbide,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  foreign  manufacturers  of 
carbide  to  compete.  Carbide  retails  here  at  the  very  unreasonable 
price  of  $5  per  100  pounds,  or  in  ton  lots  $95.  We  are  informed  on 
reliable  soiirces,  that  the  average  cost  of  burning  carbide  will  not 
exceed  $3.50  per  ton — that  is,  where  water  is  used  for  generating 
the  power.  To  verify  this  to  a  certain  extent  we  inclose  a  clipping 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  November  10,  1912. 

We  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  users  of  generators  in  this 
State,  and  will  expect  some  action  be  taken  on  your  part  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  this  product  if  not  to  place  it  upon  tne  free  list. 

We  have  also  addressed  Senator  Lane  on  this  subject. 


[From  New  York  Timee,  Sunday,  Nov.  10, 1912.] 

A  PBOprr  OP  125,000,000 — Billings  and  Friends  Said  to  Have  Made  It  ok  Cab- 
bide  Stock. 

Chicago,  November  9. 

According  to  reports  current  in  La  Salle  Street,  Charles  K.  G.  BillingB,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  but  now  of  New  York,  and  a  group  of  Chicago  and  New  York  friends,  have 
made  a  profit  of  $25,000,000  by  investments  in  the  stock  of  the  Union  Carbide  Sala 
Co.,  whose  stock  is  setting  a  sensational  pace. 

Shares  which  they  bought  for  $30  advanced  to  $324  and  brought  them  profite  of 
$22,229,880.  A  stock  melon  of  $1,089,780  was  cut  in  Mav,  making  the  total  namber 
of  outstanding  shares  119,860.  On  recent  quotations  this  stock  has  an  aggregate 
value  of  $28,472,240. 

These  huge  indicated  profits  of  Mr.  Billings  and  his  friends  are  made  the  more 
interesting  by  a  story  which  was  current  at  the  time  the  company  was  oi^ganiced,  to 
the  effect  that  $318,000  realized  from  the  sale  of  bonds  represented  practically  Ui« 
sole  cash  investment  in  the  business. 


E.  F.  PEICE,  VICE  FBESIDEVT  AND  GENEEAL  XANAaEB    UHIOV  CAEBIBE 
CO.,  FORTY-SECOND  STREET  BUILDINa,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  May  12,  1911 

Historical. — Calcium  carbide  is  commercially  a  comparatively  nev 

Eroduct,  produced  only  in  electric  furnaces,  and  was  first  discoverv«i 
y  a  small  research  company  which  was  experimenting  in  Xorlh 
Carolina  about  20  years  ago.  Following  its  discovery  in  18^,  it  re- 
quired many  years  of  effort  in  experimenting  and  developing  eci»- 
nomical  processes  of  manufacture  and  in  finding  suitable  use?  for 
the  product,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  the  production  of  acetylene  p> 
Wholly  new  businesses  had  to  be  developed  and  new  processes  of 
manufacture  and  illumination  invented  before  a  market  was  ma^^^ 
for  calcium  carbide.    It  took  more  than  10  years  of  such  work,  with 
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the  investment  of  very  large  sums,  before  the  calcium  carbide  in- 
dustry could  be  said  to  be  upon  a  commercial  basis.  Within  the  last 
10  years,  however,  the  growth  and  development  of  this  business  have 
been  such,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  generally  throughout  Europe 
(where  large  quantities  of  cheap  water  power  are  available),  that  it 
has  become  an  important  industry  employing  thousands  of  men.  For 
instance,  upward  of  40  of  such  manufacturing  plants  have  been 
established  in  Europe. 

Uses. — Calcium  carbide,  when  brought  into  contact  with  water  in 
suitable  generators,  produces  the  gas  known  as  acetylene.  The  most 
generally  recognized  use  for  acetylene  is  in  the  lighting  of  automo- 
bile headlights,  yachts,  and  railroad  cars.  In  the  metal-working 
trades  it  is  also  largely  used  in  conjunction  with  oxygen  for  cutting 
and  welding  and  has  greatly  reduced  the  manufacturing  cost  oi 
many  operations  in  these  trades.  Another  use  is  for  portable  lamps, 
including  mine  lighting,  where,  owing  to  its  superior  quality  and 
economy,  its  use  has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  popular,  and 
where  it  comes  into  competition  with  the  oils  and  candles  of  the 
petroleum  refiners.  Still  other  uses  are  for  isolated  lighting  of  resi- 
dences, hotels,  large  institutions,  army  posts,  and  for  town  lighting. 

Bow  and  where  made. — Calcium  carbide  is  a  chemical  compound 
of  calcium  and  carbon.  The  chief  raw  materials  (lime  and  some 
form  of  carbon,  such  as  coke,  coal,  or  charcoal)  are  widely  distrib- 
uted in  every  country,  and  are  available  to  all  and  absolutely  in- 
capable of  monopolization.  This  product  can  be  made  only  by  the 
high  temperature  obtainable  in  electric  furnaces.  To  heat  such  elec- 
tric furnaces  requires  the  hydro-electric  energy  of  thousands  of  elec- 
trical horsepower,  and  the  process  is  continuous.  So  much  electric 
power  is  re<juired  that  the  cost  of  such  power  is  one  of  the  largest 
items.  For  instance,  one  electrical  horsepower  working  continuously 
for  an  entire  year  is  required  to  produce  between  1  and  1^  tons 
of  calcium  carbide.  Many  electrical  furnaces  now  utilize  continu- 
ously as  much  as  10,0(X)  horsepower  each,  which  is  probably  more 
than  the  power  required  to  operate  the  entire  street-railway  system 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  The  location  of  such  manufacturing 
plants  being  primarily  influenced  by  the  availability  of  hydro-elec- 
tric power,  this  industry  has  become  established  in  the  United  States 
at  the  points  where  large  quantities  of  electrical  power  were  first 
available,  i.  e.,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  at  Saint  Mary's  Falls,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich. ;  and  at  Duluth,  Minn. ;  the  two  principal  manu- 
facturers now  actively  engaged  in  this  business  in  the  United  States 
being  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  with  works  at  the  two  former  points, 
and  American  Carbolite  Co.,  with  works  at  the  city  of  Duluth.    The 

rroduct  of  these  two  companies  is  sold  generally  throughout  the 
Tnited  States  upon  a  competitive  basis,  and  there  is  no  understand- 
ing or  agreement  between  them  as  to  prices  or  as  to  division  of  terri- 
tory. These  two  companies,  directly  and  indirectly,  afford  employ- 
ment to  between  3,000  and  4,000  men  (no  women  and  children),  many 
of  whom  are  highly  skilled,  and  all  of  whom,  by  reason  of  the  com- 
plications of  the  process  and  the  necessity  for  careful  manipulation, 
rec('ive  more  than  the  average  rate  of  pay  prevailing  in  their  re- 
spective communities  for  similar  classes  of  labor. 

Tfzriif  on  calcium  carbide, — When  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  was 
passed  calcium  carbide  was  little  more  than  a  chemical  curiosity,  and 
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hence  no  special  provision  was  made  for  it,  and  it  therefore  fell 
naturally  under  one  of  the  basket  clauses  of  the  chemical  schedule 
as  a  chemical  compound  duitable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.     When 
the  Payne  bill  was  passed,  in  1909,  the  same  proceeding  was  fol- 
lowed, and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  one  requested  either  a  decrease  or 
an  increase  in  the  rate.    It  was  therefore  left  in  the  basket  clause  of 
the  chemical  schedule,  paragraph  3  of  the  Payne  Tariff  Act.  dutiable 
at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    On  the  other  hand,  possibly  by  inad- 
vertence, the  Underwood  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  places  calcium 
carbide  on  the  free  list  in  paragraph  449,  though  it  bears  no  relation, 
either  in  nature,  quality,  or  use,  to  the  other  compounds  enumerated 
in  paragraph  449.     If  placing  calcium  carbide  in  this  paragraph 
with  calcium  nitrate  (which  is  chiefly  used  as  a  fertilizer)  on  tiie 
free  list  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  was  not  the  result  of  a 
mistake,  it  must  have  been  due  to  misapprehension  or  incomplete 
information.    This  action  may  have  been  influenced  somewhat  by  the 
absence  of  statistical  records  showing  imports.    The  fact  is  that 
until  the  middle  of  last  year  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  in 
the  United  States  and  in  various  other  countries  of  the  world  was 
covered  by  patents,  which  prevented  the  free  importati(m  of  this 
product  into  the  United  States.    Due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  10 
years  of  the  life  of  the  patents  were  devoted  to  experimental  and 
development  work  in  connection  both  with  the  manufacture  of  and 
the  finding  of  a  market  for  the  product,  the  effective  and  beneficial 
life  of  the  patents  was  limited  to  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  their 
life,  as  before  that  time  the  volume  of  business  was  exceedingly  small 
and  the  profit  therefrom  negligible.    These  patents,  however,  expired 
in  the  United  States  about  the  middle  of  last  year,  and  -there  is  now 
nothing  to  prevent  the  free  importation  and  sale  of  calcium  carbide 
throughout  the  United  States.    No  records  are  available  as  to  im- 
ports since  the  patents  expired,  but  these  have  probably  been  smiall  by 
reason  of  the  extremely  prosperous  condition  of  European  domestic 
and  export  trade.    As  soon,  however,  as  there  is  any  slackne^  in 
general  business  conditions  in  European  countries  the  American 
market  will  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  and  disposal  of  the  European 
manufacturers.     With  calcium  carbide  on  the  free  list,  obviously  onr 
Government  will  obtain  no  revenue,  whereas  the  existing  duty  of  23 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  a  revenue  duty  and  should  be  maintained. 
Furthermore,  a  study  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  does  not  disclose  a  single  reference  to  calcium  carbide^  nor 
any  reguest  for  either  a  reduction  or  an  advance  in  the  present  rate. 
Calcium  carbide  is  not  a  fertilizer. — As  heretofore  stated,  calcium 
carbide  is  almost  wholly  used  in  the  United  States  in  the  production 
of  acetylene  gas,  which  at  all  times  comes  in  active  competition  with 
the  oils  and  candles  of  the  petroleum  refiners.     However,  during  the 
past  few  years  another  use  has  been  found  for  calcium  carbide,  viz, 
as  one  of  the  materials  used  for  the  production  of  a  fertilizing  com- 
pound, the  chemical  name  of  which  is  '^calcium  cyanamid,"  but 
which  is  ordinarily  referred  to  as  '4ime  nitrogen.'*     Patents  covering 
the  production  and  use  of  this  product  have  been  taken  out  in  prac- 
tically all  countries  of  the  world,  and  hence  under  these  patents  \\s 
manufacture,  use,  and  sale,  as  between  the  different  countries,  are 
absolutely  controlled,  the  prices  are  fixed,  and  the  markets  subdi- 
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videcl.  The  patent  rights  covering  this  business  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  owned  by  a  company  in  which  we  have  no  interest. 
Several  years  ago,  before  such  company  built  its  own  plant  in  Canada, 
and  when  we  had  some  surplus  works  capacity,  we  endeavored  to 
negotiate  a  contract  to  supply  that  company  with  some  of  the  cal- 
i-ium  carbide  which  it  required,  but  under  the  conditions  of  cost  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States  we  were  unable  to  get  this  business, 
though  we  made  a  quotation  of  practically  cost.  At  that  time  the 
Ajnerican  Cyanamide  Co.  decided  to  manufacture  its  own  calcium 
•arbide,  and,  among  other  reasons,  on  account  of  the  availabiUty  of 
[•heap  electric  power,  decided  to  build  its  first  large  plant  on  this  con- 
tinent, not  in  the  United  States,  but  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
boundary  at  Niagara  Falls,  where  it  has  since  constructed  a  very  large 
works,  which  it  utilizes  in  manufacturing  calcium  cyanamid  for  the 
LTnit-ed  States  market. 

This  occurred  about  four  years  ago  when  the  Payne  Tariff  Act 
eras  pending,  and  at  that  time  the  American  Cyanamide  Co.  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  place  calcium  cyanamid  (lime  nitrogen)  on  the 
free  list,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  a  fertiUzer,  and  because  they  de- 
iired  to  manufacture  the  product  for  this  market  in  Canada.  In 
their  petition  (printed  in  Vol.  I,  pp.  92-95,  of  the  tariff  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
jeatatives,  60th  Cong.,  1908-9)  they  stated  as  follows: 

*  *  *  A  careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  premises  discloses  the  fact 
t.hat  the  cheapest  power  occurrea  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  that 
lime,  coke,  and  labor  and  other  features  favored  such  a  location  above  all  otiiers.  The 
x>mpany  is  therefore  planning  to  erect  extensive  works  at  this  location,  involving  an 
luilav  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  will  increase  from  time  to  time  as  the  industry 
ievelops.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Every  ton  of  it  requires  two-thirds  of  an  electrical  horsepower 
to  proauce,  and  this  power  can  be  obtained  40  per  cent  cheaper  on  the  Canadian  side 
it  r^iagara  Falls  than  on  the  American  side,  and  other  savings  in  cost  can  be  effected 
It  that  point  which  are  not  possible  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Having  the  market  protected  by  patents,  they  undoubtedly  elected 
i^isely  to  have  calcium  cyanamid  placed  on  the  free  list  and  to  build 
their  plant  in  Canada,  because  the  product  could  be  manufactured 
there  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States  for  the  reason  that, 
among  other  things,  hydro-ekctric  power  can  be  contracted  for  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary  at  Niagara  Falls  for  one-third  less 
than  the  same  power  can  be  obtained  for  on  the  American  side  at 
that  point. 

Thi-re  is  no  calcium  cyanamid  prcduccd  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  ever  will  be,  because  it  certainly  can  be 
manufactured  abroad  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  and  being 
a  fertilizer  and  now  on  the  free  list,  it  is  not  likely  that  Congress  wiu 
place  a  tariff  U]>on  it.  Wherever  this  product  is  made,  the  calcium 
rarbiele  used  in  its  manufacture  is  produced  at  the  same  point,  and  it 
is  undesirable  and  economically  impossible  to  manufacture  calcium 
t'arbide  at  one  point  and  the  calcium  cyanamid  at  some  other  distant 
point.  For  instance,  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  manufacture  cal- 
cium carbide  abroad  and  ship  it  to  this  country  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  calcium  cyanamid,  for  the  simple' reason  that  calcium 
farbide  has  to  be  shipped  in  heavy,  jacketed,  water-tight,  metel  pack- 
ages, costing  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton  of  calcium  carbide,  and  these 
piackages  and  this  expense  would  be  absolutely  wasted,  since  calcium 
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cyanamid,  which  is  not  readily  aflFected  by  water,  does  not  require 
to  be  so  shipped.  Therefore,  placing  calcium  carbide  upon  the  free 
list  merely  because  calcium  cyanamid  happens  to  be  on  the  free  list 
will  serve  no  useful  purpose;  will  produce  no  revenue  to  the  Govrni- 
ment;  will  not  enable  calcium  cyanamid  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  from  calcium  carbide  produced  abroad;  will  not  affect 
the  price  of  calcium  cyanamid  in  the  Am:^rican  market ;  and  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  crippling  the  calcium  carbide  industry  in  the  l'nito<l 
States  and  driving  all  future  development  and  enlargement  of  this 
business  to  Norway,  Austria,  or  Canada. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principal  use  for 
calcium  carbide  the  worid  over  is  not  in  the  production  of  calcium 
cyanamid,  but  for  illumination,  heating,  welding,  and  cutting  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  .^.merican  market  is  being  supplied  by  two  com- 
{)anies  which  not  only  compete  with  each  otner,  but  with  all  other 
orms  of  illumination,  chiefly  with  the  products  of  the  oil  companitv 
Finally,  it  is  no  more  inconsistent  to  place  a  revenue  duty  of  20  or  J.S 
per  cent  upon  calcium  carbide,  even  though  calcium  cyanamid  be 
on  the  free  list,  than  it  is  to  place  such  duties  on  many  of  the  product* 
used  in  the  manufacture  oi  calcium  carbide,  i.  e.,  electrodes,  shwt 
steel,  tin  plate,  etc.,  with  calcium  carbide  upon  the  free  list  as  pn»- 
posed.  In  other  words,  all  tariff  biQs  contam  such  apparent  incun- 
sistencies.  Placing  calcium  carbide  upon  the  free  list  can  only  be  of 
theoretical  advantage,  while  actually  it  will  work  untold  injurv'  to  a 
newly  established  American  industry  and  thus  prove  wholly  <\^' 
advantageous. 

Labor  and  power  costs, — Calcium  carbide  and  other  electric-furnace 
products  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  nearly  every  European 
country.  The  manufacturers  in  certain  of  these  countries  have  satis- 
factory home  markets,  which  are  amply  protected  by  high  tariff  ratei^. 
These  conditions  apply  to  France  and  Italy.  On  the  other  hand. 
certain  of  the  European  countries  have  an  abundance  of  cheap  power, 
with  smaller  home  markets.  These  latter  conditions  applv  to  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  southern  Austria.  Of  these,  the  conoitions  in 
Norway  are  perhaps  most  favorable,  because  it  has  magnificent  water 
powers,  operating  under  high  heads  and  under  the  most  economical 
conditions,  both  as  to  cost  of  construction  and  of  maintenance  and 
operation,  delivering  the  world's  cheapest  hydroelectric  power  tn 
deep-water  ports,  which  are  ice  free  and  available  the  year  round. 
Norway,  in  the  opinion  of  experts  familiar  with  the  subject,  is  d<?s- 
tined  to  be  the  controlling  influence  in  the  electrochemical  and  electro- 
metallurgical  industries  of  the  world.  Having  small  home  markets 
the  manufacturers  in  Norway  may  make  very  Tow  domestic  price?  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  low  valuations  where  the  tariffs  of  con- 
suming countries  are  on  the  ad  valorem  basis.  In  the  manufacture 
of  calcium  carbide  and  other  heavy  electric- furnace  products,  such  ft? 
certain  ferroalloys,  e.  g.,  ferrosilicon,  the  largest  inoividual  items  of 
cost  are  labor  and  electric  power. 

During  1911  we  had  a  careful  investigation  made  of  the  eonditior..- 
pertaining  to  the  electric-furnace  industry  in  Europe,  This  in\<^- 
tigation  was  made  by  a  well-known  European  consulting  engineer  <>f 
the  highest  standing,  who  has  probably  designed  more  plants  for  the 
production  of  electric-furnace  products  than  any  other  individ'  aI. 
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having  designed,  built,  and  operated  plants  in  Norway,  Austria,  and 
ekewhere  in  Europe,  and  he  is  therefore  entirely  "^  familiar  with 
European  conditions.  His  report  shows  that  an  experienced  electric 
furnace  man  in  European  works  receives  $370  per  year.  Our  process 
is  continuous,  and  our  furnacemen  work  8-hour  shifts,  whereas 
many  European  works  operate  on  the  12-hour  basis.  Comparing  the 
labor  cost  in  Europe,  as  shown  by  this  European  engineer's  report, 
with  our  actual  labor  cost,  shows  that  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of 
product  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  2.6  times  as  much  as 
the  labor  cost  in  European  works.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
wages  of  labor  in  Norway  and  in  Bosnia,  Austria  (where  many  of 
the  workmen  are  Turks),  are  considerably  lower  than  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  where  diversified  manufacturing  is  largely 
carried  on.  These  large  Norwegian  and  Austrian  electrochemical 
and  electrometallurgical  works  are,  however,  chiefly  owned  by  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English  capitalists. 

Relative  to  the  cost  ot  electric  power  in  Europe,  this  same  con- 
sulting engineer's  report  shows  that  such  power  can  be  obtained  in 
large  olocks  for  $8  per  electrical  horsepower  per  year,  and  in  some 
cases  for  less.  Other  sources  of  information  state  that  such  power  is 
obtainable  for  as  low  as  $5.  We  have  a  bona  fide  offer  to-day  for  a 
large  block  of  power  in  Norway  at  $7  per  electrical  horsepower  per 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  electric  power  at  Niagara 
Falls  to  large^  users  has  been  $16  to  $18  per  electrical  horsepower  per 
year,  and  mis  price  shows  a  tendency  to  increase,  and  power  is 
now  quoted  there  on  the  American  side  at  $20.  On  the  other  hand, 
power  on  the  Canadian  side  at  Niagara  Falls  is  very  much  cheaper, 
and  the  Dominion  Government  is,  in  fact,  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  industries  in  Canada  by  enabling  power  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Canadian  power  companies  at  very  reasonable  prices,  being  in 
fact  one-third  cheaper  than  the  same  power  can  be  obtained  on  the 
American  side.  Tnese  conditions  would  be  certain  to  cause  the 
electrochemiqal  and  electrometallurgical  industries  to  largely  expand 
in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  United  States  market 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  even  these  Canadian  plants  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  manufacturing  plants  located  in  Norway.  In  order  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Norway,  the  following  figures  showing  the  difference  in 
cost  of  power  alone  for  operating  a  10,000-horsepower  furnace  will 
suffice :  In  the  United  States  the  annual  cost  would  be  from  $180,000 
to  $200,000;  in  Canada  the  annual  cost  would  be  from  $110,00  to 
$130,000;  in  Norway  the  annual  cost  would  be  from  $60,000  to 
$80,000. 

These  conditions  are  absolute  and  indisputable.  The  difference  in 
cost  of  water  power  in  the  various  countries  is  due  not  only  to  natural 
conditions  (which  largely  favor  Norway),  but  to  the  difference  in 
cost  of  developing  the  power,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  relative 
cost  of  labor.  Unless  rates  of  duty  are  provided  which  will  partially, 
at  least,  offset  the  difference  in  conditions  of  labor  and  power  costs, 
the  electrochemical  and  electrometallurgical  industries  are  bound  to 
be  transferred  to  Europe.  Placing  calcium  carbide  on  the  free  list 
will  necessitate  the  American  manufacturers  building  works  in 
Europe  to  supply  the  American  market. 
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house  points  throughout  the  United  States,  whereas  the  foreign  con- 
sumers are  compelled  to  pay  their  own  freights  as  well  as  dealers' 
profits.  Foreign  quotations  are  almost  always  wholesale  prices  at 
works  or  at  one  or  two  well-established  world  markets  like  Hamburfir 
and  do  not  represent  the  delivered  prices  to  consumers,  as  is  oils- 
tomary  in  this  country.  Freight  rates  have  been  gradually  advanc- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  also  been 
advancing,  due  to  the  increase  in  almost  every  item  of  cost,  but  up  to 
the  present  these  increased  items  of  cost  have  been  borne  by  the  man- 
ufacturer and  not  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
almost  every  other  product.  The  aim  has  been  to  increase  and  expimd 
the  market  and  depend  for  profit  upon  the  volume  of  business  and  not 
upon  the  amount  of  profit  per  pound.  The  largest  manufacturer  in 
the  Ignited  States  receives  an  average  profit  of  less  than  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  for  a  large  percentage  of  tne  business  receives  less  tlian 
naif  that  sum,  and.  presumably,  the  smaller  manufacturer  receive? 
still  less  profit  per  pound.  This  amount  of  gross  profit  for  an  article 
which  sells  for  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer is  not  imreasonable,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  entire  har- 
nuiny  with  the  spirit  of  reasonable,  fair,  and  just  busine.ss. 

Revommendations. — In  the  Underwood  bill  calcium  carbide  is 
placed  in  the  free  list  in  paragraph  449.  In  this  paragraph,  follow- 
ing the  semicolon,  the  words  "  calcium  carbide  and "  should  be 
stricken  out.  This  automatically  restores  calcium  carbide  to  para- 
graph 5  of  the  chemical  schMule,  which  is  a  basket  clause  covering 
various  articles,  including  chemical  compounds  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  rate  of  duty,  as  the  bill  passed  the  House,  is  l.'> 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  last  line  of  this  paragraph  the  figures 
''  15  "  should  be  stricken  out  and  the  figures  ^'  20  "  substituted*  If  i 
rate  of  25  per  cent  was  substituted,  it  would  be  better  from  a  strictly 
revenue  standpoint.  This  has  been  the  rate  for  this  basket  clause  in 
the  chemical  schedule  in  the  three  preceding  tariff  laws,  includimr 
the  Wilson  law.  If  it  is  not  desirable  to  raise  the  duty  on  all  of  the 
articles  enumerated  in  this  basket  clause,  paragraph  5  of  the  chemical 
schedule,  then  a  separate  item  in  the  chemical  schedule  should  be 
given  to  calcium  carbide  and  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (or  t 
specific  rate  of  not  less  than  three- fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound) 
provided.  However,  it  would  seem  more  desirable  to  increase  the 
rate  in  the  basket  clause  in  paragraph  5  if  this  course  is  feasible.  If  the 
rate  in  paragraph  5  is  raised  to  only  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  no 
specific  provision  is  made  for  calcium  carbide,  this  rate  of  duty,  while 
it  will  not  produce  as  much  revenue  as  a  higher  rate,  will  reduce  the 
Payne  rates  by  one-fifth. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  25,  191S, 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Fiftance^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  connected  with  Union  Carbide  Co.  since 
its  formation  and  am  now  its  vice  president  and  general  manager. 
I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  on  chemicals  and  filed  a  brief 
relative  to  the  duty  on  calcium  carbide,  a  product  of  the  electric 
furnace.  The  statements  contained  in  my  brief  I  am  entirely  williflg 
to  verify  under  oath. 
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Calcium  carbide  is  now  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a 
chemical  compound  not  otherwise  specified. 

The  Underwood  bill  of  two  years  ago,  which  was  vetoed,  reduced 
the  rate  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  present  bill  submitted  to 
the  caucus  calcium  carbide  has  been  placed  on  the  free  list,  para- 
graph 449.  We  could  not  understand  this  action  of  the  committee, 
in  view  of  the  facts  as  we  know  them,  until  attention  was  to-day 
directed  to  a  letter  and  newspaper  clipping  in  the  briefs  and  state- 
ments relative  to  the  free  list  filed  with  the  committee  and  printed 
en  pages  937  and  938.  This  letter  is  from  the  Oregon  Acetylene 
Lighting  Co.,  and  it,  together  with  the  clipping,  is  full  of  misstate- 
ments which  undoubtedly  misled  the  committee. 

For  instance,  the  first  paragraph  refers  to  the  Carbide  Trust. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  this  country,  though  there  is  abroad.  My 
i-ompany  is  the  pioneer,  developed  this  business  in  this  country,  and  is 
the  largest  domestic  producer,  but  we  have  an  active  competitor 
whose  works  are  at  Duluth.  There  are  no  agreements  between  the 
two  concerns  regarding  either  selling  prices  or  division  of  territory. 

Second.  The  statements  in  the  second  paragraph  indicate  an  abso- 
lute unfamiliarity  with  the  facts  relating  to  carbide  production. 
For  instance,  it  lists  a  number  of  countries  as  exporting  carbide, 
when,  in  fact,  they  are  importing  and  consuming  countries;  and 
wholly  omits  the  most  important  carbide  producing  and  export- 
ing countries;  i.  e.,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Austria,  where  an  abund- 
ance of  cheap  water  power  is  available. 

Third.  The  third  paragraph  implies  that  calcium  carbide  is  sold 
in  this  country  at  prices  which  make  the  cost  of  lighting  rural  homes 
unreasonable.  We  have  always  been  in  sharp  competition  with  oil 
lighting,  and  we  sell  carbide  in  this  country  at  retail  direct  to  con- 
sumers at  prices  as  low  as  are  paid  by  consumers  in  other  countries. 
The  actual  cost  of  lighting  a  country  house  of  8  to  10  rooms 
requires  about  600  pounds  of  carbide  per  year,  costing  throughout 
most  of  the  United  States  less  than  4  cents  per  pound,  thus  making 
the  cost  about  $2  per  month.  The  acetylene  light  is  actually  cheaper 
than  gaslight  in  cities  with  ordinary  gas  at  $1  per  1,000. 
.  F'ourth.  The  fourth  paragraph  states  that  the  existing  duty  of  25 
per  cent  makes  it  impossible  for  foreign  manufacturers  to  compete. 
This  is  not  true.  The  existing  rate  is  in  fact  a  revenue  rate. 
Imports  have  been  prevented  by  patents  on  the  product  which  we 
owned,  but  which  expired  within  the  last  year.  The  letter  also  says 
that  the  existing  prices  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  unreasonable;  but 
such  is  not  the  fact,  as  they  are  higher  there  merely  because  the  cost 
of  freight  and  distribution  are  higher  than  to  Eastern  points.  Our 
average  gross  profit,  without  any  allowances  whatever  for  interest,, 
depreciation,  and  amortization,  does  not  exceed  1  cent  per  pound. 
We  submit  that  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  or  unusual  manufac- 
turer's profit  upon  a  product  which  sells  for  4  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  state  that  the  cost  of  making  or  "  burning  "  carbide  does 
not  exceed  $3.50  per  ton.  The  cost  of  packages  alone  is  three  times 
this;  the  cost  of  the  mere  raw  materials,  labor,  and  power  per  ton 
are  more  than  10  times  the  amount  stated ;  and  the  freight  from  our 
works  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  between  $25  and  $30  per  ton.  The  cost 
of  warehousing  is  more  than  $5  per  ton. 
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Begarding  the  newspaper  clipping,  which  is  so  wholly  misleading, 
and  me  motive  for  which  is  not  apparent,  I  beg  to  say  that  thi< 
item  first  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Journal,  but  seemed  so  obviously 
exaggerated  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  retraction,  asd 
we  are  surprised  that  anyone  should  use  it  in  an  attempt  to  influenre 
your  committee.  It  is  untrue  that  even  all  the  stockholders  (800  to 
1,000)  have  made  a  profit  of  twenty-five  millions.  Obviously  no 
individual  has  made  such  a  simi.  Any  such  statement  wholly  ignore* 
the  large  and  continuing  cash  investments  which  have  been  mad« 
in  the  business  during  the  past  16  years.  All  the  earlier  years  were 
devoted  to  experimental  and  development  work  and  required  a  larp 
investment  upon  which  there  was  no  return  for  many  years. 

The  business  has  been  placed  on  a  stable  basis,  is  growing,  and  ha? 
been  profitable  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  Owin^  to  tfie 
growth  of  the  business  from  year  to  year  the  capital  requirement^ 
are  large,  as  the  plants  require  expensive  construction.  The  facts 
are  that  the  stockholders  have  invested  in  the  business  more  actual 
cash  than  they  have  taken  out  in  dividends  since  the  company  va5 
formed  15  years  ago. 

The  "  stock  melon  "  referred  to  was  not  a  stock  dividend,  but  wa> 
the  sale  at  par  to  stockholders  pro  rata  of  a  million  dollars  of  stock 
for  a  million  dollars,  which  was  put  into  the  business. 

The  newspaper  clipping  further  misstates  when  it  says  the  stock 
of  the  company  sold  at  $324  per  share.  The  highest  price  ever 
reached  was  $234  per  share,  ana  the  present  price  is  about  $170  per 
share.  It  is,  of  course,  false  to  say  that  $318,000  represented  the  si^le 
cash  investment.  This  careless  statement  no  doubt  originated  from 
the  fact  that  all  but  $318,000  of  bonds  out  of  an  issue  of  $2,000,000 
were  retired  several  years  ago  by  an  exchange  for  stock.  Surek 
such  published  misinformation  will  not  be  accepted  as  conclusive  by 
your  committee  sitting  in  a  semi  judicial  as  well  as  in  a  legislative 
capacitv. 

Finally,  I  am  informed  that  statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  calcium  carbide  can  not  be  shipped  3,000  miles  across  tiie  ocean 
because  it  is  affected  by  water.  Owin^  to  its  nature  it  has  to  be 
packed  for  preservation  and  transportation^  both  by  rail  and  by  **» 
m  strong  water-tight  metal  packages,  but  it  will  not  deteriorate  9^ 
long  as  the  packages  are  intact.  In  other  words,  it  will  keep  for 
years.  It  can  be  and  is  shipped  by  water  to  the  uttermost  parts  d 
the  earth.  We  have  shipped  cargo  lots  by  sailing  vessd  aronud 
South  America  to  San  Francisco,  a  voyage  requiring  nearly  six 
months.  It  is  shipped  in  large  and  small  quantities  from  Norw^an 
Swedish,  German,  and  Australian  ports  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in- 
cluding South  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and  South  America. 

The  preservation  and  safe  transportation  of  calcium  carbide  havf 
been  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  United  States  Gk>venmieiit  and 
most  other  foreign  nations.  These  regulations  permit  its  diipment 
in  any  quantity  upon  all  classes  of  vessels  to  all  parts  of  the  worlJ 
without  restrictions,  and  aggregate  annual  shipments  by  water  ex- 
ceed 300,000,000  pounds. 

The  ocean  freight  rates  on  this  commodity  are  low  and  afford  no 
protection  to  American  manufacturers.  From  Norway  the  rites 
to  all  American  ports,  except  possibly  New  York,  are  lower  than 
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from  our  works  at  Niagara  Falls  to  these  points.  In  other  words, 
two-thirds  of  our  customers  can  be  reachea  cheaper  from  Norway 
than  from  our  works.  These  are  facts  which  can  not  be  disprovea 
and  should  not  be  ignored. 

In  view  of  the  false  and  misleading  data  herein  referred  to,  which 
has  been  supplied  to  your  committee  upon  this  subject  and  which 
unfortunately  has  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  upon  the  minds  and 
conclusions  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  I  earnestly 
request  that  this  subject  be  reopened  and  that  this  communication 
be  placed  before  them.  In  the  proposed  bill  this  is  the  only  electric- 
furnace  industry  which  is  syie^led  out  and  placed  upon  the  free  list. 
Calcium  carbide  should  be  taken  off  the  free  list  (paragraph  449), 
which  will  give  it  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  basket  para- 
graph 5,  or  else  should  be  provided  for  specifically  elsewhere  and 
given  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

If  this  is  not  done,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  existing  plants  will 
be  permanently  shut  down  and  driven  out  of  the  country  bodily,  but 
I  do  say  that  it  will  seriously  cripple  the  industry,  will  surely  pre- 
vent any  furU^r  extension  of  the  business  here,  and  will  thus  force 
the  expansion  of  this  growing  business  to  take  place  in  Canada  and 
Norway. 

Respectfully,  E.  F.  Price, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

District  or  Columbia,  City  of  Washington,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  said  E.  F.  Price,  to  me  personally 
known,  and  subscribed  and  swore  to  the  foregoing  statement  this 
25th  day  of  June,  1913. 

[seal.]  E.  C.  Owbn, 

Notary  Public. 

Par.  460.— CBEAM  SEPARAf  OBS. 

THE  DE  LATAI.  SEFAEATOE  CO.,  HEW  TOEK,  V.  T.,  BY  F.  J.  AEEHD, 

TEEASUEEE  AND  OENEEAL  KANAOEE. 

In  protest  against  the  placing  of  centrifugal  cream  separators  on  the 

free  list. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jmie  18, 1918. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Conmdttee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  confirm  our  telegram  to  you  of  to-day  in 
protest  against  the  placing  of  centrifugal  cream  separators  on  the 
free  list  of  the  pendmg  tariff  measure,  as  follows : 

We  respectfully  protest  against  plaoinir  contrlfupil  cream  separators  on'  free 
list.  Most  tiDfnir  to  American  manufacturer?  and  favors  only  jobbers  and  mall- 
order  concerns  thus  able  to  imiwrt  Eurojiean  macbines.  Separators  not  trust 
made  but  under  conditions  of  most  aggressive  competition  between  30  manufac- 
turers located  In  a  dozen  different  States.  European  cost  one-tbird  less  and  no 
American-made  machines  sold  there,  while  European-made  machines  are  now 
Imported,  notwithstanding  present  45  per  cent  duty.  Fair  action  would  be  reduc- 
tion duty  to  25  per  cent.  Will  gladly  supply  any  information  desired  in  sub- 
stantiation this  protest. 

973— VOL  3— 13 ^25 
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It  only  by  chance  came  to  our  attention  a  day  or  two  since  that 
apparently  just  before  the  Underwood  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
*' cream  separators"  had  been  inserted  in  paragraph  450  of  the  free 
list,  previous  copies  of  the  bill  having  shown  no  mention  of  them^  and 
justified  the  assumption  of  their  being  covered  under  unclassified 
manufactures  of  metal,  as  heretofore,  and  thus  subject  to  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent  instead  of  45  per  cent,  as  at  present. 

Our  own  business  organization  includes  associated  and  affiliated 
European  companies,  with  factories  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  and  the  controlling  ownership  is  practically  the  same  in 
all  of  them.  We  make  this  explanation  that  you  may  appreciate  that 
we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  and  are  dominated  by  no  simply 
selfish  interest,  since  we  can  easily  manufacture  abroad  for  the  Amer- 
ican market  if  we  may  find  it  practical  to  do  so.  We  shall  undoubt- 
edly manufacture  certain  of  the  parts  of  our  machines  there  if 
separators  are  placed  on  the  free  list,  as  we  did  until  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  face  of  the  45  per  cent  duty  and  as  we  do  to  some  slight 
extent  even  now. 

But  while  our  business  is  an  international  one,  with  the  chief 
owners  of  it,  both  as  to  manufacture  and  sale,  the  writer  and  his 
immediate  American  associates  are  Americans,  with  a  sense  of  pride 
and  gratification  in  American  industry  and  development,  ana  our 
particular  interest  for  years  has  been  the  upbuilding  of  the  American 
end  of  the  business  and  accomplishing  the  manufacture  of  our  ma- 
chines for  the  American  market  entirely  in  America,  which  tariff 
protection  has  enabled  us  to  do  and  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible. 

As  stated  in  our  telegram,  practically  no  American  separators  are 
sold  in  Europe.  Our  own  company  manufactures  its  separators  for 
the  European  and  other  markets  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  Europe  because  they  can  manufacture  there  for  about 
one-third  less  than  here.  The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  some  years  ago  endeavored  to  introduce  its  machines 
in  the  European  market,  but  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  factory 
in  Germany  to  do  so.  Now  the  president  of  this  concern  announces 
that  if  separators  are  placed  on  the  free  list  they  will  manufacture 
their  small-size  machines  for  the  American  market  at  their  German 
plant.  The  International  Harvester  Co.  sells  separators  in  Europe, 
but  buys  foreign-made  machines  for  the  purpose  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  sell  its  own  American-made  machines  there,  because  the 
difference  in  cost  would  make  this  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  face  of  the  present  duty  of  46  per  cent,  at 
least  half  a  dozen  makes  of  Belgian,  Swedish,  and  Grerman  made 
separators  are  now  being  imported  and  sold  in  this  country  on  a 
price  competitive  basis  with  the  American-made  machines,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  keenest  possible  competition  between  some  30 
American  manufacturers.  With  the  duty  reduced  to  25  per  cent 
this  competition  would  easily  be  quadrupled.  If  it  is  taken  off 
altogether^  separators  of  European  manufacture  will  in  a  couple  of 
years  divide  the  American  market  with  the  American-made  ma- 
chines. Their  ultimate  domination  of  our  market  will  be  merdj  a 
matter  of  organization  and  development  in  a  sales  rather  than  a 
manufacturing  way. 
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Primarily  the  free  importation  of  European-made  separators  will 
be  utilized  and  exploited  by  the  big  mail-order  concerns,  three  of 
Avhich  have  for  some  years  made  a  specialty  of  cream  separators. 
It  has  even  been  reported  to  us  that  immediately  after  the  election 
last  November  one  of  these  concerns  began  negotiations  with  a  Swed- 
ish manufacturer  for  from  10,000  to  20,000  separators  a  year  for 
five  years,  and  this  negotiation,  we  believe,  is  still  pending. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  highly  refined  piece  of  machinery  made 
than  the  cream  separator,  the  construction  of  which  involves  the  use 
of  iron,  steel,  tin  plate,  brass,  bronze,  glass,  and  other  materials 
of  the  highest  quality  in  conjunction  with  the  utilization  of  the  best 
of  shop  tools  and  equipment  and  the  employment  of  the  most  skilled 
machinists  and  other  classes  of  workmen.  The  revolving  or  sepa- 
rating bowl  of  the  machine  must  withstand  a  speed  of  from  7,000  to 
51,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  machine  must  be  so  well 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  capable,  in  the  case  of  the  farm 
and  dairy  sizes,  of  being  run  easily  by  hand  and  of  lasting  from 
10  to  20  years  under  the  use,  as  a  rule,  of  an  unskilled  operator. 

There  is  nothing  in  common,  except  the  sale  to  an  extent  by  the 
same  class  of  local  dealers,  between  the  centrifugal  cream  separator 
and  what  are  ordinarily  termed  agricultural  or  farm  implements, 
the  class  of  materials  and  workmanship  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  separator  being  very  different,  and  while  used  on  the  farm  in 
the  smaller  sizes  the  cream  separator  in  its  larger  sizes  is  not  used 
on  the  farm  at  all,  but  in  creameries,  butter  factories,  milk-shipping 
stations,  and  city  milk  plants  far  removed  from  the  farm. 

Nor  is  the  industry  an  unimportant  one.  Beginning  in  America  in 
1882  and  coming  slowly^  into  use,  first,  in  butter  factories,  and  then 
gradually  in  some  sections  by  the  individual  farmer,  there  are  now 
more  than  2,600,000  separators  in  daily  use  in  America,  and  some 
225,000  are  sold  every  year,  amounting  annually  to  $15,000,000. 
Their  American  manufacture  is  national  in  character,  being  carried 
on  by  the  more  than  30  manufacturers  at  this  time  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  at  least  10,000  employees  and  workmen  who  derive 
their  livelihood  from  the  industry. 

We  understand  that  the  articles  included  in  paragraph  450  of  the 
free  list,  where  cream  separators  are  now  placed,  have  been  mainly 
so  treated  because  looked  upon  as  ^'  trust "  made,  and  because  most  of 
them,  American  made,  are  sold  in  Europe  at  lower  price  than  in 
America  and  therefore  in  need  of  no  protection.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  certainly  this  is  not  true  of  cream  separators,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  there  has  never  been  combination  of  any  character, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  always  the  most  aggressive  competition.  With 
our  knowledge  of  the  business  from  the  beginning  we  can  not  recall 
that  any  two  manufacturers  have  ever  combined  or  that  any  one  has 
been  absorbed  by  another,  a  condition  which  is  perhaps  true  of  no 
other  American  industry. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  placing  of  cream  separators  on  the 
free  list,  or  subject  to  a  less  duty  than  25  per  cent,  is  unfair  and 
inequitable  from  every  viewpoint  and  without  possible  justification, 
ana  we  urge  upon  you  that  this  wrong  be  not  -done  to  the  American 
separator  manufacturers  and  their  employees. 
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BE  LAVAL  SEPABATOE  CO.,  165  BEOADWAY,  HEW  TOEK,  H.  T.,  BT  F.  J. 
ABEND,  TEEASUBEB,  ABD  IOWA  DAIEY  SEFABATOB  CO.,  WATSBLOO. 
IOWA,  BT  WILBITB  W.  KAESH,  FEESIDEKT. 

In  protest  against  the  placing  of  centrifugal  cream  separators  on 

the  free  list. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  21^  191^, 
To  the  honorable  Members  of  the  United  States.  Senate. 

Gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  35  American  manufacturers  of  cen- 
trifugal cream  separators  we,  the  largest  eastern  and  western  nianu* 
f  acturers,  respectively,  beg  to  urge  your  consideration  of  our  protest 
against  the  placing  of  centrifugal  cream  separators  on  the  free  list 
under  the  proposed  new  tariff  bUl,  the  present  duty  being  45  per  cent. 

We  base  our  protest  upon  the  following  considerations,  which  we 
believe  to  be  incontrovertible  and  unanswerable,  and  of  a  character 
that  must  appeal  to  every  fair-minded  man :. 

(1)  The  centrifugal  cream  separator  is  a  manufacture  of  the  most 
highly  refined  type,  involving  many  classes  of  materials,  all  more 
or  less  protected,  and  the  employment  of  the  highest  classes  of  me- 
chanical labor  at  rates  of  wages  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than 
are  paid  in  foreign  countries. 

(2)  The  manufacture  of  cream  separators  in  the  United  States  has 
been  established  and  developed  under  the  protection  of  the  present 
duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  notwithstanding  there  are  now  more  than 
30  American  manufacturers  there  are  at  least  six  makes  of  En^ish< 
Belgium,  Grerman,  and  Swedish  separators  now  being  imported  and 
sold  to  some  extent  in  this  country  in  the  face  of  the  present  45  per 
cent  duty. 

(3)  The  European  cost  of  separator  manufacture  is  from  20  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  less  than  the  American  cost,  in  ocmsequence  of 
which  it  has  never  been  possible  for  the  American-made  separators 
to  share  at  all  in  foreign  markets,  except  to  some  extent  in  Canada, 
where  the  business  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  much  organized  Euro- 
pean representation. 

(4)  American  manufacturers  who  have  entered  into  European  or 
other  foreign  markets  have  found  it  necessary  to  buv  European-made 
machines  or  to  themselves  manufacture  in  some  European  countrr, 
as  one  of  your  petitioners  and  several  others  have  long  done. 

(5)  Cream  separators  are  strangely  classified  in  wie  House  bill, 
in  paragraph  450  of  the  free  list,  with  cash  registers,  typesetting 
machines,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  and  shoe  machinery,  or  50- 
(ialled  trust-made  products,  which  products  are  presumably  ?t^ 
treated  because  more  or  less  trust  made  and  that  the  American- 
made  products  are  frequently  sold  in  foreign  markets  for  less  than 
at  home,  while  exactly  the  contrary  is  true  in  the  case  of  cream 
separators. 

(6)  So  far  from  being  trust  made  in  any  sense  the  American- 
made  centrifugal  cream  separator  has  always  been  sold  in  the  fiercest 
competition  between  the  numerous  American  manufacturers,  with- 
out suggestion  of  combination  or  agreement  of  any  kind,  and  no 
manufacturer  has  ever  absorbed  another  from  the  very  beginning 
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of  their  manufacture,  a  fact  which  is  believed  to  be  true  of  no  other 
American  industry. 

(7)  The  manufacturers  of  cream  separators  have  scrupulously 
obeyed  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  and  while  one 
or  two  of  the  big  implement  concerns  have  in  the  last  few  years  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  separators  as  a  side  line,  this  has  merely 
adaed  to  the  competition  previously  existing  between  the  regular 
manufacturers. 

(8)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  big  implement  concerns,  with  their 

f-eat  sales  organizations,  are  the  only  ones  who  could  long  withstand 
uropean  competition,  and  the  first  result  of  free  separators  would 
be  the  elimination  of  the  independent  manufacturers,  leaving  the 
American  market  to  the  "  trust^'  and  European-made  machines. 

(9)  As  has  been  said,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  highly  refined  piece 
of  machinery  made  than  the  cream  separator,  the  revolving  bowl  of 
which  must  withstand  a  speed  of  7,000  to  15,000  revolutions  per 
minute  and  the  parts  of  which  are  made  closer  than  those  of  a  watch, 
so  that  these  machines,  notwithstanding  their  great  speed,  may  be 
run  easily  by  hand  and  be  so  durable  as  to  last  from  10  to  20  years 
under  the  use  of  an  unskilled  operator. 

(10)  Their  manufacture  involves  the  use  of  steel,  tin  plate,  brass, 
bronze,  glass,  paint,  varnish,  wood,  and  other  materials,  all  of  the 
highest  qualities  and  all  more  or  less  protected. 

(11^  From  every  manufacturing  standard  the  centrifugal  sepa- 
rator is  in  quite  a  different  class  from  so-called  farm  or  agricultural 
implements,  and  while  used  on  the  farm  in  the  smaller  size  its  use 
in  larger  sizes  is  mainly  confined  to  butter  factories  and  city  milk 
plants,  entirely  apart  from  the  farm,  and  the  separator  is  not  classed 
as  a  farm  or  agricultural  implement  by  the  manufacturer,  jobber, 
or  dealer  in  a  trade  way  by  the  railroad  and  freight  classification 
or  otiierwise. 

(12)  The  American  separator  industry  is  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant one.  There  are  more  than  2,500,000  separators  in  daily  use 
m  America,  and  some  225,000  are  sold  every  year,  amounting  to 
5515,000,000  in  value.  There  are  more  than  10,000  employees  who 
derive  their  livelihood  from  the  industry. 

(13)  The  American  manufacture  of  separators  is  national  in 
character,  being  carried  on  by  more  than  30  manufacturers  at  this 
time  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Minnesota. 

(14)  There  is  no  complaint  as  to  price  on  the  part  of  buyers  of 
separators,  in  which  there  is  now  a  wide  range  of  prices  between 
different  manufacturers  and  different  types  and  sizes,  and  the  most 
active  competition  always  as  to  both  price  and  merit. 

(15)  There  are  more  than  100  manufacturers  of  separators  in 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  and  Germany. 
If  their  produce  is  admitted  free,  it  means  that  the  30  or  more  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  must  endeavor  to  compete  with  these  foreign 
inakers  in  their  own  American  home  market  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
in  manufacturing  cost. 

(16)  Primarily  the  free  importation  of  European-made  cream 
separators  will  be  availed  of  by  the  big  mail-order  concerns,  several 
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of  which  are  already  engaged  in  their  sale,  and  one  of  which  at  least 
has  already  taken  steps  to  this  end,  to  the  still  further  detriment  of 
the  30,000  local  implement,  hardware,  and  other  dealers  who  now 
sell  the  American-made  machines. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  placing  of  cream  separators  on  the 
free  list  or  subject  to  a  less  duty  than  25  per  cent,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  duty  of  45  per  cent,  is  unfair  and  inequitable  from  ever>' 
viewpoint,  without  conceivable  justification,' and  we  ur^e  upon  you 
that  this  wrong  be  not  done  to  the  American  separator  manuxacturers 
and  their  employees. 


Par.  460.— TYPEWEITEES. 

EEHINGTON  TTFEWEITEE  CO.,  NEW  YOEK,  K.  T.,  BY  JAMES  X.  GIF7ASD, 

ATTOENEY. 

New  York  City,  May  24,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

GJutirman  Finance  Comrmttee^  United  States  Senate^ 

Wa^hingUm^  D.  C, 

Sir  :  In  behalf  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  with  which  cor- 
poration and  its  predecessors  I  have  Seen  connected  as  counsel  for 
about  20  years,  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  and  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
of  which  you  are  chairman,  certain  facts  bearing  upon  the  provision 
of  the  proposed  tariff  act  admitting  into  this  country  typewriters 
free  of  tax. 

The  Bemington  typewriter  is  probably  the  oldest  manufactured 
typewriting  machine,  having  been  on  the  market  since  some  time  in 
the  seventies. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  act  typewriters  are  subject  to  80  per  cent 
duty.  The  proposed  tariff  act,  being  House  bill  No.  18642,  places 
typewriters  on  the  free  list.  Permit  me  to  present  certain  facts 
which,  I  believe,  conclusively  show  that  such  enactment,  if  it  becomes 
a  law,  will  not  only  very  disastrousljr  affect  the  typewriter  business  in 
this  country,  but  will  in  reality. give  a  preference  to  the  foreign 
machine  over  the  domestic  production. 

I.  Machines  manufactured, — ^The  total  product  of  typewriters 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1911  was  approxi- 
mately 352,000  machines,  and  the  manufacturing  business  connected 
therewith  gave  employment  to  approximately  15,000  operators.  The 
Remington  Typewriter  Co.  employs  in  its  shops  at  Ilion  about  2,900, 
at  Syracuse  about  1,300,  and  at  Bridgeport  about  600,  making  in  the 
aggregate  a  force  of  about  5,000  so  employed. 

The  labor  cost  entering  into  the  machmes  produced  in  this  countrv 
amounts  to  about  75  per  cent  of  the  net  cost  of  each  machine^  whil^ 
the  amount  paid  laborers  is  very  much  in  excess  of  wages  paid  for 
the  same  class  of  labor  in  any  foreign  country. 

Not  only  is  the  competition  among  American  producers  extreme. 
but  all  American  machines  at  the  present  time  are  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  foreign-made  machines  abroad,  and  unless  the  American 
product  is  given  certainly  an  equal  opportunity  in  this  country  ftU 
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American  machines  will  be  brought  into  immediate  competition  with 
foreign  productions,  particularly  machines  of  German  manufacture. 

II.  The  provisions  of  the  proposed  act. — Section  455  of  the  House 
bill,  as  already  stated,  places  typewriters  on  the  free  list,  while  the 
supplies  and  material  entering  into  the  typewriters  are  mainly  sub- 
ject to  tax.  Under  the  act,  therefore,  we  nave  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  raw  material  entering  into  the  typewriter  being  taxed,  while 
all  machines  manufactured  abroad,  constituting  the  completed  prod- 
uct, are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  question  of  fairness  or  unfair- 
ness under  the  act  I  call  your  attention  to  the  conditions  which  the 
American  machines  must  meet  abroad.  The  duty  on  the  Bemington 
typewriter  exported  to  foreign  countries  is  as  follows: 


Austria  Hnngary $6.42 

Belgium  (nominal) .10 

Balgaria 4.  28 

Denmark 4.  Od 

France 11. 18 

Finland  (nominal) .63 

Germany 3. 21 

Greece 11. 73 

Italy 4. 83 

Netherlands Free. 


Norway Free. 

Portugal 12. 90 

Roumanla 10. 71 

Russia 3.  (X) 

Servia 6. 42 

Spain 16. 21 

Sweden 6. 00 

Switzerland 1. 57 

Turkey 6. 60 

United  Kingdom Freei 


It  therefore  appears  that  the  American  machine,  as  a  condition  to 
being  admitted  into  the  principal  foreign  countries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  England,  must  pay  a  very  substantial  tax.  While  such  ma- 
chines under  the  proposed  act  must  pay  a  duty  at  home  on  the  raw 
material  and  must  also  pay  an  import  duty  as  a  condition  to  sale 
abroad  in  most  of  the  countries,  as  above  stated,  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  pay  a  wage  expense  amounting  to  between  40  and  50 
per  cent  more  for  each  machine  than  the  expense  incident  to  the 
manufacture  of  typewriters  in  foreign  countries. 

III.  Foreign  production. — Germany  has  in  recent  years  made  very 
rapid  strides  in  the  manufacture  of  the  typewriter.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  over  40  different  German  machines  manufactured  in 
German  factories  and  sold  very  extensively  not  only  in  the  German 
Empire  but  throughout  foreign  countries. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  report  from  Consul 
Alfred  E.  Donegan  at  Magdeburg,  Germany,  and  published  in  the 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  under  date  of  May  13,  1913.  I 
quote  from  this  report  as  follows : 

A  point  of  especial  interest  to  American  exporters,  and  one  that  should  receive 
careful  consideration  by  them,  is  the  fact  that  German  typewriters  are  rapidly 
coining  to  the  front  and  are  likely  to  iake  control  of  a  large  part  of  the  trade 
that  has  hitherto  been  American.  The  superiority  of  American  products  in 
certain  respects  is  still  acknowledged,  but  there  are  two  very  strong  factors 
favoring  the  German  machine  that  may  lead  to  a  decisive  curtailing  of  sales  of 
American  typewriters  unless  manufacturers  decide  to  establish  direct  repre- 
seutatloD  on  a  large  scale  or  t)erhaps  be  forced  to  manufacture  here  on  the  spot. 
The  first  of  these  factors  favorable  to  the  German  typewriter  is  the  growing 
feeling  throughout  the  Empire  that  home  products  should  receive  preference 
o>ver  foreign  unless  the  latter  be  so  overwhelmingly  superior  as  to  preclude 
legitimate  competition. 

The  second  factor,  and  one  of  decided  practical  value,  is  the  great  difference  in 
price  between  the  German  and  American  machines.  The  leading  American 
tTpewrlters  that  are  sold  in  the  United  States  for  $100  bring  $119  to  $125  bere» 
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whereas  the  German  competitor  sells  for  $83.  The  originality  and  beauty  tA 
well  as  good  quality  of  American  machines  may  still  he  worth  the  difference  fii 
price  to  a  certain  class  of  buyers,  but  it  is  generally  claimed  here  that  the  best 
German  machines  are  their  equal  as  regards  durability,  easy  action,  and  quality 
of  work  turned  out.  There  are  over  40  different  German  makes  on  the  market 
It  is  also  said  that  the  Government  is  aiding  the  home  industry  by  Issaing 
orders  to  many  of  its  departments  authorizing  the  purchase  of  GermaB-made 
typewriters  only. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  report  of  Consul  General  H.  W*  Harris, 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Germany,  appearing  in  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  for  May- 12,  1913,  as  follows: 

They  are  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  only  as  helping  to  supply  the  demand  for 
such  merchandise  in  Germany  itself,  but  that  of  other  countries  as  well  The 
manufacturers  of  one  of  the  l>etter-known  German  typewriters  claims  that  lOO^OOO 
of  their  machines  have  been  sold.  A  recent  corresi)ondent  from  London  to  a  jour- 
nal  devoted  to  the  typewriter  industry  states  that  German  machines  are  grow- 
ing in  favor  in  Great  Britain,  and  especially  small  machines  suitable  for  the 
traveler  and  for  home  use.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  effort  wUl  be 
made  to  improve  these  machines  where  improvement  is  possible  and  to  place 
them  on  the  market. 

The  argument  has  frequently  been  made,  and  is  advanced  as  a  rea- 
son for  placing  the  typewriter  on  the  free  list,  that  the  American 
product  sells  at  a  lower  price  abroad  than  at  home.  This  statement 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  appears  from  the  article  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  better  grade  of 
German  machines  are  listed  in  Germany  at  350  marks,  whereas  the 
standard  American  machines  are  listed  and  sold  in  Germany  at  525 
marks  each.  Our  information  is  that  there  are  manufactured  in 
Germany  at  the  present  time  75,000  typewriters  annually,  and  this 
product  is  very  rapidly  increasing.  Moreover,  the  total  number 
of  American  machines  sold  in  Germany  is  a  small  factor  compared 
with  the  entire  machines  placed  in  that  market.  The  American  ma- 
chines probably  do  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  typewriters 
sold  in  the  German  Empire.  Germany  is  now  forcing  its  trade  with 
rapid  strides  and  with  every  assistance  that  the  German  Government 
can  give  it,  not  only  throughout  the  German  Empire  but  through  all 
sections  of  the  world. 

IV.  The  proposed  provision  of  the  tariff  act  pla^ng  the  type- 
writer on  the  free  list  is  a  direct  discrimination  m  favor  of  the  for- 
eign machine  as  against  the  American  product. — ^The  proposed  act 
places  a  burden  upon  all  American  producers  in  that  they  must  pay  » 
tax  on  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  product  and  will  be  com- 
pelled with  hi^h  wages  and  with  this  restriction  to  enter  into  direct 
competition  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  act  proposes  to 
allow  the  foreign  machines,  and  this  applies  particularly  to  the 
German  product,  to  enter  our  markets  without  restriction  and  with- 
out tax,  while  the  American  manufacturer  must  pay  a  tax  on  the 
component  parts  of  typewriters  manufactured  in  an  American  fac- 
tory. Moreover,  if  the  American  product  is  to  enter  the  German 
market,  each  machine  must  pay  to  the  German  Government  a  tax 
of  $3.21 ;  if  it  enters  the  French  market,  it  must  pav  to  the  French 
Government  a  tax  of  $11.18 ;  and  in  the  various  other  countries  it 
must  pay  the  taxes  which  have  already  been  quoted.  It  seems  to  U5 
that  in  any  event  and  on  any  theory  the  American  machine  shoola 
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be  placed  on  equal  terms  and  not  subject  to  greater  burdens  than 
those  which  must  be  borne  by  the  foreign  producer. 

V.  A  fair  and  reasonable  solution, — ^The  American  manufacturer 
is  certainly  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. There  is  no  theory  under  which  this  Government  should  give 
to  a  foreign  manufacturer  greater  rights  than  are  given  in  foreign 
countries  to  an  American  manufacturer.  The  American  manufac- 
turer is  certainly  entitled  to  proper  consideration  in  two  respects: 

(1)  If  the  American  typewriter  is  to  be  no  longer  protected,  the 
American  producer  certainly  should  be  able  to  use  the  raw  material 
which  enters  into  the  machine  free  from  any  tax  whatever. 

To  tax  the  raw  material  which  is  only  made  available  by  labor 
find  then  to  make  the  finished  product  free  from  tax  of  every  kind 
is  certainly  an  anomaly. 

(2)  Every  machine  imported  into  this  country  should  certainly 
be  made  to  Dear  a  burden  equal  with  that  which  must  be  borne  by  the 
American  machine  if  imported  into  foreign  countries. 

For  example,  each  American  typewriter,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  admission  into  Germany,  must  pay  a  tax  of  $3.21 ;  if  admitted  into 
France,  a  tax  of  $11.18.  On  what  principle  should  the  German  ma- 
chine, the  manufacture  of  which  has  come  forward  with  rapid  strides 
and  some  of  whose  products  are  of  a  high  order,  be  admitted  free  of 
tax  into  this  countiy  ? 

Certainly  fairness  to  the  American  manufacturer  would  suggest 
that  the  American  product  be  placed  in  a  position  where  it  will  have 
an  equality  of  opportunity  in  our  own  country,  if  not  in  foreign 
countries. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  that  simple  justice  to  the  American 
manufacturer  would  require  such  protection  as  will  cover  the  differ- 
ence between  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  labor  cost  entering  into 
the  typewriter,  and  such  provision  in  the  tariff  act  is,  in  our  judgment, 
absolutely  essential  for  the  American  interests  to  be  fairly  treated 
and  conserved.  Why  should  not  the  principle  of  reciprocity  enter 
in  this  case}  Why  should  not  the  law  provide,  if  no  protection  is  to 
be  given,  and  especially  if  the  manufacturer  must  pay  a  tax  on  the 
raw  material,  that  any  machine  of  forei^  production  coming  into 
this  country  must  pay  the  same  tax  which  the  American  machine 
roust  pay  entering  into  the  country  from  which  the  foreign  machine 
comes  ?  As  an  illustration,  if  the  Germans,  or  Americans  dealing  in 
German  machines,  wish  to  bring  the  German  machine  to  America, 
why  should  not  that  machine  pay,  in  any  event,  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  admission  into  this  country,  the  same  amount  that  must  be 
paid  by  the  American  machine  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  the 
(lerman  Empire?  And  why  should  not  the  same  principle  apply 
with  reference  to  all  foreign  countries? 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  interests  which  I  repre- 
sent. I  strongly  ur^e  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  that  the  proposed  act 
placing  the  typewriter  in  the  free  list  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
conserve  the  mterest  of  the  American  producer,  as  follows : 

(a)  That  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
machine  should  either  be  free  or  a  protection  should  be  given  equal 
to  the  amount  paid  on  such  raw  material. 
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(6)  That  the  tariff  act  should  provide  by  proper  import  duty  an 
amount  representing  the  actual  difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  coun* 
try  and  abroad  in  the  manufacture  of  this  particular  kind  of  product; 
and 

(c)  That  provision  should  be  made  for  a  reciprocal  tax,  so  tlmt 
in  every  case  where  the  American  machine  must  pay  a  tax  as  a  con- 
dition to  entry  into  a  foreign  country  the  foreign  machine  of  that 
country  should  pay  the  same  tax  as  a  condition  to  its  admission  int«i 
America. 

The  foregohig  suggestions  are  not  discriminatory  in  favor  of  the 
American  producer,  but  if  adopted  would  merely  place  the  American 
manufacturer  on  a  relatively  equal  parity  with  the  manufacturer  of 
foreign  machines. 

I  strongly  urge,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  toward  the  American 
manufacturer,  that  provision  be  made  by  adopting  in  proper  form  the 
foregoing  suggestions  in  such  manner  as  to  place  the  American  pro- 
ducer on  a  basis  of  equal  opportunity  with  the  foreign  typewriter 
manufacturer. 

WILUAM  B.  ELLISON,  166  B&OADWAT,  NEW  TOBK»  N.  T. 

New  York,  N.  Y,,  April  21, 191S. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

The  Senate,  WcLsnington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  am  counsel  for  the  Reminj^on  Typewriter 
Co.,  and  I  am  informed  that  under  the  pending  tariff  bill  typewriters 
will  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

The  cost  of  production  of  a  typewriter  in  this  country  involves 
approximately  75  per  cent  for  labor,  if  not  more.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  labor  cost  will  be  most  seriously  affected  if  the  present  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  prevails. 

My  cUent  furthermore  informs  me  that  it  has  been  invited  by  the 
German  Grovemment  to  manufactiure  its  product  in  Germany,  whm 
it  can  make  a  saving  on  the  item  of  labor  of  approximately  40  per 
cent. 

The  Remington  Co.  employs  about  5,000  people  in  this  country. 

Under  such  circumstances  is  not  the  Remington  Co.  entitled  to 
some  consideration,  and  will  not  the  placing  of  its  product  on  the 
free  list  be  not  only  unwise  but  xmf air  ? 


STRAXrSS,  REICH  A  BOYER,  COtrNSELLORS  AT  LAW,  141  BROADWAY,  KV 

YORK,  N.  Y.,  BY  CHARLES  STRATFSS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Ma;/  «0,  J91S. 
Hon.  John  Sharp  Whjjams, 

United  States  Senate^  Washmgton^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  You  may  remember  the  collocjuy  we  had 
during  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  hdd  on 
February  16,  1912.    You  stated: 

I  will  say  very  frankly  to  you  that  whenever  a  biU  puts  a  man's  product  oa 
the  free  list  and  makes  him  pay  a  duty  on  the  things  he  Ims  to  buy  in  order 
to  make  his  product,  it  is  not  fair — it  is  unjust.     (See  vol.  7,  pp.  403,  401.) 
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Now,  that  is  precisely  what  the  Underwood  bill  is  doing  with  type- 
writers, and  on  behalf  of  this  industry  I  am  appealing  to  you  for 
fair  play. 

There  are  17  items  of  manufactured  materials  entering  into  the 
com|)osition  of  a  typewriting  machine  which  are  dutiable  under  the 
existing  act.  I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  brief  printed  statement,  on 
page  3  of  which  this  information  is  set  forth  in  detail. 

If  such  a  situation  is  permitted  it  will  work  a  distinct  discrimina- 
tion against  the  American  typewriter  manufacturer,  who  in  his  home 
market  will  be  compelled  to  compete  with  the  product  of  his  foreign 
competitor  who  will  be  enabled  to  bring  his  goods  in  free. 

Moreover,  the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  duties 
upon  his  exports  to  foreign  countries.  I  give  below  a  few  of  the 
countries,  the  amounts  being  computed  in  dollars  and  cents  per  ma- 
chine: In  Canada,  $16.13;  France,  $10.30:  Greece,  $10.80;  Russia, 
$15.24 ;  Spain,  $16.66 ;  Japan,  $13.98 ;  Brazil,  $16.40 ;  Sweden,  $6.30 ; 
Roumania,  $8.64. 

What  possible  advantage  is  it  to  the  country  to  permit  foreign  type- 
writers to  come  here  free  and  compel  the  American  manufacturer  to 
pay  a  duty  on  his  raw  materials,  plus  duties  upon  his  exports  to  for- 
eign countries!  A  mere  statement  of  the  proposition  establishes  its 
unfairness. 

Will  you  not  help  us  toward  a  proper  solution? 

(The  printed  brief  of  the  writer  may  be  found  at  pages  2064  to 
2068,  Volume  II,  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  Sixty-second  Congress,  third 
session.) 

Mat  20,  1913. 
Hon.  Hoke  Smiths 

United  States  ScTiate,  Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Deab  Sib:  Nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  the  manner  in 
which  typewriters  have  been  treated  in  the  Underwood  bill.  They 
have  been  placed  upon  the  free  list  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 

{products  on  many  of  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  manu- 
acture  are  continued  on  the  dutiable  Ust.  X  inclose  a  printed  state- 
ment, on  l>a^e  3  of  which  you  will  find  this  point  stated  in  detail. 
It  is  certain^  a  most  unjust  discrimination  against  the  American 
manufacturer  to  continue  to  tax  him  on  these  materials  and  permit 
his  foreign  competitor  to  bring  in  his  manufactured  product  free. 

Moreover,  the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  heavy 
duties  in  foreign  countries  on  his  exports,  and  uius  are  imposed  on 
him  both  at  home  and  abroad  burdens  from  which  his  foreign  com- 
petitor is  free. 

The  duty  per  machine  in  Canada  is  $16.13;  in  France,  $10.30;  in 
Greece,  $10.80;  in  Russia,  $15.24;  in  Spain,  $16.66;  in  Japan,  $13.98; 
b  Brazil,  $16.40;  and  so  on  in  lessening  amounts  througn  the  list. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  great  American  industry  should 
be  jeopardized  by  unfair  competition  while  it  continues  the  burdens 
of  enoeavoriug  to  maintain  its  established  supremacy  in  a  home 
market  where  both  labor  and  materials  are  vastly  higher  than  in 
the  competitive  markets. 
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The  present  duty  on  typewriters  is  30  per  cent.  This  could  per- 
haps safely  be  reduced  one-half;  but  a  15  per  cent  duty,  at  least, 
should  be  maintained  if  the  industry  is  not  to  be  threatened  with 
serious  and  perhaps  incalculable  damage. 


Par.  450.— SEWING  MACHINES. 

THE  VEW  HOKE  SEWI176  KACHIHE  CO.,   OEAITOE,  XABS.,  BY  JAKES  X. 

BICHAEDSON,  CLEVEIAKB,  OHIO. 

The  honorable  the  Senate  Corrmdttee  on  Finance^  United  States  Sen- 
ate^ Washhigtoriy  D,  C: 

Referring  to  paragraph  197,  Schedule  C^  Payne- Aldrich  tariff, 
House  of  Representatives  (the  Underwood  bill),  No.  3321^  Schedule 
C,  paragraph  167,  and  free  list,  paragraph  451,  now  pending  in  the 
House. 

Sewing  machines, — ^We  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  following  facts  relating  to  sewing  machines  as 
an  industry,  the  tariff  rate  and  classification  under  the  present  law, 
and  the  proposed  removal  of  duties  and  reclassification  under  the 
Underwood  bill. 

The  industry. — Following  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine  and 
for  years  thereafter,  while  enjoying  the  protection  of  basic  patent; 
and  the  natural  growing  demand  for  a  mechanical  device  which 
revolutionized  so  important  a  department  of  industrial  and  domestic 
life,  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  sewing  machines  was  ad- 
mittedly a  profitable  business.  This  favorable  condition  was  in  » 
measure  continued  by  tariff  duties  upon  imports  based  upon  the 
difference  in  the  scale  of  wages  paid  by  foreign  manufacturers  and 
that  paid  in  this  country.  It  was  continued,  too,  by  the  fact  that  m<fet 
foreign-made  machines  were,  for  a  time,  but  crude  imitations  of 
American  machines,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
first  American  inventors  conferred  prestige  on  the  American  ma- 
chine in  all  foreign  markets. 

This  is  all  ancient  history,  for  the  relation  of  which  we  beg  your 
indulgence,  but  it  is  necessanr  for  you  to  understand  the  basis  for 
the  wide  misunderstanding  of  and  misinformation  regarding  the  in- 
dustry. The  popular  belief  that  the  business  is  vastly  profitwle,  that 
American  manufacturers  are  selling  American-made  machines  in 
Europe  cheaper  than  in  America,  or  that  American  makers  have  any 
considerable  trade  in  Europe,  is  a  legacy  from  a  former  generation. 

The  product  of  foreign  sewinff  machine  manufactories  (especiaUj 
those  of  Germany)  in  quality  of  material  used,  efficiency  in  skilled 
workmanship,  and  finish  is  now  equal  to  our  own.  Great  Britain 
excepted,  the  markets  of  Europe  are  practically  closed  to  us  bj 
tariff  duties  as  high  or  higher  than  those  of  the  United  States  undff 
the  present  law,  while  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  a  labor  cost  not 
more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  American  manufacturers.  O^v 
an  imaginary  line  on  the  north,  Canada  with  a  duty  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  practically  holds  that  market  for  her  own  capital  and 
labor.  By  reason  of  low  tariff  duties  and  our  early  entrance  into  that 
market.  South  America  affords  us  a  somewhat  limited  foreign  trade, 
but  even  in  that  field  the  product  of  the  cheaper  labor  in  Gennan 
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factories  is,  in  competition  with  us,  gradually  decreasing  the  demand 
for  American  machines. 

With  the  markets  so  nearly  restricted  to  the  confines  of  the  United 
States,  with  constantly  increasing  cost  of  material,  selling  expense, 
and  wage  scale  for  labor,  with  competition  in  the  home  market  forc- 
ing a  lower  selling  price  to  consumers  (which  latter  has  reached  a 
level  quite  inconsistent  with  reasonable  profits),  with  substantially  all 
patent  protection  eliminated  and  tariflf  duties  already  reduced  one- 
third  by  the  Pavne-Aldrich  law,  we  can  not  view  the  proposal  of  the 
Underwood  bill  to  throw  our  home  market  (to  which  the  home 
manufacturer  is  fairly  entitled^  open  to  the  world  without  the 
gravest  concern  for  the  safety  oi  our  investment  and  the  welfare  of 
our  operatives. 

Classification, — ^We  ask  your  attention  to  paragraph  197,  Schedule 
C,  of  tke  present  law,  where  sewing  machines  are  classed  with  ma- 
chine tools,  printing  presses,  and  other  items  bearing  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  every  item  named 
at  that  rate  of  duty  in  the  above  paragraph  enjoys  some  degree  of 
protection  from  patents  except  the  sewing  machine  made  for  domes- 
tic use.  The  first  two  items  named  above  are  placed  upon  the  duti- 
able list  (par.  167,  Schedule  C,  in  the  Underwood  bill),  while  sewing 
machines  are  placed  upon  the  free  list  (par.  451).  Why  do  not 
sewing  machines  need  the  same  degree  of  protection?  Whatever 
value  there  mav  be  in  a  "  dumping  clause "  against  a  producing 
country  where  lower  costs  of  production  prevail  than  in  the  ooim- 
try  whose  market  is  sought,  is  it  entirely  fair  to  deprive  the  one  item 
which  needs  it  most  af  whatever  advantage  might  accrue  ? 

It  is  said  that  sewing  machines  afford  no  appreciable  revenue 
under  the  present  law  at  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  ($21,000  in  1912). 
That  revenue  surely  can  not  be  increased  under  the  Underwood  biU, 
but  it  might  be  if  the  duty  were  not  prohibitive  and  sewing  ma- 
chines restored  to  the  dutiable  list. 

Reciprocal  basis. — Speaking  only  for  our  own  company  (thoush 
we  believe  we  express  the  views  of  all  our  home  competitors  in  the 
industry,  with  (me  exception),  we  submit  to  your  hon(H*able  commit- 
tee that  we  can  not  see  any  other  than  disastrous  consequences  to 
both  ourselves  and  our  employees  if  the  proposed  bill,  unchanged, 
becomes  a  law.  We  wish  not  to  seem  unreasonable  nor  unminaful 
of  the  sense  of  obligation  resting  upon  the  majority  in  Congress  to 
correct  tariff  abuses  wherever  found  and  to  make  a  fair  and  satis- 
factory revision  of  the  law,  but  we  believe  justice  can  only  be  done 
our  industry  and  the  views  of  low-tariff  advocates  reconciled  by 
reciprocal  adjustments  with  producing  countries.  We  believe  it 
worth  your  consideration  to  reflect  that  the  world  production  of 
sewing  machines  has  attained  a  balance  in  quality  and  workman- 
Hhip  that  makes  less  difficult  the  abolishment  of  tariff  advantage, 
and  the  United  States  might  afford  to  make  the  first  overture  for  its 
reciprocal  abolition  without  destroying  our  home  industry  as  a  pre- 
liminary step.  Free  trade  could  only  be  fair  or  even  tolerable  with 
the  freedom  going  as  weU  as  coming.  This  we  think  everyone  must 
Concede. 

iSewing-macMne  companies. — ^The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  as 
all  know  and  agree,  is  the  dominating  force  in  the  industry.  It  is 
thought  to  control  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  American  trade  and  a 
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much  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade.  Aside  from  its  factory 
in  the  United  States  it  has  even  larger  ones  in  Scotland,  Germany, 
Bussia,  and  Canada.  Its  foreign  workmen  and  operatives  constitute 
perhaps  75  per  cent,  or  greater,  of  its  mechanical  force.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  for  all  import  or  tariff  purposes  the  company  is  prac- 
tically regarded  as  a  foreign  company.  It  manufactures  special  ma- 
chines for  a  ffreat  variety  of  uses  by  power,  as  well  as  machines  for 
domestic  or  family  use.  It  is  not,  therefore,  concern^,  so  far  as  we 
know,  about  tariffs  by  this  or  any  other  country.  It  is  everywhere 
behind  the  tariff  wall  and  secure. 

Independent  companies, — ^There  are  seven  independent  companies, 
so  called,  manufacturing  sewing  machines  in  the  United  States,  a« 
follows:  National  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Belvidere,  111.,  capital 
$1,050,000  (incorporated  under  laws  of  Illinois) ;  Free  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Chicago,  HI.,  capital  $832,000  (incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Illinois) ;  Foley  &  Williams  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.. 
capital  $500,000  (incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois)  ;  The  New 
Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  Mass.,  capital  $3,000,000  (incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts) ;  Davis  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  capital  $1,200,000  (incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Ohio) ;  Standard  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  capital 
$869,000  (incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio) ;  White  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  capital  $1,098,000  (incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio). 

These  companies  manufacture  and  market  machines  of  a  variety 
of  grades  and  types,  but  their  product  is  almost  exclusively  designed 
for  domestic  or  family  use.  They  are  "  independent "  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  all  competitors  one  with  the  other,  and  also  "  independ- 
ent "  of  and  in  no  manner  connected  with  the  Singer  Co.  The  com- 
bined capital  of  these  companies  is  approximately  $8,500,000.  They 
produce  about  650,000  machines  per  annum.  They  emplov  about 
6,500  operatives.  Skilled  labor  is  paid  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  aay,  and 
unskilled  labor  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day.  It  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 75  and  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  labor  cost  So 
far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  and  we  believe  it  may  also  be  said 
of  the  six  other  independent  companies,  our  books  and  technical 
information  of  which  we  are  possessed  will  be  freely  at  the  sersnce 
of  the  committee,  and  we  tender  our  assistance  and  cooperation  as 
far  as  it  may  be  desired  by  your  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing  ultimately  at  a  just  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  tariff 
question  as  affecting  our  industry,  and  we  ask  that  sewing  machines 
be  restored  to  the  dutiable  list  in  the  Underwood  bill,  that  a  rate  of 
duty  be  placed  upon  import  that  will  give  some  adequate  protection 
against  producing  countries  who  have  imposed  prohibitive  duties 
against  us,  also  mat  this  be  done  with  or  without  a  provision  for 
reciprocal  equality  rates  with  producing  countries,  as  the  wisdotii  of 
the  committee  may  determine. 


Hon.  Wm.  J.  Stone, 

Chairman  S\iJ>commiittee^  Senate  Finance  CommUteej 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sekator  :  In  addition  to  brief  filed  with  your  subcommittee 
upon  the  sewing-machine  industry,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention 
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and  that  of  the  subcommittee  to  a  publication  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Tariff  Series  No.  3, 
'*  Tariffs  on  machinery,  machine  tools,  and  vehicles  imported  from  the 
United  States,"  as  follows : 
Countries  imposing  a  tariff  on  imports  of  sewing  machines : 

Europe, — ^Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  Montenegro,  Norway,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey. 

Sortli  America, — Canada,  Mexico,  Newfoundland. 

Central  America.— Costa  Rica,  Guatemala. 

West  Indies. — Cuba,  Haiti,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Virgin  Island,  Curacao, 
Martinique,  Antiqua,  Bahauias,  Barbados,  Doiuinca,  Montsterrat,  S.  Cbris- 
topber-Nevis. 

South  America. — ^Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Guiana,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Vene- 
zuela. 

Asia. — India,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Africa. — ^Algeria,  Egypt,  Madagascar,  Morocco,  Tunis. 

Tariff. — ^Austria -Hungary,  73  kronen  per  100  kilos;  18  kronen  per  100  kilos, 
stands  only.  France,  50  francs  per  100  kilos,  machines ;  10  francs  per  100  kilos, 
Btimds.  Belgium,  40  francs  per  100  kilos.  Bulgaria,  26.50  francs  per  100  kilos. 
Denmark,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Finland,  14.70  marks  per  100  kilos.  Ger- 
many, 35  marks  per  100  kilos;  5  marks  per  100  kilos,  standa  Italy,  25  lira 
per  100  kilos;  20  lira  per  100  kilos,  hand  machines.  Norway,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Portugal,  50  rels  per  kilo.  Roumania,  50  leu  (franc)  per  100  kilos. 
Rassia,  3.20  rubles  per  pund.  Servia,  5  dinars  (franc)  per  100  kilos.  Spain, 
70  pesetas  (franc)  per  100  kilos.  Sweden,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Switzerland, 
8  francs  per  100  kilos.  Turkey,  8  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Canada,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Newfoundland,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Mexico,  1.65  pesos  per  1(J0 
kilos.  Ck>8ta  Rica,  0.02  colon  per  kilo  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Guatemala, 
10  pesos  per  kilo.  British  Guiana,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Cuba,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Haiti,  50  guardes  each  machine ;  20  guardes  each  hand  machine ; 
aod  83^  per  cent  of  the  duty.  Trinidad,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Virgin  Islands, 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Martinique,  50  francs  per  100  kilos,  complete;  10 
francs  per  100  kilos,  stands. 

British  West  Indies, — ^Antiqua,  131  per  cent  ad  valorem;  Bahamas,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  Barbados,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  Dominica,  121  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  Montserrat,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  St.  dJhristopher-Nevis,  11  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

South  America, — ^Argentina,  6  pesos  each  and  5  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  Brazil, 
300  rels  per  kilo ;  Paraguay,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  Peru,  40  sols  each  and  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  Venezuela,  10  bolivars  per  kilo. 

Asia, — India,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  China,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Japan, 
band  machlnea,  11.10  yen  per  100  kin ;  foot  power,  8.25  yen  per  100  kin ;  parts, 
20  per  cent.    Philippines,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Africa. — South  African  Union,  3  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Algeria,  Madagascar, 
Morocco),  50  francs  per  100  kilos,  complete;  10  francs  per  100  kilos,  stands. 
Tunis,  35  francs  per  100  kilos,  complete ;  8  francs  per  100  kilos,  stands.  Egypt, 
S  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  beg  to  send  jou  this  information,  conveniently  compiled,  that 
you  may  consider  it  in  support  of  our  statement  in  the  brief  already 
filed,  i.  e.,  that  our  market  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  United  States 
by  the  tariflf  duties,  more  or  less  prohibitive,  imposed  by  so  many 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  by  the  cheaper  labor  costs  to  manufac- 
turers in  the  sewing-machine  industry,  in  all  the  producing  countries 
as  compared  with  our  American  labor  costs. 

The  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
By  James  M.  Bichardson. 

Note. — Greece  is  named  as  a  tariff  country,  but  sewing  machines 
are  admitted  free  of  duty  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Par.  455.— CHABCOAL,  BLOOD  CHAB*  ETC. 

BAUQH  ft  SONS  CO.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  BT  B.  H.  BBXWSTEB,  JB.. 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  MANITFACTimEBS  OF  BONE  BLACK,  ETC. 

Paragraph  460  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  places  on  the  free  list: 
Charcoal,  blood  char,  bone  char,  or  bone  black,  not  suitable  for  uee  as  a  pigment. 

The  existing  tariff  act  imposes  a  duty  upon  these  commodities  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that  the  duty  should 
remain. 

It  is  not  intended  for  a  moment  to  enter  into  an  argument  upon  the 
subjects  of  free  trade  and  protection,  but  merely  to  emphasize  the 
great  harm  that  would  result  to  Baugh  &  Sons  Co.  and  otners  in  this 
country  engaged  in  the  production  here  of  bone  black  (bone  char  or 
animal  carbon)  if  the  present  duty  be  not  maintained 

Baugh  &  Sons  Co.  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  bone  black  (bone  chftr 
or  animal  carbon)  and  an  absolutely  independent  concern.  It 
employs  a  large  number  of  men  whose  average  working  day  is  10 
hours  and  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $10  to  $12  per  week.  The 
company  has  large  capital  invested,  and  the  profits  thereof  during  the 
past  years  have  amounted  to  approximately  but  6  per  cent  per  an- 
num, which,  with  the  hazards  mcident  to  the  conduct  of  biisiness, 
is  surely  not  high. 

In  other  countries,  in  the  bone-black  industry,  the  wages  paid  are 
from  $6  to  $7  per  week,  and  for  a  longer  day.  Therejfore  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  element  of  labor  alone  there  is  a  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction between  the  American  and  foreign  countries  of  fully  40  per 
cent. 

It  is  clear  that  to  remove  the  existing  duty  wiU  simply  result  in 
giving  the  foreign  manufacturer  such  a  tremendous  advantage  as  to 
enable  him  to  drive  the  American  manufacturer  out  of  businesa 
Therefore  the  only  hope  of  continuing  to  the  American  manufacturer 
any  profit  and  to  the  American  wor£nan  engaged  in  the  bone-black 
inaustry  an  American  living  wage  is  to  continue  the  present  dutj 
upon  importations  of  bone  black  (bone  char  or  animal  carbon),  etc. 

In  reducing  the  tariff  and  placing  upon  the  free  list  certain  articlef^ 
the  controlling  party  in  Congress  recognizes  that  some  industries 
must  suffer  most  disastrously  unless  where  the  tariff  is  reduced  or 
removed  the  raw  material  enters  free,  in  order  to  maintain  consist- 
ency. 

If  the  existing  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  bone  black 
(bone  char  or  animal  carbon)  be  not  maintained,  tnere  seems  bat 
one  hope  of  saving  the  American  bone-black  (bone  char  or  animal 
carbon)  industry  from  total  d^truction.  That  hope  is  by  placins 
upon  the  free  list  all  articles  which  might  be  imported  by  the  Amert 
can  manufacturer  in  order  to  enable  nim  to  produce  bone  black  at 
as  low  a  cost  as  possible.  Because,  if  upon  an  importation  of  crude 
material  the  American  manufacturer,  in  addition  to  heavy  freiirhl 
charges,  must  pay  a  duty,  it  is  clear  that  when  there  is  added  the 
increased  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  largely  duo  to  h^her 
wages  paid,  there  can  remain  no  profit.  There  can  not  be  a  dmer- 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  this.  It  is  positively  asserted  that  the  figure^ 
mathematically  demonstrate  that  there  can  not  be  a  profit  if  duty 
must  be  paid  upon  importations  of  raw  materials  entering  into  the 
production  of  bone  black  (bone  char  or  animal  carbon). 
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If  bone  black  (bone  char  or  animal  carbon)  is  to  enter  free,  there- 
fore, there  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  not  only  crude  bones 
but  bones  ground,  crushed,  and  broken,  including  bone  particles  of 
all  kinds  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  bone  black  (bone  char 
or  animal  carbon). 

To  conclude,  it  is  clear: 

(1 )  That  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  duty  upon  importations 
of  bone  black  (bone  char  or  animal  carbon)  is  absolutely  essential 
to  preserve  tlie  home  industry  in  its  present  none-too-prosperous 
state. 

(2)  The  amending  of  paragraph  436  of  the  free  list  as  suggested 
might  aid  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

(3)  To  permit  bone  black  (bone  char  or  animal  carbon)  to  enter 
free  and  impose  a  duty  on  any  kind  of  material  which  might  be  im- 
ported, to  enter  into  and  keep  down  the  cost  of  its  manufacture  in 
the  United  States,  would  be  palpably  unjust  and  destructive  of  the 
industry  in  this  country. 


Far.  469.— COFFEB  CLIFFINOS. 

EBWABB  X.  CLEABY,  WASHXNOTOJT,  B.  C,  OJT  BEHALF  OP  HCPOBTEBS  AKB 

USERS    OP   BBOJTZE   POWBEB. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  )?5, 191S. 
To  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

The  following  process  is  that  used  to  produce  clippings,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  permit  free  entry  under  paragraph  474  of  the  Under- 
wood bill.  This  is  66  per  cent  of  the  complete  process  of  manufacture 
of  bronze  powder,  and  while  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  other 
articles  mentioned  in  paragraph  474  snould  be  admitted  free  as  pro- 
posed, it  certainly  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  clippmgs  from  new  or  even  old  copper  are  a  manufac- 
tured article  and  should  be  made  dutiable  as  such. 

Appraiser  Brewen,  of  the  New  York  Public  Stores,  has  long  dis- 
covered that  clippings  and  schrot  are  manufactured  products  and 
not  raw  material,  and  he  recommended  a  duty  on  the  same. 

If  it  is  desired  to  protect  the  American  workmen,  this  can  be 
better  done  by  placing  a  duty  on  clippings  or  schrot,  as  it  will  tend 
to  produce  a  revenue  k>  the  "Dnited  States  on  a  manufactured  product, 
and  it  would  compel  the  American  manufacturers  to  manufacture 
their  so-called  raw  material  in  this  country  and  give  employment  to 
labor  which  they  now  do  not  do. 

Copper  and  zinc  are  melted  together  in  a  graphite  crucible  con- 
taining about  200  kilos  (420  pounds),  at  a  ratio  of  80  copper  and 
20  zinc.  The  melted  composition  is  cast  into  half-round  rods  of 
y/S  centimeters  (about  24  inches)  length.  In  order  to  roll  these  rods 
they  arc  hammered  and  run  seven  times  through  adjusted  steel  rollers, 
whereby  the  rods  steadily  become  thinner  ana  longer,  until  from  the 
former  rod,  measuring  aoout  60  centimeters  in  length  and  1.4  centi- 
meter in  width  (f  inch,  about),  has  been  rolled  mto  a  thin  metal 
band  of  80  meters  length  (about  100  feet). 
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While  the  working  process  1  to  10  serves  to  produce  a  thin  and 
long  metal,  the  following  operations  aim  to  msike  the  metal  wide. 
For  this  purpose  the  thin  metal  bands  are  laid  in  flat  bundles  and 
are  hammered  broader  and  broader  with  the  aid  of  so-called  zain* 
hammers.  These  zainhammers  consist  of  an  iron  head^  weighing 
about  45  kilograms  (100  pounds),  fitted  with  a  steel  inled  having  a 
beechwood  handle  8  meters  (about  10  feet)  long  and  30  centimeters 
(about  11  inches)  in  diameter.  Of  course,  such  a  hammer  has  an  im- 
mense blowing  force. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  structure  of  the  metal  flexible  and  malk- 
able — which,  through  the  various  operations,  has  been  subjected  to 
a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear — ^the  metal  after  each  working  opera- 
tion is  put  in  a  wood  fire  until  it  is  red  hot. 

The  process  of  heating  causes  the  metal  to  be  covered  with  a 
dirty  crust,  from  which  it  must  be  cleaned. 

For  this  purpose  the  whole  bundle  is  boiled  in  a  2  per  cent  sul- 
phuric acid  solution,  and  then  the  metal  is  cut  into  sheets  1  meter 
(about  3^  feet)  long^  and  each  sheet  is  cleaned  and  brushed  with 
clean  water  on  both  sides  until  it  appears  perfectly  spotless  before  it 
is  dried. 

A  larger  number  of  sheets  are  placed  in  layers,  so  as  to  form  a 
bundle ;  and  in  order  to  keep  them  clean,  they  are  protected  on  top 
and  bottom  hj  zinc  sheets  and  are  flattened  by  means  of  the  zain- 
hammers. This  finished  metal  is  called  stamped  metal,  and  is  used  in 
the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  bronze  powders. 

This  metal  is  being  imported  by  the  American  manufacturers  in 
schroded  form,  like  small  flakes,  which  in  itself  is  practically  66  per 
cent  bronze  powder. 

Par.  490.— FEESH  FISH. 

THE  HOICE  MABKBT  CLUB,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BT  THOMAS  O.  MABVDT 

SECBETABT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  gS,  WIS, 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Canadian  Annual  Review  for  1911,  on  page  385, 
says: 

During  I9I0-I1 1332)300  was  spent  by  the  Dominion  on  fish-breeding  eetablisbxneota. 
And  the  usual  |1 60,000  of  fishing  bounty  was  paid  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  ukl 
Quebec— a  total,  since  1882,  of  $4,580,204. 

To  place  fresh  fish  on  the  free  list  will  subject  American  fishermen 
to  competition  with  Canadian  fishermen  who  are  aided  by  a  bouotj 
paid  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Does  this  seem  fair  ? 

In  1910  imports  of  fish,  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  etc.  (par.  491, 
H.  R.  3321),  amounted  to  $1,675,747.04. 

Our  production  amounted  to  $6,991,027. 

The  imports  of  mackerel,  halibut,  and  salmon  amounted  to 
$1,651,199.02. 

Our  production  amounted  to  $1,691,053. 

These  figures  demonstrate  that  the  industry  already  is  on  a  keen 
competitive  basis. 
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The  unit  value  of  imports  shows  an  increase  in  seven  years  of  one 
one-thousandth  of  a  cent  for  fresh  fish,  and  two  one-thousandths  of 
a  cent  for  mackerel,  halibut^  and  salmon. 

Tiiere  has  been  no  burdensome  increase,  therefore,  hi  the  price  of 
fish  to  the  consumer  under  the  present  duty  of  three-lourths  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

On  the  importations  for  the  year  1910  the  duties  collected  amounted 
to  $236,584.41,  only  a  little  more  than  the  bounty  of  $160,000  paid 
by  Canada  to  Canadian  fishermen. 

Therefore,  the  presenj^  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound 
and  1  cent  per  pound  on  macKerel,  halibut,  and  salmon,  barely  offset 
the  Canadian  bounty  and  the  lower  construction  and  operating  costs 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Canadian  Bounties  Should  be  Offset. 

Since  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  New  England  coast  the  fishing 
industry  has  been  the  main  reUance  of  many  seaport  towns;  so  our 
fisheries  were  not  an  "infant  industry"  when  Thomas  Jefferson  pro- 
posed in  1792  a  system  of  bounties  for  their  encouragement,  a  policy 
of  direct  Government  aid  which  continued  till  1858. 

Again,  in  1871,  British  diplomacy  obtained  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  the  boon  of  free  fish,  for  which  their  diplomats  had  labored 
unceasingly  since  1818. 

Speakmg  of  this  free-fish  period,  which  lasted  from  1871  to  1885, 
W.  A.  Wilcox,  a  specialist  on  the  fisheries,  said : 

For  12  years  fishing  was  carried  on  under  the  treaty,  with  much  loss  and  little 
profit.  With  the  termination  of  the  Washington  treaty  with  Great  Britain  the  fisher- 
men took  new  courage,  and  1886  was  looked  on  as  the  turn  of  Uie  ebb  tide. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  tariflf  bill,  H.  R.  3321,  paragraph  490 
of  the  free  list,  our  Government  proposes  once  more  to  grant  to 
Canada  and  other  countries  the  privilege  of  shipping  their  fish  into 
our  markets  free  of  duty,  a  poUcy  which,  accormng  to  the  Halifax 
Chronicle — 

will  place  the  fishermen,  particularly  of  the  western  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  practical 
control  of  the  New  England  market  for  firesh  fish  *  *  *  without  any  abandon- 
ment of  national  rights  or  any  reciprocal  concession  of  fishing  privileges  to  Americans 
in  Canadian  waters. 

The  press  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  has  been  exultant  at  the 
prospect  of  free  fish,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of  leading  papers 
of  the  Dominion  to  "Keep  cjuiet  until  they  have  done  it.     Don't 

{'ubilate  so  loud.  You  may  give  the  thing  away.''  This  caution  has 
\een  only  partially  heeded,  K)r  the  Herald,  of  St.  Johns,  Newfound- 
land, a  Province  which  was  excluded  from  the  benefits  proi)osed  by 
the  Canadian  reciprocity  compact,  could  not  refrain  from  saying: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  change  calculated  to  prove  of  greater  value  to 
this  country  than  the  grant  of  tree  entry  of  our  fish  into  the  United  States.  For  years 
we  have  been  seeking  this  and  vainly;  we  have  been  offering  substantial  concessions 
therefor  in  the  past,  and  now  it  has  come  to  us  without  our  having  to  give  any  corre- 
sponding concession  whatsoever. 

What  this  "grant  of  free  fish"  means  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  is 
boldly  proclaimed  in  their- own  words: 

The  advantage  which  will  follow  from  this  transformation  of  the  industry  will  be 
enormous  and  will  grow  as  the  years  advance,  and  opportunities  for  us  in  Newfound- 
land are  such  as  never  existed  oefore. 
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Advantages  for  American  fisheries,  that  historic  American  industry 
which  was  estabUshed  on  Cape  Ann  before  Endicott  landed  at  Salem, 
and  which  has  been  the  nursery  of  our  naval  force  in  all  our  wais. 
are  now  abandoned  with  a  haste  and  heedlessness  which  have  caused 
consternation  in  all  of  our  fishing  ports  and  extreme  jubilation  in  the 
ports  of  our  rivals.  This  proposition  to  abandon  historic  rights 
appalls  the  students  of  our  diplomatic  negotiations  of  a  century, 
during  all  of  which  time  Great  Britain  has  unceasingly  maneuvered 
for  the  advantages  and  privileges  which  we  now  propose  to  surrender 
without  any  return  whatever. 

BOUNTIES   TO    CANADIAN  FISHERMEN. 

One  feature  of  the  free-fish  pohcy  which  merits  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  an  annual 
bounty  amounting  to  $160,000  is  paid  to  the  fishing  fleets  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  and  Quebec. 

On  page  385  of  the  Canadian  Annual  Review  for  1911,  I  find  this 
pregnant  sentence:  During  1910-11,  $332,300  was  spent  by  the 
Dominion  on  fish-breeding  establishments,  ''and  the  usual  $160,000 
of  fishing  bounty  was  paid  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  and  Quebec— a 
total  since  1882  of  $4,580,204." 

The  Dominion  Government  also  aids  its  fisheries  by  material 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  cold-storage  plants  and  by  liberal 
rebates  on  transportation  charges. 

The  very  tools  of  the  trade,  me  vessel  and  its  equipment,  cost  only 
about  hall  as  much  in  Canada  as  they  do  in  the  United  States.  A 
Gloucester  fishing  vessel  which  cost  $15,500  was  duplicated  in  every 
particular  in  Lunenburg  for  $9,400.  The  provisioning  and  outfitting: 
of  a  vessel  are  30  to  40  per  cent  cheaper  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Comparison  of  rvages. 
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UNEQUAL   COMPETITION. 

It  is  not  a  condition  of  free  and  equal  competition  which  will  be 
brought  about  by  a  free-fish  policy. 

The  American  fishing  industry  will  be  forced  into  competition  with 
Maritime  Provinces  which  not  only  possess  the  advantage  of  lower 
construction  and  operating  costs,  but  they  have  also  the  aavantage  of 
a  Government  bounty  and  can  weU  afford  to  undersell  our  fisherzne& 
until  our  fleets  are  driven  from  the  deep-sea  fishing  grounds,  And  then 
we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  purveyors  of  a  staple  food  product. 

NO  PROVISION  AGAINST  THE  DEVASTATION  OF  STEAM  TRAWXE&S. 

For  some  years  steam  trawlers  have  been  employed  in  the  fisheries 
of  Great  Britain.    Sailing  from  HuU  and  Grimsby^  ESngland.  these 
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fishins;  steamers  have  devastated  the  fishing  grounds  adjacent  to  the 
Britisn  coast  and  will  eagerly  grasp  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
entry  of  fish  free  of  dutv  to  tne  American  market  to  transfer  their 
operations  to  the  rich  fishing  grounds  of  the  Grand  Banks  and  apply 
to  the  great  nursery  of  Atlantic  fisheries  the  methods  which  have 
impoverished  the  fishing  grounds  of  Great  Britain. 

There  should  be  a  provision  in  the  law  prohibiting  the  landing  of 
fish  caught  by  any  foreign  vessel  which  is  equipped  with  or  operates 
the  otter  trawl. 

PRODUCTION   AND  IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  fish,  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  and  salted  in  1910  is 
given  as  $6,991,027.  The  yield  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  in  1908  was 
$6,465,038,  or  practically  as  much  as  the  American  fisheries  two 
years  later. 

The  imports  of  fish,  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  etc.,  for  1012 
amounted  in  value  to  $2,442,606.61,  or  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can production.  Certainly  this  industry  is  now  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

The  present  duty  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  equivalent 
to  an  ad  vdorem  duty  in  1912  of  13.32  per  cent,  and  for  seven  years 
the  unit  value  of  fresh  fish,  as  given  in  the  statistics  of  imports,  has 
increased  only  one-thousandth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  plainly  showing 
that  the  duty  has  not  appreciably  increased  tne  cost  of  living. 

The  production  of  mackerel,  halibut,  and  salmon,  which  have  had 
a  duty  under  the  present  law  of  1  cent  per  pound,  amounted  in  1910 
to  Sl,691,053,  and  the  imports  were  valued  at  $1,651,199.02,  an  almost 
equal  amount.  Practically  50  per  cent  of  our  mackerel,  halibut,  and 
salmon  are  now  imported  under  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  equiva- 
lent to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  18  per  cent.  The  unit  value  of 
mackerel,  halibut,  and  salmon  in  1905  was  0.06;  In  1912  it  was  0.062, 
an  almost  imperceptible  increase  in  seven  yeara. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  statistical  record  of  the  fishing  industry  to 
warrant  a  radical  reduction  in  the  duties^  and  the  only  effect  of  a 
free-fish  policy  will  be  the  annihilation  of  the  deep  seas  fisheries  of 
the  United  States,  without  any  benefit  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  amount  of  the  duties  collected  on  fish  imported  in  1910  was 
$236,584;  in  1912,  $325,417.  Therefore  our  present  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  does  not  much  more  than  offset  the 
Canadian  bounty  of  $160,000  per  year. 

EXTENT   OF   THE    INDUSTRY. 

It  is  not  the  New  England  fishermen  alone  who  will  feel  the  effects 
of  foreign  competition  if  the  policy  of  free  fish  is  adopted. 

The  Sshermen  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  will  not  escape,  nor 
will  the  Pacific  fleets  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  the 
I^ke  fishermen  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ohio.  The  main  shore  of 
British  Columbia,  extending  7,000  miles,  provides  a  vast  field  for 
Canadian  fishermen,  and  the  product  ranges  from  the  sardine  to  the 
whale.  Salmon  constitute  80  per  cent  of  the  catch  of  British  Colum- 
bia.   Halibut,  herring,  and  cod  are  numerous. 

A  recent  report  from  Consul  General  Jones,  at  Winnipeg,  shows 
that  the  fishing  industry  of  western  Canada  is  to  be  reckoned  with  as 
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well  as  the  fishing  enterprises  of  the  maritime  Provinces.  He  writes 
that  the  fishing  industry  of  Manitoba  has  developed  into  a  position  sec- 
ond  in  importance  only  to  the  production  of  wheat  and  that  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  fish  are  being  exported  annually,  and  great  increase 
of  exports  to  the  United  States  are  noted.  Manitoba  fish  are  finding 
their  way  into  the  general  markets  of  the  United  States,  and  fisn 
caught  in  Lake  Winnipeg  are  sent  as  far  south  as  Maryland.  Mary- 
limd;  with  its  18,000  fishermen,  and  Virginia,  with  over  20,000,  have 
cause  to  join  hands  with  the  22,000  fishermen  of  New  Elngland,  the 
18,000  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  the  14,000  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  the  7,000  of  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, and  Ohio. 

It  is  not  a  small  and  isolated  industry  which  is  threatened  by  the 
proposed  free-fish  clause.  It  is  a  national  industry,  by  every  sense 
of  justice  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government.  His- 
torically its  foundation  was  laid  along  the  bleak  coast  of  New 
England,  but  it  has  spread  along  all  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  has 
followed  the  flag  to  the  Great  Ijakes  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Tibe 
American  people  will  not  consent  for  a  hundred  times  the  paltry  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  involved  to  have  this  industry  destroyed  or  allow  thp 
British  flag,  or  any  other  foreign  flag,  to  float  over  tne  vessels  which 
bring  fish  to  American  ports. 

PROPOSED   AMENDMENTS  TO  H.   R.   3321. 

Paragraph  221  of  Schedule  G  should  be  amended  by  inserting,  after 
the  words  ''or  boned,"  in  line  6,  the  words  ''smoked  or  <hried." 

There  are  provisions  in  the  proposed  bill,  H.  R.  3321,  as,  for  instance 
in  paragraph  330,  Schedule  m,  and  paragraph  651  of  the  free  Ust, 
which  provide  that  wherever  an  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or 
any  other  charge  is  imposed  b^  any  country  an  additional  duty  equal 
to  such  export  charge  shall  be  unposed  on  such  articles  whoi  impo^t^d 
into  this  country. 

Paragraph  E  of  Section  IV  also  provides — 

that  whenever  any  country,  dependency,  colony,  province,  or  other  political  mh- 
division  of  government  shall  pay  or  bestow,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  boanty  re 
grant  upon  the  exportation  of  any  article  or  merchandise  from  such  country,  depend- 
ency, colony,  province,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  government,  and  such  arti- 
cle or  merchandise  is  dutiable  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  then  *  *  *  there 
shall  be  levied  and  paid,  in  all  such  cases,  in  addition  to  the  duties  otherwise  impo(«pd 
by  this  act,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  net  amount  of  such  bounty  or  grant 
however  the  same  be  paid  or  bestowed. 

This  paragraph  (Sec.  IV,  par.  E)  should  be  amended  by  the  addition 
of  these  words: 

Whenever  any  country,  dependency,  colony,  province,  or  other  political  Aibdi- 
vision  of  government  shall  pay  or  bestow  any  bounty  or  giant  upon  tne  manofactarp 
or  production  of  any  article,  merchandise,  or  product,  or  pay  or  beeitow,  directly  tir 
indirectly,  any  bounty  or  grant  to  the  persons  engaged  in  any  punuit,  ocrupatjon. 
or  industry,  there  shall  be  levied  on  such  article,  merchandise,  or  product,  or  upoc 
the  product  of  such  pursuit,  occupation,  or  industry,  when  importect  into  the  Tnitwl 
States  a  duty  or  duties  equal  to  the  amount  of  sucn  bounty  or  grant  in  addiiion  t^ 
any  duty  provided  for  in  this  act;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  bcseb> 
authorized  and  empowered,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  make  all  necemmry  orden 
and  regulations  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect. 
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FORMIDABLS  COMPBTITION. 

(From  an  article  on  Gloucester  and  free  flahi  by  Luoien  Price,  in  the  Boston  Transcript] 

Free  fish — the  thing  which  Gloucester  has  always  dreaded  as  the  mace  blow  of  her 
Indufftry.  Free  fish — and  Gloucester  sees  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Free  fish — 
and  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  compete  with  the  northern  British  Provinces,  where 
labor  and  materials  are  so  much  cheaper.  Free  fish — and  the  spectacle  of  Gloucester 
silently  folding  its  tents  and  stealing  away  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  begin  a  new  chapter. 
A  harbor  vacant  of  vessels;  a  port  shorn  of  its  prestige;  a  town  bereft  of  its  distinc- 
tion, and  a  coast  bereft  of  its  principal  ^lory — the  Gloucester  type  of  fishing  schooner. 

On  a  basis  of  even  competition  the  nvalry  of  the  Lunenbuig  fleet  would  certainly 
be  formidable.^  Labor  in  Lunenbuig  is  cheaper  than  in  Gloucester,  and  the  initial 
outlay  on  the  vessels  is  considerably  less.  Three  or  four  years  ago  an  American-built 
fishing  schooner  of  the  Gloucester  fleet,  the  Clintonia,  was  dupficated  in  a  ship^rsurd 
of  Lunenburg  County.  As  nearly  as  might  be  the  two  vessels  were  perfect  twins. 
Built  in  the  United  States,  she  cost  $15,500;  built  in  Nova  Scotia,  she  cost  $9,000. 
The  scarcit^r  of  men  is  an  embarrassment  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  affecting 
these  two  rival  ports  equally.  Gloucester  has,  of  course,  lost  numbers  of  her  best 
fishermen  to  the  racific  coast;  the  Lunen(>urgers  have  admitted,  within  two  months, 
that  unless  the  sittiation  changes  they  will  be  obliged  to  ^o  to  Portugal  and  Scandi- 
navia to  fill  out  their  crews.  But  obviously  the  situation  nas  changea.  The  provin- 
cials, who  have  been  laigely  manning  Uie  Yankee  fleet,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, will  remain  in  the  Provinces,  at  home,  under  cheaper  living  conditions,  and 
vastly  benefited  by  the  opening  of  the  American  markets  to  their  fleets.  Thus  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  man  famine  in  Gloucester  will  grow  more  serious  rather 
than  less  so,  and  that  the  fleets  of  the  provincials  will  be  just  so  much  the  stronger 
for  their  competition. 

In  its  protection  of  the  manufactured  product  (three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound 
on  fish  skinned  and  boned)  the  new  tarin  would  protect  the  shore  laborers  employed 
in  the  salt-fish  plants.  The  class  which  it  does  not  protect  is  the  class  most  deserving 
of  protection— K)ur  native  fishermen,  who,  at  a  cost  of  incredible  hardship  and  peril, 
wrest  from  the  sea  the  raw  material  on  which  the  factories  work.  This  has  a  bearing 
in  relation  to  a  change  of  the  fleet  from  sail  to  steam,  which  is  later  to  be  examined. 
Another  group  which  this  chai^^e  will  affect  detrimentally  are  the  men  who  own 
vessels  or  shares  in  vessels,  but  do  not  operate  fish-curing  factories.  Unfortunately 
this  strikes  at  the  most  valuable  class  in  a  fishing  community — those  men  who,  by 
their  skill  and  thrift,  have  advanced  from  the  dory  to  the  wheel  box;  from  fishing  on 
shares  to  the  position  of  captain  and  psut  owner;  or  even  to  owner  and  manager  of  a 
moderate-sized  fleet.  These  men  are  exposed,  in  their  production  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, to  the  competition  of  northern  neighbors  who  are  m  a  much  stronger  position 
to  compete. 

Par.  498.— PLAX  STEAW. 

Y.  B.  BLEHBOJT,  BXTPFALO,  K.  Y.,  FOR  XTHIOH  FIBER  CO.,  WIKOHA,  MINK., 

AND  OTHERS. 

BuTFALO,  N.  Y.,  May  22, 191S. 
Hon.  Kntjte  Nelson, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  G, 

Dear  Sir:  I  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  of  the  West  and  Northwest  in  regard  to  flax  straw  and  flax 
tow. 

The  House,  in  the  Underwood  bill,  reduced  the  duty  on  tow  50  per 
cent  and  made  it  $10  a  ton  instead  of  $20  a  ton  as  formerly,  and  I  had 
several  interviews  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Underwood  in  reference  to  tow 
and  flax  straw. 

The  manufacturers  of  tow  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa 
will  submit  to  the  reduction. 

Flax  straw  has,  however,  been  put  on  the  free  list  as  raw  material, 
when  formerly  it  was  assessed  $5  a  ton.    At  the  present  time  not 

1  But  on  aocoont  of  Uie  boanty  of  (100,000  whioli  Canada  pays  to  its  flshenncn  the  oompetiiion  would 
sot  b««quii. 
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one-half  of  the  flax  straw  raised  by  the  farmers  can  be  made  use  of. 
and  if  Canada  is  permitted  to  brin^  in  flax  straw  free,  of  course  it 
will  hurt  the  farmers,  for,  confidentially,  I  will  state  that  Canadian 
flax  straw  is  better  and  longer  in  fiber. 

I  made  great  efforts  to  have  the  duty  of  $5  per  ton  cm  flax  straw 
retained,  but  it  was  in  vain. 

In  the  Payne  tariff  bill.  Schedule  J,  section  333,  it  says  "  tow  of 
flax,"  but  it  should  say  "  tow  of  flax  straw  " ;  for  tow  is  not  made  out 
of  flax,  as  the  General  Appraisers  understand,  for  they  take  it  that 
flax  is  the  article  manufactured  ready  for  spinning. 

The  tariff  should  say  "tow  of  flax  straw^';  and  in  the  free  list  it 
should  say  "flax  straw  in  its  natural  state"  or  "flax  straw  not 
broken." 

Large  carload  importations  of  good  manufactured  tow  have  been 
made  &om  other  countries  and  called  "  broken  flax  straw  " — and  they 
let  it  in  at  $5  a  ton  duty,  so  the  Government  has  been  defrauded  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars ;  and  several  such  suits  are  now  going  on 
where  the  Government  is  trying  to  recover;  but,  as  you  from  previ- 
ous letters  have  understood,  the  appraisers  decide  on  a  technicality, 
for  they  say  it  should  be  called  "  tow  of  flax  straw  "  and  not  "  tow 
of  flax.^' 

Now,  therefore,  I  pray  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the 
farmers  of  whom  we  buy  the  straw  that  you  use  your  influence  to 
see  that  $10  a  ton  on  tow,  as  the  House  decided  in  the  Underwood 
bill,  be  retained;  but  that  it  is  called  "tow  of  flax  straw"  and  not 
"  tow  of  flax,"  as  it  was  erroneously  called  in  the  Pa^'ne  bill. 

Second.  That  flax  straw  on  the  free  list,  if  it  remains  on  the  free 
list,  or  wherever  it  is,  should  read  "  flax  straw  not  broken  "  or  **flax 
straw  in  its  natural  state." 

The  farmers  all  over  the  West  and  Northwest  know  that  the  matter 
is  now  before  the  Senate  and  that  the  defenders  of  the  farmers  are 
yourself,  honorable  sir,  and  the  Hon.  P.  J.  McCumber. 

Kindly  favor  me  with  a  reply. 

(The  above  was  signed  hv  V.  R.  Blehdon,  representinj;  Union 
Fiber  Co.,  Winona,  Minn ;  o.  W.  Keogh  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn.,  and 
Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.;  Andrew  Thompson.  Kensal,  N.  Dak.;  Brady 
Tow  Co.,  Wheaton,  Minn. ;  Winthrop  Coraage  Co.,  Winthrop,  Minn.: 
O.  M.  Kirlin,  Watertown,  S.  Dak.;  Atwood- Stone  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. — purchasers  of  flax  straw  and  manufacturers  of  tow  for  up- 
holstering, lining  for  refrigerator  cars,  and  for  making  oakam«  etc) 


Par.  618.— nrDIOO  AFD  HTDSOH  BLUE. 

CASSBLLA  COLOE  CO.,  182  AND  184  F&OKT  STBEET,  KXW  YOEX,  9.  T.,  BT 

BOBEST  ALFBED  SHAW,  VICS  PBESIDBKT. 

New  York,  May  IS,  1915, 
Hon.  FuRNiFOLD  i!cL.  Simmons, 
Chmrman  Committee  on  Finance ^ 

Senate  Chamber y  Washin^onyD.  C. 

Sir:  At  the  hearing  before  the  O  roroittee  rn  Ways  ard  Meam  wr 
had  the  honor  to  submit  a  brief  dejiling  with  the  tariff  tax  on  th*' 
anthracin  and  carbazol  derivatives  and  indigo. 
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The*  bill  as  it  has  now  passed  the  House  has  made  the  anthracin 
and  carbazol  derivatives  taxable  the  same  as  other  coal-tar  colors; 
but,  breaking  away  fiom  th|s  uniform  principle,  the  product  ind^o, 
which  is  also  a  coal-tar  color,  is  left  on  the  free  list,  and  is  the  only 
coal-tar  color  thus  favored. 

The  suitability  of  this  exception  it  is  hardly  proper  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss. The  needs  of  the  textile  industry  have  undoubtedly  been 
placed  before  your  committee  and  the  Committee  on  Ways, and 
Means.     What  we  beg  to  draw  to  yopr  attention  is  this: 

If  indigo  is  made  free,  there  are  other  coal-tar  colors  of  competing 
and  superior  character  which  ought  similarly  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  textile  manufacturer,  and  as  evidence  of  this  we  hand 
you  herewith  copies  of  numerous  letters  addressed  to  the  Ways  and 
Cleans  Committee  urging  the  same  treatment  for  hydron  Hlue  (a 
carbazol  derivative)  as  for  indigo. 

Hydron  blue,  a  product  of  coal  tar,  is  a  recent  discovery  having 
qualities  of  remarkable  fastness,  which  have  not  only  been  recognized 
by  the  textile  manufacturer  throughout  the  world  tint  by  the  United 
States,  French,  German,  and  British  military  establishments.  Speci- 
fications rf  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  United  States  no  longer 
stipulate  the  use  of  indigo  in  Government  contracts. 

That  you  may  fully  appreciate  its  advantages  over  indigo  we  hand 
you  herewith  dyed  patterns  of  denim,  one  dyed  with  indigo  and  one 
dyed  with  hydron.  A  portion  dyed  with  indigo  has  been  subjected 
to  a  washing  with  boiUnc  soap  three  times  immersed.  A  portion  of 
the  hydron-dyed  denim  has  been  similarly  treated.  The  results  in 
both  cases  are  evident  to  the  eye.  Hydron  holds  its  depth  of  shade; 
indigo  loses  much  of  its  depth.  The  sample  of  indigo-dyed  denim 
was  cut  from  a  pair  of  overalls  purchased  in  a  retail  store  in  this  city. 

The  present  tariff  revision  is  based  upon  an  effort  to  remove 
inequahties  in  taxation,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Uving,  and  to  incite  the 
American  manufacturer  to  the  production  of  improved  fabrics. 

We  therefore  submit  that  these  three  considerations  entitle  hydron 
blue  to  the  same  classifications  as  indigo: 

(a)  They  are  both  products  of  coal  tar. 

(b)  They  are  both  used  for  the  coarser  class  of  fabrics  required  by 
the  laboring  man. 

(c)  The  overall  made  from  a  hydron-dyed  denim  will  give  the 
wearer  vastly  better  service  than  tne  overall  indigo  dyed. 

We  ask  jrour  very  careful  consideration  of  this  matter,  behoving 
that  you  will  agree  that  indigo  left  free  with  hydron  30  per  cent 
taxed  is  to  perpetuate  an  unfair  and  unwise  discrimination  opposed 
to  the  best  interests  of  American  manufacturers  and  consumers,  and 
is  equivalent  to  granting  a  monopoly  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
type  of  coal-tar  product.  We  suggest  that  paragraph  519  of  the 
llnderwood  bill  be  amended  to  read: 

Indigo  and  hydron  blue,  natural  and  Bynthetic,  dry  or  suspended  in  water. 

The  amount  of  revenue  involved  is  insignificant. 

The  following  correspondence  concerning  indigo  and  hydron  blue 
has  been  filed.  The  letters  are  aH  addressed  to  Hon.  Oscar  W. 
Underwood,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Texas  Cotton  Mill  Co., 
McKinney^  Tex.y  February  18, 19 IS. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  here  the  only  cotton  mill  in  Texas  making  colored  cotton 
goods  and  the  only  one  we  know  of  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  this  class  of  goo<L«. 
Most  of  our  goods  are  blue  denims  and  goods  of  like  character  that  are  used  b^  thf 
overall  manufacturers  of  this  State.  The  best  color  to  use  for  this  class  of  goods  u  the 
hydron  blue,  imported  by  Cassella  Color  Co.,  but  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  use 
this  on  account  of  its  high  cost.  We  are  advised  by  the  importers  that  this  hijg:li  price 
is  due  to  a  tari£f  of  30  percent  levied  on  this  product  on  account  of  some  error  in  cksai- 
fication.  They  advise  that  they  have  submitted  a  brief  in  which  they  request  a  chan^ 
in  the  classification  that  will  lower  the  tariff  on  this  product.  At  a  lower  price,  ve 
would  be  able  to  use  this  color  and  produce  a  more  satis&K^torv  piece  of  goods  for  oi:r 
customers.  We  trust  that  at  the  proper  time  you  will  give  this  matter  your  carefi<l 
consideration,  and  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Texas  Cotton  Mill  Co., 

Per  Paul  K.  McKinnbt. 


Hamilton  Carhartt  Cotton  Mills. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  Febnuxry  5. 191$, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  large  users  of  indigo  and  vat  dyes  on  denims  and  other  cottoa 
fioods.  We  are  now  informed  that  request  has  been  made  by  the  importers  tlut 
hydron  blue  be  placed  in  the  same  classification  as  other  anthiucin  types,  and  «^ 
venture  to  urge  upon  you  the  desirability  of  this  step. 

Hydron  blue  is  among  the  newer  of  the  vat  dyes;  our  investigations  show  it  to  be  i 
product  of  great  fastness  and  one  which  oujght  to  have  a  laige  consumption  ifpbced 
upon  a  competing  basis  with  other  dyestuns  of  similar  quaUty  and  shade.  Toe  ux 
upon  it  evidently  is  onerous  and  we  can  see  that  it  would  be  advantaeeous  to  the 
Government  as  well  as  to  the  textile  consumer  if  the  tariff  upon  it  can  oe  reduced 
We  respectfully  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  the  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  G.  Henderson,  Resident  Manager. 


.    Prospect  Finibhino  Co.» 
Pawtuckei,  R.  /.,  February  6, 191$. 

Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  hydron  blue  is  a  very  impoftaot 
product  in  our  business.  As  it  stands  in  the  tariff  to-day,  it  is  almost  imposnUr 
to  use  this  color  except  in  the  most  expensive  class  of  goods.  It  is  very  deonble 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  use  this  in  low-grade  goods,  and  would  respectfully  urge  yoa 
to  keep  the  tariff  as  low  as  possible  on  this  product. 
Yours,  truly, 

Prospect  Finishing  Co.. 
Chas.  £.  Harrison,  Manager 

Dacotah  Cotton  Mills  (Inc.). 
Lexington,  N,  C,  February  11, 191S. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  large  users  of  indigo;  in  fact,  se.ven-eighths  of  otir  productioG 
is  ofi  indigo  used  in  chambrays.  There  is  now  a  color  on  ine  market,  sold  by  thf 
Cassella  Color  Co.,  of  New  York,  by  the  name  of  hydron  blue,  which  we  undeiitai^i 
is  superior  to  indigo,  but  we  can  not  use  it  in  our  line  of  goods  on  account  of  the  hid 
cost  which  we  unaerstand  is  caused  by  the  duty  that  has  to  be  paid  on  this  colcr. 

We  think  that  this  color  should  be  made  cheaper  to  us  by  the  reductic©  of  ^( 
tariff  that  is  on  this  color,  and  also  should  be  the  same  as  indigo  and  anthncin.  wbkl 
we  understand  does  not  now  carry  any  duty. 

If  this  duty  could  be  reduced  considerably,  it  would  enable  us  to  use  large  quai^ 
titles  for  not  only  the  blue  goods  we  make,  but  all  other  colors  we  have  to  run  a 
this  fabric,  but  the  price  is  now  so  exorbitant  that  we  are  not  in  position  to  ow  it  ni 
quantities  that  we  would  like  to  do  at  this  time,  for  by  using  uiis  color  our  sooA*- 
would  be  better,  as  the  colors  would  be  much  faster  to  light  and  wash. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Dacotah  Cotton  Mills  ilsc.  . 
C.  A.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Prendent, 
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Nbw  Bedford  and  Aoawam  FiNiSHiNa  Co., 

East  Wareham^  Mass.,  February  10,  191S, 

Dbab  Sib:  We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  product  imported  by  the  Cas- 
sella  Color  Co.,  Boston,  Biaas.,  by  the  name  of  hydron  blue,  which  at  the  present  time 
comes  under  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

Hydron  blue  is  a  dyestun,  which  is  being  used  on  cotton  piece  goods,  and  which 
is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  fast  colors.    If  this  dyestuff  could  be  imported 
without  duty,  it  would  mean  benefit,  not  only  to  the'  manu^turer,  but  to  all  the 
people  in  the  country,  and  would  boused  in  much  larger  quantities  than  at  present. 
Yours,  truly, 

N.  B.  &  A.  FiNiSHiNO  Co., 
A.  £.  Smith,  A^erU. 


Nantucket  Mills, 
Spray,  N.  C,  February  It,  191S. 

Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.  request- 
ing the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff,  which  makes  hydron  blue 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to  urge 
bvorable  consideration  of  this  request. 

Anything  that  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  this 
product  must  increase  its  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
BespectfuUy,  yours, 

Nantucket  Mills, 
By  C.  P.  Wall,  General  Manager, 

The  Aspinook  Co., 
Jewett  City  J  Conn.,  February  6,  1913. 

Sir:  Hydron  blue,  a  product  imported  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.,  is  a  dyestuff  of 
great  importance  to  the  textile  inaustry.  A  proper  classification,  therefore,  among 
the  derivatives  of  anthracin  which  has  been  requested  in  a  brief  submitted  by  the 
importers  would  not  only  doubtless  be  fair,  but  would  be  advantageous  to  textile 
mills  seeking  the  fastest  types  of  cotton  dyestuffs. 

At  the  present  time,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  upon  this  product,  we  have  been  able  to 
use  it  only  in  limited  quantities,  whereas  its  advantages  as  a  substitute  for  less  faat 
dyes  are  more  than  manifest  to  us. 

Respectfully,  yours,  The  Aspinook  Co., 

O.  L.  Johnson,  Treasurer, 

Tupelo  Cotton  Mills, 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  February  15, 1913. 

Sir:  Hydron  blue,  a  product  imported  by  Cassella  Color  Co.,  is  a  dyestuff  of  great 
importance  to  the  textile  industry.  A  proper  classification,  therefore,  among  tiie 
derivatives  of  anthiacin  which  has  been  requested  in  a  brief  submitted  by  the 
importers  would  not  only  doubtless  be  fair  but  would  be  advantageous  to  textile  miJls 
seenne  the  fastest  types  of  cotton  dyestuffs. 

At  the  present  time  by  reason  of  the  tariff  upon  this  product  we  have  been  able  to 
use  it  only  in  limited  quantities,  whereas  its  advantages  as  a  substitute  for  less  fast 
d>*e8  are  more  than  manifest  to  us. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Tupelo  Cotton  Mills, 

J.  H.  Ledtard,  President. 


Glen  Raven  Cotton  Mills  Co., 

Olen  Raven,  N.  0.,  February  7,  1913. 

Sir  :  That  you  may  see  the  great  superiority  of  hydron  blue  imported  by  the 
Cassella  Color  Co.,  over  indigo,  and  the  decided  benefit  the  consumer  would 
derive  by  the  general  adoption  of  this  blue,  we  Inclose  a  small  sample — one 
stripe  Indigo,  the  other  hydron  blue.  The  sample  was  exposed  for  eight  months 
to  storm  and  shine. 

We  earnestly  ask  that  you  see  that  this  hydron  blue  Is  placed  In  same  class 
with  other  anthracin  types.  The  present  high  price  prohibits  the  use  of  this 
most  valuable  blue  on  all  cheap  fabrics — such  as  denims,  cheap  chambrays,  etc. 

Hoping  to  get  the  relief  we  are  entitled  to, 

Faithfully,  yours.  Glen  Raven  Cotton  Mills. 
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Bkadford  Dyeing  Association, 

Bradford,  R.I,,  February  8, 1913. 

Sir:  We  are  ipformed  by  the  Oassella  Color  Co.  that  they  are  submitting  a  brief, 
zequesting  the  reconeideration  of  ihe  present  tariff,  which  makes  hydron  blue  dutiable 
at  30  per  cent.  Hydron  blue,  a  color  of  the  vat  series,  used  lai^ely  in  the  dyeing  d 
fast  colors,  has  become  an  important  addition  to  the  color  industry.  The  price  of 
the  color  prohibits  its  use,  except  on  fabrics  of  the  most  expensive  type,  vhefee«  it 
could  be  used  with  great  advantage  on  the  cheaper  g;nides  of  goods. 

We  venture  to  say  that  your  consideration  of  the  bnef  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  tex- 
tile industry. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Bradford  Dyeing  AssociATtos', 

A.  HiOHLEY,  Manager, 


Sazapahaw  Cottok  Mills, 
Oraham,  N.  C,  February  11, 191S. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  laige  users  of  vat  dyes  on  our  cotton  goods  and  have  tiaed  same 
of  the  hydron  blue.  We  would  use  a  laige  quantity  of  this  dve  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  high  duty  on  it  which  necessitates  a  higher  price  to  the  con- 
suiner. 

We  are  now  informed  that  request  has  been  made  b^  the  importers  that  hydion  blse 
be  placed  in  the  same  classification  as  other  anthracm  types,  and  we  venture  to  uige 
upon  vou  the  desirability  of  this  step. 

Hyaron  blue  is  among  the  newer  of  the  vat  dyes;  our  investigations  show  it  to  be 
a  product  of  great  fastness  and  one  which  ought  to  have  a  laii^e  consumption  ifpUced 
upon  a  competing  basis  with  other  dyestuffs  of  similar  quality  and  shade.  Tne  tu 
upon  it  evidently  is  onerous,  and  we  can  see  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  textile  consumer  if  the  tariff  upon  it  can  be  reduced. 

We  respectfully  uige  your  careful  consideration  of  Uiis  matter. 
Yours,  veiy  smcerely, 

White-Williamson  Co., 
George  T.  Williamson,  Secretary, 

End  Cotton  Mnxa, 

Hilhbaro,  N.  C,  February  15, 191S. 

Sir:  We  are  laige  users  of  indigo  and  vat  dyes  on  cotton  goods.  We  are  informed 
that  request  has  been  made  by  the  importers  uiat  hydron  blue  be  placed  in  the  same 
classification  as  other  anthracm  types,  and  we  venture  to  uige  upon  yon  the  desiit* 
bility  of  this  step. 

Hydron  blue  is  among  the  newer  of  the  vat  dyes  and  one  which  ought  to  have  i 
large  consumption  if  placed  upon  a  competing  basis  with  other  dyestufb  of  similv 
quality  and  wade.  The  tax  upon  it  is  evidentlv  onerous,  and  we  can  see  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  textile  consumer  if  the 
tariff  upon  it  can  be  reduced.  We  respectfully  urge  your  careful  consideimtion  of  tbc 
matter. 

Faithfully,  yours,  Jas.  H.  Wbbb,  Treatur^. 

Acme  Finismino  Co., 
Pawtucket,  R,  /.,  ^e^rudry,  mS. 

Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  OEusella  Color  Co.  request- 
ing the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff  which  makes  hydron  bhir 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to  un* 
favorable  consideration  of  this  request. 

Hydron  blue  is  an  exceedingly  important  recent  addition  to  the  color  industry 
It  has  all  the  advantages  of  indigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.  Its  price,  however,  pat5 
it  out  of  consideration  for  an>  fabrics  excepting  those  of  the  most  expensiTe  type 
whereas  it  is  an  admirable  product  for  use  in  garments  which  go  to  the  consuinfr  cf 
cheap  nades  of  material,  such  as  denims,  etc. 

Anyuiing  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  t^ 
product  must  increase  its  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

ACMK  FiNISRIXC  Co 
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Pawtucket  Dyeing  &  Bleaching  Co., 

Pawtucket,  R.  /.,  February  7,  191S. 

Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.  request- 
ing the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff  which  makes  hydron  blue 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to  urge 
liavorable  consideration  of  this  request. 

Hydron  blue  is  an  exceedingly  important  recent  addition  to  the  color  industry. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  of  indigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.  Its  price,  however,  puts 
it  out  of  consideration  for  any  fabrics  excepting  those  of  the  most  expensive  type, 
whereas  it  is  an  admirable  product  for  use  in  garments  which  go  to  the  consumer  of 
cheap  grades  of  material,  such  as  denims,  etc. 

Anything  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  this 
product  must  increase  its  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Pawtucket  Dyeing  &  Bleaching  Co., 
W.  W.  Orswell,  Secretary, 


Whtitier  Mills  Co., 
Chattahoochee  Ga.,  February  8,  191 S. 

Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.  request- 
ing a  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  ts^iff  which  makes  hydron  blue 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  this  request. 

Hydron  blue  is  an  exceedingly  important  recent  addition  to  the  color  industry. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  of  indigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.  Its  price,  however,  puts 
it  out  of  consideration  for  any  labrics  excepting  those  of  the  most  expensive  type, 
whereas  it  is  an  admirable  product  for  use  in  garments  which  go  to  the  consumer  of 
cheap  grades  of  material,  such  as  denims,  etc. 

Anytning  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  this 
product  must  increase  its  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Req>ectfully,  yours, 

Whiitibr  Mills  Co., 

H.  W.  Salmon,  Superintendent, 

SuNcooK  Mills, 
Suncook,  N.  H.,  February  7, 1913. 

Bear  Sib:  We  are  manufacturers  of  a  line  of  chambrays  and  shirtings  which  we 
ve  seUing  to  the  trade  that  can  not  afford  to  buy  the  imported  goods  of  this  class.  In 
these  fabricB  we  use  only  colcMns  which  are  absolutely  fast  to  boiling  soap  and  fast  to 
light.  Our  aim  is  to  proauce  only  popular  fast  staple  colored  goods.  For  these  fabrics 
we  are  using  and  require  the  fast  vat  dyes,  so-called. 

The  present  classification  of  the  vat  dyes  (indigo  and  its  derivatives,  anthracin  deriv- 
atives, and  hydron  blue)  is  unjust  in  that  some  of  these  dyes  are  assessed  a  duty  while 
others  are  free.  Hydron  blue,  whichwe  use  because  it  is  faster  than  indigo,  pays  a 
duty,  while  Indigo  is  free,  thus  permitting  manufacturers  who  are  competing  witn  us  to 
manufacture  in  imitation  gooos  dyed  with  indigo  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

Certain  dyes  which  are  indigo  derivatives  we  use  because  they  possess  superior 
fastness,  lliese  colors  pay  a  duty,  aeain  placing  a  burden  on  the  manufacturer  who 
aims  to  use  the  highest  quality  of  colors  in  a  popular  line  of  fabrics.  We  would  use 
more  of  these  superior  dyes  were  it  not  prohibitea  by  the  extra  cost  on  account  of  duty. 

We  should  be  very  pleased  to  give  you  further  details  on  this  subject  and  would 
n'spectfully  request  your  committee  to  consider  the  importance  and  necessity  of  so 
classifyiiig  the  vat  dyes  that  all  the  colors  may  be  treated  alike  and  be  assessed  the 
same  rate  of  duty. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Suncook  Mills. 

February  11,  1913. 

Dear  Sir:  Being  considerable  users  of  hydron  blue,  sold  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.. 
of  New  York,  and  being  very  much  interested,  we  are  informed  of  the  brief  submittea 
by  the  C^aasella  Color  Qo.  requesting  the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present 
tftnff  which  makes  hydron  blue  dutiable  at  30  per  cent,  we  venture  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  and  to  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this  request. 
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Hydron  blue  is  a  very  important  addition  to  the  color  industry.  It  is  a  very  fist 
and  bright  color.  Its  price,  however,  puts  it  out  of  consideration  for  any  fabrics  except 
the  most  expensive  ones,  that  the  ordmary  consumer  can  not  afford  to  buy. 

With  this  duty  removed  this  color  could  be  used  in  the  cheaper  fabrics  that  are  worn 
by  the  masses  and  we  think  that  they  should  have  the  advantage  of.  it. 

You  are  of  course  informed  that  there  is  nothing  manufactured  in  this  country  Uut 
in  any  way  competes  with  this  color.    For  this  reason  no  home  industry  would  be 
injured  by  the  removal  of  this  duty  and  the  textile  industry  at  large  woula  be  gieaUy 
benefited,  also  the  people  that  use  and  wear  cotton  goods. 
Respectfully, 

Harborouoh  Co.,  Busemer  City,  N.  C, 
Sanders  Spinninq  Co.,  Bessemer  City,  N.  C, 
Sanders  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  Tuscaloosa^  Ala.^ 
Kosciusko  Cotton  Mills,  Kosciusko^  Miss., 

J.  W.  Sanders,  President  and  Trtasvrer. 


Lauderdale  Cotton  Mills, 

Meridian,  Miss.,  February  18,  19U. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co., 
requesting  the  removal  of  the  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff,  which  make* 
hydron  blue  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter 
and  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this  request. 

Hydron  blue  is  an  exceedingly  important  and  recent  addition  to  the  color  indttrtzy. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  of  mdigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.  Its  price,  however, 
puts  it  out  of  consideration  for  any  fabrics  excepting  those  of  the  most  expensive 
type,  whereas  it  is  an  admirable  product  for  use  in  garments  which  go  to  tae  cod- 
sumer  of  cheap  grades  of  material,  such  as  denims,  etc. 

Anything  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  thv 
product  must  increase  its  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Lauderdale  Cotton  Milia, 
Per  J.  S.  Strowd,  Superintendent. 


Newnan  Cotton  Mills, 

iVeionan,  6a.,  Fehrwary  8,  19 IS. 

Sir  :  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  iJie  Cassella  Color  Co.,  requesting 
the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff,  which  makes  hydron  blue 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matt^  and  wgs 
favorable  consiaeration  of  this  request. 

Hydron  blue  is  an  exceedingly  imi>ortant  recent  addition  to  the  color  indnstrr 
It  has  all  the  advantages  of  indigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.  Its  price,  however,  putt 
it  out  of  consideration  for  any  fabric  excepting  those  of  the  most  expensi\*e  t>'p9. 
whereas  it  is  an  admirable  product  for  use  in  garments  which  go  to  the  cooffuiner  of 
cheap  grades  of  material,  such  as  denims,  etc. 

Anything  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  tkii 
product  must  increase  its  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Newnan  Cotion  Millb« 
By  P.  B.  MuRPHBT,  Presidt^Jt 

Lancaster  Mill6» 
Clinton,  Mass.,  February  8, 191S. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  that  the  Cassella  Color  Co.  have  submitted  a  bfki 
to  your  committee  requesting  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  hydron  blue,  a  vat  coUc 
similar  to  indigo  blue. 

As  gingham  manu^turers  we  are  anxious  that  this  color  should  be  put  on  the  azst 

Sarity  as  indigo,  as  it  is  a  much  more  satis&kctory  color  as  to  fastness  and  ia  much  mn* 
esirable  in  every  way,  but  on  account  of  the  additional  cost  we  can  only  affoid  to  v^ 
it  sparingly. 

The  trade  will  not  stand  for  any  additional  cost  on  their  goods,  and  if  you  can  set 
your  way  to  make  this  color  duty  free  we  could  give  our  customers  the  luU  benelit 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Lancaster  Millb, 
Ralph  E.  Thomson,  Agent. 
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Jambs  N.  Williamson  &  Sons  Co., 
BwrlingUm,  N.  C,  Fehruoary  17, 191S. 

Sir:  Hydron  blue,  a  product  imported  by  Caseella  Color  Co.,  is  a  dyestuff  of  great 
importance  to  the  textile  industry.  A  proper  classification,  therefore,  among  the 
denvatives  of  anthracin  which  has  been  requested  in  a  brief  submitted  by  the  im» 
porters  would  not  only  doubtless  be  fair  but  would  be  advantageous  to  textile  mills 
seeking  the  fastest  types  of  cotton  dyestuffs. 

At  the  present  time  by  reason  of  tne  tariff  upon  this  product  we  have  been  able  to 
use  it  only  in  limited  quantities,  whereas  its  advantages  as  a  substitute  for  less  fast 
dyes  are  more  than  manifest  to  us. 

Yours,  truly,  Jas.  N.  Williamson  &  Sons  Co., 

Jas.  N.  Williamson,  Jr., 

President  and  Treasurer. 


Pacific  Mills, 
Dover,  N.  H.,  February  6, 1913. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  large  users  of  indigoes  and  vat  colore  on  cotton  goods,  and  we  also 
use  hydron  blue  to  a  moderate  extent.  We  have  just  been  advised  of  the  brief  filed 
by  the  Caasella  Color  Co.  requesting  the  removal  of  the  misconstruction  in  the  present 
tariff  which  makes  hydron  blue  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  believe  a  favorable 
action  in  this  matter  would  be  of  great  advantage,  ooth  to  the  textile  industry  and  the 
public  in  general. 

Hydron  blue  is  one  of  the  more  important  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  color  indus- 
try, being  a  decidedly  faster  color  than  indi^,  which  it  would  largely  replace  if  the 
price  were  more  favorable.  At  its  present  price  it  is  used  only  for  the  more  expensive 
tines  of  work,  and  lowering  the  duly  woula  undoubtedly  increase  the  use  of  this  valu- 
able dyestuff. 

Respectfully,  youre,  H.  W.  Owen,  General  Superintendent, 

By  R.  A.  S.  RiocH,  Superintendent. 


Carolina  Cotton  &  Woolen  Mills  Co., 

Spray,  N.  C,  February  n,  191S. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Caasella 
Color  Co.  regarding  the  removsj  of  the  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff  which 
nudces  hydron  blue  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
matter  and  to  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of  this  request. 

This  product  is  an  exceedingly  important  addition  to  the  color  industry,  which  has 
all  the  advantages  of  indigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.  Its  present  price,  however, 
puts  it  out  of  consideration  for  any  fabrics  of  coarse  cottons,  which  are  largely  used 
through  the  popular  chumels  of  trade  in  this  industry.  It  is  an  ideal  product  for  use 
in  products  which  are  of  use  to  the  consumer  of  this  cheap  grade  of  material,  which 
are  manufactured  into  various  kinds  of  clothing. 

We  merely  bring  this  to  your  attention  so  that  the  tariff  can  be  adjusted  to  bring 
this  worthy  color  upon  a  proper  competitive  basis. 
Youre,  very  truly, 

Carolina  Cotton  <&  Woolen  Mills  Co., 
By  George  W.  Fraker,  President. 


Rhode  Island  Processing  Co.  (Inc.), 

Coventry,  R.  /.,  February  6, 1913. 

Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  in  your  deliberations  of  the  tariff  revision  to  a 
iyestuff  product,  hydron  blue,  imported  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.  into  this  country, 
irhidi  ifl  of  exceeding  importance  to  the  addition  of  dyeing  cotton  fabrics  and  yams, 
IS  it  has  eev^al  advantages  above  any  other  product  on  the  market  in  regard  to  fast- 
oesB  of  color,  etc.  Our  understanding  is  that  there  is  a  duty  on  this  product  of  30 
per  cent,  which  is  a  great  hindrance  to  its  increased  use  in  this  country  because  of  the 
ui^  price,  and  durine  your  deliberations  of  the  tariff,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  reduce 
this  tarifi  on  this  product  it  certainly  would  be  very  much  appreciated  by  the  dyeing 
tade  in  general,  in  our  opinion,  as  it  would  conduce  to  them  giving  a  much  faster 
ukd  better  line  of  goods  to  their  customere  if  this  product  was  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Anything  you  can  do  to  place  it  there  will  certainly  be  very  much  appreciated  by 
Very  respectfully,  youre, 

R.  I.  Processing  Co. 
W.  R.  Gillespie. 
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Eagle  &  Phbniz  Mills, 
Columbiut^  Gd.y  February  7, 192S. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  petition  that  hydron  blue  be  placed 
in  the  same  classification  as  other  anthracin  colors.  This  request  we  heartily  indorse. 
This  color  is  what  is  known  as  a  vat  color,  and  ought  to  be  more  extensively  used 
because  of  its  beauty  and  fastness. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Democratic  Congress  to  make  one  tariff  reduction  that 
will  actually  aid  an  American  industry,  namel>[,  cotton  spinning,  for  the  reason  that 
none  of  this  color  is  nor  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  a 
great  stimulant  to  the  manufacturers  of  high-grade  cotton  fabrics  in  this  country  if  we 
could  get  the  color  at  a  lower  price. 

Another  point  is  this: 

If  the  price  of  this  high-grade  color  were  made  lower  by  tariff  reduction  it  would 
enable  mills  to  use  said  color  in  htovier  and  coarser  cotton  fabrics,  such  as  the  poorer 
people  of  the  country  wear,  thus  enabling  the  people,  at  reasonable  prices,  to  enjoy 
the  use  of  fabrics  colored  with  this  beautiful  and  fast  blue,  instead  of  the  fugitive  colon 
BO  often  used  that  disappear  after  one  or  two  washings. 

To  keep  a  high  duty  on  hydron  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  discriminate  against  a  high-grade 
color  in  favor  of  low-grade  colors,  which  is  an  injustice  to  the  makers  of  hydron  and  a 
hardship  on  American  cotton  spinners  and  American  purchasers  of  cloth.* 
Truly,  yours, 

J.  D.  Massby,  TVeoimrcr. 

MiNNEOLA  MANin'ACTinUNO  Co., 

Gxbsonvillej  N.  C,  February  It,  19IS, 

Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.  request- 
ing the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff  which  makes  hydron  blue 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  this  request. 

Anything  that  vou  can  see  your  wa^  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  this 
product  wul  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry  of  this  country. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

MiNNEOLA  MaNUPACTURINO  Co., 

C.N.  Cone,  VicePreMeni, 

Kino  Cotton  Mills  Corporation^ 
BwrlingUm,  N.  C,  Fthruary  17,  1915. 

Sir:  We  are  laige  users  of  indigo  and  vat  dyes  on  chambray  and  other  cotton  goodtf . 
We  are  now  informed  that  request  has  been  made  by  the  importers  that  hydron  bloe 
be  placed  in  the  same  classification  as  other  anthracin  types,  and  we  venture  to  uxgt 
upon  you  the  desirability  of  this  step. 

Hydron  blue  is  among  the  newer  of  the  vat  dyes.  Our  investigations  show  it  t> 
be  a  product  of  great  flatness  and  one  which  ought  to  have  a  large  consoinptioo  if 
placed  upon  a  competing  basis  with  other  dyestuffs  of  similar  quality  and;  shade 
llie  tax  upon  it  evidently  is  onerous,  and  we  can  see  tliat  it  would  be  advantageoiu 
to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  textile  consumer  if  the  tariff  upon  it  can  be 
reduced.  We  respectfully  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  the  matter. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

King  Cotton  Mills  Corporation. 
J.  G.  King. 


Whittenton  Manupacturino  Co.. 

Bo9ion,  February  6,  J9iS. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  called  Ut  our  attention  that  importataons  of  h^n»  bhv 
dyestuffs  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  This  dyestuff  is  compaiativeW  new. 
bnt  is  already  being  used  in  considerable  quantity  and  would  undoubtedly  Ih?  isahi 
in  much  larger  quantities  if  subject  to  a  lower  rate  of  duty.  Dyestaffis  being  prac- 
tically all  manufactured  abroad  could,  with  advantage  to  American  users,  b«  m»d^ 
subject  to  very  low  rates  of  duty  without  injury  to  any  domestic  manufacturerF. 

We  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  help  slightly  to  offset  the  probabie 
reductions  in  duties  on  colored  cotton  cloths  and  would  lead  to  a  larger  oonsuraptm 
of  dyestuffs  in  this  country.    A  lower  duty  might,  therefore,  produce  a  laiger  teven»* 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Ronald  T.  Ltman,  Treas%ir/r. 
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Riverside  &  Dan  Kivbb  Cotton  Mills, 

Danville,  yA.j'Fehnuxry  7, 191S. 

Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.  request- 
ing the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff,  which  makes  hydron  blue 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to  urge 
favorable  cansideration  of  this  request. 

Hydron  blue  is  an  exceedingly  important  recent  addition  to  the  color  industry.  It 
has  all  the  advanta^  of  indigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.  Its  price,  however,  puts 
it  out  of  consideration  for  any  fabrics  excepting  those  of  the  most  expensive  type, 
whereas  it  is  an  admirable  product  for  use  m  garments  which  go  to  the  consumer  of 
cheap  grades  of  material,  such  as  denims,  etc. 

Anything  that  you  can  see  ^our  way  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  this 
product  must  increase  its  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Riverside  &  Dan  River  Cotton  Mills  (Inc.), 
By  H.  R.  FrrzoERALD,  Treasurer. 


American  Printing  Co., 

New  York,  February  11, 1919, 

Sir:  Hydron  blue,  a  product  imported  by  Cassella  Color  Co.,  is  a  dyestuff  of  great 
importance  to  the  textile  industry.  A  proper  classification,  therefore,  among  the 
ierivatives  of  anthracin,  which  has  been  requested  in  a  brief  submitted  by  the  im- 
porters, would  not  only  doubtless  be  fair,  but  would  be  advantageous  to  textile  mills 
seeking  the  fastest  types  of  cotton  dvestuffs. 

At  tne  present  time,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  upon  this  product,  we  have  been  able 
to  use  it  only  in  limited  quantities,  whereas  its  advantages  as  a  substitute  for  less  hat 
lyes  are  more  than  manifest  to  us. 

Respectfully,  yours.  Bertram  H.  Borden, 

President, 

Deloado  Mills, 
Wilmington^  N.  C,  February  10, 1913. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co. 
^equeeting  the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff,  which  makes  hydron 
)lue  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to 
uge  £avoiable  consideration  of  this  request. 

Hydron  blue  is  among  the  newer  of  the  vat  colors,  and  our  investigation  shows  it  to 
ye  one  of  great  merit  and  one  which  should  have  a  large  consumption  if  placed  upon 
,  competing  basis  with  other  dyestuff^  of  similar  quality.  The  tax  upon  it  evidentlv 
5  onerous,  and  we  can  see  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Government  as  well 
s  tn  the  textile  consumer  if  the  tariff  upon  it  can  be  reduced. 
We  reepectfuUv  ui^e  yoiur  careful  consideration  of  the  matter. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Deloado  Mills, 

J.  W.  Williamson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Bellwill  Cotton  Mills, 

J.  W.  Williamson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Glenlyon  Dye  Works, 
Phillipsdak,  R.  /.,  February  8, 191S. 

Deab  Sir:  Considerine  the  value  of  hydron  blue  in  connection  with  the  production 
f  &st  colors  on  textile  fsubrics,  dyers  of  this  country  are  greatly  restricted  in  its  use  by 
le  excessive  price  caused  by  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  A  reasonable  reduction  in  this 
uty  would  greatly  benefit  users  of  this  and  similar  fast-color  products,  and  anything 
Kit  voiiT  committee  can  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  on  the  product  mentioned  will 
?  r,f'|Troat  value  to  the  textile  industry. 

Ver>'  truly,  yours,  '  G.  E.  Schultz, 

Superinterident . 

Parkhill  Manufacturing  Co., 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  February  7,  19 IS. 

I>CAa  Sir:  \Ve  liave  been  advised  of  the  brief  recently  submitted  to  your  committee 
.the  Cassella  Color  Co,  requesting  the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present 
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!|^tT,  which  makes  hydron  blue  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.    We  venture  to  call  your 
;ii1<K^ution  to  the  master,  and  to  urge  favorable  consideration  of  iJiis  request. 

\\  t>  are  laree  users  of  indigo  and  vat  dyes  on  our  various  grades  of  faincy  and  fine 

SliVlfhains,  and  from  our  investigations  of  hydron  blue,  which  is  among  the  newer  'A 
\t&  vat  dyes,  we  find  it  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  indigo  and  faster  to  the  fabric, 
«)a)  find  it  produces  a  stronger  chroma  to  the  hue  obtained  than  is  obtainable  wiih 
MHHit  of  the  vat  colors  of  the  other  anthracin  tjrpes. 

\U  price,  however,  puts  it  out  of  consideration  for  any  fobrics  excepting  those  of  the 
\\\\»i  expensive  type,  whereas  it  is  an  admirable  product  for  our  cheaper  grade  ui 
^iivffham  (Toile  du  Nord). 

'fne  tax  upon  it  evidently  is  onerous,  and  anything  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do 
which  will  lower  the  tariff  u^n  this  product  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Govemmrat 
«^  well  as  to  the  textile  manufacturers  and  consumer. 
Respectfully, 

'  Parkhill  Manufacturing  Co. 

LowB  Manufacturing  Co., 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  February  IS,  1923. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Caasella  Color  0)., 
requesting  the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff,  which  makes hydioD 
blue  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to 
urge  favorable  consideration  of  this  request. 

Anything  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  which  will  lower  tariff  upon  this  product 
must  increase  its  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Lowe  Manufacturing  Co., 
By  R.  P.  Hamilton,  Superintendent. 


Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Co., 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  10, 1911 

Sir:  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  tariff,  which  makes  hydrL'Q 
blue  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  and  to  urge  the  removal  of  this  duty. 

Hydron  blue  is  an  exceedingly  important  recent  addition  to  the  color  induFtry.  It 
has  all  the  advantages  of  indigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.  Its  price,  however,  nut-'  it 
out  of  consideration  for  any  fabrics  excepting  those  of  the  most  expensive  type,  wnen^ 
it  is  an  admirable  product  for  use  in  garments  which  go  to  the  consumer  of  cneap  grades 
of  material,  such  as  denims,  etc. 

Anything  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  tlii» 
product  must  increase  its  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

Great  Falls  Bleachert  &  Dtb  Wobks. 
Edward  P.  Nichols,  Treasurer. 

York  Manufacturing  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  IS,  191S 

Sir:  We  are  large  users  of  indigo  and  vat  dyes  on  denims  and  other  cotton  goi^i* 
Vfe  are  now  informed  that  request  has  been  made  b}^  the  importers  that  hydnm  bi'i« 
be  placed  in  the  same  classification  as  other  anthracin  types,  and  we  venture  to  urc? 
upon  you  the  desirability  of  this  step. 

Hydron  blue  is  among  the  newer  of  the  vat  dyes;  our  investigations  show  it  ta  Im*  i 
product  of  great  fastness,  and  one  which  ou^ht  to  have  a  laige  consumption  ifp^^^ 
upon  a  competing  basis  with  other  dyestufits  of  similar  quality  and  shietde.  Tne  u* 
upon  it  evidently  is  onerous,  and  we  can  see  that  it  would  be  advantaeeous  u^  '<ht 
Government  as  well  as  to  the  textile  consumer  if  the  tariff  upon  it  can  oe  reduct^. 
We  respectfully  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  the  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  C.  McDuFRiB,  Tretumrf' 
By  D.  G.  Thompson,  Jr, 

Elmira  Cotton  Mrms  Co., 
Burlington,  N.  C,  February  i7,  W3 

Sir:  We  are  large  users  of  indigo  and  vat  dyes  on  chambrays,  ginghams,  and  <^tb*? 
cotton  goods.    We  are  now  informed  that  request  has  been  made  by  tne  importers  \h»i 
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hydron  blue  be  placed  in  the  same  clasaificatioD  as  other  anthracin  types,  and  we 
venture  to  uige  upon  you  the  desirability  of  this  step. 

flydion  blue  is  among  the  newer  of  the  vat  dyes;  our  investigation  shows  it  to  be  a 
product  of  great  fastness,  and  one  which  ought  to  have  a  lar^e  consumption  if  placed 
upon  a  competing  basis  with  other  dystuffs  of  similar  quality  and  shade.  Tne  tax 
upon  it  is  evidently  onerous,  and  we  can  see  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
Government  as  well  as  to  the  textile  consumer  if  the  tariff  upon  it  can  be  reduced. 
We  respectfully  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  the  matter. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Elmira  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
By  J.  H.  Holt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


L.  Banks  Holt  Manufacturing  Co., 

Graham,  N.  C,  February  15 j  191S, 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  directed  within  the  last  few  months  to  a  very 
valuable  product  known  as  hydron  blue,  which  we  are  very  much  interested  in,  but 
on  account  of  the  high  cost  to  produce  this  color  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  intro- 
duce it  in  our  mill  We  have  recently  learned  that  this  high  cost  is  due  principally 
to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  now  being  taxed  on  importation  pf  this  color. 
We  have  always  understood  tnat  this  color  was  derived  from  the  same  product  as 
other  colors  known  as  ''vat  colors,''  such  as  synthetic  indigo,  indanthrene,  and  ciba, 
which  products  are  scheduled  now  on  the  free  list,  but  will  be  taxed  10  per  cent  by 
your  committee's  bill.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  these  colors  are  of  vast  importance  to  the 
textile  interests  of  this  country  and  as  none  of  them  are  manufactured  in  America, 
we  feel  they  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  should  your  committee  decide  to 
impose  a  10  per  cent  duty  upon  them,  we  strongly  urge  that  hydron  blue,  which  we 
are  now  sure  is  derived  hrom  the  same  basis,  should  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate. 

We  uige  your  consideration  of  this  point,  as  we  feel  that  hydron  blue  is  being  dis* 
criminated  against  by  a  technicality  in  the  phraseology  of  the  bill. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  Banks  Holt  Manupacturinq  Co., 
By  Lynn  B.  Williamson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

E.M.  Holt  Plaid  Mills, 
By  Lynn  B.  Williamson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Park  Woolen  Mills, 
Rosiville,  Ga.,  February  10,  1913. 

Sib:  We  note  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.,  requesting  the  removal 
of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff  which  makes  hydron  blue  diutiable  at  30 
per  cent. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
thi.^  request. 

Hydron  blue  is  a  new  product  and  a  very  important  addition  to  the  catalogue  of 
colors.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  indigo  and  is  faster  and  more  durable.  It  is  an 
admirable  product  for  use  in  denims  and  other  cheap  fabrics  which  enter  into  the 
^rments  used  so  extensively  by  the  workin^men  of  the  country,  but  the  price,  result- 
mg  largely  from  the  high  rate  of  duty,  prohibits  its  use  except  in  the  most  expensive 
types. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  lower  the  tariff  on  this  color  will  increase  its  sale  and  be 
a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry  as  well  as  to  the  consumers  at  large. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Park  Woolen  Mills, 
By  C.  A.  Taylor. 

Nyanza  Mills, 
Woonsockety  R.  /.,  February  5,  1913. 

Sir:  Hydron  blue,  a  derivative  of  anthracin,  imported  bv  Cassella  Color  Co.,  is  a 
dyestuff  of  great  importance  to  the  textile  industry,  and  of  particular  advant^e  to 
textile  mills,  whose  product  requires  the  use  of  vat  dyes. 

As  the  demand  for  the  fastest  type  of  cotton  dyestuff  is  constantly  increasing,  it 
would  seem  no  more  than  fair  to  all  concerned  that  this  product  should  be  included 
under  the  classification  requested  by  the  importers  in  their  brief. 
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We  are  particularly  aware  of  the  advantages  of  this  product  aa  a  substitute  Cor  ka 
fast  d^es;  but  have  been  prohibited  from  using  same  oy  reason  of  the  tariff,  except 
in  limited  quantities  and  for  special  requirements. 

YoiUB,  truly,  Ntansa.  Mills, 

£.  F.  WiLLBT,  Agent. 

Pilot  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
Raleigh,  N,  C,  Febniary  IS,  191S. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  verv  much  interested  in  an  article  called  hydron  blue  which  is 
being  imported  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  we  understand  that  on 
account  of  some  technicality  this  blue  is  now  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  and  on  this 
account  its  use  is  restricted  to  expensive  fabrics,  whereas  if  the  duty  was  removed  or 
placed  on  the  basis  with  other  coal-tar  dyes  it  could  be  used  in  the  cheaper  grades  of 
goods  which  are  consumed  by  the  masses,  such  as  denims  for  overalls,  cheap  shirtings 
etc.  We  will  therefore  appreciate  anything  you  may  see  proper  to  do  toward  loweriLg 
the  tariff  upon  this  product,  believing  that  it  will  be  a  benent  to  the  textile  industi}' 
as  well  as  to  the  consuming  masses  of  the  United  States. 
Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly. 

Pilot  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
By  W.  H.  Williamson,  PreMeni  and  Treotum. 

Applbton  Co., 
Bastoriy  Mass.,  Febmary  5, 191S. 

Dear  Sir:  Hydron  blue,  an  imported  product,  is  a  dyestuff  of  great  importance  t*^' 
lis.  At  the  present  time  by  reason  of  the  tariiT  upon  this  product  we  have  been  able 
to  use  it  only  in  limited  quantities. 

Hydron  blue  is  an  exceedingly  important  addition  to  the  color  industry.  It  hw 
all  the  advantages  of  indigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.  The  present  tahff  of  30  per 
cent  makes  it  almost  prohibitive.  The  present  price,  however,  puts  it  out  of  con- 
sideration  for  any  fabncs  excepting  those  of  the  moet  expensive  type,  whereas  it  is 
an  admirable  product  for  use  in  garments  which  go  to  the  consumer  of  cheap  grades 
of  material,  such  as  denims  and  other  corresponoing  fablers  that  are  used  la^lv  by 
the  common  people.  My  opinion  is  that  this  hydron  blue  ought  to  come  in  i\ity 
free,  or  at  a  duty  not  exceeding  10  per  cent. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  G.  Cumnock,  Treasurer. 

Hope  Mills  Manufacturing  Co., 
Hope  Mills,  N.  C,  February  li,  J91S. 

Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.  request- 
ing the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff,  which  makes  hydron  blue 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to  ui^e 
favorable  consideration  of  this  request. 

Hydron  blue  is  an  exceedingly  important  recent  addition  to  the  color  industry 
It  has  all  the  advantages  of  indigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.     Its  price,  hove^^. 
puts  it  out  of  consideration  for  any  fabrics  excepting  those  of  the  most  expenavf 
types,  whereas  it  is  an  admirable  product  for  use  in  garments  which  go  to  tne  con- 
sumer of  cheap  grades  of  material,  such  as  denims,  etc. 

Anything  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  thy 
product  must  increase  its  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  J.  Beattie,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


Deep  RnrER  Mills  (Inc.  ». 
Randleman,  N.  C,  February — ,  m*. 

Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.  reqK'<- 
ing  the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff,  which  makes  hydron  ll-" 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  lo  '^^ 
fevorable  consideration  of  this  request. 

Hydron  blue  is  an  exceedingly  important  recent  addition  to  the  color  indtistn. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  of  indigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.  Its  price,  h(»we\»'f 
puts  it  out  of  consideration  for  any  fabrics  excepting  those  of  the  most  expensi%*e  t>pt'-. 
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whereas  it  is  an  admirable  product  for  use  in  garments  which  go  to  the  consumer  of 
cheap  mdes  of  material,  such  as  denims,  etc. 

Anytmng  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  this 
product  must  increase  its  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Deep  Riyer  Mills  (Inc.). 

Muscogee  Manupacturing  Co., 

Columbus  J  Ga.,  Febniary  5,  191S. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  discrimination  in  the  present 
tariff  act,  or  of  the  chemical  bill  of  1912,  known  as  H.  R.  20182,  in  which  certain  fast 
vat  dyes,  known  as  hydron  blues,  are  assessed  at  30  per  cent  duty,  as  against  10  per 
cent  on  similar  dyestuffs.  These  hydron  blues  are  now  being  imported  by  the  Cassella 
Color  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 

Believing  that  the  object  of  the  present  tariff  changes  are  to  remove  any  and  all 
inequalities,  and  to  bring  about  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  we  respect- 
full  v  urge  and  request  that  you  use  your  influence  to  see  that  any  discrimination 
against  these  valuable  dyestuffs  is  removed,  thereby  enabling  the  textile  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  to  use  same  in  increasing  quantities,  and  at  a  reasonable  price, 
thereby  enablii^  these  and  similar  dyestuffs  to  be  used  in  goods  at  low  prices  that 
are  used  by  the  masses.  The  present  duty  on  hydron  blues,  as  in  our  case,  makes  it 
prohibitive  to  use  in  the  class  of  coarse  goods  that  we  manufacture. 

Trusting  that  you  will  exert  your  influence  in  this  behalf  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Muscogee  Manufacturing  Co. 


Hunter  Manufacturing  &  Commission  Co., 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  February  10 ,  19 IS, 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  brief  submitted  by  Cassella  Color  Co., 
requesting  the  removal  of  a  misconstruction  in  the  present  tariff  which  makes  hydrou 
blue  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  We  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to 
ur^  favorable  consideration  of  this  request. 

Hydron  blue  is  an  important  addition  to  the  color  industry.  It  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  indigo  and  is  faster  to  the  fabric.  Its  price,  however,  puts  it  out  of  consid- 
eration for  any  fabrics  excepting  those  of  the  most  expensive  type,  whereas  it  is  an 
admirable  product  for  use  in  garments  which  go  to  the  consumer  of  cheap  grades  of 
materials,  such  as  denims,  chambrays,  etc. 

Anytibing  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  this 
product  must  necessarily  increase  its  sale  and  be  of  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  A.  Hunter,  Treasurer, 

Fort  Mill  Manufacturing  Co., 
Fort  Mill,  S.  C,  February  7,  191S. 

Dear  Sir:  Hydron  blue,  a  product  imported  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.,  is  a  dye- 
?tufr  of  e^eat  importance  to  the  textile  industry.  A  proper  classification,  therefore, 
among  the  derivatives  of  anthracin,  which  has  been  requested  in  a  brief  submitted 
by  the  importers,  would  not  only  doubtless  be  fair,  but  would  be  advantageous  to 
textile  mills  seeking  the  fastest  types  of  cotton  dyestuffs. 

At  the  present  time,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  upon  this  product,  we  have  been  able 
to  use  it  only  in  limited  quantities,  whereas  its  advantages  as  a  substitute  for  less 
faet  dyes  are  more  than  manifest  to  us. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Fort  Mill  Manufacturing  Co. 


Caraleigh  Mills  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  February  11,  1913. 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Cassella  Color  Co.,  requesting 
•iie  removal  of  the  30  per  cent  duty  on  hydron  blue,  we  beg  to  advise  that  we  are  very 
much  in  hope  that  this  duty  will  be  removed  and  trust  you  will  do  whatever  lies 
within  your  power  t-o  have  same  removed. 

We  hold  hydron  blue  in  high  regard,  as  it  is  a  remarkably  fast  color,  but  on  account 
of  the  excessive  cost  we  have  been  unable  to  use  it  in  our  cloths.    We  believe  should 
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this  duty  be  removed  that  we  will  be  able  to  employ  eame  to  advantage,  and.  a? 
before  requested,  we  trust  you  will  be  able  to  use  your  influence  to  have  this  color 
put  upon  the  free  list. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  remain, 

Yours,  most  truly,  Caraleioh  Mniifi  Co., 

Per  F.  O.  MoRiNO, 

Secretary  and  Treaturrr. 

Franklin  Process  Co., 
Providence  f  R.  /.,  February  4*  191^- 

Dear  Sir:  .We  are  large  users  of  vat  colors;  in  fact,  about  50  per  cent  of  our  cost  xs 
represented  in  what  we  have  to  pay  for  these  dyestuffs.  Oujr  specialty  is  vat-color 
dyeing. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  there  should  be  a  duty  on  hydron  blue,  which 
makes  the  cost  of  that  product  almost  prohibitive  in  our  work,  i.  e.,  forcing  us  to  use 
less  desirable  competing  products  whicn  are  manufactured  from  the  same  baac  den>v 
tive.    These  less  desiraDle  competing  products  now  come  in  duty  free. 

It  appears  to  us,  when  you  consider  tinat  none  of  these  vat  colors  are  manufactured  b 
this  country  and  we  must  of  necessity  buy  them  from  abroad,  that  it  is  an  utmecessv)' 
hardship  to  pay  a  large  duty  on  these  products. 

We  think  that  we  can  state  absolutely  that  there  are  no  vat  colors  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  to-day  nor  any  likelihood  of  their  being  manufactured. 

Anything  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  which  will  lower  the  tariff  upon  the«« 
products  must  increase  their  sale  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  textile  industry. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Frankun  Process  Co., 
By  J.  B.  Barrett,  Agent, 


Tremont  <&  Suffolk  Mills, 
Boston,  Mass.y  February  t4,  191S- 

Sir:  Hydron  blue,  a  product  imported  by  Cassella  Color  Co.,  is  a  dyeatufi  of  great 
importance  to  the  textile  industry.  A  proper  classification,  therefore,  amcaig  the 
derivatives  of  anthracin  by  the  importers  would  not  only  doubtless  be  fcair,  but  wnuld 
be  advantageous  to  textile  mills  seeking  the  fastest  types  of  cotton  dyestuffo. 

At  the  present  time  by  reason  of  the  tariff  upon  this  product  we  have  been  able  Va  uee 
it  only  in  limited  quantities,  whereas  its  advantages  as  a  substitute  for  less  fast  dyes  are 
more  than  manifest  to  us. 

Respecthilly,  yours,  Chas.  F.  Youno. 

TreoiVrer 


Far.  534.— BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

THE  NATIONAL  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANtTFACTITKEKS'  ASSOCIATION,  TH£ 
NATIONAL  SHOE  WHOLESALERS'  ASSOCIATION,  THE  NATIONAL  SBOI 
RETAILERS'  ASSOCIATION,  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SHOE  AND  LEATECl 
ASSOCIATION. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  4^  1911 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  brief  in  support  of  the 
retention  of  the  present  import  duty  on  boots  and  shoes.  ^Ve 
firmly  believe  that  Congress  will  be  jeopardizing  a  great  competitive 
industry,  widely  scattered  and  operating  on  a  small  and  constantly 
decreasing  margin  of  profit,  if  it  insists  on  reducing  or  removing 
the  present  duty  on  boots  and  shoes. 

We  also  desire  to  place  before  you  in  the  form  of  this  supple 
mental  statement  our  arguments  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  "^r. 
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the  principal  items  entering  into  the  construction  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  case  the  Congress  decides,  in  spite  of  our  argument  and  the  facts 
presented,  to  place  boots  and  shoes  upon  the  free  list.  CSongress 
should  not,  we  believe,  subsidize  our  foreign  competitors  by  re- 
taining an  import  duty  on  articles  entering  into  the  construction  of 
boots  and  shoes  which  English  manufacturers  can  purchase  free  of 
duty  and  consequenthr  at  a  lower  price.  While  the  Underwood  bill 
in  its  present  form  tree  lists  leather  and  shoe  machinery,  it  leaves 
on  the  dutiable  list  many  articles  of  great  importance  to  the  shoe 
manufacturer.  The  industry,  in  sheet  self-defense,  must  insist  with 
all  the  vigor  of  argument  at  its  command  that  this  situation  be 
corrected. 

We  hand  you  below  a  list  of  the  more  important  articles  entering 
into  the  construction  of  a  shoe  which  are  subject  to  duty  under  the 
Underwood  bill.  We  have  drafted  amendments  which  we  suggest 
be  made  to  protect  the  shoe  industry.  We  have  defined  these  amend- 
ments so  narrowly  that  we  believe  they  will  afFect  only  the  boot  and 
shoe  schedule  without  affecting  any  other  schedules.  We  believe 
this  is  the  minimum  that  Congress  should  consider.-  Any  other 
policy  will  not  only  deprive  us  of  protection,  but  will,  in  fact,  mve 
our  English  competitors  a  clear  handicap  in  the  purchase  of  their 
merchandise  in  addition  to  their  lower  labor  cost.  If  the  shoe 
industry  is  to  be  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  as  is  appar- 
ently contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Underwood  bill,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  a  matter  of  simple  justice  that  the  shoe  manufacturer 
be  enabled  to  purchase  his  merchandise  in  the  world's  markets. 
We  believe  that  the  straightforwardness  and  justice  of  this  position 
will  appeal  to  you. 

Buttons, — ^Paragraph  348  of  the  Underwood  bill  provides  a  duty 
of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  buttons  or  parts  of  buttons  and  button 
molds  or  blanks  finished  or  unfinished,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section. 

We  suggest  the  following  change: 

S!me    buttons   made   of   paper,   board,    parler-inflch^,    pulp,    or   other   similar 
material,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  be  free  listed. 

(The  above  phrasing  is  taken  from  par.  427  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
law.) 

There  is  to-day  practicalljr  a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoe  and  gaiter  buttons  in  this  country,  tne  business  being  handled 
principally  by  the  Morlev  Button  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  There  is,  therefore,  an  additional  argument  for  free 
listing  this  item,  in  view  of  the  expressed  intention  or  the  Democratic 
Party  to  free  list  all  manufactured  articles  which  are  a  product  of 
substantially  monopoly  conditions. 

Uooks  and  eyelets) — ^The  Underwood  bill  provides  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  "hooks  and  eyes,  metallic  snap  fasteners, 
and  clasps,  by  whatever  name  known,  etc.'' 

We  suggest  that,  shoe  hooks  and  eyelets,  black  or  tan  in  color,  be 
free  listed. 

There  is  virtually  a  complete  monopoly  to-day  in  the  manufacture 
of  hooks  and  eyelets  in  this  country.  The  manufacture  of  hooks  is 
controlled  by  the  Tubular  Rivet  &  Stud  Co.,  and  the  manufacture  of 
€-yelets  is  controlled  b}^  the  United  Shoe  ilachinery  Co. 
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Lacings. — ^The  Underwood  bill  in  paragraph  267  provides  thit 
^boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings  made  of  cotton  or  other  Tegetable 
fiber ''  shall  be  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  suggest  that  the  above  section  be  amended  to  include  onlj 
corset  lacings,  and  that  boot  and  shoe  lacings,  black  or  tan  in  color, 
and  made  or  cotton  or  other  ve^table  fiber,  be  free  listed. 

Needles, — The  Underwood  bill  in  paragraph  137  provides  that 
needles  for  knitting  or  sewing  machines  shall  be  dutiable  at  2^  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

We  suggest  that  needles  specially  designed  for  use  in  8hoe*,^*k 
fastening  processes  be  free  listed. 

Needles  for  shoe-sole  fastening  processes  are  to-day  manufactiiTi>) 
almost  entirely  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  or  its  subcom- 
panies.  Our  remarks  as  to  buttons  are  therefore  applicable  to  thw 
item  also. 

Top  facings, — ^The  Underwood  bill  in  paragraph  267  provides  that 
"  tapes,  tubing,  and  webs  or  webbing,  any  or  the  f oreging  mad^  •■»( 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetaWf 
fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value ''  shall  be  dutiable  ai 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  suggest  that  top  facings  and  pull  straps  for  boots  and  sLttes. 
made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  be  free  lis.te<i- 

Linen  thread. — ^The  Underwood  bill  in  paragraph  278  pro^'ide- 
that  "threads,  twines,  or  cords  *  ♦  *  composea  of  flax,  hemp, 
or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  ct-»in- 
ponent  material  of  chief  value  *  *  *  if  made  from  yam  finer 
than  5  lea  or  number  "  shall  be  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  suggest  that  thread  made  from  yam  of  from  14  to  20  lea  or 
number,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value*  and 
twisted  for  machine  operation,  be  free  listed. 

The  threads  used  for  shoe  manufacturing  are  spun  of  the  14-Ieft 
yarn  for  the  cheaper  grades  and  of  the  19-lea  yam  for  the  mow 
expensive  grades.  We  understand  that  the  19-lea  yams  are  not 
used  to  any  great  extent  for  any  other  than  shoe  threads^  and  thai 
the  14-lea  yarns  are  confined  largely  to  this  use. 

There  is  comparatively  little  competition  in  this  country  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  thread,  a  large  part  of  the  business  being  coo- 
trolled  by  the  Linen  Thread  Co. 

Cloth  tops  for  womeTCs  shoes. — ^The  Underwood  bill  in  paragraph 
297  provides  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  corkscrew  cloth 
such  as  is  used  for  the  topping  of  women's  shoes;  paragraph  2ft? 
provides  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  velvet  suitable  for  u.^ 
m  the  tops  of  women's  shoes. 

We  suggest  that  corkscrew  cloth  and  velvet  suitable  for  top?  of 
boots  and  shoes,  and  cut  into  block  patterns  for  such  use,  be  free 
listed. 

Silk  thread  and  cotton  thread. — ^The  Underwood  bill  in  paragraph 
321  provides  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  silk  thread:  para* 
grapli  256  provides  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton 
tnread. 
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We  suggest  that  both  silk  thread  and  cotton  thread  when  wound 
on  bobbins  suitable  only  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  be  free 
listed. 

We  fully  appreciate  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  above  schedules  are 
now  productive  of  considerable  revenue  for  the  Grovemment.  We 
firmly  believe,  however,  that  such  revenue  should  not  be  collected  at 
the  expense  of  an  industry  which  is  being  moved  from  the  protected 
to  the  free  list.  We  have  drafted  our  proposed  amendments  so  nar- 
rowly that  we  believe  they  will,  if  adopted,  permit  the  free  importa- 
tion onlj^  of  articles  going  into  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  In  such 
event  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  not  materially  affect  the  revenues 
of  the  Government  We  particularly  call  your  attention  to  our  sug- 
gested amendments  for  cloth  tops  and  for  threads,  which  we  believe 
eliminate  the  possible  objection  to  your  amending  the  schedules  con- 
taining these  items. 


W.  H.  M'ELWAm  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BT  J.  F.  M'ELWAIN,  PBESIDENT. 

Boston,  May  2,  1913. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Since  onr  interview  with  you  in  Washington 
on  April  23,  we  have  very  carefully  considered  the  question  of  the 
proposed  free  listing  of  boots  and, shoes.  As  expressed  to  you  at 
that  time,  we  believe  that  Congress  will  be  jeopardizing  a  great  com- 
petitive industry,  widely  scattered  and  operating  on  a  small  and 
constantly  decreasing  margin  of  profit,  if  it  insists  on  reducing  or 
removing"  the  present  duty. 

If,  however,  such  a  course  is  to  be  taken,  Congress  should  not  sub- 
sidize our  foreign  competitors  by  retaining  an  import  duty  on  articles 
entering  into  the  construction  of  boots  and  shoes  wKioh  English 
manufacturers  can  purchase  free  of  duty."  While  the  Underwood 
bin  in  its  present  form  free  lists  leather  and  shoe  machineiy,  it  leaves 
on  the  dutiable  list  many  articles  of  great  importance  to  the  shoe 
manufacturer.  Tlie  industry,  in  sheer  self-defense,  must  insist  with 
all  the  vigor  of  argument  at  its  command  that  this  situation  be 
corrected. 

We  hand  you  below  a  list  of  the  more  important  articles  entering 
into  the  construction  ot  a  shoe  which  are  suoject  to  duty  under  the 
Underwood  bill.  In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  we  have 
jlraftwl  amendments  which  we  suggest  be  made  to  protect  the  shoe 
industry.  We  have  defined  these  changes  so  narrowly  that  we 
h<»Iievc  they  will  affect  only  the  boot  and  shoe  schedule  ^dthout 
affecting  any  other  schedules.  We  believe  this  is  the  minimum  that 
Congress  should  consider.  Any  other  policy  will  not  only  deprive 
us  of  protection,  but  will,  in  fact,  give  our  English  competitors  a 
I'lear  handicap  in  the  purchase  of  their  merchandise  in  addition  to 
their  lower  labor  cost.  If  the  shoe  industry  is  to  be  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  world,  as  is  apparently  contemplated  by  the  framers 
of  the  Underwood  bill,  we  believe  it  will  be  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
that  the  shoe  manufacturer  be  enabled  to  purchase  his  merchandise 
in  the  world's  markets.     We  believe  that  tlie  straightforwardness 
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and  justice  of  this  position  will  appeal  to  you,  and  we  are  glad  that 
we  can  feel  that  in  such  event  we  can  count  on  your  assistance. 

Buttons. — Paragraph  348  of  the  Underwood  bill  provides  a  duty 
of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  buttons  or  parts  of  buttons  and  button 
molds  or  blanks,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section. 

We  suggest  the  following  change: 

Shoe  buttons,  made  of  paper,  board,  papier  mftch^,  pulp,  or  other  similar  material, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  be  free  listed. 

(The  above  phrasing  is  taken  from  paragraph  427  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrichlaw.) 

There  is  to-day  practically  a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  shoe 
and  gaiter  buttons  in  this  country,  tne  business  being  handled  prin- 
cipally by  the  Morley  Button  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Tnere  is,  therefore,  an  additional  argument  for  free  listing  this  item 
in  view  of  the  express  intention  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  free  list 
all  manufactured  articles  which  are  a  product  of  substantially  monop- 
oly conditions. 

Hooks  and  eyelets, — ^The  Underwood  bill  provides  a  duty  of  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  "hooks  and  eyes,  metalhc,  snap  fasteners  and 
clasps,  by  whatever  name  known,  etc.'' 

We  suggest  that  shoe  hooks  and  eyelets,  black  or  tan  in  color,  be 
free  hsted.  There  is  virtually  a  complete  monopoly  to-day  in  the 
manufacture  of  hooks  and  eyelets  in  this  country.  Tne  manufacture 
of  hooks  is  controlled  by  the  Tubular  Rivet  &  Stud  Co.,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  eyelets  is  controlled  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Lacings, — The  Underwood  bill  in  paragraph  267  (p.  68,  lines  22, 
23,  and  24)  provides  that  "boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings  made  of 
cotton  or  other  vegerable  fiber"  shall  be  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  suggest  that  the  above  section  be  amended  to  include  only  cor- 
set lacings,  and  that  boot  and  shoe  lacings,  black  or  tan  in  color, 
and  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  be  free  listed. 

Needles, — The  Underwood  bill  in  paragraph  137  provides  that 
needles  for  knitting  or  sewing  machines  shall  be  dutiable  at  25  p<*r 
cent  ad  valorem. 

We  suggest  that  needles  specially  designed  for  use  in  shoe  sole 
fastening  processes  be  free  hsted. 

Needles  for  shoe  sole  fastening  processes  are  to-day  manufactured 
almost  entirely  by  the  United  Shoe  Maciiinery  Co.  or  its  subcom- 
panics.  Our  remarks  as  to  buttons  are  therefore  applicable  to  this 
item  also. 

ToTp  facings, — The  Underwood  bill  in  paragraph  267  (p.  68,  lint-= 
13,  14,  etc.)  provides  that  ''tapes,  tubmg,  ana  webs  or  webbing, 
any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of 
wluch  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,"  shall  be  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  suggest  that  top  facings  and  pull  straps  in  boots  and  shoes, 
made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  oi  which  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  be  fnv 
listed. 

Linen  thread, — The  Underwood  bill  m  paragraph  278  provide? 
that  ''threads,  twines,  or  cords  *  *  *  composed  of  flax,  hemp, 
or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  com- 
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ponent  material  of  chief  value  *  *  *  if  made  from  yam  finer 
than  five  lea  or  number"  shall  be  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  suggest  that  thread  made  from  yam  of  from  14  to  20  lea  or 
number,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances, or  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
and  twisted  for  machine  operation  be  free  listed. 

The  threads  used  for  shoe  manufacturing  are  spun  of  the  14-lea 
yarn  for  the  cheaper  grades  and  of  the  19-lea  yarn  for  the  more 
expensive  grades.  We  understand  that  the  19-lea  yarns  are  not 
used  to  any  great  extent  for  any  other  than  shoe  threads,  and  that 
the  14-lea  yarns  are  confined  largely  to  this  use. 

There  is  comparatively  little  competition  in  this  coimtry  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  thread,  a  largo  part  of  the  business  being  con- 
trolled by  the  Linen  Thread  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  items  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  shoe  manufacturer  in  meeting  British  competition. 
VVhile  we  have  not  framed  amendments  which  will  narrowly  restrict 
importations  to  use  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  appropriate  action  could  be  taken  by  your  committee  to  ar- 
range tnis. 


Item. 


Boxshooks 173 

CardboarU 336 

Cwtile  9oap 67 

rortvtvw  doth  for  tops  for  women's  shoes 297 

Cotton  lining 257 

f'otton  thread 256 

Rilk  thread I  321 

Sj>anj?M '  69 

V  H  vet  for  tops  of  women's  shoes I  262 


Duty. 


Percent, 
15 
25 
10 
35 
17* 
15 
15 
10 
40 


I  am  planning  to  be  in  Washington  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  and 
shall  take  the  opportunity  of  cafling  on  you  then  to  urge  upon  you 
the  vital  necessity  for  such  action  as  I  have  outlined  above.  I  am 
to-day  writing  also  on  this  subject  to  Senator  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Senator  HoUis,  of  New  Hampshire,  with  both  of  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  in  detail. 


THE  THBEE  K  SHOE  CO.,  STOTJOHTON,  MASS.,  BTM.  F.  KELLET,  PBO- 

PBIETOB. 

Stouohton,  Mass.,  April  20y  1913. 

Kon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  present 
Juty  on  boots  and  shoes  and  the  possible  effect  of  such  action  on  the 
>niail  manufacturers — that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  making  from  200 
U)  300  pairs  daily — I  beg  leave  to  ask  you  to  carefully  investigate  this 
particular  phase  of  the  situation. 

I  am  one  of  those  small  but  successful  shoe  manufacturers,  starting 
in  liusiness  with  capital  earned  by  myself.     I  have  now  been  in  busi- 
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ness  four  years;  have  raised  a  family  of  six,  four  of  whom  are  now 
associated  with  me  in  my  business.  To  permit  a  change  in  conditions 
whereby  I  would  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the  business  for  which  I 
have  faithfully  and  earnestly  worked  for  the  best  part  of  mj  life  in 
order  to  acquu'e  the  means  and  the  experience  to  this  line  of  effort 
together  with  the  disappointment  that  my  sons  would  suffer,  woulo 
certainly  be  a  punishment  that  we  should  not  receive  and  do  mit 
deserve. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  shoes  is  one  of  the  few  indu-^tri*^* 
carried  on  in  the  United  States  m  which  a  man  with  character  ami 
ability  can  engage  in  business  in  a  small  way  and  compete  succe^-^ 
fully  with  the  largest  manufacturers;  and,  as  stated  above,  it  Wi»uld 
be  nothing  short  of  a  crime  to  permit  the  creation  of  conditions  bv 
legislative  enactment  which  would  have  the  effect  of  wiping  !h«» 
small  manufacturers  completely  off  the  industrial  map. 

I  find  the  feeling  is  quite  general  among  manufacturer  doing  suJ>- 
stantially  the  same  volume  of  business  as  myself  that  the  removal  «»f 
the  tariff  would  lead  the  large  manufacturers  to  establish  plants  out- 
side of  the  country  and  there  manufacture  their  shoes  at  a  labor  Cil^t 
which  would  permit  their  introduction  and  sale  in  the  United  State? 
at  prices  that  would  defy  successful  competition  by  the  smaller  manvj- 
f acturers  who  are  not  prepared  financially  to  adopt  the  same  moans 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  situation. 

I  trust  that  you  will  give  the  subject  matter  of  this  letter  your  very 
earnest  consideration,  and  thank  you  in  advance. 


LAIBD,  SCHOBEB  k  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  MayS,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sib:  No  doubt  you  are  deluged  with  letters  and  iA^ 

grams  bearing  on  the  pronosed  tariff  bill  now  being  considered  by  th« 
ongress  of  the  United  States,  which  makes  us  hesitate  to  talce  up 
any  of  your  valuable  time  to  consider  the  proposition  of  placing  boou 
and  shoes  on  the  free  Ust.  But  we  can  not  refrain  from  exprets^inr 
ourselves  and  asking  you  to  protest  against  any  such  fooUiardy 
legislation. 

The  Payne- Aldrich  bill  reduced  the  duty  40  per  cent  on  boots  mx^ 
shoes  maae  of  goatskin,  or  from  25  to  15  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent  <»n 
boots  and  shoes  made  of  calfskin,  or  from  25  to  10  per  cent.    Tti- 

f»laced  the  industry  at  the  danger  line,  and  this  action  has  cau?*Hj 
oreign  manufacturers  to  make  preparations  to  invade  this  countrv 
We  have  advices  from  our  London  branch,  stating  that  Engli-i* 
and  European  manufacturers  are  producing  boots  and  shoes  in  <\y\^ 
which  are  popular  at  the  present  time  in  this  country,  made  ovor 
American  lasts,  from  American  leather,  and  by  American  machinfn* 
at  prices  about  20  per  cent  less  than  we  can  produce  them.  In  w»  { 
of  this  condition  it  seems  foolhardy  to  place  boots  and  shoes  im  tU 
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free  list,  ruining  the  boot  and  shoe  induBtry,  in  which  there  is 
$220^000,000  of  capital  invested,  and  a  volume  of  business  amounting 
to  $500,000,000. 

The  percentage  of  labor  is  a  positive  factor  in  the  shoe  industry, 
amounting  to  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  The  labor  cost 
in  competitive  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost  in  this  country  on  simi- 
lar ^ad(8  of  goods.  The  overhead  charges  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers are  also  about  60  per  cent  of  overhead  charges  in  this  countiy. 
In  justice  to  ourselves  and  in  duty  to  our  employees,  we  must  ask 
vou  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  protect  this  labor  condition  and  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry. 

We  were  one  of  the  pioneers  to  seek  a  foreign  market  for  our 
pmduct,  which  at  one  tune  was  a  profitable  part  of  our  business. 
This  has  bet  n  gradually  reduced  by  taiiff  legislation,  and  the  improved 
[product  of  foreign  countries,  which  has  practically  reduced  our  for- 
fi^  business  to  a  very  small  amount,  and'it  seems  ridiculous  to 
[>pen  our  markets  to  the  world  in  face  of  the  duty  that  is  required  on 
*ll  boots  and  shoes  going  into  foreign  countries]^  with  the  exception 
►f  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  give  you  a  practical  illustration,  our  export  business  with 
Australia  at  one  time  was  a  large  percentage  of  our  business^  to-day 
it  is  practicaJly  nothing.  This  change  is  caused  bv  the  duty  imposed 
by  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments,  wnich  has  practically 
prohibited  the  importation  of  any  great  amount  of  American  boots 
find  shoes.  Our  agents  who  were  selling  shoes  now  direct  their 
efforts  to  placing  leather  in  the  Australian  market,  where  a  number  of 
5hoe  manufactories  have  been  established  on  account  of  this  change 
•f  taiifF  laws  in  the  said  countries. 

As  we  see  it,  the  result  of  placing  boots  and  shoes  on  the  free  list 
means  eventually  one  of  three  things:  (1)  An  extreme  reduction  in 
the  wages  we  are  paying  labor  (which  will  reduce  the  employees  to 
'^he  condition  of  foreign  labor),  (2)  closing  our  factory,  or  (3)  moving 
)urj)lant  abroad. 

We  would  say  further  that  if  free  boots  and  shoes  is  brought  about, 
K'e  must  ask  you  to  positively  oppose  any  such  outrageous  action  as 
iUowing  the  duty  to  remain  on  any  article  that  goes  mto  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes.  There  are  many  fabrics  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  such  as  worsted  cloths,  cotton  goods, 
velvets,  velveteens,  satin,  cotton  braid  laces,  and  silk  braid  laces,' 
mil  various  kinds  of  leather,  such  as  buckskin,  kid  skin,  and  bronze 
vid  skin.  In  fact,  by  keeping  the  duty  on  any  article  used  in  the 
nanufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  and  placing  boots  and  shoes  on  the 
ree  list,  you  will  plainly  see  it  means  the  forcing  of  the  American 
manufacturer  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  privilege  of  making  shoes  in 
lis  own  country. 

Wo  trust  the  above  will  receive  your  kind  consideration,  and  that 
?ou  will  use  your  influence  to  protest  against  such  a  drastic  measure 
B  placing  boots  and  shoes  on  the  free  list. 
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Par.  534. — SHOE   LACES. 

THE  AMSBICAN  POBPOISE  LACE  CO.,  267  MOUNT  PLEASANT  AVEHTHL 

NEWABK,  N.  J.,  BY  GEOBGE  B.  BADGES. 

Newaek,  N.  J.,  April  25,  191S. 
Senator  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honored  Sir:  We  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  favor  of  the  ISth 
instant. 

Our  labor  cost  is  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  our  produc- 
tion, and  it  is  practically  all  handwork,  so  that  the  brunt  of  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  our  cost  here  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  England,  or  other  European  oountries  is  all 
the  greater  than  in  industries  in  which  machinery  is  mostly  used: 
our.  cutters,  for  instance,  earn  $20  per  week;  in  England  or  Genn&nv 
men  working  at  this  sort  of  work  earn  $8  per  week;  our  finishers  and 
men  at  different  parts  of  the  industry  earn  on  an  ay  erase  of  $15  per 
week;  in  Englana  and  Germany  these  same  men  would  earn  $6  per 
week. 

We  employ  some  girls  for  putting  wire  tips  on  the  shoe  laces;  these 
girls  earn  on  an  average  of  $8  per  week.  In  Germany  and  England 
these  girls  doing  the  same  sort  of  work  would  earn  $2.50  per  week. 
So  you  can  readily  see  that  to  put  leather  shoe  laces  on  the  free  fet 
would  mean  ruin  to  our  industry  of  manufacturing  leather  shoe  lace* 
in  the  United  States. 

Anything  further  you  can  do  in  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 


Par.  534.— LEATHEB. 

MOUNT   UNION    TANNING    A    EXTRACT    CO.,  MOUNT    UNION,   PA..  BT 

EDWARD  M.  GREENE,  PRESIDENT. 

Mount  Union,  Pa.,  April  28^  191S, 
FuRNiFOLD  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Wa^hinffton,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  The  proposed  removal  of  duty  from  leather  has  com- 
pletely prostrated  the  tanning  industry.  For  the  past  two  months 
scarcely  any  leather  has  been  sold  to  the  shoe  factories.  The  shve 
manufacturers  are  afraid  to  buy  leather,  as  they  are  unable  to  get 
orders  for  shoes  from  jobbers  and  retailers  except  in  a  small  way. 

The  leather  trade  is  dead,  because  of  real  or  fancied  danger  of  for- 
eim  competition. 

The  proposed  removal  of  duty  has  given  our  industry  the  wor^t 
blow  it  has  had  for  many  years.  For  the  past  four  to  six  weeks  we 
have  been  unable  to  operate  our  plants  at  more  than  about  50  per 
cent  capacity.  The  proposed  removal  of  duty  is  a  monstrous  out- 
rage. You  Democrats  are  going  to  bring  on  a  panic,  and  alreadj'  4 
great  slowing  down  is  seen  in  many  industries. 

There  is  no  trust  in  our  industry.  There  are  almost  1,000  tunning 
concerns  in  this  country,  all  of  whom  are  competing  for  business  in 
the  keenest  fashion. 
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The  imports  of  leather  have  increased  about  300  per  cent  during 
the  six  months  period  ending  December  31^  1912,  compared  with  the 
same  period  enaing  December  31,  1911. 

The  5  per  cent  duty  at  present  on  leather  is  not  sufficient  now  to 
protect  us  from  the  cheaper  labor  which  the  English  and  continental 
tanners  employ.  We  have  men  in  our  employ  now  who  we  pay  for 
the  same  kmd  of  labor  almost  double  what  tney  receive  in  Europe. 
This  condition  prevails  among  the  other  leather  manufacturers. 

There  is  no  possible  way  that  we  can  compensate  ourselves  for  these 
disadvantages.  Our  tanning  material,  hides,  etc.,  cost  us  just  as 
much  as  the  tanners  abroach  because  they  are  bought  in  the  same 
markets.  Neither  our  labor,  our  machinery,  nor  our  fixed  charges 
can  be  speeded  up  to  get  higher  efficiency.  That  has  been  done  long 
ago. 

We  respectfully  call  upon  you  to  ^ve  these  matters  your  careful 
consideration,  which  are  of  such  gravity  and  importance  t>o  our  wel- 
fare that  we  have  appealed  to  you,  notwithstanding  you  are  not  our 
representative. 

Our  Representative,  Hon.  Frank  Dershem,  Democrat,  recently 
elected,  and  our  United  States  Senators  are  all  favorable  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  5  per  cent  duty  upon  leather. 


KATIOKAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TANNEBS,  BY  AUG.  H.  VOGXL,  MILWAUKEE^ 

WIS.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  TABIFF  COMMITTEE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  8,  191S, 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Tanners  we 
strongly  protest  against  the  radical  changes  in  leather  duties  in  the 
Underwood  bill  and  respectfully  appeal  to  your  committee  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  our  industry.  Wherever  possible  we  have  sug- 
gested reductions  in  the  duties  m  our  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  are  prepared  to  submit  any  further  evidence  your 
committee  may  desire  to  substantiate  the  justice  of  our  position. 

The  process  of  making  leather  is  one  of  long  duration,  and  you  will^ 
therefore,  appreciate  that  sudden  changes  m  duties  are  bound  to 
mean  a  vserious  hardship  and  a  great  financial  loss  to  the  men  engaged 
in  the  industry. 

The  United  States  census  for  1909  reports  that  the  tanning  indus- 
try represents  919  tanning  establishments  controlled  by  784  proprie- 
tors and  firm  members,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $333,000,000. 
The  product  is  valued  at  $327,000,000  annually.  The  wages  amount 
to  $39,000,000,  paid  to  66,000  employees.  Leather  is  tanned  in  39 
States,  from  Maine  to  California.  The  industry  is  one  of  active, 
intense  competition. 

We  contend  that  from  a  nation's  business  standpoint  free  leather 
is  a  ^eat  econonuc  error,  for  the  f oUowing  reasons : 

Fu-st.  Because  the  low  duties  now  prevailing  permit  large  impor- 
tations and  thus  produce  a  good  revenue  for  the  Government. 
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Second.  Because  the  industry  is  highly  competitive  and  thus 
protects  the  public  from  any  unfair  exactions  in  the  way  of  monopoij 
prices,  which  might  be  the  case  in  some  other  industries. 

Third.  The  recent  reports  of  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Butman,  special  agent 
of  the  department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  investigating  the  leather 
industries  in  Europe,  plainlv  show  that  the  wages  paid  tannery 
laborers  here  are  about  double  those  paid  in  European  countries. 

The  argument  so  often  used  in  regard  to  the  greater  efficiency  of 
American  labor  appUes  to  a  small  degree  to  our  industry^  for  the 
reason  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  is  foreisn  labor 
recently  landed  in  this  country,  whose  efficiency  naturally  lias  not 
increased  100  per  cent  by  an  ocean  voyage,  is  it  not  reasonabfe, 
then,  to  conclude  that  to  successfully  compete  in  our  own  market,  an 
immediate  readjustment  of  our  wage  scale  woxild  have  to  follow, 
which,  in  our  judgment,  would  be  impossible  on  account  of  the 
competition  for  labor  from  other  industries. 

We  have  no  advantage  over  our  foreign  competitors  in  so  far  as 
speciaUzed  machinery  is  concerned.  The  same  makes  of  machinefT 
used  in  this  country  are  also  in  general  use  in  foreign  coimtries.  Tlie 
average  leather  duties  we  are  ooUged  to  overcome  in  our  exports  of 
leather  to  foreign  countries,  with  the  exception  of  England,  are  over 
20  per  cent,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  about  87  per  cent  of  our 
leather  exports  go  to  England.  We  have  never  sought  high  duties, 
but  we  do  contend  that  this  country  should  not  become  a  dumpmg 
ground  for  the  world's  surplus  of  leather,. and  thus  ii^ct  an  irrepa- 
rable injury  upon  our  industry. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  or  our  raw  material  is  dravn 
from  foreign  countries  is  worthy  of  special  consideration.  Almost  all 
our  raw  goat  skins  are  imported,  60  per  cent  of  our  raw  calfskins,  and 
40  per  cent  of  our  hides.  We  are  in  competition  with  the  world  in 
our  foreign  purchases,  and  if  for  any  reason — such  as  higher  labor 
cost^ — we  are  unable  to  compete  with  foreigners,  the  flow  of  this  raw 
material  will  be  toward  those  countries  which  are  most  favored  in 
their  cost  of  production.  This  would  mean  that  not  only  would  o\ii 
exports  in  leather  be  sacrified,  but  a  larg:e  portion  of  our  domestic 
trade  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

The  reduction  of  75  per  cent  in  the  duties  on  sole,  belting,  and  roiurh 
leather — that  is,  from  20  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  under  the  PajTie  bilL 
have  already  resulted  in  an  increase  of  imports  of  these  leathers  of 
about  300  per  cent  for  the  six  months  ending  December,  1912,  in  com- 
parison with  the  imports  for  the  six  months  ending  December,  1911. 

We  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  obvious  error  made  by  the 
House  committee  in  placing  patent  leather  on  the  free  list.  The  per- 
centage of  labor  cost  is  greater  in  tliis  class  of  leather  than  any  other 
made  in  this  country.  All  previous  tariflF  legislation  has  recognise*! 
this  fact  and  granted  this  branch  of  our  industry  relatively  higher 
duties. 

In  conclusion,  we  consider  it  unjust  and  discriminatory  to  sinijle 
out  leatlier  for  the  free  list  and  allow  other  manufacturing  industries 
to  enjoy  protection. 

W^ith  the  presentation  of  the  above  reading  we  place  our  caih^e  in 
your  hands  and  ask  that  the  moderate  duties  suggested  in  our  brief 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be  granted  us. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  H.  WEISSE. 

Tlie  aotation  for  free  shoes  and  free  hides  was  made  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bilL  A  canvass  that  was  made  by  the  hide  and  leather  pub- 
lication shows  that  out  of  about  400  shoe  manufacturers  to  wnom 
letters  were  written  replies  were  received  and  every  one  of  them  was 
in  favor  of  putting  shoes  on  the  free  list,  proviaing  they  got  free 
hides  and  free  sole  leather.  The  question  put  to  them  was,  Are  you 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  and  the  20  per 
cent  dut^  on  sole  leather?  In  answer  to  this  first  question,  there 
were  199  in  favor  of  it,  4  noes,  9  on  hides,  1  partially  on  sole  leather, 
and  19  noncommittal;  removing  the  whole  auty  on  shoes  and  hides, 
140 — 20  against  it,  38  for  part,  and  33  noncommittal.  On  the 
strength  of  that  the  tanners  got  free  hides.  Before,  all  the  hides 
under  25  pounds  in  the  green  salted  state  and  10  pounds  in  the  dry 
state  were  on  the  free  list,  this  including  calfskins,  goat  skins,  and 
all  classes  of  hides  used  for  leather  purposes,  out  of  which  was  used 
a  great  many  of  the  skins  for  leather  manufactured  into  shoes. 

The  Pavne-Aldrich  bill  reduced  the  rate  on  leather,  as  well  as  on 
shoes.  The  importations  did  not  increase  at  the  reduced  rate,  shown 
by  schedules  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Tiie  shoe  manufacturers  were  able  to  increase  their  exports  of  shoes 
when  they  had  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  raw  hides  ana  were  placed 
in  a  position  where  the  foreigner  could  come  into  the  American  mar- 
ket and  buy  American-made  leather  made  from  imported  hides  15 
per  cent  cheaper  than  the  home  manufacturer,  because  under  the 
drawback  system  he  was  given  back  99  per  cent  of  the  15  per  cent 
that  the  tanner  had  paid  as  duty  on  the  hides.  After  this  was  removed 
it  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  to  buy  his  leather  with  the  foreign 
shoe  manufacturer,  and  their  exports  increased  steadily.  The  duty 
on  imported  shoes  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  duty  on  leather,  so 
to  speak.  By  referring  to  the  imports  entered  we  find,  according  to 
the  figures  in  the  handbook,  that  there  were  entered  294,447  pairs — 
$98,624.60 — an  average  price  per  pair  of  shoes  of  33^  cents.  These 
no  doubt  are  baby  shoes  or  suoes  made  from  carpet  with  a  heavy 
leather  sole,  as  there  is  not  a  common  shoe  sold  m  the  market  for 
less  than  a  dollar.  This  plainly  shows  that  there  is  no  competition 
with  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  American  tanner  needs  no  tariff  on  l(»ather  for  protection. 
Ih'  exports  about  $60,000,000  of  leather  yearly  and  imports  about 
$7,000,000  worth.  He  buys  the  raw  hides  and  skins  from  Europe, 
about  $50,000,000  worth  yearly,  and  exports  to  Europe  leather  made 
from  these  hides  about  $45,000,000,  paying  freight  both  ways  and 
ttlso  the  duty  of  the  foreign  countries  from  5  to  100  per  cent  on  some 
grades  of  leather  into  European  countries  except  England,  notwith- 
«tiinding  with  cheaper  labor  and  oth(T  charges  lower  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  import  about  §3,000,000  worth  of  leather  from  England. 
Aosit  of  it  Ls  rough  kids  that  are  refinished  in  this  country  and  resold 
to  tliem.  Also,  m  this  item  is  included  some  strap  and  case  leathera, 
5i>  well  US  leathers  made  out  of  snake,  lizard,  alUgator,  and  other 
«kins  that  are  used  entirely  for  bags  and  novelties.  We  import 
from  Germany  about  an  equal  amount  of  fancy  leathers  and  export 
to  them  much  less  on  account  of  their  high  tluties.     Tliis  class  of 
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fancy  leathers  that  is  made  by  the  Europeans  costs  a  great  deal  more 
to  produce  than  in  America  and  sells  for  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more 
than  homemade  leather  on  account  of  the  special  tanning  and  its 
fineness. 

In  the  classification  370  on  the  dutiable  list  are  chamois  sktns, 
pianoforte,  pianoforte  action,  and  glove  leathers,  as  passed  by  the 
House.  The  House  bill  as  passed  does  not  cover  the  fancy  leathers 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bags,  baskets,  in  paragraph  371,  which 
carry  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  and  the  above  leathers  are  admitted 
free  of  duty,  where  tne  bags  into  which  they  are  made  carry  a  dutv 
of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  In  order  to  cover  the  fancy  leathers,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  ''case,  bag,  and  strap  leather,  patent, 
japanned,  varnished  or  enameled,  upholstery,  automobile,  or  fur- 
niture leather. '^  This  would  cover  all  the  fancy  leathers  used  in 
novelties  and  not  used  in  boots  and  shoes  or  harness. 

To  paragraph  534  add  ''all  leather  for  boots  and  shoes.*'  Undrr 
this  it  would  be  impossible  to  levy  any  duty  on  any  skins  or  hides 
imported  for  shoe  purposes,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  protect 
the  customhouse  oflScers  against  entering  leather  free  that  is  us^hI 
for  case  purposes  and  carries  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  for  case  purposes. 
I  therefore  suggest  that  the  paragraph  as  amended  by  Mr.  Wolf  he 
further  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "all  leather  intended  for 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, ^^  in  order  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  and  that  there  would  be  no  misunderstanding  or  opportunity 
for  frauds  at  the  customhouse  to  enter  glove  and  fancy  leathers  fre*» 
of  duty.  By  placing  the  fancy  leathers  on  the  free  list  we  lose  about 
$700,000  revenue. 

Par.  548.— MEATS. 

MONTANA  STOCK  GBOWXBS  ASSOCIATION,  FBANCIS  M.  MALONX.  FBBS- 
IDENT,  AND  D.  W.  RAYMOND,  SECBETABY-TBSASimBB. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Montana  Stock  Growers'  Association^.held  at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  April 
16,1913: 

Resolved  by  the  Montana  Stock  Growers^  Association,  in  annual  convention  assfmM 
at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  April  16  ^  191SjThsit  we  emphatically  protest  agaiiuit  the  placisc 
of  meat  products  on  the  free  list.  We  favor  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  duties  on  &U 
importea  articles,  hut  we  assert  that  the  placing  of  meat  and  agricultural  product;  oo 
the  free  list  would  he  a  rank  discrimination  against  the  live-stock  and  a^cultunl 
industries  and  would  result  in  serious  loss  to  stock  ^^wers  and  farmere  without  aoy 
equal  compensating  henefit  to  the  consuming  puhhc;  it  would  retard  the  devi^iop- 
ment  and  enlargement  of  the  live-stock  industry,  which  must  take  p\&ve  in  order  th^t 
we  meet  the  food  requirements  of  this  Nation. 

We  believe  that  tne  only  interests  that  would  reap  any  benefit  from  free  m»t« 
would  be  big  American  packers  who  now  control  the  export  meat  trade  of  Argrentina. 
We  recognize  that  live  stock  can  not  be  raised  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  in  McxiiX) 
and  Argentina,  and  we  contend  that  the  present  duty  on  our  products  doee  not  aov 
equalize  the  difference  in  conditions  here  compared  with  Argentina  or  Mexiix^. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  Montana  to  vigorously  (ippt* 
the  placing  of  our  products  on  the  free  list  or  in  making  any  marked  redurticHi  in  ibf 
inaport  duty  on  same. 

We  direct  our  secretary  to  immediately  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  lc»  ti»e 
Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Hon.  F.  M.  Simmon.*, 
chairman  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate;  to  Hon.  Oscar  W.  UndenrcKd. 
chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives;  and  to  the  S«uin»r« 
and  Congressmen  from  Montana. 
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;OBN  BELT  MEAT  PBODUCEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  DBS  MOINES,  IOWA,  BT 

A.  STEBS,  PBESIDENT. 

A  PROTEST. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  22,  191S, 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Wasliingtonj  D,  C 

Dear  Sm:  As  president  of  the  Com  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Associa- 
ion,  an  organization  representing  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  State 
)f  Iowa,  1  am  writing  you  and  your  committee  to  protest  against 
;hose  sections  of  the  new  tariff  bill  which  propose  to  place  all  dressed 
neate  on  the  free  list  and  reduce  the  duty  on  live  cattle  to  10  per  cent. 

Until  very  recently  the  tariff  has  been  a  farce,  so  far  as  it  benefited 
/h»>  farmers  and  meat  producers  of  this  country,  because  we  had  a 
mrplus  of  our  products  and  were  forced  to  go  into  the  markets  of  the 
yorld  to  dispose  of  them.  On  account  of  this  condition,  farmers  and 
ivo-stock  men  either  quit  entirely  or  largely  curtailed  their  produc- 
ion  of  live  stock,  because  there  was  no  money  in  the  business;  and 
^his  fact  is  largely  responsible  for  the  reduced  supply  of  live  stock  at 
:hc  present  time.  And  now,  just  as  conditions  have  changed  so  that 
:hc  jfaimors  in  the  com  belt  can  begin  to  produce  meat  food  animals 
it  a  small  profit,  they  are  confronted  with  this  most  serious  problem 
)f  having  to  compete  in  our  home  markets  with  free  meats  and  prac- 
ically  free  cattle  from  countries  where  the  cost  of  producing  meat 
uiimals  is  not  more  than  about  50  per  cent  of  what  it  is  in  the  com 
>elt  section  of  the  lilississippi  Valley. 

Your  committee  should  remember  that  the  farmers  of.  Iowa  and 
[Uinois  and  other  States,  are  producing  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
)n  land  worth  from  $150  to  $300  per  acre,  and  that  they  are  paying 
iheir  farm  laborers  from  $35  to  $50  per  month,  in  addition  to  ooard, 
Jtc,  that  must  be  furnished;  therefore  they  can  not  compete  in  our 
lome  markets  with  the  cheap  meats  and  meat  animals  produced  by 
)ur  neighbors  on  the  north  and  on  the  south. 

Neither  should  Congress  be  so  unfair  to  the  live-stock  interests  of 
his  country  as  to  place  them  in  direct  competition  with  meats  and 
neat  animals  produced  in  countries  where  land  has  but  little  value 
ind  where  labor  and  feed  stuffs  are  comparatively  cheap. 

The  Legislature  of  Iowa  makes  a  biennial  appropriation  of  a  con- 
liderable  sum  to  be  used  expressly  to  encourage  the  growing  of  live 
itock  by  our  farmers.  Special  railroad  trains  are  run  through  dif- 
erent  sections  of  the  State  carrying  prominent  instructors  in  animal 
msbandiy,  who  instruct  our  farmers  in  the  best  and  cheapest  methods 
)f  producing  live  stock  and  encourage  them  in  every  possible  waj  in 
iye-8tock  husbandry.  In  doing  this  the  State  has  a  twofold  object: 
^irst,  the  increasing  the  production  of  animals  for  food;  second,  the 
conservation  of  the  fertility  of  our  soil.  It  is  well  recognized  that  the 
>e8t  and  only  safe  way  to  conserve  our  soils  is  through  live-stock 
arming. 

Kow,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  your  committee  votes  out  this  bill  for  pas-* 
*age  without  amending  the  sections  to  which  I  have  referred  an  injury 
«tII  be  done  the  live-stock  industry-  of  the  com  belt  which  the  com- 
l>ined  efforts  of  this  State  and  all  its  live-stock  organizations  will  be 
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powerless  to  overcome.  If  this  bill  passes  in  its  present  form  it  wiD 
most  certainly  discourage  the  live-stock  business  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  other  lines  of  agriculture  which  are  more  profitable,  but  whicL 
will  soon  impoverish  the  soil. 

It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  your  committee,  as  well  as  of  every  Amen- 
can  citizen,  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  om 
soils,  so  that  they  will  produce  for  future  generations;  and  you  can 
best  do  this  by  encouragmg  the  raising  and  feeding  of  live  stock  instead 
of  discouraging  it  by  voting  to  throw  our  markets  open  to  free  meats 
and  practically  free  live  stock  from  the  countries  surrounding  us. 

The  farmers  and  meat  producers  of  Iowa  and  the  com  belt  arc 
against  this  proposition,  and  I  speak  for  them  as  their  representatire 
in  protest  against  this  unjust  procedure,  as  we  have  done  nothing  tc 
merit  such  punishment. 

I  am  a  farmer  and  hve-stock  producer,  and  know  whereof  I  speak, 
and  am  sure  that  a  removal  of  tne  duty  on  live  stock  and  meat  prod- 
ucts will  work  a  gross  injustice  to  the  live-stock  industry  of  tie  com 
belt. 

There  should  be  a  duty  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent  on  live  animaln 
and  20  to  25  per  cent  on  dressed  meats,  if  the  live-stock  industry  in 
the  corn  belt  is  properly  protected. 

I  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  for  30  years,  but  I  am  not  a 
free  trader,  and  can  not  understand  why  the  farmer  should  be  left 
continuallv  holding  the  sack  in  the  making  of  the  tariff  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  you  my  views  regarding  lh« 
situation  as  it  exists  in  the  corn  belt,  and  I  verUy  believe  that  tb^ 
passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  serious  handicap  to  the  live-st4><^^ 
mdustry,  and  one  that  could  not  be  overcome;  and  I  hope  ami  tm^t 
that  before  this  bill  leaves  your  committee  it  will  be  amendetl  5^ 
as  to  properly  care  for  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  Middle  West. 


EAST  BUITALO  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION,  BUFFALO,  K.  T..  PEE  H.  J 

DAVIS,  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

/    Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  SO,  191 3. 
The  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  WasJiington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Representing  the  East  Buffalo  Live  Stock  Associaii<«i. 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  I  beg  to  submit,  on  behalf  of  our  association,  th? 
following: 

Our  business  is  that  of  selling  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  oalvi-j 
and  goats  on  commission.  The  various*  stockyards  in  the  VviuA 
States  are  the  recognized  institutions  as  marketing  places  for  th««  L^-^ 
stock  of  the  country.  The  commission  man  at  these  market^;  L-  ^  i 
beg  to  state,  a  large  factor  in  the  proper  marketing  of  the  live  prod'Ki^ 
of  the  farm  and  ranch,  and,  therefore,  we  feel,  should  have  a  voirr  i:i 
the  tariff  measures  now  pending.  We  jnost  respectfully  instt  lisi 
,our  position  is  entirely  logical,  as  we  are  not  attempting  to  block  l^*l^•^ 
lation  looking  to  the  free  entry  of  meats  into  our  country,  but  *' 
going  further  and  advocating  also  the  letting  in  free  live  aninmi* 
We  state  without  any  hesitancy  that,  in  our  sincere  judgment,  t  < 
one  contributing  cause  to  the  reduction  of  cost  of  meats  is  to  incr^-ftH 
the  supply  and  strangle  monopoly  as  much  as  possible,  without  t:.< 
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iestniction  of  industries.  When  certain  representatives  of  large 
cattle  and  wheat  ranches  insist  on  a  10  per  cent  duty  on  Uve  stock 
md  a  10-cent  per  bushel  exaction  on  wheat,  they  are  asking  for 
issistance  in  controlling,  as  far  as  possible,  those  interests.  If  our 
miall  slaughterers  are  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  buying  live  stock 
«rhere  it  is  sold  the  cheapest,  in  order  to  be  on  a  comparatively  equal 
'ootiiig  with  the  big  packers,  who  have  plants  and  selling  agencies  at 
learly  all  advantageous  points  in  the  civihzed  world  and  who,  we 
mbniit,  are  protected  in  their  seUing  by  a  10  per  cent  duty  on  live 
mijnals,  then  we  beg  to  inquire  who  or  what  is  to  cheapen  the  cost 
*o  the  consumer?  Under  these  conditions,  the  big  fellow  will  have 
competition  only  with  himself,  in  so  far  as  foreign  meats  are  concerned, 
rhe  small  slaughterer  and  commission  man,  the  latter,  who  in  reality 
IS  a  public  auctioneer,  have  always  been  the  fly  in  his  ointment. 
£limmate  them,  and  we  assert  his  control  of  the  market  would  be 
learly  perfect  and  complete.  The  surest  way  to  put  them  out  of 
business  is  to  allow  the  large  companies,  better  known  as  ^'  the  Beef 
Trust,"  to  buy  live  animals  wherever  they  are  to  be  found  cKeapest 
ind  place  the  meat  on  the  American  market  at  their  own  price, 
Protected  by  a  duty  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  head  on  cattle  and  a  cor- 
•esponding  amount  on  small  stock.  We  are  willing,  indeed,  we  do 
Buorse  free  meats,  but  we  appeal  to  Congress,  in  the  interest  of 
fairness  and  justice,  that  meat  animals  as  well  be  permitted  entry 
io  our  country  ^dthout  the  exaction  of  a  discriminatmg  duty. 

We  believe  the  present  war  cry  is  ''What  goes  into  the  stomach 
must  be  free'';  therefore  we  assume  that  is  the  intention,  for  candor 
compels  the  statement  that  there  is  good  reason  for  the  contention. 
But  common  justice  and  common  fairness  demand  that  we  have 
TOO  entry  of  live  meat  animals,  that  we  may  level  the  market  and 
lot  have  a  condition  created  whereby  the  potential  and  competition- 
lestroying  big  packer  can  place  the  cheaper  foreign-killed  meats 
10  as  to  stifle  competition,  that  can  onlv  exist  so  long  as  the  smaller 
dller  can  buy  his  supplies  on  an  equal  basis  with  tne  corporations 
arge  enough  to  extend  their  operations  to  foreign  lands.  We  have 
aJiiJs  in  plenty  and  farmers  and  feeders  who  would  gladly  stock 
:heir  farms  and  feeding  barns  with  the  thm  or  feeding  cattle  from 
L'anada  and  Mexico,  and  be  enabled  to  receive  a  good  price  for  their 
*orn  and  hay^  by  way  of  the  live-stock-finishing  route,  but  this  is  to  be 
lenied  them  by  a  10  per  cent  duty,  and  the  result  would  be  less 
'coding,  lighter  demand  for  corn,  and  less  profits  from  feeding  to  the 
iirraer  and  feeder.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  new  administration  was  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
People — the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number — and  not  for  any 
Darticular  private  interest,  but  without  intending  to  offend,  we 
1>*'^  to  suggest  that  it  looks  strongly  like  the  * 'interests''  are  still 
»n  guard.  To  demonstrate  in  a  simple  way  what  this  10  per  cent 
iuty  on  cattle  means,  the  following  Ls  submitted:  On  April  14  last 
iho  top  price  for  beef  cattle  (steers)  on  the  Buffalo  market  was  $9.15 
>er  hundredweight.  At  Toronto,  Ontario,  on  the  same  day,  with 
norc  cattle  than  Buffalo  had,  the  top  price  for  steers  was  $7.10  per 
iuadred weight.  To  sum  up:  A  steer  weighing  1,300  pounds  cost 
u  Toronto  $92.30;  at  Buffalo,  $118.95.  This  bullock  on  the  Buf- 
falo market,  same  weight  and  fatness,  would  sell  from  75  cents  to  $1 
>or  hundredweight  less,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pound-making  quali- 
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ties,  caused  by  diflFerent  feeding  methods.  The  duty  on  this  animal, 
at  the  proposed  10  per  cent  duty,  would  be  $9.23  and  thisy  plus  the 
freight,  shrinkage  in  weight  during  shipment,  and  difference  in  selling 
quality  would  shut  him  out,  but  with  the  duty  removed,  it  would 
be  possible,  and  no  doubt  profitable,  to  bring  him  here  alive,  instead 
of  dead,  and  give  our  American  slaughterers  a  chance  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession,  meet  the  big  fellow  on  pretty  nearly  equal  terras. 
and  give  the  American  public  the  benefit  of  an  increased  supply  of 
meat,  which  is  the  surest  way  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living,  as  it 
relates  to  one  product  that  goes  extensively  on  the  American  dinin? 
table. 

We  deplore  the  fact  that  some  of  our  southwestern  cattlemen, 
at  least,  are  taking  what  we  regard  as  a  very  selfish  view  of  thf 
proposed  tariff  changes,  as  regards  meats  and  meat  animals.  Thi* 
policy  of  the  Texas  cattlemen,  represented  through  Congressman 
Gamer,  of  that  State,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Mean> 
Committee,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  his  own  section,  which  is  pardonable,  of  course,  is  that  meats 
should  carry  a  duty,  but  that  protection  should  attach*to  live  ani- 
mals. This  is  the  position  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association, 
as  we  understand  it,  if  not  of  Congressman  Gamer. 

The  interests  of  the  pouth.  West,  and  Southwest  appear  to  be,  as 
we  suggest,  rather  selfish,  in  that  the  breeders  of  the  range  countrr 
desire  protection  to  their  industry  and  ignore  the  contention  mide 
that  the  public  generally  would  be  benefited  by  free  meats  and  insist 
that  foreign  meats  should  not  come  in  competition  with  their  prod- 
ucts, regardless  of  the  undoubted  scarcity  of  live  stock.  Incidentally, 
we  beg  to  state  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  herds  of  cattle  ini 
Texas  and  other  rang:e  sections  are  being  fast  depleted,  ranches  aw 
being  cut  up  rapidly  into  smaller  farms,  and  we  are  reasonably  cer- 
tain, from  reliable  information  we  have,  that  Texas  and  other  raiUT 
sections  can  not  meet  the  demands  for  stockers  and  feeders  in  tL^ 
vears  to  come.  While  the  Texans  are  insisting  on  protection  for  their 
breeding  ranches  and  grounds,  we  concede  tnat  the  Democrats  uri 
right  in  their  position  that  the  greatest  good  would  inure  to  the  grvAt- 
est  number  by  permitting  meat  to  come  in  free,  a  proposition  that 
carries  with  it  wisdom  and  reason;  but  we  insist  that  still  greater  sM 
can  be  rendered  the  public  by  permitting  feeders  in  States  like  hii- 
ana,  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  from  vrhkh  V"' 
eastern  live-stock  markets  draw  their  supply,  to  get  these  fowi^^' 
stock  and  feeding  cattle,  when  they  are  thin,  and  be  allowed  to  utilu' 
our  corn  and  hay  and  other  farm  products  in  finishing  them  aRJ 
returning  them  to  our  markets  to  swell  the  supply.  Uertainlv  ik' 
greater  public  service  could  be  rendered  our  people  tnan  that  our  sup- 
ply of  live  stock  be  increased  as  fast  as  possible,  and  at  best  it  woui«! 
no  doubt  require  four  to  six  years ;  but  let  this  administration  oi<: 
every  inducement  and  encouragement  in  the  utilization  of  cheap  Unt* 
for  stock  breeding  and  feeding,  and  there  are  many  thousands  of  acfv* 
of  land  available  for  this  purpose  in  the  East,  while  the  acreage  • 
ranches  in  the  West  is  decreasing.  We  reiterate  that  it  would  W  • 
wise  and  just  policy  to  admit  meat  animals  free.  Greater  the  s«pj>l*^ 
more  liberal  tne  reduction  in  price  of  dressed  meats.  With  tlii>  d'--: 
on  live  animals,  the  business  of  the  smaller  packers  in  the  cities*  likr 
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Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  and  at  other  smaller 
points,  would  beyond  doubt  be  materially  injured.  These  smaller 
plants  have  grown  from  very  small  slaughterhouses  and  have  reached 
that  point  of  importance  that  they  are  keen  competitors  to  the  larger 

f ackers  and  are  aiding  materially  in  preventing  the  packing-house 
usiness  from  falling  largely  into  a  few  designing  and  very  influential 
hands.  Besides,  there  are  many  thousands  of  httle  killers  who,  with 
the  disadvantage  and  unjust  discrimination  proposed,  would,  in  our 
judgment,  be  either  driven  out  of  business  by  the  big  packers  or  else 
their  business,  which  has  taken  years  to  build  up,  would  be  crippled 
and  its  volume  reduced,  so  that  thev  would  amount  to  but  little  in 
the  general  trade  and  would  eventually  be  absorbed  or  actually  driven 
out  of  business  in  the  event  they  failed  to  accept  terms  from  the  larger 
and  more  powerful  interests. 


AlCERICAN  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION;  CATTLE  RAISERS' 
ASSOCIATIOK  OP  TEXAS;  NATIONAL  WOOLOROWERS'  ASSOCIATION;  J.  H. 
XOYLE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,*  UTAH;  AND  COTTONSEED  CRUSHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  TEXAS,  BY  S.  H.  COWAN. 

Washington,  May  i^,  191S, 
Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate. 

Mr  Dear  Senator:  Following  the  directions  of  your  honorable 
committee  made  at  the  close  of  the  hearings  before  your  committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  live  stock  and  meats,  held  at  your  office 
on  Friday,  May  9,  at  which  hearing  Mr.  Ike  T.  Pryor,  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  vice  president  of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Nations,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association;  Dr.  S.  W.  Mc- 
Clure,  of  Salt  Lake  Cit^r,  secretary  of  the  National  Woolgrowers' 
Association ;  Mr.  L.  F.  Wilson,  of  Kansas  Citj^,  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association; 
Mr.  J.  H«  Moyle,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  representing  the  Utah  Live  Stock 
Organization;  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Cowan,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  attorney 
for  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  and  the  Cattle 
Raisers'  Association  of  Texas,  made  their  representations  to  your 
committee  in  opposition  to  placing  meats  on  the  free  list,  and  at 
which  hearing  your  committee  requested  us  to  prepare  and  submit 
an  amendment  for  your  consideration  with  the  view,  as  we  under- 
stand, of  your  subcommittee  presenting  the  same  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  make  applicable  the  meat-inspection  law  of  the  United 
States  to  imported  meats,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

By  the  act  approved  June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.,  674),  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,"  commonly  known  as  the  meat- 
inspection  law,  a  complete  system  of  inspection  of  all  establishments 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  meats  and  meat  food  products  and 
in  the  slaughter  of  animals  entering  into  those  products  and  interstate 
commerce  was  established.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Agricultural 
Department   had  maintained  inspection  of  meats  and  meat  food 
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products  at  some  of  the  principal  points  of  slaughter  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  foreign  trade  and  protecting  the  commerce  of  this 
country  against  the  exportation  of  unsound  and  unhealthful  meats, 
but  there  was  no  system  of  the  inspection  of  the  animals,  the  premises, 
or  the  products  entering  into  interstate  commerce.  On  account  of 
disclosures  of  a  somewhat  sensational  character  appearing  in  ma^- 
zines  and  newspapers  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  necessity 
of  securing  to  the  public,  as  consumers,  a  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
Government  of  all  meat  food  products  entering  into  interstate  com- 
merce. Several  States  and  cities  had  themselves  provided  inspection 
regulations  pertaining  to  these  products  entering  the  local  trade,  but 
no  general  and  uniform  system  was  in  existence.  The  act  above  re- 
ferred to  established,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  complete  Federal 
supervision  of  the  establishments  and  the  animals  slaughtered  at 
those  establishments,  as  well  as  the  products  put  out  by  such  estab- 
lishments, so  that  all  meat  food  products  going  to  the  consumer  and 
entering  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  were  subject  to  such  super- 
vision. 

It  was  stated  before  your  committee  by  Dr.  McClure,  an  experi- 
enced  veterinarian  employed  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  in  the  administration  of  this  law,  that  no  country  in 
the  world  maintains  the  high  and  perfect  standard  of  inspection  of 
animals,  premises,  and  meat  food  products  which  is  maintained  by 
the  United  States  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  under  the  law  mentioned  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  provided  for  its  administration. 

It  is  well  to  state  for  your  information  that  before  the  regulation- 
were  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  there  was  called  to- 
gether a  board  of  the  most  renowned  and  impartial  patholomst?  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  regulations 
of  the  department  under  this  law  are  considered  the  standard  by  all 
veterinarians,  pathologistSj  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  result  oi  the  administration  of  this  law  under  the  regulation- 
mentioned  is  that  the  highest  standard  of  meat  food  products  re- 
quired to  be  stamped  "Inspected  and  passed,"  which,  in  practice,  ii 
"  U.  S.  inspected  and  passed,"  obtains  in  all  interstate  meat  ioi*d 
products;  and  that  all  carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses  which  an.* 
"  unsound,  unhealthful,  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human 
food,"  are  excluded  and  must  be  stamped  "  Inspected  and  c<»n 
demned."  No  establishment,  except  such  as  is  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Government  from  hoof  to 
the  final  package,  is  permitted  to  engage  in  the  business  of  inter- 
state commerce  in  animal  meat  food  products.  It  results,  therefore, 
that  the  producer  of  live  stock  the  product  of  which  is  "  unsound, 
unhealthful,  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food,*'  must 
lose  such  animals  at  the  market  place  and  can  not  procure  the  prod- 
uct to  be  sold  for  food. 

The  Government  makes  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  in  detail 
this  inspection  system  to  protect  the  public,  which  appropriation  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $3,200,000. 

There  is  attached  hereto,  for  your  information,  a  copy  of  the  re«ni- 
lations  of  the  Depjartment  of  Agriculture  providing  Jor  inspection 
and  for  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  containing  a  copy  of  the 
act  referred  to. 
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We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  result  of  this  inspection  and 
the  administration  of  the  law,  as  shown  by  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  1912,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  chief  of 
the  bureau,  a  copy  of  which  report  is  submitted  herewith. 

As  you  will  observe,  2,410  employees  of  the  Government  were 
engaged  in  meat  inspection  alone  on  July  1,  1912,  and  the  inspection 
was  carried  on  at  940  establishments  in  259  cities  and  towns  (p.  8), 
at  which  were  inspected  59,014,019  animals  and  condemned  on  post- 
morten  203,778  entire  carcasses  and  463,859  parts  of  carcasses — total,. 
667,637  carcasses,  wholly  or  in  part  (p.  8).  So  complete  are  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  that  the  inspection  required  is  not  limited  to  the 
time  and  place  of  slaughter,  nor  to  the  original  point  of  production,, 
but  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  subsequent  to  the  original  inspec- 
tion, at  the  discretion  of  the  department.  Hence,  as  is  shown  in  the 
report  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses 
condemned  at  the  establishment  of  original  slaughter,  there  were  con- 
demned on  reinspection  18,096,857  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  food 
products. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  expenditure  and  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  more  than  justified  in  that  it  secures  to  the  public  sounds 
healthful,  and  wholesome  meat  and  meat  food  products,  and  that  the 
direct  tendency  is  to  eliminate  disease  among  live  stock,  because  the 
producer  can  not  possibly  profit  by  the  production  of  unsound  ani- 
mals, but  must  suffer  a  loss  therefrom.  We  think  we  can  safely 
assert  that  no  such  precautions  are  taken  in  any  other  country  of  the^ 
world,  not  excepting  Germany  or  England.  Canada,  with  no  inspec- 
hon  up  to  very  recent  years,  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  our  system- and  is 
now  undertaldng  to  put  it  into  effect.  No  such  system  exists  in 
Soutli  America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Cliina,  or  any  other  country  having  a  surplus  of  meat  that  could  be 
imported  into  this  country. 

The  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  department  are  universally 
commended  in  this  country,  and  all  establishments  of  any  conse- 
luence  desiring  to  enter  into  the  trade  of  intrastate  commerce  prefer 
ftovemment  inspection  in  order  to  insure  the  public  at  home  of  the 
liigh  standard  of  their  products. 

The  question  which*  we  submit  to  your  committee  is,  Shall  we- 
n\'it«  foreign  countries  not  maintaining  such  inspection,  and  as  to 
•Those  products  there  is  no  assurance  that  it  is  sound,  healthful,  and 
It  for  human  food,  to  bring  their  product  here  and  sdl  it  by  paying 
I  tariff  or  by  having  it  come  in  duty  free?  The  proposition  which 
.ve  present  in  answer  to  this  query  is  that,  as  a  condition  precedent 
o  ent>ering  our  trade  with  foreign  meat  products  brought  here,  either 
)y  our  own  packers  or  those  not  otherwise  engaged  m  the  business 
lere.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  must  be  satisfied  that  at  least 
ife  high  a  standard  of  inspection  of  animals,  premises,  and  product 
ip  to  the  time  it  lands  in  this  country  and  after  it  enters  the  trade 
lere  shall  be  maintained  as  is  maintained  in  this  country ;  that  is  to 
A}\  that  if  they  enter  into  competition  with  the  product  of  the 
American  farms  and  ranges  they  must  do  so  upon  not  better  terms 
han  could  be  done  under  the  law  and  regulations  above  referred  to. 

We  furthermore  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  as 
vas  indicated  at  the  hearing,  that  there  is  very  grave  danger  that  in 
he  importation  of  fresh  meats  from  countries  where  foot-and-mouth 
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disease  and  other  diseases  among  live  stock  are  prevalent,  those  dis* 
eases  will  be  spread  to  the  live  stock  in  this  country.  As  an  example 
of  this,  we  point  to  the  fact  that  once  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
should  become  prevalent  in  the  United  States  it  would  practically 
destroy  the  cattle-raising  business  here,  as  it  could  never  be  eliminat4^d 
once  it  found  a  foothold  on  the  western  ranges.  In  proof  of  this  we 
suggest,  if  the  committee  desire  to  inquire,  that  it  call  upon  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  to 
show  that  the  last  outbreak  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  States  was  traced  directly  to  vaccine  points  brought 
here  for  the  purpose  of  producing  vaccine  for  smallpox^  and  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  disease  was  only  stopped  by  the  timely  acticm 
of  the  Government  in  buying,  killing,  ani  buiW  aU  the  cattle, 
hogs,  dogs,  and  other  ammals  on  the  premises  a&cted.  In  fact 
so  virulent  is  the  disease  and  so  dangerous  and  contagious  that  the 
department  is  even  afraid  to  experiment  with  it  with  the  view  to 
discovering  a  preventive.  Therefore  the  importations  of  meats  and 
meat  foocT  products,  whether  with  or  without  a  tariff,  should  be 
subjected  to  as  strict  regulations  as  exist  and  are  applied  in  their 
movement  between  the  States. 

In  order  to  make  applicable  the  law  and  to  enable  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  make  applicable  the  regulations  and  to  provide 
such  other  regulations  as  may  be  necessary,  we  submit  herewith  a 
draft  of  the  amendment  which  your  committee  requested  u^  t/> 
present. 

Some  explanation  is  probably  necessary  in  order  that  the  proposed 
amendment  may  be  clearly  understood.  It  will  be  observed  by  an 
examination  of  the  law  that  its  main  purpose  is  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  power,  without  conferring  on  the  departiaent 
legislative  authority,  to  make  the  administrative  rulings  putting  into 
effect  the  details.  Without  going  into  an  analysis  or  brief  on  the 
legality  of  the  proposition,  we  can  safely  assert  that  under  this  lav 
the  department  has  power  to  make  the  regulations  which  are  shown 
in  the  attached  copy,  and  that  by  making  applicable  this  law  to  im- 
ported meats  the  power  will  exist  to  make  such  regulations  as  may  he 
necessary.  But  as  the  law  itself  does  not  apply  to  imported  meat^  i»r 
animals,  we  have  used  language  in  the  amendment  to  make  it  appli- 
cable without  reenacting  the  terms  of  the  law  itself,  so  that  the  refr^'** 
tions  may  be  lawfully  made  and  that  importers,  as  a  condition  pn^e- 
dent  to  engaging  in  the  trade,  must  comply  with  the  regulations  ^f 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  although  that  department  would  r/t 
have  the  power  to  enforce  these  regulations  in  a  foreign  country.  N' 
safe  method  could  possibly  be  inaugurated  that  depended  upon  the 
mere  certificate  of  foreign  Governments  or  officials,  hence  the  amenJ- 
ment  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  send  its  agent-  to 
points  of  production,  and  if  free  access  to  premises  and  operation*  i* 
not  accoraed  to  such  agents  such  establisnments  will  be  prohibii'^'J 
from  importing  meats  here. 

In  this  connection  your  attention  is  respectfuU}'  invited  to  the  fa'- 
that  England,  Germany,  Japan,  and  probably  other  nations,  wh«*!i 
making  contracts  for  large  quantities  of  supplies  of  meats  or  moat- 
food  products  from  our  packing  houses,  send  their  agents  to  inspt  ' 
the  plants  and  their  production. 
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The  action  outlined  in  the  proposed  amendment  is  not  without 
precedent,  as  it  is  now  the  practice  of  the  Government,  under  acts  of 
Congress  and  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  make  inspections  of  vegetables,  nursery  stocks,  seeds,  and 
other  importations,  with  the  view  to  protecting  this  country  against 
the  transmission  of  injurious  fungi  and  vegetable  diseases. 

(The  above  communication  was  signed  by  the  following:  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association  (T.  W.  Tomlinson,  secretary,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  S.  H.  Cowan,  attorney.  Fort  Worth  Tex.;  J.  H.  Nations, 
EI  Paso,  Tex.,  L.  F.  Wilson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  John  MacBain, 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  members  of  executive  committee) ;  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association  of  Texas  (Ike  T.  Pryor,  vice  president,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. ;  Ed  C.  Lasater,  vice  president,  Falf urrias,  Tex. ;  S.  H.  Cowan, 
attorney,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.) ;  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
(S.  W.  McClure,  secretary,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah) ;  J.  H.  Moyle,  Salt 
Lake  City,  representing  Utah  stock  raisers;  Cotton  Seed  Crushers' 
Association  of  Texas  (J.  J.  Culbertson,  Paris,  Tex.,  member  of 
executive  committee) ;  and  S.  H.  Cowan.) 


Par.  649.— MEDALS. 

BXNNO  LOXWT,  206-208  BBOADWAT,  KEW  TOKK,  N.  T. 

New  York,  May  16,  191S. 
The  Finance  CoMMrrrEE, 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  May  I  ask  you  to  assist  in  securing  a  fair  deal  for  the 
collectors  of  medals  who  are  compelled  to  purchase  abroad,  and  under 
the  present  law,  as  well  as  under  the  proposed  bill,  H.  R.  3321,  are 
unjustly  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the  collectors  of  coins  and 
of  postage  stamps,  who  are  permitted  to  bring  their  collections  free 
into  this  country  by  the  present  law  and  by  said  proposed  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  feov.  Sulzer,  while  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Underwood,  but  the  result 
seems  to  oe  unfortunate,  since  under  the  proposed  act  the  duty  on 
medals  of  gold  and  silver  is  even  increased  5  per  cent  over  the  present 
duty.  By  paragraph  614  of  the  proposed  act  (p.  126)  foreign  postage, 
etc.,  stamps,  canceled  or  uncanceled,  are  made  free  as  they  are  by  the 
present  tariff  act,  paragraph  682.  By  paragraph  466  of  tne  proposed 
act  (p.  Ill,  line  23)  coins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  other  metal  are 
made  free,  as  they  are  by  the  present  act,  paragraph  542,  but  as  to 
medals  there  is  an  unjust  discrimination,  since  it  is  provided  by  para- 
graph 549  (p.  118,  Imes  14  to  16)  of  the  pending  bill:  ''549.  Medals 
of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  and  other  metallic  articles  actually  bestowed 
as  trophies  or  prizes,  and  received  and  accepted  as  honorary  dis- 
tinctions" shall  bo  free.  As  this  seems  to  be  the  only  provision  of 
the  pending  bill  relating  to  medals,  those  purchased  by  collectors  are 
relegated  by  the  pending  hill,  as  they  are  by  the  present  statute,  to  the 
articles  or  metal  not  specially  provided  for,  whicn,  in  the  pending  bill, 
13  paragraph  169,  page  46,  wnich  fixes  the  proposed  duty  at  50  per 
'ont  aa  valorem  if  such  medals  are  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
platinum,  gold,  or  silver  (which  is  5  per  cent  higher  than  the  present 
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rate),  and  if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  iron,  steel,  lead, 
copper,  etc.,  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Medals  have  been  treated 
und!er  the  present  statute  as  coming  within  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 199. 

I  have  been  endeavoring  to  ascertain  just  how  much  revenue  the 
Government  has  derived  from  the  importation  of  medals  in  the  past, 
and  the  result  is  a  letter  from  A.  H.  Baldwin,  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  dated  May  4,  1913,  of  which  I 
inclose  a  copy.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  manv 
coins  are  of  many  times  the  value  of  medals;  some  of  them  hav? 
brought  thousands  of  dollars  at  auction  abroad,  and  thev  may  bo 
brought  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  Why,  then,  should  mecials, 
which  are  works  of  art,  and  most  of  which  are  historical  documents, 
be  discriminated  against  and  taxed  as  high  as  50  per  cent  ad  valorcdu 
if  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver  ?  I  know  of  no 
''infant  industry''  of  manufactures  of  medals  which  requires  prot«<v 
tion,  and  it  seems  peculiar  that  medals  should  be  classed  as  an  article 
of  ordinary  manuiacture  and  not  even  deemed  worthy  of  a  specific 
enumeration.  The  imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  tax  is  also  raost 
unjust,  for  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  value  of  a  medal  ?  I  mav 
buy  a  medal  from  a  numismatist  abroad  for  10  francs.  SomeboJr 
else  may  consider  the  same  medal  worth  50;  others  perhaps  may 
consider  that  I  have  paid  too  much.  What  is  the  market  value  of  a 
medal  ?  Under  the  former  rulings  I  have  brought  in  medals  as  part 
of  my  personal  baggage  and  had  them  passed  under  the  $100  allow- 
ance. I  presented,  in  each  instance,  the  original  bills  showing  what 
I  actually  paid  for  them.  Under  the  statute  as  construed  for  some 
time  past  I  can  no  longer  do  so  as  medals  are  not  necessary  for  my 
comfort  on  the  journey,  and  all  the  medals  I  have  purchased  abroad 
since  this  ruling  are  still  in  Europe  awaiting  the  removal  of  tliis 
unjust  discriminatory  tax  upon  their,  importation.  I  respoctfuUy  a<k 
your  aid  in  securing  an  amendment  of  the  proposed  act  while  in  the 
Senate,  placing  medals  and  coins  upon  an  equal  footing. 


Par.  551.— COITDEirSED  MILK. 

MOHAWK  CONDENSED  MILK  CO.,  71  HUDSON  STREET,  NEW  TOBK.  N. T 

BT  S.  J.  SCUDDEB,  TBEASXJBEB. 

New  York,  May  22,  19LI 
Finance  Committee, 

Subcommittee  'in  Charge  of  Schedule  G, 

Senate  Charnber,  Washington,  Z>.  T. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  proposed  tariff  bill  now  before  you  evaporatcti 
and  condensed  milk  are  placed  on  the  free  list,  while  we  und^nit.*iB«i 
that  the  present  duty  on  butter  and  cheese  will  be  reduced  to  approxi* 
mately  50  per  cent. 

We  contend  that  our  product  should  be  given  the  same  protecn«»J' 
as  butter  and  cheese,  and  that  the  present  duty  of  2  cents  pQT  ponnii 
be  reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of  the  commodity  btnrt: 
placed  on  the  free  list.  We  draw  our  supphes  of  raw  milk  from  ih»' 
same  sources  as  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  and  competitive 
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prices  prevail  between  the  two  industries,  thereby  placing  the  milk 
producer  in  the  position  of  having  his  production  of  raw  muk  actively 
solicited  by  the  two  classes  of  manufacturers. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  in  the  milk  world  that  the  basis  of  value 
of  raw  milk  is  determined  by  its  return  when  manufactured  into  butter 
and  cheese,  and  it  seems  unfair  that  these  food  articles  should  bear 
protection  while  no  protection  is  afforded  to  condensed  milk. 

Owing  to  the  lower  cost  of  milk,  labor,  and  materials  in  foreign 
countries,  aided  by  low  ocean  rates  as  compared  to  inland  freight 
charges,  our  condensed  milk  manufacturers  tind  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete against  the  duty-free  milk,  particularly  in  seaport  towns. 

Contrarj'  to  popular  belief,  the  production  of  condensed  milk  is  not 
confined  to  a  lew  manufacturers,  but  there  are  many  organizations 
witli  plants  and  equipments  representing  investments  of  milhons  of 
dollars  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  it  seems  unfair  to  refuse -some 
dut)^  protection  on  canned  milk  while  affording  such  protection  to 
other  food  products  manufactured  from  raw  milk. 

We  would  respectfully  and  earnestly  protest  against  such  dis- 
crimination and  sohcit  your  cooperation  in  behalf  of  the  condensed- 
milk  industry. 

ESLVETIA  MILK  CONDENSINa  CO.,  HUDSON,  MICH.,  BY  E.  O.  METER, 

MANAQEB. 

Hudson,  Mich.,  May  18,  1913. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  Beakes, 

United  States  Representative,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  The  matter  of  entirely  removing  the  duty  on  evapo- 
rated  and  condensed  milk  has  come  to  our  attention.  While  we 
favor  a  reduction  of  about  one-half  of  the  present  duty,  we  fear  that 
if  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  are  placed  on  the  free  list  it  will 
result  in  driving  a  large  number  of  dairy  farmers  out  of  business,  not 
only  in  the  great  State  of  Michigan,  but  all  over  this  country.  We 
know  that  prices  paid  in  foreign  countries  for  milk  and  labor  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  tliis  country,  and  we  further  know  that  ship- 
ments of  cased  milk  from  European  countries  can  be  shipped  to  sea- 
board distributing  points  in  the  United  States  at  a  lower  freight  cost 
than  shipments  to  the  same  points  from  the  principal  dairy  centers 
of  the  United  States.  This  will  enable  European  manufacturers  to 
offer  canned  milk  in  American  markets  equal  to  or  lower  than  the  cost 
of  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  As  materials,  such  as  tin- 
plates,  milk,  etc.,  compose  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  condensed 
milk,  the  ^Vnierican  manufacturer  will  nave  no  opportunity  to  lower 
hk  cost  to  meet  European  competition  unless  he  reduces  the  price 
which  he  pavs  to  the  farmer  for  fresh  milk.  By  referring  to  the  tariffs 
of  various  European  countries  where  milk  is  manufactured,  the  in- 
dustry- is  protected  by  an  import  tax,  which  in  some  instances,  notably 
iii  Germany  and  Sweden,  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  entire  cost  of 
-manufacture  during  certain  periods  of  the  year.  We  would  respect- 
fully refer  you  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  complete  detailed 
infonnation  on  the  canned-milk  situation,  and  ask  you  to  use  your 
influence  to  keep  canned  milk  off  the  free  list,  thus  protecting  thf 
Iwri^e  number  of  dairy  farmers  against  foreign  competition. 
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T.  L.  MONSON,  FOBT  LTJPTON,  COLO. 

EoRT  LuPTON,  Colo.,  April  29,  1913, 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

Senator  from  Colorado^  Wdshington,  D,  0. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  write  you  on  the  subject  of 
placing  evaporated  milk  and  condensed  milk  on  the  free  list,  aiid 
would  ask  you  why  the  tariff  is  taken  off  this  product  while  par- 
tially retained  on  cneese  and  butter. 

From  what  the  writer  can  learn,  free  canned  milk  from  near-by 
countries  would  work  a  hardship  in  the  manufacture,  as  tlie  market 
is  already  crowded  with  the  products  of  many  milk  factories,  wliicli 
sell  so  close  to  cost  that  practically  no  profit  has  been  taken  from 
the  industry  for  several  years. 

The  local  condensed  milk  company  with  whom  I  am  a  patroii, 
pay  good  prices  for  the  milk,  higher  perhaps  than  any  other  State, 
and  employs  a  large  number  of  workers  who  are  paid  good  wages  ami 
are  well  treated. 

Canned  milk  is  sold  on  the  Denver  market  at  the  same  price  that 
it  is  sold  in  the  eastern  centere,  and  the  local  company  do  not  have 
tlie  advantage  that  one  would  imagine  would  come  from  the  near-by 
freight  rates.  And  in  addition  to  this,  are  prevented  by  high  freidit 
rates  from  seeking  markets  outside  of  the  State  and  some  of  the 
markets  in  the  State. 

The  plants  are  economically  operated  and  a  further  reduction  of 
cost  can  only  come  by  paying  lower  wages  and  lower  prices  for  the 
raw  product.  This  would  work  a  hardship  among  the  several  hun- 
dred who  now  have  large  sums  of  money  invested  m  dairies  and  who 
find  that  the  monthly  pay  check  is  of  great  help  in  getting  throujjh 
the  year. 

As  you  know,  the  writer  is  not  in  favor  of  high  protective  tariff  a> 
a  fair  proposition,  but  thinks  it  would  be  ujofair  that  condensed 
milk  should  be  admitted  free  while  butter  a^id  cheese  bear  duty*  a"? 
the  condensed-milk  industry  is  certainly  more  valuable  to  the  coun- 
try than  creameries  and  cheese  factories  are. 

I  beg  that  you  will  give  this  subject  your  very  careful  consider*- 
tion  and  remember  that  when  you  are  curtailing  the  price  of  the 
products  of  condensaries  that  you  are  striking  the  blow  directly  at 
the  farmer,  for  he  is  a  beneficiary  of  high  prices  that  are  paid  by  the 
condensaries. 

I  can  state  that  there  are  factories  operated  in  some  40  differ- 
ent States,  so  that  the  industry  is  widespread  and  the  product 
amounts  to  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  and  the  monej'  paid  out 
is  paid  out  in  small  villages  and  towns  where  it  is  often  the  onlr 
manufactory  within  miles,  and  the  pay  checks  regularly  paid  al! 
12  months  of  the  year  does  much  toward  keeping  times  good  in 
the  intervals  between  the  annual  crops,  such  as  beets,  wheat,  an<i 
corn. 

It  is  also  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  beet-sugar  indusstry  a.-^ 
our  farmers  feed  to  the  dairy  cattle  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  Va^ 
of  beet  tops.  In  fact  for  several  months  of  the  year  the  tops  an«! 
crowns  of  the  beets  are  sufficient  food  to  keep  the  herd  goinir.  ani 
this  by-product  is  wasted  if  it  is  not  fed. 
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The  good  Lord  knows  that  the  State  at  the  present  time  is  not  in 
a  prosperous  condition  except  in  a  few  localities  where  dairying  is 
extensively  practiced,  and  I  would  hate  very  much  to  see  anything 
done  that  would  cripple  the  industry. 


WISCONSIN  CONDENSED  MILK  CO.,   OF  BUBUNOTON,   WIS.,   BY  C.   B. 

M'CAWNA,  PBESIDENT. 

Burlington,  Wis  ,  May  S,  WIS. 
The  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  placing  con- 
densed milk  on  the  free  list,  as  proposea  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives bill  3321. 

In  avsldng  your  serious  consideration  of  this  matter  we  desire  to 
say  that  we  are  only  one  of  many  small  and  independent  condensing 
concerns  "wMch  have  sprung  into  existence  in  this  country  within  the 
last  few  years.  We  have  suffered  the  usual  handicap  and  loss  which 
all  new  industries  suH'er  during  the  experimental  stages  in  working  out 
the  problems  incident  to  starting  a  new  industry,  and  we  feel  that 
placing  condensed  milk  on  the  free  list  will  work  an  irreparable  injury 
to  this  industry. 

Tlie  farmers  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  producing 
tnilk  for  condensing  purposes  is  more  profitable  than  producing  it  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  it  into  butter,  with  less  labor  to  the 
procfucer,  and  in  consequence  there  has  been  a  rapid  development  of 
the  condensing  industry  in  this  and  other  States.  As  nearly  as  we 
jan  ascertain  there  are  approximately  over  300  condensing  plants  in 
he  United  States. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  alone  condensed  milk  is  its  most  important 
ingle  dairy  product.  The  total  value  of  condensed  milk  for  this  State 
epresents  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  its  dairy 
)roducts. 

Within  the  State  of  Wisconsin  alone  the  condensing  plants  manu- 
acture  over  300,000,000  pounds  of  fluid  milk  annudly.  New  fac- 
ories  are  being  built  every  year  and  large  amounts  of  capital  invested, 
ome  of  the  capital  being  placed  in  these  plants  by  the  farmers 
hemselves  in  small  individual  amounts  and  oeing  operated  on  the 
ooperative  plan. 

In  Wisconsin  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  condensed 
ailk  was  165^  per  cent  in  the  five-year  period  immediately  preceding 
he  year  1909,  and  the  same  condition  prevails  in  all  the  other  dairy 
>tate8  of  the  Union. 

Volume  9  of  the  Reports  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  show  that  the 
itatc  of  New  York  produces  over  28  per  cent  of  the  entire  volume  of 
oncentrated  milk  produced  in  America,  and  the  total  value 
mounts  to  nearly  $10,000,000  annually,  and  the  condensing  indus- 
ry  now  divides  very  evenly  in  the  value  of  its  products  with  butter, 
hcese,  and  other  dairy  interests. 

This  rapid  increase  m  the  growth  of  this  industry  has  developed  a 
lew  outlet  for  the  farmers'  products  and  oflFcrs  them  a  steady  and 
irofitable  market  all  the  year  around,  of  which  they  have  been  quick 
0  take  advantage. 
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It  appears  by  the  bill  proposed  to  be  passed  at  this  session  of 
Congress  that  the  products  manufactured  by  this  lai^e  and  growing 
industry  are  to  be  put  on  the  free  list  while  the  tariff  on  butter  and 
cheese  has  been  reduced  only  one-half.  Why  should  this  discrimi- 
nation be  made  against  this  class  of  dairy  products  ?  Why  should 
not  condensed  mUk  be  protected  to  the  same  extent  that  butter 
and  bheese  are  protected  ? 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  always  been  considered  an  ideal 
field  for  the  production  of  dairy  products;  opening  the  markets  of 
this  country  to  free  condensed  milk  will  place  our  markets  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Canadian  farmers  instead  of  our  own;  besides,  New 
Zealand;,  Australia,  and  Argentina  have  recently  largely  developed 
their  dairy  industry,  and  with  their  lower-priced  lands,  lower-prired 
labor,  and  with  cheap  water  transportation  it  will  be  easy  for  tie 
farmers  and  milk  manufacturers  of  these  countries  to  compete  viih 
the  farmers  of  this  countrj^  by  shipping  into  our  free  markets  their 
canned  dairy  products;  besides  this,  Argentina  is  anxious  to  get  into 
this  field,  ana  we  are  advised  it  will  be  a  question  of  only  a  shor. 
time  before  the  American  condensing  industry  will  be  driven  out  of 
its  home  markets  by  foreign  concentrated  milks  if  this  tariff  » 
removed. 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  condensed  milk  were  placed  on  a  ptf 
with  other  dairy  products.  As  before  stated,  the  tariff  on  butter 
and  cheese  has  been  reduced  one-half;  if  the  tariff  on  condensed  milk 
was  fixed  at  1  cent  per  pound  it  would  place  concentrated  milks  od 
thQ  same  basis  with  otner  dairy  products  in  the  markets  of  ihi* 
country  and  give  the  farmers  who  produce  milk  for  this  purpose,  *> 
well  as  the  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk,  an  even  opporfcunitj. 

We  would  therefore  most  respectfuUv  urge  that  the  oest  int^jrest 
of  the  farmers,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  their  capital  invested  in 
the  manufacture  of  concentrated  milks,  demand  that  the  pending 
tariff  bill  be  so  amended  as  to  fix  the  tariff  on  condensed  milk  so  a 
to  place  it  on  a  par  with  other  dairy  products;  that  is  to  s^,  insie^i 
of  placing  it  on  the  free  list,  fix  the  tariff  on  this  class  oi  good?  ^ 
at  least  1  cent  per  pound. 

THE  COLOBADO  CONDENSED  MILK  CO.,  DENVEB,  COLO.,  BT  QILBUt 

LANDELL,  MANAQEB. 

Fort  Lupton,  Colo.,  April  SS,  1915- 
Hon.  Charles  II.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  The  new  tariff  bill  now  in  consideration  in  (oDirrt>- 
provides  for  the  free  admission  of  evaporated  and  condensed  irilk 
which  lieretofore  has  borne  a  2  cent  per  pound  tariff.  We  untlt-- 
stand  that  butter  and  cheese  are  to  be  admitted  for  one-half  tk  f'  ^; 
mer  rate,  and  we  would  ask  that  vou  consider  our  claims  to  bepl***^ 
on  the  same  basis.  We  are  willing  to  accept  a  rate  of  1  cen^  p;' 
pound  on  evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  wliich  would  be  ont^li*- 
the  former  rate,  and  place  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  butler  i-' 
cheese. 

Competition  has  been  very  fierce,  indeed,  between  the  vdn«'.- 
makers   of   evaporated   milk,    and   we   manufacturers   have  ut- 
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practically  no  profit  for  several  years.  As  you  probably  know,  milk 
producto  are  very  much  cheaper  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  probably 
can  be  introduced  into  the  United  States  at  a  lower  figure  than  we 
can  manufacture.  At  the  same  time,  western  Canada  is  protected 
by  a  heayy  tariff,  which  would  stop  us  from  seeking  a  market  in 
western  Canada,  to  make  up  from  the  rates  that  they  would  probably 
make  in  the  East. 

We  have  built  up  a  nice  little  business  in  Colorado,  and  are  the 
means  of  keeping  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  home  each 
3"ear^  which  otherwise  would  so  to  eastern  mills.  The  agricultural 
portion  of  Colorado  is  dependent  considerably  on  the  progress  we 
make  as  a  daixy  State.  All  of  the  commercial  bodies  and  the  different 
milk  firms  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  endeavoring 
to  build  up  the  dairy  business  in  Colorado.  Milk  from  the  Eastern 
States  is  sold  in  Colorado  at  a  price  practicallv  the  same  as  it  is  sold 
in  the  East.  So  that  we  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  freight 
rates  that  would  appear  at  first  glance. 

As  the  writer  said  before,  competition  has  been  very  fierce  between 
the  various  companies,  ana  there  has  been  absolutely  no  restraint  of 
competition  for  this  trade  that  there  has  been  for  other  business. 

So,  therefore,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  excuse  for  putting  this 
product  on  the  free  list,  as  perhaps  has  been  necessary  in  some  other 


We  would  very  respectf  uU]^  ask  that  a  hearing  be  given  the  manu- 
facturers on  this  product,  wmch  amounts  to  a  great  many  millions  of 
dollars  per  year,  before  any  steps  are  taken  that  would  be  a  very 
decided  setback  to  t^e  industry,  and  perhaps  the  cause  of  great  loss. 


mOVDMB  COVDMSBKD  XILX  CO.    (KO  AB9S.E8S  aiVEN). 


A  BRIEF  9TATElfENT  OF  FACTS  SHOWING  THE  DISADVANTAGES  TO  THE 
AMSBXCAN  MAKUFACTUKEB  OF  CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK  IF 
THB  PHyPOSED  NEW  TARIFF  DHJj  BECOMES  A  LAW. 

Under  the  present  tariff  law  manufactured  milk,  imported,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  pavment  of  duty  as  follows :  ''  Milk,  preserved,  condensed, 
or  sterilized  py  heating  or  other  process,  including  weight  of  imme- 
diate covers,  2  cents  per  pound.''  (See  Schedule  G,  agricultural 
products,  par.  248.)  The  duty  amounts  to  about  $1  per  ctuse  of  48 
15-ounoe  cans  of  condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  with  a  weight,  in- 
clndinff  immediate  containers,  of  approximately  50  pounds. 

Unc&r  the  proposed  new  tariff,  paragraph  552,  ^'  milk  and  cream, 
including  milx  or  cream  preserved,  condensed,  or  sterilized  by  heat- 
ing or  omer  process,"  are  placed  on  the  free  list.  If  this  para^aph 
is  permitted  to  become  law,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  pertains  to 
condensed  and  sterilized  canned  milk,  it  will  be  costly  to  the  Amer- 
ican dairymen  and  the  American  manufacturers  and  of  great  benefit 
to  foreign  manufacturers,  especially  those  operating  in  Europe. 

In  oraer  to  illustrate  the  great  disadvantage  in  which  the  American 
manufacturer  will  be  placed  in  his  home  markets,  the  following  table 
is  inserted  to  show  the  excess  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  over  which  the  manufacturers  have  no  control, 
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when  compared  with  the  costs  of  the  European  manufacturer  export- 
ing condensed  and  evaporated  milk  to  the  United  States  markets: 


The  difference  between  amount  paid  by  manufacturers  in  United  States  to  milk 
producers  over  that  paid  to  producers  by  European  manufacturers,  in  favor  of 
the  European  manuucturers  (see  Schedule  A) 

Sugar  duty  (see  Schedule  B ) 

The  difference  between  the  market  prices  for  sugar  in  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  European  countries,  with  all  taxes  and  import  duties  excluded 
from  consideration,  m  fovor  of  European  manutecturers,  about  (see  Schedule 
C) 

The  difference  between  amounts  paid  for  labor  by  United  States  manufocturws 
and  that  paid  by  European  manufacturers,  in  liavor  of  European  manulM}' 
turers ,  about  (see  Schedule  D ) 

TlD-plate  and  solder  dutv  (see  Schedule  E) 

The  difference  between  tne  cost  of  freight  on  shipments  from  the  manufacturlnc 
districts  of  Illinois  and  New  York  to  southern  seaboard  points,  as  comparea 

*  with  the  cost  of  freight  ftom  European  points  to  same  points  in  the  United 
States,  in  liavor  of  European  manufacturers,  about  (see  Schedules  F  and  G). . 

This  total  represents  the  uncontrollable  increased  cost  per  case  to  American 
manufacturers  over  that  of  the  European  manu&cturers 
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The  tariff  on  sugar  and  tinplate  per  case  is  figured  on  the  euct 
amount  of  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  one  cascw 
The  excess  cost  of  sugar,  namely,  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  1S.9 
pounds,  the  approximate  amount  entering  into  a  case,  has  been  esti- 
mated, but  the  figure  used  is  believed  to  be  conservative,  as  a  oompari- 
son  of  prices  for  sugar  at  New  York  with  quotations  at  the  principol 
European  cities  show  that  the  prices  in  New  York  have  at  times 
exceeded  the  European  prices  by  considerably  over  one-half  cent 

Ser  pound,  after  eliminating  from  consideration  the  questioa  of 
uties  and  excise  taxes.  (See  hearings  held  before  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  investigation  of  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co«  et  tU 
vol.  4,  pp.  3767-3862.)  In  making  this  ccxnpanson,  duties  and  exm 
taxes  have  been  eliminated  for  the  reason  that  manufacturers  asiiig 
sugar  entering  into  products  which  are  exported  from  Europe  are  not 
required  to  pay  duty  or  excise  taxes. 

The  difference  in  freight  costs  have  been  established  by  using  the 
published  rates  of  United  States  transportation  companies  to  south- 
em  points  via  the  cheapest  routes  in  comparison  with  the  rates  quoCed 
by  tne  leading  steamship  companies  engaged  in  business  betwe^  the 
United  States  and  European  ports.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  European  manufacturers  can  ship  bv  independentlr 
operated  (tramp)  steamers  at  rates  very  much  under  those  of  the 
large  operating  companies. 

A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  United  States 
manufacturers  with  those  paid  by  the  European  show  that  the  United 
States  manufacturers  pay  on  the  average  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  European  for  the  same  class  of  labcnr. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  raw  milk,  it  is  an  established  fact  thit 
American  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  jjay  prodooers  con- 
stantly increasing  prices.  From  1895  to  date  the  increases  have  beec 
as  follows:  In  eastern  dairying  sections,  approximately}  55  per  eoit; 
in  Illinois- Wisconsin,  69  per  cent. 
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It  is  not  the  intention  to  suggest  a  high  tariff  but  to  file  a  firm 
protest  against  the  proposed  new  schedule,  which  means  tiiat  the  62 
different  companies  now  competing  actively  against  each  other  in 
this  country  in  their  home  markets  would  be  subjeet  to  the  competi- 
tion of  concerns  enioying  a  low  cost  for  raw  material  and  who  con- 
trol the  canned-milk  business  of  Europe,  Asia^  Africa,  and  South 
America  as  well  as  the  production  in  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  placing  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  on  the  free  list  will 
also  have  the  effect  of  putting  the  markets  of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  manufacturers,  displacing  American-made 
goods,  which  are  now  extensively  used. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  opening  for  gen- 
eral traffic,  these  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  lay  down  ^oods  at 
all  coast  distribution  points  at  a  lower  freight  cost  than  irom  the 
principal  dairying  districts  of  the  United  States,  which  are  the 
interior  States,  to  the  same  distribution  points.  The  few  factories  in 
coast  States  might  be  able  to  hold  a  fair  share  of  the  trade. 

The  principal  element  of  cost  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  the  materials,  namely,  milk  and 
sugar,  the  latter  material  entering  into  condensed  milk  only.  As  far 
as  economy  of  operations  are  concerned,  the  American  manufacturer 
is  at  least  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  European  manufacturer,  so  that 
the  principal  controllable  factor  entering  into  a  possible  reduction 
of  cost  would  be  the  ability  to  buy  the  raw  material  at  lower  prices. 
This  would  mean  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  paid  the 
farmers  for  milk. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  for  several  years  the  production  of 
milk  in  the  United  States  available  for  manufactured  products  has 
not  been  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increased  ccHisumption.  This 
is  an  indication  that  the  dairying  industry  has  not  been  very  profitable 
to  the  farmer,  due  largely  to  the  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  feed, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  received  from  the  manu- 
facturer almost  constantly  increasing  prices. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  forced  reduction  of  the  purchase  price 
of  milk  woidd  be  a  severe  blow  for  the  American  milk  producer.  In 
order  to  emphasize  the  point  that  in  order  to  meet  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer's cost  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  paid  the  farmer 
would  be  necessary,  the  table  showing  the  cost  advantage  to  the 
European  manufacturer  is  again  stated,  in  order  to  forcibly  bring  to 
attention  the  fact  of  this  advantage;  approximately  45  per  cent  of 
this  represents  the  lower  cost  of  milk  to  the  European  manufacturer. 

Advantages  in  coH — European  manufacturer  over  American  manufacturer. 
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Attention  is  also*  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  all  foreign  countries 
where  condensed  or  evaporated  milk  is  manufactured,  the  manu> 
facturer  is  protected  by  a  duty  which  is  so  high  that  importations  are 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  duty  in  Sweden  and  in  Germany  is 
nearly  as  much  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  certain  standard  sixes 
in  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  the  year  when  milk  is  the 
cheapest. 

Duties  on  milk  imported  into  European  countries. 

Per  Oav 

Switzerland,  mUk,  coQdensed $0,384 

Norway,  milk .* .6855 

Sweden,  milk 3.40 

France,  milk,  without  sugar .54 

France,  milk,  with  less  than  50  per  cent  sugar 2.69 

Holland,  milk 2. 52 

Grermany,  milk 3. 64 

Australia,  milk,  sweetened 2.24 

Australia,  milk,  unsweetened 1.14 

British  preferential,  milk,  sweetened 1-6S 

British  preferaitial,  milk,  unsweetened .76 

New  Zealand,  milk,  sweetened 2.24 

New  Zealand,  milk,  unsweetened 1.14 

British  preferential,  milk,  sweetened 1.68 

British  preferential  milk,  unsweetened : .TO 

Argentina,  milk,  in  tin 1.  T15 

It  costs  85  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  55.2  cents  per  case,  to  ^p 
condensed  milk  from  the  dairying  districts  of  soutnern  Wisconsin 
and  northern  Illinois  to  the  Facinc  coast,  and  it  may  be  noted  by 
reference  to  Schedule  H  that  similar  goods  can  be  shipped  from 
Europe  to  San  Francisco  for  32.7  cents  per  case. 

The  table  stated  below  has  been  compiled  from  consular  report^ 
and  is  not  complete,  inasmuch  as  figures  are  not  available  for  China, 
which  country  is  known  to  be  a  large  importer  of  milk,  but  sufficient 
data  is  shown  to  demonstrate  that  Europe  is  a  large  exporter  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  and  also  that  it  controls  praeticaUj 
all  foreign  trade  in  these  commodities. 
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1  Year  1010;  1011  not  aTailable. 

The  foreign  markets  have  been  lost  to  the  American  mAnufae* 
turer  on  account  of  high  costs  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
European  costs  due,  principally,  to  the  high  prices  paid  to  the  Ameri- 
can milk  producer. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  higher  cost  of  fluid  milk  in  thi^ 
country  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  concerns  operate  in  the  States 
where  dairy  food  and  inspection  laws  exact  certain  sanitary  require- 
ments, which  are  more  or  less  of  a  tax  on  the  farmer  and  are  prar- 
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tically  absorbed  by  the  manufactui'ers  who  are  compelled  also  tx) 
require  of  them  certain  things  in  order  that  they  may  meet  the 
exactions  of  national,  State,  and  municipal  regulations  affecting  the 
finished  product  Furthermore,  the  tendency  in  this  country  is  to 
legislate  more  specifically  in  this  direction  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer*  We  are  aware  of  no  such  condition  existing  abroad.  It  is 
a  well*recognized  fact  that  America  is  far  ahead  of  the  average  Euro- 
pean production  point  on  the  sanitary  requirements  of  dairies. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  food  products  reaching  the  consumer 
on  such  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  per  unit  for  the  manufacturer, 
distributor,  and  retailer  as  canned  milk. 

The  prices  to  consumers  in  this  country  are  lower  on  the  average 
ihan  in  Europe;  the  production  of  canned  milk  in  Europe  is  largely 
under  the  control  of  one  concern,  which  maintains  high  prices  on  its 
European  business,  and  all  reports  on  file  indicate  that  at  retail  the 
ronsumers  in  Europe  pav  more  for  canned  milk  than  they  do  here. 

As  to  export  trade,  however,  there  is  quite  a  difference;  prices 
quoted  f.  o.  b.  European  ports  for  export  on  goods  of  comparative 
grade  show  much  lower  average  than  any  American  manufacturer 
can  possibly  quote.  This  is  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  fluid  milk,  the 
higher  cost  of  labor,  the  duty  which  the  American  manufacturer  has 
to  absorb  on  raw  materials,  and  the  higher  interior  rates  of  freight 
paid.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  in  Germany  the  Government  rail- 
roads and  other  lines  not  Government  owned  establish  their  tariffs 
on  export  at  about  50  per  cent  of  domestic  rates. 

That  the  exportations  from  this  country  are  not  on  competitive 
business  because  European  manufacturers  practically  control  the 
export  markets  of  the  world  with  little  exception.  That  the  excep- 
tions to  this  statement  are  the  few  near-by  West  Indian  markets  and 
the  oriental  trade,  namely,  China  and  Japan,  the  exportaticHis  to 
which  are  largely  confined  to  Ea^le  Brand,  made  by  the  Borden  Co., 
and  this  could  not  sell  in  competition  in  the  few  markets  to  which  it 
is  exported  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  on  the  market 
nearly  60  years,  and  for  many  years  was  the  only  brand  manufac- 
tured anywhere. 

The  only  exportations  by  American  manufacturers  are  to  countries 
not  producing  canned  milk,  and  are  not  dairy  countries  in  any  sense. 

American  manufacturers,  instead  of  increasing  their  general  ex- 
port business,  have  lost  business  proportionately  in  foreign  markets 
due  to  the  advantages  which  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  enjoyed 
with  veiy  few  exceptions  through  superior  foreign  banking  arrange- 
ments, aoility  to  risk  longer  credit. 

American  manufacturers  have  not  participated  in  the  growth  of 
business  in  the  foreign  coimtries  that  has  been  experienced  by  Euro- 
pean manufacturers.  Taking  all  of  South  America  as  an  lUustra- 
ticHi,  probably  less  than  10  per  cent  of  their  importations  come  from 
America. 

When  the  tariff  bill  places  a  duty  on  tin  plate  and  a  duty  on  sugar, 
putting  the  manufactured  goods  on  the  free  list,  you  will  encourage, 
undoubtedly,  importations  of  milk,  and  in  doing  so  will  probably 
5^cc>eed  in  putting  many  small  manufacturers  in  this  country  out  of 
business  because  of  their  already  close  working  margin. 
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ScHEDXTLE  A. — Statement  stiowing  difference  between  amount  paid  JfV  tmnu- 

facturers  in  the  United  States  to  milk  producers  over  that  paid  by  European 

manufacturers. 

Per 
bundriMlwcight 

Average  price  paid  milk  producers  during  the  year  1911  in  the  dairying 
districts  of  New  YorlE  and  near  by  States  and  in  -northern  Illinois  and 
and  southern  Wisconsin 11.50 

Average  price  paid  Norw^ian  milk  producers  (see  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Report,  D^iartment  of  Commerce,  Ck±.  26,  1911,  251,  pp.  463) 
2.68  cents  per  litre L22 

Average  price  per  hundredweight  paid  by  the  American  milk  mannfiBie- 
turer  in  excess  of  that  paid  by  the  Norwegian  manufacturer .37 


One  case  containing  forty-eight  15-ounce  cans  of  condensed  milk  requires 
for  its  manufacture  approximately  112.5  pounds  of  milk.  112^ 
pounds,  at  37  cents  per  hundredweight,  represents  the  excess  cost  to 
the  American  manufacturer  per  case;  namely .416 

One  case  containing  forty-eight  16-ounce  cans  of  evaporated  milk  re- 
quires for  its  manufacture  approximately  108  pounds  of  milk.  108 
pounds,  at  37  cents  per  hundredweight,  represents  the  excess  cost  to 
the  American  manufacturer  per. case;  namely .400 

Schedule  B. — Statement  showing  the  effect  on  costs  to  the  American  hmmhi- 

facturer  for  a  period  of  three  years,  if  the  proposed  tariff  on  sugar  become* 

the  law. 

Per  pooad. 

Proposed  tariff,  raw  96**  test $0.01298 

Cuban' sugar,  less  20  per  cent .00251 

Net  tariff  on  Cuban  raw  sugar  (96*) i .0X0© 

Tariff  on  1  pound  of  refined  sugar  is  equal  to  a  tariff  on  1.07  pounds 
of  raw  sugar  at  $0.01005  pet  pound,  or .  01075 

It  requires  approximately  18.9  pounds  of  refined  sugar  to  manufacture 
1  case  containing  forty-eight  US-ounce  cans  of  condensed  milk,  wlilcb 
at  $0. 01075  per  pound,  adds  to  the  cost  of  each  case .  268 

The  European  manufacturer  is  not  required  to  pay  duties  on  the  sugar  usBd 
in  the  goods  exported. 

Schedule  C. — Statement  showing  the  cost  of  sugar  to  manufaciHrers  in  xk^ 
United  States  and  to  manufacturers  who  export  from  Eturope. 


Fine  granulated,  June,  1911. 

Whol»- 

saleper 

hundred- 

wej^t.i 

TajMB^ 

import. 

ExciM. 

WtetoMli 

dradvci^ 
an  tu0 
dednrtid. 

New  York 

».10 
3.77 
7.79 

4.ao 

4.42 

5.78 

tl.44 
.40 

H* 

England 

j.r 

Netherlands 

$4.89 

xu 

^IpritMrfftnd 

.79 

.52 

2. 14 

li. 

Germany 

1.51 
.29 

<ifi 

11^ 

I  Wholesale  prices  shown  are  taken  from  the  record  of  the  hearings  held  belore  the 
on  the  investigation  of  the  American  Susar  Refining  Co.  et  al.,  VoL  No.  4,  pp.  3767  to 
*  Domestic  sugar  used,  no  import  tax  aeducted. 


FREE   LIST. 
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Schedule  D. — Statement  showing  the  average  wage  paid  to  labor  engaged  in  the 

canning  industries. 


Wage  per  day. 


Temales. 


United  States. 

Germaay 

Norway. 


Siritienand . 

France 

Bel^um 


Males. 


Skilled. 


SI.  25 

S3. 00 

.42 

1.07 

.53 

1.55 

.58 

1.16 

.48 

.06 

.49 

1.00 

General 
labor. 


S2.00 
.83 
.87 
.97 
.77 
.80 


See  Department  of  Conuneroe,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Special  Consular  Rei>ort8 
No.  54. 

Schedule  E. — Statefnent  showing  the  cost  of  duty  on  the  tin  plate  and  solder 
entering  into  one  case  (48  cans)  if  the  proposed  tariff  hill  becomes  the  law, 

20  per  cent  ad  yalorem  on  import  price  at  value  -of  $3.50  per  base  box  14  by 
20  inches,  100  pounds,  70  cents  per  box. 

7.98  pounds  of  tin  plate  and  solder  used  to  make  one  case  of  48  cans,  at  70 
cents  per  hundredweight,  5.58  cents  per  case. 


Schedule  F. — Statement  showing  freight  rates  and  cost  per  case  on  condensed 
(Hid  evaporated  milk  from  the  principal  dairying  sections  of  the  United  States 
to  seaboard  points, 

FROM  NORWICH        Y. 


To— 

Rate  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Per  case. 

Route. 

Evaporated. 

Condensed. 

Oalveston.  Tax 

SO.  33 
.44 
.31 
.28 

.38 
.18 

.18 

.11 

SO.  2178 
.2904 
.2046 
.1848 

.119 
.119 
.0726 

SO.  196 
.264 
.186 
.168 

.168 
.108 

.108 

.066 

New  York  and  Mattory  Line. 

New  Orleans.  I4» 

New  York  and  Moigan  Line. 
New  York  and  Malfory  Line. 

Mobile,  Ala.! 

New  Ywk  and  Ocean  Steamship 

Charlestflo,  8.  C 

Co. 
New  York  and  Clyde  Line. 

fiMtAn,  Wan 

Sydney, '  Delaware    4c    Hudson; 

Mecbanicsville,  Boston  &  Maine. 

Scranton,   Central  R.  R.:  Allen- 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  York  City 

town,  Philadelphia  &  Reading. 
New  York.  Ontario  &.  Western  or 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  4c  West- 
em. 

FROM  ELGIN,  ILL. 


OalrestOB,  Tex.. 
New  Orteana,  La. 
Mottle,  Ala/..... 
Sayamuh,  Oa... 

Cbsiie8t<Mi,S.  C 
BMt<m,Mass.... 


Philadelphia,  ?• 

New  York  aty 


SO.  53 
.35 
.36 
.46 

.48 
.  36 

.31 


SO.  3445 
.2275 
.2275 
.299 

.312 
.234 

.2015 

.2145 


SO.  32065 
.21175 
.21175 
.2783 

.  2904 
.2178 

.1875 

.1996 


Via  New  York  and  MaUory  Line. 

All  rail. 
Do. 

Via  Baltimore  and  Merchants  it, 
Miners  Transportation  Co. 

Via  New  York  and  Clyde  Line. 

All  rail  lines  except  New  York, 
New  Haven  4c  Hartford. 

Pennsylvania    R.    R.    or   Balti- 
more 4c  Ohio. 

All  rail  lines. 
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Shipping  weights. 


From  Norwich. 
From  Elgin 


Cumdiaaami 

Cpoondsper 


m 


Schedule  6. — Freight  rates  and  cost  of  freight  per  C€Lse  on  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  from  European  ports  to  seaboard  points  in  the  United  States. 


From— 


Rate  of  freight. 


Liverpool. 

Glasgow.. 
London.., 


'BStol!'f!'v.::::::i}27/«p«  1,000  idk»... 

Philadelphia |  27/6  per  40  cubic  feet . 

Galveston 


Southampton. 
Antwerp 


Rotterdam. 


Havre  (originating  in 
Switierland). 


Breman. 


Hamburg. 


<3liriat!ania. 
Stoekholm. 


New  Orleans...., 
Newport  News.., 

Norfolk 

Baltimore , 

New  York \ do 

....do , 

Philadelphia 

New  Orleans 

Baltimore , 

Boston 


25/-  per  2,240  pounds. 


New  York. 


do 

Galveston 

New  Orleans , 

Baltimore 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

New  Orleans , 

Newport  News 

Baltimore , 

New  York 

New  Orleans , 

New  York 

Galveston 

Baltimore 

NewYork 

New  Orleans 

Savannah 

Newport  News... 

Norfolk 

Baltimore 

NewYork 

....do 


.do. 


20/-  per^40  cubic  feet  (plus  10  per  cent 

prbnaee). 
22/6  per  2,240  pounds  (plus  10  per  cent 


primage). 


22/6  per  1,000  kUos 

22 cents  per  100  pounds. 


Frei^parcHi. 

1 

Con- 
1  densed. 

1 

Erspo- 
nted. 

1 

1      f0.18 

«L1« 

.192 

.a» 

.16 

.172 

.16 

.i:^ 

•          .16 

ATI 

1 

.154 

.m 

.154 

.!• 

.147 

.161 

.132 

.!« 

2a/6p6rl,000kUos. 


|22  cents  per  100  pounds. 

25  francs  per  1,000  kilos. 
22  cents  per  100  pounds. 

||6  per  cubic  meter 

22  cents  per  100  pounds. 


147 


.133 

.135 
.132 


16  per  cubic  meter 

22  cents  per  100  pounds. 


.182 


I 


25/-  per  2,240  pounds. 
30/-  per  2,240  pounds. 


.16 
.19 


.141 

.1« 

.143 

1« 


.14) 


Schedule  H. — Freight  rates  and  cost  of  freight  per  case  on  condented  and 

evaporated  mUk. 


Ficigitt  per  f«» 

From—                          To— 

1 

Rate  of  freight.                                    \ 

Coo-        Ty^^ 
deased.  '    n»L 

Amsterdam 

San  Francisco 

TTnnAltilii 

1 

Antwerp 

>it\l~  TW>r  1  nnn  kiln:                                                     ttt  312T            K  M 

Bremen 

VH-tittr  1  nnO  kllm                                                       M                 ^ 

Hamburg ' 

Rotterdam 

(R^n  VrtUMilfion  , , . . 

5Q/-T)er  2.240  nounds .32              ^^ 

London-Liverpool 

Havre-Marseille 

NewYork 

^Honolulu 

55/-per  2,240  pounds 2S3             »• 

80  francs  per  1,000  kilos .414             *• 

/San  Francisco 

iHonolulu 

92  firancs  per  1,000  kilos .477             -■* 

/San  Francisco 

\  Honolulu 

60  cents  per  hundredweight,  C.  L 36              ^ 

65  cent<t  per  hundredw»iirht .........             .39             -<^ 

Plus  6d.  per  ton  wharfetge  at  Port  of  Mexico. 


FREE  LIST. 
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Par.  566.— COTTONSEED  OIL. 

TEE  INTB&8TATB  COTTON  SBXD  CSUSHS&S'  ASSOCIATION,  PABIS, 
TIX.,  BT  C.  W.  ASHCBAVT,  PBESIDBNT,  AND  J.  J.  CULBBBTSON,  CHAOt- 
MAN  OF  LEGISLATIVB  COBfMITTEE. 

Paris,  Tex.,  February  SO,  191S, 
To  the  hmarahle  ^embers  of  Congress,  Washingtorif  D.  C. 

Deab  Sirs:  We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  those  matters  that  are  concerned  in  the  present  tariff  revision 
that  affect  our  industry,  and  to  indicate  as  concisely  and  briefly  as 
possible  what  in  our  opinion  is  necessary  to  place  such  on  a  more 
equitable  plane  when  compared  with  other  American  industries. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  tariff  acts  of  1897  and  1909  in 
some  cases  discriminated  in  favor  of  certain  sections  and  industries, 
more  especially  those  located  in  the  North,  without  giving  the  same 
consideration  to  similar  industries  of  the  South,  thus: 


BAGOING   AND  TIES. 


(In  Schedule  C,  metab  and  marnxfoctaras  of,  and 
in  Schednle  J,  flax,  hemp,  and  Jute.] 

Cotton  ties  (par.  125)  and  bagging  for 
cotton  (par.  355)  are  dutiable  to  the 
extent  tnat  the  present  tax  is  ec^uaX  to 
7  cents  per  bale  of  cotton  and  linters, 
which  equals  $1,050,000  on  a  crop  of 
15,000,000  bales,  on  which  the  soutnem 
fanner  is  taxed. 

The  southern  cotton-oil  industry  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  duty  equal  to  23  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  burlaps  and  bags  (pars.  352 
and  354),  which  are  used  as  containers 
for  cottonseed  cake,  meal,  etc.,  and  for 
fertilizers.  (See  brief  and  testunony  of 
J.  J.  Culbertson,  hearings  before  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  pp.  3394-3403.) 


The  farmer  of  the  North  and  West 
secures  his  binding  twine  free  of  duty. 
(See  par.  507,  free  list.) 


cambl's-hair  press  cloth. 


The  southern  cottonseed  crushers, 
lutder  the  interpretation  of  the  present 
act,  are  compelled  to  pay  138  per  cent 
duty  under  paragraph  378,  Schedule  K, 
on  earners  hair  press  cloth,  which  is  pro- 
hibitive, and  in  consequence  no  impor- 
tations have  taken  place.  The  crushing 
industry  therefore  is  compelled  to  rely 
on  the  five  American  mills  manufactur- 
ing this  article  for  their  supplies  and  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  inferior  goods. 
j8ee  statement  of  J.  J.  Culbertson,  hear- 
"»gB  Jan.  27, 1913,  before  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  Schedule  K,  pp.  3856- 
3863.)  ^^ 


Hie  flour  millers  of  the  North  and  West 
have  free  entry  of  bolting  cloth.  (Under 
the  tariff  act  of  1897;  also  par.  514  of 
act  of  1909.) 
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OLEAGINOUS  8EBD8  AND   BEAKS. 


Under  Schedule  G,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  provisions  (par.  266),  oil  seeds, 
n.  0.  p.  f .,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  25 
cents  per  bushel.  Beans,  under  para- 
graph 249,  which  is  interpreted  to  indi- 
cate soya  beans,  have  a  dut^  of  45  cents 
per  bushel.  Tliese  prohibitive  duties 
nave  prevented  any  importations  of  such 
and  tne  effect  on  the  cottonseed  oil  in- 
dustry is  shown  in  brief,  January  31, 1913, 
submitted  by  0.  W.  Ashcraft,  president, 
and  J.  J.  Gulbertson,  chairman,  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Interstate 
Cotton  Seed  Crushers*  Association,  on 
page  5134  of  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 


Foreign  countries  have  free  entr>*  of 
the  seeds  and  beans  enumerated  opposite 
and  produce  oils  that  enter  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  639, 
free  list.  These,  including  cottonseed 
oil,  are  permitted  to  come  from  couotnei 
exacting  high  duties  on  American  cotton* 
seed  oils.  ^ 


LARD. 


See  brief  submitted  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee  January  21,  1913,  by  J.  J.  Cu!- 
bertson^  pages  2772-2774,  showing  why  the  present  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  should 
be  retamed. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   FEATURES. 

We  herewith  submit  copy  of  brief  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Mean- 
Committee,  showing  our  position  as  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  necessity 
of  securing  such  means  as  may  be  proviaed  to  secure  the  proj)er 
adjustment  of  those  discriminations  that  are  at  the  present  tJme 
anecting  our  industry.     We  particularly  refer  to: 


AUSTRIA-HTmOABT. 


This  country  has  a  prohibitive  duty  on 
American  cottonseed  oil  of  40  kronen  per 
100  kilos,  equal  to  27}  cents  per  mllon. 
Formerly  it  was  9  kronen,  at  which  time 
our  exports  of  American  cottonseed  oil  to 
that  country  amounted  to  about  $5,000,  - 
000  annually:  To-day  it  is  so  small  that 
it  is  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  business. 


Edible  oils  imported  into  Anstris- 
Hungary,  which  compete  with  Amedcit 
cottonseed  oil,  carry  T>ut  15  kronen  dvtT 
per  100  kilos,  equal  to  10  cents  per  gti- 
Ion — and  edible  olive  oil  but  4  kronen  p(r 
100  kilos,  equal  to  less  than  3  cents  per  pi* 
Ion. 


tTALY. 


This  countiy  has  a  discriminating  duty 
against  American  cottonseed  oil  by  levy- 
ing a  surtax  of  14  lire  per  quintal,  equal 
to  about  10  cents  per  niUon.  This,  to- 
getiier  with  the  general  duty  of  24  lire  per 
quintal^  equals  a  total  of  26  cents  per  gal- 
lon, which  is  practically  prohibitive. 


OUve  oil  carries  but  15  lire  per  qninal 
duty,  eaual  to  10}  cents  per  nDon;  oUw? 
oils,  24  ure  per  quintal,  whidli  eqfuak  H 
cents  per  gallon. 


FHANCB. 


France  imposes  a  duty  of  12  francs  per 
100  kilos  on  edible  American  cottonseed 
oili  equal  to  8  cents  per  gallon. 


On  edible  olive  oil  the  duty  ia  10  frsK* 
per  100  kilos,  equal  to  6|  cents  per  gdfefi 
(but  a  comparison  of  the  diffeience  cm- 
puted  on  an  ad  valorem  bssis  wvmld  indi- 
cate a  laner  per  cent  against  Ameriesa 
cottonseed  oil). 


FBEE  LIST. 
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OERHANY. 


Germany  has  a  duty  of  12.50  marks  per 
100  kilos,  equal  to  10  cents  per  gallon. 


Edible  oils  have  a  duty  of  10  marks  per 
100  kilos,  equal  to  8J  cents  per  gallon, 
while  olive  oil  from  Italy  is  nee,  owing 
to  trade  exchange  with  that  country'. 


SPAIN. 


.American  cottonseed  oil  must  be  de- 
natured with  IJ  per  cent  of  wood  or  coal 
tar  before  it  is  permitted  entry.  There- 
fore, as  an  edible  oil,  it  is  entirely  pro- 
hibited. 


Rates  of  duty  on  vegetable  oils,  except 
olive,  is  27  pesetas  per  100  kilos,  equal  to 
17  cents  per  gallon.  On  olive  oil  it  ia 
3  pesetas  higher.  If  such  contains  any 
cottonseed  oil,  it  must  be  denatured. 


RUSSIA. 


There  is  a  prohibitive  duty  of  3.10  rubles  per  pood,  which  equals  32  cents  per 
gallon  on  all  edible  oils,  which  includes  American  cottonseed  oil. 

Most  of  the  countries  enumerated  above  enter  olea^ginous  seeds  and 
beans  from  other  countries  either  free  or  with  a  slight  duty.  This 
enables  oil  manufacturers  of  those  countries  to  produce  oils  that  come 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  while  the  seeds  and  beans  from 
which  such  oils  are  made  are  dutiable  imder  paragraphs  266  and  249, 
thus  prohibiting  their  manufacture  in  American  mills. 

UNITED  STATES. 


Oleomaigarine,  the  most  wholesome 
and  geim^yioof  butter  known,  into  which 
iD^nufacture  huge  quantities  of  American 
cottoDfleed  oil  are  used,  has  an  internal- 
revenue  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  when 
colored. 


Butter,  and  substitutes  therefor,   are 
protected  by  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound. 


BECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  to  place  the  farmers  of  the  South  on  a  parity  with  their 
brothers  in  the  North  and  West,  cotton  bagging  and  ties  should  be 
placed  on  the  free  list. 

The  duty  on  burlaps  should  be  reduced  in  such  amount  as  in  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  seems  proper  and  just — say,  to  12  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

CameFs-hair  press  cloth  should  have  free  entry,  to  place  this  indus- 
try on  the  same  plane  that  the  millers  of  the  North  and  West  have 
enjoyed  under  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909.  The  claim  that  free  entry 
of  such  would  permit  the  cloth  to  be  used  for  garments  and  wearing 
apparel  would  oe  entirely  obviated  if  such  free  entry  is  confined  to 
cloth  of  such  widths  and  weights  as  are  used  by  the  southern  cotton- 
Heed-oil  mills.  Cloth  woven  in  widths  not  under  10  inches  nor  exceed- 
ing 15  inches,  weighing  not  less  than  one-half  poimd  per  square  foot, 
and  marked  to  indicate  such  was  imported  expressly  for  milling 
purposes,  would  render  such  utterlv  impracticable  for  use  for  wearing 
apparel.  Such  would  permit  the  American  manufacturer  of  camel's- 
hair  and  woolen  and  other  hair  cloths  to  manufacture  such  other 
goods  as  may  be  used  for  wearing  apparel  and  garments  and  other 
use.  European  countries,  whose  oil  mills  compete  with  ours  in  foreign 
markets,  import  cameUs-hair  press  cloth  practically  free  of  duty. 
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OLEAGINOUS    SEEDS  AND   BEANS. 

We  would  recommend  that  soya  beans  and  oleaginous  seeds 
placed   on  the  free  list   and  a  slight   duty  of,   say,   1^   cents 
pound  be  placed  on  oils  expressed  from  such  seeds  to  cover  the 
lerence  in  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 


i 


While  our  business  with  those  foreign  countries  that  are  di 
criminating  against  us  is  suffering,  and  while  we  hope  for  such  relu 
as  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  we  are  entitled  to,  we  have  at  home  tl 
most  flagrant  class  legislation  and  unjust  discrimination  against  *a 
product  and  in  favor  of  another  as  to  call  forth  from  Chief  Ju^^tw 
White  (before  whom  arguments  were  made  as  to  the  constitutionalit 
of  the  newspaper  publicity  law  on  December  2  last)  these  word^ 

In  this  connection  I  have  in  mind  the  oleomai^garine  case,  in  which  anvmif  vb( 
looked  beyond  his  fetce  knew  tliat  the  object  was  to  prohibit  the  manufacture*  tft 
product,  while  it  merely  purported  to  levy  a  tax. 

The  unjust  and  iniquitous  internal-revenue  tax  of  10  cent- 
pound  on  colored  oleomargarine  should  be  abolished.  To  tax  a  )km( 
man's  butter,  which  is  germ  proof,  is  at  once  more  wholesome  an< 
cleaner  than  most  of  the  butter  produced  (see  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture's  last  annual  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  inspocteJI 
dairies)  at  this  time,  while  the  high  cost  of  living  is  a  burning  Qoe^| 
tion,  is  unjust  and  un-American.  Why  the  nch  man  should  l»« 
entitled  to  have  his  butter  any  shade  of  yellow  and  then  prohibit  the 
poor  man  from  enjoying  the  same  right  on  oleomargarine  l>  one  of  rLt 
matters  that  our  legislators  should  rectify. 

(See  hearings  on  oleomargarine  before  the  House  ('ommittee  vfR 
Agriculture,  April,  1910,  to  April,  1912  ) 

In  calling  your  attention  to  some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  prv^- 
ent  tariJ  wnich  discriminates  against  our  industry  we  have  only  mdi- 
cated  those  that  appear  to  us  to  be  unjust.  If,  as  there  appears  lo 
have  been,  a  defined  policy  in  the  past  of  giving  certain  mdustne^ 
and  sections  advantages  in  relation  to  the.  raw  and  other  materuk' 
used  in  manufacturing  and  other  business  done,  we  think  we  are 
entitled  to  the  relief  asKcd  We  find  all  the  products  we  manufacture 
from  cotton  seed  are  on  the  free  list,  while  other  oils — castor,  flax, 
linseed,  and  others — are  protected  by  duties  from  10  to  35  cent-  per 
gallon. 

('Hide  phosphates,  potash  salts  and  nitrates,  sulphuric  acid,  ti< 
also  grease,  fats,  vegetable  tallow,  and  oils  used  for  soap,  are  admitted 
free  for  manufacture  in  mills  and  factories  of  this  country,  and  righUj 
vso.     Oleaginous  seeds  and  beans  should  also  be  admitted  free  th^: 
they  might  be  manufactured  in  American  mills. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  the  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  chaarmati. 
on  January  3,  1913,  it  was  suggested,  in  case  of  foreign  countries  <b— 
criminating  against  American  cottonseed  oil,  that  there  might  l»e 
injected  into  the  proposed  tari.7  law  a  section  that  would  aatoniat- 
icallv  penalize  any  foreign  country  that  unduly  discriminates  agaiit^t 
edible  American  cottonseeil  oil. 

Section  2  of  the  present  tari.T,  which  empowers  the  President  \< 

fenalize  any  foreign  country  for  unduly  discriminating  again>t   t}'< 
Jnited  States,  is  practically  inoperative. 
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[Inclosure.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  31  ^  t^lS. 
Ion.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
•   Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

SOTA-BEAK  OIL. 

»  » 

Dear  Sir:  The  import  of  this  article  into  this  country  last  year  amounted  to  about 
30,000  barrels.  It  produced  no  revenue.  The  bean  from  which  it  is  produced  it 
rt'wn  in  Manchuria  and  China.  The  quantity  grown  there  is  annually  about  one  and 
Qe«half  million  tons,  of  which  about  60  per  cent  is  exported  direct  to  European  coun- 
•ies  where  the  bean  has  free  entry.  The  absolutely  prohibitive  duty  of  45  cents  per 
ushel  in  the  United  States  throws  all  this  business  mto  the  hands  of  foreign  manu&c- 
irers.  This  condition,  of  course,  operates  against  the  crushing  industry  of  this 
nuntry,  whereas,  with  the  duty  abolisned  on  the  soya  bean,  a  slight  duty  on  the  oil — 
ky,  one-half  cent  per  pound — which  would  about  cover  the  difference  m  cost  of  pro- 
uction  at  home  and  abroad,  would  permit  its  manufacture  in  this  country.  Duty-free 
)ya  beans  would  enable  the  seed-crushing  industry  to  crush  them  without  any  cnange 
)  their  machinery  and  would  enable  the  oil  mills  to  extend  their  period  of  cottonseed 
rushing  from  the  present  average  of  about  six  months  per  year  to  longer  periods,  thus 
enefiting  the  labor  employed,  reducing  overhead  charges,  and  consequently  bene- 
ting  the  southern  fa  mier,  in  that  such  lessening  of  cost  of  operation  would  enable 
be  crushers  to  ijay  increased  prices  for  cotton  seea. 

$o>*a*beanoil  is  used  similarly  to  low-grade  cottonseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
Jthough  not  in  the  same  degree  as  high-j^rade  cottonseed  oil,  it  is  likeiy  to  become  an 
dtble  oil.  Indeed,  improvements  in  refining  have  recently  shown  that  it  can  be  used 
n  limited  quantities  for  such  purpose. 

Inasmuch  as  ihe  American  oil  mills  have  abundant  csipacity  and  ample  idle  periods 
>  pioduce  what  soya-bean  oil  is  needed  in  the  United  States,  the  association  we  rep* 
?«ent  and  the  entire  cottonseed-oil  producing  industry  feel  justified  in  asking  your 
nnomble  committee  to  report  to  the  House  ot  Representatives  such  measures  as  Will 
ive  to  American  crushers  a  fair  chance  to  enjoy  an  eoual  advantage  with  those  of 
Europe,  which  would  follow  the  abolition  of  the  present  auty  of  45  cents  per  bushel  on 
»va  beans. 

The  countries  which  have  high  or  prohibitive  duties  against  American  cottonseed 
il  are  enabled  (under  existing  favorable  conditions  relative  to  tariff  on  soya  beails)  to 
ittnufacture  and  import  into  our  country  duty  free  soya-bean  oU,  which  now  comes, 
nd  promises  to  still  more  greatly  come,  into  competition  with  American  cottonseed  oil. 

OLEO  STEARINS. 

Duty  free.  Oleo  stearine  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  sub- 
litu tes.  The  free  importation  of  foreign  stearine  has  ac ted  to  preven t  absolute  control 
i  the  price  of  domestic  manufacturers.  Not  only  has  free  oleo  stearine  acted  to 
irerent  sucii  controli  but  the  availability  of  the  supply  of  the  foreign  product  has 
aabled  the  manufacturers  of  lard  substitutes  to  put  those  substitutes  on  the  market  at 
eas  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  has  thus  kept  down  the  price  of  lard . 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FEATURES. 

1 1  IB  on  the  administrative  features  of  the  tariff  law  that  exporting  industries  must 
«pead  for  protection  for  foreign  trade.    Having  in  mind  this  fact,  we.  representing. 
be  IntesBtate  Cotton  Seed  Gnuhers'  Association,  and  speaking  as  well  lor  tne  cottou- 
eed-oil  industry  as  a  whole,  beg  to  respectfully  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  your- 
eli  and  your  honorable  committee  to  the  following  statement: 

The  provisions  of  existing  law  are  now  recognized  as  impracticable  lor  use  in 
jolated  cases  of  discrimination  a^inst  American  products. 

Hix  yean  aoo  exports  of  Amencan  cottonseed  oil  to  Austria-Hungary  amounted 
anoailv  to  about  $5,000,000.  The  duty  on  the  oU  was  then  increased  to  40  kronen 
«r  lOOldlos,  while  other  oils  wero  kept  at  15  kronen,  except  olive  oil,  which  is  duti- 
hie  at  4  krraien.  The  result  is  that  no  cottonseed  oil  is  exported  to  that  market 
fMiay. 

The  United  States  Government  has  for  years  been  active  in  behalf  of  the  cottonseed- 
•il  industry's  foreign  trade.  Notwithstanding  this,  Italy  imposes  on  cottonseed  oil 
k  sartax  not  impoc^  on  other  edible  vegetable  oils,  all  of  wnich  compete  with  the 
lAtive  olive  oil.    Argentina  has  recently  proposed  to  advance  the  duty  on  cottonseed 
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oil  over  that  on  other  edible  vegetable  oils;  Urugu&y  recently  increased  tiie  duty  uu 
cottonseed  oil  without  a  corresponding  increase  on  other  vegetable  oils. 

Foreign  countries  recognize  the  weakness  of  the  '*  maximum  and  minlBUim*'  pn- 
vision  in  the  existing  tariff  law.  Unless  some  certainly  practical  method  ia  written 
into  the  law  for  the  protection  of  American  fareiga  trade  all  American  exportnif 
industries  will  suffer  aiscriminatory  treatment  at  the  hands  of  foreign  Govenuoentf 

The  cottonaeed-oil  industry  expresses  no  preference  of  method  by  wiucfa  the  eod 
desired  riiall  be  reached.  It  feels  justified,  however,  in  directing  vonr  eamctft 
attention  to  the  method  recommended  by  the  present  Executive  to  Congress  in  a 
message  dated  December  3  last,  that  the  provisions  of  the  existing  hiw  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  permit  the  President  to  select  nom  the  list  of  articles  exported  from  tbp 
offending  country  to  the  United  States  one  or  more  important  ones  upon  which  ther? 
might  be  imposed  retaliatory  duties. 

Gonceming  the  effect  upon  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  if  insufficient  attentiou  be 
given  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of  its  foreign  marxets:  This  industry  ij*  to^U; 
exporting. la^e  quantities  of  oil.  It  does  not  sell  in  foreign  markets  at  prices  below 
those  at  which  it  sells  at  home.  The  domestic  price  for  the  oil  is  naturally  whatf'ver 
the  demand  justifies,  while  the  foreign  price  is  the  current  domestic  price  pltt* 
freight  and  insurance. 

Cottonseed  oil  is  an  active  competitor  in  forei^  markets  with  olive  and  the  other 
edible  oils,  even  in  countries  where  the  producaon  of  the  other  oils  is  ^ireateet,  uid 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  production.  The  oil  occupies  a 
most  unique  position  in  the  world^s  markets  for  edible  v^table  fats.  Practicall v  d<- 
high-grade  edible  cottonseed  oil  is  made  anywhere  than  m  the  United  States  or  bovu 
any  but  American  seed.  In  Africa,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Asia  consfderable  c^uantitiei 
of  cotton  are  railed  and  corresponding  amounts  of  seed  produced.  Most  of  this  seed  a 
crushed  in  England.  The  oil  produced  therefrom  is  not  of  high-grade  edible  qualit; 
but  is  used  prmcipally  in  the  manufactiire  of  soap. 

Production  of  high-grade  edible  cottonseed  oil  oeing  then  a  practically  exclu&i^< 
American  industry,  the  position  this  Government  has  taken  and  consistently  maut- 
tained  is  entirely  justifiable  and  correct.  That  position  is  that  the  welfure  of  tht 
cottonseed-oil  industry  in  foreign  markets  should  oe  carefully  guarded;  tiiat  the  *nl 
being  entirely  pure  and  wholesome  for  all  edible  purposes,  is  entitled  to  and  sh<>ul<^ 
receive  tariff  treatment  by  foreign  coun trios  equivalent  in  all  respects  to  any  and  %l 
of  the  other  edible  oils  with  which  it  competes;  and  that  new  markets  should » if  pim- 
ble,  be  foimd  for  it,  as  well  as  old  ones  retained. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cottonseed  oil  is  now  the  cheapest  and  Quite  the  l»^. 
edible  oil  available  and  is  the  one  saving  grace  in  keeping  the  market  for  edible  iiii 
well  below  the  comparative  price  of  other  items  which  make  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  farmers  and  oil  millers  of  the  South  have  patriotically  imdertakon  the  tak 
of  supplying  to  the  world  the  very  cheapest  and  at  the  same  time  the  purest  and  h*^ 
edible  oil  available.    The  degree  of  their  success  is  one  of  the  marvels  in  the  industnjj 
development  of  the  present  time.    One  fact,  among  many,  making  pofldble  the  M 
price  at  which  this  oil  can  be  manufactured  and  sold,  is  .the  broad  export  market  ^c 
mitting  a  long  division  of  fixed  chajges  in  the  industry.    With  unstinted  expeoditun* 
in  scientific  investigation,  the  quality  of  our  product  has  been  greatly  improved.    Vti' 
with  a  broad  exxx)rt  market,  bearing  a  proportion  of  fixed  charges,  the  |»ice9  of  .^r 
finished  and  greatly  improved  article  still  remain  the  lowest,  sdthough  the  pnoe  ' 
the  farmer  for  cottonseeoi  has  steadily  advanced  from  $5  per  ton  in  1898  to  above  1^ 
per  ton  the  present  season.    To  interrupt  or  curtaO  this  market  must  of  necesm 
increase  the  proportion  of  fixed  expense  and  correspondingly  increase  the  cost  of  t^ 
finished  product,  and  at  the  same  time  lower  the  pnce  possible  to  the  faurmer  who  jr 
duces  the  raw  material.    To  broaden  the  export  market  must  neceasarily  enabli 
further  division  of  fixed  charges,  cheapen  the  cost  of  finished  product,  and  at  the  $3w 
time  further  increase  the  demand  for  the  raw  material  from  tne  farmer. 

But  vital  as  is  this  question  to  our  own  industry,  it  concerns  us  in  no  greater  6tzx^ 
than  it  does  every  other  exporting  industry'  or  interest  in  this  country.  Any  %r.r' 
going  to  export  trade  is  liable  to  be,  and  doubtless  many  are,  similarly  diecriinina^i- 
a^inst  in  foreign  markets.  And  unless  the  law  is  amended  and  stiengthe&ed  '^ 
discriminations  will  naturally  increase  as  one  after  another  of  the  foreign  oouum- 
discover  the  vulnerable  point  in  oiur  situation. 

So,  while  we  are  vitally  concerned  and  are  commissioned  to  speak  primanJ>  '  ^ 
our  own  industry,  we  are  also  interested  as  citizens  of  this  great  country  in  decxss  ^ ' 
industries  provided  with  necessary  means  for  protecting  their  just  rights  in  the  ukar^  •  '-^ 
of  the  world. 

Therefore,  repeating  that  while  we  express  no  preference  of  method  by  vbi^  « • 
end  desired  shall  be  reached,  we  strongly  urge  your  honorable  committee  to  pit>\  .-e 
in  the  tariff  bill  which  you  shall  report  some  adequate  means  of  reaching  a&d  fo 
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trolling  specific  individual  diseriminatioiifi  against  American  articles  imported  into 
foreign  countriee  without  the  necessity  of  interrupting  or  breaking  off  all  trade  rela- 
tions with  such  foreigp  country,  as  is  tne  case  with  the  present  law. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  W.  AsHCRAFT,  President. 

JF.  J.  GULBERTSON, 

Chairman  Legislative  ComThiUee^ 
Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers*  Association, 


Par.  666.— COD  OIL. 

HABVBT  «( OUTSBBBEDGE,  11 BBOADWAT,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T.,  BT  B.  HABVET. 

•  New  York,  May  IS,  191S, 

The  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senatey  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sirs:  The  House  of  Representatives  just* before  passing  the 
proposed  tariff  bill  adopted  a  committee  amendment  to  place  cod  oil 
)n  the  free  list  in  paragraph  567,  Schedule  A. 

We  believe  that  this  will  be  a  just  relief  to  leather  manufacturers.. 

We  draw  your  attention,  however,  not  only  to  the  danger  but  to 

he  inconsistencv  of  singling  out  cod  oil  alone  for  this  specialprivilege. 

The  danger  of  allowing  free  entry  for  unedible  dark  commercial  cod 

>il  whilst  assessing  duty  on  other  off-colored  oils  of  a  similar  class,. 

uch  as  whale  oil,  seal  oil,  etc.,  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sure 

lemonstrable  means  known  to  the  modern  chemist  for  distinguishing 

hese  oils  from  each  other  by  the  ordinary  chemical  anq-lysis. 

We  attach  one  analysis  of  dark  tanked  cod  oil  imported  from  New- 

oui]dland  and  two  analvses  of  whale  oil,  chosen  at  random  from  our 

iles,  made  by  Stillwell  &  Gladding,  the  best-known  fish  oil  analysts- 

a  New  York. 

These  represent  samples  from  shipments  of  cod  oil  and  whale  oil 
nported  into  this  country. 

ohould  a  dark-colored  fish  or  whale  oil,  not  cod  oil,  be  slightly  lower 
I  iodine  number  than  cod  oil  a  little  oil  of  a  similar  nature  to  men- 
aden  can  be  added  to  bring  the  iodine  number  up  to  the  desired 
mount.  In  fact,  we  are  prepared  ourselves  to  submit  samples  of 
lixed  oils  not  containing  cod  oil  which  will  meet  the  analysis  require- 
ients,  we  luUy  believe,  of  cod  oil,  if  yo\ir  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at 
Washington  will  give  us  an  analysis  which  they  consider  that  of  cod 
il  for  us  to  duplicate. 

The  inconsistency  of  singling  out  cod  oil  lies  in  the  fact  that  whale 
i  is  less  dangerous  as  a  competitor  of  domestically  produced  men- 
iden  or  cod  oil  than  imported  cod  oil  itself. 

With  very  few  exceptions  whale  oil  is  not  being  successfully  used 
r  tanning  purposes  in  this  country;  therefore  it  does  not  compete- 
ith  domestic  cod  oU. 

It  can  not  be  used  successtuUy  in  this  country  for  paint  purposes  ;: 
lerefore  it  does  not  compete  with  menhaden  oil. 
Practically  its  only  use  is  for  soap  making,  where  it  comes  into* 
mpetition  with  soya-bean  oil,  Egyptian  cotton  oil,  and  unedible- 
ire  oil  (which  now  enter  the  country  free). 

On  page  249  to  the  tariff  8chedules,"hearin^  No.  2,  Janua^  7,  1913,. 
presented  a  statement  of  Capt.  J.  N.  Hibberd,  of  San  Francisco,. 
J.,  making  a  plea  for  duty  on  whale  oil  to  be  retained  protective 
American  inoustry.  Capt.  Hibberd's  company  (the  Tyee  Co.)  has 
ased  operations  and  its  outfit  is  for  sale. 
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There  are  oidy  two  other  compaiue8  in  operation  on  the  American 
Pacific  coast  including  Alaska.  These  companieB  through  the  advan- 
tage of  their  location  enjoy  an  unassailable  position  m  marketing 
their  goods  in  California,  tneir  output  together  being  about  12,000 
barrels  maximum  yearly.  No  other  whale  oil  is  produced  in  tlie 
United  States. 

We  ask  that  whale  oil,  seal  oi>,  and  oils  of  like  nature  be  accorded 
free  entry  with  cod  oil. 

[Indosures.] 

Still WBLL  &  Gladding, 
New  York,  Jtm$  t9,  J91S. 

[Analysis  No.  151638.] 

Certificate  of  analysis  of  a  sample  at  crude  whale  oil,  marked  '*No.  2,  Pacco  biand," 
received  from  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Outerbridge  June  28,  1910: 

Specific  gravity  at  15. 5**  C * 0. 9225 

Iodine  number *. 128 

Saponification  value 188 

Free  fatty  acid per  cent.  -  6. 96 

Moisture .' None 

Titre* 29.40*  C. 

Sullwbll  &  Gladdixo. 
Messrs.  Harvey  &  Outbrbridoe, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  Ciiy. 

•     Stillwbll  &  Gladding, 

New  Yorky  Jvm  jM,  19(». 

(Analysis  No.  145147.] 

Certificate  of  analysis  of  a  sample  of  filtered  whale  oil,  marked  "No.  3,'*  received 
from  Messrs.  Elarvey  &  Outerbridge  June  25,  1909: 

Specific  gravity  at  16.5®  C O.aSJ! 

Iodine  number 117.  St 

Moisture N«Dft 

Insoluble  matter No»». 

Free  fatty  acid per  ceat. .     10.  K 

Saponification  value ' 18S.  fiT 

We  find  that  this  sample  has  the  chemical  properties  of  a  pure  whale  oil. 

Stillwbll  &  Gi«ai>dixo 

Messrs.  Harvey  &  Outerbridge, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

Stellwell  &  Gladding, 

New  York,  Jamnary  19^  1S09. 

[AnAlysis  No.  141884.] 


Certificate  of  analysis  of  a  sample  of  darked  tanked  cod  oil  reoelTed  horn 
Harvey  &  Outerbridge  January  18,  1909: 

Specific  gravity  at  16.5®  C O. 

Iodine  number 12* 

Moisture per  cent. .      Ol  <l» 

Insoluble  matter Nose 

Free  fatty  acid per  cent. .     1S.'».' 

Saponification  value 19Ci ' 

We  find  that  this  oil  has  the  chemical  properties  of  a  pure  cod  oil  free  from  ad<ii- 
teration. 

Smj.WELL  6c  GliADDntO 

Messrs.  Harvey  <&  Outerbridge, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  OUy, 

1  By  standard  Washington  method,  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agrlcoltoral 
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Par.  668.— CUT  TACKS,  ETC. 

OKAKD  CB0S8ING  TACK  CO.  (NO  ADDEESS  GIVEN). 

May  16,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Sim^ions, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sik  :  We  just  wish  to  offer  a  few  comments,  which  may  be  of 
more  or  less  interest,  on  the  tariff  bill  which  has  passed  the  House 
md  which,  we  believe,  is  now  before  ^our  committee  and  will  shortly 
be  before  the  Senate  for  consideration.  We  believe  this  bill  bears 
the  title  of  "A  bill  to  reduce  tariff  duties  and  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes,^'  arid  to  the  writer  the 
•other  purposes''  show  that  it  is  very  plainly  a  t>ill  to  perpetuate 
Ae  trusts  by  insuring  their  greater  solidity  and  power  to  monopo- 
ize.  This  may  seem  sarcastic,  but  the  real  facts  as  they  exist  in  the 
)ill  demonstrate  that  it  is  no  idle  talk,  as  it  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
Ton  and  steel  schedule  and  free-list  section. 

Ask  Mr.  Underwood  or  any  of  his  Democratic  colleagues,  or  even 
he  President  himself — and  also  put  it  up  to  your  own  good  self — 
^ho,  in  all  logical  reason,  of  all  the  producers  in  this  country  of 
Acks,  cut  nails,  wire  nails,  brads,  staples,  barbed  wire,  galvanized 
'ence  wire,  and  wire  fence  is  the  best  able  to  stand  competition 
igainst  the  world.  Is  it  the  one  who  has  their  iron  ore  and  coal 
oines^  steamship  and  transportation  companies,  and  blast  furnaces 
n  which  they  can  smelt  the  ore,  and  coal  dug  from  their  own  mines, 
md  the  same  raw  material  brought  in  from  other  countries  free  oi 
iuty.  or  is  it  the  hundred  or  more  small  producers  of  the  above- 
wmed  articles,  whose  raw  material  is  either  pig  iron  and  scrap  or 
lillets  and  sheet  bars,  or  wire  rods,  or  plain  wire,  or  sheets,  who  have 
>een  struggling  for  years  in  competition  with  the  trust,  against  the 
latural  advantage  the  larger  concern  has  over  them  in  their  cheap 
»w  material  and  the  cost  of  converting  that  raw  material  to  the 
K>int  where  the  small  concern  goes  into  the  market  and  buys  his 
aw  material  and  then  finishes  the  conversion  and  finally  goes  into 
ompetition  with  them  to  sell  the  finished  product  to  the  consumers  ? 
Phere  is  only  one  answer — the  trust. 

And  now  the  Government,  by  the  proposed  bill,  is  going  to  add 
nother  burden  to  the  small  concern  by  taking  away  all  of  his  possi- 
ilities  of  profit  by  putting  the  above-named  finished  articles  on  the 
we  list,  leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  competition  of  the  world 
a  addition  to  his  competition  with  the  trust  and  takes  away  all  of 
be  chance  he  might  have  to  survive  by  leaving  his  raw  material  in 
be  dutiable  list,  with  a  duty  of  7  to  15  per  cent,  and  depriving 
im  of  the  chance  of  the  world's  free  competition  in  buying  these 
rticles  which  are  his  raw  material. 

^  Surely  this  bill  could  be  rightfully  christened  a  bill  to  league  the 
rovemment  in  helping  the  trust  to  crush  all  competition,  because 
liat  is  what  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  do  in  effect,  and  the  facts 
ear  out  the  argument.  If  what  we  have  said  is  not  enough,  look  up 
nd  figure  out  what  effect  the  proposed  changes  on  ferromanganese 
nd  ferrosilicon  will  bear  on  mis  subject,  as  well  as  the  proposed 
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duties  on  zinc  in  pigs,  known  in  the  market  as  spelter.  From  every 
angle  that  we  can  study  the  bill  from  the  f act3  which  we  know,  they 
all  point  to  the  same  common  end — ^trust  advantage;  small  manu&c< 
turers'  disadvantage. 

We  plead  with  tne  dominant  party  to  give  us  small  manufacturers 
at  least  an  even  chance  by  taking  off  the  &ee  list  paragraphs  562  and 
649,  and  give  them  a  duty  comihensurate  with  tne  duty  on  kindred 
articles  and  the  semiraw  material  out  of  which  these  articles  are 
made.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  then  be  fair  with  us  by  giving  us  free 
trade  on  those  semifinished  iron  and  steel  articles  which  are  owr  raw 
material,  by  j)utting  on  the  free  list  pig"  iron  and  scrap,  ferroman- 
ganese,  ferrosilicon,  found  in  paragraph  106;  ingots,  blooms,  slabs^ 
billets,  and  bars,  found  in  paragraph  114;  sheets  of  iron  or  steeh 
common  or  black,  skelp,  iron  or  steel,  found  in  paragraph  109; 
rivet,  screw,  fence,  nail,  and  other  iron  or  steel,  wire  rods,  round,  in 
coils,  found  in  paragraph  117;  and  all  of  paragraphs  166  and  167. 
You  can  not  be  fair  and  just  to  us  small  manufacturers  who  are  try- 
ing to  compete  against  the  so-called  Iron  and  Steel  Trust  who  own 
their  own  raw  material  in  the  ground  unless  you  give  us  at  least  one 
or  the  other  of  the  above  propositions. 

We  now  leave  this  in  your  hands,  trusting  that  you  will  see  the 
fairness  and  justice  of  our  position,  and  give  us  at  least  one  of  the 
two  propositions  that  we  have  stated  above,  either  one  of  which 
would  make  it  more  easy  under  this  new  proposed  tariff  law  for  u- 
to  compete  in  our  struggles  for  existence  against  the  so-called  Iron 
and  Steel  Trust,  which  has  so  many  advantages  over  us,  as  stated  in 
the  previous  part  of  this  letter. 


STAKDAEB  STEEL  CO.,  BIBMINOHAH,  ALA.,  BT  JAXES  BOimOir,  P&BSXDSaiT. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  IJ^  1913. 
Hon.  John  H.  Bankheao, 

United  States  Senate^  Washmgton^  Z>.  C.  • 

Dear  Sir  :  I  respectfully  draw  your  attention  to  the  provisions  in 
the  tariff  revision  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  as  reported  in  tbe 
daily  newspapers,  as  the  same  aflfect  our  production  of  steel-wire 
goods  near  Gadsden,  Ala.  Our  finished  articles  are  wire  nails,  barbed 
wire,  and  wire  fence,  all  of  which  are  under  the  terms  of  the  biD 
put  upon  the  free  list,  thus  at  a  stroke  striking  down  every  atom 
of  protection  which  we  have  enjoyed  against  K>reign  competitioa. 
although  at  the  same  time  the  duties  are  maintained  upon  the  mate- 
rials which  we  require  to  purchase  and  import. 

Not  only  is  this  so,  but  in  the  matter  of  f erromanganese  the  peel- 
ing tariff  bill  proposes  practically  to  treble  or  quadruple  the  existing 
duties.  This  article  at  present  carries  the  specific  duty  of  $2.50  pa- 
ton,  and  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  dutj. 
Our  present  contract  price  is  $63  per  ton  ex-ship  in  Baltimore*  ob 
which  a  15  per  cent  duty  would  be  $9.45  per  ton  as  against  the  present 
duty  of  $2.50. 

Every  steel  manufacturer  in  America  is  compelled  to  use  f erro- 
manganese, but  there  is  only  one  producer  of  this  article  in  th» 
country,  viz,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  through  its  sub- 
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idiary  company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  I  respectfully  draw  your 
ttention  to  the  fact  that  to  treble  in  this  way  the  duty  upon  ferro- 
[langanese  is  to  largely  increase  the  profits  of  the  United  States  Steel 

orporation  and  to  prejudice  and  injure  the  independent  steel  manu- 
acturers*  and  that  it  is  especially  injurious  to  those  whose  products 
re.  like  our  own,  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
rine  of  the  Democratic  Party  so  strongly  enunciated — of  giving  all 
len  and  concerns  an  equal  advantage.  Manganese  deposits  in  this 
ountry  are  few  in  number  and  ferromanganese  is  an  expensive  ar- 
icle  to  produce,  and  a  small  steel  manufacturer  does  not  use  sufficient 
f  it  to  justify  the  very  large  expenditure  necessary  in  the  acquisition 
f  land  and  the  construction  of  a  special  blast  furnace  equipped  for 
Ills  purpose,  and  still  the  consumption  of  ferromanganese  by  the 
udividual  manufacturer,  whilst  not  large  enough  to  justify  this  ex- 
pense, is  still  large  enough  to  make  him  feel  the  increase  in  the  dut^ 
eriously.  This  increase,  I  may  state,  on  our  comparatively  small 
peration  at  Gadsden  would  amount  to  practically  $5,000  per  annum. 


Far.  566.— SEED  OII£,  ETC. 

ACiFic  on.  mus,  Seattle,  wash.,  bt  thomas  cABSTEirs,  pbesident. 

SEATiTiE,  Wash.,  May  SO^  191S. 
Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Senator  :  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  will 
ow  make  an  eflFort  to  equalize  the  rates  on  raw  materials  and  their 
troducts  in  the  pending  tariflf  revision.  I  hope  that  we  may  have 
our  support  toward  such  an  adjustment  of  the  rates  which  will  per- 
mit the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  sesame-seed  oil,  China  wood 
r  China  nut  oil,  and  peanut  oil,  none  of  which  are  now  made  in  this 
ountry. 

We  are  importing  to  this  coast  large  quantities  of  foreign  oils  and 
il  cakes,  but  would  much  prefer  to  import  the  seed  and  manufacture 
lie  oil  and  cakes  in  this  country,  if  the  tariff  would  permit.  If  the 
oreign  oils  which  we  now  import  for  home  consumption  could  be 
lanufactured  in  this  country,  it  would  result  in  much  benefit,  not 
nly  to  the  manufacturing  industries  but  also  to  the  country  in 
eneral,  and  would  provide  a  much  more  sanitary  supply  of  oil. 

Under  the  Payne  Act  soya  beans  are  taxed  $15  per  ton,  while  the 
il  and  cake  made  from  the  bean  is  admitted  free,  favoring  the  foreign 
il  miller  by  at  least  $15  per  ton.  The  Underwood  bill  puts  soya 
eans,  soya-bean  oil,  and  soya-bean  cake  on  the  free  list.  It,  how- 
i^er,  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  foreign  oil  mills  with  respect  to 
eanuts,  China  wood  oil  seed,  and  several  other  seeds.  It  taxes 
iielled  peanuts  S15  per  ton  (2.000  pounds),  peanut  oil  6  cents  per 
allon,  and  admits  the  peanut-oil  cake  free;  hence,  estimating  the 
ield  of  oil  at  80  gallons  per  ton.  or  equal  to  $4.80  duty  paid  on  the 
il  made  from  a  ton  of  peanuts,  this  would  favor  the  ^reign  manu- 
irturer  to  the  extent  of  $11.20  per  ton  on  duties  alone. 
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Those  oils  are  imported  largely  from  China  and  Japan.  The 
labor  cost  of  production  and  freight  rates  are  also  much  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  mills ;  the  oversea  freight  rates  on  oil  cakes  are  usuallj 
36  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  lower  than  on  the  seed,  and  the  freight  rate* 
on  the  oils  usually  the  same  as  on  the  seed.  We  suggest  that  if  oil 
seeds  and  peanuts  can  not  be  admitted  free  for  crushing  the  amount 
of  duty  assessed  against  the  seed  be  no  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount  assessed  against  the  respective  oil  and  cake  produced  from 
an  equal  quantity  of  such  seed. 

We  further  suggest  that  coconut  (copra)  oil  and  China  wood  oil. 
in  the  Underwo^  bill  on  the  free  list,  be  taxed  one-half  cent  p<r 
pound,  and  that  soya-bean  cake  be  also  taxed  10  to  15  per  cent.  con-. 
sidering  that  same  comprises  about  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  tlie 
resultant  outturn  from  crushing  soya  beans  as  against  only  about  '^i 
per  cent  of  the  value  in  the  bean  oil. 

China  wood  oil  is  oji  the  free  list  under  the  Payne  Act,  and  als*) 
under  the  Underwood  bill,  while  it  appears  that  the  seed  or  nui-- 
(aleurite  cordata)  from  which  this  oil  is  made  will  be  taxed  1  wet 
per  pound  under  paragraph  231  in  the  Underwood  bill,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  oil  miller  in  China  can  take  a  ton  of  wood-oil  seed  anu 
convert  it  into  oil  and  cakes  in  his  country  and  have  the  oil  and  cak<^ 
admitted  free  of  duty  into  this  country,  while  the  domestic  oil  roiller 
must  pay  $20  duty  on  a  ton  of  the  wood-oil  seed  or  nuts  should  iw 
attempt  to  manufacture  the  oil  and  cakes  in  his  own  country.  Tb* 
value  of  the  importations  of  China  wood  oil  into  this  coimtry  duririf 
the  nine  months  ending  March,  1913,  was  $2,299,075,  It  compete 
with  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  linseed  oil.  It  is  inoom 
prehensible  to  us  why  the  oil  miller  in  China  should  be  favored  t-* 
the  extent  of  $20  per  ton,  and  we  suggest  that  the  China  wood-oL* 
seed  or  nuts  be  placed  on  free  list. 

If  no  other  relief  can  be  had,  we  suggest  that  the  tariff  should  pn>- 
vide  for  manufacturing  from  imported  seeds  and  nuts  oils  and  cab^ 
in  bonded  manufacturing  warehouses  for  domestic  consumption  i^ 
well  as  for  export,  and  that  such  oils  and  cakes  may  be  withdravi 
for  domestic  consumption  on  the  payment  of  duty  equal  to  the  dut^ 
which  would  be  assessed  if  such  oils  and  oil  cakes  were  importp-j 
from  a  foreign  country. 

EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  ON    FOREIGN  OIL  SEEDS,  OILS,   AND  OIL  M1LL1N«'. 

A  hirge  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  agricultural  and  manufaci.i'' 
ing  interests  of  this  country,  and  especially  to  the  Pacific  coa>L  * 
peanuts,  soya  beans,  sesame  seed.  China  wood-oil  seed  or  c"^' 
(Aleutites  fordii  and  (or)  Aleurites  cordata),  when  imported  f'' 
crushing,  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the  pending  tariff  revi*  ' 
and  a  small  duty  placed  on  the  oil  and  oil  cake  made  from  ili^^ 
seeds,  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  h^^ 
and  abroad. 

The  large  and  growing  demand  in  this  country  for  such  ve^u"»-' 
oils  as  peanut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  China  wood  oil,  and  to  a  less  eitet' 
sesame-seed  oil,  is  now  entirely  supplied  with  oils  manufactured  »» 
European  and  Asiatic  oil  mills.  Our  present  protective  tariff  f^'li'' 
reverses  itself  with  respect  to  these  commodities,  in  taxing  a  lu;r 
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rate  of  duty  on  the  raw  material — the  oil  seeds — while  the  finished 
products  made  from  these  seeds — ^the  oils  and  oil  cakes — is  admitted 
duty  free. 

This  condition  has  excluded  the  American  oil  mills  from  partic- 
ipating in  a  business  which  of  right  belongs  to  them,  while  foreign 
And  Asiatic  oil  mills  are  enjoying  a  lucrative  business  under  the 
protection  our  tariff  gives  them.  In  this  connection  it  should  not 
De  overlooked  that  the  European  oil  mills  are  furnishing  us  with  the 
>ils  above  mentioned,  from  seeds  that  they  themselves  must  import. 
A.  considerable  portion  of  our  imports  oi  soya-bean  oil  is  maae  in 
England,  from  beans  brought  from  Manchuria,  but  perhaps  a  larger 
|)ercentage  is  made  in  Japan  from  beans  also  grown  m  Manchuria. 

Much  of  the  peanut  oil  we  import  comes  from  France,  made  there 
from  shelled  peanuts  brought  from  China,  India,  and  Africa,  ad- 
mitted duty  free  in  France.  Should  the  American  oil  miller  attempt 
10  crush  peanuts  in  this  country,  he  must  pay  a  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

A  large  part  of  the  coconut  oil  we  import  is  also  made  in  France 
from  nuts  grown  in  the  Philippines.  The  coconut  oil  would  be 
nade  in  this  country  if  our  tariff  would  give  a  little  encouragement 
to  the  crushers. 

In  this  country  oil  milling  is  practically  confined  to  cotton  seed 
ind  flaxseed,  while  in  several  European  countries  a  very  large  mill- 
ing business  has  been  built  up  by  crushing  imported  seeds,  including 
imported  cotton  and  flaxseed.  The  large  domestic  production  of 
Saxseed  and  cotton  seed,  of  course,  would  never  allow  the  crushing 
rf  foreign-grown  oil  seeds  to  assume  anywhere  near  the  relative  im- 
portance in  this  country  that  it  does  in  Europe,  but  our  oil  mills 
should  be  allowed  to  supply  whatever  demand  there  is  in  this  country 
tor  vegetable  oil  made  from  foreign-grown  seeds. 

No  mterests  in  this  country  would  be  hurt  by  putting  those  oil 
seeds  on  the  free  list  when  to  be  used  for  cushing.  With  respect  to 
ihe  soya  bean,  it  has  been  attempted  to  grow  this  bean  for  upward  of 
W  years  in  the  United  States.  It  has  received  much  attentidn  from 
mv  agricultural  press  and  experiment  stations,  yet  this  bean  can  not 
5e  obtained  in  commercial  quantities  in  any  section  of  the  country 
to-dav  at  a  price  j)ermitting  it  to  be  used  for  crushing  notwithstand- 
\ng  tnat  the  growing  of  it  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  45  cents  per 
>ushel  of  60  pounds,  or  $15  per  ton,  in  our  tariff. 

In  no  locality  in  this  country  could  a  carload  of  soya  beans  be  ob- 
ained  at  the  present  time,  it  being  grown  mainly  for  hay  and  soilage, 
ind  no  doubt  the  growers  would  be  benefited  could  they  obtain  soya 
)eans  for  seed  free  of  duty,  same  as  they  can  grass  and  clover  seed. 
It  apparently  does  not  pay  them  to  produce  soya  beans  for  seed, 
rhe  present  ruling  prices  in  the  Southern  States  where  grown  is 
from  $2  to  $2.50  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

^rhe  variety  of  Manchuria-grown  soya  bean  exported  and  used 
for  crushing  is  not  an  edible  bean  in  the  ordinarv  sense  of  the  word, 
mrl  is  not  eaten  in  Manchuria,  China,  or  Japan,  but  used  exclusively 
n  those  countries  for  crushing.  In  fact,  no  variety  of  soya  beans 
•vriuld  ever  come  into  competition  in  this  country  with  our  edible 
>fans  as  food  for  the  table,  being  unpalatable,  but  are  a  most  valuable 
food  for  farm  animals. 
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Sesame  seed  and  wool-oil  nuts  or  seed  are  not  grown  in  coni 
mercial  quantities  in  the  United  States  or  possessions,  and  the  do- 
mestic production  of  peanuts  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  fn? 
confectionery  and  similar  uses,  and  are  not  crushed  for  oil  to  anj 
extent  in  this  country. 

If  the  oils  we  now  import  could  be  brought  into  the  country  in 
the  seed  and  cru^ed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  such  other  sections  of 
the  country  where  the  supply  of  oil  cake  is  short,  the  dairy,  poultry, 
and  live  stock  interests,  and  the  agriculturist  in  general,  would  re- 
ceive great  benefit  therefrom,  as  the  resultant  oil  cake  would  supplj 
the  high  protein  feed  and  fertilizer  so  much  required.  The  Ions 
haul  from  where  cotton  seed  and  flaxseed  are  crushed  in  this  country, 
prevents  them  now  from  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply.  The  Pacifii 
coast  sections,  where  no  oil  seeds  of  any  kind  are  grown,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be,  the  climatic  conditions  being  untavorable,  would  tv 
especially  benefited. 

An  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  oil  cakes  would  increase  aoii 
lower  the  cost  of  production,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  th^ 
enrichment  of  our  evermore  impoverished  soils. 

Oil  cakes  made  from  imported  seeds  bring  to  us  from  foreif 
countries  a  supply  of  soil  fertility  or  plant  food  in  the  form  of 
highly  available  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acici,  and  potash — contained  ui 
such  a  lar^  percentage  in  the  soya  bean  and  peanuts — ^to  compensatt 
for  the  soil  lertility  now  shipped  out  of  the  country  in  the  cereal- 
we  export 

The  soy  bean  oil-cake  meal  and  peanut  oil-cake  meal  have  no 
equals  as  vegetable  fertilizing  products,  and  in  this  respect  wouM 
put  us  on  a  par  with  England,  Denmark,  and  other  European  i*ouc- 
tries  importing  oil  seeds  and  cake.  The  importance  of  an  ahun* 
dance  or  cheap  oil  cakes  was  fully  recognized  years  ago  in  the^ 
countries,  and  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  large  crop  yields  prr 
acre,  as  compared  with  ours  and  their  agricultural  prosperity. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the  conservation  of  our  J^il* 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  is  also  the  increase  of  production/f 
live  stock,  meats,  and  dairy  products;  hence  any  change  increa^iru: 
the  domestic  production  of  oil  cake  must  be  of  large  benefit  to  ihf 
country  generally.  No  class  of  fertilizer  is  so  desirable  as  that  ob- 
tained through  oil-cake  meal,  which  after  first  being  fed  to  our  farm 
animals  and  supplying  them  with  the  most  valuable  and  palatable 
class  of  nutrition  leaves  in  the  manure  a  large  percentage  of  humus. 
soil  fertility,  and  plant  food. 

The  tariff  bills  vetoed  by  President  Taft  taxed  China  wood  oil  ana 
soy-bean  oil.  The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  leaves  those  oik  op 
the  free  list  When  fixing  the  rates  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
those  oils  are  made  and  supplied  to  us  from  oil  mills  in  China  ain2 
Japan,  and  even  with  the  raw  material  on  the  free  list  it  will  be  > 
very  difficult  problem  for  the  domestic  oil  mills  to  compete.  With 
respect  to  soy  beans  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  a  ton 
yields  only  about  12  per  cent  of  oils,  or  240  pounds  per  ton,  and  only 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  resultant  products  from  crush- 
ing is  in  the  oil  and  70  per  cent  in  the  cake;  hence  if  bean  product- 
are  to  be  taxed  the  cake  should  be  made  dutiable  as  well  as  the  oil 
the  cake  being  the  principal  resultant  product. 
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Soy-bean  oil  and  China  wood  oil  come  into  this  country  mainly 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese  firms  with  branches  in  this  country. 

May,  1913. 

Par.  571.— CEUDE  PAPER  STOCK,  ETC. 

CA8TLE,  OOTTHSIL  A  OVEETOIT,  200  FIPTH  AVENUE,  HEW  TOES,  H.  T. 

New  York,  June  5,  1913. 
Hon.  John  Shabp  Williams, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  inclosed  brief  is  not  a  plea  for  the  raising  or  lower- 
ing of  duties. 

It  is  the  most  reasonable  request  imaginable,  namely,  that  section 
571  of  the  Underwood  bill  be  so  revised  that  the  intent  of  the  law  be 
made  clear,  lucid,  and  unequivocal. 

Should  an  article  apparently  intended  to  be  free,  by  the  f ramers  of 
the  tariff  bill,  be  subject  to  duty  owing  to  faulty  wording  of  the 
section  (571)  relating  to  that  article? 

Should  a  section  (571)  be  so  worded  that  the  courts  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  rulings  that  penalize  an  importer  for  not  complying 
with  conditions  which  the  character  of  the  merchandise  itself  (a  wa3,te 
material)  make  impracticable  if  not  impossible? 

Is  it  logical  that  a  manufactured  fabric  (bagging  for  covering 
cottons)  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  while  me  waste  from  that 
fabric  which  is  used  as  raw  material  for  remanufacture  should  be 
dutiable  ? 

All  of  the  above  conditions  apply  to  importations  of  old  waste 
gunny  bagging  (bagging  originally  used  for  covering  cotton),  and 
simply  because  section  644  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  and  section  571 
of  the  tariff  bill  now  under  debate  is  so  worded  that  neither  the 
customhouse  authorities  nor  the  importers  can  avoid  continuous  and 
expensive  litigation. 

The  only  relief  possible  must  come  from  Congress  by  means  of  a 
revision  or  the  section  (571  of  the  Underwood  bul),  which  will  duly 
take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  commodity  and  then 
state  in  unmistakable  terms  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  dutiable 
without  attaching  conditions  that  invalidate  the  intent  of  the  law. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  you  read  the  inclosed  brief,  but  if  pres- 
sure of  time  prevents  read  the  sections  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 

We  submit  our  cause  in  writing,  but  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  any  questions  in  person.  May  we  be  favored  with 
the  courtesy  of  an  aclaiowledgment. 

[Inclosnre.] 

Member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sib:  Directly  repreBentlng  the  Associated  Dealers  In  Paper  Mill  Sup- 
plies, of  New  York,  and  Indirectly  representing  the  Interest  of  a  large  number 
of  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  we  present  for  your  favorable  con- 
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sideration  the  revision  of  a  section  of  the  existing  tariff  act,  which,  owin^  to  iri 
faulty  wording,  has  been  a  source  of  niuch  unsatisfactory  litigation  and  expense 
to  the  Government  as  well  as  manufacturer  and  importer. 

We  malce  no  appeal  for  special  privileges  to  be  derived  by  raising  or  lowerluz 
duties,  but  respectfully  and  strongly  urge  that  the  new  section  or  sections  not 
only  be  made  clear  and  unequivocal,  but  that  in  the  wording  of  same  dne  refgani 
be  paid  to  the  character  of  the  commodities  affected,  with  a  view  to  avoid  de- 
manding gradings  and  distinctions,  which  the  character  of  the  merehandiAf 
itself — a  waste  material — makes  impossible,  or  at  least  most  micertain. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  l>ody  to  the  amMgulty  of 
section  571  of  the  tariff  bill  as  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  RepreseatktiTff. 

This  section  reads  as  follows: 

*  "  Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  fibers,  mp^ 
waste,  including  Jute  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper,  rope  ends,  w&ft** 
rope,  and  waste  bagging,  and  all  other  wastes  not  specially  provided  for  in  tlii< 
section,  including  old  gunny  cloth  and  old  gunny  bags,  used  chiefly  for  paper 
making."     (Free.) 

The  section  is  identical  with  section  644  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  with  rho 
exception  that  woolen  rags  were  excepted  (being  dutiable)  in  the  act  of  19n(K 

One  of  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Appraisers  has  stated  that, 
with  the  exception  of  "  rotten  fruit,"  the  section  referring  to  paper  stock  lu»« 
caused  more  trouble  and  unsatisfactory  litigation  than  any  other  section  \n 
the  act. 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  clause  of  this  section,  descriptive  of  the  cnin- 
modities  in  question,  reads  "  used  chiefly  for  paper  making." 

*  Paper  stock  is  a  raw  material  and  consists  of  so  many  grades  of  paper*, 
rags,  fibers,  wastes,  etc.,  that  it  includes  among  its  various  grades  some  article* 
which  are  used  for  other  purposes  than  paper  manufacture,  and  when  saeh  b 
the  case  there  is  apt  to  be  litigation  between  the  Government  and  the  Importer, 
in  order  to  determine  its  "chief"  use,  as  specified  in  the  section. 

If  it  can  be  proven  that  the  material  In  question  is  used  "  chiefly  for  imrv^r 
making,"  the  article  is  passed  free,  otherwise  it  is  usually  assessed  as  dutliit.'* 
at  10  per  cent  as  "  waste  not  specially  provided  for." 

In  the  acts  prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1909  the  last  clause  of  the  section  r^^ 
"  Suitable  only  to  be  converted  into  paper."  Inasmuch  as  many  articles  cevnh 
monly  used  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  can  to  a  limited  degree  and  raalt^ 
special  conditions  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  paper  making,  the  liticati"' 
was  continuous  and  unsatisfactory. 

*  It  was  hoped  that  the  new  phraseology — "  used  chiefly  for  paper  making  '*— 
would  obviate  most  of  the  trouble,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  has  failed  to 
do  so,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  an  imaginative  appraiser  thinks  of  foio* 
use  to  which  the  commodity  might  be  applied  other  than  paper  making  iit«t 
assesses  the  material  at  10  per  cent  as  "  waste  not  specially  provided  for."  ran* 
ing  trouble  and  expense  to  both  the  Government  and  the  importer  in  tbt*.'' 
endeavor  to  substantiate  or  disprove  the  contention  of  the  appraiser. 

*  The  principal  articles  which  have  caused  the  trouble  have  been  varic>u< 
grades  of  flax.  Jute,  and  hemp  waste  and  old  gunny  bagging  and  old  ginin\ 
3loth. 

There  are  certain  grades  of  waste  composed  of  flax,  Jute,  and  hemp  whfck 
wlille  suitable  for  paper  making,  may  also  be  used  for  ginning  or  for  otl)^ 
purposes. 

There  is  always  trouble  when  this  character  of  material  is  imported,  an<i  tb^ 
evidence  bearing  on  its  "chief  use'*  Is  frequently  unconvincing  and  unsati^fjc^ 
tory  to  all  concerned. 

Whether  the  material  is  used  for  paper  stock,  spinning,  or  for  other  purpow^ 
it  is  invariably  a  raw  material  and  must  be  remanufactured  in  this  coraitrr  .n 
order  to  be  made  fit  for  the  ultimate  purposes  for  which  it  is  imported. 

Under  these  conditions  we  contend  that  the  material  should  be  free  and  thaf 
the  section  of  the  tariff  act  covering  these  articles  should  be  so  worded  Ihr 
there  may  be  no  doubt  to  either  the  Government  or  importer  whether  merchft> 
dlse  in  question  is  to  be  allowed  free  entry. 

*  Of  all  the  articles  under  this  section,  however,  we  most  earnestly  urge  ihi* 
old  waste  gunny  bagging  have  the  attention  of  your  committee. 

This  material  has  been  the  subject  of  continuous  litigation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Importer  for  a  great  many  years,  and,  despite  numerous  TreasoiT 
decisions  on  the  subject,  no  relief  has  been  found. 
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•  It  has  been  decided  that  old  gimny  bagging  composed  wholly  of  small 
pieces— called  scrap  gunny— be  allowed  free  entry  as  rags,  but  that  bales  con- 
taining all  large  pieces  or  large  and  small  pieces  mixed,  shall  be  dutiable  at  10 
per  cent  as  "  waste  not  specially  provided  for." 

•  While  it  occasionally  occurs  that  some  selected  large  pieces  are  paclsed  sepa- 
rately and  imported  into  this  country,  a  large  amount  of  the  material,  being 
es!!entlally  a  waste  product,  is  packed  without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  pieces 
contained  therein,  just  as  cotton  rags  or  other  waste  fabrics  are  packed,  and  the 
result  is  that  practically  every  shipment  is  passed  upon  according  to  the  par- 
ticular bale  delivered  to  the  public  stores  for  examination. 

The  Government  has  gone  so  far  as  to  have  photographs  made  of  various 
sheets  of  gunny  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  what  is  and  is  not  dutiable. 
If  the  sheet  is  a  certain  size  and  has  only  a  certain  number  of  rents  or  holes  in 
it.  It  is  dutiable  at  10  per  cent.  The  same  size  pieces  with  a  few  more  or  larger 
rents  or  holes  is  free,  while  a  smaller  piece  with  fewer  rents  or  holes  is  dutiable. 

This  system,  while  evidently  inaugurated  in  good  faith,  is  absolutely  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  Importer  never  knows  whether  he  has  to  pay  duty  on  a  ship- 
ment or  not  until  after  arrival  and  examination  of  the  goods  by  the  customs 
authorities. 

^A  single  invoice,  part  of  which  has  been  short  shipped,  will  occasionally  ar- 
rive on  two  steamers,  one  shipment  being  assessed  at  10  per  cent  and  the  other 
shipment  passed  free,  and  yet  the  merchandise  was  supposed  to  consist  of  but 
one  grade. 

•  Under  the  tariff  section  as  it  now  reads  there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  deter- 
mining what  action  the  Government  will  take  relative  to  any  importation  of 
old  waste  gunny  bagging.  The  Government  is  powerless  to  remedy  this  condi- 
tion unless  the  wording  of  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  commodity  is  changed. 

In  the  past,  although  the  Government  has  collected  various  amounts  In  duties 
on  the  commodities  covered  by  the  above  sections  2  and  3,  we  doubt  whether 
there  has  been  any  real  net  revenue  to  the  Government,  as  we  believe  the  cost 
of  litigation  has  more  than  offset  the  duties  collected. 

We  believe  that  if  any  raw  material  is  entitled  to  free  entry  all  the  above- 
mentioned  commodities  should  unquestionably  be  on  a  free  list.  If,  however, 
the  need  of  revenue  makes  it  imperative  that  duty  be  charged  on  old  gunny 
bagging  or  Jute,  hemp,  or  flax  waste,  then  we  urgently  ask  that  the  duty  be  made 
specific  and  not  ad  valorem. 

If  specific,  no  Question  can  arise  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  involved,  whereas  if 
ad  valorem,  fluctuations  In  price  involve  penalties,  litigation,  and  unnecessary 
expense  and  annoyance  to  both  the  Government  and  the  importer  in  determining 
the  proper  duty  to  be  assessed. 

•  We  would  further  ask  that  whether  you  decide  that  old  gunny  bagging  be 
free  or  dutiable  that  the  same  ruling  be  made  to  apply  on  all  old  gunny  bagging, 
whether  same  be  composed  of  large  pieces,  small  pieces,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
as  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  specify  gradings  of  this  material  without  open- 
ing the  way  to  continuous  and  exi)enslve  litigation. 

Wo  believe  that  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Appraisers  will 
corroborate  our  statement  that  section  644  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  is  ambiguous 
and  unsatisfactory  and  the  cause  of  an  unusual  amount  of  litigation,  and  that 
it  should  be  replaced  by  n  section  or  sections  that  will  state  clearly  and  without 
ambiguity  what  articles  are  and  are  not  dutiable. 

We  contend  that  old  waste  gunny  bagging,  whether  in  large  pieces  or  small 
pieces,  should  be  free,  and  our  contention  is  based — 

First.  Upon  the  fact  that  old  gimny  bagging  is  not  only  a  waste  material, 
but  is  also  a  raw  material  for  our  American  manufacturers,  whether  for 
paper  making,  spinning,  or  other  purposes. 

Gunny  bagging  is  made  principally  from  jute,  and  both  jute  and  jute  butts  are 
free  under  section  502  of  the  present  tariff  bill,  and  there  Is  no  logical  reason 
why  a  waste  material  composed  of  these  fibers  should  be  dutiable. 

•  Second.  That  old  gunny  bagging  originally  comes  from  bales  of  American 
criiton  which  have  been  exported  and  the  bagging  returned  to  this  country  as 
waste.  The  bagging,  therefore,  has  either  been  manufactured  in  this  country, 
•>r.  if  made  abroad,  in  the  past,  paid  duty  as  new  bagging  when  it  was  originally 
im|>orted  for  covering  bales  of  American  cotton,  and  under  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  would  come  in  free  under  section  417. 

•Third.  That  It  seems  most  illogical  that  a  newly  manufactured  article  may 
be  imported  free  of  duty,  as  will  be  the  case  with  gunny  bagging  under  the 
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bill  now  before  the  House,  and  yet  that  the  waste  from  this  commodity  shouW 
be  dutiable — and  past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  will  be  assessed 
at  10  per  cent,  unless  the  wording  of  the  section  is  clianged. 

We  therefore  urge  that  in  place  of  the  prox)osed  section  572,  before  quoted, 
there  be  three  sections  to  cover  the  commodities  involved,  and  we  reapectfnll.r 
suggest  the  following: 

♦  First.  Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  fibera, 
rags,  waste,  including  Jute  waste,  flax  waste,  hemp  waste,  shavings,  clippings, 
old  paper,  rope  ends,  waste  rope  and  waste  bagging  and  all  other  waste  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section  suitable  for  paper  making,  free. 

Second.  Jute  waste,  hemp  waste,  flax  waste  of  whatever  grade,  free. 

*  Third.  Old  gunny  bagging  or  old  gunny  cloth,  whether  in  large  or  small 
pieces,  free. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Ove8to5. 


Par.  572.— PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 

PiaP  AND  PAPEB  KILLS  OF  CANADA,  BY  THOMAS  0.  XAByZH. 
^'EW  CONSTRUCTION  SINCE  PRINT  PAPER  WAS  PUT  ON  THE  FREE  UflT. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  for  free  print  paper,  about 
three  years  ago,  there  has  been  very  little  construction  of  new  miUs 
in  the  United  States,  but  a  tremendous  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  and  a  large  amount  of  new  con- 
struction nas  been  planned  or  started.  Some  of  these  plants  have 
already  become  producers  and  many  more  of  them  soon  will  be* 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  partial  list 
of  new  companies  organized  in  Canada  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  Not  only  wall  these  plants  become  keen  competitors  of 
American  plants,  but  free  pulp  and  print  paper  will  stimulate  the 
development  of  Canadian  industries  at  the  expense  of  American  in- 
dustries. 


Name  of  company. 


Abitibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  (Ltd.) 

■Tbe  Beaver  Co 

British  &  ColonJai  Land  &  Securities  Co  .* ! 

The  Canada  Lumber  &  Land  Co 

The  Canadian  Fibre  &  Wood  Manufacturing 

Co. 

Empire  Paper  Products  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

Inter-Lake  Tissue  Mills  (Ltd.) 

National  Bag  &  Paper  Co 

Ontario  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Pulp  Products  Co 

The  Quinze  Development  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Standard  Chemical,  Iron  &  Lumber  Co.  of 

Canada  (Ltd.) 
Suburban  Construction  Co.  (Ltd.) 


BeU's  Galleries  (Ltd.) 

British  Canadian  Paper  Mills  (Ltd.). 

Canada  Paper  &  Pulp  Co 

Constructed  Works  (Ltd.) 

Forest  Reserve  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

B.  Qrler  (Ltd.). 

The  Manouan  Power  &  Pulp  Co. . . . 

The  National  Paper  Co 

Bayless  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

<2uebec  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

RicheUeu  Co.  (LtdO 


Located  at— 


Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario. 
Beaverdale,  Ontario. . . 

Toronto,  Ontario 

.....do 

do 


Sombra,  Ontario 

Fort  Frances,  Ontario. 

Thorold,  Ontario 

Ottawa,  Ontario , 

Thorold,  Ontario 

Campbellford,  Ontario. 

Cobalt,  Ontario 

Toronto,  Ontario 


.do. 


MontiBal,  Quebec 

do 

Ha  Ha  Bay,  Chicoutimi  County,  Quebec. 

Montreal,  Quebec 

Quebec 

Montreal,  Quebec 

do 

Valleyfleld,  Quebec 

Beaupre,  Quebec 

Quebec 

Montreal,  Quebec 


CipittU» 

tioo. 


1,00a.  * 
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Name  of  company. 


Kobervate  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.) 

S.  Shore  Power  &  Paper  Co 

E.  vaienenve  &  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Canadian  Pnlp  6i  Paper  Co 

The  Wanukeslia  Pulp  Co 

Wayajramack  Paper  Co 

Lake  St.  John  Paper  Co 

McLaren  Lumber  Co.  (Ltd.) . . . 
St.  Lawienoe  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 


Columbia  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Crown  Timber  &  Trading  Co 

Dominion  Development  Syndicate  (Ltd.). 

Dom  inion  Mills  Co 

Fort  Geoiiee  Timber  A  Tranaportation  Co. 

Island  Lumber  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Reality  Fniit  A  Land  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Wolverine  Lumber  Co.  (Ltd.) 

r.  B.  Pride 


Consolidated  Pulp  &  Paper  C!o.  (Ltd.) . 

Richards  Manufacturing  Co 

St.  George  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

Edmunston  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

Grand  Falto  Co 


Intpmations  Contractlxig  Co.  (Ltd.) 
Northern  Coal  A  Coke  Co.  (Ltd.) . . . 
J.  W.  Welwoods  A  Co.  (Ltd.) 


(«rand  total. 


Located  at— 


Robervale,  Quebec , 

Montreal,  Quebec , 

do , 

Quebec 

Montreal,  Quebec , 

Baptist  Island  J^uebec 

Lake  St.  John  Region,  Quebec. 

Buckingham,  Quebec , 

Quebec 


Vancouver,  British  Columbia. . 

do  .• 

do 

Revelstoke,  British  Columbia.. 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.. 

do 

do 

do 

Near  Nelson,  British  Columbia. 


Union  Point,  New  Brunswick. 
Campbellton.  New  Brunswick. 
St.  QeoTge,  New  Brunswick. . , 
Edmunston,  New  Brunswick. 
Grand  Falls,  New  Brunswick . 


Winnipeg,  Monitoba. 

do 

Elmwood,  Manitoba. 


Capltaliza- 
tion. 


S3, 000, 000 

2,000,000 

200,000 

15,000,000 

200,000 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,250,000 

4,000.000 


71,390,000 


75,000 

50,000 

500,000 

4,750,000 

200,000 

100,000 

500,000 

75.000 

300,000 


6,550,000 


5,000,000 
300,000 
460,000 
250,000 

5,000,000 


11,010,000 


50,000,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 


51,300,000 


152,180,000 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  certain  other  concerns  are  projected 
which  have  not  yet  perfected  their  organizations.    The  list  follows : 


Name  of  company. 

Located  at— 

The  Newfoundland  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Bay  Islands,  Newfoundland. 
Bathurst.  New  Brunswick. 

BAthnrft  T-nmber  fvn 

The  Edw.  Partington  Pulp  A  Paper  Co 

St.  Jobn.  New  ^nmswick 

Qloooester  Taper  &  Pulp  Co 

Bathurst.  New  Brunswick. 

Edw.  Partincum  Pulp  ^Paper  CJo 

Frederff^ktnn,  New  Rninswlck. 

Victoria  Pulp  Co 

VIctoHft,,  New  Rmn,sw}nlr, 

Prin«e  Kii-pArt,  Rrjtiah  Columbia. 

Britiah  Columbia  Sulphite  FlBre  Co 

Mill  Creek.  Howe  Sound.  B.  C. 

Koksilah  Lumber  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Koksilah.  Vancouver.  British  Columbia. 

Oriental  Pulp  &  Paner  Co 

Bella  Coola.  British  Columbia. 

The  Western  Box  &  Shingle  MUls  Co 

Nelson.  British  Columbia. 

Graham  Paper  Mill .". 

Graham  Island.  British  Ck)lumbia. 

Lak$  Winnfpflg  PiilpCo....    .    .                      .          . 

Nelson  River.  Hritish  CnhimhiA, 

Nelson  Box  '<le1&liingle  Box  Co 

Nelnnn,  Rrititb  rohimblA, 

Clyde  River  Paperdr  Pulp  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Clyde  Kiver,  Nova  Scotia. 

Elliott  Mann&cturing  Co 

Toronto.  Ontario. 

The  Recorder  Pulp  ^PaperCo 

Calumet.  Ontario. 

Ritchie  &  Ramsey 

New  Toronto.  Ontario. 

Cameron  Falto  Es'tablishment 

(Cameron  Falls.  Nepigon.  Ontario. 

Washago  Pulp  Co 

Welland  Paper  Ck) 

Welland.  Ontario. 

Hamilton  Inlet  Pulp  Co 

Hamilton  Inlet,  Labrador. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a  number  of  the  old  companies  which 
were  in  operation  before  this  reciprocity  movement  was  started  have 
materially  increased  their  capacity. 

Surely  no  unbiased  person  can  contemplate  conditions  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States  without  being  obliged  to  admit  that,  as  far 
as  the  paper  industry  is  concerned,  our  recent  legislation  has  been 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  Dominion. 
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Par.  576.^FEBS0NAL  EFFECTS 

MERCHANTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS^  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

BY  A.  R.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT. 

New  York,  April  5^  1913. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com/ndttee  on 

Finance^  United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Board  of  Track 
of  the  city  of  New  York  desires  to  be  recorded  as  emphatically  op- 
posed to  any  increase  whatever  in  the  value  of  articles  that  American 
citizens  returning  from  abroad  may  bring  in  free  of  duty^.  The  ex- 
emption of  personal  effects  to  the  value  of  even  $100,  now  authorized, 
is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  equity  that  should  govern  the  admin- 
istration of  the  customs  laws,  but  there  is  certainly  no  justification 
for  increasing  the  amount  of  the  exemption.  The  times  are  unpro- 
pitious  for  legalizing  for  American  travelers  freedom  from  taxes 
that  are  imposed  upon  the  American  stay-at-home. 

The  tariff  fixes  certain  duties  upon  foreign  articles  brought  iJito 
the  United  States,  which  amounts  must  be  paid  by  such  Americans 
residing  in  the  United  States  as  purchase  such  articles.  This  applies 
to  importers,  jobbers,  retailers,  and  consumers.  The  law  applies 
alike  to  all.  But  if  a  person  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  malce  a 
trip  abroad,  there  is  a  feeling,  by  no  means  widespread,  but  which 
finds  public  expression  on  occasions,  that  such  Americans  should  he 
permitted  to  bring  in  large  quantities  of  foreign  articles  free  of  duty 
that  they  would  nave  to  pay  the  legal  duties  upon  if  purchased  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  wholly  selfish  feeling.  It  is  an  appeal 
for  class  legislation  of  the  most  indefensible  character. 

An  American  citizen  who  is  unable  to  afford  a  trip  to  a  foreipi 
country  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  exemption  on  a  portion  of  his  pur- 
chases of  foreign  articles  from  the  payment  of  duties  as  is  the  person 
who  travels  abroad.  An  American  citizen  who  travels  abroaa  is  no 
more  entitled  to  the  exemption  of  any  of  his  foreign  purchases  from 
the  duty  fixed  by  our  tariff  when  he  brings  those  articles  into  the 
United  States  than  is  the  citizen  who  purchases  such  articles  in  the 
United  States.  Otherwise,  to  travel  abroad  would  be  to  escape  taxes 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  for  those  who  remain  at  home.  The 
mere  desire,  the  selfish  wish  of  an  American  traveler  to  enjoy  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  duty  on  his  foreign  purchases,  a^r\'e?  n«i 
more  consideration  than  the  expression  of  a  similar  wish  or  desire 
for  exemption  by  an  American  when  purchasing  foreign  dutiable 
articles  at  home. 

To  increase  the  amount  of  the  exemption  would  be  undisguis?" 
class  legislation.  It  is  amazing  that  any  American  should  be  so  ob- 
livious of  what  is  equitable  as  to  put  forward  a  plea  for  additiona! 
exemption  beyond  that  provided  in  existing  law. 

The  exemption  now  authorized  is  class  legislation — a  special  privi- 
lege. As  class  legislation  and  special  privileges  are  particularly  ab- 
horrent to  Democratic  statesmen,  it  will  be  strange  if  the  representa- 
tives of  Democracy  in  Congress  shall  decree  that  evidence  of  wealtl'^ 
is  a  badge  of  privilege. 

If  those  in  control  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  oi:r 
Government,  committed  repeatedly  in  their  public  declarations  to  the 
reprobation  of  all  forms  or  class  legislation  and  special  privilege,  dc- 
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liberately  increase  the  amount  of  exemption  of  foreign  articles  per- 
missible for  Americans  returning  from  abroad  to  bring  in  free  of 
duty,  their  abhorrence  of  class  legislation  and  special  privileges  here- 
after will  be  justly  received  as  a  joke — something  intended  only  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense.  When  wealth  exempts  one  class  of  American  citi- 
zens from  taxes  that  poverty  imposes  upon  another  class  of  Amer- 
icans contempt  will  be  felt  for  our  laws  and  scorn  for  their  makers. 
If  there  is  smceiity  in  declared  opposition  to  class  legislation  and 
special  privileges,  a  demonstration  of  the  principle  should  be  made 
in  dealing  with  the  appeals  for  further  exemption  from  duty  on  their 
foreign  purchases  on  behalf  of  Americans  returning  from  abroad. 

We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
impression — far  too  generally  felt  nowadays — that  favors  are  ex- 
tended under  our  laws  to  the  well  to  do  and  the  wealthy  classes  and 
denied  to  Americans  of  lesser  means  than  would  follow  any  increase 
in  the  exemption  of  foreign  articles  purchased  abroad  from  the  lawful 
duty  when  brought  in  by  Americans  returning  from  abroad.  We 
contribute  eflPective  ammunition  to  the  socialist  arsenal  when  we 
enact  laws  exempting  the  rich  from  taxes,  that  we  impose  upon  the 
poor. 

American  merchants  must  pay  the  full  lawful  duty  on  foreign 
goods  they  import.  They  will  be  unfairly  discriminated  against  if 
a  certain  class  of  Americans  are  permitted  to  enjoy  exemption  from 
the  regular  duties  merely  because  they  travel  abroad.  The  stay-at- 
home  masses  will  envy  the  traveled  classes  who  are  immune  from 
taxes  that  are  imposed  upon  the  home  stayers. 

American  importers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  business  men 
who  help  pay  the  Nation's  taxes,  who  are  at  all  times  available  for  the 
Nation's  defense,  who  uphold  and  maintain  its  institutions  and  bear 
the  burdens  incident  to  such  maintenance,  are  entitled  to  a  square 
deal  in  the  matter  of  customs  collections  as,  indeed,  thev  are  in  everv 
other  of  the  dealings  with  the  Government. 

American  labor,  which  also  bears  its  full  share  of  all  of  the 
burdens  imposed  by  government  in  the  United  States,  is  also  entitled 
to  a  square  deal  in  the  matter  of  customs  collections,  as  in  all  other 
matters  in  its  relations  with  the  Government.  The  more  articles  that 
are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duties  when  brought  into  the 
United  States  by  citizens  returning  from  abroad,  the  more  such 
articles  will  be  purchased  by  such  American  travelers,  inevitably 
curtailing  the  employment  of  American  labor.  Why  is  not  the  labor 
employed  in  the  United  States  entitled  to  every  exemption  in  the 
way  of  customs  duties  to  which  Americans  returning  from  abroad  are 
entitled?  The  American  globe-trotter  should  pay  the  same  duty  on 
his  purchases  as  the  man  pays  who  is  without  the  means  for  foreign 
travel. 

Even  if  the  necessities  of  an  American  traveling  abroad  compel  him 
to  purchase  foreign  articles  for  his  comfort  and  convenience,  that 
offers  no  justification  for  his  exemption  from  the  payment  of  duties 
upon  such  foreign  purchases.  He  would  not  be  exempt  if  his  neces- 
sities at  home  compelled  him  to  make  such  purchases.  Are  we  to 
come  to  this,  that  purchases  of  articles  on  foreign  soil  entitle  one 
American  to  freedom  from  taxes  that  are  exacted  of  Americans 
who  purchase  similar  foreign  articles  on  American  soil? 
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We  all  know  that  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  Tariff 
Act,  in  which  a  limit  was  placed  upon  the  value  of  foreign  articles 
American  citizens  returning  from  abroad  might  bring  in  free  of  duty, 
it  was  quite  the  common  practice  for  well-to-do  Americans  to  make 
periodical  trips  from  abroad  to  replenish  their  wardrobes  and  pur- 
chase foreign  articles  and  bring  them  into  the  United  States  free  of 
duty.  Large  numbers  of  such  citizens  made  practically  all  of  th^ir 
purchases  of  clothing  and  other  personal  articles  abroad,  thus  afford- 
ing employment  for  foreign  labor,  foreign  merchants,  and  foreign 
materials,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  business  and  employment  to 
Americans  at  home.  It  was  to  break  up  this  abuse  and  to  make 
customs  collections  more  just  that  the  amount  of  such  foreign  pur- 
chases as  were  exempt  from  duty  was  limited  to  $100,  and  there  is 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason  for  increasing  the  amount  of  the  exemption. 

A  jears  or  more  before  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  an 
association  was  formed  known  as  "  The  American  Travelers  League/* 
which  solicited  funds  from  foreign  merchants,  storekeepers,  dress- 
makers, and  millinei*s  for  a  propaganda  for  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  exemption  of  foreign  articles  that  Americans  might  bring  in 
free  of  duty.  In  a  letter  similar  to  this  addressed  to  the  chainuan 
and  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  dated  Novem- 
ber 27,  1908,  I  quoted  from  the  printed  appeal  made  by  this  league 
in  soliciting  funds  from  foreign  merchants,  storekeepers,  dre^makers, 
and  milliners,  as  follows : 

Americans  are  largely  your  patrons,  and  if  the  American  tariff  law  run  b« 
amended  as  contemplated  it  will  tend  to  largely  increase  the  purchaser  t>y 
Americans  abroad.    •    •    • 

Vice  versa,  all  such  purchases  abroad  tend  to  diminish  the  legiti- 
mate business  of  American  merchants  who  have  paid  full  legal  duties 
on  imports  on  the  articles  they  offer  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 
Similarly,  American  labor  loses  employment  as  such  foreign  pur- 
chases increase. 

We  see  no  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  American  Travelers* 
League  this  year,  but  we  do  see  outcroppings  of  the  same  arguments 
that  the  officers  and  paid  attorneys  of  that  league  made  four  years 
ago  in  behalf  of  such  an  extension  of  the  amount  of  the  exemption 
as  is  now  being  asked  for.  The  so-called  Levy  bill,  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress,  proposed  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  exemption  from 
$100  to  ^00,  with  a  $250  additional  exemption  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  remained  abroad  for  nine  months.  This  would  carry 
into  effect  the  substance  of  the  demands  of  the  American  Travelers' 
League  of  four  years  ago.  The  National  Treasury  will  lose  and 
rich  Americans  will  save  several  million  dollars  a  year  if  foreign 
purchases  are  admitted  free  of  duty  to  the  amount  of  $300  for  each 
returning  American  traveler.  American  labor  and  American  busi- 
ness men  will  lose  and  foreign  labor  and  foreign  business  men  will 
gain  if  the  amount  of  the  exemption  is  so  increased.  The  benefit? 
will  be  wholly  foreign;  the  injuries  will  be  wholly  American.  The 
American  too  poor  to  go  abroad  will  pay  taxes  from  which  the 
American  too  rich  to  stay  at  home  is  exempt. 

The  United  States  Treasury  should  not  be  robbed  of  its  legal  dm, 
in  order  to  encourage  Americans  to  increase  their  foreign  purchases 
of  foreign  articles,  through  an  exemption  of  increased  quantities  of 
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such  articles  from  the  duties  they  would  pay  in  the  regular  course  of 
business  when  imported  into  the  United  States.  An  extension  of  the 
exemption  would  merely  act  as  an  incitement  to  further  purchases 
abroad  by  American  citizens,  with  the  inevitable  effect  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  business  of  American  merchants  and  of  the  employ- 
ment of  American  labor,  at  the  same  time  involving  the  National 
Treasury  in  large  losses.  The  mere  incident  of  a  foreign  trip  by  an 
American  citizen  is  no  just  basis  for  his  exemption  from  duties  on 
foreign  articles  he  would  not  be  exempted  from  if  making  such 
purchases  in  the  United  States. 

Much  is  made  of  the  annoyances  to  which  returning  Americans  are 
subjected  at  the  wharves  in  the  collection  of  the  legal  duty  on  the 
foreign  articles  they  bring  in:  Many  such  people  act  on  the  assump- 
tion that  to  travel  abroad  should  naturally  entitle  them  to  privileges 
denied  to  Americans  who  remain  at  home.  But  the  Congress  and 
Executive  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  favorably  influenced  by 
such  illogical  assumptions. 

If  returning  Americans  would  attentively  heed  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  for  their  guidance  and  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  declarations  of  foreign  purchases,  they  would  suffer 
no  greater  annoyances  than  they  are  subjected  to  in  crossing  the 
frontiers  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe.  If  they  neglect  to 
comply  with  the  customs  exactions  and  rules  of  the  different  Govern- 
ments on  articles  they  desire  to  carry  into  foreign  countries,  they 
meet  with  the  same  annoyances  and  embarrassments  abroad  that 
through  similar  neglect  they  subject  themselves  to  when  coming  into 
the  United  States. 

Honestly  disposed  Americans  returning  from  abroad  and  seeking 
in  good  faith  to  conform  to  their  country's  laws  are  not  subject,  ex- 
cept in  the  rarest  cases,  to  annoyances  and  embarrassments  in  bring- 
ing their  foreign  purchases  into  the  United  States. 

Such  incidents  as  receive  notice  in  the  public  press  of  annoyances 
and  hardships  are  extremely  small  in  the  aggregation  of  cases  an- 
nually passed  upon  without  friction  or  annoyance.  The  unheralded 
scores  of  thousands  of  cases  that  are  every  year  facilitated  through 
a  proper  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Government 
should  be  remembered  in  the  consideration  of  appeals,  from  whatever 
sources,  in  favor  of  further  extension  of  the  amount  of  the  exemption 
of  personal  effects  from  duties  on  foreign  purchases  by  returning 
Americans. 

We  are  opposed  to  special  privileges  and  class  legislation,  and  es- 
pecially opposed  to  privileges  being  accorded  to  the  well-to-do  and 
the  wealthy,  such  as  would  accompany  any  further  increase  in  the 
value  of  foreign  articles  that  returning  American  citizens  may  bring 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  Any  increase  would  be  a  rank 
injustice  to  the  great  majorit}^  of  the  American  people  who  remain 
at  home  and  who,  in  purchasing  foreign  articles,  are  compelled  to 
and  cheerfully  do  pay  full  duties  thereon.  We  are  opposed  to  any 
extension  of  the  exemption  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  especially 
injurious  to  American  labor  and  American  business  men.  We  oppose 
any  further  reduction  on  the  nound  that  it  would  reduce  the  na- 
tional revenue  several  million  dollars  annually,  a  sum  that  the  tax- 
paying  portion  of  the  American  people  would  be  compelled  to  make 
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good  through  additional  taxation,  thus  inflicting  a  doable  injustice 
upon  stav-at-home  Americans. 

We  take  no  position  on  the  question  of  a  reducticm  or  an  increase 
in  the  tariff,  and  nothing  herein  cpntained  is  intended  as  an  expres- 
sion either  for  or  against  an  increase  or  a  reduction.  We  merely  ask 
that  there  shall  be  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  exemption  ou 
imports  brought  into  the  United  States  by  Americans  retummg  fran 
abroad. 

I  a^in  respectfully  refer  you  to  my  letter  on  this  same  subject, 
dated  November  27, 1908^  addressed  to  the  chairman  and  men^bers  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (see  Vol.  VII,  pp.  7365-7367, 
tariff  hearings,  60th  Cong.),  and  to  the  copies  of  documents  accom- 
panying same  issued  by  the  American  Travelers'  League  in  oppoei- 
tion,  then  as  now,  to  any  further  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  exemp- 
tion on  foreign  articles  brought  into  the  United  States  by  returning 
Americans,  and  ask  that  the  subject  matter  of  my  letter  of  November 
27, 1908,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  this  protest. 

For  these,  and  for  many  other  reasons  that  we  might  recite,  we 
ask  that  there  be  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  exemption  from 
duty  on  foreign  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  returning  from  abroad. 


Par.  578.— STTBOICAL  INSTBITICENTS,  ETC. 

THE  OEOROE  P.  PILLINO  ft  SON  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  BT  CHAKLES  J. 

PILLING,  PRESIDENT,  AND  OTHERS. 

Protest  against  including  hospitals  in  Underwood  free  paragraph  579. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  7, 1913. 

Chairman  or  Senate  SuBCOMMmEB, 

Considering  Free  List  and  Metal  Schedule^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  /).  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  been  informed  that  certain  hospitals^  who  aw 
doing  a  very  profitable  business  in  private  surgery,  nave  combined 
with  the  intention  of  asking  importation  of  surgical  instruments 
free  of  duty. 

This  same  effort  was  made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  was  refused  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  hospital  superintendent  who  appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  at  the  head  of  a  larffe  hospital  in  New  Yort 
This  hospital,  like  hundreds  of  others,  charges  $10  per  week  for 
patients  m  the  free  ward.  They  also  have  a  large  numoer  of  private 
rooms  at  from  $35  to  $84  per  week. 

In  addition  to  these  charges  there  is  a  charge  for  a  day  and  ni^t 
nurse  of  $56  per  week.  There  is  also  an  adaitional  charge  for  the 
nurse's  board  of  $7  to  $12  per  week. 

The  patient  is  not  only  charged  for  his  own  laundry  but  th< 
nurse's  laundry. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of  $10  per  operation  for  the  use  of 
the  operating  room. 

There  is  also  a  charge  of  $5  to  $10  for  the  assistant  who  pves  the 
ether. 
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There  is  an  additional  charge  of  $5  to  $10  for  ambulance. 

There  is  au  additional  charge  of  $1  per  day  for  open  fires[. 

For  5-cent  telephone  calls  the  patient  is  compellea  to  pay  10  cents. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of  $3  each  time  the  resident  physi- 
cian visits  the  patient. 

Nothing  as  yet  has  been  said  as  to  the  charge  of  the  surgeon,  which 
may  be  paid  anywhere  from  $60  to  $5,000  for  the  operation. 

As  an  illustration,  a  hospital  in  a  near-by  city  was  mentioned. 
This  hospital  is  supposed  to  be  free,  and  this  is  true,  but  they  have 
an  annex  in  another  part  of  the  city,  for  which  they  refused  $3,000,000 
some  time  ago.  This  annex  has  several  hundred  rooms  for  private 
patients  paying  from  $25  to  $60  per  room  per  week. 

The  greatest  abuse  would  occur  if  the  word  "  hospital  "  was  added 
to  paragraph  579,  because  the  word  "  hospital "  is  so  indefinite. 

We  would  ask  your  committee  that  they  sustain  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  m  refusing  to  insert  the  word  "  hospital  "  in  para- 
graph 579. 

(Communications  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing firms  and  placed  on  file:  Bernstein  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chest erman  &  Streeter,  and  Penn  Surgical  Manufacturing  Co.  (Inc.), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Gustav  F.  Richter,  C.  J.  Tagliabue  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  and  J.  Sklar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Theodore 
Tafel,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Electro-Surgical  Instrument  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  H.  Carstens,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Surgical  Sup- 
ply Importing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  and  Codman  &  Shurtleff, 
Boston,  Mass.) 

Par.  578.— ECCLESIASTICAL  GOODS. 

THE  W.  J,  PEEIEY  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  B.  I.,  BY  EDWABB  L.  HALLIWELL. 

January  24,  1913. 
Hon.  George  F.  O'Shaunessy, 

WasMngton^  Z>.  (7. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  manufacturer  of  ecclesiastical  metal  goods,  we  are 
interested  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  as  a  constituent 
L)f  yours  we  take  the  liberty  of  writing  our  views  in  the  matter  and 
appealing  for  such  assistance  and  advice  as  you  may  see  fit  to  give  us. 

We  manufacture  a  line  of  metal  goods  that  are  used  in  churches, 
^uch  as  chalices,  ciboria,  and  ostensoria.  In  paragraph  660  of  the 
Payne- Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  the  interpretation  of  this  act  permits 
){ the  free  importation  of  the  articles  that  we  mentioned  above  when 
hey  are  imported  for  the  use  of  the  man  importing  them.  We  are 
U  a  loss  to  understand  the  logic  of  excepting  this  particular  class 
)f  gold  and  silver  ware  from  duty.  We  do  not  understand  why  cer- 
ain  articles  of  our  manufacture  can  be  imported  free  of  duty  when 
rimilar  articles  made,  perhaps,  by  a  man  in  the  next  building  to  us 
ire  protected  by  a  tariff. 

We  give  employment  to  over  200  hands,  and  we  can  not  continue 
mr  business  with  a  profit  at  the  rate  of  wages  we  pay  if  we  are  in 
'ompetition  with  Franch,  German,  and  Italian  productions  of  the 
a  me  class.  Exceptions  of  this  kind  are  not  fair  and  they  lead  to 
ibuse. 
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Unscrupulous  dealers  have  been  known  to  take  advantage  of  this 
exception  to  import  goods  and  to  have  them  on  sale  in  their  stores* 
and  the  provision  that  excepts  certain  classes  of  ^oods  from  the  tariff 
^ives  rise  to  a  condition  wherein  a  man  by  simply  having  desk  room 
m  an  ofl5ce  can  travel  around  the  country  taking  the  orders  of  foreign 
manufacturers  for  this  class  of  goods,  free  of  import,  with  the  invest- 
ment of  very  little  capital  and  very  little  labor  as  compared  with  the 
investment  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  various  cares  and  troubles 
of  carrying  on  a  manufacturing  business. 

In  this  connection,  we  send  you  several  pages  from  the  catalogues 
of  importers  advertising  these  goods  imported  free  of  duty,  and  we 
will  also  mail  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  copy  of  our  catalc^e. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  chalice.  No.  615,  on  page  I'T 
of  Exhibit  A,  ancl  No.  4354,  page  23  of  our  catalogue.  Tliese  tw^ 
chalices  are  almost  identical  in  material,  size,  and  workmanship,  yet 
the  imported  one  is  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  our  price.  On  the  sjune 
page  of  Exhibit  A  ciborinm  No.  723  is  catalogued,  free  of  import, 
silver  cup,  gold  plated,  at  $38.50,  and  is  fully  the  equal  of  our  N«\ 
4941,  page  24,  which  we  catalogue  at  $60.  The  imported  one  in  thi- 
instance  is  35f  per  cent  less  than  our  price. 

On  page  55  of  our  catalogue  is  ostensorium  No.  1821,  the  small»>: 
and  cheapest  ostensorium  we  can  make.  Compare  this  with  No.  30o  «»f 
Exhibit  B,  which  is  more  ornate  and  larger  than  ours,  and  it  i»s  cata- 
logued at  41§  per  cent  less  than  ours.  Similar  comparisons  could  U* 
drawn  from  Exhibit  C. 

The  part  of  act  660  through  which  these  goods  are  admitted  frn- 
is  the  phrase  "  that  may  be  borne  in  the  hand."  We  ask  that  the-** 
words  De  struck  out,  or  that  the  articles  be  excepted  by  name,  thertl  y 
adding  the  words  to  the  paragraph  "  except  chalices,  ciboria,  ar.  1 
ostensoria." 

Another  item  in  which  we  are  interested  is  rosary  beacK  At 
present  there  is  a  duty  on  this  class  of  goods,  and  we  wish  to  pn»t»-- 
against  the  removal  of  this  duty  if  it  is  contemplated.  Even  wit  i 
the  present  duty  rosaries  can  now  be  imported  in  the  cheaper  pra^le* 
^o  retail  as  cheap  as  25  cents  and  30  cents  per  dozen,  so  that  no  or** 
in  this  country  attempts  to  make  the  cheaper  grades.  The  lino  • : 
rosaries  we  make  are  chiefly  imitation  and  real  stone  rosaries  roourt/-: 
on  gold,  silver,  and  rolled-gold  plate,  and  it  costs  us  more  per  divi^n 
for  merely  assembling  these  rosaries  after  all  the  parts  are  nii  ?• 
than  these  cheaper  rosaries  can  be  retailed  for;  and  if  we  attemp'»  i 
to  manufacture  the  cheaper  grades,  the  labor  cost  of  a.s5embi'*ri 
these  cheaper  ones  would  cost  just  as  much  as  for  the  higher-o*?.-^ 
goods  that  we  make,  and  therefore,  of  course,  we  have  never  at- 
tempted to  make  this  cheaper  grade.  In  proof  of  this  stateiwft.t 
we  inclose  Exhibit  D,  on  page  32  of  which  you  will  find  ro^arit^ 
uriced  as  low  as  30  cents  a  dozen,  and  on  Exhibit  E  as  low  as  28  •>Liit- 
a  dozen,  while  the  cheapest  rosary  we  make  is  No.  4743  of  our  ro^jy 
circular.  AVliile  our  rosaries  at  this  price  are  of  better  materia! 
than  the  30  cents  per  dozen  and  28  cents  per  dozen,  we  wL<h  t. 
emphasize  the  fact  that  we  pay  more  for  one  process  of  labor,  viz* 
linking  the  beads  together,  than  the  total  selling  price  of  the?< 
cheaper  rosaries,  including  all  labor,  materials,  and  profit,  and  t» 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  labor  item  of  linking  the  beads  together 
would  cost  just  as  much  on  the  cheapest  as  on  the  highest-prio-'i 
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goods.  We  pay  exactly  the  same  price  for  connecting  the  beads  of 
our  rosary  Iso.  4743,  catalogued  at  $3.75  per  dozen,  as  for  No.  4854, 
catalogued  at  $25  per  dozen. 

We  were  instrumental  in  the  tariff  act  of  1892  in  having  the  better 
grades  removed  from  the  free  list,  but  at  each  revision  of  the  tariff 
at  the  last  minute  certain  forces  are  influential  in  having  rosaries 
placed  on  the  free  list,  but  when  the  fact  comes  to  light  and  gets  an 
airing,  it  has  always  been  removed  before  the  act  was  enacted  into 
law.  In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  steel  tariff,  a  rider  was  also  attached  admitting  all  rosaries 
free  of  duty.  We  are  unable  to  understand  the  connection  between 
steel  and  rosaries,  and  would  appreciate  if  we  were  kept  informed 
of  such  efforts  and  also  who  are  the  moving  influences  in  such  matters. 

From  these  facts  you  can  see  the  importance  of  protection  to  us  on 
these  two  items  and  to  our  city  to  encourage  this  industry. 

If  reports  are  published  in  regard  to  the  hearings  or  any  other 
matters  in  regard  to  the  tariff  that  would  be  of  interest,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  be  supplied  with  such  information.  We  would  be  glad  to 
appear  in  Washington,  if  you  deem  it  necessary,  to  present  our  views 
more  clearly  and  emphatically;  or,  if  you  are  soon  to  be  in  Provi- 
dence, we  could  present  the  matter  to  you  at  our  office  and  factory. 

We  thank  you  for  any  attention  that  you  may  give  us. 


Par.  584.— CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

HIAOAEA  ALKALI   GO.    (INC.),   NIAGARA  PALLS,   N.   Y.,  BY   H.    D.   ETTHH, 

VICE   PRESIDENT    AND    GENERAL   MANAGER. 

Niagara  Falus,  N.  Y.,  May  2^^  1913. 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

United  States  Senator^  Washington^  D,  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  call  attention  to  our  desire  for  a  duty  on  caustic  or 
hydrate  of  potash,  at  least  enough  to  take  it  from  the  free  list  and 
make  the  dumping  duty  apply. 

The  salient  points  of  the  case  are  as  follows : 

1.  Caustic  potash  is  not  a  fertilizer  or  fertilizer  material. 

2.  Most  all  the  other  products  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
from  raw  material  muriate  of  potash  were  on  the  dutiable  list  in  the 
Payne  law  and  are  continued  on  same  in  the  Underwood  bill,  though 
at  reduced  duties. 

3.  Caustic  potash  is  a  finished  manufactured  product,  just  as  are 
^hese  other  potash  products. 

4.  The  raw  material  muriate  of  potash  from  which  it  is  made  is 
produced  only  in  Germany  and  is  controlled  by  the  Potash  Trust. 

5.  The  price  of  this  raw  material  is  more  than  50  per  cent  greater 
han  when  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  was  started. 

6.  The  German  caustic  potash  now  sells  in  this  country  at  about 
wo-thirds  of  the  price  charged  before  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  began 
is.  manufacture. 

7.  Germany  imposes  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  caustic  potash 
from  other  countries.  Even  with  such  duty  the  German  price  is  high 
jnough  so  that  we  can  ship  into  Germany  and  secure  as  good  net 
)rices  as  we  received  in  this  country. 
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8.  As  soon  as  we  are  put  out  of  business  the  foreign  material  will 
be  sold  at  the  old  high  prices. 

9.  As  long  as  we  run  we  must  keep  the  price  down  to  retain  the 
business  from  German  competition. 

10.  The  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  pays  out  large  sums  in  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  its  product,  while  all  money  paid  for 
German  material  goes  to  Germany,  except  the  importers'  commiN<ioiL 

11.  The  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  now  employs  100  men,  which  will  be 
increased  to  150  during  this  summer. 

12.  They  have  already  invested  over  $600,000  in  cash  and  their 
investment  will  exceed  $750,000  during  this  summer. 

Trusting  you  will  recognize  the  correctness  and  propriety  of  oar 
claims  to  such  action  as  is  desired  by  us,  and  assuring  you  of  our 
very  great  appreciation  of  anything  you  may  be  able  to  do  for  u- 
in  this  matter. 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  May  22, 1913. 

Honorable  Senators  Johnson,  Smith,  and  Hughes, 

Subjcommittee  on  Chemical  Schedule^  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  conformity  with  your  request  I  beg  to  set  out  the 
following  resum6  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  caustic  potadi. 
which  justifies,  in  my  opinion,  your  affording  the  relief  asked  by  th<j 
Niagara  Alkali  Co.,  consisting  in  the  levying  of  a  duty  of  .^ome 
nature,  either  specific  or  ad  valorem,  upoA  caustic  potash  or  hydratf 
of  potash,  so  as  to  remove  same  from  the  free  list  and  at  least  giv*- 
it  the  benefit  of  the  dumping  clause  of  paragraph  R  of  section  4  of 
the  present  Underwood  bill,  H.  R.  332i. 

In  the  outset  it  can  not  be  too  emphatically  impressed  upon  you 
that  this  material,  caustic  potash,  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  fertilizer  business ;  is  not  used  in  any  way  connected  with  same; 
and,  therefore,  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  fertilizer  interests. 

The  manufacture  of  caustic  potash  is  a  much  more  complicate: 
and  difficult  manufacturing  process  than  the  production  of  any  ^^ 
the  other  manufactured  articles  produced  from  raw  material  mun- 
ate  of  potash  enumerated  in  section  1,  paragraph  65,  of  the  IJi 
H.  R.  3321. 

A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  caustic  potash  of  the  high-graJe 
electrolytic  variety,  such  as  is  under  question,  also  involves  the  out- 
lay of  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  money  than  does  a  plant  f  •r 
any  of  the  other  materials  referred  to.  Caustic  potash  is  no  more  i 
raw  material  for  the  various  manufactures  in  which  its  use  is  in- 
volved than  are  the  other  manufactured  potash  compounds  enumer- 
ated in  paragraph  65  in  the  various  industries  in  which  they  ftrr 
used.  Furthermore,  caustic  potash  is  used  as  a  finished  man-' 
f actured  article  to  as  great  an  extent,  if  not  greater,  than  any  of  ^^< 
other  potash  salts  referred  to. 

The  only  explanation  which  can  be  given  as  to  why  the  other 
potash  compounds  referred  to  have  enjoyed  a  duty  while  caibtic 
potash  has  been  on  the  free  list  is  undouDtedly  found  in  the  fact  that 
BO  one  in  this  country  produced  caustic  potash  prior  to  the  year 
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1905,  whereas  several  American  manufacturers  produced  the  other 
potash  compounds  referred  to. 

The  history  of  tariff  legislation  is  too  well  known  to  all  to  re- 
quire any  explantion  further  than  this. 

After  our  predecessors,  the  Roberts  Chemical  Co.,  began  the  manu- 
facture of  caustic  potash  they  were  unable  to  overcome  the  strong 
influence  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  their  securing  a  duty,  appli- 
cation for  which  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill,  and  this  failure  to  secure  the  duty  at  the  time  asked 
for  was  largely  responsible  for  the  subsequent  liquidation  of  the 
Roberts  Chemical  Co.  Beyond  question  the  manufacturer  of  caustic 
potash  was  as  much  entitled  to  protection  under  the  Payne- Aldrich 
law  as  were  the  manufacturers  of  the  other  potash  compounds,  who 
were  so  signally  favored.  This  counter  influence  alone  could  ac- 
count for  the  failure  to  secure  such  justice. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1909  my  associates  secured  a  contract 
from  independent  potash  mines  for  muriate  of  potash  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  during  the  early  part  of  1910  organized  the  Niagara 
Alkali  Co.,  which  took  over  the  Roberts  Chemical  Co.,  anticipating 
that  the  low  price  of  muriate  of  potash  would  more  than  overcome 
the  absence  of  a  duty  oh  the  finished  product,  caustic  potash.     . 

At  this  time  it  was  thought  that  the  selling  price  of  $102.50  per 
ton  was  the  rock-bottom  figure  at  which  88-92  per  cent  caustic  potash 
could  be  sold,  and  with  the  low  cost  of  muriate  of  potash  the  Niagara 
Alkali  Go.  had  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  handsome  profit. 

During  May  of  this  same  year  the  celebrated  German  potash  law 
was  put  into  effect,  the  result  of  which  was  the  forced  giving  up  of 
the  favorable  contract  referred  to,  and  the  making  instead  thereof  of 
a  new  contract  at  a  very  largely  increased  price;  the  difference  in 
the  raw  material  cost  amounting  to  practically  1  cent  per  pound 
increase  in  the  cost  of  manufactured  article.  Hence,  under  these 
same  conditions,  for  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  to  be  able  to  reap  the 
profit  anticipated  they  should  have  been  able  to  secure  at  least  $120 
per  ton  for  their  product.  Instead,  however,  of  this  increased  price 
being  afforded,  the  importers  of  foreign  caustic  potash  have  grad- 
ually reduced  the  price  from  year  to  year  until  now  we  are  forced 
to  sell  at  from  $80  to  $66  per  ton  wholesale  to  meet  the  market  prices 
established  bv  the  importers  of  foreign  material.  Fortimately  we 
have  been  able  to  improve  our  methods  of  operation ;  we  have  found 
other  outlets  for  our  product,  enabling  us  to  largely  increase  the 
volume  of  business;  we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  our  chlorine  by- 
products at  better  prices  than  are  obtainable  in  Germany ;  above  all 
our  American  methods  of  doing  business,  supplemented  by  the 
superior  capacity  of  well-paid  American  labor,  have  produced  the 
results  which  would  be  anticipated;  so  that  all  these  matters  com- 
bined have  enabled  us  to  meet  even  the  fierce  and  unfair  competition 
above  referred  to  and  our  balance  sheet  for  the  year  1912  shows  a 
small  profit  instead  of  the  loss  which  our  competitors  have  unques- 
tionably incurred  from  the  ruinously  low  prices  which  they  have 
made  in  their  effort  to  exterminate  our  competition. 

These  foreign  competitors  are  able  to  stand  this  heavy  loss  indefi- 
nitely 1^  reason  of  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  their  product  being 
sold  in  European  countries  at  the  old  high  prices  affords  them  a  suffi- 
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cient  profit  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  loss  referred  to  so  long  as 
there  is  any  prospect  of  exterminating  our  industry  in  this  counlrr. 

As  soon  as  they  succeed  in  driving  us  out  of  the  caustic-pota.-lj 
business  they  will  immediately  restore  prices  up  to  or  beyond  the  ol<i 
figure  and  thus  collect  from  the  American  consumers  the  loss  they 
have  sustained  while  punishing  us  for  our  temerity  in  engaging  in 
their  sacred  occupation. 

We  submit  that  the  unfolding  of  a  similar  statement  of  fact?  to 
the  above,  with  reference  to  the  actions  of  one  of  our  large  Americao 
corporations,  popularlj^  known  as  trusts,  in  so  conducting  their 
business  in  'the  effort  to  destroy  their  smaller  competitors,  wouW  be 
sufficient  to  convict  them  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Sherman  la^r. 
and  hence  it  must  be  assumed  that  such  actions  are  entirely  inimical 
to  the  spirit  underlying  American  laws.  If  such  action  on  the  part 
of  an  American  corporation  would  be  so  held,  how  much  more  mnft 
any  American  lover  of  justice  feel  the  necessity  of  curbing  such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  trust  ? 

The  parties  who  have  so  violently  and  thus  far  so  successfully 
opposed  the  granting  of  any  duty  on  caustic  potash  are  the  importers 
of  this  material,  who  are  the  direct  agents  of  the  German  Potash  Trust 
Their  reason  for  such  opposition  is  obvious,  even  though  they 
attempt  to  conceal  same  behind  a  cleverly  simulated  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  woolen  and  soap-making  industries.  The  prices  whi^'h 
these  same  importers  charged  for  their  material  before  and  since  the 
advent  of  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  illustrate  the  true  solicitude  felt 
by  them  for  such  industries. 

From  the  testimony  of  one  of  these  importers  before  the  Ways  anl 
Means  Committee  it  is  seen  that  in  the  year  1908,  the  price  was  at 
high  as  $117  per  ton,  and  that  in  the  year  1912,  the  first  full  yearV 
business  done  by  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  with  its  new  proce^  the 
price  had  gotten  down  to  $90  per  ton.  The  testimony  of  another  im- 
porter shows  the  range  from  1902  at  $112.50  per  ton  down  to  n^ 
Eer  ton.  We  feel  sure  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  early  price  given 
y  these  importers  is  the  price  at  which  they  bought  from  the  foreign 
manufacturers,  while  the  later  prices  are  the  prices  at  which  the  for- 
eign goods  were  sold  by  American  jobbers,  this  action  being  m««e: 
favorable  to  a  showing  of  lo^wer  prices  for  the  early  years  referre: 
to  and  higher  prices  for  recent  years. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  the  writer  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee he  gave  figures  compiled  from  the  actual  invoices  nf  th  • 
Roberts  Chemical  Co.  and  subsequently  from  the  Niagara  Alka'i 
Co.,  which  in  each  case  are  the  actual  wholesale  prices  made  to  th* 
jobbers  and  consumers  of  caustic  potash.  These  prices  show  a  raii£ 
from  $145  per  ton  in  1908  to  $86  per  ton  in  1912.  During  191:^  w- 
have  been  forced  to  take  considerable  business  at  less  than  S8S0  \^r 
ton  to  meet  the  competition  made  by  the  importers,  our  average  pri'> 
received  at  present  being  about  $85  per  ton. 

Naturally  the  real  solicitude  of  these  importers  for  the  true  wel- 
fare of  the  soap  and  woolen  industries  is  measured  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  price  charged  by  them  for  the  article  used  by  these  industri^. 

We  therefore  see  that  during  1908,  before  the  Niagara  Alkali  0 
entered  business,  they  were,  from  their  own  testimony,  30  per  cent 
less  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  woolen  and  soap  industries  thin 
they  now  appear  to  be  since  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co,  has  shown  the?e 
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«ame  industries  what  price  they  can  legitimately  expect  from  an 
American  manufacturer  of  this  product. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  our  customers  against  any  increase  of 
price  on  account  of  duty  imposed ;  and  with  our  present  enlargement, 
which  is  almost  completed,  we  will  be  prepared  to  extend  the  same 
guaranty  to  all  consumers  of  caustic  potash  in  the  United  States 
who  desire  to  purchase  from  us. 

Furthermore,  all  the  American  manufacturers  of  caustic  soda 
could  readily  manufacture  caustic  potash  and  would  do  so  should 
we  increase  the  price  on  account  of  the  levying  of  the  duty. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  framing  H.  R.  20182  during 
the  Sixty-second  Congress  took  all  facts  into  consideration,  and  it 
was  decided  to  secure  to  the  United  States  Treasury  the  revenue 
obtainable  from  caustic  potash  as  well  as  from  the  other  potash  prod- 
ucts listed,  so  that  a  duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  levied 
under  this  act,  and  so  far  as  we  know  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
present  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  impose  the  same  duty  in  the 
present  bill. 

As  we  tmderstand  it,  the  argument  which  induced  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  framed  the  chemical 
schedule  in  H.  R.  3321  to  omit  this  duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  and  place  caustic  potash  upon  the  free  list  was  made  by  the 
unporters  of  caustic  potash  in  the  following  language : 

Every  Congress  up  to  the  present  one  has  resisted  their  arguments,  but,  urged 
on  by  the  silver-tongued  emissary  of  the  German  owner,  the  present  one  pro- 
poses to  put  a  duty  of  $11  per  ton  on  his  raw  material  for  the  benefit,  chiefly, 
of  a  man  who  Is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  potash-mine  owners  m  Germany  and 
the  one  who  was  more  instrumental  than  any  other  man  in  bringing  on  the 
IKitash  controversy  which  threatened  to  disrupt  relations  between  this  country 
and  Germany  a  couple  of  years  ago.  (Tariff  schedules,  hearings  before  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  p.  5971,  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1,  1913.) 

And  in  another  paragraph  on  the  same  page: 

This  factory  is  almost  entirely  owned  and  financed  by  the  wealthy  German 
potash-mine  owner  mentioned  and  a  German  bank. 

Again,  on  page  5973  of  the  same  document : 

And  the  beneficiaries  of  such  a  tax  would  not  be  Americans  but  Germans,  for 
the  only  "establishment"  in  this  country  proposing  to  make  caustic  potash  Is 
the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  that  company  is  chiefly 
owned  by  a  German  potash-mine  owner  and  financed  by  a  German  bank,  the 
Dlsconto  Gesellschaft,  of  Berlin.  These  Germans  seem  to  believe  that  they 
can  control  the  action  of  Congress.  They  have  been  publicly  asserting  for  the 
past  year  their  Intention  of  "  having  a  duty  put  on  caustic  potash." 

It  would  seem  that  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  give  consideration  to  the  consumers  of  caustic  and  carbonate  of  potash — 
the  glass  manufacturers,  soap  makers,  and  woolen  mills — and  leave  both  these 
products  In  the  free  list  rather  than  impose  a  duty  which  would  be  a  heavy 
burden  on  these  industries  without  producing  any  revenue. 

And  again  at  the  bottom  of  page  5967  and  top  of  5968  of  the  same 
document : 

We  believe  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  have  the  pertinent  facts  fully  under- 
stood by  your  committee  to  have  them  realize  the  injustice  of  changing  the 
policy  that  has  obtained  for  nearly  a  generation  in  respect  to  these  articles 
to  hare  them  retained  on  the  free  list  and  that  the  danger  will  be  averted  of 
having  a  duty  put  on  them  for  the  benefit  of  an  Investor  whose  residence  Is 
foreign  and  whose  main  interests  are  also  foreign  at  the  expense  of  several  of 
oar  most  Important  Industries. 
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It  Is  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  manufacture  of  caustic  potash  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate American  industry  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  and  the  manofiictaiv 
of  carbonate  of  potash  is  not  an  American  industry  at  all. 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  com- 
piittee  by  this  testimony  and  by  verbal  statements  made  to  members 
of  the  committee  was  that  we  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Ger- 
man Potash  Trust,  so  that  the  duty  would  onlv  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  said  trust  and  would  be  at  the  expense  oi  the  industries  named 
consuming  this  material.  How  this  absolutely  erroneous  impressioa 
could  have  been  made  we  are  unable  to  fathom. 

The  facts,  as  will  have  been  seen  by  your  honorable  body  from  the 
above  statement,  are  the  reverse. 

All  benefits  derived  from  the  sale  of  caustic  potash  manufactured 
in  Germany  inure  absolutely  to  the  German  manufacturers,  who  ait 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  German  Potash  Trusty  with  the  exceptioo 
of  the  commission  earned  by  the  United  States  importers  upon  the 
amount  of  imported  goods  sold  by  them.  While  we  do  not  know 
positively,  we  suppose  the  commission  paid  to  them  amounts  to  about 
5  per  cent.  The  importation  of  caustic  during  1912  amounted  in 
value  to,  in  round  numbers,  $350,000,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
importers'  commissions  involved  was  $17,500.  This  is  almost  $2J».' 
less  than  the  actual  salaries  paid  to  the  three  officers  residing  \l 
Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo  having  direct  executive  control  of  our 
company.  This  would  certainly  onset  the  amount  of  conunissimis  to 
the  importer. 

The  real  situation  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumers  of  caustic 
potash  has  been  thoroughly  set  out  above. 

As  to  the  benefits  to  be  secured  by  the  wealthy  potash  nune  owner 
and  the  German  bank  referred  to,  these  can  only  arise  from  the  profit 
paid  in  the  shape  of  dividends  on  their  portion  of  the  stock  of  tLe 
corporation.  Tnere  are  more  than  35  American  stockholders,  an'! 
while  it  is  true  that  the  aggregate  holdings  of  these  American  stoct- 
holders  is  small  compared  to  the  ownership  of  the  Grermans  froru 
whom  the  writer  succeeded  in  securing  the  money  for  our  large  id 
vestment  in  this  country,  still  for  every  dollar  of  dividends  paid  ob 
each  share  owned  by  the  German  a  dollar  must  be  paid  on  each  sbir* 
owned  by  the  American  stockholder.  The  company  is  entirely  a2 
American  corporation  in  its  organization,  and  all  of  its  directors  bu' 
one  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  this  one  director 
being  the  wealthy  mine  owner  referred  to  by  the  importers,  who  prcly 
ably  spends  two-thirds  of  his  time  in  this  country  and  is  largely  11- 
terested  in  a  financial  way  in  a  number  of  other  American  concen:.-. 
besides  having  married  a  Georgia  girl.  Before  any  of  these  suvk- 
holders,  either  foreign  or  American,  can  receive  one  penny  in  divi- 
dends, the  enormous  expenses  of  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  must  be  puii 
out  to  American  furnishers  of  supplies  lor  raw  materials  other  ihaii 
muriate  of  potash,  for  American  taxes,  and,  above  all,  for  AmericMi 
labor  and  salaries. 

The  total  investment  of  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  in  this  couBtry. 
aside  from  the  price  paid  for  processes  and  patents,  will  be  more  tlm 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  when  the  present  enlargement  u 
completed. 
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The  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  has  now  on  its  pay  roll  about  100  American 
laborers,  the  lowest  wages  paid  being  17|  cents  per  hour,  and  wages- 
ranging  to  as  high  as  40  cents  per  hour.  Very  few  of  our  men  work 
as  much  as  10  hours  per  day,  practically  all  of  those  engaged  in  con- 
tinuous process  working  only  eight  hours  per  day.  Our  general  labor 
are  given  Saturday  afternoons  off,  and  yet  are  paid  for  six  full  days. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  paid  high  salaries,  and  the  oflace 
employees  are  as  well,  if  not  better,  paid  than  those  of  other  chemical 
corporations  in  this  country. 

It  certainly  seems  that  the  interests  of  these  American  employees 
and  American  stockholders  is  fully  worthy  of  your  honorable  con- 
sideration, and  it  seems  clear  that  the  argument  of  the  importers,  even 
if  considered  a  valid  one,  would  under  the  light  of  the  above  facts 
be  thoroughly  refuted. 

We  haa  expressed  our  entire  satisfaction  with  the  Underwood  bill,. 
H.  R.  3321,  thinking  as  we  did  from  the  language  of  paragraph  R^ 
section  4,  of  said  bill,  that  the  dumping  clause  would  apply  to  articles 
on  the  free  list,  as  well  as  those  dutiable. 

We  are  now  informed  that  such  is  not  the  intention,  and  we  there- 
fore respectfully  request  your  honorable  committee  to  either  afford 
us  the  specific  duty  formerly  fixed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  last  Congress  as  representing  the  true  basis  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  or  that  we  at  least  be  given  such  duty,  even  if  only  a  nominal 
one,  as  will  afford  us  the  protection  given  by  the  dumping  clause 
against  the  outrageous  and  unfair  competition  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  caustic  potash. 

The  writer  desires  to  make  his  personal  plea  for  this  relief,  not 
only  on  his  own  account,  but  on  behalf  of  the  large  number  of  em- 
ployees and  stockholders  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  for  the  greatly 
larger  number  which  will  soon  be  in  the  employ  of  the  company  upon 
the  putting  into  operation  of  the  enlarged  plant. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration  of  this  matter,  I  beg  to 
remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

H.  D.  RuHM. 


Far.  591.— IBON  0£  STEEL  BAILS. 

W2ST  YISLQTSIA  RAIL  CO.,  HTTNTINOTON,  W.  VA.;  THE  JOSEPH  SCHON- 
TEAL  IROH  CO.,  COITTHBTrS,  OHIO;  BTTCKEYE  BAILING  MILL  CO.,  NEW- 
ASLK,  OHIO;  THE  SWEETS  STEEL  CO.,  WILIIAMSPO&T,  PA.,  BY  GEO.  J. 
XcCOMAS,  ATTOKHEY. 

William  J.  Stone  (Chairman), 
F.  N.  Simmons, 
Qllie  M.  James, 
CsARLEs  S.  Thomas, 

Members  of  Subcommittee  from  the 

Senate  Finance  Committee  Considering  Steel  Schedule^ 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  light  steel  rails^ 
weighing  40  pounds  and  less,  respectfully  represent  that  they  are 
being  discriminated  against  by  the  classification  of  their  product  as 
it  appears  in  H.  R.  3321,  and  that  this  class  of  light  steel  rails  should 
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be  taken  out  of  or  excepted  from  the  operation  of  section  591  of 
said  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and  be  classified  with  the  products 
enumerated  in  section  106.  In  support  of  this  position  we  respe<:t- 
f ully  make  the  following  suggestions : 

First.  This  character  of  light  steel  rails  is  manufactured  very 
largely  out  of  larger  old  rails,  of  which  there  is,  therefore,  a  limited 
supply.  In  fact,  substantially  all  of  the  mills  in  this  country  activ^h 
engaged  in  making  these  light  steel  rails  use  these  old  steel  raiU 
exclusively. 

Second.  The  mills  making  the  products  enumerated  in  section  1'^' 
also  use  these  old  steel  rails,  and  therefore  become  the  active  com- 
petitors of  the  manufacturers  of  light  steel  rails  for  this  liniitt^i 
supply  of  raw  material,  viz,  old  rail  steel  scrap. 

Third.  The  character  of  mills  engaged  in  producing  the  shape? 
enumerated  in  section  106  and  those  producing  light  steel  rails  out 
of  said  scrap  are  substantially  the  same.  The  class  of  labor,  the 
wages  paid,  and  the  cost  of  production  per  gross  ton  is  substantially 
the  same.  In  fact,  some  few  of  the  mills  using  this  scrap  make  Ih>iL 
rails  and  some  one  or  more  of  the  shapes  enumerated  in  said  sec- 
tion 106. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  production  being  substantially  the  same,  ai 
above  stated,  the  12  per  cent  duty  upon  the  shapes  enumerated  in 
said  section  106  enables  that  class  of  manufacturers  to  derive  a  greater 
profit  than  can  the  producers  of  said  light  steel  rails,  an  dthcrefore. 
places  this  class  of  mill  owners  in  a  position  to  pay  a  higher  pri<y 
for  the  limited  amount  of  raw  material  than  can  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  said  light  steel  rails.  And  unless  the  said  rails  be  pven 
also  such  protection  as  is  incident  to  this  12  per  cent  duty,  the  pro- 
ducer of  shapes  as  aforesaid  will  be  given  control  of  the  ]m\it*i 
supply  of  raw  material  in  the  market.  He  can  then  pay  for  th> 
material  a  price  that  the  light  steel  rail  manufacturer  could  nc*i 
pay  and  make  any  profit  on  the  manufactured  article.  We  think  thi- 
discrimination  in  classification  would  close  the  mills  making  li^b: 
steel  rails. 

These  small  mills  operating  outside  of  any  in  competition  with  tlv€ 
Steel  Trust  are  making  so  small  a  profit  as  to  make  this  discriniiM- 
tion  destructive  of  their  business. 

Fifth.  The  production  of  light  steel  rails  is  fully  up  to  the  demand 
ut  present  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  but  few.  if  an^, 
of  the  mills  are  running  up  to  full  capacity.  By  running  day  and 
night  shifts  it  is  estimated  that  the  volume  of  business,  hot  abo-';: 
a  quarter  of  a  million  tons,  could  be  increased  to  a  million  tons 
Theer  is,  therefore,  no  opportunity  to  cheapen  production  by  an 
increased  volume  of  business. 

We,  therefore,  request  that  you  recommend  to  the  Finance  C'>ro- 
mittee  that  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  be  ?» 
amended  as  to  place  light  steel  rails  of  40  pounds  or  less  in  the  class- 
fication  found  in  said  section  106,  and  that  they  be  excepted  from  lb 
general  provision  placing  steel  rails  on  the  free  list. 

We  respectfully  offer  to  appear  before  your  body  and  answer  anv 
questions  desired  to  be  asked. 
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ITHITEO    STATES    BAIL    CO.,    CUMBERLAND,    MO.,    BY    H.    H.    DICKEY, 

PBESIDENT. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  May  5,  1913, 
Hon.  John  Walter  Smith, 

United  States  Senator^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  again  to  ours  of  April  11,  objecting  to  that 
part  of  item  594  of  the  proposed  Underwood  tariff  which  makes  no 
distinction  whatever  between  li^t  steel  rails,  40  pounds  and  lighter, 
and  heavy  rails,'  50  poimds  and  heavier,  and  putting  them  all  on  the 
free  list  in  one  classification,  would  state  we  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  one  important  point  overlooked  in  our  former  letter,  as 
follows : 

Our  product — ^light  steel  rails — is  reroUed  from  old  rails  of  heavy 
sections,  purchased  from  the  various  railroad  companies,  as  are  also 
such  products  as  angles,  channels,  bulb  beams,  columns  and  posts,  and 
certain  structural  shapes,  which  are  made  on  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  a  mill  as  our  product  is  made;  in  fact,  some  of  our  competitors 
reroU  these  products  alternately  with  light  rails,  yet  these  items  we 
have  mentioned  are  protected — all  except  light  steel  rails — ^by  the 
12  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  shown  in  section  108,  whereas  our  sole 
product  of  light  rails  is  shown  on  the  free  list  along  with  the  heavy 
rails  manufactured  by  the  large  mills  and  sold  at  higher  prices. 

The  point  of  our  objection  is  this,  that  inasmuch  as  it  costs  about 
the  same  to  manufacture  the  items  mentioned  in  section  108  as  it 
does  light  rails,  and  because  these  mills  are  competitors  of  ours  in 
the  purchase  of  raw  material  from  the  railroads,  you  can  readily 
see  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  better  prices  for  their  protected 
product  than  we  could  get,  and  thus  be  in  position  to  pay  such  better 
prices  for  raw  material  as  would  cut  us  out  on  the  purchase  of  same 
entirely,  unless  we  operated  at  a  heavy  loss,  which  of  course  we 
could  not  do  for  any  length  of  time. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  billets 
in  section  114  are  protected  with  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  not- 
withstanding that  billets  are  to-day  selling  at  better  prices  f.  o.  b. 
mill  than  are  finished  light  steel  rails. 

We  feel  that  it  is  not  equitable  to  give  our  product  less  duty  than 
the  above-mentioned  products,  and  are  making  our  claim  on  the 
line  of  being  put  into  a  classification  outside  of  our  proper  sphere, 
although  we  should  be  entitled  to  as  much  or  more  protection  than 
billets,  which  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  we  would  ask  that 
same  be  at  least  included  in  section  108  along  with  the  other  men- 
tioned products,  such  as  angles,  etc.,  which  are  reroUed  from  the 
same  raw  material — old  heavy  rails — so  that  we  may  be  in  position 
to  pay  as  much  for  our  raw  material  as  they  do,  even  though  this 
classification  means  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  dut}'^  on  light 
rails  from  what  it  is  now. 

We  trust  you  will  give  this  matter  your  earnest  consideration,  as 
it  is  absolutely  vital  to  us,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  not  asking  any- 
thing that  is  unreasonable  and  that  is  not  our  just  due. 

^Ve  thank  you  for  the  consideration  you  have  already  shown  in 
this  matter. 
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Par.  693.— BYE  AND  EYE  FLOTJK. 

THE    OOEMANN    O&AIN    CO.,    TOLEDO,    OHIO,    BT    HEHBY    I.    GOEXAn. 

PRESIDENT. 

ToiJEiDO,  Ohio,  May  19^  191), 
Hon.  F.  L.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senator,  Wasfdngton,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  as  pas?e<i 
by  the  House  contemplates  putting  rye  grain  on  the  free  list  carry- 
ing no  duty,  and  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  rye  being  put 
on  the  free  list  The  rye  €rop  in  this  country  is  a  small  one,  and  iu 
uses  are  limited,  the  consumptive  demand  being  principally  hi 
whisky  distillation  and  rye  flour,  and  as  the  yield  per  acre  is  small 
and  the  price  of  the  rye  low  the  returns  to  the  farmer  are  meajrw. 
This  grain  also  is  usually  raised  on  poor  land,  therefore  the  poorer 
farmer  needs  all  the  protection  that  can  be  given  him  so  he  will  bt 
able  to  obtain  as  good  a  price  for  his  rye  as  possible. 

New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  have  been  the  leading  rre- 
producing  States,  but  owing  to  the  relatively  poor  returns  to  ihe 
tanners  in  these  States  they  have  not  been  interested  in  increasing 
the  acreage  of  rye,  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  being 
35,000,000  bushels,  while  (for  comparison)  Kussia  raises  about  SCk),- 
000,000  bushels.  Only  last  year  we  collected  from  20  different  east- 
em  distilling  firms  a  fund  of  $1,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  some 
professors  on  a  trip  through  Michigan  to  try  and  interest  the  fann- 
ers in  the  subject,  ^'  How  to  increase  the  yield  of  rye."  The  Counci! 
of  Grain  Exchanges,  through  its  crop-improvement  committee,  bar 
taken  up  the  subject,  and  Prof.  Moore,  of  the  University  of  Wiscoii- 
sin,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  also  has  been  working  hard  to  get  the  farmeri 
of  his  State  interested  in  the  greater  production  of  rye. 

As  the  price  of  rye  is  relatively  low  we  can  not  see  what  beni^tit 
there  is  in  putting  this  grain  on  the  free  list  when  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  not  benefited  by  doing  so,  and  it  will  only  bring  about  adiic^i 
competition  and  possibly  force  a  lower  price  on  the  producer-  Thi.* 
would  be  brought  about  because  the  rye  from  Canada  and  even  iha: 
from  Kussia  and  Germany  could  be  imported,  owing  to  the  favorable 
freight  rates,  and  delivered  at  eastern  consuming  centers  sevenU 
cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than  the  western  farmer  could  afford  to  pu* 
the  rye  there  owing  to  the  all-rail  rates  he  would  have  to  pay,  ar*-^ 
with  a  low  delivered  pric^  east  it  would  mean  that  the  farmer  wouW 
have  to  pay  the  difference  in  freight  and  take  that  much  less  for  hi 
grain. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  us  that  any  product  of  the  soil,  such  a*  tl' 
different  kinds  of  ^ain,  should  be  put  upon  the  free  list.  It  dt>r? 
not  seem  fair  and  just  to  the  producer,  and  it  would  seem  that  in 
time  it  must  prove  disastrous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  couniry 

In  the  first  place,  land  in  the  United  States  is  worth  on  an  aTerxi^ 
$100  an  acre,  while  in  Canada  it  is  worth  on  an  average  $tO  an  a^"^ 
The  cost  of  production  in  this  country  is  also  greater,  and  as  Caii* 
dian  grain  can  be  delivered  here  by  water,  that  would  make  it  y^', 
sible  at  certain  seasons  to  bring  the  price  to  a  basis  where  it  woiii* 
be  unprofitable  to  raise  grain  in  any  large  quantity  in  the  UniuJ 
States. 
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Furthermore  every  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  United  States 
Government,  the  a^icultural  colleges,  the  grain  exchanges  through 
the  Council  of  Gram  Exchanges,  and  business  men  generally,  to  in- 
terest the  farmer  in  scientific  farming  so  as  to  bring  about  increased 
jrields,  but  this  contemplated  tariff  certainly  is  not  such  as  to  encour- 
age those  interested  in  this  matter  to  keep  on  with  the  work. 

Then  again  it  is  a  question  whether  the  ultimate  consumer  will 
derive  any  direct  benefit,  and  we  believe  that  the  crop  year  of  1912- 
1913  is  a  go3d  illustration  as  to  this:  We  had  the- largest  crops  of 
?rain  raised  in  years  and  the  prices  declined  to  an  mternational 
basis  so  that  we  have  exported  an  immense  amount  of  grain  this 
year — wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley.  Having  had  such  a  tre- 
mendous surplus  our  prices  went  to  an  export  level  which  made  them 
much  less  than  they  were  12  months  ago,  but  with  all  this  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  has  not  felt  the  difference  in  price  and  has  not  been 
benefited,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  by  any  reduction  in 
the  price  of  his  cereal  foods.  We  doubt  therefore  whether  the  tak- 
ing off  of  the  duty  will  prove  of  any  benefit  to  the  consumer ;  it  must 
eventually  prove  detrimental  to  the  producer,  however,  and  that 
being  the  case  it  will  check  prosperity  because  it  will  reduce  the 
vahie  of  the  land,  and  also  curtail  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer 
for  manufactured  products  necessities  as  well  as  luxuries. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  this  objection  on  our  part  will  have  much 
effect,  but  thought  we  would  write  you  giving  the  situation  as  we 
see  it.  Of  course  the  basis  of  this  is  the  fact  that  our  elevator  is 
located  in  the  central  western  territory,  which  we  believe  will  be  ad- 
versely affected,  and  we  believe  that  the  tariff  as  contemplated  would 
make  our  business  unprofitable  and  depreciate  the  value  of  our  ele- 
vator property,  in  which  we  have  a  very  large  investment. 


Par.  609.— SILICATE  OF  SODA. 

PHILADELPHIA  QUABTZ  CO.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,   BY  WILLIAM  T. 

ELKINTON,  PRESIDENT. 

Philadelphia,  April  16, 191S, 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  y  Washington,  D,  C. 

Esteemed  Fbiend:  If  the  plan  outhned  in  the  new  Underwood 
tariff  blQ  of  placing  silicate  of  soda  on  the  free  list  is  carried  out  (see 
free  list;  item  612),  we  believe  it  will  prove  injurious  to  those  now 
manufacturing  silicate  of  soda  ?n  the  United  States. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  the  capacity  of  the  plants  now 
manufacturing  silicate  of  soda  in  the  United  States  is  aecidedly  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  consuming  trade. 

Tlie  importation  of  silicate  of  soda  on  the  free  list  will  displace  a 
corresponding  araoimt  of  home  production  without  yielding  any 
direct  revenue  to  our  Government.  The  present  manufacturing 
equipment  in  the  United  States  will  remain  idle  a  greater  portion  of 
the  time 'and  indirectly  yield  less  revenue  to  the  Government  through 
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rile  income  and  «'orT}#vrarii)a  rax.  ^viiicii  we  xnideistand  it  is  pr>poeed 

u^  levy. 

The  leaa  rdiicare  ot  *^«tA  w^  pmiiuce  the  more  p^  ton  it  eosts  and 
riie  zr»*axer  riie  iniD*  rrAru«n  ^ne  iitieaoer  die  ct>sc  to  the  importer 

Ev«»n  nniier  exiiinnir  •';imf  resoLitii^iis  we  have  not  heea  able  to 
«ompere  at  a  nr  dr  wirj.  -^ilicar**  ot  ^i^tla  imported  on  oar  west*»rn 
eoairt  whfTe  riit^^  -lave  me  benmt  -^t  cheap  o«;ean  freigbts.  We 
tiier^i'.re  ^imestlT  r-^M.mmenti  in  at  die  present  duty  of  three-eigblhs 
of  I  cent  per  p«'THid  ^injTiiii  he  maintained  on  ahirate  of  soda  in  the 
a*>iid  t'.nn  .irni  D.<.r  le^is  man  r.lir?e-Hxtenths  <:f  1  coit  per  pound  on 
the  liirnii  -siiii'are  «'i  s*  <ia- 

We  appreriare  -^ar  me  wrrk  «>f  the  committee  to  arra^e  a  tariff 
Cahr  and  yi^x  z^J  -iver^'^ne  is  an  ex^eetiin^iy  liiificuk  task.  Ue  believe 
that  ':nr  :?t.tteinerxu  ah«*ve  is  art  endEreiy  spffish  bat  represents  the 
faet^  aa  tlii^v  witl  aifeirt  tiie  mannfat^cnrer.  the  consumer,  and  the 
general  pnhiic. 

We  thank  jnn  t')r  the  «:oiiHideration  which  we  are  sore  will  be  given 
this  and  «)ther  crmmTiniL'an^^ns. 


Par.  S19. — STRTCZSn.  JB3XL 

tVWERS-WHJSHTMAS  RQSElfG^ABTES  CO..   FHXLABXLFHia.  FA.,  BT  L  0. 


Philaoeuphia*  ifa^  26, 191). 
Hon.  irHABLE.**  F.  J».'H>:?<::y. 

Dear  Sir:  Eeferrinrr  to  the  rtatements  made  to  your  committee 
th:.-  i\:iY  b7  tLe  wrir^^r.  we  a-k  that  thi^  paragraph  61S  be  stricken 
out  of  th*^  '>:'.I,  wherebv  >trv'^hiiia  and  itjj  salts  will  automat ieallv  fall 
in'"'>  fiiniirraph  .">•  i.  e..  ii'kalies.  alkaloids,  etc..  dutiable  at  15  percent. 

.Stryhuia  Ls  a  hiiiiily  manufactured  article  requiring  skill  anJ 
cherr.i'jil  knowlerlge  in  its  pn>duction.  It  can  not  possibly  be  made 
a-  cLeaplv  in  this  country  as  abroad;  the  manufacturer  of  strvchnia 
>honl^i  at  \(^Mht  he  granted  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  that  of  other  sum- 
lar  articles — alkalies.  aIkaloi«ls.  etc. — which  are  giyen  a  15  per  cent 
protection  under  paragraph  5  of  this  bill. 


Par.  622.— VEGETABLE  lYOKY  BTJTTOKS. 

PETITIOH  07  DIEBIUCH  K.    WTLLEBS    AJP    1^06    OTHEKS    (HO   ADDSISS 

GIYEH). 

To  the  Covgreiis  of  the  United  States: 

We,  the  undersiirned.  employed  in  the  city  of  Kochester,  N.  Y„  in 
the  manufacture  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons,  view  with  serious  alarm 
the  por-sible  reduction  by  yoiu"  body  of  the  present  duty  on  vegetabk 
ivory  buttons.  • 

We  know  that  this  industry,  existing  under  strong  competitive  cod- 
ditions,  has  during  the  past  few  years  made  very  small  profits. 
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We  further  know  that  this  industry  has  twice  been  almost  ruined 
and  wiped  out  of  existence  by  reductions  in  the  tariff  because  of  the 
fact  that  labor  abroad  is  paid  only  one-third  of  what  we  receive. 

Jf  you  make  any  change  or  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  you  will 
either  force  the  manufacturers  out  of  business,  which  will  throw  us 
out  of  work,  or  else  you  will  compel  us  to  accept  lower  wages. 

We  therefore  earnestly  petition  you  to  protect  us,  the  workers  in 
this  industry,  by  letting  the  present  duty  remain  as  it  is. 


Par.  626.— DYEWOOD  AND  TAOTHNG  EXTRACTS. 

W.  W.  SKIBDY,  FOE  THE  DYEWOOD  EXTRACT  MANUPACTTTRERS  OP  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

DYEWOOD  EXTRACTS — LOGWOOD,  ETC. 

Dj'ewood  extracts  are  very  closely  connected,  so  far  as  manufac- 
ture is  concerned,  with  the  manufacture  of  tanning  extracts,  as  they 
both  are  manufactured  under  similar  processes. 

The  wood, — These  woods  in  the  log  come  from  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Gulf  ports  of  Mexico,  and  the  Central  American 
ports,  aiding  very  materially  the  trading  and  shipping  interests  be- 
tween those  countries  and  tne  United  States.  Many  goods  of  great 
variety  are  sent  from  the  United  States  to  those  countries,  but  much 
fewer  are  the  goods  to  be  shipped  from  those  countries  to  the  United 
States  as  return  cargoes. 

Competition  in  dyewood  extracts, — Dyewood  extracts  are  made  in 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia.  Probably  the  largest 
quantity  is  manufactured  in  France,  and  they  have  a  prohibitive  duty 
on  these  goods,  viz,  on  blacks  and  violets  (logwood)  20  francs  per 
100  kilos,  equaling  1.8  cents  per  pound.  On  reds  and  yellows  (fustic 
and  barks)  30  francs  per  100  kilos,  which  represents  2.7  cents  per 
pound.  Tliere  is  considerable  difference  between  those  countries  and 
the  United  States  in  wages. 

Another  serious  competition  to  dyewood  extracts  has  been  the  in- 
troduction of  aniline  extracts.  These  aniline  extracts  are  used  very 
extensively,  but  in  many  cases  certain  textile  lines  prefer  dyewood 
extracts,  if  within  certain  prices.  These  aniline  extracts  are  largely 
manufactured  and  imported  from  Germany,  and  protected  in  this 
country  by  United  States  patents.  A  number  of  dyewood  extract 
manufacturers  have  gone  out  of  business  owing  to  severe  competi- 
tion, but  those  who  still  remain  in  the  business  are  competitors 
against  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  serve  as  a  safeguard  on  the 
prices  of  both  the  vegetable  and  coal-tar  colors. 

It  is  believed  that  because  of  improvements  in  manufacture,  the 
same  reasoning  holds  regarding  these  extracts  as  with  tanning  ex- 
tracts, therefore  the  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  should  be  the 
rate  on  the  liquid  extract,  viz,  28°  Baume  or  under,  and  that  the 
solid,  above  28°  Baume,  should  be  five-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  the  dry  in  powder  or  any  other  form,  seven-eighths  of  1  cent 
per  pound.  This  would  represent  about  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
certainly  a  moderate  rate. 
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The  selling  prices  for  these  improved  grades  do  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  tneir  actual  value,  therefore  the  tendency  of  the  trade 
is  to  use  these  improved  grades,  such  as  the  dry  extract  (known  as 
crystals).  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  would  adjust  these 
changes  without  changing  the  proposed  bill  of  three-eighths  of  1 
cent  per  pound  based  upon  the  original  grade,  viz,  the  liquid  at  26' 
Baume  or  under.  Such  a  change  would  oe  in  keeping  and  equitable 
with  paragraph  6  of  Schedule  A  on  alizarin.    (See  Exhibit  H.) 

Europe  adopts  this  distinction  between  li(]uid  and  the  solid  fornix 
of  extract,  28°  Baume  or  less  defining  the  liquid ;  above  28°  Baume, 
the  solid.  This  28°  Baume  indicates  the  density,  meaning  that  about 
50  per  cent  is  extract  and  50  per  cent  is  water.  The  solid,  or  above 
28°  Baume,  indicates  that  this  excess  of  water  has  been  removed  and 
replaced  by  extract,  thereby  increasing  the  tinctorial  value  as  well 
as  the  money  value  in  a  pound. 

The  dry,  generally  in  a  powdered,  ground,  or  crystal  form,  is  put 
through  an  additional  process,  again  increasing  the  value  per  pound. 

These  grades  show  the  advance  made  by  manufacturers,  as  orig- 
inally all  extracts  were  made  only  in  the  liquid  form. 

These  rates  would  not  only  eq^ualize  the  various  ^ades,  but  would 
stimulate  manufacturers  to  contmue  their  work  in  improving  grades 
and  reducing  prices. 

Par.  626.— TANNING  EXTRACTS. 

W.  W.  SKIDDY,  BEPBXSENTIKG  VEGETABLE   TAKNTNTG  EXTRACT  MAK- 

UFACTU&EBS  OF  THE  T7NITED  STATES. 

Quebracho  extracts  and  chestnut  extracts  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant vegetable  tanning  materials  used  by  the  American  tanners 
to-dav. 

QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT  SUPPLY. 

The  American  tanner  has  but  two  sources  of  supply  for  his  que- 
bracho extract,  viz,  from  the  independent  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  the  New  York  Tanmng  Extract  Co.  and  the  Slam- 
ford  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  imported  extract  from  the  Ar«rec^ 
tine  Republic,  manufactured  there  and  controlled  by  the  ForestAJ 
Land,  Timber  cS;  Railwavs  Co.,  of  Ijondon,  England. 

The  Forestal  Co.,  ^vith  unlimited  capital  and  control  of  the  mami- 
facture  in  the  Argentine  and  Germany,  is  known  as  the  Quebracho 
Trust.  They  send  to  the  United  States  from  thfi  Argentine  40  tt>  ^' 
per  cent  of  their  total  manufacture,  amounting  to  from  72,000,0(^0  t  • 
100,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  (As  to  the  Forestal  Co.  bein^  a 
trust,  see  Exhibit  A.) 

Tlie  two  independent  factories  in  the  United  States  produce  fr'n: 
37,000,000  to  45,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  showing  the  imp^^rts 
to  be  about  100  per  cent  greater.     (See  Exhibit  B.) 

PRICE   OF  THIS   EXTRACT. 

Prior  to  American  competition,  the  price  per  poimd  was  much 
higher  originally,  being  4J  to  5  cents  per  poimd  in  the  liquid  torm 
containing  about  35  per  cent  of  tannm^  worth  about  one-half  i!-^' 
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value  of  solidi  containing  65  per  cent  tannin,  which  grade  is  the  one 
now  imported  and  sold  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  at  4  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  in  Europe  are  largely  governed  by  similar  conditions, 
the  largest  plant  being  in  Germany,  controlled  by  the  Forestal 
Co.  or  Trust,  three  other  smaller  plants,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Bel- 
gium, and  one  in  France,  competing,  thus  holding  the  same  relative 
position  in  Europe  as  do  the  two  American  plants  in  the  United 
St ates.     (See  Exhibit  C . ) 

WAGES. 

Wages  paid  in  the  United  States  are  from  127  to  46  per  cent 
greater  than  paid  in  the  Argentine  RepubUc.     (See  Exhibit  D.) 

TARIFF   FOR   REVENUE   AND   COMPETITION. 

The  present  tariff  rates  produce  over  $600,000  per  annum,  per- 
mitting of  about  100  per  cent  more  of  this  extract  to  be  imported 
than  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  creating  strong  competition 
between  the  home  and  foreign  manufacturers  and  stimulating  them 
to  produce  high  quality  at  low  prices.     (See  Exhibit  E.) 

OTHER  TANNING  MATERIALS. 

All  shoes  and  boots  use  sole  leather,  a  vegetable-tanned  product, 
for  the  soles  and  heels,  and  a  chrome-tanned  leather  for  the  uppers. 
These  chrome  tanning  materials  are  therefore  as  necessary  to  the 
tanner  and  the  boot  and. shoe  manufacturer  as  the  vegetable-tanned 
leather. 

These  bichromates  or  chromes  are  manufactured  in  the  Ui\ited 
States  by  two  concerns,  the  Mutual  Chemical  Co.  of  America  and 
the  National  Products  Co.  The  Mutual  Chemical  Co.  is  understood 
to  be  a  combination  of  several  originally  independent  companies. 
(See  Exhibit  F.) 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash,  which  is  one 
of  the  necessary  articles  for  chrome  tannage,  is  2i  cents  per  pound; 
under  the  present  bill,  H.  R.  3321,  reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound. 
Bichromate  of  soda,  another  of  the  necessary  articles,  now  If  cents 
per  potindy  is  reduced  in  proposed  bill  to  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

In  the  statistical  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Roj^er,  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  amount  imported  and  revenue 
r<»cr»'vcd  is  virtually  nothing,     (ftee  Exhibit  G.) 

A  duty  ma}^  be  necessary  on  chrome  products,  and  it  is  not  asked 
»r  desired  by  the  vegetable  interests  that  any  change  should  be  made, 
iut  they  do  ask  in  aU  justice,  why  discriminate  between  these  tanning 
nnierials?  When  the  reason  given  for  placing  quebracho  extract  on 
;lie  free  list  is  that  the  tanner  demanded  free  tanning  materials, 
^'hy  then  place  one  tanning  material  on  the  free  list  showing  under 
in's'^nt  conditions  a  very  large  import,  a  gotd  revenue,  lively  com- 
>etition,  and  independent  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  as 
ijrainst  ft  foreign  trust,  and  place  on  the  dutiable  list  another  tanning 
naterial  showing  at  the  present  time  no  imports,  no  revenue,  and  no 
Mmipetition,  and  no  revenue  or  competition  under  the  proposed 
change?    We  again  ask,  is  this  discrimination  just? 
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SOLID  AND   LIQUID  EXTRACTS. 

With  keen  competition  manufacturers  are  constantly  improvinij 
their  methods  ana  standards,  necessitating  chans^e  in  lanu^ag-e  and 
rates  in  tariff  laws.  The  request  of  the  vegetable  tanning  manu- 
facturers in  1909  to  make  an  adjustment  between  the  solid  and  liauiil 
extracts  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  duty  (for  in  fact 
is  was  a  reduction),  but  for  tne  purpose  of  recognizing  and  ejqualizin^ 
the  actual  difference  between  the  new  standards  in  comparison  with 
the  old. 

Extracts  originally  were  made  only  in  liquid  form,  but  new  gra(lt> 
known  as  solid  and  as  dry  extract  are  now  produced.  These  m»w 
grades  contain  a  highei  per  cent  per  pound  in  tanning  above  tbt 
contained  in  the  liquid  grade,  costing  more  money  and  bebjr  vif 
greater  value  to  the  consumer.     (See  Exhibit  II.) 

CONCLUSION. 

The  proposed  change  would — 

First,  close  up  the  manufacturers  of  quebracho  extract  in  iLe 
United  States.     (See  Exhibit  I.) 

Second.  Cause  heavy  loss  to  these  manufacturers  and  throw  <m\ 
of  work  many  hundred  men  with  families  who  have  secured  hom«^ 
partially  paid  for. 

Thiid.  Wipe  out  competition  in  the  quebracho-extract  business 
throwing  it  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  trust. 

Fourth.  Remove  a  revrenue  of  $600,000  to  the  United  Sut^ 
Government  as  well  as  competition. 

Fifth.  Cripple  the  chestnut-extract  manufacturers  of  the  S«>utL 
compelling  many  of  the  smaller  ones  to  close  up,  and  thiow  thi< 
business  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  larger  concerns,  thereby  pla^ 
ing  the  two  most  important  vegetable  tanning  materials  used  bv  ibe 
heavy  leather  tanners  into  the  nands  of  a  few  men  who  would  V  in 
absolute  control. 

Sixth.  Probably  help  some  of  the  largest  tanners  or  coinbinaii' n? 
in  the  United  States,  to  the  injury  of  the  smaller  tanners. 

Sevrentb.  Result  in  an  unjust  discrimination,  destroy  the  niin." 
but  independent  industry  in  one  line  of  tanning  materials,  favorL'^r 
a  foreign  trust,  while  aiding  the  larger  and  stronger  indu^^tn*  i^ 
another  tanning  material  witTiout  competition  and  without  revf n;.. 

Eighth.  Violate  the  Democratic  principle  th^t  a  tariff  should  I- 
for  revenue  with  healthy  competition,  not  only  for  the  smaller  liMr* 
]ndustries,  but  from  foreign  manufactuiers  as  well,  as  shown  bVii' 
amount  of  importation. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  asked  that  quebracho  extract  be  pkc"' 
on  the  dutiable  list  with  the  following  rates,  viz,  in  liquid  f"- 
(28®  Baumfi  or  less),  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  In  *" 
solid  form  (above  28°  Baumfi),  five-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  ii"| 
in  the  diy  (powdered,  granulated,or  otherwise),  seven-eighths  'f ' 
cent  per  pound,  about  19  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  prices  less  pn:?<:t 
duty  as  snown  in  Exhibit  H. 

These  rates  for  the  higher  grades  would  not  equal  the  differetf' 
between  them  and  the  hquid  at  three-eights  of  1  cent  per  pou&J- 
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These  rates  would  continue  American  manufacture,  stimulate  im- 
provements and  grades,  maintaining  the  competition  as  at  present 
with  the  foreign  trust. 

Exhibit  A. 

In  1907  the  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  of  one  of  the  American  manufacturerB 
wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  an  agreement  has  heen  made  between  several  of  the 
Quebracho  extract  manufacturers,  etc..  of  the  Ar^ntine,  as  to  ihe  fixing  of  prices  and 
ttie  selling  of  the  extract ,  and  stating  that  ''the  signing  parties  are  the  Forestal  Land, 
Timber  &  Railways  Co.,  the  Puerto  Sastre  Co.,  T.  H.  Bracht  &  Co.,  the  Puerto  Marie, 
the  Industrial  Del  Chaco  and  the  Cassados." 

In  1909  there  appeared  a  smaUpamphlet  published  in  London  by  the  Forestal  Land. 
Timber  <fe  Railways  Co.,  giving  maps,  views,  and  facts  concerning  their  business,  ana 
they  state  in  this  prospectus  that  their  chief  business  is  to  make  the  extract  from  the 
q  u  pbracho  wood .    We  quote : 

"It  is  interestinff  to  note  that  the  pioneers  of  the  quebracho  extract  industry  were 
Messrs.  Hartneck,  Portalis  and  Renner,  now  directors  of  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber  Sc 
Railways  Co. 

"The  result  of  the  labors  of  those  gentlemen  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Compania  Forestal  del  Chaco,  which  built  a  factory  at  Guillermina,  capable  of  tuminc 
out  24,000  tons  of  extract  per  annum,  some  300  miles  north  of  the  factory  which  had 
already  been  established  at  Calchaqui,  which  had  a  capacity  of  14,000  tons  yearly, 
and  they  later  on  completed  a  third  plant  with  a  capacity  of  7,000  tons  yearly  at 
Pefpiaho. 

'*The  business  of  that  company  was  taken  over  by  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber  Sc 
Railways  Co.  (Ltd. )  as  from  tne  1st  of  January,  1906.  This  company  has  now  a  share 
capital  of  1,200,000  pounds  sterling,  of  which  1,171,500  pounds  sterling  has  been 
issued,  divided  equally  into  preference  and  ordinary  shares,  besides  477,680  pounds 
Bterling  outstanding  5  ner  cent  first  mortgage  debentures.'' 

On  a  slip  placed  m  this  book  after  publication  they  say: 

"Since  this  pamphlet  was  sent  to  press,  the  Forestal  land,  Timber  &  Railways  Co. 
(Ltd.)  has  purchased  $1,500,000  paper  ^or  say,  130,000  pounds  sterling)  of  6  per  cent 
6r8t  mortgage  debentures  of  La  Sociedaa  Quebrachales  Fusionados,  at  90,  and  secured 
at  the  same  time  the  consignment  of  the  total  production  of  the  Fusionados  extract 
for  the  next  seven  years.*' 

The  Review  of  the  River  Plate  (a  trade  paper  published  in  Buenos  Aires),  under  date 
of  June  16,  1911,  presents  the  report  of  tne  directors  to  the  stockholders  for  the  year 
1910,  and  states: 

"The  company  has  taken  a  substantial  participation  in  the  capital  of  the  Ocampo 
Railway  Co.,  which  owns  36  kilometers  of  permanent  way  between  the  port  of  Ocampo 
and  the  terminus  of  the  company's  Malberti  Railway,  together  with  rolling  stock,  an 
investment  which  will  conduce  to  the  economical  working  of  the  Campo  Redondo 
factory.  The  directors  have  been  advised  by  cable  that  the  long-deferred  arrange- 
ment with  the  Fusionados  Co.  has  been  completed,  and  they  await  fuller  mail  particu- 
lars." 

The  Fusionados  Co.  and  Hardy  &  Co.  were  the  largest  and  strongest  competitors 
the  Forestal  Co.  had  in  the  Argentine,  and  now  they  own  or  control  them  both. 

In  1912,  at  their  stockholders'  meeting  in  London,  they  issued  a  statement,  with  a 
balance  sheet  (a  copy  of  which  we  have)  snowing  a  profit  of  over  £429,000.  They  also 
declared  for  1911  dividends,  the  same  as  previous  year,  1910,  viz,  14  per  cent  on  their 
preferred  stock  and  24  per  cent  on  their  ordinary  or  common  stock. 

Next  to  the  Argentine  the  largest  manufacturing  interest  of  this  extract  is  found 
in  Germany  and  was  started  some  years  ago  in  Hamburg  by  Mr.  Herman  Renner. 
This  gentleman,  as  already  shown,  is  a  director  in  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber  &  Rail- 
wrays  Co.,  and  we  now  quote  from  a  Hamburg  paper  of  October  28, 1912,  as  follows: 
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'*The  principal  object  of  the  extraordinary  stockholders'  meeting  held  on  October 
28  was  the  proposition  to  accept  an  amalgamation  of  interests  with  tne  Forestal  Land, 
Timber  &.  Kailways  Co.  (Ltd.),  London.  The  presiding  officer  was  Herr  Geh.  Kommer- 
rieurat.  Dr.  Ing.  Carl  Delius  opened  the  meeting  with  the  statement  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  felt  sure  that  the  amalgamation  of  interests  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
iluireholders.    The  principal  points  ot  the  contract  were  as  follows: 
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''  *  We  conclude  on  January  1,  1913,  an  amal^mation  of  interest  with  Uie  Forctt^l 
Land,  Timber  <&  Railways  Co.  (Ltd.),  by  handing  over  our  total  profit*  including  :h' 
dividends,  received  from  our  ownership  of  Forestal  shares  and  otner  participalioiL'-  .t 
connection  with  the  Forestal  Co. 

**  *The  Renner  Co.  continues  its  preseiit  and  absolutely  independent  or^nixatK^u 
we  in  return  are  to  receive  a  payment,  which  shall  be  governed  by  the  di%"ideDd  faid 
on  the  common  and  preferred  shares  of  the  Forestal.  Calculating  the  dividend  of !'» 
per  cent  paid  for  the  past  two  years  on  the  fully  paid-in  capital,  said  payment  vt/uld 
amount  to  1,940,000  marks  a  year. 

**  *  Every  reduction  of  1  per  cent  would  be  equal  to  a  decrease  of  100,000  marl* 
every  addition  of  1  per  cent  would  represent  an  increase  of  80,000  mark?,  but  in  in- 
case shall  the  payment  of  the  Forestal  Co.  exceed  two  and  one-half  millions  yearly 

**  *  We  to  receive  10  per  cent  of  all  special  reserves,  but  said  amounts  shall  be  J»- 
ducted  whenever  said  reserves  later  on  are  paid  out  in  the  shape  of  dividends. 

**  *  We  bind  ourselves  not  to  sell  any  of  our  "participations  "  without  the  conwrrt  •»< 
the  Forestal.  .This  condition  does  not  include  the  11,669  preferred  Forestal  and  9,n'J4 
common  shares,  procured  last  year,  with  which  we  can  act  as  we  please. 

"  *Any  profit  we  may  make  by  a  sale  of  these  shares  does  not  belong  to  the  Fonrtil 
Co.,  but  to  our  stockholders;  we  have  also  reserved  to  ourselves  the  ownership  of  a  f|^- 
cial  reserve  fund  of  600,000  marks  set  aside  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  supplfio*  at 
to  our  dividends  in  special  instances. 

** '  This  agreement  has  been  made  for  a  period  of  10  years  and  can  be  mutually  »:sd- 
celed  by  giA'ing  notice  six  months  in  advance — earliest  per  January  1,  1920.  by  th^ 
payment  of  £30,000  as  a  compensation. 

"  *  The  compensation  of  a  cancellation  for  1921  is  reduced  to  £25,000  and  f«jr  11*- 
to  £20,000. 

*'*The  legal  settlement  of  disputes  shall  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  En0i*h 
auditors  Deloitte,  Plender,  Grifliths  &  Co.,  and  the  Re\-ision  Treuhand  A.  G.  B^'tIxl 

"*As  a  public  indication  of  the  amalgamation  of  interests,  we  propose  the  *''r*- 
plementaiy  election  of  Mr.  C.  Hartneck,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Forestal  Co.,  a** 
member  of  our  executive  committee. 

"  'We,  ourselves,  are  represented  on  the  board  of  the  Forestal  Co.  by  ourprend.LT 
Herr  Kommerzieurat,  ana  Herman  Renner.'" 

The  stockholders  accepted  the  agreement  unanimously  by  acclamation;  in  the  sim^ 
way  Mr.  Hartneck  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  a  stockholder,  whether  the  possibility  exists,  tn  n^eh"? 
for  the  current  year  a  considerably  higher  dividend,  the  presiding  officer  rtatrd  th^* 
taking  as  a  basis  the  result  of  the  past  nine  months,  it  is  believed  that  at  least  ih»  s^r  e 
dividend  as  the  one  paid  last  year  will  be  distributed. 

But  at  the  last  moment  he  could  not  say  whether  a  larger  dividend  could  bo  t>.-:  1, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  the  result  of  the  remaining  three  monthf  ar<i 
further,  nobody  could  tell  whether  some  complication  in  reference  to  the  p'.'h'ic: 
situation  may  arise. 

In  regard  to  the  future  prospect  of  the  Forestal  Co.,  the  president,  Mr.  Rei  ''♦r 
stated  that  the  present  year  was  of  less  interest  for  said  company  than  the  yean  1^'.' 
and  1914. 

The  outlook  for  the  year  1913  could  be  called  extraordinarily  favorable,  N^<t  'S-* 
there  have  ))een  made  such  large  sales  of  extract  that  it  is  believed  that  the  avt-..*^ 
dividend  of  19  per  cent— paid  for  some  years  past — ^is  safe.  In  the  futun?  alao  wr  rx  • 
count  upon  receiving  the  same  good  dividends  regularly. ,  .         . 

In  reply  to  a  further  question,  the  speaker  gave  the  additional  information  ilia* '"' 
stockholders'  meeting  of  the  Forestal  Co.  waa  taking  place  on  October  28,  at  3.30  p  i. 
in  London,  and  in  that  way  all  formalities  in  reference  to  the  amalgamation  of  irt.^n .-; 
were  settled  on  the  same  day. 

Again  we  quote  from  the  Financial  Times,  of  London,  under  date  of  Septan .'.•: 
25,  1P12: 

"The  Financial  Times,  referring  to  the  reported  amalgamaticm  of  the  Santo  f* 
Land  Co.  with  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber  &  Railways  Co.,  remarks  that  thip  v.. 
enable  them,  if  the  project  is  realized,  to  keep  up  the  present  price  of  qwbn.t.  . 
the  working  of  which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  two  companies.*' 

These  statements  are  certainly  convincing  as  showing  the  control  of  this  busi:ie» 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  company,  and  in  order  to  insure  complete  contrv*'.  t'-ojr 
must  either  secure  or  destroy  the  American  manufacturing  intereeta.  whirb  '.bf 
United  States  Government  can  accomplish  for  them  by  any  tariff  changes  that  w-l 
cripple  the  home  manufacture. 

Mr.  Klipstein  during  the  hearings  in  1909  before  the  Ways  and  Means  rotrmii'i#»r 
uildertook  to  deny  a  statement  made  by  ^fr.  Skiddy  that  there  had  been  a  trust  ftffn»c 
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in  Argentina  in  1907  to  control  the  price  of  quebracho  extract,  and  his  denial  was  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Skidd y  states  that  there  was  formed  a  trust  in  Argentina  in  1907  to  control 
the  price  of  quebracho  extract.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manufacturers  of  quebracho 
extract,  in  view  of  the  impending  panic,  tried  to  form  a  combination  to  prevent 
enormous  losses,  but  the  panic  was  too  severe  and  the  combine  went  to  pieces,  and  the 
price  of  2i  cents  per  pound  for  quebracho  extract,  as  mentioned  in  our  first  statement, 
was  the  result.  The  Argentina  makers  of  extract  had  to  take  their  panic  medicine 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Note  that  the  price  went  to  2^  cents  per  pound  in  1907,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Klipstein,* 
which  was  prior  to  their  purchase  of  jS130,000  of  the  Fusionados  Co. 

[From  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate,  Mar.  28, 1913  ] 

Extraordinary  meetings  of  shareholders  of  the  Santa  Fe  Land  Co.  and  the  Forestal 
Land  Co.  were  neld  in  Condon  on  February  21,  when  the  sale  of  the  former  company 
to  the  latter  was  approved  b^  both  groups  of  shareholders,  very  little  discussion 
having  taken  place.  The  chairmen  of  the  compajiies  both  gave  very  full  particulars 
concerning  the  respective  properties,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Santa  Fe  Co.  said  that 
in  dealing  with  the  amalgamation  they  had  to  find  out  what  were  the  comparative 
values  of  the  assets  of  the  two  companies,  and  said  that  of  the  Santa  Fe  Co.  was  some*> 
thing  like  £4,000,000  while  the  Forestal  was  something  like  £6,000,000. 

[From  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate,  Mar.  7, 1913.] 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  fusion  of  interests  with  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber  & 
Railways  Co.  (Ltd.),  tine  board  of  the  Santa  Fe  Land  Co.  (Ltd.)  have  issued  a  circular 
to  the  shareholders  giving  the  following  information:  "For  the  administrative  conven-. 
ience  of  both  companies  provision  is  made  in  the  proposed  agreement  for  the  sale  to 
tlie  Forestal  Co.  to  take  place  as  at  July  1,  1912,  and  the  Santa  Fe  shareholders  will 
receive  a  dividend  of  6i  per  cent,  being  at  the  rate  of  12J  per  cent  per  annum,  in 
respect  of  the  half  year  ended  December  31,  1912.  This  diviaend  will  take  the  place 
of  the  interim  dividend  of  2^  per  cent  hitherto  paid  by  the  Santa  Fe  Co.  in  May. 
The  Forestal  ordinary  and  participating  preferred  shares  which  will  be  allotted  to 
the  Santa  Fe  Co.  will  rank  for  dividend  as  from  January  1,  1913,  in  respect  of  the 
profits  of  the  Forestal  Co.  applicable  to  the  financial  year  commencing  on  that  date.** 


Exhibit  B. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 


9nf. 

911 
•IIIV 


Wood  received  and 
amount  of  extract 
same  represents  each 
Oovemment  fiscal 
year. 


Wood  re- 
ceived in 
the  United 
States,  per 

Depart- 
ment Com- 
merce and 
Labor. 


Tons. 

87,838 
67,310 
48,871 
r>6, 113 
80, 210 
64.703 
68,174 


Represents 
in  solid  ex- 
tract. 


Pounds. 

49,189,280 

37.093,600 

27,367.700 

37.023/280 

44,917.000 

36.238.720 

38,177,400 


Solid  extract  imported 
into  the  United  States 
and  the  tons  of  wood 
same  represents  each 
Government  fiscal 
year. 


Solid  extracts 

imported 

into  the 

United 

States,  per 

Department 

Commerce 

and  Labor. 


Pounds. 

43,980,707 

76,479,846 

62,593,671 

99.108,284 

90,483.570 

77,606,700 

74.239,715 


Represents 

total  wood 

used  for 

same. 


Tons. 
78,553 
136,572 
111,774 
176,979 
161,578 
138,584 
132.571 


Excess  of 
extract  im- 
ported and 
wood  used 
for  same 
above  that 
used  for 
manufac- 
ture in 
United 
States. 


Per  cent. 


102.8 
128.7 
167.7 
10L4 
114.2 
94.4 


Fmm  above  table  the  average  amount  in  tons  of  extract  in  solid  form  manufactured 
a  the  United  States,  represented  by  the  tons  of  wood  received,  shows  17,200  tons 
xer  annuiUy  and  the  amount  in  tons  of  solid  extract  imported  into  the  United  States 
iuring  the  same  pehod  shows  an  average  of  33,500  tons,  the  average  percentage  per 
inDum  of  the  imports  over  home  manuracture  being  94  per  cent. 
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Exhibit  C. 

Mr.  Elipstein  in  1909  stated  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  a  brief  which 
was  pubbshed,  that  the  price  used  to  be  4^  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and  generally 
imported  in  the  form  of  the  liquid  extract. 

Mr.  Klipstein  in  this  statement  is  referring  back  prior  to  the  time  of  solid  extract. 
and  before  the  full  growth  of  the  American  competition,  but  this  competition  when 
realized  caused  a  reduction  from  4^  or  5  cents  for  liquid  at  35  per  cent  tan,  to  4  cent*. 
the  present  price,  for  solid  at  65  per  cent  tan  (worth  almost  double  the  price  of  ihi- 
liquid),  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  selling  Liquid  without  American  competitiun 
at  a  price  that  would  equal  for  the  solid  9.8  .cents  that  they  are  selling  to-day  for  4 
cents.    Why  should  not  prices  advance  again  without  competition? 


ExHinrr  D. 

On  the  30th  day  of  August,  1912,  the  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  of  one  of  the  Ameiiran 
manufacturers  supplied  information  to  certain  questions: 

Question  No.  1.  What  is  the  wage  per  day  or  month  of  the  ordinary  laborer  at  a 
quebracho  factory  in  the  Argentine? 

Answer.  The  wage  of  the  ordinary  laborer  in  the  Chaco  is  about  $20  per  month 

Note. — In  this  country  the  ordinary  laborer  receives  $1.75  per  day,  about  127i  p<»r 
cent  higher. 

Question  No.  2.  What  are  the  wages  per  day  or  month  of  a  more  intelligent  man, 
Boch  as  bosses,  etc.? 

Answer.  The  wages  of  a  more  intelligent  man,  such  as  a  foreman,  is  about  $40  per 
month,  or  perhaps' $50. 

Note. — ^The  wage  of  such  men  in  this  country  is  from  $2.75  to  $3  per  day,  ab'>ui 
56  per  cent  higher. 

Question  No.  3.  What  are  the  wages  per  day  or  month  of  still  higher  class  of  mechanic^ 
or  engineers  who  have  to  be  imported  to  that  country? 

Answer.  About  $80  a  month. 

Note. — In  this  country  from  $4  to  $4.50  a  day,  about  46  per  cent  higher. 


ExHTBrr  E. 
As  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  competition  the  present  rate  should  be  retained. 


Total  money 

received  by 

present  rates  on 

the  actual 

imports  each 

year,  viz,  f  cent 

per  pound  (} 

per  cent  on 

account 

imports). 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1012 


S573,596.84 
469,452.52 
743,312.13 
678,626.82 
682,050.25 
556,797.85 


Total  money  re- 
ceived at  a  rate 

of  I  cent  per 

pound  on  total 

used  in  United 

States  by  adding 

to  actual 

imports  the 

amount 

manufactured 

in  United 

States  (I  on  aU). 


$428,150.40 
337,355.37 
510,493.36 
507,754.41 
426,901.41 
421.564.33 


Lobs  id  reri*:  ne 

to  the  Go«xn> 

ment  «veD  h  v 

having  totAi 

oonsufflptior. 

imported  al  | 

cents  nor  pouiki 

aoahome 

mannftctuT? 

wiped  oat  sn& 

nocomprtiiidc 
(loss). 


$145. 4i^  *♦ 

132.  •'T  - 
23i>K> 

^7!  ♦. 


ITli. 


Exhibit  F. 

8ome  years  ago  chrome  was  manufactured  by  the  Mutual  Chemical  Co.,  the  F»al- 
timore  Chrome  Works,  the  H.  Bower  Chemical  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  B^s*'" 
Chrome  Co.  About  1908  the  Mutual  Chemical  Co.  of  America  was  organized,  it  Km 
eenerally  understood  that  it  was  a  uniting  of  the  above-named  companies.  Ti<^ 
facts  can  unquestionably  be  verified  by  any  mercantile  agency  and  a  report  ?c^urec 
by  any  subscriber. 

The  Mutual  Chemical  Co.  of  America  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  with  a  capi"i« 
of  $4,000,000. 
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Exhibit  G. 

(StatisticAl  tftbles  prepared  by  Mr.  Daniel  Q.  Roper,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.] 

65.  BICHROMATE  AND  CHROMATE  OF  POTASH. 


• 

Item. 

Wilson  tariff, 
1806. 

Diagley 
tariff,  1905. 

Payne  tariff. 

Estimates  for 
a  12-month 

1910 

1912 

period  under 
H.R.3321. 

Imports: 

Qaaotity  (Doonds) 

1,444,716 

$129,339 

$0,088 

$32,335 

25  per  cent. 

25.00 

55,864 
$3,433 
$0,061 
$1,676 
3c.  per  lb. 

48.82 

877,151 

$43,037 

$0,049 

$19,736 

24,094 

$2,273 

$0,094 

$542 

2ic.  per  lb. 

23.85 

50,000 

Value 

$3,600 

Avfv^im  unit ...... 

$0,072 

Duties 

$500 

Rate 

Ic.  per  lb. 

Equivalent  ad  valorem  (per 
cent) 

45.86 

13.89 

68.  BICHROMATE  AND  CHROMATE  OF  SODA. 


(mports: 

Quantity  (pounds) 

Value 

Average  unit 

Duties 

Rate. 

Equivalent  ad  valorem  (per 
cent) 


656,631 

$38,103 

$0,068 

$9,526 

25  per  cent. 

25.00 


113,562 

$5,449 

$0,048 

$2,271 

2c.  per  lb. 

41.68 


2,664,317 

$101,687 

$0,088 

$47,240 


46.46 


Ifo.  per  lb. 


12,000 

$900 

$0,076 

$90 

fcperlb. 

10.00 


^  Does  not  include  $401  on  which  the  duty  was  remitted. 


Exhibit  H. 
See  samples  of  extracts  in  small  bottles  submitted  with  this  brief. 


Exhibit  I. 

The  statement  having  been  made  by  officers  of  the  New  York  Tanning  Extract 
Co.  and  the  Stamford  Manufacturing  Co.  that  the  proposed  placing  of  quebracho 
extract  on  the  free  list  would  close  up  that  line  of  manufacture  in  this  country  has 
been  verified  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Klipstein,  the  representative  of  the  Forestal  Trust.  In 
a  letter  written  by  him  within  a  month  to  a  Kepresent-ative  in  Washington  he  says: 

"Mr.  Skiddy  is  correct  in  stating  that  free  quebracho  would  render  the  manufac- 
ture of  quebracho  extract  in  the  United  States  impossible." 

The  foreign  manufacturer  therefore  admits  that  this  statement  of  the  American 
manufacturers  is  true.  Mr.  Klipstein  failed  to  add,  however,  that  this  would  place 
the  business  in  the  hands  of  this  one  company  which  he  represents. 


Par.  627.— TAPIOCA  FLOUE. 

STEIN,  HIBSH  k  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  AND  OTHERS. 

Tlie  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Gentlemen  :  Tapioca  flour  should  remain  on  the  free  list,  where  it 
appears  now  under  paragraph  627. 

Tapioca  is  made  from  roots  grown  cliiefly  in  Java  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  There  are  none  raised  in  the  United  States.  It  is  raw 
inat^^rial  used  in  the  main  for  food  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

It  does  not  compete  with  any  domestic  product. 
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It  can  easily  be  proven  that  tapioca  flour  does  not  interfere  with 
com  starch  or  potato  starch  industries  in  the  United  States.  It  can 
not  compete  with  com  starch;  they  are  totally  different  articles.  To 
begin  with,  the  average  price  of  tapioca  flour  is  $3.25  per  100  pounds 
at  seaboard,  against  the  present  price  of  com  starch  of  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co.  (Com  Starch  Tmst)  of  $2.02  per  100  pounrLj, 
freight  paid  to  eastern  States.  Or  deUvered  in  the  Middle  West 
(Chicago  points)  tapioca  costs  $3.50,  against  $1.85  per  100  pounds  for 
corn  starch. 

Tapioca  flour  is  the  raw  product  from  which  pearl  and  flake  tapiocas 
are  made. 

During  1912  approximately  52,000,000  pounds  of  all  kiads  of 
tapiocas  were  imported  into  the  United  States;  of  these,  about 
15,702,000  pounds  were  in  the  form  of  flake  and  pearl,  shipped  from 
the  Straits  Settlements;  about  9,000,000  pounds  came  from  Java  in 
the  form  of  pearl  and  flake;  over  11,200,000  pounds  in  the  shapt*  of 
tapioca  flour  was  used  exclusively  for  food  purposes;  about  12,320,000 
pounds  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  envelope  gums;  about 
3,798,000  pounds  were  used  for  textile  and  other  purposes. 

In  other  words,  about  36,000,000  pounds  of  tapioca  in  one  form  *»r 
another  are  used  for  food. 

Tapioca  gum. — ^As  referred  to  above,  12,320,000  pounds  of  tapiocd 
flour  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  envelope  and  postal  gum.  This 
product  can  not  be  satisfactorily  manufactured  from  any  other  raw 
material.  This  gum  does  not  compete  with  any  other  American 
product.  If  not  made  here,  it  will  be  imported  from  England,  clusiii? 
the  tapioca-gum  industry  here. 

The  only  real  advocate  for  a  duty  on  tapioca  flour  is  the  Corn 
Products  Co.,  known  as  the  Starch  TYust. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  tapioca  flour  is  not  a  starrh. 
in  the  case  of  Chew  Hing  Lung  v.  Wise,  collector.  (See U.S. Report-, 
vol.  176,  October  term,  1899.) 

It  has  been  stated  that  tapioca  flour  competes  with  potato  stanh 
This  is  not  true,  because  the  full  annual  production  of  about  \A,\W 
tons  of  potato  starch  in  the  United  States  has  continued,  excepting: 
in  years  of  poor  potato  crops,  selling  at  4^  cents  per  pound  at  present, 
and  frequently  at  over  5  cents  per  pound,  as  against  an  avera^  pri^'^ 
of  3i  cents  per  pound  for  tapioca  flour.  Holland  and  German  potato 
starch  alone  compete  with  this  American  product.  About  6,(K<» 
to  7,000  tons  of  potato  starch  from  these  countries  were  importoi 
in  1912  for  textile  purposes. 

Why  are  consumers  not  buying  tapioca  flour  at  more  than  1  cent 
per  pound  below  the  price  of  potato  starch  ?  Because  tapioca  flour 
wiU  not  do  the  work  of  potato  starch. 

Tapioca  flour  has  found  a  unique  place  for  itself  by  virtue  of  cer- 
tain properties  which  no  other  product  possesses. 

The  foflowing  names  were  appended  to  the  above:  Stein,  Hir?h 
&  Co.,  J.  H.  Recknagle  &  Son,  James  W.  Phyfe  &  Co.,  L.  littlejoha 
&  Son,  Burch-Kane  Co.  (Inc.),  Abe  Stein  &  Co.,  Winter,  Son  &  Co., 
and  Rutger,  Bleecker  &  Co.,  all  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Perkins 
Glue  Co.,  of  Lansdale,  Pa. 
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Par,  629.— TEA. 

WSIOHT  ft  GRAHAM  CO.,  NSW  YORK,  BY  WILLIAM  J.  WRIGHT,  PRESIDENT. 

AND  OTHERS. 

May  13,  1913.     . 
Senator  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^ 

The  Senate,  Washington^  D,  C, 

% 

A   NEW  PROTECTIVE   DUTY   IN    THE   FREE   UST. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  undersigned  distributors  of  tea,  represent- 
ing over  75  per  cent  of  the  package  tea  interests  of  the  United  States, 
respectfully  request  consideration  and  amendment  of  the  above 
paragraph  by  your  honorable  committee,  for  the  paragraph  as  now 
constructed  proposes  to  levy  a  duty  not  heretofore  imposed  on  usual 
containers,  wliich  are  worthless  after  the  contents  are  removed. 

Under  this  paragraph  tea  will  be  the  only  aiticle  on  the  free  list 
to  have  a  special  duty  on  its  containers,  which  is  indirectly  taxing 
an  article  which  is  supposed  to  come  in  free,  simply  because  it  is 
imnorted  in  its  most  suitable  container. 

We  submit  that  unusual  or  valuable  containers  of  articles  in  the 
free  list  are  amply  provided  for  by  the  administrative  section  (sec. 
*i,  subsec.  R)  covei'ing  usual  and  unusual  containers,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  tax  on  containers  that  are  valueless  when  emptied. 

We  request  that  paragraph  620  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Tea  and  tea  plants:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  conBtnied  to 
repeal  or  impair  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  impure  and  im wholesome  tea/'  approved  March  2,  1897,  and  any  act  amendatory 
thereof. 

(The  following  firms  signed  the  above:  Wright  &  Graham  Co., 
New  York,  Wm.  J.  Wright,  president;  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co., 
John  C.  Juliring,  president;  Seeman  Bros.;  Chap  in  &  Adams  Co., 
C.  S.  Chapin,  president,  Boston,  Mass.;  Alexander  H.  BiU  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.;  Spiller  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Charles  &  Co.;  Ridg- 
way's  (Inc.),  W.  A.  W.  Melvile,  vice  president;  M.  Fitzsimons, 
agent  for  Lipton's  tea.) 


HAAS,  BABTTCH  k  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  16, 1913, 
Senator  Geokge  C.  Perkins, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  perusing  copy  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  House 
bill  of  April  7,  1913,  we  are  surprised  to  note  on  free  list  (para- 
graph 631)  that  tea  imported  in  containers  of  less  than  5  pounds 
afaiall  be  dutiable.  Believing  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  this 
paragraph,  we  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  same  and  trust 
you  will  exercise  your  influence  toward  the  amending  of  paragraph 
631  of  the  free  list.  It  is  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  a  revenue 
item;  it  is  a  tax  on  a  food  product,  and  it  is  the  only  tax  of  that 
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kind  on  the  free  list.  As  a  revenue  item,  the  total  will  be  incon- 
siderable to  tax  an  article  of  food  (that  does  not  conffict  with  home 
Eroducts),  for  the  small  revenue  obtainable  is  not  likely  to  be  passed 
y  you  after  due  consideration,  tea  being  liable  to  deterioration 
from  exposure,  and  on  account  of  its  readily  absorbing  foreign 
odors,  requires  to  be  packed  in  tins  or  tea  lead.  To  import  tea 
in  packages  containing  less  than  5  pounds  is  the  only  sanitair 
method  for  its  distribution,  and  we  are  much  surprised  to  find  that 
tea  was  the  only  article  on  the  free  list  where  containers  were  made 
dutiable.  The  proviso  that  packages  of  5  pounds  or  over  will  be 
free  from  a  tax  is  distinctly  class  legislation,  and  you  will  recognize 
that  to  tax  a  buyer  of  quarter-pound,  half-pound,  or  pound  pack- 
ages, while  the  5-pound  purchaser  will  be  free,  is  hardly  just  or  in 
accord  with  our  country's  policy  of  taxation. 

We  trust  you  will  give  this  matter  your  best  consideration  and 
that  paragraph  631  is  revised  before  the  new  tariff  bill  is  finally 
passed. 


SEEHAH  BROS.,  HEW  yORX,  K.  Y. 

New  York,  May  2S^  191S, 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Com/mittee^  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  an  addition  to  brief  forwarded  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  under  date  of  May  13,  1913,  as  per 
attached  copy,  we  respectfully  draw  your  attention  to  the  wording 
of  the  Democratic  platform,  as  follows : 

Articles  entering  into  competition  with  trust-controlled  products  should  \^ 
put  upon  the  free  list. 

We  submit  that  the  said  usual  containers  of  tea,  which  are  worth- 
less when  emptied,  such  as  lead  foil  and  plain  tin  containers,  are  trust- 
controlled  in  this  country. 

Certainly  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Democratic  Party  that  sach 
containers  be  taxed,  such  a  tax  never  having  been  imposed"  under  an; 
of  the  protective  Republican  tariff  bills. 

We  agree  that  containers  that  are  valuable  when  emptied  should 
be  taxed,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  administrative 
section  (sec.  3,  subsec.  R),  covering  usual  and  unusual  containers  wi'.i 
not  positively  tax  valuable  containers,  we  respectfully  submit  that 
paragraph  629,  amended  as  follows,  will  certainly  tax  the  fancy  eon- 
tainers,  which  apparently  it  is  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  tax* 

Tea  and  tea  plants:  Provided,  That  the  cans,  boxes,  or  other  container*  «•' 
tea,  lacquered  or  printed  by  any  process  of  lithography  whatever.  pacl;«l  " 
packages  of  less  than  5  pounds  each,  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  chanrfj^  ' 
thereon  if  imported  empty:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contar**! 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  impair  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  '•A's  i  ♦ 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  impure  and  unwholesome  tea,"  approved  Maro^.  - 
1897,  and  any  act  amendatory  thereof. 
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6E0&6E   F.   HITCHELL,    WASHINaXOK,    D.    C,    ON    BEHALF    OF    THE    TEA 

MEBCHANTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  5, 1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committeey  United  States  Senate. 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  tea  merchants  of  the  United  States  who 
have  complained  to  me,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Canadian  tariff  on  tea : 

"Tea  imported  direct  from  the  country  of  origin  and  tea  pur- 
chased in  bond  in  the  United  Kingdom,  free.  Tea  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  ad  valorem  10  per  cent." 

Under  this  provision  Canadian  merchants  have  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  tea  merchants  in  this  country  for  the  reason  that  while 
they  may  ship  tea  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  tea  shipped  by  our 
merchants  into  Canada  must  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Practically  every  country  in  the  world  has  a  duty  on  tea, 
and  for  many  of  these  countries  which  are  not  producers  of  tea  to  be 
allowed  to  ao  unrestricted  business  in  this  country  is  certainly  not 
giving  the  importers  and  packers  here  equal  opportunities,  because 
foreign  labor  is  so  much  cheaper. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  propriety  of  incorporating  into  the 
new  tariff  act  the  provision  in  the  Canadian  tariff  act  as  to  the 
imposition  of  the  duty  upon  tea  not  imported  direct  from  the  country 
of  origin  is  recommended. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  paragraph  630  of  the  Under- 
wood tariff  bill  be  amended  by  adding,  after  the  word  "  tea  "  and 
before  the  words  "  and  tea  plants,"  in  the  first  line,  the  words  "  im- 
ported direct  from  the  country  of  origin,"  so  that  the  paragraph  as 
amended  will  read  as  follows : 

Tea  imported  direct  from  the  country  of  origin  and  tea  plants :  Provided,  That 
the  cans,  boxes,  or  other  containers  of  tea  packed  In  packages  of  less  than  5 
pounds  each  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  chargeable  thereon  if  imported  empty: 
Provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  of 
impair  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
Impure  and  unwholesome  tea,"  approved  March  2,  1807,  and  any  act  amendatory 
thereof. 

I  also  suggest  that  a  paragraph  be  added  to  the  dutiable  list  pro- 
viding that  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  teas  imported  from  countries 
other  than  the  country  of  origin. 


TWIK    CITY    COFFEE    KOASTEKS'    ASSOCIATION,    ST.    PAUL    AND    MINNE- 
APOLIS,  MINN. 

Twin  City,  Minn.,  June  2, 191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Si3iMON8, 

Chairman  Finance  CommAttee^  United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  members  of  the  Twin  City  Coffee 
Roasters'  Association,  who  are  also  importers  and  jobbers  of  tea,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  a  10  per  cent  duty  on  teas  from  countries  other 
than  the  country  of  growth  should  be  placed,  and  would  suggest  to 
your  honorable  committee  that  paragraph  630  of  the  Underwood 
tariff  bill  be  amended  by  adding  after  the  word  "  tea  "  and  before  the 
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words  "  and  tea  plants,"  in  the  first  line,  the  words  "  imported  direct 
from  the  country  of  origin,"  so  that  the  paragraph  as  amended  will 
read  as  follows: 

Tea  imported  direct  from  the  country  of  origin  and  tea  plants :  Provided,  That 
the  cans,  boxes,  or  other  containers  of  tea  packed  In  packages  of  less  than  5 
pounds  each  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  chargeable  thereon  if  imported  empty : 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or 
Impair  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
Impure  and  unwholesome  tea,"  approved  March  2,  1897,  and  any  act  amendatory 
thereof. 

We  also  suggest  that  a  paragraph  be  added  to  the  dutiable  list 
providing  that  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  teas  imported  trom  coun- 
tries other  than  the  country  of  origin. 

(The  above  communication  was  signed  by  Greggs  Cooper  &  Co., 
Foley  Bros.  &  Kelly,  Atwood  &  Co.,  W.  B.  &  W.  G.  Jordan,  J.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  S.  H.  Holstad  &  Co.,  Green  &  De  Laittor  Co.,  Winston 
Harper  Fisher  Co.) 

TEA  IHPDBTERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  BY  7.  A.  FOLQEB  ft  CO.,  AND 

OTHERS. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chaimhan  of  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Sir:  We,  tea  importers  of  San  Francisco,  respectfully  invite  your 
attention  to  the  present  discriminating  condition  of  permittingr  tea 
from  Canada  entering  this  country  free  from  duty,  while  a  dutv  <»f 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  assessed  on  tea  shipped  from  the  Unites! 
States  into  Canada.  This  unfair  situation  enables  the  Canadian  mer- 
chant to  enter  into  competition  and  find  a  market  for  lar^  quanti- 
ties  of  tea  in  the  northern  tier  of  States,  and  particularly  m  Alaska, 
where  freight  rates  are  favorable,  and  bars  the  American  merchant 
from  entering  into  competition  in  Canadian  territory. 

We  protest  against  the  continuance  of  this  unfair  condition,  an«i 
submit,  as  a  fair  measure,  that  there  should  be  a  change  in  our  tariff 
to  the  effect  that  tea  from  country  of  orig^in  shall  be  free,  while  ttu 
from  countries  other  than  country  of  origin  shall  be  subject  to  % 
duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(The  above  was  signed  by  J.  A.  Folger  &  Co. ;  A.  J.  Brandenst^'in 
&  Co.;  McCarthy  Bros.;  Jones-Thierlmch  Co.;  A.  Schilling  &  Co.: 
Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co.;  Hill  &  Co.;  Leege  &  Haskins:  Tilunann  i 

Bendel,  C.  N.  Schmidt,  vice  president; Co.;  Willman  Peck 

&  Co.,  B.) 

TEA  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  106-108  WATER 
STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  RY  JAMES  M.  MONTGOMERY,  PRSSIDXNT. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  IS,  1913, 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Tea  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 
respectfully  urges  the  Senate  Conmaittee  on  Finance  to  avail  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  remedy  a  situation  involving  injustice  to  all 
merchants  of  the  United  States  in  the  handling  of  tea. 
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Since  Congress  placed  tea  on  the  free  list  12  years  ago  the  tea 
merchants  of  Europe  and  Canada  have  been  entirely  unhampered  in 
competing  on  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  while  our  merchants 
have  been  prohibited  from  shipping  tea  into  those  countries  by 
reason  of  tariff  exactions  varying  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  as 
much  as  8  cents  a  pound. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  competition  all  merchants  of  the  United 
States  located  within  100  miles  of  the  border  line  are  compelled  to 
witness  the  trade  which  naturally  belongs  to  their  territory  taken 
away  from  them  and  their  sections  flooded  by  foreign  competition, 
against  which  our  Government  places  no  restrictions. 

We  therefore  most  emphatically  urge  the  adoption  of  the  following 

amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  now  unaer  consideration  by  the  Senate 

Committee  on  Finance: 

Teas  imported  direct  from  the  country  of  origin,  free. 
Tea  from  all  other  countries,  ad  valorem  10  per  cent. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 


THE  TEA  ft  COFFEE  TBADE  JOUBKAL,  79  WALL  STREET,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T., 

BT  WILLIAM  H.  UEEBS,  EDITOR. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1913. 
F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  If  possible,  there  ought  to  be  a  clause  in  the  new  tariff 
act  eaualizing  the  trade  conditions  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  relative  to  tea  and  coffee  by  providing  for  a  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  coming  into  the  United  States  from 
all  coimtries  except  the  country  of  origm. 

This,  I  think,  will  become  clear  to  you  when  you  know  that  Cana- 
dian tariff  on  tea  reads  as  follows: 

Tea  imported  direct  from  the  country  of  origin  and  tea  purchased  in  bond  in  the 
Tnited  Kingdom,  free.    Tea  not  otherwise  provided  for    *    *    *    ad  valorem  10  per 

Pent. 

Tliis  provision  gives  Canadian  tea  merchants  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  tea  merchants  of  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that 
while  the  Canadian  tea  packers  may  ship  tea  into  this  country  free 
ot  duty,  tea  shipped  by  our  merchants  into  Canada  must  pay  duty 
at  tlio  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Canadian  merchants  are  thus 
^nfiblod  to  compete  with  American  merchants  for  orders  among  the 
American  grocers,  while  being  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Cana- 
lian  Government  protects  them  from  the  competition  of  the  Ameri- 
can tea  merchants  among  Canadian  grocers. 

This,  I  think,  you  will  agree  is  manifestly  unfair,  and  some  pro- 
^'ision  in  the  new  tariff  act  as  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  tea  not 
inported  directly  from  the  country  of  origin''  would  be  a  great  boon 
io  the  American  tea-packing  interests,  which  liave  been  discriminated 
ijjainst  for  so  many  years  in  favor  of  English  tea-packing  houses. 

I  am  told  that  practically  the  same  condition  exists  m  regard  to 
i(»ffee,  so  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  tea,  coffee,  and  grocery 
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trade  of  the  United  States  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  clause  in 
the  new  tariff  act  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested. 


Par   629.— TEA  CONTAIirEBS. 

STBTTBY-ESTABBOOK    MEBCANTILE    CO.,  DENVEB,  COLO.,  BY  F.  7. 

STBUBY,  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

Denver,  Colo.,  May  6  I9IS. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

Washinffton,  D.  G. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to 

Paragraph  631  of  the  tariff  bill,  which  provides  for  duty  on  **cftns. 
oxes.  or  other  containers  of  tea  packed  in  packages  of  less  than  5 
pounds  each,"  etc.,  and  respectfully  suggest  that  no  duty  should  be 
assessed  on  the  containers  for  the  reason  that  the  packages  when 
empty  are  of  no  value  and  can  not  be  used  for  other  purposes,  nor 
can  they  be  refilled  and  again  put  on  the  market.  The  principal 
reason  of  using  tin  for  tea  is  to  preserve  the  latter  not  only  fn^m 
deterioration,  but  give  the  consumer  absolute  surety  that  tlie  con- 
tents are  as  represented  and  also  that  no  unsanitary  conditions  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  article  itself. 

The  duty  that  would  be  payable  on  such  tins  would  at  best  be 
small  and  hardly  worth  considering,  but  the  fact  that  a  duty  $«i 
assessed  would  oe  on  an  article  that  is  a(biitted  free  imder  other 
conditions  of  packing  and  packages  is,  in  my  opinion,  contrary  to 
just  and  equitable  treatment. 

Tea  is  very  liable  to  deterioration  from  exposure  to  air,  from  aln 
sorption  of  moisture  and  odors;  hence  the  quality  and  the  valu« 
to  the  consumer  is  best  conserved  by  giving  him  tea  thoroughly 
protected  from  contamination. 

I  trust  you  will  lend  your  aid  and  influence  toward  the  change 
suggested. 

Far.  635.— TUNOSTEN-BEABINO  ORES. 

the  DENVER,  BOULDER  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD  CO.,  BOULDER,  COLO..  IT 

W.  B.  HAYES,  PRESIDENT. 

Boulder,  Colo.,  Mat/  19^  1913, 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  contents  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  14d 
instant,  in  reply  to  my  telegram  of  the  13th  of  May  pertaining  to 
the  duty  on  tungsten  ores,  has  been  most  carefully  considered. 

In  harmony  with  your  wishes,  I  beg  to  present  for  your  furllt»'r 
consideration  additional  facts  concerning  this  industry,  which  f*f 
a  good  many  years  has  been  an  important  factor  in  this  locality 
and  which  we  hope  may  be  sufficiently  protected  by  our  Govemnie' 
to  permit  of  continued  development  and  operation. 

First,  touching  upon  the  price  for  tungsten  ores  both  prior  and 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  in  1909.  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  the  information  obtained  from  the  most  reliable 
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sources  shows  that  from  the  time  of  discovery  of  tungsten  ore  in 
Boulder  County,  Colo.,  in  1900,  the  price  for  the  product  for  a  good 
many  years  was  very  erratic  and  uncertain.  Between  the  years  1900 
and  1905  it  was  quoted  as  low  as  $1.50  per  unit  for  ores  containing 
60  per  cent  wolfram  oxide.  About  the  year  1905  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  high-speed  tool  steel  occurred,  causing  a 
sharp  demand  for  tungsten  ores,  which  for  some  months  could  not 
be  supplied.  The  result  was  that  in  order  to  fill  contracts  the  manu- 
facturer was  forced  to  bid  in  the  market  for  the  limited  supply  of 
the  metal  and  thus  caused  a  sharp  and  temporary  advance  m  the 
price  of  tungsten  ore  to  $10  to  $12  per  unit,  based  upon  60  per  cent 
wolfram  oxide  contained  in  such  ores.  This  advance  stimulated  pro- 
duction in  both  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries,  resulting  in 
a  larger  production,  which  filled  the  increased  demand,  with  the 
result  that  in  about  six  months'  time  the  price  had  declined  to  from 
$3.50  to  $4:  per  unit.  Since  that  time,  notwithstanding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Payne- Aldrich  law,  the  price  has  continued  uncertain, 
and  fluctuations  for  the  ores  have  been  erratic,  ranging  from  $3.50 
to  about  $8  per  unit.  Like  other  commodities,  the  price  for  this 
metal  has  been  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  as 
the  supply  hasl)een  increasing  in  foreign  countries  from  year  to 
year  without  an  increase  in  me  cost  of  production  versus  an  in- 
crease in  such  costs  in  this  country  brought  about  by  increased  costs 
of  labor  and  supplies  used  in  the  industry,  does  it  not  follow  that 
with  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  tungsten  ores  and  metals  and 
thereby  further  decreasing  the  costs  of  marketing  in  this  country 
the  foreign-produced  tungsten,  taken  together  with  the  inability  of 
the  American  producers  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  without 
duty  applied  on  tungsten  ores  and  metals,  that  the  industry  in  this 
State  mtlst  reach  a  condition  which  will  cause  a  cessation  in  this 
important  branch  of  mining,  and  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  our  law- 
makers to  protect  American  industries,  at  least  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  enable  them  to  meet  foreign  competition  ? 

Relative  to  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  producing  tungsten  ores 
in  your  State  as  compared  with,  such  costs  in  foreign  countries,  per- 
mit me  to  present  the  following  comparisons : 

State  of  Colorado, — ^Miners,  $3  to  $3.50  per  day;  millmen,  $3.50 
to  $4  per  day ;  laborers,  $2  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Portugal. — ^Miners,  44  to  56  cents  per  day ;  laborers,  30  to  36  cents 
per  day ;  women  and  boys,  16  to  19  cents  per  day. 

Spain. — ^Miners,  50  to  60  cents  per  day;  laborers,  40  cents  per 
day ;  women  and  boys,  20  to  25  cents  per  day. 

In  Portugal  and  Spain  the  ore  is  simply  sorted  and  shipped  in 
a  crude  state.  This  work  is  performed  by  women  and  boys  to  quite 
an  extent  at  the  rate  of  from  16  cents  to  25  cents  per  day.  Similar 
service  in  Colorado  costs  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day. 

Saxony^  Germany. — ^Miners,  75  cents  per  day;  laborers,  35  to  45 
cents  per  day. 

Australia^ — ^Miners,  $1.25  per  day ;  laborers,  75  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

SoiUh  America. — ^Miners,  75  cents  per  day ;  laborers,  20  to  25  cents 
per  day. 

Tungsten  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  high-speed  tool 
steel,  filaments  of  electric-light  globes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
projectiles  and  ordnance  for  the  Navy  and  Army. 
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At  this  time  10  companies  and  corporations  are  operating  tungsten 
mines  and  mills  in  tnis  district,  all  independently  of  each  other. 
In  addition,  there  are  approximately  200  individuals  operating 
claims  and  groups  of  claims,  also  independent  of  each  other.  In  all 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately  500  to  600  men  are  employed  in 
the  tun^ten  mines  and  mills  of  Boulder  County,  in  which  it  is  esti- 
mated the  invested  capital  aggregates  $3,000,000. 

Some  of  the  corporations  included  in  the  number  mentioned  above 
are  in  effect  subsidiary  corporations  of  independent  steel  companies 
and  deliver  their  product  to  the  parent  company,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  In  such  a  case  the  elimination  of  duty  «»n 
tungsten  ores,  thereby  lowering  the  value  of  such  ores  through  im- 
portation of  foreign  ores  produced  at  lower  costs,  would  of  nece^itt 
cause  a  loss  in  the  tungsten  branch  of  such  steel  companies. 

It  is  believed  by  those  dosely  associated  with  the  tungsten  opera- 
tions in  this  State  that  the  industry  is  not  centralized  and  that  the 
Erice  is  not  controlled  by  commanding  the  market,  but  on  the  other 
and,  that  the  price  fluctuates  according  to  the  supply  and  demand, 
and  which,  as  aoove  stated,  would  be  very  greatly  changed,  in  so  far 
as  the  Colorado  producers  are  concerned,  if  free  tungsten  ores  an<l 
metals  were  permitted,  for  the  reason  that  the  increasing  foreign 
supply,  at  lower  costs  than  possible  in  this  State,  would  cause  a  cessa- 
tion in  the  production  in  Colorado,  and  which  would  not  be  revived 
until  such  a  time  as  the  foreign  supply  was  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand. 

From  September,  1910,  to  June,  1911,  the  largest  producer  in  this 
district  accumulated  a  stock  of  tunsten  of  the  value  of  $1,000,000, 
due  to  light  demand  for  the  metal  and  sales  by  foreign  producers  at 
such  figures  that  the  American  producers  could  not  meet  the  prices 
governing  such  sales.  This  condition  caused  a  shutdown  of  the 
American  mills  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  1912.  It  is  believed 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  tungsten  ores  and  metals  consumed  during 
the  year  1912  were  produced  in  countries  foreign  to  the  United  States 
Reports  show  new  discoveries  of  these  ores  in  foreign  countries  from 
year  to  year,  all  of  which  add  to  the  world's  supply.  If  producers  in 
foreign  countries  can  sell  tungsten  ores  and  metals  in  the  Unites! 
States  when  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  is  imposed  upon  tungsten  ore? 
and  20  per  cent  on  tungsten  metals  and  compete  with  our  American 
producers  imder  such  conditions,  if  such  ores  and  metals  are  admitted! 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  would  it  not  follow  that  importa- 
tions of  these  metals  from  a  constantly  increasing  production  in 
foreign  countries  would  show  such  an  increase  as  to  cause  the  Ameri- 
can producer  to  suspend  operations  until  such  a  time  as  condii  ion- 
could  be  changed  to  permit  of  fair  and  equitable  competition  ?  Str^m^ 
efforts  are  bemg  made  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  mining  of  golo 
and  silver  in  Colorado,  in  order  to  restore  to  your  State  the  pmspericr 
heretofore  enjoyed,  and  as  the  mining  of  the  baser  metals  all  add? 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  your  State,  is  it  not  just  as  import ar: 
and  necessary  to  foster  the  development  and  operation  of  tungstct 
mines  and  mills  as  mines  producing  precious  metals?  It  is  the  con- 
census of  opinion  in  this  territory  that  this  can  be  accompHshei 
only  by  the  retention  of  the  duty  upon  tungsten  ores  and  metal>» 
therefore  I  join  with  others  in  respectfully  requesting  your  strongt^t 
support  to  bring  about  the  prosperity  so  much  desired. 
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Far.  644.— PESSONAL  EFFECTS  OF  TBAVELESS. 

DB.  S.  LEWIS  ZnCGLBB,  PHIIADELPHIA,  PA. 

SUGGESTED    MODIFICATIONS    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES    TARIFF    REGU- 
LATIONS. 

• 

1.  The  present  allowance  of  $100  per  capita  for  travelers  is  too 
small,  as  anyone  making  a  summer  tour  in  Europe  will  surely  spend 
more  than  this  amount  in  necessary  purchases,  not  all  of  which  are 
reauired  for  the  journey.  At  least  $200  should  be  allowed  to  each 
individual. 

2.  This  allowance  should  be  made  to  cover  all  purchases  and  not 
those  alone  which  are  for  the  purpose  of  the  journey.  In  other 
words,  the  "bale  of  hay"  decision  should  be  revived. 

3.  As  the  head  of  a  family  is  rec^uired  to  pjay  for  all  the  members 
of  his  family,  there  should  be  no  discrimination  as  to  the  purchases 
made  by  each  individual.  In  other  words,  if  there  are  five  members 
of  the  family  the  sum  total  for  the  five  members  should  be  allowed  as 
a  lunip  sum  rather  than  as  so  much  for  each  individual. 

4.  irhysicians  should  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  free  of  duty 
for  their  own  use  all  instruments,  apparatus  and  medical  books, 
under  the  classification  of  "tools  of  trade." 

5.  If,  however,  a  duty  is  assessed  on  instruments  and  apparajbus, 
25  per  cent  would  yield  a  sufficient  protective  revenue,  as  45  per  cent 
is  unnecessarily  high. 

6.  When  instruments  are  imported  and  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
invoice  is  not  according  to  specifications,  or  if  when  the  package  is 
opened  it  is  found  that  the  instruments  are  dull  or  broken,  and  this 
is  testified  to  under  oath,  it  should  be  possible  to  claim  a  refund  of 
duty,  or  else  an  equivalent  invoice  sent  by  the  manufacturer  in  ex- 
change should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

7.  Instruments  sent  or  carried  abroad  by  the  physician  should  be 
registered  and  readmitted  free  on  presentation  of  certificate  and  the 
proper  checking  of  list. 

8.  If  instruments  are  sent  or  carried  abroad  for  repairs,  the  same 
|)rocedure  in  registration  should  be  observed  and  duty  charged  only 
m  the  repairs. 

9.  Models  or  samples  forwarded  by  mail  to  physicians  should  be 
idmitted  free. 

10.  Hospitals  should  have  the  same  privilege  as  institutions  of 
earning,  of  having  their  bor)ks,  instruments,  and  apparatus  admitted 
Vee  of  duty. 

Par.  649.— LUMBEB  AND   SHINGLES. 

raST  COAST  LVMBEB  KAKUFACTTTBEBS'  ASSOCIATION  (ING.),  TACOMA, 

WASH.,  BY  W.  C.  MILES,  KANAGEB. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  April  29,  191S. 
Ion.  George  E.  Chamberlain, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  United 
states  import  duty  on  shingles  we  wisn  to  set  forth  some  facts  per- 
aining  to  the  busmess  for  your  information.     We  trust  you  will  read 
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this  over  carefully,  as  we  feel  sure  that  by  so  doing  you  will  be  con- 
vinced; if  indeed  vou  are  not  already,  that  it  will  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  remove  or,  in  fact,  in  any  way  reduce  the  present  duty  of  50  cents 
per  thousand  on  shingles. 

In  the  first  place,  that  part  of  the  country  that  will  be  most  affected 
by  any  action  is  the  Pacific  Northwest,  mcluding  California.  This 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  chief  wood  from  which  shingles  are  manu- 
factured is  red  cedar,  and  this  wood  grows  in  a  belt  running  north 
and  south  on  the  Pacific  slope  from  the  Cacade  Mountains  to  the 
ocean.  This  timber  belt  is  heaviest  in  cedar  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  Cedar  also  grows 
in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  in  Montana,  and  in  California  shingles  are 
manufactured  from  redwood.  A  Government  report  dealing  with 
the  1910  cut  of  shingles  in  the  United  States  says: 

The  quantity  reported  in  1910,  12,976,362,000  shingles,  is  cansideiably  amaUe' 
than  in  1909,  out  greater  than  in  1908.  Although  a  number  of  woods  are  used  io^ 
shingles,  over  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  manu^ctured  during  the  three  year? 
were  of  cedar.  The  shingle  output  of  the  State  of  Washington  in  1910  was  about 
two-thirds  of  that  of  the  country. 

From  this  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  any  reduction  in  the  present 
tariff  will  have  its  effect  most  particularly  upon  the  State  of^ Wash- 
ington. Therefore,  in  setting  forth  facts  regarding  the  shingle 
industry  in  the  State  of  Washington  we  very  fairly  represent  the 
industry  as  it  will  be  affected  by  tariff  changes. 

The  shingle  mills  in  the  State  of  Waslimgton  give  employment 
to  about  15,000  men,  with  an  annual  pay  roll  estimated  at  $7,500,000. 
There  is  invested  in  these  shingle  miUs  not  less  than  $4,154,000. 
The  investment  in  the  logging  camps  which  supply  these  mills  with 
their  raw  material  is  $1,463,998.  The  estimated  investment  in 
standing  timber  at  present  is  $10,471,446. 

According  to  Government  reports  there  is  standing  in  the  State  of 
Washington  391,000,000,000  feet  of  timber.  Of  this  amount  the 
Government  owns  81,600,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  309,400,000.- 
000  otherwise  owned;  that  is,  by  the  State  and  individuals. 

The  usuaUy  accepted  estimate  of  the  ratio  of  cedar  as  compared  to 
the  other  woods  is  16  per  cent.  On  this  basis  we  have  49,500,000,000 
feet  of  standing  cedar  owned  outside  the  Government  holdings  and 
13,056,000,000  feet  of  standing  cedar  owned  by  the  Government. 
It  is  usually  estimated  by  experts  that  80  per  cent  of  all  cedar  timber 
can  be  utilized  only  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles.  Accordingly, 
we  have  39,600,000,000  feet  of  timber  owned  outside  the  Govern- 
ment that  is  valuable  only  as  raw  material  for  shingles,  and  likewise 
for  the  same  purpose  the  Government  owns  10,444,800,000  feet  of 
cedar  timber  that  can  only  be  valuable  when  manufactured  into 
shingles. 

Now,  while  the  Government  reports  credit  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton with  supplying  two-thirds  of  the  total  consumption  of  shingles 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  a  fact  that  at  no  time  have  the  shingle 
nodlb  of  this  State  been  able  to  run  to  full  capacity  because  the 
demand  has  not  been  sufficient  to  consume  the  possible  supplv- 
Should  the  mills  of  this  State  run  to  full  capacity  they  could  easily 
supply  the  demand  for  shindes  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

The  shingle  miUs  of  this  State  are  owned  and  operated  principally 
by  men  of  smaU  means,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  busine3> 
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ha8  not  been  profitable.  The  cedar  trees  grow  at  random  among 
the  fif;  and  the  one  can  not  be  logged  without  at  the  same  time  taking 
out  the  other  or  destroying  it.  The  majority  of  men  engaged  in  the 
shingle-manufacturing  busmess  to-day  are  in  it  from  necessity  and 
Dot  from  choice.  While  there  has  been  any  market  for  shingles, 
owners  of  the  timber  have  preferred  to  remove  the  cedar  even  at  no 
profit,  but  with  no  market  for  that  class  of  timber  manufactured 
into  shingles,  loggers  in  their  operations  in  getting  out  the  fir  will 
leave  the  cedar  m  the  woods,  where  it  will  be  soon  destroyed  by  fire 
[)r  other  causes.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  unless  the 
?edar  is  carefully  feUed  at  the  time  it  is  reached  by  logging  operations 
it  will  either  be  destroyed  by  the  operations  or  by  fire.  A  cedar 
tree  will  burn  whether  standing  or  on  the  ground. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  can  purchase  timber  under  arrange- 
nents  unknown  to  this  country,  whereby  he  pays  to  the  Canadian 
jovemment  so  much  per  1,000  feet  of  timber  as  it  is  logged  and  he 
leed  only  take  the  best  out  of  the  woods.  Besides  these  advantages 
nust  be  considered  the  fact  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
'anal  Canadians  wiU  be  able  to  ship  shingles  by  water  to  the  eastern 
oast  of  United  States  at  a  less  rate  than  can  our  own  manufacturers 
»n  account  of  the  recognized  fact  that  foreign  bottoms  charter 
hpaper  than  our  own  and  we  are  by  our  laws  prohibited  from  ship- 
ting  from  an  American  port  to  an  Ajnerican  port  in  anything  but  an 
Imerican  ship. 

Therefore,  the  removal  of  the  present  duty  would  practically  put 
ho  shingle  men  of  this  State  out  of  business,  as  the  large  holdings  of 
Mar  timber  north  of  the  Canadian  line  would  immediately  be 
ponod  up  under  such  attractive  conditions  and  an  already  over- 
uppliod  market  would  be  flooded  with  a  product  against  wmch  our 
lanufttcturers  could  not  compete. 

This  means  that  12.8  per  cent  of  all  the  timber,  which  amount  now 
oos  into  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  would  be  burned  up  and  wasted. 
his  applies  alike  to  Government  and  privately  owned  timber  and 
1  the  Pacific  Northwest  means  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  approxi- 
ifttoly  57,000,000,000  feet  of  tunber. 

^\^^en  the  duty  on  shingles  was  30  cents  per  thousand,  Canadian 
lills  shipped  into  the  United  States  about  5,000  cars  annually. 
ince  the  duty  has  been  50  cents  a  thousand,  British  Columbia  mills 
iv-e  been  kept  out  of  our  market.  Should  the  duty  be  entirely 
moved  the  volume  of  Canadian  shipments  would  increase  to  three 
mes  the  amount  of  imports  during  the  years  of  the  30-cent  duty,  or 
'  least  15,000  cars  per  year. 

If  the  removal  of  this  duty  meant  cheaper  shingles  to  the  consumer 
id  at  the  same  time  any  sort  of  practical  conservation,  there  might 
^  merit  in  the  proposition,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Canadian 
)orators  do  not  operate  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  that 
(*y  know  no  Sherman  antitrust  law,  that  combinations  to  control 
arkets  are  not  forbidden  in  Canada  according  to  our  understanding; 
nee  the  consumers  of  this  country  would  not  in  anj  way  be  bene- 
<?d;  but  on  the  other  hand,  foreign  capital  and  foreign  labor  would 
ft])  the  benefit,  while  manufacturers  and  laborers  employed  in  the 
ills  of  this  country  would  have  to  suffer. 

In  the  above  statements  we  have  not  overdrawn  the  facts,  but  have 
ven  you  figures  that  represent  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  we  invite 
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and  urge  careful  investigation  into  the  authenticity  of  these  state- 
ments. When  you  find  what  we  have  said  to  be  true,  we  feel  that  in 
all  justice  to  our  own  people,  none  of  whom  will  be  helped  bv  the 
removal  of  the  duty  but  many  of  whom  will  be  greatly  injured,  you 
\vill  vote  for  the  retention  of  the  whole- duty  as  it  now  stands,  and  for 
no  reduction  in  it  whatsoever. 


BED  CXDAB  SHINGLE  MANTTFACTITBEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  SEATTLE.  WASH  . 

BY  F.  A.  TRAILL,  MANAQEB. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  April  16, 191S 
Senator  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

HoNOEED  Sir:  Representing  about  175  shingle  mills,  members  of 
this  association,  we  beg  emphatically  to  protest  against  the  placing 
of  shingles  on  the  free  list,  as  we  unaerstand  is  proposed  by  tne  new 
tariff  soon  to  be  before  the  House. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  in  debate 
in  the  House  m  1909,  when  the  Payne  tariff  was  under  discussion, 
the  matter  of  the  duty  on  lumber  products  was  thoroughly  ventilated. 
Ihis  was  particularly  true  with  regard  to  red-€edar  shingles,  and  ihe 
result  of  the  hearing  was  that  the  duty  on  shingles  was  raised  from 
30  cents  per  thousand  to  50  cents  per  tnousand,  where  it  now  is. 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  red-cedar  shingles,  while  a  com- 
paratively small  one  when  compared  with  the  commerce  of  the  Unil^ 
States,  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  our  great  State,  and  particulaHv 
to  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  between  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  that  territory  is  manufactured  each  year 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  quantity  of  shiagles  manufactured  m 
the  United  States.  This  proportion  is  undoubtedly  increasing  from 
year  to  year  with  the  exhaustion  of  white  cedar  and,  the  manuiacture 
of  cypress  into  various  kinds  of  lumber  products  bringing  larger 
returns.  It  is  an  industry  employing  about  15,000  men,  furnishing 
a  large  market  for  supplies  ana  contributing  largely  to  the  welfare  vt 
our  Commonwealth,  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  with  the  lumber  and 
shingle  industry  prosperous  western  Washington  is  prosperous, 
money  is  flowing  into  our  banks,  our  merchants  are  flourishiiig,  our 
people  well  employed  and  satisfied;  with  that  industry  languishing, 
all  business  is  stagnant. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  ability  of  our  miUs  to  supply  the  demand 
for  shingles  in  the  United  States.  Never  in  the  history  oi  the  indii^tn* 
have  the  mills  been  able  to  operate  at  full  capacity  on  account  of  tbe 
fact  that  the  supply  would  then  exceed  the  demand. 

There  are  unlortunately  too  many  of  us  and  competition  is  severe. 
The  advance  in  duty  has  not  raised  the  price  of  red  cedar  shinste 
to  the  retail  yard  dealer;  on  the  contrary,  prices  at  the  mills  on  p^ 
cedar  shingles  are  lower  to-day  and  have  been  since  1908  than  thfj 
were  during  the  years  1906  and  1907,  when  the  duty  was  30  cenis. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  retention  of  the  prcsi^iit 
duty,  or,  at  least,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  same  on  rcil  asi^ 
shingles.  In  British  Columbia,  just  to  the  north  of  us,  and  workiiu: 
in  the  same  belt  of  timber  between  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  ih; 
coast,  there  are  a  number  of  mills  and  the  timber  is  there  to  furoL**?' 
material  for  a  large  number  of  additional  mills.     About  SO  per  cec* 
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of  the  labor  employed  in  these  mills  is  oriental,  the  Chinese,  the  skilled 
workman,  and  the  Hindoo,  the  common  laborer,  whose  scale  of  liv- 
ing is  not  exactly  on  a  par  with  our  white  labor,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  you  would  desire  that  our  workingmen  should  Uve  as  they  do. 
These  wages  are  naturally  considerably  less  than  ours.  Should  we 
be  compelled  to  compete  with  such  labor  ? 

The  Washington  mills  are  at  present  cutting  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cedar  logs  imported  from  British  Columbia.  Only  a  small 
fortion  of  the  British  Columbia  timber  can  be  exported,  that  cut  on 
rown  grant  lands.  On  this  there  is  an  export  duty  of  from  Sl.per 
thousand  feet  for  No.  3  logs  to  $3  for  first  quality  logs.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  a  tow  bill  of  about  $1  per  thousand  for  bringing  these 
lo«rs  down  to  our  mills  on  tidewater.  The  price  of  logs  to  the 
British  Columbia  manufacturers  is  based  on  what  our  American 
manufacturers  pay,  less  the  export  duty  and  tow  bill  on  Crown  grant- 
land  logs  and  less  than  this  for  logs  cut  from  nonexportable  timber. 
This  gives  our  neighbor  to  the  north  an  advantage  in  timber  of  from 
12  to  S4  or  from  20  to  40  cents  per  thousand  shingles.  The  difference 
in  labor  cost  will  run  about  10  cents  per  thousand,  so  that  the  present 
duty  barely  puts  our  manufacturers  on  a  par  with  our  British  Colum- 
bia competitors. 

Anticipating  the  placing  of  sliingles  on  the  free  list,  a  number  of 
Americans  have  purchased  large  tracts  of  timber  in  British  Colum- 
bia, expecting  to  operate  there  if  the  duty  is  removed.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  intense  interest  taken  in  the  removal  of  the  tariff  by 
some  lumbermen.  When  the  cause  is  looked  for  it  has  usually 
developed  that  there  was  a  good  reason  for  their  attitude  from  their 
standpoint. 

A  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  duty  on  shingles  will  mean  one 
or  two  things:  Our  manufacturers  will  oe  compelled  to  close  their 
mills  and  seek  new  locations  in  British  Columbia  and  our  workmen 
^ill  have  to  change  their  vocation  or  go  to  British  Columbia  for 
work,  or  our  shingle  weavers  and  our  woodsmen  wiU  have  to  accept 
wages  in  competition  with  the  Hindoo  and  Chinese  labor  to  enable 
the  Washington  mills  to  compete  with  the  British  Columbia  shingles. 

You  may  ask  why  logs  can  not  be  procured  as  cheaply  in  Washing- 
ton as  in  British  Columbia  and  why  bolts  can  not  be  procured  as 
cheaply  and  as  gt>od.    The  main  reason  Ues,  first,  in  the  good  wages 

Eaid  our  woods  labor;  and,  second,  in  the  fact  that  the  timber  is 
arder  to  get  out  each  year — that  near  the  railroads  and  near  the 
coast  is  largely  cut  out  and  ranches  and  farms  taking  its  place. 

The  British  Columbia  logger,  we  understand,  is  taking  the  cream 
of  the  timber  onlv.  He  pays  the  Government  only  for  what  he  cuts — 
the  result,  only  tne  best  logs  and  only  the  finest  of  timber  is  cut  into 
bolts.  With  us  the  rancher  clearing  nis  land  has  largely  kept  himself 
in  bread  and  butter  from  the  sale  of  the  shingle  bolts  he  has  cut  from 
the  down  cedar  on  his  land  and  from  the  tallstumps  logged  off  years 
ago,  when  the  stumps  were  not  cut  as  low  down  as  now.  This  class 
of  timber,  while  making  ffood  shingles,  naturally  costs  more  to  cut 
up  than  the  fine  clear  bolts  of  British  Columbia  and  there  is  more 
wast/O,  but  it  has  been  of  almost  inestimable  benefit  to  our  rancher 
and  farmer  in  tiding  him  over  the  period  when  his  land  is  being  pre- 
pared for  crops,  and  if  you  had  ever  attempted  to  clear  logged-off 
lands  in  western  Washington  you  would  realize  what  a  task  that  is. 
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The  free  list  is  supposed  to  contain  largely  raw  materials.  It  may 
not  have  occurred  to  you  that  the  value  of  the  red  cedar  shingles 
placed  on  board  the  cars  here  in  western  Washington  is  largely  labor, 
otumpage  is  valued  at  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  thousand  for  cedar, 
according  to  its  accessibility.  This  means  tne  raw  material  in  1  ,(K>0 
shingles  is  worth  from  10  to  30  cents,  the  balance  is  labor — ^labor  in 
the  woods,  labor  in  bringing  the  logs  to  the  mills,  labor  in  the  mills 
manufacturing  the  shingles,  and  labor  in  the  supplies  used.    The 

Erofit  to  the  manufacturer  is  sUght.  Statistics  will  show  a  lamentable 
st  of  failures  in  the  shingle  manufacturing  industry.  A  profit  t«f 
20  cents  per  thousand  to  the  mill  owner  would  be  deemed  a  splendid 
return.  Take  20  cents  as  the  average  raw  material  and  20  cents  for 
the  manufacturers'  profit.  This  means  about  J1.50  to  J1.75  that 
goes  to  labor  and  suppUes,  which  are  largely  labor.  There  are  few 
mdustries  where  the  seUing  value  is  so  largely,  labor.  Why,  then, 
should  this  industry  be  one  singled  out  for  the  free  Ust  ?  Can  wool 
or  cotton  or  steel  show  so  large  a  percentage  of  labor  ?    We  think  not. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  1907-8  contains  all  the  arguments 
needed  to  snow  our  reasons  for  asking  you  to  give  us  a  chance  out 
here  in  the  West.  To  show  you,  however,  that  the  labor  situati<<ij 
has  not  changed  since  that  time  we  are  sending  to  Congressman 
Humphrey  a  series  of  photographs  taken  during  March,  1913,  at  a 
number  of  different  mills  in  and  near  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

We  feel  that  the  present  duty  is  reasonable  and  just,  but  if  alon^ 
with  reductions  in  the  tariff  on  other  commodities  our  industrv 
should  stand  its  share,  would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  reduce  the  tahfif 
on  shingles  to  30  cents,  practicaUy  cutting  the  present  duty  in  half 
and  in  this  way  carrying  out  the  pledge  of  the  great  Democratic 
Party  to  the  people  1 

Another  thing  shoidd  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  tku 
British  Columbia  manufacturers  have  for  the  past  two  jears  had  an 
ironclad  combination.  The  constimption  of  shingles  m  Canada  s^ 
divided  up  among  the  different  manufacturers  according  to  the  nrnn* 
ber  of  machines  which  they  have,  and  they  are  allowed  to  cut  only 
their  apportionment.  Our  laws  will  not  permit  of  this.  In  this  war 
they  are  getting  for  their  6/2  shingles  in  Canada  more  than  we  har- 
averaged  for  oiu*  thicker  5/2  shingles  in  the  United  States.  Tber 
have,  however,  been  able  to  run  only  about  half  their  capacity  and  are 
looking  anxiously  to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  run  fidl  time,  hoio* 
ing  up  their  market  on  their  own  shingles  in  Canada  and  using  cm 
country  as  a  dimiping  groxmd  for  their  surplus.  If  such  a  calaxnitT 
should  occiu*  as  shmgles  bein^  put  on  the  free  list,  something  shoiii*: 
be  done  to  prevent  their  usmg  this  country  as  a  dimiping  grou>:. 
and  if  they  should  sell  shingles  in  the  States  at  less  than  their  hM. 
price  in  Canada,  a  duty  to  cover  such  difference  should  be  impa>«>3. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  we  will  be  at  a  furUier  jii*-  i 
advantage  as  compared  with  our  British  Colimibia  neighbors.  ThcT 
will  be  able  to  use  foreign  bottoms,  whose  rates  are  always  less  tlu'- 
those  of  our  American  ships.  The  rates  for  foreign  vessels  are  abotit 
15  per  cent  less  than  for  American  vessels.  You  can  readily  see  that 
this  will  give  our  competitors  an  additional  10  or  15  cents  marpi'*. 
which  they  can  use  to  cut  us  out  of  our  own  market. 

If  we  are  to  compete  on  even  terms,  arrange  so  that  our  logs  from 
British  Columbia  and  other  sources  will  cost  the  same,  that  our 
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freights  will  be  the  same,  that  our  labor  cost  be  the  same,  and  we  will 
gladly  withdraw  opposition  j  but  it  is  unfair  to  ask  us  to  meet  com- 
petition when  we  are  handicapped  by  our  own  laws  or  the  laws  of 
neighboring  countries,  which  compel  us  to  pay  more  for  labor,  more 
for  raw  material,  and  more  for  transportation.  If  we  are  compelled  to 
meet  British  Columbia  competition,  we  should  have  the  privilege  of 
employing  oriental  labor  and  using  foreign  bottoms.  This  we  do 
not  want  and  do  not  ask  for,  but  our  fellow  countrymen  should  not 
be  handicapped  by  our  own  laws  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner. 

Some  of  these  things  may  not  have  been  brought  to  your  attention 
and  we  would  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  tms  matter,  and 
hope  you  will  lend  your  influence  to  help  an  industry,  which  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  is  a  small  one,  but  which  is  of  material 
importance  to  our  growing  State. 


TACOMA  ft  EASTSBN  LUMBSB  CO.,  TACOMA,  WASH,  BT  E.  W.  DEMABEST, 

MANAGES. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  April  22,  191S. 

Hon.  George  E.  Chambeblain, 

^ya8h^ngton,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Reference  tariff  on  shingles.  You  perhaps  are  aware  of 
the  shingle  situation  in  th^s  Slate.  For  the  past  five  years  there  has 
been  practically  no  profit  whatever  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  British  Columbia  shingles  have  been  selling 
in  competition  with  us  and  paying  50  cents  per  thousand  duty 

The  question  before  us  now  is.  What  is  going  to  happen' to  our 
shingle  investments  providing  this  duty  of  50  cents  is  eliminated? 
The  cost  of  shingles,  as  you  are  aware,  is  greatly  made  up  of  labor. 
In  British  Columbia  they  use  oriental  labor  almost  exclusively,  which 
gives  them  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  as 
we  are  up  against  the  Shingle  Weavers  Union. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  stumpage  in  British  Columbia 
on  a  license  or  a  Crown  grant  is  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  thousand  board 
measure  cheaper  than  ours.  Under  the  circumstances  you  can 
readilv  see  hr>w  and  why  thoy  compete  with  us  now  and  where  we 
would  be  at  if  they  did  not  have  to  pay  this  50  cents  duty. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Stevens-Eaton  Co.,  New  York, 
visited  me  yesterday,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  selling  many 
British  Columbia  shingles  this  past  year  or  two,  and  he  said  that 
they  represented  85  to  90  per  cent  of  his  sales  of  shingles,  and  with  the 
duty  off  there  would  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  entire  sales  would  be 
British  Columbia  shingles. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  matter  of  free  tolls  enters  in.  Granting 
that  the  British  Columbia  shingle  manufacturers  can  produce  shin- 
gles at  a  far  lower  cost  than  we,  if  they  have  free  tolls  through  the 
canal,  or  on  the  same  basis  as  ours,  and  we  are  forced  to  use  American 
vessels  while  they  can  use  vessels  of  any  nation  of  the  world,  the  bene- 
fits of  this  canal,  for  which  we  have  all  paid  our  share,  are  absolutely 
nil.  This  is  not  only  true  in  the  shingle  business,  but  it  is  also  true 
in  the  lumber  business,  and  unless  American  ships  are  granted  free 
tolls  we  can  not  expect  to  compete  with  British  Columbia,  and  the 
benefits  of  this  great  canal  will  pass  off  us  like  water  off  a  duck's 
back. 
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These  are  two  very  important  questions'  to  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  in  our  estimation,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
do  your  utmost  to  briag  these  points  out  to  your  friends  in  Congress 
anci  in  the  Senate  and  endeavor  to  protect  us.  I  assure  you  we  will 
appreciate  it. 

PACIFIC   COAST   SHIPPERS'  ASSOCIATION,  SEATTLE,   WASH.»   BT  F.  D. 

BECEXB,  SECBETABT-MANAOES. 

[Telegram.] 

Seattle,  Wash.,  May  24,  191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Cfhairman  Finance  Committee,  Washington^  D,  C: 

In  the  event  that  your  committee  is  compelled  hj  party  pledges  to 
place  shingles  on  the  free  list,  we  will  urge  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment of  the  effect  that  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  thousand  smndes  be 
levied  on  shingles  and  $2  per  thousand  feet  on  lumber  entering  United 
States  from  any  country  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  logs  mto  this 
country.  This  is  just  and  will  violate  no  pledges.  British  Columbia 
absolutely  prohibits  the  exportation  of  lo^  into  the  United  States 
except  from  a  few  Crown  grant  lands.  If  they  will  remove  the 
embargo  on  logs  from  all  lands  owned  by  the  Government  as  well  as 
privately  owned  Crown  lands,  our  manufacturers  can  then  take 
advantage  of  cheaper  raw  material  and  continue  to  manufactare 
shingles  m  the  United  States  to  a  considerable  extent.  Free  lumber 
and  shingles  without  reciprocity  i^  free  raw  material  will  benefit  do 
one,  but  on  the  other  hand  most  seriously  jeopardize  an  industry  con- 
trolled by  men  of  small  means  and  retard  conservation  in  the  matter 
of  clearing  lands  of  refuse  and  dead  timber.  British  Columbia  to-dav 
grants  subsidy  on  items  manufactured  for  export  in  that  Province. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  May  24, 1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  We  make  special  plea  for  the  protection  of  the  shingle 
industry  of  the  State  of  Washmgton  and  tne  United  States.  Thi« 
is  separate  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  should  be  treated 
separately  in  tariff  bill.  Bulk  of  shingles  manufactured  by  work- 
ingmen  cooperating  together,  with  combined  capital  of  from  five  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  mill.  These  men  have  not  the  means 
to  appear  before  Congress,  and  hence  the  shingle  industry  has  never 
had  a  hearing  nor  justice  accorded  it.  It  is  entitled  to  protection 
because  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles  dead  and  down  timber  abso- 
lutely useless  for  lumber  can  be  made  into  shingles. 

The  shingle  manufacturers  of  this  State  are  clearing  off  thoustntls 
of  acres  of  unmerchantable  timber,  thus  paving  the  wav  for  sm*IJ 
fruit,  berry,  and  vegetable  farmers  who  can  not  afford  to  expend 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre  in  burning  acJ 
clearing  the  soil  for  cultivation.  The  bulk  of  the  small  farms  ic 
western  Washington  and  western  Oregon  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  scavenger  work  of  the  small  shingle  manufacturers.    Without 
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them  the  lands  would  remain  unproductive.  They  are  the  true  con- 
servationists. If  the  loss  incurred  to  the  men  of  small  capital,  their 
employees,  and  the  State,  as  well  as  conservation  and  the  loss  of  | 

many  small  fanners  who  can  not  afford  to  clear  the  lands.    We  do 
not  believe  it  is  vour  policy  to  destroy  industry  and  labor,  and  hence 
earnestly  urge  tfie  placing  of  a  duty  on  shingles.     Our  mills  employ 
white  labor. 
P.  S. — Above  confirming  our  telegram. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  May  10, 191S. 
Hon.  Georoe  E.  Chamberlain, 

1749  Q  Street,  WasUngtoUy  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  event  that  lumber  and  shingles  are  finally  placed 
on  the  free  list,  it  might  be  well  to  insist  on  a  clause  something 
like  this : 

Britieh  Columbia  prohibits  exporting  of  logs  and  raw  material  into  the  United 
States  and  it  should  be  a  condition  of  the  tariff  bill  that  unless  British  Columbia 
withdraws  the  ban  placed  on  logs  from  licensed  and  Crown-grant  Ismds  for  export 
to  the  United  States,  there  should  be  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  thousand  on  shingles  and 
$2  per  thousand  feet  on  lumber  levied  against  British  Columbia  lumber  and  shingles 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

This  is  "reciprocal''  and  absolutely  fair  and  will  allow  our  manu- 
facturers to  at  least  buy  raw  material  on  the  same  basis  as  their 
British  Columbia  competitors.  The  Democratic  Party  certainly 
can  not  object  to  a  provision  such  as  mentioned  abo^v  e.  We  should 
at  least  have  equality  on  raw  material,  otherwise  there  is  direct  dis- 
crimination against  us.  It  is  very  evident  that  Canada  wants  its 
raw  material  manufactured  in  their  own  country. 

The  above  for  your  most  careful  consideration,  to  be  used  at  any 
time  you  think  best.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  cause  any 
publicity  on  this  particular  phase  of  the  question  at  the  present  time, 
out  as  you  are  on  the  ground  you  will  know  better  than  any  one  else 
when  to  suggest  action  along  the  Hne  su^^gested. 

We  indeed  would  like  to  have  a  confidential  expression  from  you 
in  reply  to  this  letter. 

SHSPASD  ft  MOBSX  LUMBEB  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BT  H.  B.  SHEPABD, 

PRESIDENT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  12, 191S. 
Hon.  C.  S.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  inclosing  copy  of  a  letter  we  have  sent  to  the 
following-named  Democratic  Senators  from  Northern  States:  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Maine;  Mr.  HoUis,  of  New  Hamnshire;  Mr.  O'Gorman, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Pomerene,  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Illinois; 
and  in  this  connection  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  some,  protection  being  accorded  to  the  planing-mill 
interests  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States,  if  they 
are  to  continue  in  existence.  Very  possibly  you  understand  the 
situation  clearly  already,  but  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  it  would 
certainly  do  no  harm  to  add  this  reminder,  which  may  help  to  put 
the  lumber  situation  more  clearly  before  you. 
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[iQclosure.] 

Mat  3, 1913, 

It  has  been  brought  very  clearly  to  our  attention  that  it  ia  the  purpose  of  the  Denur 
cratic  Party  in  Congress  to  entirely  withdraw  the  tariff  on  lumber  coming  inu*  fhe 
United  States,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  brought  clearly  to  the  atieiitif  u 
of  the  majority  in  Congress  that  there  has  been  a  duty  of  $1.25  per  thousand  on  iH 
rough  lumber  coming  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  and  other  foreign  countrit^ 
and  that  there  has  also  been  in  existence  an  additional  duty  on  lumber  which  hu 
been  dressed  in  a  planing  mill  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 

Now,  while  it  very  likely  appeals  to  the  Democratic  Party  that  it  will  be  a  honctit 
to  the  consumers  of  lumber  to  nave  the  duty  entirely  taken  off  of  the  raw  mat^riil. 
it  certainly  seems  that  it  is  at  least  Questionable  if  it  will  be  any  decided  benefit »,, 
the  consumers  to  kill  the  planing-mill  industry  in  the  United  States  by  takine  oft  \\i» 
duty  on  dressed  lumber,'  and  thereby  help  the  erection  of  large  planing-mUI  nktit^ 
on  just  the  other  side  of  the  United  States  line.  There  are  quite  a  number  n  hr^' 
planing  mills  erected  this  side  of  the  Canadian  line  that  are  able  to  pay  their  vsy 
only  by  the  protection  accorded  by  the  present  tariff. 

Sy  canceling  the  tariff  on  rough  lumber  their  interests  are  not  particularly  interf*»rpd 
with,  but  if  the  tariff  on  the  dressed  product  is  canceled  also,  it  will  appare&tly  dri^*' 
these  mills  entirely  out  of  business.  It  will  oblige  a  large  number  of  laborerp  U^  *ef k 
other  employment,  and  impose  many  hardships  on  the  lumbermen  and  all  \h^ 
interested  in  this  line  of  business;  and  we  certainly  feel  that  as  other  foreign  produ«'tt 
are  not  by  any  means  all  put  on  the  free  list,  and  as  undoubtedly  considen£]e  reven^io 
must  be  obtained  from  duties  on  imi)ort,  still  it  is  very  questionable,  to  say  the  If  x*i, 
if  part  of  this  revenue  should  not  be  drawn  from  a  duty  on  dressed  lumber  comin?  lute 
this  country. 

We  have  not  heard  this  matter  discussed  at  all  in  the  newspapers,  and  we  do  w*x 
know  whether  it  has  been  considered  by  the  framers  of  the  new  tariff.  We  certainly 
feel  that  if  the  reduction  in  tariff  is  intended  to  be  so  placed  that  it  will  do  the  ni'  < 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  least  interierence  with  the  business  of  the  counir* . 
that  a  compromise  along  these  lines  on  a  lumber  tariff  is  something  that  is  very  dear- 
able  and  necessary. 

We  would  like  to  call  this  clearly;  to  your  attention,  and  would  be  much  pleasfl  tr 
have  your  \dews  concerning  this  point  in  the  tariff  legislation.  )^liile  we  lumbexror ^ 
we  think,  are,  as  a  rule,  in  fivor  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  and  feel  very  sorry  that  *}it 
Republican  Party  did  not  embrace  the  golden  opportunity  to  make  a  reasomUf 
reduction  when  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  even  in  th* 
matter  of  lumber  which  carries  a  comparatively  low  tariff  the  welfare  of  the  hb<>n:i: 
class  and  all  others  employed  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  States  should  be  caivluL-y 
considered,  and  that  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  compromise  in  treating  the  d;'* 
on  lumber  along  lines  as  above  stated  would  not  be  a  very  desirable  method  to  puwi- 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Shbpard  St  MoBSB  Lumber  Co. 


LUMBER  INTERESTS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER  AND  THE  GREAT  UJO^ 
BY  THE  SXILLINOS,  WHITNEYS  &  BARNES  LTIXBER  CO.,  OODENSBVli 

N.  Y.,  ET  AL. 

The  clauses  of  the  above-entitled  bill  which  are  being  considertJ 
in  the  following  brief  are  as  follows : 

FREE  LIST. 

That  on  aud  after  the  day  following  the  passage  of  this  act,  except  as  otbfl^ 
wise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  articles  mentioned  In  the  follow'^' 
paragraphs  shall,  when  imported  into  the  United  States  or  Into  any  of  Its  !*■*• 
sessions,  except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  TutniU,  i< 
exempt  from  duty    •     •     •,  ■ 

649.  Wood. — Logs,  timber,  round,  unmanufactured,  hewn  or  sawed.  sItJeO  ^ 
squared  •  ♦  •  sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  not  tnrM 
manufactured  than  sawed,  planed,  and  tongued  and  grooved ;  clai>boardK.  '>a'^ 
piclsets,  pailings,  staves,  shingles,  ship  timbers,  ship  planking,  broom  haDd>«^ 
sawdust  and  wood  flour;  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided  tor  in  *-^ 
section. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  i)resenting  the  alignments  om* 
tained  herein  tne  subject  will  be  considered  in  this  brief  under  i^ 
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headings:    First,   "Rough  lumber";   second,   "Dressed   or   planed 
lumber." 

ROUGH  LUMBER. 

So  far  as  regards  the  free  entry  of  rough  lumber  or  lumber  not 
further  manufactured  than  sawn,  the  wholesale  limiber  dealers,  as 
such,  are  wholly  disinterested,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  one  country  from  which  the  United  States  receives  any  appre- 
ciable amount  of  lumber  of  the  kinds  affected  by  the  section  in  ques- 
tion is  Canada.  The  imports  from  Canada  consist  principally  of 
froft  woods,  so  called,  white  pine,  spruce,  Norway  pine,  and  hemlock. 
While  some  hard  woods  are  imported  from  tnat  country,  Canada 
herself  imports  from  the  United  States  more  hard  woods  than  she 
exports  to  this  country.  A  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  Canadian  lumber  consumed  in  this  country  can  be  reached  by 
taking  as  a  gauge  the  receipts  at  the  port  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  The 
customhouse  reports  show  that  during  the  season  of  1912,  out  of  a 
total  of  324,482,787  feet  of  lumber  unloaded  at  Tonawanda  from 
home  and  foreign  ports,  69,249,240  feet  came  from  Canadian  ports 
while  the  balance  came  from  the  United  States  ports. 

The  principal  market  for  the  Canadian  output,  over  and  above 
the  domestic  needs  of  that  country,  is  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
very  large  part  of  the  lumber  export  from  Canada  is  to  this  country. 
For  this  reason  it  always  has  been  and  is  now  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  lumber  receives  for  his  product  precisely 
the  same  price  as  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  receives  for 
lumber  of  a  like  character  and  grade,  less  the  amount  of  the  duty 
imposed  by  the  United  States  Government.  A  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  duty  imposed,  therefore,  can  only  mean  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  price  which  the  Canadian  manufacturers  receive  for 
their  lumber,  and  can  not  possibly  enable  the  lumber  dealer  of  the 
United  States  to  buy  his  stock  for  one  cent  less  or  result  in  any  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  consumer  in  this  country. 

No  further  proof  of  the  foregoing  is  necessary  than  the  fact  that 
in  practically  all  contracts  made  by  dealers  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purchase  of  Canadian  lumber  to  be  cut  during  the  season  of 
1913  there  is  inserted  a  clause  providing  that  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  of  any  reduction  in  the  United  States  tariff  on  lumber  shall  be 
added  to  the  purchase  price.  In  view  of  the  probable  reduction  in 
duty  the  Canadian  manufacturer  has  insisted  upon  the  larger  share, 
and"  in  many  cases  all,  of  any  possible  reduction  in  the  duty.  Of 
any  actual  reduction  he  has  and  always  will  demand  the  entire 
amount. 

The  only  possible  result,  therefore,  of  the  abolition  of  the  exist- 
ing duty  on  rough  lumber  is  a  gain  of  the  entire  amount  of  duty  to 
Canada  and  a  direct  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  loss  must  be  made  up  in  some  other  way  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

While  our  business  interests  can  in  no  way  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed removal  of  the  duty  on  rough  lumber,  as  citizens  of  tne  United 
States  we  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  a  measure  which  can  only  cause 
a  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Government  with  no  possibility  of  any  benefit 
accruing  to  the  consumer  therefrom. 
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DBESSED  LUMBER. 

The  bill  in  question  provides  that  "  sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  or 
other  lumber  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed,  planed,  and 
tongued  and  grooved  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,"  and  also  ex- 
empts from  duty,  among  other  things,  clapboards,  laths,  pickets, 
pahngs,  shingles,  ship  timbers,  and  ship  planking. 

This  section  would  seem  to  include  all  lumber  which  has  not  been 
manufactured  into  some  definite,  concrete  article,  such  as  box  slioob. 
window  frames,  doors,  etc.,  and  would  seem  to  cover  most  if  not  all 
of  the  products  of  the  planing  mill. 

The  interests  joining  in  the  submission  of  this  brief  believe  that 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  as  provided  in  the  proposed  bill  will  seri- 
ously affect  their  business  and  can  only  result  in  the  transfer  of  the 
business  now  conducted  by  ourselves  to  Canada  with  a  resulting  k«5 
of  employment  to  thousands  of  mill  operatives,  yardmen,  and  Icnfr- 
shoremen  who  now  enjoy  steady  employment.  In  the  Saginaw  Val- 
ley alone  the  planing-mill  industry  represents  an  investment  of  three 
and  one-half  million  dollars  and  provides  employment  for  upward 
of  2,500  men.  In  the  Tonawandas  the  lumber  and  planing-mill  in- 
dustry represents  an  investment  of  more  than  $5,000,0c5,  givin^r 
employment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  e(  m- 
munity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  business  is  conducted  by  these  concerib 
is  as  follows: 

Stock  is  shipped  in  the  rough  to  the  American  ports  by  vessel. 
The  great  bulk  of  this  stock  is  shipped  in  "  log  run.^'  After  reach- 
ing the  dock  in  this  country  it  is  sorted  and  graded  and  placed  in 
piles  on  our  yards.  From  40  to  50  per  cent  of  tne  gross  amoimt  goes 
into  those  grades  which  are  usually  shipped  to  the  customer  in  the 
rough  condition;  the  balance  falls  into  grades  which  must  be  rnn 
through  the  planing  mills  to  be  planed  and  worked  in  various  man- 
ners before  shipment  to  the  customer.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  this  50  to  60  per  cent  which  is  sent  through  the  planing  mills 
before  delivery  to  the  customer  is  so  treated  in  order  to  make  ii 
marketable,  as  the  customer  can  not  use  it  in  its  rough  state. 

The  wholesale-lumber  interests  of  this  country  situated  along  our 
northern  frontier  can  not  survive  if  the  dressed  or  planed  end  of 
their  business  is  taken  away  from  them,  for  the  reason  that  in  that 
case  they  will  be  left  with  a  large  portion  of  their  stock  on  hand 
which  can  not  be  marketed  except  at  a  severe  loss. 

The  wholesaler  of  dressed  lumber  located  along  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  United  States  when  brought  into  competition  with  th^ 
Canadian  planing  mill  is  subjected  to  a  disadvantage  which  i'^ 
peculiar  to  the  lumber  business.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that  lnm^»»r 
when  planed  or  dressed,  because  of  the  diminished  weight,  freight? 
for  less  than  stock  in  the  rough.  Dry  white  pine  when  m  the  rooft 
will  weigh  approximately  2,600  pounds  per  thousand  feet.  The  arc  • 
stock  after  it  is  planed  or  dressed  is  reduced  in  weight  by  500  to  T"* 
pounds  per  thousand  feet,  depending  upon  the  manner  of  dressin?. 
The  freight  rates  from  the  various  Canadian  mill  points  to  the  »^ 
York  market  run  from  18  cents  to  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  Tl;** 
Canadian  manufacturer,  by  planing  his  stock  before  shipment,  i- 
therefore  able  to  effect  an  average  saving  of  at  least  $1  per  thousan  i 
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feet^  an  amount  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
planing  the  lumber. 

This  will  enable  the  Canadian  to  ship  directly  into  our  market  and 
(in  practically  all  cases)  to  undersell  the  dealers  in  the  United  States. 
The  .only  logical  outcome  of  the  proposed  removal  of  duty  therefore 
is  that  the  business  which  is  now  done  by  the  planing  mills  of  this 
country  will  be  transferred  in  great  part,  if  not  in  whole,  to  similar 
mills  located  in  Canada.  v 

At  the  present  time  ther  are  located  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  at  points  near  the  Canadian  border,  such  as  Rome, 
Water  town  Albany,  Ocdensburg,  Plattsburg,  Whitehall,  and  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  and  Burlington  Vt.,  planing  mills  which  are  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  milling  lumber  in  transit  from  Canada  to  this  country, 
and  employing  large  numbers  of  men.  The  effect  of  the  proposed 
bill  can  not  be  other  than  to  transfer  from  this  country  to  Canada 
practically  all  the  work  now  done  in  these  milling  centers,  and  conse- 
(juently  tne  payment  to  Canadian  operatives  of  the  pay  roll  now 
enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  argued,  and  it  would  appear  at  first  blush,  that  if  it  is 
true  that  the  Canadian,  by  shipping  his  lumber  direct,  is  able  to 
undersell  the  American  wholesaler  and  thereby  take  away  his  busi- 
ness, that  there  must  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  consumer.  This,  how- 
ever, is  erroneous,  for  with  the  planing-mill' industry  in  this  country 
it  is  not  a  question  of  division  of  profits  or  reduction  in  values,  but 
rather  a  question  of  a  survival.  Under  the  tariff  law  as  proposed  the 
wholesale  lumber  and  planing-mill  interests  of  our  northern  frontier, 
for  the  reasons  above  given,  can  not  possibly  survive,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  American  consumer  will  be  left  utterly  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Canadian  planing-mill  man,  without  any  competition  from  the 
distributing  yards  now  operating  planing  mills  on  this  side  of  the 
border. 

It  may  be  arjarued  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  United  States  will 
have  open  to  him  the  same  opportunity  as  the  Canadian,  viz,  the 
location  of  his  planing  mill  near  the  source  of  supply,  and  that  he 
may  by  so  doing  effect  the  same  saving  in  freight  by  planing  his 
lumber  before  shipment.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  chief 
sources  of  supplv  of  lumber  of  the  kinds  affected  are  in  the  North- 
western States,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton, all  too  far  distant  to  compete  with  the  planing  mills  of  Ontario 
and  eastern  Canada.  The  only  competition  which  the  eastern 
Canadian  mill  can  have  from  this  country  must  come  from  the  large 
distributing  yards  and  planing  mills  which  now  exist  along  our 
frontier. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  it  is  decidedly  to  the  interest  of  the 
retail  dealers  and  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  that  there 
should  be  maintained  in  this  country  large  distributing  points,  such 
as  Saginaw,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  Oswego.  Al- 
bany, and  Ogdensburg  now  are.  Just  as  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
consumers  in  any  community  that  a  retail  yard  be  maintained  within 
their  reach,  so  the  entire  lumber  business  o:^  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  is  benefited  by  the  maintenance  on  this  side  of  the  border  of 
large  depots  and  distributing  centers,  from  which  quick  shipments 
can  be  obtained,  and  it  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  decided  detriment 
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to  the  entire  lumber  interest  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
consumer,  if  these  centers  can  not  be  maintained.  And  they  can 
not  be  maintained  unless  they  are  able  to  conduct  the  dressed  or 
planed  portion  of  their  business  without  a  loss,  which  will  not  be 
possible  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Canada's  lumber  tariff. 

The  Canadian  Government  inl^oses  no  import  duty  on  lumber  in 
the  rough  or  on  lumber  which  is  not  further  finished  than  being 
dressed  or  planed  on  one  side  or  on  one  edge.  All  lumber  further 
liianufactured  than  being  dressed  or  planed  on  one  side  or  one  edge 
is  subjected  to  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  these  provisions  there  have  been  built,  and  are 
now  in  operation,  numerous  planing  mills  in  Canada,  scattered  all 
along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Niagara  and  St.  Law- 
rence frontiers,  all  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  employing 
large  numbers  of  men,  and  all  are  engaged  in  planing  and  dressing 
lumber  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States. 

The  heavy  ad  valorem  duty  is  absolutely  prohibitive  of  other  than 
rough  lumber  beinff  shipped  mto  Canada  from  this  country,  with  the 
result  that  the  wonc  of  milling  such  imported  lumber  is  all  done  bj 
Canadian  mills.  These  mills  are  equipped  and  prepared  not  only 
to  work  lumber  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States*  but 
also,  in  case  the  proposed  bill  becomes  law,  to  work  all  lumber  ex- 
ported from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that  the 
mills  of  this  country  will  be  wholly  unable  to  secure  any  part  of 
either  the  export  or  the  import  business,  because,  as  before  stated, 
the  Canadian  millman,  through  the  reduction  in  weight  and  the  con- 
sequent  saving  in  railroad  &eight,  can  put  this  lumber  into  this 
country  dressed  and  ready  for  use  at  no  greater  expense  than  it  costs 
him  to-day  to  deliver  it  in  the  rough  condition. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  undersigned  vigorously  protest 
against  the  passage  of  a  measure  which,  in  their  opinion,  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  the  serious  injury,  if  not  destruction,  of  their 
business  and  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States,  and  which 
can  result  in  no  possible  benefit  to  the  consumer  of  this  country,  and 
the  only  beneficial  result  of  which  must  be  to  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  lumber  and  the  Canadian  planing-mill  interests. 

And  we  respectfully  urge  before  your  honorable  body  the  necessity 
of  an  import  duty  on  all  lumber  xurther  manufactured  than  sawn 
of  suflScient  amount  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  imposed  bv  natural 
conditions  as  above  outlined  upon  the  wholesale  lumber  dealers 
and  planing-mill  men  of  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  communication  was  signed  by  the  following: 
Skillings,  Whitneys  &  Barnes  Lumber  Co.,  D.  C.  Culver,  genenJ 
manager,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ;  White,  Gratwick  &  Mitchell  (Inc),  bv 
Jas.  L.  Crane,  secretary,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.;  Island  Box  Ca. 
by  Guy  White,  manager,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  Brown-Bates  Co., 
G.  A.  Mitchell,  president,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Stevens-Eaton  Co., 
G.  A.  Mitchell,  president,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hendricks-Caskey  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  the  Charles  G.  Doebler  Planing  Mill,  by  A,  G?  Doe- 
bler.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  the  A.  Sherman  Lumber  Co.,  F.  H. 
Loveless,  manager  and  treasurer,  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.;  Norwood 
Manufacturing  Co.,  by  H.  H.  Day,  president,  Norwood,  N.  Y.;  the 
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Janta  Clara  Lumber  Co.,  by  James  L.  Jacobs,  superintendent.  Pots- 
lam,  N.  Y.;  Lefaiver  &  Co.  (Inc.),  by  Jas.  L.  Crane,  secretary, 
S^orth  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.;  Oillie  &  McKeen,  North  Tonawanda, 
\\  Y. ;  Brady  Bros.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  McLean  Bros.,  North 
ronawanda,  N.  Y. ;  Smith,  Fasset  &  Co.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ; 
iobinson  Bros.  Lumber  Co.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.;  Northern 
jumber  Co.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  the  E.  T.  Jones  Lumber  Co., 
>y  H.  Morton  Jones,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  Silverthome  &  Co., 
»y  W.  H.  Griffin,  North  Tonawanda^  N.  Y.;  Aiichor  Saw  Mill  Co., 
ly  W.  H.  Griffin,  secretary.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  Twin  City 
jumber  Co.,  per  J.  A.  McKenney,  proprietor,  North  Tonawanda, 
•f.  Y. ;  Geo.  C.  Meyers,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  A.  Weston  &  Son, 
sorth  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  Haines  Lumber  Co.,  B.  F.  Jackson,  treas- 
irer,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  J.  P.  Mackenzie,  North  Tonawanda, 
s,  Y.;  Clias.  M.  Betts  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  A.  G.  Hauenstein,  by 
l.  I.  Reckhow,  Buffalo,  N.  x. ;  Goodyear  Lumber  Co.,  per  J.  W. 
Tounce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Hurd  Bros.,  by  C.  W.  Hurd,  secretary  and 
reasurer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Kelsey-Dennis  Lmnber  Co.,  North  Tona- 
randa,  N.  Y. ;  the  Fisher  &  Wilson  Co.,  by  E.  L.  Fisher,  president, 
Ilevelandj  Ohio;  Jilershon-Eddy-Parker  Co.,  by  F.  E,  Parker,  presi- 
ent^  Saginaw,  Mich.;  A.  J,  Vance  Box  Co.  (Ltd.),  A.  E.  Pearce, 
lanager,  Saginaw,  Mich, ;  Bay  City  Box  &  Lumber  Co.,  S.  C.  Crump, 
jcretary,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Plattsburgh  Lumber  Co.,  Plattsburg, 
f.  Y.;  Vermont  Lumber  Co.,  Dock  &  Coal  Co.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.; 
'aylor  &  Avers,  Morrisonville,  N.  Y. ;  F.  M.  Purdy.  Morrisonville, 
;.*Y,;  F.  E.  Purdy.  Altona,  N.  Y.;  F.  F.  Cranwell  Lumber  Co., 
)aston  Cypress  Co.,  A.  S.  Kibbe  &  Son,  W.  E.  Beebe,  Blakeslee  Liun- 
er  Co.,  lEstate  of  Dexter  Hunter  (Gea  W.  D.  Chase,  manager), 
imkins  &  Remmey,  Welsh  &  Grey  Lumber  Corporation,  C.  T.  Hub- 
ell  &  Co^  and  L.  Thomson  &  Co.  (Arch'd  Ertz  Berger,  treasurer), 
Jbany,  N.  Y.  Subscribed  as  to  dressed  lumber  only,  Arnold  &  Co., 
Jbany,  N.  Y. 

Par.  651.— WOOD  PULP. 

rATEHEHT  19  BEHALF  OF  THE  tfAmTEACTXTBERS  OF  CHEMICAL  WOOD 
PTTIP,  FILED  BY  COLIN  H.  LIVIKOSTOK,  OF  THE  WEST  VrROINIA  PXTLP 
&  PAPEB.  CO. 

[Filed  with  tbe  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  May,  1913.] 

The  American  manufacturers  of  chemical  wood  fiber,  commonly 
asignated  as  chemical  wood  pulp,  desire  to  respectfully  call  the  atten^ 
'>n  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  such  por- 
orxs  of  H.  Tt.  10,  now  pending,  as  affect  the  tariff  on  such  wood  pulp, 
ad  to  point  out  to  the  committee  respects  wherein  the  said  proposed 
^^'ision  of  the  tariff  not  only  works  a  great  injustice  to  these  pro- 
tptants,  but  fails  as  well  to  conform  to  the  policy  of  any  one  of  the 
rincipal  political  parties. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  Schedule  M  which 
as  been  carried  on  in  recent  years  in  Confess  and  through  the 
Jumns  of  the  daily  press  so  much  has  been  said  concerning  the  rates 
f  duty  on  paper  that  we  fear  chemical  wood  pulp  has  not  received 
ie  careful  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Few,  indeed,  except 
inse  directly  interested  in  its  production,  appear  to  have  any  real 
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conception  of  the  ma^itnde  of  the  industry  in  the  United  Stat«  or 
of  how  much  there  is  involved  in  the  proposed  changes  in  the  tariff. 

The  manufacture  of  chemical  wood  pulp  in  America  represents  an 
investment  conservatively  estimated  at  $75,000,000,  while  the  annual 
production,  as  shown  by  the  latest  complete  tabulation  available 
(that  for  the  year  1911), "was  1,456,415  tons. 

Careful  note  should  be  made  of  the  very  great  difference  between 
mechanical  ground  wood  ptilp  and  chemical  wood  pulp,  both  in  respect 
to  the  processes  of  their  manufacture  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put.  Mechanical  ground  wood  pulp  is  produced  by  the  simple  grind- 
ing of  the  coniferous  woods,  and  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
production  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper,  of  a  valuation  not  exceed- 
ing 2i  cents  per  pound.  Chemical  nber,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  treatment  of  a  great  variety  of  woods  and 
fiber-yielding  materials,  by  processes  requiring  not  only  much  more 
labor  but  greater  skill  as  well. 

Concerning  both  the  difference  in  process  of  manufacture  and  yieM 
in  producing  mechanical  pulp  and  chemical  fiber,  we  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  report  made  February  9, 1909,  by  a  select  committee  of  tht 
House  of  Representatives,  of  whicn  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  was  chair- 
man, which  said  committee  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  wood-pulp  and  print-paper  industry.  On  page  3313  of 
said  report  the  following  statement  is  made : 

There  are  three  prof^esses  jrenerally  rsed  in  this  country  for  the  prodactlon  of 
pulp  or  fiber  from  wood.  These  are  the  ground- wood  process,  sulphite  process, 
and  the  soda  process.  The  cheap  production  of  the  lower  grades  of  lapfr 
depend  Inr^ely  upon  the  cheapness  of  the  ground-wood  process.  Practically  onJj 
one  kind  of  tree  la  used  to  much  extent  In  the  ground- wood  process,  and  that  u 
the  spruce  tree,  inclrding  its  various  varieties. 

The  ground-wood  process  consists  in  pressing  a  2-foot  stick  of  spruce  wood  \^ 
hydraulic  pressure  ngaiust  n  revolving  grindstone,  the  power  used  being  entiiv^ 
water  power  capable  of  operating,  under  favorable  conditions,  24  hours  per  day. 
By  this  process  about  a  ton  of  ground  wood  can  be  obtained  from  a  cord  f^ 
spruce  wood. 

The  sulphite  process  consists  of  a  chemical  treatment  of  chipped  sproce  or 
hemlock  wood  with  sulphurous  acid,  by  which  1,000  to  1.200  i>ounds  of  sulphur 
fiber  may  be  obtained  from  a  cord  of  wood. 

The  soda  process  consists  of  the  chemical  treatment  of  chipped  woods  oi 
various  kinds,  including  both  soft  and  hard  woods,  with  caustic  soda,  by  whiclt 
process  about  the  san:e  number  of  pounds  of  soda  fiber  can  be  produced  frum  i 
cord  of  wood  as  in  the  case  of  the  sulphite  procesa 

The  wide  difference  between  the  two  in  the  respects  above  sbown 
indicates  conclusively  that  mechanical  pulp  and  chemical  fiber  shouli 
be  separately  considered  and  differently  treated  in  the  constnicti^D 
of  a  tariff  law. 

The  tariff  act  of  August  5, 1909,  fixed  the  rates  of  duty  as  follow;: 

Chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  oue-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry  weiirt' 
bleached,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  i)ound,  dry  weight :  Provided,  That  If  i''5 
country,  dependencj'.  Province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government  shall  imi*  ** 
an  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  either  diw*""'^ 
or  indirectly  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  other 
wise),  upon  printing  pai)er,  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  wood  for  use  In  the  nwM- 
fjictiire  of  wood  pulp,  the  amoimt  of  such  export  duty  or  other  expon  chari- 
«hall  be  julded  as  an  additional  duty  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  cJb^i*t 
wood  pulp  when  imported  directly  or  indirectly-  from  such  country,  dei^endcc  j 
Province,  or  otlier  subdivision  of  government. 

Subsequently  these  rates  were  modified  in  so  far  as  importation- 
from  Canada  are  concerned  by  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  H.  R 
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4412,  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Section  2  reads  as  follows : 

Piilp  of  wood  mechanically  ground;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached  or  un- 
bleached: news  print  paper  and  other  paper,  and  paper  board,  manufactured 
fnim  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such 
pulp  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  colored  in  the  pulp,  or  not  colored, 
aiul  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  not  Including  printed  or  deco- 
nited  wall  paper,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  when  imported  therefrom 
directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition 
I»ra»edent  that  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee.  or  other  export  charge  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  (whether  In  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee 
•<r  otherwise)  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation 
(whether  bylaw,  order,  regulation,  contractuiil  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly 
"F  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp, 
or  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or 
the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board. 

The  pending  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  10,  eliminates  the  consideration  of 
wood  pulp  of  all  kinds  from  Schedule  M  and  puts  these  commodities 
on  the  free  list,  with  certain  provisions  relating  to  chemical  wood 
pulp.  Section  653  of  the  bill,  under  the  head  "  Free  list,"  reads  as 
follows : 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached  or  bleached : 
Provided,  That  if  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of 
Kuvernment  shall  impose  an  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  either  directly  or  Indirectly  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional 
charge,  or  license  fee,  or  otherwise),  upon  printing  paper,  mechanically  ground 
wood  pulp,  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
palp,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  shall  be  imposed 
18  a  duty  upon  chemical  wood  pulp  when  imported  directly  or  indirectly  from 
such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government;  and 
If  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government  shall 
pnihibit  the  exportation  of  printing  paper,  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp, 
clieuiical  wood  pulp,  or  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  there 
shall  be  imposed  a  duty  of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  ver  pound  upon  such  chemical 
wtx)d  pulp  when  Imported  directly  or  Indirectly  from  such  country,  dependency, 
province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government. 

That  there  is  neither  reason  nor  justification  for  placing  chemical 
wood  pulp  on  the  free  list  would  seem  to  be  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  figures  showing  the  importations  in  recent  years.  The  shipments 
of  chemical  wood  pulp  from  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States 
have  been  of  extensive  and  constantly  increasing  tonnage. 

The  most  reliable  data  at  hand  fix  the  importations  for  the  years 
1908-1912,  inclusive,  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

Ift08 150,000 

1009 224,661 

mo 278,926 

1911 .J 299,330 

[i*12 354,347 

From  this  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  rate  of  tariff  effective  within 
:he  period  mentioned  has  in  no  sense  been  prohibitive.  On  the  con- 
irary,  it  conforms  fully  to  the  principle  oi  a  competitive  duty,  for 
ivhich  the  political  party  now  revising  the  tariff  avowedly  stands. 

Moreover,  upon  the  oasis  of  the  tariff  heretofore  existing,  these 
niportations  have  been  regularly  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
nent  by  no  means  inconsiderable;  the  amount  for  the  year  1912  is 
ixed  by  the  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  pres- 
et House  in  his  recently  issued  Tariff  Handbook  at  $1,194,781.05. 
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It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  how  any  readjustment  of  the 
duties  on  chemical  wood  pulp  could  make  them  more  nearly  conform 
to  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

When  the  report  made  by  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  was  submitted  to  the  House 
on  February  9,  1909,  Representative  Sims,  a  Democratic  member  of 
that  committee,  in  referring  to  the  recommendation  made  with  regard 
to  the  duty  on  chemical  wood  pulp,  which  provided  the  same  rates 
as  were  adopted  in  the  tariflp  act  of  August  5, 1909,  said : 

The  duty  levied  on  chemical  fibers  and  paper  made  from  them  is  nothiog 
more  than  a  reasonable  revenue  duty,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Spealcer,  that  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  be  enabled  to  see  this  matter  as  we  have. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  so  many  cogent  reasons  for  retaining 
a  duty  on  chemical  wood  pulp  are  apparent,  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  demand,  from  any  source  which  should  be  considered,  for  a 
reduction  of  the  rates. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  Schedule  M  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  January  17, 1913,  a  brief  was  filed  in  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Wood  Pulp  Importers,  in  the  concluding  por- 
tions of  which,  found  on  page  4719  of  the  report  of  said  hearings,  the 
demands  of  the  importers  are  summarized.  There  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  they  ask  is  that  "the  tariff  on  pulp  should  not  be  advancedr 
which  may  certainly  be  taken  to  mean  tnat  they  see  no  good  reas^m 
for  its  reduction ;  otherwise  they  would  have  requested  it  to  be  mad*?- 

Neither  have  the  consumers  of  chemical  wood  pulp  made  any  de- 
mand or  suggestion,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  that  a  lowering  of  the 
rate  on  chemical  wood  pulp  is  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

We  fail  therefore  to 'see  upon  what  ground  the  removal  of  cfaemioal 
wood  pulp  from  Schedule  M  and  the  placing  of  same  on  the  free  lus 
Cfin  in  any  wise  be  justified. 

In  connection  with  this  rate  of  duty  it  is  proper  also  to  take  into 
consideration  the  attitude  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  whidt  is  our 
most  conveniently  located  and  formidable  competitor  in  the  produce 
lion  of  pulp  and  paper.  The  Canadian  authorities,  while  easer  ti^ 
obtain  the  ireest  possible  access  to  our  American  market,  an  siaeavdr 
in  which  they  have  been  materially  aided  and  abetted  by  our  own 
legislative  enorts,  seek  on  the  other  hand  to  place  every  possible 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  affording  our  American  industries  access  to 
the  raw  materials  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Canadian  Provinces  have  not  only  prohibited  absolutely  tbe 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  grown  on  their  Crown  lands,  comprisb; 
about  90  per  cent  of  their  total  wood,  but  have  endeavorea  by  t 
strained  construction  of  our  own  laws  to  evade  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  section  2  of  the  McCall  bill. 

The  purpose  of  forbidding  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  paper,  if 
made  frwn  wood  upon  which  export  restrictions  are  laid  bv  thit 
Government,  was  of  course  to  induce  the  removal  of  such  restiicti'in? 
and  thus  permit  the  American  producer  to  obtain  pulp  wood  from 
tiiat  source.  But  Canada's  unwulinmess  to  respect  the  spirit  of  tbf 
law  was  demonstrated  bv  certain  official  r^novals  made  of  exptirt 
i-estrictions  from  the  individual  timber  rights  of  certain  Ganadiin 
paper  manufacturers  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  tbem  \o 
send  their  product  into  our  maricet  free,  although  they  dad  not  pn> 
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pose  to  sell  a  stick  of  their  wood.  The  release  was  therefore  a  hol- 
low pretense  and  mockery. 

We  submit  therefore  that  there  should  not  only  be  a  reasonable 
luty  retained  on  chemical  wood  pulp,  but  that  a  penalty  should  like- 
ivise  be  imposed  upon  the  importations  from  such  countries  or  sub- 
livisions  thereof  as  insist  upon  denying  to  the  American  manufac- 
urer  the  right  to  purchase  their  raw  materials;  and  such  penalty 
>hould  not  be  a  merely  nominal  one,  but  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
result  in  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  mentioned. 

While  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  rates  of  tariff  levied  on 
?hemical  wood  pulp  by  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5, 
1909,  are  entirely  reasonable,  we  nevertheless  recognize  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  present  Congress  to  effect  a  downward  revision  of  the 
rates,  and  in  conformity  with  the  plan,  and  also  with  the  desire  of  the 
framers  of  the  pending  law  to  adopt  an  ad  valorem  basis  in  refer- 
*nce  to  these  particular  articles,  we  submit  herewith  a  suggestion  for 
he  consideration  of  your  committee. 

Our  proposal  is  that  chemical  wood  pulp  be  eliminated  entirely 
from  section  653  of  the  free  lifit  set  out  in  Ii.  B.  10,  so  that  that  sec- 
:ion  may  simply  read, "  Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp." 

Then  let  a  new  section  be  inserted  on  page  79  of  said  H.  R.  10. 
immedialely  under  the  caption  "  Schedule  M,  pulp,  papers,  ana 
:)ooks,"  and  immediately  preceding  section  352,  which  new  section 
should  be  made  to  read  as  follows : 

Chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached  or  bleached,  6  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Pro- 
Hded,  however^  That  if  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdi vision 
)f  government  shall  Impose  any  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  charge 
>f  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license 
fee,  or  otherwise)  upon  printing  paper,  wood  pulp,  or  any  wood  for  use  in  the 
nanofacture  of  wood  pulp,  there  shall  be  imposed  upon  chemical  wood  pulp, 
mbleached  or  bleached,  when  imported  either  directly  or  indirectly  as  un- 
)leached  or  bleached  pulp  from  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other 
labdivlsion  of  government,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
'xport  duty  or  other  export  charge  imposed  by  such  country,  dependency, 
>rovince,  or  other  subdivision  of  government,  upon  printing  paper,  wood  pulp, 
)t  any  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp ;  and  if  any  country,  de- 
Hffldency,  province,  or  other  subdlviBion  of  government  shall  prohibit  the  ex- 
>ortation  of  printing  paper,  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  chemical  wood 
mlp.  or  any  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  there  shall  be  im- 
Nified  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  chemical  w«x>d  pulp, 
mbleached  or  bleached,  when  imported  directly  or  indirectly  as  unbleached  or 
ileached  pulp,  from  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision 
f  government. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  new  section  reduces  the  present  rate  on 
hemicai  wood  pulp  about  50  per  cent,  which  is  in  conformity  with 
he  reductions  made  in  the  pending  bill  upon  certain  articles  of  im- 
)ort  used  by  the  chemical  wood-pulp  manufacturers  in  their  opera- 
ions. 

The  extreme  moderation  of  the  appeal  made  to  your  committee  we 
arnestly  hope  will  commend  it  to  your  favorable  consideration. 
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PAK80N8  PULP  A  LITICBER  CO.  AND  ST.  LAWSEKCE  PULP  A  LUMBER 

COBPORATION. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  29^  1913. 
The  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committbe  : 

The  Parsons  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.  is  a  West  Virginia  corporatior 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  its  factories  be 
ing  located  in  the  State  of  West  Virffinia,  and  the  capacity  thereol 
is  50  tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp  per  aay. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  &  Lumber  Corporation  is  a  New  York 
corporation,  all  the  stock  of  which  is  held  by  citizens  of  the  Unite*] 
States,  and  is  the  owner,  under  timber  licenses,  of  the  timber  (»n 
400,000  acres  of  Crown  lands,  situated  in  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  in  th* 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  is  about  to  erect  a  chemical  w«»od 
pulp  factory  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  with  a  capacitv  of  Vxi 
tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp  per  day.  The  stock  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Pulp  &  Lumber  Corporation  is  largely  held  by  American  manufa**- 
turers  of  print  paper  and  chemical  wood  pulp. 

The  proviso  in  this  section  imposes  U  countervailing  duty  of  one- 
tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $2  per  ton,  on  chemical  wood  pulp,  but 
not  upon  mechanically  ffround  pulp,  when  any  subdivision  of  a  for- 
eign country  shall  prohibit  "  the  exportation  of  print  paper,  mechnni- 
cally  ground  wood  pulp,  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  wood  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp." 

In  1912  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  185,000  tens 
of  mechanically  ground  and  30,000  tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp  frmij 
Canada,  and  from  other  countries  324,000  tons  of  chemical  pulp. 
There  were  also  imported  932,565  cords  of  pulp  wood  during  tiie 
same  period.  In  manufacturing  print  paper,  75  per  cent  of  mechan. 
cal  wood  pulp  and  25  per  cent  oi  chem.cal  wood  pulp  are  used. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  licenses  for  the  timber  on  Crown  land? 
do  not  contain  any  provisions  compelling  the  licensee  to  build  eilhrr 
pulp  mills,  paper  mills,  or  any  other  kind  of  factories:  neither  ha>t« 
we  as  licensees  received  notice  that  such  conditions  would  be  htrn-; 
after  imposed,  but  on  the  contrary  the* St.  Lawrence  Pulp  &  Lunii*-' 
Corporation  has  been  assured  by  the  department  of  lands  and  fo^st^ 
of  tne  Province  of  Quebec  that  no  such  conditions  will  be  imp«'5*«l  !•* 
the  renewal  of  their  licenses  for  this  timber.  This  Province  prohibit* 
the  exportation  of  pulp  wood. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  countervailing  duty  of  $2  iH?r  i-  ■- 
on  chemical  wood  pulp  can  not  be  supported  upon  any  ground  of  pub- 
lic policy  or  justice,  because  it  will  not. 

First.  Produce  a  substantial  amount  of  revenue.  The  duty  (^n  a ' 
chemical  wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada  last  year  would,  under  *H 
terms  of  this  bill,  amount  to  only  $60,000  per  year. 

Second.  Owing  to  the  trivial  amount  imported,  the  counteniilifi' 
duty  would  not  be  any  protection  to  the  sulphide  wood  pulp  manv 
facturers  of  the  New  England  States. 

Third.  It  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  policy  of  Canailn  '^ 
regard  to  restricting  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  or  its  prod'H* 
but  on  the  contrary  would  simply  act  as  a  pin  prick  to  agirra^'*^* 
the  Canadians  in  retaliating. 

The  further  effect  of  this  countervailing  import  duty  will  be: 
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First.  To  increase  to  the  manufacturers  of  print  paper  in  the 
IJnited  States  the  price  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  one  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  manufacture  of  print  paper. 

Second.  To  increase  the  imports  from  Scandinavia  and  other  for- 
eign countries  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminat- 
ing Canadian  competition  with  such  foreign  countries. 

Third.  To  increase  the  manufacturing  cost  of  printing  paper,  which 
3y  the  terms  of  this  bill  is  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Fourth.  The  countervailing  duty  makes  an  unjust  and  indefensible 
iiscrimination  against  chemical  pulp  and  in  favor  of  mechanical 
Ground  pulp. 

Therefore,  we  protest  against  the  imposition  of  a  dutv  of  $2  per 
:on  on  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  pro- 
viso of  section  652  of  tne  House  bill  be  stricken  therefrom. 


MOUNT  TOM  SULPHITE  PULP  CO.,  THE  BU8SELL  CO.,  GENEEAL 
MAKAQEBS,  BY  CHABLES  C.  SPBINOEB,  VICE  PBESIDENT. 

Statement  in  Regard  to  the  Manufacture  of  Bleached 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

rhe  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  In  this  Schedule  M  of  the  new  tarLT  bill,  relating  to 
)ulp,  paper,  and  books,  there  seems  to  be  a  conaplete  misunderstand- 
iig  of  tne  di^'erence  between  mechanically  grbxmd  wood  pulp  and 
ine  chemical  bleached  sulphite  pulp.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
act  that  the  bleached  sulpnite  pulp  is  a  comparatively  newcomer  in 
he  United  States  iu  the  paper  industry. 

The  first  mill  completed  and  now  running  was  started  in  1889^  and 
)^Tng  to  the  newness  of  the  art  and  the  imperfection  of  the  machmery 
ij^ed  in  the  entire  process,  it  ^i^as  several  years  after  that  before  these 
lefects  were  remedied  and  the  mill  was  running  steadily  and  evenly, 
naking  this  grade  of  pulp. 

As  is  well  Known,  m  manufacturing  ground  wood  pulp  the  miUs 
ire  necessarily  located  where  there  is  ample  power  and  on  rivers. 
Phe  logs  are  run  down  the  river  and  are  taken  into  the  miU  by  spe- 
ially  contrived  machinery,  and  brought  to  the  saws,  where  they  are 
ut  into  about  2-foot. lengths  without  further  handling,  and  then 
marked.  They  then  go  by  carriers  to  the  grinders,  which  are  simply 
evolving  grindstones,  against  which  this  wood  is  held  by  hydraulic 
»ressure  and  groimd  into  pulp.  It  is  then  collected  and  splmters  of 
rood  separated  from  the  pulp  by  machinery.  The  pulp  is  then  ready 
or  use  m  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  is  carried  by  pipes  in  a  'fluid 
tate  to  paper  engines,  where  it  is  used.  The  apparatus  is  very  simple 
f  construction,  and  the  buUdings,  however  well  built,  are  generiuly 
nlv  of  one  story,  easily  constructed,  and  easily  maintained. 

A  ground  wood  pulp  mill  having  a  capacity  of  3D  tons  of  pulp  per 
ay  can  be  built,  including  cost  of  water  power,  for  approximately 
150,000,  while  a  bleached  sulphite  pulp  mill  of  the  same  capacity 
•'ill  rest  S4n0,000. 

The  value  of  ground  wood  pulp  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  is  approximately 
hree-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while  the  value  of  bleacned  sulphite 
'»Jp  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  is  2 J  to  3  cents  per  pound. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  fine  bleached  sulphite  pulp  the  lo^  are  cm 
hito  4-foot  lengths,  piled,  and  seasoned  for  about  six  months.  They 
are  then  taken  by  hand  and  carefully  barked,  removing  not  only  th<' 
outside  bark,  but  the  j'^ellow  skin  next  to  the  wood.  They  are  then 
split  and  the  knots  are  bored  out  of  the  wood.  If  there  are  any  hd«t 
ends  which  have  collected  dirt  they  are  cut  o:T,  and  in  this  cleanimr 

5>rocess  there  is  a  shrinkagje  of  about  22  per  cent  in  the  moasurwl  cord, 
'he  wood  is  then  taken  by  a  carrier  to  the  chippers.  These  cut  t!»<* 
log  into  uneven  chips.  In  order  to  remedy  this  and  to  have  ev*»ii 
material  to  cook,  the  chips  are  carried  into  a  chip  cnwher,  and,  afti^r 
being  crushed,  are  elevated  to  another  story  of  the  building,  wliore 
they  are  run  through  a  huge  revolving  screen  with  slots  of  a  suitable 
size  to  allow  wood  the  right  size  for  cooking  to  drop  throujijh.  Tl>e 
larger  pieces  of  wood  are  thrown  out  of  the  end  of  tne  screen  and  p» 
througn  what  is  called  a  rechipper.  All  these  chips  are  then  carriwl 
to  the  top  of  the  digester  builaing  by  a  conveyor  and  depositeii  Id 
chip  bins,  from  which  bins  they  are  drop]:>ed  into  large  steel  dieter?. 

The  digesters  vary  in  size  from  10  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  hi?b 
to  16  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  high,  are  made  of  heavy  steel  plat#N 
and  lined  with  cement,  which  cement  is  lurther  protected  by  ariJ- 
proof  tile,  laid  in  litharge  paste.  AD  the  fittings,  such  as  the  slecns 
at  the  manhole  and  for  the  entrance  of  steam,  are  made  of  h«v>\ 
acid-ra«iisting  bronze,  as  well  as  all  valves  and  blow-oiF  pip«a  A3 
this  is  large  and  heavy  work,  it  is  expensive,  and  a  completed  dieter, 
12  feet  in  diameter  and  30  foet  high,  in  position  ready  to  cook  in,  wili 
cost  $10,000.    The  larger  one  would,  of  course,  cost  more. 

After  the  chips  are  placed  in  this  digester,  bisulphite  liquor  is  nin 
in  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  digester,  live  steam  is  turned  on,  and  the 
contents  cooked  for  about  12  nours.  This  is  a  scientific  task,  requir- 
ing much  skill  and  careful  attention,  as  a  digester  of  pulp  can  be  ea.«ily 
spoiled  if  any  mistake  is  made  in  the  cooking. 

When  the  cooking  is  finished  the  pulp  is  blown  olT  under  pressu'T 
into  large  tanks  called  blow  pits.  Tnese  tanks  have  perforated  (ak 
bottoms,  and  the  pulp  is  thoroughly  washed  in  them.  It  is  thti 
pumped  thiough  a  machine  for  talrnig  out  the  coarse  pieces,  ar>* 
thence  it  is  run  over  sand  settlers,  so  called,  which  are  huge  trougfi 
filled  Avith  dams  to  allow  the  settling  of  any  heavy  particles  of  iW< 
in  the  material.  It  then  goes  to  machines  called  screens.  Th<« 
machines  are  fitted  with  bronze  screen  plates,  and  the  plates  hav<» 
slots  cut  in  them  ten  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  rt^<J 
fibers  of  the  pulp  are  puller)  tlirough  these  slots  by  suction,  and  aJtc^ 
passing  through  them  are  carried  in  spouts  to  washing  engines,  vilu'^ 
the  pulp  is  thorougldy  washed  and  thickened  and  dropped  into  bleach'- 
ing  tanks,  at  which  point  bleaching  liquor  is  added  from  the  bleK*'- 
mixing  apparatus,  and  steam  admitted,  and  the  pulp  is  agitattM  m 
these  tanks  from  six  to  eight  hours. 

The  pulp  is  then  pumped  from  the  tanks  to  another  set  of  san»i 
settlers,  and  from  these  it  runs  to  another  set  of  screens  like  tho?* 
above  described,  and  from  these  screens  it  goes  to  a  paper  machiw 
if  it  is  to  be  dried;  or  if  it  is  to  be  run  out  wet,  it  goes  to  a  machuii 
provided  with  bronze  cyl'mders,  felts,  and  rolls,  called  a  wet  machiy- 
and  is  there  run  into  sneets  the  same  as  if  it  went  over  a  paper  zoa* 
chine,  only  the  sheets  contain  much  more  water,  as  there  are  nodnst^ 
in  this  machine.     It  is  then  put  into  waterprooif  wrappers,  or  as  nea: 
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waterproof  as  is  necessary,  and  loaded  into  cars  ready  for  shipment. 
Fine  oleached  sulphite  pulp  at  this  stage,  without  having  any  more 
work  put  upon  it  or  anythmg  added  to  it,  can  be  run  over  a  paper 
machine  and  made  into  good  writing  paper. 

This  is  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  the  way  this  pulp  is  made, 
for  when  talking  with  people  who  have  not  made  a  stuay  of  this 
subject  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  difference  in 
the  making  of  ground  wood  pulp  and  a  bleached  sulphite  pulp. 

None  of  this  pulp  is  exported  from  the  United  States,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  comes  into  direct  competition  with  pulp  imported  from 
Germanv,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Under  the  present  tariff  on 
bleached  pulp  ($5  per  ton)  there  is  imported  into  this  country  about 
80^000  tons  per  annum,  having  a  value  of  something  over  $4,500,000 
and  producing  a  revenue  of  about  $400,000  per  annum.  The  amount 
of  imports  of  chemical  pulp  has  shown  an  ahnost  steady  increase  for  a 
number  of  years,  indicating  that  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  the 
industry  is  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  amount  of  bleached  sul- 
phite pulp  manufactured  in  this  country  to  be  sold  to  paper  mills 
tnaldng  fine  paper  is  approximately  180,000  tons  per  annum,  so  that 
the  imports  of  oleached  sulphite  pulp  are  equivalent  to  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  product. 

It  will  be  seen  in  this  industry  the  labor  cuts  a  very  laree  figure.  It 
aot  only  enters  into  the  d&ilj  pay  roll,  but  also  into  a!u  repairs,  all 
buildings,  into  all  changes  which  are  constantly  goin^  on  in  a  mill  of 
this  kind.  The  following  tables  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  wages 
paid  in  pulp  mills  in  this  country;  also  the  comparative  wa^es  as 
shown  by  data  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  to  labor  in 
Qerman  paper  mUls  and  printed  in  the  United  States  consular  report. 

Table  I. 

Per  day. 

Carpenters $2. 50-13. 00 

Jlackamithi 2.75 

^hiniata 2.50-3.50 

•laaona 4. 00 

Jipefittera 2.50-3.50 

leneral  repair  men 2. 50-  3. 50 

Were 2. 20 

'iremen 2. 35-  2. 90 

t8h  pullers 2.00 

Slectrical  engineers 4. 00 

Lcid  makers 2. 70 

Weach  makers 2. 15 

•Wppermen 1.90-2.00 

Mien 2.50-  3.25 

Table  II. — Maximum  wages  per  Jumr. 
[Compiled  by  the  Imperial  Oovernment  of  Qermany,  1910.] 


Number. 

Germany. 

Blmllar 
labor  in 
United 
States. 

nsHUed 

100 
993 
1,802 
1,752 
423 
423 
136 

10.06 
1        .06 

}        ''' 
.13 

.16 

10. 15-10. 18 

kilM 

asWIled 

.20 

klUed 

nskflled 

.t5 

ttled : 

.30 

Do 

.40 
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It  should  also  be  borne  in  xnind  in  comparing  this  process  with 
the  ground-wood  process  that  in  making  bleached  sulphite  pulp 
there  must  be  a  large  chemical  apparatus;  probably  a  comparatively 
small  mill,  say  25  to  30  tons  capacity,  would  make  more  bisulphite 
liquor  than  all  the  chemical  manufacturing  establishments  m  the 
United  States  put  together.  To  do  this  the  apparatus  must  be  of 
first-class  construction.  All  pumps  and  pipe  connections,  coolers, 
must  be  of  bronze  and  lead.  The  water  usea  must  be  cold  and  milla 
go  to  large  expense  sinking  artesian  wells  for  the  purpose  of  having 
cold  water  in  summer.  The  apparatus  must  be  kept  in  constant  ana 
perfect  repair,  as  any  leak  makes  sulphuric  acid  which  causes  a  loss 
and  injury  to  the  pulp. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  shrinkage  of  22  per  cent  in  the  cleaning 
of  the  wood  as  additional  cost  in  this  process.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  in  bleaching  the  pulp,  and  in  the  further  handling  of  it 
after  it  is  bleached,  there  is  a  loss  of  some  10  to  12  per  cent,  or  in 
other  words,  out  of  10  tons  cooked,  there  will  be  a  shrinkage  of  1 
ton,  which,  of  course,  materially  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  finished  pulp. 

In  the  making  of  this  pulp,  the  waste  from  sawmills,  viz,  slabs, 
oan  be  used  and  are  used  in  large  quantities.  There  are  in  the  South 
to-day  a  great  many  sawmills  which  could  convert  their  slabs  into 
sulphite  pulp.  It  costs  more  for  labor  to  handle  and  clean  them,  but 
when  prepared  they  are  the  best  wood  of  the  tree.  The  fiber  is  longer 
on  the  outside  of  the  tree,  and  there  is  less  incrustating  matter  around 
the  fiber  to  dissolve  out,,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  cross 
cut  of  a  spruce  log. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  making  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  we  do  the 
equivalent  at  least  of  evervthing  that  is  done  m  making  good  book 
papers,  and  as  this  pulp  sells  from  2 J  cents  per  pound  to  3  cents  per 
pound,  it  will  be  seen  that  none  of  it  can  be  used  in  news  print  or  anr 
paper,  except  in  the  fine  papers  that  are  dutiable  unoer  the  nev 
tariff. 

Bleached  sulphite  pulp  must  be  of  good  quality  or  it  is  useless.  It 
must  be  clean  and  white  and  have  a  good  color  and  good  feltirr 
quality  or  it  can  not  be  used  in  fine  papers.  It  is  not  wanted  i^ 
cheaper  papers  as  it  has  not  the  strength  of  unbleached  fibers  aLJ 
costs  more. 

We  claim  for  these  reasons  that  we  should  be  put  into  the  sar.e 
class  with  fine  papers,  and  that  it  will  work  no  hardship  to  any  otl" 
branch  of  the  paper  or  pulp  industry,  but  enable  American  miU-* 
making  fine  papers  to  obtain  pulp  of  domestic  manufacture  and  no: 
be  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  mills. 


THE  CHAMPION  FIBBE  CO.,  CAKTOK,  K.  C...  BT  BSXTBEN  B.  BOBSBTSOH. 

QENEBAL  MANAQEB. 

Canton,  N.  C,  April  7,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Wa^hin{fton. 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  the  very  irr^»^ 
importance  of  the  tariff  rate  on  chemical  wood  pulp,  fearing  Ihat  in 
the  extensive  discussion  of  paper  rates  the  magmtuae  of  the  chemk^ 
pulp  industry  may  be  lost  signt  of. 
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This  industry  represents  an  investment  of  approximately 
$75»0OO;O0O,  with  an  annual  production  of  about  1,456,415  tons^ 
these  fimires  being  for  the  year  1911,  the  latest  complete  tabulation 
available. 

That  the  present  rate  of  tariff  on  ch^nical  wood  pulp  is  far  from 
being  prohibitiye  and  is  indeed  upon  a  competitive  basis  is  manifest 
from  tne  figures  indicating  the  present  and  increasing  rate  of  importa- 
tion. « 

During  the  year  1912  there  was  imported  345,347  tons.  The 
Spires*  for  the  year  1909  were  222,288  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
about  00  per  cent  in  the  importations  within  a  period  of  three  years^. 
and  it  ma^r  be  added  that  tne  rate  of  increase  is  becoming  greater. 

With  tms  large  and  growing  importation,  in  spite  of  the  duty  now 
assessed,  it  can  not  be  said  that  a  reduction  of  the  rate  is  necessary 
to  provide  the  American  market  with  a  proper  supply.  Moreover, 
io  far  as  wo  are  able  to  estimate  from  available  figures,  the  duty 
levied  on  chemical  wood-pulp  importations  during  the  last  year  pro- 
vided a  revenue  something  in  excess  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

Ihe  present  tariff  rate  therefore  is  upon  both  a  revenue  and  com- 
petitive basis. 

I  would  again  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  wide  difference 
between  mechamcaily  ground  wood  pulp  and  chemical  wood  pulp^ 
>oth  in  respect  to  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  uses  to  which 
:hey  are  put. 

Mechanical  ground  wood  pulp  is  manufactured  by  the  simple 
JTinding  of  wood,  and  is  used  almost  entirely  in  the  production  of 
ihe  lower  grades  of  paper.  Chemical  wood  pulp  is  produced  bv  the 
chemical  treatment  of  a  greater  variety  of  woods  and  fiber-yielding 
naterials,  by  processes  requiring  more  labor  and  greater  skill,  yield- 
Dg  a  finished  product  in  tonnage  eaual  to  only  about  50  per  cent 
irocured  from  grinding  wood;  and  tne  pulp  ttius  made  is  mostly 
)leached  for  conversion  into  papers  exceedmg  2  J  cents  per  pound 
'Valuation. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  revenue  accruing  to  the  Government  on 
iccount  of  chemical  wood-pulp  importations^,  a  considerable  sum  is- 
ikewise  collected  on  the  miportation  of  materials  and  equipment 
iscd  by  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

It  Ls  in  our  opinion  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  tariff 
hould  be  maintained  on  this  item,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
or  any  reduction.  Certainly  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  in  keepin 
nth  the  principles  of  the  party  in  power,  and  there  could  be  no 
nore  excuse  for  placing  chemical  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list  than  for 
ernoving  the  duty  entirely  from  aU  the  materials  and  equipment 
ntering  into  its  manufacture,  such  as  felts,  jackets,  bleach,  soda 
shj  and  other  chemicals;  but  the  manufacturers  of  chemical  pulp 
Io  not  feel  that  they  could  in  fairness  ask  for  the  removal  of  the' 
luty  from  the  latter. 

Vou  are  no  doubt  to  some  extent  familiar  with  our  enterprise  at 
Canton;  it  may  not  have  been  called  to  your  attention,  however, 
hat  our  entirepulp  product  is  what  is  referred  to  as  chemical  pulp,. 
3.000  tons  per  annum  being  produced  by  us  by  the  soda  process 
nd  27,000  tons  by  the  sulphite  process. 

Directly  in  connection  with  our  plant  operation  we  employ  about 
,000  men,  and  indirectly  in  connection  with  the  production  of  pulp 
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wood  we  furnish  employment  to  at  least  another  thousand.  Our 
industry  is  relatively  a  new  one  in  North  Carolina,  and  has  had  to 
meet  all  of  the  obstacles  that  the  pioneer  in  any  industry  must  face. 
We  feel  that  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  success  of  our  enter- 
prise that  we  should  not  be  compelled  to  assume  the  added  burden 
that  would  result  from  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  chemical  pulp. 

In  behalf,  therefore,  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  chemical 
wood  pulp,  your  earnest  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  this 
industry  is  respectfully  sought,  as,  indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  wQl  be  given. 

STETSON,  CUTLEB  ft  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BT  GXOBGB  C.  CUTLSB. 

Boston,  May  19^  191S. 
Hon.  F.  M,  Simmons,    • 

Chaimuin  Senatt  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Limited  free*pulp  and  paper:  Our  main  and  sole  object 
in  this  letter  is  to  call  your  attention  to  what  will  inevitably  prove  a 
serious  error  in  the  wording  of  this,  an  error  which  will  bring  about 
results  directly  opposite  to  the  intent  of  the  bill,  and  the  uiFcnt 
advisability  of  eliminating  altogether  the  following  words:  Or 
wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,''  viz,  on  .pa^ 
80,  lines  15,  16,  22,  23,  and  on  page  129,  lines  6,  7,  and  14,  and  fur 
the  following  reasons,  which  will  no  doubt  seem  good  and  sufficient 
to  your  conunittee.  It  is  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  bill  to  let 
our  consumers  get  from  Canada,  our  next-door  neighbor  and  largest 
customer,  in  the  interest  of  conserving  our  own  timberlands,  as  mucb 
advantage  as  possible  from  the  use  oi  her  forests  in  pulp  and  paper. 
Now,  most  ail  of  the  timberlands  in  Canada,  probably  90  to  95  p<7 
cent  of  them,  are  not  owned  in  fee  simple,  including  the  soil  li^t^. 
as  owned  in  this  country,  but  are  owned  bv  the  Crown,  and  th> 
right  to  cut  upon  them  is  sold  in  large  blocks  by  the  Crown  to  lessee* 
for  periods  ranging  from  25  years  in  some  Provinces  to  50  years  in 
others  and  in  perpetuity  in  others,  subject  to  all  Government  i^ 
lations  in  regard  to  rentals,,  fire  taxes,  rates  of  stumpage,  etc.,  and 
subject  to  laws  existing  in  all  Canadian  Provinces  to-day  "prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  in  the  round  and  unmanufactur»l 
state." 

Now  most  all  of  these  leases  comprising  scores  of  millions  of  acres 
in  Canada  are  in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  our  own  country,  we  Amtfv 
cans  having  gone  there  as  our  own  timber  in  various  parts  of  our 
country  has  become  exhausted,  all  looking  ahead  to  the  future,  a&d 
our  future  national  requirements  for  lumber,  pulp,  and  paper. 

For  a  period  of  a  century  or  more  Canada  complacentlj,  aod 
ignorantly,  allowed  Americans  to  enter  her  forest  domain  and  lug  etc 
and  export  her  lo^s  unmanufactured  in  any  and  all  forms,  induaixu: 
'4ogs  in  the  round,  and  pulp  wood  in  the  round,  or  rough,  and  unmas- 
ufactured  condition."  This  practice  was  justly  and  rigbtfalij 
stopped  many  years  a^  in  all  Canada's  western  Provinces,  anJ 
practically  all  the  sawmills  in  our  Middle  West,  including  Mich^a^ 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  farther  west,  depending  for  ra» 
material  on  Canada,  moved  their  miUs  perforce  to  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  line,  and  have  done  their  sawing  tnere  ever  since. 
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Of  recent  years  the  eastern  Canadian  Provinces,  including  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick,  to  which  we  must  look  chiefly  in  the  immediate 
future  for  our  pulp  and  paper,  have  passed  similar  laws  ^'prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  in  the  round  or  unmanufactured  con- 
dition. 

These  laws  are  popular,  and  are  entirely  just  and  reasonable 
(exactly  what  we  would  do  ourselves  with  United  States  forests),  and 
they  compel  us  to  go  there  to  manufacture  our  pulp  and  paper,  and 
knowing  personally,  as  we  do,  many  of  the  leaaers  in  national  and 
provincial  Canadian  Governments,  we  know  that  no  power  on  earth 
will  ever  compel  Canada  to  again  let  us  loot  her  forests,  perform  no 
labor  except  lelling,  and  lu^  off  her  most  valuable  asset,  her  timber, 
and  pulp  wood,  in  the  rough^  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

We  doubt  if  1,000  voters  m  all  Canada  could  be  found  to  agree  to 
go  back  to  the  old  way. 

Now,  as  we  said  above,  most  of  this  timber  is  owned  by  American 
citizens,  and  we  are  all  desirous  naturally  of  making  pulp  and  paper 
therefrom  in  a  large  way. 

We  recognize  the  entire  justice  of  Canada's  claim  that  we  are  wel- 
come to  the  use  of  her  forests,  but  we  have  got  to  go  there  to  do  our 
own  manufacturing. 

The  Underwood  bill,  if  you  will  carefully  read  the  pulp  and  paper 
clauses,  as  it  stands  to-day  does  the  exact  opposite  from  what  you 
mean  it  to  do,  namely,  it  makes  all  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  dutiable 
on  account  of  the  pulp-wood  clauses,  subjects  us  Amencan  citizens 
who  have  invested  our  money  in  Canadian  timberlands  to  a  duty, 
and  bottles  us  up  completelv,  and  lets  in  free  pulp  and  paper  from  all 
other  countries  of  the  world,  as  per  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  court,  the  other  pulp  and  paper  producing  countries  being 
chiefly  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  England,  from  which,  of 
course,  no  pulp  wood,  even  if  not  prohibited,  could  ever  be  exported 
on  account  of  distance,*  freight,  and  bulkiness  of  material. 

We  feel  quite  sure  the  bul  has  no  such  intention  as  this,  and  we 
earnestly  beg  for  the  elimination  of  the  lines  relative  to  pulp  wood,  as 
above  enumerated,  which  will  correct  the  situation. 

Canada  puts  no  export  duty  or  any  kind  of  restraint  on  pulp  and 
paper.  She  does  justly  put  a  restraint  on  exporting  pulp  wooa,  and 
she  can  never  be  lorced  to  change  this  in  the  least  particular. 

You  can  readily  see  in  how  awkward  position  it  leaves  us  Americans 
owning  Canadian  timber  lands,  and  the  great*  bulk  of  the  spruce  or 
pulp-wood  producing  lands  are  now  held  by  Americans,  ana  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  your  committee  will  afford  all  of  us  the  desired  reUef 
by  elimination  of  the  Unes  as  above. 

It  surely  can  not  be  the  intent  of  the  biQ  to  make  us  American  citi- 
zens pay  a  duty  on  our  Canadianpulp  and  paper  and  let  in  free  the 
same  product  from  Scandinavia,  England,  and  Germany. 

Free  printing  paper  of  a  value  of  not  exceeding  2^  cents  per  pound, 
page  80,  section  334,  line  4.  We  respectfully  suggest  tms  read  as 
loliows: 

Page  80,  section  334,  line  4,  "cheap  wrapping,  manila,  craft  print- 
ing paper  (other  than  paper  commercially  Imown),"  etc.,  valued 
above  3  cents  per  pound,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

As  it  stands  to-daj  it  onlv  admits  newspaper.  This  can  be  only 
manufactured  either  m  Canada  or  elsewhere  where  natural  water  power 
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exists.  Many  of  us  Americans  own  Canadian  lands  where  we  have 
no  water  power  and  can  only  make  the  cheaper,  or  poor  man's 
papers — \iz,  wrapping  jiaper,  manila  paper,  and  craft  papers,  all 
chemical  papers,  and  used  for  practically  the  same  purpose,  namely, 
wrappings. 

We  also  suggest  raising  the  value  to  3  cents  per  pound  instead  of 
2i  cents  per  pound,  for,  while  2^  cents  to-day  is  about  the  preseai 
market  value  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points,  in  5,  we  believe,  at  any  rate, 
certainly  in  10  years,  the  market  value,  owing  to  decreased  wood 
supphes,  will  be  double  at  least. 

We  are  takingthe  Uberty  of  sending  a  copy  of  this  brief,  this  mail, 
also  to  Hon.  C.  F.  Johnson  and  Hon.  William  Hughes. 


Far.  652.— WOOL  OF  THE  SHEEF,  ETC. 

D.  STRAUSS  &  CO.,  FHII.ADEI.PHIA,  PA.,  BY  D.  STRAUSS,  TREASUUK. 

Philadelphia,  Ea.,  May  £4^  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  of  Finance  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Sir:  We  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  part  of  Schedule  K 
in  which  we  -are  interested,  and  we  will  give  you  our  real,  honest 
opinion  about  same. 

We  are  engaged  in  wool  pulling,  and  we  have  a  branch  in  Chicaeu 
and  are  connected  in  the  same  business  in  Caldwell,  England.  Our 
business  is  buying  sheepskins,  domestic,  Australian,  South  American, 
and  from  other  points.  We  take  the  wool  off  and  sell  it  to  the  trade 
and  the  pickled  skins  we  sell  to  the  tanners. 

We  found  in  the  last  two  years  we  were  unable  to  import  anr 
Australasian  skins  on  account  of  a  joker  that  the  Republican  Party 
put  into  the  tariff;  that  is,  we  had  to  pay  10  cents  a  pound  dutv  (« 
wool  on  the  skins,  which  includes  grease,  dirt,  and  some  skirting- 
On  the  other  side  they  have  a  No.  2  wool,  known  as  English  w(k>1 
which  is  let  in  washed  at  12  cents  a  pound  and  which  only  skrinb 
from  10  to  12  per  cent,  where  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  an  averap? 
of  from  40  to  50  per  cent  shrinkage  wool.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  higher  labor  we  have  here,  we  were  unable  to  compete  with  the 
pullers  of  Mazamet,  France,  England,  or  Scotch  pullers.  They 
always  sold  the  same  class  of  wool  in  our  market  to  John  A  Jaroe- 
Dobson  at  from  3  to  5  cents  a  pound  below  our  prices,  and  with  ^nch 
conditions  we  had  to  quit  importing  foreign  skins.  The  last  lot  of 
750  bales  that  we  bought  in  Septeml^r  last  figured  out  a  loss,  and  we 
have  not  imported  one  dollar's  worth  since  that  time.  We  have  to 
rely  entirely  on  the  domestic  market. 

Now,  the  House  puts  wool  on  the  free  list,  which  means  wool  that 
is  pulled  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Caldwell,  England,  was  here  this  week,  and  we  weot 
over  with  him  the  figures  of  cost  of  pulling  in  his  plant  and  what 
it  costs  here,  and  we  found  it  costs  nim  exactly  one-half  as  much 
there  as  here.  Under  such  conditions  we  will  be  again  cut  out  fn^i 
the  European  market,  as  the  pullers  of  France,  England,  and  Scot- 
land will  be  able  to  produce  the  same  wool  at  from  2  to  3  cents  t 
pound  less  than  we  can  from  the  same  skins. 
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We  wish  you  would  take  this  into  consideration  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  about  15  per  cent  dutj^  on  pulled  wools,  which  would  equal- 
ize the  cost  of  prooucing  wool  in  this  country.  We  have  a  pay  roll 
of  about  $1,600  a  week,  and  if  the  same  work  can  be  done  in  Caldwell 
for  $800  that  would  mean  $40,000  a  year  difference,  and  this  would 
he  a  very  handsome  profit  to  us,  as  we  have  not  made  $40,000  in  the 
last  four  years  in  a  business  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  yearly  in  our 
Philadelphia  plant  alone. 

If  you  want  more  figures  or  any  other  statements  we  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  you  with  same. 

We  hope  you  will  take  this  into  consideration  and  give  us  a  fair 
deal,  which  is  all  we  wish,  as  we  do  not  ask  for  100  per  cent  duty. 


Par-  667.— STAIITED  GLASS. 

ths  katiokal  obnamental  glass  mantttactxnstebs'  association' 

by  wiluam  m.  websteb,  qenebal  secbetabt. 

Nineteen  Reasons  Why  the  American  Manufacturers  of 
Stained  Glass  Objeci'  to  the  Passage  of  House  Bill  H.  R. 
3321. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  : 

The  American  manufacturers  of  cathedral,  ornamental,  and  stained 

f:lass  respectfully  petition  and  ask  that  the  word  ** including"  in 
ine  12,  section  658,  page  132,  of  H.  R.  3321  be  changed,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  ** except"  be  inserted,  which  will  make  it  stand  and 
read  as  it  is  now  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  in  support  of  this 
petition  and  request  we  submit  the  following  reasons  : 

(1)  The  suppbonc:  of  the  churches  and  institutions  which  the  pres- 
ent reading  of  the  bill  ** excepts"  constitutes  over  85  per  cent  of  our 
business. 

(2)  Four  hundred  and  eighty-four  glass  factories  in  the  United 
States  will  be  affected  if  it  is  not  changed,  and  the  word  *' including" 
substituted  with  the  word  ''except." 

(3)  Four  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  mechanics  and 
workmen  are  engaged  in  this  industry,  and  in  addition  lavge  num- 
bers of  artists,  desi^e:*s,  sale3men,  superintendents,  and  otliers  are 
engaged  in  the  sales  offices  and  executive  departments  of  the  fac- 
tories in  connection  with  the  construction  and  disposition  of  this  line 
of  goods. 

(4)  Ten  milUon  dollars  annual  output,  of  which  65  per  cent  is  labor. 

(5)  No  aiTangement  to  restrain  output,  fix  prices,  or  allot  territory. 

(6)  Under  the  present  conditions,  even  with  the  protection  afforded, 
the  profits  have  not  been  large  or  excessive,  averaging  only  about  6 
to  7  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  generally  speaking  many  in 
the  business  have  in  many  cases  found  it  difficult  to  survive,  and  there 
are  no  wealthy  men,  as  the  saying  is  usually  applied  to  business  men, 
in  the  craft. 

(7)  Article  658  in  line  9  reads  "expressly  for  presentation,  etc." 
This  we  feel  is  an  injustice  and  will  work  a  hardship  to  American 
manufacturers,  for  when  this  law  becomes  effective  practically  all 
imports  will  be  *' expressly  for  presentation."     Furthermore,  people 
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who  present  expensive  memorial  windows  are  usually  people  of  con- 
siderable meansj  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  they  snould  not  pay 
the  Government  the  duty  on  an  article  they  desire  to  present  to  a 
church,  pubUc  building,  or  institution  than  that  they  should  be 
relieved  irom  paying  duty  on  precious  stones  or  other  valuable  arti- 
cles they  may  wish  to  present  to  friends,  relatives,  or  societies,  and  in 
this  respect  this  clause  discriminates  against  the  industries  cohered 
by  section  658,  and  if  those  in  good  faith  desire  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion, and  by  reason  of  that  fact  the  tariff  or  duty  is  eliminated,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  then  become  joint  donors  with  tlie  United  Stales 
Government,  the  Government  yielding  its  part  in  tariff  and  the  donor 
contributing  the  European  cost -of  the  article,  and  we  submit  these 
facts  for  your  careful  consideration  and  the  further  fact  that  while 
it  is  all  right  for  a  donor  to  remember  his  church  or  society,  he  should 
not  forget  his  country  in  the  payment  of  a  just  duty  on  his  import. 

(8)  The  framers  of  H.  R.  3321,  in  providing  section  97,  page  25. 
which  reduces  the  tariff  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  30  per  cent 
ad  volorem,  it  is  hard  to  believe  and  unreasonable  to  presume,  would 
have  placed  this  section  in  the  bill  if  they  had  a  clear  and  thorou^ 
understanding  that  the  two  sections  were  paradoxical— section  97 
providing  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent  and  section  658  providing  for  free 
trade  or  no  tariff  when  expressly  for  presentation,"  and  we  there- 
fore emphasize  this  point  and  advise  tnat  if  section  658  is  allowed 
and  becomes  a  law  as  written,  over  85  per  cent  of  our  business  will 
be  automatically  placed  upon  the  free  list  and  we  thrown  into  com- 
petition with  European  markets. 

(9)  That  you  may  at  a  glance  have  before  you  a  comparison  of 
the  wages  paid  in  this  country  and  abroad,  we  submit  the  following 
table: 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  in  England  and  the  United  8UUe$, 


Position. 


Designer  and  draftsman. 

Fl^  yainter 

Drapery  painter 

Ornamental  painter 

Apprentices  and  starters, 

Antique  glass  cutters 

Olasers 


Wages  paid  in 
Englaad. 


English 
currency. 


£  «.  d. 

4  0  0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 


3 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


United 

SUtes 

currency. 


tl0.40 
14.55 
9.70 
7.38 
1.94 
9.70 
9.70 


Wages 
paidin  I 
Voitbd 
SUtet. 


United 
SUtes. 


940.00  • 
35.00 
30.00 
20.00 
7.50 
21.00 
20.00 


tao.40 

20.45 
20.30 
12.72 
5.54 
11.30 
10.30 


I* 
III 


The  above  table  gives  the  wages  paid  in  England,  while  in  Ger- 
many (Munich),  where  the  vast  majority  of  these  goods  are  imported 
from,  the  wages  are  materially  less  than  those  given  above,  and  *? 
are  constrained  to  say  that  if  section  658  becomes  a  law  as  writtfn. 
our  local  manufacturers  will  be  forced  to  accept  one  of  two  condi- 
tions: First,  reduce  the  wages  of  the  American  mechanics  to  thtt 
paid  abroad,  or,  secondly,  close  their  doors  from  inability  to  compete. 

(10)  We  are  again  confronted  with  a  harmful  and  inconsistent 
condition  when  we,  as  American  manufacturers,  are  caUed  upon  to 
pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  raw  materials,  such  as  ^ass,  etc.. 
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referred  to  in  section  97,  page  25,  and  in  which  the  waste  of  breakage, 
cutting,  etc.,  and  manufacture  will  run  it  up  nearly  to  60  per  cent; 
we  are  required  to  pay  25  per  cent  on  lead  as  covered  on  page  42, 
section  155,  and  20  per  cent  on  the  mineral  colors  used  in  the  painting 
of  stained  glass  windows,  page  15,  section  64,  all  of  the  foregoing 
being  on  '*raw  material,''  which  we  are  compelled  to  pay,  and  as 
against  which  section  658  permits  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  ship 
into  this  country  in  constructed  form,  ''for  presentation''  duty 
free — ^in  other  words,  section  658  says  to  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
''Make  your  goods  and  ship  them  free  of  duty  to  America,"  and  to 
the  American  manufacturer,  ''If  the  same  raw  materials  are  used, 
pay  the  duties  ^ven  above  and  do  the  best  you  can." 

(II)  Our  notice  has  been  called,  and  we  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  petition  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
by  a  number  of  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  as  outlined  on 
page  904  of  the  hearmgs  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Schedule  B,  and  we  respectfully  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  petition  represents  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  faith  in  question, 
as  the  following  table  wiQ  show; 


Cardinals 

Archbishops. 
Bishops 


Number 

In 
United 
States. 


3 
14 
83 


Petition 

signed 

by— 


Not 
heard 
from. 


Per- 
centage 
signed. 


1 

5 

16 


2  I  33i 

9  I  35 

67  I  19 


Per- 
centage 
unsigned. 


66i 

65 

81 


Total  general  average  signing  petition,  22  per  cent. 

Total  general  average  not  signing  petition,  78  per  cent. 

And  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  these  good  men  joined  in  this  peti- 
tion under  urgent  solicitation  from  outside  or  foreign  influence  and 
btercsts  who  had  an  ulterior  motive  in  view,  or  possibly  it  would 
not  be  altogether  wrong  to  say  that  some  of  them  were  actuated 
from  personal  motives  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  buyer  and  not 
from  that  of  the  manufacturer,  and  if  they  had  been  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  collectively  signing  a  document  of  this  kind  they  were 
doing  something  that  might  work  a  serious  hardship  upon  a  large 
number  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  manufacturers,  ana  workmen, 
fchey  would  have  refrained  from  lending  their  names  to  a  petition  of 
this  kind. 

(12)  Paragraph  3,  page  907  of  Schedule  B,  alleged  to  have  emanated 
from^  the  Von  Gericnten  Art  Glass  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  contains 
(Certain  statements  made  in  1909  bv  Mr.  L.  Von  Gerich ten,  president 
Df  that  company,  and  under  date  of  April  26, 1913,  Mr.  Von  Gerichten 
states  if  he  is  presumed  to  be  sponsor  for  these  figures  they  were 
B^ivcn  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  tine  facts,  and  from  his  letter 
3f  April  26,  we  quote: 

explaining  the  cost  of  the  double  window  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Ma^^ 
lecording  to  our  books,  another  window,  the  same  size  and  subject,  made  a  few  monUis 
later,  cost  us  |354  for  98  square  feet,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  first  window  did 
aot  cost  much  less. 
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Mr.  Von  Gerichten  is  prepared  and  will  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  go  to  Washington  at  any  time  to  substantiate  these  statemenb 
and  further  enlighten  your  honorable  committee. 

(13)  Believing  that  the  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  reducing  the  tariff  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  30  per  cent  »<i 
valorem,  as  covered  in  section  97,  page  25,  H.  R.  3321,  was  to  a 
large  extent  governed  and  actuated  in  consequence  of  these  mis- 
statements, we  therefore  respectfully  submit  and  ask* you  to  analyze 
the  figures  in  this  petition,  section  11,  covered  by  the  cardinals,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops  on  page  904  of  hearings  on  Schedule  B,  and 
the  denial  of  Mr.  L.  Von  Gerichten  of  the  alleged  statements  made 
by  him  as  covered  on  page  907,  with  the  added  information  that 
labor  and  material  has  so  greatly  increased  since  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Von  Gerichten  took  place  that  the  same  article  he  refers  to  wouM 
cost  25  per  cent  more  at  this  time. 

(14)  Foreign  countries  tend  to  encourage  their  citizens,  aitlsts, 
and  mechanics  in  a  number  of  wajs,  in  some  cases  even  to  the  ex(  lu- 
sion  of  permitting  foreign  material  being  used  for  public  buildings, 
but  if  tne  present  bill  becomes  a  law  its  tendency  will  be  to  destrov 
ambition  on  the  part  of  American  artists,  depress  and  drive  out  (»f 
the  line  American  workmen,  and  discourage  those  who  up  to  the 
present  time  have  struggled  for  a  bare  existence  in  this  industry— 
workmen  who  here  are  well  and  profitably  employed  now,  in  many 
cases  making  nearly  as  much  out  of  their  labor  as  mechanics,  artists. 
workmen,  etc.,  as  the  average  employer,  who  assumes  all  risk>— 
furthermore,  in  some  sections  the  labor  unions  by  conference  with 
the  employers  arrange  and  fix  their  scale  of  wages  for  a  period  cover- 
ing several  years,  and  this  condition  exists  now  in  some  localities, 
and  if  the  manufacturer  is  forced  to  face  the  competition  of  foreign 
nations  and  pay  the  wage  given  in  section  9,  it  will  pmcticaUy. 
effectively,  and  substantially  legislate  him  out  of  business. 

(15)  In  Europe  apprentices  are  required  to  serve  their  time  with- 
out pay  or  consideration  in  most  cases;  in  some  instances  a  nominal 
compensation  is  paid.  In  America  apprentices  are  paid  a  living  wajr 
from  the  moment  they  start. 

(16)  The  evils  attendant  upon  the  business  here  are  not  imagina7, 
but  from  the  facts  cited  and  figures  given  are  absolute  and  real. 

(17)  Under  the  present  tariff  sucli  of  the  foreign  manufacturer- 
who  have  bid  for  business  in  this  country  have  been  able  to  supply 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000  worth  of  their  product  annualK 
and  if  section  658  becomes  a  law  it  will  immediately  open  our  ii»>*»'? 
and  markets  to  hundreds  of  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  r  •'. 
heretofore  made  any  attempt  whatever  to  sell  their  goods  witliin  »-.r 
borders,  and  whom  we  are  advised  are  waiting  for  this  enactment  *.<' 
become  a  law  to  avail  themselves  of  the  markets  in  this  country 
hence  if  this  condition  prevails  the  increased  imports  will  quiikl; 
grow  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  six  or  seven  million  dollars  annu- 
ally, and  automatically  our  output  will  decrease  accordingly. 

(18)  Frequent  attempts  at  undervaluation  under  the  present  tan*^ 
have  at  times  been  the  subject  and  are  now  the  subject  of  litigaii^^r 
as  the  records  will  show,  also  frequent  attempts  have  been  ma^l**  by 
importers  to  send  expensive  windows  into  this  country,  contenJir^: 
they  were  entitled  to  free  entry  under  section  716  of  the  PaxTh?- 
Aldrich  bill,  and  the  records  will  also  show  that  evidence  has  heez 
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demanded  in  proof  of  their  contentions  and  endeavors  to  get  around 
and  avoid  paying  the  proper  tariff  charges  on  their  importations,  and 
which  have  never  been  submitted. 

(19)  We  further  submit  that  section  658  as  written  affords  an 
opportunity  to  evade  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law,  to  invite  decep- 
tion, to  encourage  misrepresentation,  and  to  take  advantage  of  not 
only  this  country  in  avoiding  the  tariff  assessed,  but  likewise  the 
manufacturers  engaged  in  the  business  and  the  workmen  they  employ. 
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MASS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  16, 1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Deak  Sib:  We  most  earnestly  beg  to  interest  you  in  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  stained  glass,  and  call  your  attention  to  sec- 
tion 659  of  the  Underwood  bill.  It  is  identical  with  section  716  of 
the  Pavne  law,  except  one  word.  In  the  latter  they  say  *' excepting 
stained  or  painted  glass"  while  the  present  bill  says  ''including 
stained,  etc. 

It  was  just  that  one  word  ''excepting''  which  won  a  case  for  the 
Government  in  Butler,  Pa.,  a  year  or  so  ago  and  has  prevented  free 
imports  ever  since. 

Stained  glass  and  memorial  windows  are  a  rich  man's  luxury  and 
should  not  be  put  on  the  free  list;  nor  should  the  duty  be  reduced 
from  45  to  30  per  cent.  If  it  should  be,  our  shops  would  close  and 
thousands  of  men  be  put  out  of  earning  their  living  at  the  trade  they 
have  worked  in,  because  it  is  hard  enough  as  it  is  t^  compete  with  the 
cheap  labor  of  Europe  with  the  present  duty.  Our  organization 
(the  National  Ornamental  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association)  has 
made  statistics  which  show  that  the  cost  of  production  abroad,  the 
average  man,  is  12f  cents  per  hour  against  36  cents  in  the  United  States; 
fchat  labor  cost  is  66§  to  75  per  cent  of  our  cost  of  production. 

We  wish  to  make  it  plain  to  you  that  this  industry  which  has 
grown  to  be  a  factor  in  our  coimtry  will,  if  this  reduction  goes  through, 
receive  a  setback  that  will  bankrupt  the  proprietors  and  force  men 
earning  a  modest  living  to  give  it  up  and  learn  another  way  to  exist. 


DBCOBATIVB  GLASS  WOBKBBS'  PBOTECTIVS  ASSOCIATION,  LOCAL 
NO.  41.  07  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  AND  VICINITY,  BY  CON  QBEANXY 
AND  OTHEBS. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C 

Deab  Sib:  In  paragraph  659  of  the  Underwood  bill  it  is  proposed 
to  admit  free  of  duty  stained-glass  windows  intended  for  church  use. 

The  proposed  free  entry  of  stained-glass  windows  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  the  designers,  cutters,  glaziers,  and  painters  emploved  in  the 
making  of  stained-^lass  windows  for  church  xise,  and  would  probably 
deprive  a  CTeat  many  American  workmen  of  profitable  employment 
in  this  craft. 

UTS— VOLS— 13 86 
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The  average  European  wage  in  the  stained-dass  industry  is  12| 
cents  per  hour,  agamst  36  cents  per  hour  in  the  United  States.  The 
labor  cost,  of  a  figure  window  usually  amounts  to  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  entire  manufacturing  cost  of  the  window.  House  rent  of  the 
average  American  worker,  cost  oi  foodstuffs,  and  wearing  apparel  are 
all  very  much  higher  in  America  than  in  Europe. 

We  would  remind  you  that  the  Democratic  promise  was  to  reduce 
taxes  upon  necessities  and  maintain  taxes  upon  luxuries.  Stained- 
glass  windows  for  church  use  are  a  rich  man's  luxmry,  snd  the  unde^ 
sijgned  do  therefore  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  659  of  the 
Underwood  bill  be  changed  so  as  to  read  excepting  stained  or 
painted  glass."  The  30  per  cent  duty  in  Schedule  B  can  not  be  of  aoj 
use  to  us  unless  paragraph  659  of  the  Underwood  bill  be  changed  u 
su^ested. 

paragraph  659  of  the  Underwood  bill  is  a  joker  inserted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  importer.  We,  the  undersimed,  therefore  respectfully 
ask  that  you  give  this  matter  your  personal  consideration  in  order  that 
paragrapli  659  be  changed  so  as  to  assure  us  the  protection  of  Sched- 
ule B. 

Con  Gseanet 
(And  81  others). 

AHALQAMATSD  GLASSWOBKXBS'  INTESNATIONAI.  A88OGIATI0H  Of 
AMSBICA,  NBW  YOBK,  N.  Y.,  BY  DAVID  BING,  GXIIXBAL  FBXSIDm. 
AND  ALBBBT  J.  SCOTT,  GBirXBAL  SEGBBTABY,  XT  AL. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Commntteey 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

CONSENSUS   OF  BEQUEST  OF  BBDSF. 

Sir:  We  ask  to  have  the  following  amendments  made  to  bill  (H.  R 
10)  introduced  by  Mr.  Underwood,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  brirf 
herewith  submitted. 

1.  On  page  132,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "including  pictorial  paifi^- 
ings  on  glass. " 

2.  On  page  132,  line  12,  strike  out  '* including"  and  insert  '*«• 
cept. " 

3.  On  page  25,  Une  13,  strike  out  "  30  "  and  insert  "  45. " 

BRIEF. 

New  York,  April  19, 191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Ohairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Seruxie,  Washington,  D.  C. . 
Sm:  Having  understood  that  Schedule  B  (earths,  earthenware, 
and  glassware)  of  the  proposed  Underwood  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  10)  is  v> 
be  taken  up  for  consideration  by  yomr  committee  in  ihe  next  fr* 
days,  we  desire,  by  authority  and  command  of  the  above-nai»?'.. 
organization,  to  respectfully  submit  the  following  brief  for  rot^ 
earnest  consideration,  and  we  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  it  ^^ 
possible  to  be  accorded  a  few  moments  that  we  might  ^  oTtf  U^ 
most  important  points  with  your  committee  on  the  subject  mnXitr 
contained  in  said  brief. 
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PiiBt,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  sentence  '^  including  pic- 
torial paintings  on  glass"  in  paragraph  659,  p.  132,  of  the  free  list 
of  saia  bill,  and  respectfully  ask  that  the  nve  words  (][uoted  and 
inariced  in  brackets  be  eliminated  on  account  of  the  ambiguous  and 
uncertain  interpretation  they  are  susceptible  to,  so  far  as  they  are 
made  applicable  to  the  importation  of  stained  or  painted  window 
glass  or  stained  or  painted  ^lass  windows,  and  the  workmen  of  this 
mdustry  we  represent  in  this  matter.  The  retention  of  said  clause 
has  and  without  the  shghtest  doubt  will  continue  to  cause  the  col- 
lector and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  as  well  as  our  industry, 
very  serious  trouble,  expense,  and  annoyance,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  facts  herewitn  submitted. 

See  report  of  United  States  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  New  York,  March  6, 1911. 
Also  circular  letter  of  James  B.  Reynolds,  Acting  Secretary  of  Treasury,  under  date 
of  January  15,  1908.  Also  decision  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Brown  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  October  term,  1892,  which  is  herewith  attached. 

For  the  information  of  your  honorable  committee,  will  state  that 
there  is  not  $500  in  actual  valuation  of  ''pictorial  paintings  on  glass'' 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  any  year. 

We  further  earnestly  petition  yotu*  honorable  committee,  in  the 
name  of  the  workingmen  who  follow  this  industry  as  means  of  live- 
lihood and  those  dependent  upon  them,  that  the  word  ''including'' 
in  said  section  659,  referred  to  above,  be  stricken  out  and  the  word 
"except"  be  replaced,  as  in  the  present  or  Payne- Aldrich  Tariff 
Act.  In  other  words,  we  ask  your  committee  to  take  stained  or 
painted  window  glass  or  stained  or  painted  glass  wmdows  out  of 
the  free  list,  for  the  very  honest  and  indisputable  reason  that  sec- 
tion 99  does  not  give  any  protection  whatsoever  to  the  workingmen 
pursuing  this  industry  m  this  country,  as  there  are  not  nor  will 
there  be,  any  stained  or  painted  glass  windows  importea  that  are 
not  imported  expressly  for  presentation  to  religious  societies  or 
institutions,  hence  by  every  power  and  action  nullifies  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  section  99,  therefore  we  earnestly  ask  to  have  the 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  maintained,  as  in  the  present  tariff 
law,  instead  of  reducing  the  duty  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as 
proposed  in  section  99. 

It  is  incongruous  to  believe  that  after  the  above  facts  have  been 
brought  to  your  attention  and  made  clear  that  you  will  do  other 
than  recognize  the  justice  of  our  demands,  and  we  most  emphati- 
cally insist  on  the  retention  of  at  least  the  present  duty,  as  herein  set 
fortn.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  a  case  of  wiping  out  the  stained-glass 
indust^  in  the  United  States,  so  to  speak,  to  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  few  European  firms  established  here,  such  as  Meyer  and  Zettler, 
of  Munich;  the  Tyrolese  Art  Glass  Co.,  Tyrol,  Austria;  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  firms  in  France,  whose  agencies  or  offices  here  are  main- 
tained at  small  expense,  and  who  scour  this  country  from  coast  to 
coast  securing  orders  for  stained-glass  windows  at  a  price  so  low 
that  competition  by  the  American  stained-glass  firms  is  out  of  the 
question,  except  in  spasmodic  cases  of  a  clei^yman  who  is  endowed 
with  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  American  citizenship  and  appre- 
ciates the  work  of  the  American  stained-js;lass  maker  and  is  willing 
to  j)ay  a  price  that  will  enable  the  American  workmen  to  secure  a 
living  wage,  and  thereby  bring  up  their  families  and  educate  them 
in  a  proper  and  respecuul  manner^  a  fact,  regrettable  to  say,  lost 
sight  of  by  many  clergymen  of  this  country  when  appealed  to  by 
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otir  workingmen  when  about  to  place  their  orders  for  stained-glass 
windows  for  their  churches. 

We  are  submitting  extract  from  a  brief  presented  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (Payae-Aldrich  bill  of  Nov.  23,  1908),  which  gires 
a  list  of  over  100  churches  for  which  the  orders  for  stained-glass  win- 
dows went  to  European  firms,  and  since  that  time  we  find  these  firms 
are  more  aggressive  and  persistent  than  formerly  and  are  therefore 
securing  a  greater  percentage  of  orders  for  stained-glass  windows 
than  heretofore.  In  stating  this  some  idea  may  be  had  by  your 
committee  of  the  loss  of  employment  to  the  workingmen  in  thfe 
industry  here,  who  can  consider  themselves  very  fortunate  if  ther 
are  able  to  secure  work  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  there  are 
many  who  do  not  average  over  six  months'  employment  through 
the  year,  while  the  European  workingmen  are  practically  able  t'^ 
secure  steady  employment. 

We  give  herewith  the  average  wage  paid  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can workmen,  for  comparison: 

European,  $7.24  per  week  of  58  hours,  or  12f  cents  per  hour. 

American,  $18  per  week  of  50  hours,  or  36  cents  per  nour. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  in  giving  these  figures  of  averages  of  tho 
American  workmen,  that  in  a  number  of  cities  the  minimum  wage  w 
not  less  than  $20  per  week,  some  men  receiving  as  hiph  as  $28  and  $3'^ 
per  week.  The  same  condition  applies  to  the  working  time,  which  is 
48  hours  per  week  in  various  cities,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  your  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  painted  and  stained  glass  window  has  entered  into  the  tariff 
propositions  of  the  different  Congresses  for  years  past,  and  been  thf 
source  of  litigation  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the 
result  of  whicn  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers to  take  advantage  of  the  ambiguous  phraseology  of  the  several 
clauses  in  the  tariff  laws  (and  which  we  are  pleased  to  remind  voiir 
honorable  committee  was  decided  in  our  favor,  and  which  is  referrwi 
to  hereinbefore  in  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown),  and  has  nkf- 
been  the  source  of  much  trouble  and  litigation  with  the  collector  anrf 
other  officers  of  the  customs  in  various  ports  of  entry.  It  is  none 
other  than  this  same  stained  glass  window  proposition  referred  to  in 
Schedule  B,  section  99,  and  section  659  of  the  proposed  Undenr(xv. 
bill  now  being  considered  by  your  committee. 

We  respecuuUy  call  your  committee's  attention  to  the  foUowin:: 
facts — that  the  painted  and  stained  glass  window  is  not  the  handi- 
craft of  any  one  person  or  individual,  as  is  supposed  by  some.  Many 
different  persons  work  upon  the  same,  one  making  the  drawin<r 
anotlier  the  patterns,  anotner  selecting  and  cutting  the  glass,  another 
glazing  or  putting  the  work  together  by  means  of  lead,  and  soldmni: 
the  same,  while  one  man  may  paint  the  head  only,  and  another  thr 
hands  and  feet,  and  still  another^  paint  the  drapery.  The  canopy 
and  base  of  the  window  will  be  painted  by  another  individual,  whi)* 
the  ornamental  parts  and  the  stencil  work  are  done  by  still  other 
individuals;  therefore  it  is  that  we  say  stained  or  painted  glas- 
windows  may  be  sold  at  a  price  that  might  be  considered  high  an* 
that  they  are  a  luxury.  Nevertheless,  they  are  mechanically  deccors- 
tive  productions  and  recognized  strictly  so  commercially,  and  do  not 
rank  as  works  of  art,  whiA  fact  has  been  determined  by  the  decision 
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of  Mr.  Justice  Brown  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(report  of  which  is  herein  above  referred  to). 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Lane's  statements  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  arguments  offered  by  him  for  a  25  per  cent 
duty,  the  industry  has  been  struggling  for  years,  which  fact  is  mani- 
festly evident  by  the  large  number  of  men  unemployed,  as  they  are 
unable  to  secure  anything  like  steady  work. 

In  conclusion  we  trust  we  make  clear  that  stained  glass  win- 
dows can  not  possibly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
b  which  the  working  people  or  poor  classes  are  made  to  suffer  by  a 
question  of  "import  duty.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  and  can  not 
oe  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  luxury,  and  those  purchasing  them 
abroad  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  present  duty  (45  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem), which  we  ask  to  be  maintained;  otherwise  you  open  the  flood- 
gates not  alone  to  the  better  class  of  work,  but  to  the  lower  and 
cheaper  grade,  which  means  the  very  plainest  work  will  come  to  our 
shores  duty  free,  and  we  ask  you  what  will  become  of  our  workmen 
then  ?  We  ask  what  are  they  to  do  ?  .And>  because  of  what  we  have 
hereinbefore  stated^  we  earnestly  petition  that  you  strike  out  the 
words  *' including  pictorial  paintings  on  glass,"  on  page  132,  lines  8 
and  9,  and  strike  out  the  word  '*incluaing"  and  replace  with  the 
word  *' except,"  as  in  the  present  law.  Also  strike  out  the  "30  per 
cent  ad  valorem/'  on  page  25,  lines  13  and  14,  and  substitute  "45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,"  which  is  the  present  rate. 

(The  following  signatures  were  attached  to  the  above:  David  Ring, 
general  president;  Albert  J.  Scott,  general  secretary;  David  Ring, 
representing  Amalgamated  Glass  Workers'  International  Associa- 
tion; Walter  West,  representing  Local  No.  36,  Decorative  Glass 
Workers'  Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  affiliated  with  the 
American  Glass  Workers'  International  Association.)  . 

[Extract  from  brief  nibmltted  Ways  and  Means  Oommlttae  Nov.  23»  1906.] 

LIST  OF  CHURCHES. 

St.  James,  Church  of  the  Ascension,  St.  Joseph's,  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  Chapel 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Nicholas,  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Convent  of  the  Ladies  of  Sacred  Heart,  Chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Bon  Secours, 
St.  Joseph,  and  Holy  Name,  New  York  City. 

St.  Patrick's,  St.  Mary  Hospital  Chapel,  Lady  of  Good  Council,  St.  Ambrose,  and 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Brooklyn. 

St.  Gabriels,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

St.  Joseph's,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

St.  Iwouia,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Ann's,  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  and  Church  of  the  Immac- 
tilate  Ccmception,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

St.  Bernard's,  ^mnac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

St.  Vincent's  Oiphan  Asylum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

<Jonvent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Blauveltville,  N.  Y. 

Convent  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Kenwood,  N.  Y. 

St.  Agnes,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

St.  Joseph's  Church,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Avondale,  N.  J. 

St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Francis  Chapel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Immaculate  Conception,  Camden,  N.  J. 

St.  Ann,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  St.  Bonaventura's, 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Clement's,  St.  Edwards,  Church  of  Epiphany,  St.  Francis 
Xavter,  St.  Gabriel,  St,  Gregory,  St.  Joachim,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Ludwig's, 
St.  Monica,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Leo,  St.  Stephan's  Church, 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  St.  Boniface,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Peter  Clavier,  and  St.  Jcwpph 
Hospital  Chapel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chapel  of  Franciscan  Sisters,  St.  Stanislaus's,  and  St.  Joseph's,  Pittebuigh,  Pa 

St.  Boni&ce,  Williamsport.  Pa. 

St.  Anthony  Chapel,  AUegneny,  Pa. 

St.  Joseph  Churcn,  Lancaster,  Fa. 

St.  Patrick's,  Scranton^  Pa. 

Chapel,  Sisters  of  Chanty,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

St.  Peter's,  Columbia,  Pa. 

St.  Thomas,  Camp  Grounds,  Pa. 

Our  I^y  of  Perpetual  Help  and  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Boston,  Msm. 

Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

St.  Mary's,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Holy  Angels,  Upton,  Mass. 

St.  Mary's,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

St.  Charles.  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

St.  Edward's,  Providence,  R.  I. 

St.  Michael,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Immaculate  Conception,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  Paul's  and  St.  Lawrence,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Convent  Sisters  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood,  Mariastein,  Ohio. 

St.  Francis  Assisi,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  Francis  Convent,  Oldenbuig,  Ind. 

Cathedral  of  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

St.  Anthony,  Evansville,  Ind. 

St.  AloysiuB  and  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Covington,  Ky. 

St.  Boni&ce,  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  Vincent's,  Louisvifie,  Ky. 

Church  of  the  Jesu,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chapel  of  Franciscan  Sisters,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Cathedral,  Belleville,  111. 

St.  Joseph's,  St.  A^tha'B,  St.  Mary^s  Hospital  Chapel,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Elizabeth^ 
St.  Martinis,  St.  Stanislauss,  and  St.  Hedwig^s,  Chicago,  III. 

Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Webster  Grovee,  Mo. 

Rock  Church  and  Marville  Convent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Michael's,  Ursuline  Convent,  St.  Aiphonsus,  8t.  Mary's,  and  Bt.  Tenn.  >>v 
Orleans,  La. 

St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cathedral,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Denver,  Colo. 

Church  of  Seven  Dolors,  Walsenbuig,  Colo. 

St.  Vincent's,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

St.  Joseph's,  Marysville,  Cal. 

Church  of  the  Assumption,  Tornales,  Cal. 

Holy  Cross,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

St.  Mary's,  Austin,  Tex. 

Ursuline  Convent  Chapel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Cathedral  and  St.  Mail's,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

BoABD  OF  Unftbd  Statbs  Gbnbbal  Appraisbbs, 

New  York,  Manh  6, 1911. 

In  the  matter  of  protest  329973/19691,  etc.,  of  F.  B.  Vandegrift  dc  Co.,  agaioft  *> 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Before  Board  No.  1. 

Sharbbtts,  General  Appraiser:  These  protests  are  lodged  against  the  BmoBOOtni  ^ 
duty  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paraffraph  112  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  on  or- 
tain  stainea or  painted  elBLaa windows,  whicn  tne importen  claim  to  bepaiatuip <y! 
glass  and  as  sucn  entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph  649. 701, 702,  or  703  of  smo  »c\ 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  merchandise  is  the  production  d  an  artkt.  it  i^  j 
needless  to  discuss  any  of  the  paragraphs  named  in  the  protests,  other  than  708.  ad<^  j 
our  first  inquiry  must  be  directed  to  the  application  of  the  decision  of  the  railn 
States  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Feiry  (146  U.  S.,  71)  to  the  esse  at  bir 
The  Perry  case  originated  under  the  act  of  1890  and  related  to  precipely  the 
class  of  merchandise  as  that  now  before  this  b(»rd. 
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Paragraph  703  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  paragraph  757  of 
the  act  of  1890.  Paragraph  112  of  the  act  of  1897  provides  for  "Stainea  or  painted 
^lass  windows  or  parts  thereof"  while  the  provision  of  paragraph  122  of  the  act  of  1890 
IS  for  '*ali  stained  or  painted  window  glass  and  stained  or  painted  glass  windows." 
We  can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  paragraph  112,  act  of  1897.  is  no  less  specific 
in  its  application  to  the  merchandise  now  under  consideration  tnan  was  the  cone- 
spending  paragraph  in  the  act  of  1890  to  similar  articles  passed  iipon  b^r  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Perry's  case,  supra,  wherein  the  court  said  (opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown)  in 
part: 

<i*  «  «  Jq  ^q  meantime,  however,  the  manufeicture  of  stained  glass  began  to  be 
recognized  industry  in  this  countrv.  Strong  protests  were  sent  to  Congress  against 
these  rulings  of  the  department  and  demands  were  made  for  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
upon  stained-glass  windows  as  such,  to  save  the  nascent  industry  from  being  crushed 
out  by  foreign  competition.  Accordingly,  in  the  act  of  October  1,  1890,  we  find  a 
notable  change  in  pnraseology  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  classification.  By  para- 
graph 122  a  outy  of  45  percent  is  imposed  upon  *all  stained  or  painted  window  glass 
glass  or  paintea  glass  windows  *  ^  «•>  wnile  by  paragraph  465,  'paint^lg8,  in  oil 
or  water  colors,*  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  only  15  per  cent.  The  former  exemption  of 
'paintings,  drawings,  and  etchings  specially  imx)orted'  for  religious  institutions  is 
(ontinu^  in  x)arafi:raph  667,  while  in  paragraph  757  a  similar  exemption  is  extended 
to  'works  of  art,  me  production  of  American  artists  residing  temx)orarily  abroad,  or 
other  works  of  art,  including  pictorial  paintings  on  glass,  imported  expressty  for 
*  *  *  any  incoiporated  religious  society.  «  ♦  *  except  stained  or  pamted 
window  glass  or  stamed  or  painted  glass  windows.' " 

The  decision  of  the  court  m  that  case  having  been  adverse  to  the  imx)orterB'  conten- 
tion, we  do  not  deem  any  further  discussion  necessary.  The  protests  are  overruled, 
the  collector's  decision  in  each  case  being  affirmed. 

Thad.  S.  Sharretts, 
Chas.  p.  McClelland, 
R.  H.  Chamberlain, 
Board  of  United  States  Ckrieral  Appraiaere, 


[Importer,  F.  B.  Vandegrlft  &  Co.] 


Protest 


3a897a/i9e»i.. 

32W74/21091.. 
»6141/a6412.. 

UO20O/3(M0O.. 
8S2363/43056.. 
3S7414/4Q075.. 
afi74lS/40O7«.. 
357416/47791.. 
357417/47818.. 
303237/576.... 
363755/44602.. 
3837S6/4SfM8.. 

365544/9320... 

a708M/10SS4.. 

373423/15225.. 


Entry 
and  year. 


1908. 
83876 
85306 
111405 
101613 
149428 
175354 
2Q8587 
191955 
202487 
208663 
227184 
190547 
190254 

1909. 
2689 

1906. 
282401 

1909. 
35611 
23064 


Nov.  5,1906 

— do 

Doc.  4,1908 

...do 

Jan.  4,1909 
Feb.  24,1900 
Biar.  31,1900 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Apr.  29,1900 
May  10,1900 
....do 


ICay  19,1609 
June  22,1900 


July  15,1900 
do 


Setsin- 
closures. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 


"Pictorial  paintings  on  glass,  if  works  of  art,  and  not  painted  or  stained  elass  win- 
dows or  window  ^lass,  imported  expressly  for  presentation  to  an  institution  of  the  char- 
acter described  m  pjuagiaph  703  of  the  tariff  act,  are  entitled  to  an  entry  free  of  duty 
under  said  paragraph.'^ 

Treasury  Department,  January  15, 1908, 

8ir:  Refeiring  to  the  question  of  free  entry  of  pictorial  paintings  on  glass  imported 
for  presentation  to  incorporated  religious  soaeties,  colle^,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions, under  paiBgraph  703  of  the  tariff  act,  I  have  to  aavise  you  that  the  following- 
desoibed  articles  idiould  not  be  passed  free  of  duty  under  said  paragraph  703: 

1.  Painted  or  stained  glass  windows  imported  in  fragments. 
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2.  Paintiiigs  on  glase  intended  to  be  uaed  as  windoVB  or  conforming  in  shape  or  au 
to  the  windows  of  the  church  for  which  they  are  imported. 

3.  Paintings  commercially  known  and  bought  and  sold  as  painted  or  stained  glaa 
windows,  or  window  glasSj  whether  to  be  placed  inside  an  outer  protecting  glass  or  not. 
However,  pictorial  paintmgs  on  glass  not  of  the  character  above  described,  may  be 
passed  free  of  duty  under  said  paragraph.  Evidence  should  be  required  of  the  im- 
jKMrter  that  the  same  are  not  conmiercially  known  as  painted  or  stained  fflasB  windovi 
or  window  glass,  and  that  they  are  not  intended  for  use  as  windows,  ana  are  not  suit- 
able for  use  in  a  church  for  which  they  are  imported,  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  the  entzy 
should  be  liquidated  and  subject  to  a  dut^,  leaving  the  importer  to  his  remedy  by 
protest  under  section  14  of  the  customs  adnunistrative  act  of  June  10, 1890. 

Respectfully, 

Ja8.  B.  Rbtnolds,  AtHng  SeereUny. 

The  Collector  of  Customs,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. 


THX  STAINED  GLASS  MANUTACTUBSBS  OF  NXW  TOSK,  BT  F.  8.  LAMB. 
OTTO  W.  HBINiaKB,  AND  THOMAS  CALVXBT,  COXMITTSl. 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance  : 

The  American  manufacturers  of  stained  glass  respectfully  ask  thftt 
paragraph  658,  as  it  appears  in  the  tariff  bifi  introduced  in  the  House 
(par.  658,  H.  R.  3321,  introduced  Apr.  21,  1913),  be  amended  bj 
substituting  the  word  ^'except"  for  the  word  ^'including ''in  line  12, 
page  132,  and  in  support  of  their  petition,  submit  the  following: 

The  paragraph  as  it  now  appears  in  the  bill  admits  free  of  dutj  all 
art  glass  windows  imported  for  presentation  to  religious  societiesand 
pubnc  institutions.  If  our  suggested  amendment  is  adopted,  such 
windows  will  be  assessed  under  paragraph  97,  H.  R.  3321,  pace  25. 

There  are  about  463  stained-glass  factories  in  the  Umted  StaUs 
employing  about  4,500  mechanics  engaged  in  selecting,  cutting,  and 
glazing.  They  also  give  employment  to  designers,  salesmen,  and 
persons  engaged  in  executive  and  clerical  worK.  The  annual  out- 
put is  about  $10,000,000,  a  substantial  part  of  which  is  artiatie 
glass  suitable  for  churches,  schools,  libraries,  art  institutes,  and 
National,  State,  and  municipal  building.  There  is  no  combination  iz 
restraint  of  trade  or  to  fix  prices.  That  fact  is  admitted  in  (ti^ 
importers'  brief,  filed  with  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee.  TV 
average  net  profits  in  this  industry  have  not  exceeded  6  per  cent  on 
the  capital  actually  and  necessarily  invested. 

The  manufacture  of  art  windows  is  accomplished  by  a  union  v( 
artistic  sldll  and  mechanical  science.  The  artist  must  not  onlj 
conceive  and  make  his  design,  but  he  must  brin^  to  the  exeeoticc 
thereof  a  painter's  knowledge  of  colors  and  of  the  lortunate  effects  •'* 
shadow  and  light. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  in  1897,  a  period  of  16  year*, 
progress  in  this  branch  of  art  nas  been  encouraged  and  made  par 
sible  by  the  levy  of  duties  on  imported  art  windows,  wielitf 
intended  for  presentation  or  for  sale.  Until  this  encouragement  in^ 
provided,  there  was  no  development  in  this  field.  In  recent  T^an 
several  American  artists  have  won  distinction  in  this  work.  Loui 
C.  Tiffany,  Francis  Lathrop,  Frederic  Crowninshield,  and  many 
other  American  artists  have  not  only  engaged  in  thiis  branch  of 
artistic  endeavor  but  have  gained  therein  great  distinction  for  tbem- 
selves  and  their  country.  John  La  Farge  and  Maitland  Armstrose 
have  done  some  of  their  best  work  in  glass  and  have  won  decoratiow 
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from  the  French  Government.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
admired  objects  of  art  in  the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York  is  a 
window  by  La  Fai]ge.  The  stained-glass  windows  in  the  Congressional 
Library  were  designed  and  executed  by  American  artists  and  me-» 
chanics.  If  parafi^aph  658  in  the  bill  as  introduced  in  the  House  is 
finally  enacted,  this  branch  of  American  art  which  has  been  noted 
and  appreciated  here  and  in  foreign  art  centers  will  be  entirely 
destroyed,  for  however  patriotic  the  artist  may  be  and  however 
much  ne  may  desire  to  continue  in  that  line  of  work,  irrespective  of 
pecuniary  considerations,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  his 
work  at  prices  that  will  enable  him  to  buy  the  raw  material  and  pay 
the  mechanics  necessary  to  execute  his  artistic  conceptions. 

Forei^  countries  encourage  their  citizen  artists  by  patronage  ex- 
tended m  various  ways.  France  will  not  permit  a  foreign  artist  to 
perform  any  work  on  any  public  building.  There  is  no  ^ood  reason 
for  extending  the  prlvile^  of  free  entry  to  art  windows  mtended  as 
gifts  to  churches  or  pubhc  institutions.  Persons  making  such  dona- 
tions are  possessed  of  wealth  and  are  amply  able  to  pay  the  duties 
on  such  foreign-made  windows  as  they  may  elect  to  import. 

The  American  mechanics  engaged,  in  this  work  are  at  present 
profitably  employed.  Where  laror  unions  exist  wage  scales  are 
maintained  by  agreements  made  between  employers  and  the  unions, 
in  some  cases  for  a  period  of  years,  with  provisions  for  increases  each 
year.  The  New  York  employers  and  the  New  York  union  are  op- 
erating under  such  an  agreement,  which  will  not  expire  for  two  years. 
As  a  result  of  investigations  made  abroad,  it  is  known  definitely  that 
the  wages  of  foreign  mechanics  are  about  one-third  of  those  of 
American  workmen.  The  forei^  apprentice  receives  no  wa^es  and 
in  some  places  pays  for  his  tuition.  In  this  coimtry  apprentices  are 
paid  fair  wages. 

Much  of  the  colored  glass  in  sheets^  which  constitutes  the  raw 
material  for  stained-glass  windows,  is  imported,  and  the  American 
manufacturer  of  windows  is  obliged  to  pay  duty  thereon.  There  is 
great  waste  in  cutting  and  from  breakage,  so  tnat  the  duty  paid  is 
about  40  per  cent  on  the  amoimt  actualfy  used.  It  would  oe  unfair 
to  permit  the  free  entry  of  completed  articles  made  up  of  raw  ma- 
terial upon  which  the  American  manufacturer  is  required  to  pay 
duty,  oome  eight  or  nine  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  colored 
gla^  used  by  stained-glass-window  manufacturers  have  been  estab- 
Bshed  in  this  country,  and  they  furnish  a  part  of  the  window  manu- 
facturers' raw  materials.  Any  provision  tending  to  decrease  the 
number  of  stained-glass  windows  manufactured  in  this  country  will 
necessarily  injuriously  affect  these  manufacturers. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  provided  in  paragraph  97 
for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  from  45  to  30  per  cent  on  all 
stained-^lass  windows  except  those  made  exempt  by  paragraph  658. 
If  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  this  cut  must  be  made,  the  American 
manufacturers  will  have  the  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  of  meeting 
the  foreign  competition  in  all  lines  of  stained  glass  that  will  inevitably 
follow  a  cut  of  33}  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  foreign  product. 
They  can  not,  however,  adjust  themselves  to  meet  the  competition 
that  idll  result  from  a  cut  m  the  rate  of  duty  if  in  addition  thereto 
you  entirety  destroy  the  art-window  branch  of  the  industry  by  the 
enactment  of  paragraph  658. 
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The  administration  of  the  proposed  law  will  be  attended  with  great 
difficulty.  Foreign  shippers  will  be  under  a  great  temptation  to  ayaii 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  arranging  fictitious  eifte 
and  donations.  Inis  evil  is  not  merely  ima^aiy.  It  has  t&en 
concrete  form  in  entries  heretofore  made.  About  four  years  ago 
several  importers  protested  against  the  assessment  of  duties,  claiming 
that  such  windows  were  in  fact  pictorial  paintings  in  glass  and  as 
such  entitled  to  free  entry  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  716 
of  the  Payne  Act  or  the  corresponding  provision  of  the  Dingley  Act. 
To  sustain  their  contentions^  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  show  not 
only  that  the  windows  were  pictorial  paintmgs  on  glass,  but  that 
they  were  also  imported  for  donation  to  some  religious  society.  At 
the  trial  the  evidence  of  the  intent  to  donate,  consisting  of  ex  parte 
declarations  in  writings  attached  to  the  entry  papers,  was  challeng^i 
by  the  Government  attorneys,  and  the  Board  oi  General  Appraisen 
ruled  that  the  importers  must  present  the  testimony  of  the  donois 
in  open  court  or  submit  their  depositions.  Successive  adjoummeDts 
over  a  period  of  several  months  were  granted,  but  no  proof  was  pro- 
duced. The  cases  were  decided  in  lavor  of  the  Government  aad 
against  the  importers.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  documents  filed  at 
the  customhouse  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  an  intent  to  donate 
were  made  by  persons  who  haa  no  intention  to  donate  the  windoii^ 
in  question. 

Under  the  existing  law  foreign  makers  of  windows  have  been  able 
to  import  into  the  United  States  on  a  45  per  cent  duty  basis  about 
$200,000  worth  of  their  product  annually.  If  the  undervaluations 
recently  discovered  are  taken  into  consideration,  this  value  would  be 
increased.  Practically  all  of  these  windows  were  of  the  kind  that 
would  fall  within  the  provisions  of  paragraph  658  of  the  present  bill. 
The  domestic  or  competitive  value  of  such  windows,  after  addition^ 
for  duty,  freight,  insurance,  American  selling  expenses,  and  profits, 
was  at  least  $500,000.  A  30  per  cent  rate  of  duty  will  permit  the 
importation  of  a  much  greater  amount.  At  {)resent  the  American 
manufacturer  who  pays  duty  on  his  raw  material  and  wages  greatly 
in  excess  of  those  paid  in  foreign  factories  has  only  a  portion  of  the 
business.  A  provision  for  free  entry  will  deprive  him  of  that  and 
give  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  the  entire  American  trade  in  art- 
2:lass  windows. 


HENBT  HUNT,  184-186  STEUBEN  STBSET,  WEST  END.  PITTSB17EQH.  PA 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  19, 1915. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  bebaU  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  stained  and  Iead<^ 
glass  business^  both  employer  and  employee,  I  respectfully  urge  upon 
you  the  positive  necessity  for  you  to  use  all  the  eloquence  and  tottt 
m  your  power  against  the  change  of  wording  in  line  8,  paragraph  65v 
page  132,  of  House  bill  10. 

The  passage  that  I  have  reference  to  is  the  changing  of  the  «*onl 
** except''  to  read  *^to  include.''  Should  this  change  become  law  il 
would  mean  that  stained  and  leaded  glass  would  come  in  free  of  dutv 

Stained  and  leaded  glass  windows  from  abroad  are  inrariabl^ 
donated  and  are  not  a  necessity,  but  a  decoration  and  a  luxury,  tha; 
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ire  only  donated  by  persons  who  have  a  competence  that  will  war- 
rant the  expense  and  are  able  to  bear  the  duty  plac^  thereon.  The 
'oreign  firms  have  reaped  a  nice  harvest  on  their  production,  even 
with  the  duty  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  work  donated,  and  is 
l)ongree8  ^ing  to  allow  them  to  further  enrich  themselves  at  the 
axpense  of  the  employer  and  employee? 

A  case  in  point  recently,  the  Petgen  Co.,  of  this  city,  proposed  to 
furnish  a  donated  church  window  for  an  approximate  price  of  $2,325. 
The  contract  was  awarded  to  a  foreign  finn  for  less  than  $2,000,  and 
liiey,  the  importers,  agree  to  pay  the  duty  thereon.  This  would 
5gure  up  that  the  foreign  firm  would  produce  the  window  for  about 
(1;400,  to  allow  them  to  pay  the  duty  thereon  and  a  legitimate  profit 
)D  the  product. 

We  are  not  able  to  compete  for  anything  in  the  Une  of  stained  and 
leaded  jglass  abroad,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  product  is  one  in 
ivhich  tabor  is  the  main  item,  constituting  from  70  to  75  per  cent; 
^erefore  to  successfully  compete  with  foreign  firms  we  should  have 
to  reduce  our  employees'  wages  to  correspond  with  the  wages  paid  in 
^oreim  countries  or  maintam  an  office  here  and  import  wmdows 
>ursdve8. 

The  tariff  at  present  does  not  afford  an  adequate  protection  and 
should  be  placea  at  least  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  $4  per  foot  flat 
rate,  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  added. ^ 

I  might  say  that  as  a  mechanic  working  at  the  bench  in  England 
the  highest  wa^e  I  was  paid  was  17  cents  per  hour,  as  against  46  cents 
per  hour  in  this  the  country  of  my  adoption. 

I  again  urge  upon  you  the  need  of  your  support  on  behalf  of  an 
industry  that  is  and  has  been  abused  by  foreign  competition. 


SCHULXBr-MUBLLXB  CO.,  314-888  WEST   SXJFBBIOB  STBSST,   CHXCAQO, 

ILL.,  BT  M.  A.  MITELLSB,  FBXSIDENT. 

Chioaoo,  III.,  AprU  18, 191S. 
[Ion.  Chables  S.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  changing  of 
«rording  "to  include"  from  "except,"  in  line  8,  paragraph  659,  page 
132  of  House  bill  10.  Changing  of  this  wording  is  practically  placing 
)ur  entire  business  upon  the  free  list. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  automaticallv  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
)arringers  to  labor,  as  it  will  transfer  the  vast  majority  of  our  busi- 
less  to  European  shores. 

Tins  company  has  been  manufacturing  art  glass  since  1891.  We 
lave  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  country,  employ  skilled  artists 
lad  mechanics.  Our  artists  are  paid  on  an  average  of  $21  per  week. 
)ur  mechanics  are  paid  on  an  average  of  $14.  This  is  about  one- 
lalf  of  what  Uiey  should  get.  The  above  wages  are  the  very  best 
ve  can  pay  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  strong  competition  and 
IS  manufacturers  we  get  a  scanty  living  out  of  our  efforts  and  capital 
nvestment. 

We  can  only  emphasize  the  condition  of  our  business  when  we  say 
hat  it  is  rotten  in  the  extreme  and  has  been  for  the  past  10  years. 
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Do  you  wish  to  still  further  crush  us  ?  I  know  you  would  not  wen 
you  acquainted  with  the  actual  facts  and  conditions  that  confronted 
us  in  the  past.  We  can  not  too  strongly  ui^e  that  you  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  before  allowing  such  a  bUlas  contemplated  to  pass. 

I  only  wish  I  could  personally  meet  you  gentlemen  in  a  body  and 
would  be  perfectly  wilting  to  go  all  the  way  to  Washington  to  help 
plead,  not  only  for  ourseLves,  but  for  our  American  manufacturer^ 
of  art  glass. 

We  are  naturally  agitated  over  a  question  of  this  kind,  as  it  means 
evervthing  to  us,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  act  in  accordance  wiUi 
the  facts  as  stated  above. 

P.  S. — ^We  would  like  a  line  telling  us  why  the  word  '*  except*'  has 
been  changed  "  to  include." 


FEAHCI8  E.  HAUILTOH,  32  BBOADWAT,  HEW  TOBX  CITT. 

The  FiNAKCE  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Gentuemen  :  We  desire  to  submit  the  annexed  substitute  for  bec- 
tion  657  of  H.  R.  3321,  being  section  716  of  the  act  of  August  5, 19011 

With  this  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  approval  or  the  follow- 
ing institutions,  historical,  philosophical,  and  scientific,  throughout 
the  country  at  large:  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  K.Y.: 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Penn- 
sylvania State  Library,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Cincinnati  Museum  As5(»- 
ciation, Cincinnati, Ohio;  Massachusetts  State  Library. Boston. Masewi 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  Chicago,  111.;  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  American  Entomological  Societv. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  IlL: 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  Columbus*  Ohio: 
Michigan  State  Library,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Archai^oloffical  Soci- 
ety of  America.  Washington,  D.  C;  Minnesota  Society  of  rine  Art-s 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

This  amendment  eliminates  the  words  "  at  a  fixed  place  "  in  the 
present  law,  as  restrictive,  and  makes  no  change  permitting  imporui- 
tions  other  than  those  permitted  at  present;  nor  does  it  eliminnt? 
any  of  the  present  importations,  and  adds  only  "  philanthropic  ^  in- 
stitutions; but  the  amendment  is  needed  to  simplify  the  prooedup. 
and  to  render  unnecessary  the  giving  of  bonds  by  these  instituti<m^ 
which  are  expensive  and  irritating  and  absolutely  unnecessary,  a5  no 
bond  was  ever  prosecuted  during  the  past  50  years. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

rincloBure.] 

Proposed  changes  to  he  made  in  paragraph  6S7,  H.  R.  3321. 

[Words  in  brackets  should  be  omitted;  wordp  In  italic  should  te  ad4c4.) 

657.  Works  of  art,  collections  in  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  arts.  «::• 
ences,  agriculture,  or  manufactures,  photographs,  works  in  terra  cotta,  p«r'.ai, 
pottery,  or  porcelain,  antiquities  and  artistic  copies  thereof  in  metal  or  otfcr 
material,  imported  in  good  faith  for  exhibition  [at  a  fixed  place]  by  any  9uit 
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nr  by  Any  society  or  institution  eBtablished  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts, 
wience,  agriculture,  philanthropy^  or  education,  or  for  a  municipal  cori)oration, 
nod  all  nice  articles  imported  in  good  faith  by  any  society  or  association,  or  for 
M  omnicipal  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  public  monument,  and 
ant  intended  for  sale  nor  for  any  other  purpose  than  herein  expressed,  [but  bond 
shiill  be  givm]  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe  for  the  payment  of  lawful  duties  which  may  accrue  should 
any  of  the  articles  aforesaid  be  sold,  transferred,  or  used  contrary  to  this  pro- 
>  ision.  and  such  articles  shall  be  subject,  at  any  time,  to  examination  and  inspec- 
tion by  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs:  Provided^  That  the  privileges  of  this 
find  the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  allowed  to  associations  or  corporations 
i^njoiged  in  or  connected  with  business  of  a  private  or  commercial  character. 


New  York,  June  ^,  1913. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Williams, 

Chairmwn  SuhcommiUee  Senate  Finance  Committee^ 

WashingtofkfD'  C, 
Sir:  I  am  inclosing  you  herewith  copy  of  proposed  chasge  to  be 
made  in  para^aph  657  of  House  bill  8321,  having  previoofely  sub- 
mitted you  bnef  upon  the  same  subject,  together  witn  indorsements 
£rom  the  various  institutions,  associations,  and  societies  i^erested 
thereunder. 

I  also  inclose  letter  this  day  received  from  the  American  Academv 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Boston,  indorsing  the  proposed  amena- 
ment,  which  has  already  received  numerous  indorsements,  now  in 
vonr  hands. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly,  yours,  Francis  E.  Hamilton. 

Proposed  changes  to  he  made  in  paragraph  657,  H.  R.  SSSl. 

[Words  in  brackets  should  be  omitted;  words  in  italic  should  be  added.] 
057.  Works  of  art,  coUectlons  In  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
RCiences,  agriculture,  or  manufactures,  photographs,  works  in  terra  cotta, 
parlan,  pottery,  or  porcelain,  antiquities  and  artistic  copies  thereof  In  metal 
or  other  material  Imported  in  good  faith  for  exhibition  [at  a  fixed  place]  by 
any  State  or  by  any  society  or  institution  established  for  the  encouragement 
nf  the  arts,  sciences,  agriculture,  philanthropy,  or  education,  or  for  a  municipal 
inirporatlon,  and  all  like  articles  imported  In  good  faith  by  any  society  or 
lueociation  or  for  a  municipal  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  pub- 
tic  monument  and  not  Intended  for  sale  nor  for  any  other  purpose  than  herein 
expressed,  [but  bond  shall  be  given]  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescrlt>e  for  the  payment  of  lawful  dutleis 
^hlch  may  accrue  should  any  of  the  articles  aforesaid  be  sold,  transferred,  or 
used  contrary  to  tills  provision,  and  such  articles  shall  be  subject,  at  any 
time,  to  examination  and  inspection  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs: 
Provided,  That  the  privileges  of  this  and  the  preceding  section  shall  not  be 
illowed  to  associations  or  corporations  engaged  In  or  connected  with  business 
yt  a  private  or  commercial  character. 


AiinrRicAN  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Boston,  June  £,  191 S. 
PBANcts  E.  Hamilton,  Esq., 

S2  Broadway,  Netc  York. 

Dear  Him  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform  you  that  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
lod  Scl&icea  at  Its  meeting  in  May,  1913,  voted  its  approval  of  your  proposed 
mbetltute  for  sections  517,  510,  650,  714,  715  of  the  tariff  act  now  under  discns- 
iUm  at  Watfilngton. 

Very  truly,  yours,  SIdwin  H.  Hall, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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•  The  Llotd  Lobraby, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  22,  191S. 
Mr.  Francis  E.  Hamilton, 

32  Broadway,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  much  care  your  iuclosare,  **  Substitute  for 
sections  517,  519,  650,  714,  715,"  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lloyd  Library  I  approve 
the  same,  hoping  that  the  tariff  revision  will  be  in  accordance  therewith.    Thii 
in  behalf  of  educational  advancement  and  opportunity. 
Trusting  that  this  is  satisfactory,  and  with  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

John  Ubi  Lloyd, 
President  Lloyd  Library  and  Museum. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  J91S. 
Hon.  Francis  Burton  Harbison, 

Hov8€  of  Representatives, 

Dear  Sib  :  Following  the  indorsements  of  various  institutions  flavoring  the  lOf- 
gested  change  in  paragraph  G57,  H.  R.  3321,  i)«rmit  me  to  state  tbBt  the  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  customhouse  in  charge  of  importations  under  this  conv- 
sponding  paragraph  in  the  old  tariff — 715 — after  examination  of  the  soggetteA 
amendment,  submitted  to  you,  has  stated  to  me  with  positivenecB  that  no  prose- 
cution of  any  kind  thereunder  has  ever  been  found  necessary  and  that  in  tbe 
Judgment  of  the  experts  of  the  New  York  customhouse,  whose  duty  it  is  to  fta 
upon  this  question,  the  necessity  for  a  bond  for  such  importations  does  not 
exist,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  such  importations  are  to  be  mad^ 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pw- 
scribe,  which  already  follow  and  correspondingly  protect  against  any  improper 
importations  under  this  paragraph. 

Submitting  this  suggestion,  I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

Francis  R  Hamutoh. 


Harvard  UNivEBsrrY, 
Oamhridge,  Mass,,  AprU  50,  1915. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  letter  of  April  26,  and  will  write  to  my  frieadi  in 
Oongress  in  support  of  the  suggested  change  in  the  free-list  sections. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  W.  TaU88I€. 

Franoib  E.  Hamilton,  Bsq. 


The  Obioago  Aoabemy  or  SaBNCis, 

Ohicayo^  May  5,  1915^ 
Fbancib  el  Hamilton, 

S2  Broadway,  New  York  (Hty. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  have  written  to  our  Congressman  urging  tliat  he  support  tbe 
proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  607,  and  I  trust  we  may  be  succMfol  to 
securing  the  same. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  W.  Atwood, 

Becretcrjf. 


Cincinnati  Muskum  Absociaiion. 

May  t,  1911 
Francis  E.  Hamilton,  Esq., 

S2  Broadway,  New  York, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  sent  to  our  Congreflanan  with  our  indorsemeol  a  cop9  ^ 
your  suggested  substitute  for  paragraph  657  of  the  present  tariff  bilL 
Respecfully,  yours, 

J.  H.  G«nr»  Direetor, 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  April  26,  1913. 
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Habvabd  Uniyebsity, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  SO,  191S. 

Mt  Dbab  8ib:  Mr.  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  has  been  In  corre- 
§pondence  with  me  concerning  the  suggested  changes  In  section  657  of  the  pend- 
ing tariff  bill.  As  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  I 
bare  been  asked  to  represent  the  academy  In  this  matter,  and  b^  to  express 
my  hope  that  the  change  proposed,  more  particularly  that  eliminating  the 
reqolronent  of  bond,  maiy  be  enacted. 

Very  tmly,  yonrs,  F.  W.  Taussig. 

Hon.  Fbakois  B.  Harbison. 


Pm*.  868.— works  of  ART. 

AIJCX  HXMMICK  (70BMXBLT  AIJCX  BAB17ET.) 

Studio  House,  March  18,  191S. 

Other  nations  sj>end  millions  on  buying  objects  of  art,  for  the 
development  and  increasing  interest  m  such  matters.  Our  ovm 
Nation  is  terribly  lacking  in  appreciation  of  arts.    To  educate  the 

Sublic  taste  without  large  outlay  (such  as  other  governments  are 
oing),  I  propose  the  following  plan,  of  limited  free  arts.  At  various 
ports  (designated  for  entrance  of  art  objects)  a  committee  of  persons 
of  artistic  ability  be  appomted  as  a  jury— serving  for  the  honor 
which  a  participant  in  tne  artistic  development  of  our  country  would 
afford  them. 

Any  works  of  art  pronounced  by  this  jury  as  of  sufficient  excellence 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  free  of  customs  duties.  But  in  lieu  of  this 
advantage  the  owners  should  be  willing  to  lend  these  for  a  period  of  two 

J  ears  to  the  Government,  to  be  exhibited  at  museums  to  be  founded 
y  the  Government.  The  pubUc  will  then  be  given  the  benefit  of 
seeing  these  works  of  art.  The  advantages  of  such  system  and  such 
museums  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here.  But^  as  an  instance, 
we  point  to  the  ever-changing  character  of  the  exhibitions  and  the 
manifold  interest  they  impart  to  the  public. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  these  works  of  art  will  be  returned  to  their 
owners  free  of  duty. 

As  to  those  works  of  art  which  would  not  pass  the  rigid  examina- 
tion of  the  jury,  or  in  some  points  would  fall  short  of  meeting  all 
requirements  of  the  committee  of  experts — these  should  not  be 
admitted  free,  but  owners  should  pay  on  them  regular  custom  duties. 

If  the  owners  of  the  accepted  works  of  art  show  unwillingness  to 
lend  their  imported  property  for  such  a  period  as  two  years, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  lend  them  for  only  a  long  period  of  one  year 
provided  they  pay  half  duties.  Of  course,  in  case  such  owners 
totally  refuse  to  lend  their  property,  thej  could  refuse  them  by  pay- 
ing full  duty,  as  is  usual  at  the  present  tmie. 

If  this  scheme  or  its  fundamental  ideas  are  carried  out,  only  real 
works  of  art  would  be  admitted  into  America,  and  the  land  would 
not  be  overrun  with  so-called  works  of  art  or  productions  of  medi- 
ocre artistic  abilities.  More  harm  can  be  done  to  the  public  in  show- 
ing them  non^enuine  works  of  art  and  corrupting  their  sense  of  art 
appreciation  tnan  by  not  showing  them  any  works  of  art  at  all. 
Moreover,  a  wholesale  free  admission  of  all  works  of  art,  so-called, 
without  any  discrimination,  would  inflict  a  loss  of  profit  on  the  Gov- 
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eminent  which  would  not  be  justified  by  the  degree  of  artistic  devel-i 

opment  that  such  free  art  could  effect  in  the  public.  i 

By  carrying  out  these  suggestions  the  Government,  too,  will  not  be: 

without  its  material  profit:  i 

1.  It  will  receive  duties  on  second-class  works  of  art. 

2.  It  will  receive  half  duties  for  works  of  art  where  owner  would  | 
not  be  willing  to  lend  them  for  a  period  extending  beyond  oneyear. 

3.  It  could  charge  a  small  admission  from  all  those  who  wish  to 
enter  the  museum,  allowing  certain  days  in  the  month  during  which  | 
all  would  be  admitted  free.  i 

4.  That,  now  that  limited  ''free  art''  is  not  allowed,  manv  yearly 
spend  large  sums  of  money  abroad  in  order  to  visit  and  study  worlcs 
of  art,  while  by  having  ''limited  free  art"  in  America  the  bulk  of  that 
money  would  be  spent  in  America  itself. 

This  is  already  m  existence.  A  charter  was  granted  bv  Congress 
in  1892  for  a  National  Academy  of  Art,  to  be  located  in  tnis  city. 

A  national  building  erected  by  the  Grovernment  for  the  exhilntion 
of  works  of  art  would  prove  of  invaluable  importance  to  the  Natioo 
at  large. 

Alice  Hsmmictk. 


INCOME  TAX. 
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[Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  Stelner,  a  well-known  bUBlness  man  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  irivingr  reasons  why  life  Insurance  conducted  not  for 
profit  but  for  mutual  protection  should  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
income-tax  law.] 

B.    STEDTEB,    BIBIOHOHAH,    ALA. 

BiRMiKOHAM,  AiiA.,  April  SOj  191S. 

Mr  Dbar  Mr.  Underwood  :  If  I  venture,  in  answering  yours  of  the 
25th,  to  discuss  some  points  which  you  raise  with  regard  to  the  in- 
come-tax section  of  the  pending  tariff  bill,  you  will  understand  that 
in  doin^  so  I  do  not  presume  to  set  my  knowledge  up  against  yours, 
nor  to  instruct  you  in  a  matter  which  the  country  has  largely  com- 
mitted to  your  hands.  Moreover,  I  believe,  broadly  speaking,  the 
counta'y  has  a  general  conviction  that  you  will  deal  with  the  matter 
intelligently  and  justlv.    I  concur  in  tnat  opinion. 

There  are  three  or  rour  points  that  I  wish  to  raise.  The  first  one 
is  that  when  I  pleaded  for  the  exemption  of  life  insurance,  conducted 
not  for  profit  but  for  mutual  protection,  your  reply  of  the  26th  does 
not  answer  my  plea.  Few  men,  until  they  have  given  the  matter 
serious  consideration,  appreciate  what  mutuality  in  a  life  insurance 
institution  means.  You  say  there  is  no  more  reason  why  mutual  life 
insurance  companies  should  be  exempt  "  than  there  is  to  exempt  any 
other  corporation  making  money  for  its  stockholders  or  its  members.'' 
I  take  issue  with  you  right  there.  The  members  of  a  mutual  life 
insurance  company  are  not  "  making  money  "  for  their  members^  and 
that  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  Question.  They  are  not  in  business. 
They  are  not  seeking  profit.  Tney  are  not  in  trade.  They  are  not 
dealinff  with  anyone  except  themselves.  They  are  pooling  their 
capital  not  for  gain  but  entirely  for  mutual  protection.  The  idea  is 
very  clear  in  my  mind,  but  I  don't  Imow  whetner  I  can  rive  you  some 
simple  illustration  which  will  show  you  the  difference  oetween  such 
an  enterprise  and  a  purely  business  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  you  how  the  proposed  income  law  taxes  these  people  twice,  and, 
as  the  president  of  one  company  in  which  I  am  insured  very  properly 
says,  "punishes"  them  because  they  have  been  provident  enough  to 
make  extraordinary  provision  for  their  families. 

The  illustration  that  occurs  to  me  is  this: 

In  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  there  are  about  1,000,000 
members.  The  primary  object  of  these  people  in  joining  the  com- 
pany is  to  get  liie  insurance.  Incidentally,  in  order  to  conduct  their 
project  on  a  sound  scientific  basis,  they  become  in  their  coopera- 
tive capacity  larce  buyers  of  securities.  Now  take  another  case, 
vrhere  1,000,000  oBier  people,  living  in  the  same  communities,  doing 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  worK,  and  oeing  equally  rich  or  poor,  as  the 
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case  may  be;  this  other  million  out  of  their  savings  individually  buy, 
we  will  say  for  purposes  of  illustration,  securities  which  in  the  ag- 

fegate  equal  the  securities  which  the  1,000,000  people  in  the  New 
ork  Life  have  bought.  The  securities  in  both  cases  are  taxed  at 
their  source  under  your  bill,  so  to  that  extent  the  two  groups  of 
people  are  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality.  But  in  the  group  of 
1,000,000  people  who  have  individually  bought  their  securities  almost 
no  one  has  an  income  of  $4,000  and  therefore  few  of  them  are  taxed. 
But  in  the  group  of  1,000,000  who  have  cooperated  to  construct  what 
we  call  the  New  York  Life,  and  whose  incomes  are  presumably  of 
the  same  character,  all  are  to  be  taxed  through  this  bill,  which  levies 
a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  net  income  of  the  institution ;  so  that  wheo 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  the  securities  held  by  the 
people  who  have  bought  severally  have  been  taxed  once,  while  similar 
securities  bought  by  insured  people  will  be  taxed  twice.  If  jrou  reply 
that  there  wiU  be  a  fringe  oi  cases  amongst  the  individual  investors 
whose  incomes  by  these  purchases  reach  $1,000,  and  therefore  become 
subject  to  tax,  and  that  through  the  exemption  of  the  investments 
made  by  the  cooperative  investors  for  which  I  plead  the  correspond- 
ing cases  would  escape  the  tax,  I  agree  that  your  point  is  well  taken; 
but  these  cases  will  be  few.  The  average  policy  in  the  company  re- 
ferred to  is  only  about  $2,000.  As  a  set-on  to  tnese  few  cases  1^  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cooperative  inv€»stors  are  doing 
something  for  society  and  the  State  which  in  value  outweighs  this 
small  advantage  many  times  over.  Why  do  they  pool  their  severally 
small  investments?  I  answer,  in  order  to  render  a  great  social 
service.  This  service  takes  on  many  phases.  It  educates  helpless 
and  defenseless  children;  it  takes  care  of  women  who  are  left  with 
no  other  provision;  it  empties  the  jails  by  seeing  that  they  are  not 
filled  and  the  orphan  asylums  by  seeing  that  they  never  nave  any 
inmates.  It  directly  reduces  the  deplorable  conditions  which  have 
lately  forced  several  of  the  States  to  make  provision  for  indigent 
widows  and  others  at  the  public  charse.  Moreover,  by  the  power  of 
its  cooperation  it  vastly  advances  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
countiry  in  its  combined  capacity  to  purchase  securities — ^a  capacity 
which  does  not  inhere  to  any  large  degree  in  the  purchases  made  bj 
the  other  ^oup. 

When  Mx.  John  F.  Dryden,  president  of  the  Prudential  Life>  died 
not  long  ago,  some  one  in  paymg  him  a  tribute  said  the  inatitotion 
he  had  built  was  to  society  what  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  to  the 
traffic  and  commerce  of  a  great  city.  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  sus- 
tained in  place  by  an  infinite  number  of  small  steel  wires,  which, 
taken  alone,  would  snap  under  a  slight  strain,  but  bound  together  and 
woven  into  great  cables  carry  an  enormous  bridge  and  sustain  ch? 
traffic  of  a  great  city.  The  1,000,000  people  insure  in  the  New  York 
Life  are  a  mighty  power  sociologically,  civilly,  and  in  every  capacity 
of  Ufe. 

As  I  see  the  operation  of  your  pending  bilL  you  propose  to  puni^ 
instead  of  encourage  these  people,  and  that  I  believe  to  be  wrtMOfC. 
The  matter  is  very  clear  to  me^  and  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  to 
you.  Moreover,  as  I  read  the  bill,  you  deliberately  exempt  tibat  great 
section  of  society  that  is  insured  in  the  fraternal  and  beneficial  orders 
and  do  not  exempt  the  scientific,  reliable,  responsible,  and  elBnen'. 
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work  done  by  the  institutions  for  which  I  speak.  Why  is  this?  Is 
there  any  ar^ment  for  this  exemption  which  does  not  apply  to  the 
New  York  Life  and  other  such  companies  ?  If  so,  I  have  yet  to  hear 
it  advanced. 

Pardon  me  for  writing  so  extensively.  I  have  known  you  for  30 
years,  and  I  have  great  confidence  in  your  sense  of  justice.  I  believe 
the  tax  you  propose,  in  the  particulars  I  have  cited,  to  be  economi- 
callv  wrong.  I  believe  it  involves  a  great  social  injustice.  I  thor- 
oughly believe  you  ought  to  correct  it,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will. 

(Following  is  Mr.  Underwood's  reply  to  the  above  communica- 
tion :) 

rr,etter  from  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood  to  Mr.  B.  Stelner,  of  Blnnlngham,  Ala., 

concerning  the  Income-tax  law.] 

OOMMITTIEE  ON  WaTB  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Repbesentatives, 
Washinfftan,  D.  0.,  May  S,  191S. 

Mr.  B.  Steineb, 

55  Liberty  Street,  Veto  York  City. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Steinee:  I  urn  In  receipt  of  yoar  favor  of  the  30th  ultimo  In 
reference  to  the  Income  tax  as  applicable  to  mutual  life  insurance  companies. 
You  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  entirely  that  these  companies  are  being  taxed 
under  the  present  corporation-tax  law  at  exactly  the  same  amount  as  they  will 
be  taxed  in  our  income-tax  bill ;  that  we  are  levying  no  tax  on  them  that  they 
do  not  pay  at  present  An  ordinary  corporation  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
its  stockholders,  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  is  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  its  policyholders.  In  one  instance  the  individual  holds  the  stock,  in  the 
other  instance  the  policy,  and  in  both  instances  the  corporation  is  operating  to 
to  earn  dividends  or  net  profits  for  his  benefit  Why  should  you  wish  to  dis- 
criminate against  one  class  of  investment  and  not  another  I  can  not  understand. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  a  life  insurance  company  is  a  great  eleemosynary 
institution,  but  a  man  who  goes  in  business  and  saves  his  money  for  his  family 
l8  engaged  in  just  as  laudable  an  enterprise. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

O.  W.  Undebwood. 

On  May  7  Mr.  Steiner  replied  to  the  distinguished  chairman  af  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and,  amongst  other  things,  said : 

When  you  state  that  tlie  tax  proposed  under  the  income-tax  bill  is  for  life  in- 
sanince  companies  substantially  a  continuation  of  the  present  corx)oration  tax 
yon  are  in  general  terms  correct  but  not  altogether  so.  The  Federal  court 
holds,  under  the  present  corporation  tax,  that  so-called  dividends  in  com- 
panies operating  on  the  mutual  plan  are  not  dividends  and  can  be  deducted  by  a 
company  in  making  its  return.  The  language  of  the  present  bill  clearly  directs 
that  these  so-called  divid«ids  shall  not  be  deducted,  and  therefore  that  they 
aha  11  enter  into  the  net  income  of  a  company  for  purposes  of  taxation.  More- 
over, by  implication  at  least  under  this  bill  every  maturing  endowmoit^  and 
every  caah-snrrender  value  amounting  in  any  individual  case  to  $4,000  or  over 
would  be  taxed :  and  if  suc^  payments,  pins  the  other  income  of  the  recipient, 
amonnt  to  $4,000,  it  will  also  be  taxed.  This  phase  of  the  tax  will  not  fall  on  a 
rompany's  net  income,  bnt  will  be  a  direct  and  heavy  burden  on  individuals  to 
whom  the  payments  are  mada 

Bnt  beyond  all  this,  I  maintain  that  the  corporation  tax  never  should  have 
been  levied  upon  mutual  life  insurance  companies;  that  it  was  an  unjust  and 
nnfnir  tax  from  its  inception,  and  that  men  high  in  authority  in  our  Government 
at  that  time,  when  told  that  such  a  tax  on  mutual  life  insurance  companies 
would  mean  that  tlie  poor  people  must  pay  it,  replied  that  they  needed  the 
money;  that  at  the  time  they  could  not  get  the  income  tax,  but  that  when  the 

*  Wbra  Mr.  Steiner  wrote  this  paragraph  he  had  not  been  adyised  that  on  May  6  the 
t>!ll  wan  90  amended  as  to  make  It  clear  thnt  maturing  endowments  ond  cash-snrrcndbr 
values  woald  not  tie  taxable  as  Income  in  the  bands  of  recipients. 
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income  tax  was  available,  as  they  hoped  it  would  be,  It  would  provide  the  necctr 
sary  income,  and  its  exemptions  naturally  would  cover  the  great  body  of  pollcv- 
holders.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  any  such  consideration  by  the  admlnlf- 
tration  which  preceded  the  present  one  is  in  no  way  binding  now,  or  at  lesm 
is  binding  only  in  so  far  as  its  arguments  are  sound.  When  the  president  of 
one  of  the  great  juutual  companies  pointed  out  to  President  Taft  that  the  cor- 
poration tax  would  be  a  burden  on  poor  people,  he  stated  the  truth.  When 
President  Taft  intimated  that  they  would  escape  imder  the  exemptions  of  to 
income  tax,  he  stated  wliat  everybody  would  naturally  assume  to  be  the  ftd 
The  difficulty  with  the  present  bill  is  that  it  does  not  give  the  relief  that  an  in- 
come tax  is  theoretically  supposed  to  give.  There  is  nowhere  any  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  income  tax  is  intended  for  the  rich.  I  think  yon 
yourself  stated,  in  introducing  the  bill,  that  425.000  persons  only  out  of  cnsr 
population  of  90,000,000  people  would  be  taxed  under  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  your  bill  will  tax  nearly  1,000,000  people  in  the  New  York  Life  alone. 

To  say  In  reply  that  a  tax  on  any  corporation  taxes  every  person  in  It  nill 
not  answer  my  contention.  Such  a  tax  on  a  corporation  does  not  necesmnir 
tax  every  person  interested  in  it  The  tax  in  an  ordinary  corporation  falls  on 
the  holders  of  the  stock,  and  the  stockholders  pay  it.  But  when  yon  levy  a  bti 
on  the  net  income  of  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  that  tax  clearly  and  df 
necessity  becomes  a  tax  on  Individuals.  The  "  company  "  is  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals. The  policyholders  and  the  company  are  the  same  thing  actually  nud 
legally.  There  is  no  corporation  outside  the  policyholders.  Every  dollar  of  tbe 
assets  in  a  mutual  company  belongs  to  the  policyholders  and  to  no  one  else 
So,  in  the  end,  whatever  tax  you  levy  on  the  net  income  of  such  a  life  conipanj 
you  levy  on  individuals,  and  you  levy  It  without  any  regard  to  the  sIm  of  thfir 
incomes. 

Eyidently  I  did  not  succeed  in  my  earlier  letter  in  making  you  nee  a«  i  irr 
the  difference  between  a  stock  and  a  mutual  corporation.    Let  me  try  again. 

The  holder  of  stock  in  the  ordinary  corporation  invests  his  money  purely  frvr 
profit.  He  deals  with  anybody  and  everybody  outside  the  corpomtion  with 
whom  he  thinks  he  can  make  a  profit.  In  a  mutual  institution  a  member  det)< 
with  nobody  outside  the  corporation.  His  purpose  is  not  to  make  a  profit  Hl» 
purpose  is  the  protection  of  himself  through  the  solidarity  which  existn  in  the 
cooperation  of  large  bodies  of  men.  The  holder  of  stock  In  a  stock  ccmipsinr 
receives  a  true  dividend.  The  holder  of  a  certificate  in  a  mutual  company  re- 
ceives back  from  time  to  time  part  of  his  own  capital.  What  he  pays  In  frt»T» 
year  to  year  is  an  investment  of  capital  and  is  not  income  to  the  corporation 
what  he  gets  back  from  year  to  year  is  a  return  of  capital  and  not  a  divides^ 
from  a  corporation. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  man  who  saves  his  money  for  his  ftimlly  and  d«!* 
not  take  insurance  is  engaged  in  a  laudable  enterprise.  But  I  affirm  with  >' 
the  force  I  can  put  into  language  that  his  plan  socially  is  not  to  be  OMuparel 
in  effectiveness  with  the  plan  of  that  man*s  neighbor  who  puts  a  part  of  %f* 
money  into  the  great  cooperative  enterprise  known  as  motnal  life  Insoraiinr 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  the  difference  between  the  weakne«a  of  isdJ- 
viduals  standing  alone  and  the  immeasurable  strength  of  men  standing  togetbrr 
In  one  case  a  man  undertakes  to  put  between  his  family  and  want  tb«  noen- 
tainties  of  his  own  individual  strength  and  years.  In  the  other  case  the  tmt 
capitalizes  his  vital  powers  and  his  years  and  puts  between  his  ftunily  btp* 
charity  a  protection  which  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  human  affairs.  It  8Mb» 
to  me  that  wise  statesmanship,  without  condemning  the  first  program,  th»tu^^ 
certainly  not  punish  the  second. 

I  am  glad  you  used  the  word  "  discriminate."  You  ask  me  why  I  wiiUi  to  di* 
criminate  against  one  class  of  investments  and  not  another.  I  reply  that  I  6tn'* 
wish  to  make  any  discrimination,  and  I  remind  you  that  yon  have  not  aium^rv*^ 
the  point  I  raised  in  my  lettei*  of  the  30th  of  April.     I  then  said : 

"As  I  read  the  bill  you  deliberately  exempt  that  great  section  of  sodetr  t^ ' 
is  insured  in  the  fraternal  and  beneficial  orders  and  do  not  exempt  the  sdeoti'^ 
reliable,  responsible,  and  efficient  work  done  by  the  Institutions  for  which  ■ 
speak.    Why  is  this?" 

You  have  not  answered.    Therefore  I  say  I  would  not  discriminate  In  iD^e^- 
ments.    My  proposal  to  include  the  business  of  mutual  companies  In  yoar  <n 
emption  does  not  amount  to  a  discrimination,  because  I  offer  against  the  »lUlir 
advantage  which  their  investments  would  have  the  enormous  social 
which  they  are  constantly  rendering. 
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Oa  the  other  band,  your  bill  frankly  discrlmlnatea.  I  bave  seen  no  argument 
jQstlf^lng  tblB  discrimination.  You  advance  none  In  your  letter.  Is  tbere  any 
to  be  adyanced? 


lUSSACHVSETTS     BSAL     ESTATE     EZCHAHOE,     Iff     EZCHAHOS     STBEET, 
BOBTOV,  MASS.,  BY  CHABLE8  E.  LEWIS,  BECBETABY. 

May  16, 1913. 
Hon.  James  M.  Cxtblby, 

Washington^  D,  O. 

Deas  Snt:  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  resolution,  with  reasons  for 
the  same  attached  thereto,  which  has  been  adopted  by  tibe  Massachu- 
setts Real  Estate  Exchange,  with  re^rd  to  the  effect  upon  real- 
estate  interests  of  the  method  of  collecting  the  Federal  income  tax. 

We  desire  to  call  this  matter  to  your  attention,  and  trust  that  you 
win  exert  your  utmost  influence  to  remedy  what  appears  to  be  a  real 
ind  serious  defect  in  the  operation  of  the  present  law. 


[Inclosure.l 
UEMOBADUtf    IN   BE   FEDEBAL   INCOME   TAX    AND    BEAL    ESTATE. 

The  objections  to  the  method  of  collecting  the  tax  as  provided  by  the  proposed 
legislation  become  apparent  upon  study  of  its  provisions.  Apparently  follow- 
ing the  precedent  set  In  the  corporation  tax,  It  Is  proposed  to  collect  the  tax  at 
Its  source — ^that  Is,  that  the  party  owing  money  to  another,  which  money  be- 
comes Income  In  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  shall  withhold  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
make  a  return  of  it  to  the  Government,  and  pay  It  directly  to  the  Government 
rhls  Is  a  simple  matter  in  the  case  of  corporations,  but  In  the  case  of  mortgages 
and  real  estate  it  is  not  so  simple.  In  the  case  of  mortgages,  the  mortgagor 
bus  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the  mortgagee  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money 
M  lotereet,  and  the  bill  proposes  to  modify  that  contract  by  directing  the 
mortgagor  to  withhold  a  part  of  the  Interest  which  he  has  contracted  to  pay; 
md  In  order  thsit  the  mortgagee  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  $4,000  income 
exemption  allowed  by  the  law  he  Is  compelled  to  malce  an  affidavit  claiming 
mch  exemption  and  file  It  with  the  mortgagor. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  What  would  happen  provided  the  mortgagor 
Ignored  the  affidavit  or  claimed  he  did  not  get  It  and  withheld  the  tax  on  the 
hdl  amount? 

Again,  if  the  mortgagor  after  withholding  the  amount  of  the  tax  should  fail 

0  pay  it  over  to  the  United  States  Government  by  becoming  bankrupt  or  for 
my  other  reason,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  mortgagee  would  lose  the  amount 
Kltheld  and  still  have  to  pay  the  tax  on  what  he  actually  received,  under  the 
provision  in  the  law  that  "  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  release 

1  taxable  person  from  liability  for  income  tax." 

The  situation  between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  is  simplicity  itself  com- 
>ared  with  that  between  lessor  and  lessee,  for  into  the  latter  situation  enters 
ilso  the  question  of  many  other  deductions  allowed  from  income.  It  is  the 
mrpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  levy  a  tax  on  net  incomes,  not  on  gross, 
uid  to  that  end  certain  deductions  as  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  resolution 
n  addition  to  the  $4,000  are  allowed.  To  Illustrate  the  situation,  let  a  concrete 
!fl8e  be  taken  as  follows* 

A  owns  a  building  with  ti  total  gross  income  of  $90,000.  This  is  let  to  three 
fnmnts.  one  pnying  $15,000  per  annum,  one  $10,000,  and  one  $5«000.  A  as 
twner  und  lessor  operates  the  building,  paying  the  running  expenses.  Including 
t«At1ttg.  elev.ntor  power,  janitor  and  other  help,  repairs,  fire  liability,  workmen's 
'"^mpensatlon  and  other  insurance,  and  Interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  a 
nortgage  of  $150,000.  I^t  it  be  assumed  that  the  running  expenses  of  the 
>niM!np  Amount  to  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  Income,  or  $12,000.    The  mortgage 
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interest  amounts  to,|6,000.  All  these  ezpeiues,  totaling  $18»000,  lie  is  eotitM 
to  dedact  from  his  gross  income  of  $30,000,  leaving  $12,000  net  income.  He  U 
also  entitled  to  deduct  a  reasonable  amount  for  wear  and  tear,  say,  9SLfi(A 
making  a  total  deduction  of  $20,000,  leaving  him  $10,000  taxable  income.  U 
all  his  income  is  derived  from  this  building,  he  is  entitled  to  an  exemptioa  of 
$4,000,  leaving  the  taxable  income  at  $6,000— a  tax  of  $60.  If  he  made  hi* 
return  of  his  income  and  deductions  directly  to  the  Government,  receiving  his 
toW  rents  from  his  tenants,  the  matter  would  be  simple  for  him  and  for  tiie 
Government.  The  latter  would  have  to  look  only  to  one  responsible  party  for 
the  tax. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  happens  under  the  law  as  proposed. 

First.  In  order  to  obtain  the  exemption  of  $4,000  the  lessor  must  tie  witft 
one  and  perhaps  with  all  of  his  tenants  an  affidavit  that  he  claims  sncb 
exemption. 

Second.  In  order  to  obtain  the  deductionA  for  expenses,  mortgage  latereft, 
and  depreciation  he  must  "file  with  the  person  who  is  required  to  withhok 
and  pay  the  tax  for  him  " — that  is  to  say,  each  of  his  three  tenants — "  a  trvf 
and  correct  return  of  his  annual  gains,  profits,  and  Income  ftrom  all  ether 
sources,  and  also  the  deductions  asked  for'*  (p.  142,  lines  7-11).  m  olAtr 
words,  he  must  disclose  hSs  entire  afl^air s  to  at  least  three  other  people  who  sr^ 
not  public  officials  and  who  may  use  the  Information  to  injure  Idm.  Tiiis 
means  not  only  the  expenses  of  the  building,  a  part  of  which  each  of  ttan 
occupies,  but  all  his  private  business.  This  in  itself  is  an  Injostlce  wttch  iv^ 
do  not  think  was  intended  by  the  law.  In  fact,  on  page  166,  beginning  with 
line  17,  there  is  a  provision  forbidding  any  agent  or  employee  of  the  Uoltttl 
States  divul^ng  any  information  in  regard  to  the  income  tax,  yet  in  operatioD 
as  owner  of  real  estate  under  circumstances  mentioned  is  to  disclose  bU 
alfairs  to  people  who  have  no  right  to  know  them  and  who  may  be  utterly 
irresponsible  or  otherwise  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  such  informaUon. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  As  a  practical  matter  we  believe  it  would 
be  impossible  to  so  apportion  the  expenses  of  running  a  building  among  the 
several  tenants  as  to  enable  the  owner  to  obtain  the  deductions  granted  by  Uv 
A  moment's  consideration  of  the  problem  of  dividing  taxes,  heating,  repfttiK 
operation  of  elevators,  insurance,  etc.,  among  the  tenants  of  a  building  wouU 
show  that  it  is  not  feasible,  and  were  the  owner  to  attempt  it  the  dlrlsiobi 
might  be  questioned  by  the  tenants,  who  would  be  fearful  that  they  were  not 
paying  the  Government  the  proper  amount  for  which  they  were  liable.  auS 
a  state  of  confusion  would  result  which  would  make  the  plan  absolutely  on 
workable.  The  result  in  our  Judgment  would  be  that  an  owner  of  real  estate 
would  have  to  pay  a  tax  upon  his  gross  income. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  Government  would  find  its  work  multiplied  many  tlsM^ 
by  the  attempt  to  deal  with  a  number  of  tenants  and  that  it  would  either  N* 
exposed  to  the  possibility  of  loss  through  their  failure  to  pay  or  the  ovor 
would  be  obliged  to  lose  through  their  retaining  the  tax  and  not  paying  tL 
having  to  pay  it  himself. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  most  rents  are  payab't 
monthly  instead  of  yearly. 

Instead  of  this  cumbersome  attempt  to  collect  the  tax  at  the  source  !n  9aA 
cases  we  suggest  that  the  only  Important  thing  for  the  Government  in  tit 
case  of  leases  and  mortgages  is  to  be  sure  that  it  knows  the  amount  of  rtsi 
or  interest  actually  paid  in  order  that  the  owner  or  mortgagee  may  be  prefer^ 
assessed.  This  information  can  be  obtained  by  requiring  the  lessee  or  mongBn* 
to  make  a  return  to  the  Government  of  the  amount  which  he  pays  to  be  «sb£ 
as  a  check  on  the  return  of  the  lessor  or  mortgagee.  Such  an  arrangeoMCi 
would  be  simpler  and  more  convenient  both  for  the  Government  and  erery  «» 
else  concerned  and  would  not  be  open  to  the  danger  of  flagrant  abnse  «^ 
injustice  which  would  result  from  the  plan  performed  by  the  act  as  it  »«* 
stands. 

Whereas  section  2  of  H.  B.  10,  being  the  income-tax  proTlslon  of  the  proponA 
tariff  law,  provides  in  brief  that  lessees  or  mortgagers  of  real  pvsperty.  •« 
case  the  payment  to  be  made  by  them  to  the  lessor  or  the  mortgagee  excndf 
$4,000  per  annum,  shall  withhold  from  the  amomat  due  the  lessor  or  tbf 
mortgagee  the  normal  tax — that  is,  1  per  cent — and  return  and  pay  the  sw» 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  lessor  er  thf 
mortgagee;  and 
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Whereas  the  lessor  or  the  mortgagee,  in  order  to  obtain  the  exemption  of  $4,000 
of  income  allowed  under  the  law,  must  file  with  the  lessee  or  the  mortgagor 
an  affidavit  claiming  such  exemption ;  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  obtain  certain  other  deductions  permitted  under  the  law, 
such  deductions  including,  among  other  things,  the  necessary  expenses,  inter- 
est accrued  and  payable  within  the  year,  taxes,  reasonable  allowance  for  wear 
»ud  tear  of  property,  losses  from  bad  debts  and  from  fires  not  compensated 
for,  the  lessor  in  the  case  of  real  estate  must  file  with  the  lessee  "  a  true  and 
correct  return  of  his  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  from  all  other  sources 
and  also  the  deductions  asked  for  " :  Now,  therefore,  without  criticizing  Uie 
substance  of  the  proposed  tax  law,  it  Is 

Resolved  by  the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Exchange,  That  these  adminis- 
trative provisions  of  the  law  will  not  only  Jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  Fed- 
erul  Government  in  the  collection  of  the  tax,  but  will  impose  upon  the  mortgagee 
and  owner  of  real  estate  unnecessary  and  exceedingly  onerous  burdens  and  sub- 
J^  him  to  the  unfair  alternative  of  being  taxed  on  gross  income  or  disclosing 
bis  entire  private  business  to  his  debtors,  and  the  exchange  deems  it  its  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
this  phase  of  the  law,  and  to  respectfully  protest,  on  behalf  of  the  real  estate 
owners  of  Massachusetts  and  others  interested  in  real  estate,  against  Uiis 
method  of  collecting  the  tax ;  and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  in  the  opinion  of  the  exchange  the  tax  on  income  from 
mortgages  and  real  estate  may  be  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  with 
more  certainty  and  less  expense  from  mortgagees  and  lessors  directly,  and  the 
exchange  respectfully  petition  that  the  bill  be  so  altered  as  to  bring  this  about ; 
nnd  it  I0  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  together  with,  a  copy  of  the  memo- 
randum attached  hereto,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  them  in  more  detail,  be 
transmitted  to  the  honorable  the  Senators  and  the  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  who  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  use  all  legitimate 
efforts  to  have  the  proposed  bill  so  amended  that  the  law  as  finally  enacted  shall 
avoid  the  difficulties  and  the  injustice  herein  set  forth. 


BT  T.  W.  BLAOXBTTBK,  SECEETAEY  AND   COinVSEL,  AXEUCAN  LIFE 

COKVEKTIOK. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  12^  191S. 

The  honorable  Finance  Com/mittee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen  :  Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  to  your 
committee  an  analysis  ox  the  income-tax  section  of  the  tariff  law  as 
applied  to  life  insurance,  and  to  offer  such  comment  and  elaboration 
as  to  me  may  seem  proper  and  helpful  in  formulating  this  provision, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  suggestions: 

REPRESENTING  08  LIFE  COMPANIES. 

In  opening  the  discussion  permit  me  to  say  that  I  speak  in  behalf 
of  98  legal  reserve  life  insurance  companies  domiciled  in  31  States, 
all  west  of  the  Hudson  Eiver.  These  companies  are  denominated  the 
younger  companies  because  a  majority  of  them  are  less  than  10  years 
of  age.  Yet  their  total  volume  of  business  exceeds  $1,300,000,000 
and  their  reserves  and  other  assets  exceed  $160,000,000.  They  repre- 
sent nearly  1,000,000  policyholders  practically  all  residents  of  the 
Central,  Souuiem,  and  Western  States. 

The  companies  composing  our  organization  have  been  instrumental 
in  staying  the  flow  of  millions  of  savings  of  citizens  of  these  States  to 
the  congested  money  centers  of  the  far  east,  and  have  been  hi^y 
wseful  to  the  country  at  large  in  working  out  a  more  equal  distnbu- 
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tion  of  the  large  aggregate  sums  of  money  represented  by  the  assets 
of  life  insurance  companies. 

The  assets  in  question  are  not  yet  evenly  distributed  or  equitably 
invested  in  the  States  contributing  them.  By  far  the  larger  portion 
are  held  and  controlled  by  the  older  companies  of  New  York  and 
neighboring  Commonwealths.  Your  particular  consideration  is 
therefore  asked  for  the  welfare  of  the  home  companies  of  the  Statea 
of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia* 
Tdaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michi^n,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsjrlvania,  Tennessee. 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin, 
where  the  98  companies  composing  the  American  Life  Convention 
are  domiciled.  Also  for  the  home  companies  of  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware, Kansas,  Louisiana,  I^iaryland,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota. 
and  Wyoming,  where  14  or  15  other  young  life  insurance  companies^ 
having  a  common  interest  with  us,  but  not  directly  allied  wiui  our 
organization,  have  their  home  offices. 

Upon  these  young  companies  and  their  policyholders  the  burden 
of  any  injustice  will  fall  with  more  harmful  results  than  upon  their 
greater  coworkers  in  this  common  field  of  commercial  endeavor. 
The  young  company  must  meet  in  competition  size,  age,  and  multi- 
plied capital,  with  all  the  increase  of  power  and  opportunity  the« 
afford.  A  tax  which  can  be  minimized  to  the  individual  policT- 
holder  in  a  company  having  hundreds  of  millions  of  assets  will  {» 
a  distinct  hardship  upon  a  policyholder  in  a  company  having  one- 
hundredth  or  one-thousandth  of  these  resources.  It  is  the  1,000,000 
policyholders  o^  the  South  and  West  who  have  given  their  patriotic 
support  to  their  home  companies  in  the  States  above  named  whose 
interests  command  our  consideration  and  your  thoughtful  attention. 

LIFE   INSURANCE  AS  AN   ECONOMICAL  FORCE. 

Life  insurance  represents  in  its  principles  and  practices  the  hi^e^ 
form  of  commercial  contract  yet  devised  by  the  ^nius  of  man.  It 
is  the  one  contract  which  is  not  enlightened  semshneas,  for  a  lifr 
insurance  contract  is  absolute  justice.  It  gives  and  takes  no  advan- 
tage of  either  party  to  the  transaction.  In  its  essence  it  is  mutual: 
in  its  results  beneficial  to  the  purchaser,  the  seller,  and  the  cestui 
qui  trust. 

When  a  fire  policy  matures  as  a  result  of  a  disaster,  the  property 
insured  is  gone  forever,  the  company  payinff  for  its  loss  is  impover- 
ished to  the  extent  of  the  payment,  and  the  insured  is  merely  re- 
couped. Nothing  whatever  has  been  added  to  the  sum  total  of  com- 
munity wealth.    The  community  sustains  a  distinct  loss. 

When  a  life  policy  matures,  whether  by  completion  of  the  coii 
tract  or  by  deatn,  the  insured  is  not  first  deprived  of  the  sum  p$iii 
and  the  community  does  not  first  suffer  a  property  loss  as  a  conditioD 
precedent  to  the  payment  of  the  indemnity.  Nevertheless,  the  bew- 
ficiary  is  enriched  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  received,  the  sum  totsi 
of  the  wealth  of  the  community  is  proportionately  increased,  and 
the  company's  actual  assets  are  m  nowise  impaired.  Tliere  is  a  d:*^- 
tinct  gam  to  every  participant  in  the  transaction  and  to  the  Common- 
wealth  and  no  property  loss  to  any. 
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Life  insurance  is  a  form  of  personal  and  communitjr  thrift  which 
deserves  every  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  a  beneficent  commercial  idea  and  a  protection  to  the  State 
as  well  as  the  individual.  Constantly  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  that 
thing  we  call  wealth,  it  is  never  a  drain  upon  community  resources. 
All  the  people  and  not  a  part  of  the  people  enjoy  its  beneficence,  not- 
withstanding the  direct  protection  brings  to  the  individual  its  special 
blessings. 

The  vast  savings  of  the  people  represented  in  the  reserves  of  life 
insurance  are  the  natural  Daliast  ox  our  commercial  ship  of  state. 
The  function  of  government  in  connection  with  them  is  to  protect 
them  from  pirates  and  to  see  that  they  are  adjusted  and  distributed 
in  such  manner  as  shall  tend  to  keep  the  vessel  on  an  even  keel. 

The  Government  should  encourage,  not  discourage,  this  form  of 
cooperation.  The  premiums  paid  for  life  insurance  should  be  reck- 
oned as  '* necessary  expenses  actually  incurred  in  the  business"  of 
projecting  fixed  estates  beyond  the  power  of  present  individual  pro- 
duction for  old  age  and  for  dependent  widows  and  orphans.  They 
should  not  be  taxable  as  net  income,  for  they  are  a  necessary  outlay 
in  the  conduct  of  any  prudent  man's  business. 

life  insurance  is  not  and  should  not  be  a  subject  of  taxation  or 
excise  charges,  though  the  States  now  levy  a  tribute  of  $25,000,000 
upon  the  accumulations  of  the  policyholders  who  make  life  insurance 
possible.  Foreim  countries  exempt  the  contributions  of  their  citi- 
zens to  pure  lire  insurance  upon  the  principles  that  thrift  deserves 
encouragement  and  a  benefit  to  which  the  many  contribute  and  in 
which  all  share  is  not  properly  taxable. 

THE   AMENDMENTS   SUGGESTED. 

The  income-tax  section  of  the  tariflf  bill  classifies  life  insurance 
ns  a  form  of  commerce  of  the  same  quality  as  merchandising  and 
other  gainful  occupations.  It  is  wholly  different.  It  is  not  barter  or 
bargaming.  Cooperation  and  mutual  advantage  are  its  foundation 
stones.  It  is  not  gambling  on  futures,  but  depends  upon  immutable 
law. 

I  hold  no  brief  to  speak  for  other  forms  of  insurance,  and  the 
amendments  I  should  lite  to  see  incorporated  into  the  bill  are  offered 
from  the  viewpoint  of  life  insurance. 

1.  Eliminate  "  insurance  "  from  the  section  wherever  it  occurs,  or 
add  the  limitation  "excepting  life  insurance  companies,"  or  recast 
and  amend  the  income-tax  section  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the 
principles  herein  enumerated. 

2.  Incorporate  a  special  subsection  covering  the  subject  of  life 
insurance  separately,  as  the  easiest  way  of  doing  justice  to  policy- 
holders and  companies. 

3.  Exempt  from  the  income  tax  (a)  the  premium  contributed; 
(6)  the  income  to  the  company  from  that  premium  in  so  far  as  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  reserve  to  meet  policy  obligations  either  within 
the  tax  year  or  subsequently;  (c)  the  sums  paid  beneficiaries,  policy- 
holders, and  annuitants  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  policy,  at 
its  maturity,  or  in  compliance  with  its  terms  at  any  subsequent  date 
or  dates ;  (d)  the  conmiissions  paid  agents  or  due  agents  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  company;  (e)  all  capital  contributed  to  guarantee  the 
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fulfillment  of  contracts;  (/)  all  reserves  and  accumulations  held  in 
trust  for  the  payment  of  policy  contract  obligations  of  every  kind 
and  character;  and  (g)  the  usual  and  customary  expenses  incurred  m 
conducting  the  business  safely  and  efficiently,  including  interest  upon 
obligations  of  the  company,  taxes,  fees,  and  charges  required  to  be 
paid  by  States  and  municipal  authorities,  and  wortnleas  debts 
charged  off  for  the  tax  year. 

4.  Xevy  an  income  tax  upon  the  dividends  earned  or  paid  withis 
the  vear  upon  any  capital  stock,  and  the  net  profits  which  are  earned 
to  the  credit  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  the  interest  inaHDc 
upon  the  contributed  capital  and  company  surplus  in  which  poUcr- 
holders  have  no  right  of  participation. 

5.  Exempt  purely  mutual  companies  operated  for  the  policyhold- 
ers  in  which  all  forms  of  profit  inure  to  the  benefit  of  policyholders. 

AMENDMENTS  AIjREADY  MADE. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  amended  subdivision  A 
by  changing  the  words  (on  page  185,  top  of  page)  ^^  and  also  the 
proceeds  of  life  insurance  upon  policies  paid  upon  the  deatii  of  the 
pei"son  insured  "  to  read  "  PrOviaed^  That  the  proceeds  of  life  insur- 
ance policies  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  person  insured  shall  not  be 
included  as  income.^' 

The  House  further  amended  this  clause  to  read  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance  policies  paid  upon  the  deatb  of 
the  insured,  or  payments  paid  by  or  credited  to  the  insured  ou  life  InmirKiKv. 
endowment,  or  annuity  contracts  upon  the  return  thereof  to  the  insured  at  tlie 
maturity  of  the  term  mentioned  in  the  course  shall  not  be  included  as  Income. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  also  amended  subdivision  G. 
which  formerly  read — 

In,  the  case  of  insurance  companies  the  sums  other  than  the  auimintF  {Mid 
within  the  year  on  policy  and  annuity  contracts  to  policyholders  as  divideml^ 
or  as  return  of  premium  payments  and  the  net  addition,  if  any»  required  by  ijiw 
to  be  made  within  the  year  to  reserve  funds — 

to  read — 

And  in  case  of  Insurance  companies  the  net  addition,  if  any,  required  by  l^v 
to  be  made  within  the  year  to  reserve  funds  and  the  sums  other  than  dlviiksd* 
or  return  of  premium  payments  paid  within  the  year  ou  policy  and  «niiQi^« 
contracta 

The  House  further  amended  this  clause  by  striking  out  the  wori 
"  or  return  of  premium  payments," 

The  first  amendment  above  quoted  exempts  absolutely  onljr  mon^ 
realized  from  an  insurance  policy  at  the  death  of  the  person  insureu. 
It  does  not  cover  all  of  any  other  form  of  matured  contract  Tht 
amounts  in  excess  of  the  actual  premiums  paid  are  taxable.  01d*ft£( 
pensions  benefit  by  the  amendment  only  to  this  extent.  If  by  rea^a 
of  survivorship  or  persistency  the  policyholder,  annuitant,  or  bcnft- 
ficiar}'  receives  an  endowment,  deferred  dividend,  pension,  or  annuiij 
in  excess  of  the  actual  premiums  paid,  this  excess  becomes  taxable. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  make  this  clause  perfectly  clear  and  ahfiO- 
lutely  equitable  so  that  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the  rights  cif 
policyholder,  annuitant,  or  beneficiary  by  changing  it  to  read: 

Provi^d,  That  the  premiimis  paid  for  lif^  insurance,  endowments.  ai^J 
annuities  and  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance,  endowments,  and  annaity  cod- 
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:ract8  in  whatever  form  received  by  policyholders,  aauuitants^  or  beneficiaries 
Oiall  be  Included  as  income. 

The  second  provision,  as  amended,  limits  the  deductions  in  ascer- 
taining the  net  income  to  the  net  additions  made  to  reserve  funds 
B^ithin  the  year  and  the  sums  other  than  dividends  paid  within  the 
irear  on  policy  and  annuity  contracts.  Inasmuch  as  the  courts 
lave  decreed  that  dividends,  as  the  term  is  used  by  life  insurance 
companies,  means  "return  of  premium  payments,"  is  would  seem 
that  the  words  "  other  than  dividends  "  should  also  be  stricken  from 
his  clause*.  Otherwise  the  term  means  nothing  unless  it  be  an  invita^ 
ioH  for  litigation. 

ANALYSIS   OF   THE   SECTION   IN   DETAIL. 

Subdivision  A  levies  a  tax  upon  the  entire  income  arising  or  accru- 
ing from  all  sources  in  excess  of  $4,000.  This  is  called  the  normal 
ncome  tax. 

Evidently  the  House  does  not  intend  that  the  ^'  additional  income 
tax  "  providckl  for  in  subdivision  A  shall^  apply  to  life  insurance  or 
3ther  corporaticms.  Subdivision  O,  which  is  manifestly  the  one 
covering  corporate  income,  mentions  the  normal  income  tax  onlv  in 
lescribmg  how  it  can  be  determined.  However,  subdivision  A  is 
rery  sweeping  in  its  phraseology  and  taken  in  connection  with  lines 
^  to  10,  page  144,  under  subdivision  E,  there  may  be  some  question, 
ind  it  is  suggested  that  subdivision  A,  referring  to  the  additional 
income  tax,  to  made  unequivocal.  The  lines  above  referred  to  are 
\s  follows : 

Nothing  In  this  section  [seo.  2]  shall  be  construed  to  release  a  taxable 
IxTSon  from  liability  for  Income  tax. 

The  tax  herein  Imposed  npon  annual  gains,  profits,  and  Income  not  failing 
aader  the  foregoing  shaU  be  assessed  by  personal  return. 

If  the  words  following  are  added  to  subdivision  A,  the  intent  of 
ihe  bill  is  made  entirely  clear : 

The  additional  Income  tax  shall  not  apply  to  corporations,  joint-stock  com- 
IMinles,  associations,  or  insurance  companies. 

An  "  additional  income  tax "  of  3  per  cent  on  the  net  income  of 
\  life  insurance  company  would  spell  death  to  every  successful  stock 
!ife  company  in  the  West  and  South. 

Under  subdivision  B,  subject  to  the  exemptions  and  deductions 
elsewhere  provided,  the  net  income  of  a  taxable  person  includes 
sains,  proms,  and  incomes  derived  from  salaries,  waj^es,  or  compen- 
*:ation  for  service  of  whatever  kind  and  in  whatever  K>rm  paid,  busi- 
ness, interest,  dividends,  securities,  "  or  the  transaction  of  any  law- 
hil  business  carried  on  tor  gain  or  profit,  or  gains  or  profits  and  in- 
come derived  from  any  source  whatever j**  but  not  th< 


ralue  of  property  acquired  by  bequest,  devise,  or  descent:  Provided,  That  the 
i^roceeds  of  Ufe  insurance  policies  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  person  insured, 
)r  payments  paid  by  or  credited  to  the  insured  on  life  Insurance,  endowment, 
)r  annuity  oontracts,  upon  the  return  thereof  to  the  insured  at  the  maturity 
)<  the  term  mentioned  in  the  contract,  shall  not  be  included  as  income. 

In  computing  the  net  income  for  the  purposes  of  the  normal  tax, 
deductions  allowed  in  this  subdivision  are:  The  necessary  expenses 
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actually  incurred  in  carrying  (m  any  business;  all  interest  accrued 
and  payable  within  the  year  on  indebtedness,  all  taxes  for  the  year 
excepting  specials,  losses  not  compensated  by  insurance  or  otne- 
wise,  worthless  debts,  income  received  or  payable  withheld  for  pay- 
ment at  the  source  of  income  where  income  does  not  exceed  $4^ 
per  annum,  and  the  amount  received  as  dividends  upon  the  stock  or 
net  earnings  of  any  insurance  company  which  is  taxable  upon  iu 
net  income. 

This  subdivision,  taken  by  itself,  is  reasonably  clear  if  it  does  nol 
apply  to  life  insurance  companies,  but  to  individuals  only.  How- 
ever, if  the  words  "  premiums  paid  for  insurance "  were  inserted  in 
line  10,  page  185,  after  the  word  "  benefits,"  it  would  then  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  idea  in  line  12,  same  page,  which  excludes  from  the 
deductions,  losses  ^'  compensated  by  insurance." 

Subdivision  C  contains  a  clear-cut  exemption. 

Subdivision  D  presents  some  complications  for  the  bookkeeper. 
The  sums  paid  in  excess  of  premiums  received  or  credited  on  endow- 
ment policies  and  annuities,  in  the  hands  of  the  insured  or  any  indi- 
vidual benefited,  are  taxable  as  incomes.  If  the  endowment  or  an- 
iiuity  shall  be  payable  by  one  company  to  one  member  of  a  family 
and  Dy  another  company  to  another  member  of  the  same  family,  or  t*» 
wards  comprised  in  one  family,  which  net  income  will  be  entitled  to 
the  exemption  and  which  company  shall  make  the  deduction  at  the 
source  of  income?  Where  a  guardian,  trustee,  executor,  or  other  per  | 
so)i  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  makes  and  renders  the  return  of 
the  net  income  of  the  person  for  whom  he  acts,  shall  the  insurance 
company  controlling  the  source  of  income  likewise  make  and  rendtr 
a  return  and  withhold  from  the  guardian  the  tax?  How  is  the  insur- 
ance company  to  know  that  there  are  two  or  more  wards  in  the  sanK 
family 2  or  that  the  husband  and  wife  are  living  separately,  or  thatth»> 
beneficiaries  or  annuitants  are  or  are  not  members  of  one  family?  I* 
the  company  is  misled,  mistaken,  or  honestly  believes  the  annuitant^ 
are  not  technically  of  the  same  household,  as,  for  instance,  of  one 
parent  only,  will  the  company  then  be  mulcted  for  the  tax  and  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  for  the  error?  Will  the  company  be  in  the  clear  if 
the  person  entitled  to  a  payment  of  an  endowment  or  annuity  make^ 
a  proper  formal  affidavit  which  would  prima  facie  entitle  the  per»»»n 
to  the  exemptions  or  will  it  assume  the  risk? 

It  was  said  in  the  discussion  of  this  subdivision  in  the  House  thit 
these  deductions  should  be  made  at  the  source  of  the  income  reffani- 
less  of  any  other  deductions  made  by  others  or  claimed  by  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  the  tax  should  be  paid  to  the  collector.  The  indi 
vidual  entitled  to  any  refund  having  filed  his  affidavit  of  exemptiun^ 
with  each  source  of  income  would  then  look  to  the  commisaoner 
This  means  aggravating  detail  and  delay  and  will  be  a  bitter  sour^ 
of  trouble  as  well  as  expense.    It  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  law  requires  insurance  companies  "  in  whatever  capacity  act- 
ing, having  the  control,  receipt,  disposal,  or  payment  of  fixed  or  d^ 
terminable  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  ol  another  person  sub- 
ject to  tax  "  to  make  and  render  for  such  person,  separatSy  and  di5 
tinctly,  a  return  of  the  portion  of  the  income  of  each  person  fnffi 
which  the  normal  tax  is  withheld.  Life  insurance  companies  htviiifj 
from  5,000  to  1.000,000  policyholders  and  from  50  to  50,000  agents., 
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according  to  age  and  volume  of  business,  will  encounter  a  serious 
problem  in  complying  with  these  unusual  and  seemingly  imnecessary 
regulations.  A  complication  is  also  presented  in  this  section,  where 
the  source  of  income  must  make  its  return  if  the  income  be  above 
$8^500,  though  $4,000  is  exempt.  The  collector  may  increase  the 
amoimt  of  any  list  if  same  be  understated,  and  even  after  a  showing 
the  collector  maj  refuse  deductions. 

This  subdivision  will  keep  the  life  companies  in  constant  suspense 
until  it  is  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  who  appears  to  be  the  court  of  last  resort  for  the  purposes 
of  subdivision  15. 

A  COMPLICATED  SUBDIVISION. 

Subdivision  E  is  a  persistent  menace,  for  at  any  time  within  three 
years  after  the  assessment  has  been  made  and  the  company  has  been 
notified  to  pay  and  has  paid  pursuant  to  notification,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  fievenue  may  make  a  return  upon  information  and 
a  penalty  of  5  per  cent  attaches  upon  the  amount  discovered  as  unpaid 
at  the  date  when  originally  due.  This  subdivision  puts  refusal  and 
neglect  to  return  upon  the  same  basis  and  subject  to  the  samepenalty 
as  false  or  fraudulent  returns,  as  does  likewise  subdivision  Gr.  This 
subdivision  also  requires  the  company  to  withhold  the  normal  tax 
and  makes  the  company  liable  for  the  tax.  This  subdivision  is  a  com- 
plicated one  in  the  method  proposed  for  collecting  the  tax  at  the 
source  of  income.  It  gives  the  person  from  whom  the  tax  is  with- 
held opportunity  to  file  an  affidavit  claiming  the  exemptions  or  to 
apply  to  the  collector  for  his  deductions  not  less  than  30  days  prior 
to  the  due  date  of  the  return,  and  deprives  him  of  his  exemptions  if 
the  affidavit  be  not  filed  or  application  to  the  collector  be  not  made 
within  the  time  limited.  There  is  a  special  hardship  also  in  that  the 
act  requires  the  company  to  include  the  details  of  the  affidavit  as  a 
part  of  the  companjrs  return.  The  section  ends  with  this  most  re- 
markable proviso : 

Provided,  That  the  amount  of  the  normal  tax  hereinbefore  imposed  shall  be 
deducted  and  withh^d  from  fixed  and  determinable  annual  gains,  profits,  and 
income  derived  from  interest  upon  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  indebtedness 
of  •  ♦  ♦  Insurance  companies,  ♦  ♦  ♦  not  now  exempt  from  taxation, 
whether  payable  annually  or  at  shorter  or  longer  periods,  although  such  Inter.- 
est  does  not  amount  to  $4,000,  subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  this  section 
requiring  the  tax  to  be  withheld  at  the  source  and  deducted  from  annual  income. 

Just  what  does  this  proviso  mean? 

Does  the  last  clause  of  the  paragraph,  "  but  in  each  case  the  bene- 
fit of  the  exemption  and  the  deduction  allowable  under  this  section 
may  be  had  by  complying  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph," apply  to  the  above  proviso,  or  is  that  intended  only  to  apply 
to  the  items  not  i)ay able  in  the  United  States  ? 

Subdivision  F  is  a  penalty  subdivision  purely. 

Subdivision  G  appears  to  be  the  direct  paragraph  controlling  the 
imposition  of  the  company  income  tax,  and  it  taxes  every  insurance 
fompany,  without  any  exemption  privilege,  upon  "  the  entire  net 
income  arising  and  accruing  irom  all  sources." 

The  net  income  is  ascertamed  by  deducting  from  the  gross  income 
<*f  an  insurance  company  (1)  the  ordinarv  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  within  the  year  out  of  the  income  [of  the  year]  in  tne  mainte- 
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nance  and  operation  of  its  business;  (2)  all  losses  actually  sustained 
within  the  year  "  not  compensated  by  insurance,"  "  and  in  case  of 
insuran6e  companies  the  net  addition,  if  any,  required  by  law  to  be 
made  within  the  year  to  reserve  funds  and  the  sums  other  than  divi- 
dends paid  within  the  year  on  policy  and  annuity  contracts";  (4^ 
all  sums  paid  within  the  year  as  taxes  imposed  as  a  condition  to 
carry  on  business. 

THE  VITAL  SUBDIVISION. 

This  is  the  vital  subdivision,  so  far  as  life  companies  are  concerned : 
Net  income  as  defined  in  this  section  includes  all  accumulations  of 
whatever  character  not  covered  by  the  term  "  net  additions  to  reserve 
funds"  and  sums  other  than  dividends  to  policjrholders  paid  upoc 
contracts  during  the  year.  Premiums  of  all  Kinds,  assigned  and 
unassigned  fun<fe,  accumulations,  mortality  savings,  and  unexpended 
loadings  are  taxable.  Death  payments  are  exempt  to  the  benenciary. 
but  the  company  must  return  its  reinsurance  upon  them  for  taxatioD. 
Sums  paid  on  policy  contracts  as  surrender  values,  matured  endow* 
ments,  and  annuities  are  exempt  to  the  company,  but  only  partially 
exempt  to  the  policyholder  or  beneficiary,  and  dividends  paid  within 
the  year  are  specifically  singled  out  for  taxation  as  company  inoome^ 
They  are  likewise  taxable  in  the  hands  of  the  policyholder  as  personal 
income.    No  deduction  is  allowed  the  policyholder  fw  premium^ 

Said.  The  amount  set  aside  by  the  company  to  meet  a  deferred  divi- 
end  is  taxed  annually  in  the  company's  hands  unless  the  court  or  tlie 
commissioner  shall  construe  sums  provisionally  set  aside  for  this  par- 
pose  to  be  net  additions  made  within  the  year  to  reserve  to  fun<u  to 
meet  these  obligations. 

The  ever-present  potent  fact  remains  that  a  life  insurance  company 
depends  primarily  upon  the  premiums  paid  by  its  stockholders. 
Capital  is  only  a  guarantee  fund.    New  policyholders  and  additional 

Eremiums  are  essential  to  its  growth.  Any  tax  upon  premiums  mnsi 
e  paid  from  policyholders'  funds,  whetner  paid  by  poli<grholder$ 
direct  or  by  the  company.  The  premiums  under  this  law  are  taxed. 
Whatever  additional  tax  is  levied,  not  paid  out  of  stockholder* 
profits,  is  to  that  extent  a  double  tax  on  the  policyholders.  Everr 
subsequent  tax  imposed  becomes  a  triple  tax,  whether  it  be  at  th«* 
source  of  income  or  upon  proceeds  of  endowment,  deferred  dividend, 
or  annuity  policies  in  the  nands  of  policyholders  whose  contracts  ar* 
matured. 

This  subdivision  G  could  readily  be  corrected,  so  far  as  mucail 
insurance  companies  are  concerned,  if  the  committee  d&ould  insert*  io 
line  16,  page  145,  after  the  word  "  banks,"  the  very  proper  words  -  »c 
to  insurance  companies." 

AN  INTRIOATB  SYSTBK  OF  BOOKKEEPING. 

Merely  as  a  matter  of  mechanical  bookke^ing  the  law  impube^  « 
hardship  upon  life  companies,  for  it  requires  the  company  to  retaia 
and  return  the  tax  upon  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  in  excess  of 
$4,000  per  year;  the  compensation  paid  agents  for  commissianp  inj 
excess  of  $4,000  per  year ;  the  amount  paid  individual  policyholder 
other  than  death  benefits  in  excess  of  premiums  returned  at  the  nu 
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turity  of  the  contract,  such  as  endowments,  surrender  values,  annui- 
ties, deferred  dividend  settlepients,  compromises  of  claims  not  death 
losses,  and  simis  paid  from  trusts  left  with  the  company  applying 
upon  contract  installments,  policies  of  endowment,  or  in  the  character 
of  annuities.  The  company  must  also  pay  the  normal  income  tax 
upon  dividends  to  policy  holders,  whatever  that  may  mean.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  allowed  to  credit  itself  with  commissions  due  agents 
ia  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  If  they  are  not  considered  "  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses,"  they  will  be  subject  to  the  tax  as 
income;  all  forms  of  possible  profit  to  the  company,  contingent  or 
otherwise,  arising  from  transactions  within  the  year  must  be  shown 
bv  the  bookkeeper  and  returned  for  taxation.  The  companv  must 
also  carefully  provide  for  returning  all  reinsurance  receipts,  for  this 
section  makes  reinsurance  an  item  to  be  taxed,  since  only  losses  not 
compensated  by  insurance  or  otherwise  are  to  be  deductea.  Reinsur- 
luice  is  only  a  form  of  guaranty  to  the  policy  holder  taken  in  another 
company  to  protect  the  reinsuring  company  against  excessive  loss. 
Ihe  company  would  probably  pay  also  on  the  reinsurance  premiums 
expended,  for  it  can  not  be  contended  that  reinsurance  premiums  are 
*  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  the  business." 

The  question  of  what  shall  be  considered  "ordinary  and  necessary 
.'xpenses  of  conducting  the  business"  is  likewise  one  of  doubt  and 
iifficulty.  Will  the  commissioner  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  of  commis- 
non  to  agents,  a  determinate  sum  for  home-office  expenses,  a  maxi- 
mum charge  for  medical  examinations,  and  a  limit  beyond  which 
mtlays  for  opening  and  developing  new  territory  shall  not  go  ?  Will 
t  be  permitted  one  company  to  pay  its  agents  75  per  cent  of  the  first 
>remium  and  15  renewals  of  10  per  cent  each,  when  a  like  company 
mder  different  competitive  conditions  sells  its  policies  with  a  50 
ler  cent  conmiission  on  the  first  premium  ana  7  annual  5  per 
'ent  renewals?  Will  extra  examinations,  special  inspections,  and 
leavy  adjustment  expenditures  be  authorized  under  the  official  deter- 
nination  of  the  meaning  of  "  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  con- 
incting  the  business"?  Will  each  company  be  left  free  to  settle 
he  question  for  itself  and  make  returns  for  taxation  accordingly  or 
rill  the  taxing  official  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  advance  of  in- 
urring  extraordinary  expenses? 

AN  INSTITUTION  FOR  CREATINO  ESTATES. 

One  further  suggestion  relative  to  life  insurance  I  wish  you  would 
onsider.  When  a  man  applies  for  a  life  insurance  policy,  pays  his 
iremium,  and  is  accepted,  he  is  creating  a  new  estate  to  become 
axable  after  its  creation.  Assuming  that  he  does  not  lapse,  the 
Itate  is  certain  of  three  things:  (1)  An  estate  for  taxable  purposes 
rill  be  created,  (2)  a  family  or  a  dependent  will  be  self-supporting 
1  the  event  of  his  death  within  the  term  of  the  contract,  ana  (3)  a 
inngs  account  has  been  opened  and  the  habit  of  thrift  established 
>  the  extent  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract. 

Incidentally,  the  State  is  interested  because  a  taxable  estate  is 
irthcoming;  a  pauper  family  is  not  to  be  left  upon  the  community; 
tiild  labor,  otherwise  necessary,  will  be  avoided;  an  education  for 
linor  chilmren  is  provided  and  the  home  is  protected.    The  contribu- 
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tion  of  the  annual  premium  enables  the  insured  to  project  an  estate 
beyond  his  lifetime  which  shall  compensate  his  family,  in  so  far  ns 
this  is  possible,  for  losing  the  bread  winner  and  provide  for  that 
family  the  comforts,  the  home,  the  education,  the  opportunity  for 
success,  impossible  or  difficult  under  conditions  whicn  must  prevail 
if  no  life  insurance  policy  is  carried. 

Becognizin^  the  value  of  mutual  protection,  this  law  exempts  fra- 
temal  beneficiary  societies,  orders,  and  associations  from  the  income 
tax.  It  encourages  the  home-builaing  idea  by  relieving  building  and 
loan  associations  from  the  tax,  upon  th«  principle  that  thrift  should 
not  be  hampered  by  the  tax  collector.  Mutual  savings  banks  are 
immune. 

The  legal  reserve  life  insurance  company  is  founded  and  conducted 
upon  an  elaboration  of  the  fraternity  idea.  It  is  based  upon  the 
commercial  necessity  for  absolute  certainty  that  the  contract  of  in- 
surance will  be  periormed.  It  recognizes  the  frailty  of  the  human 
being  and  the  danger  of  lapsation.  It  seeks  to  add  to  the  mutaal 
principle  of  the  fraternity  the  safety  of  the  legal  reserve,  a  time- 
tested,  demonstrated,  mathematical  safeguard.  For  this  reason  it 
collects  sums  sufficient  to  cover  emergencies  in  the  interest  of  the 
organization  composed^  as  the  fraternity  is  composed,  of  individual 
contributors,  and  sufficient  to  make  good  in  spite  of  the  certainty  of 
advancing  average  age. 

The  rock  whicn  fraternal  insurance  and  every  form  of  assessment 
indemnity  in  life  insurance  must  inevitably  strike  is  this  fixed,  un- 
alterable fact  of  mortality  experience,  the  increase  of  the  average 
age  of  the  insured  and  the  consequent  increased  annual  contmt 
liability.  Life  insurance  combines  the  mutuality  of  the  fraternity 
with  the  financial  safety  and  thrift  of  the  savings  bank  and  the  home 
building  notion  of  the  building  and  loan  association.  It  provides 
the  home,  the  savings,  and  the  protection. 

Life  insurance  is  safer  than  the  savings  bank,  surer  than  the  fra- 
ternal beneficiary  association,  and  better  than  the  building  and  loac 
society.  It  is  the  soundest  form  of  fiduciary  financial  institution, 
unimpaired  by  panics,  more  stable  than  the  national  bank,  and  m 
need  of  no  guaranty  of  any  character  from  the  State  other  than  i 
license  to  do  business. 

The  same  reason  which  makes  Congress  willing  to  exenipt  fn* 
ternities  should  lead  that  body  to  cover  these  organizations  for  pro- 
tection which  are  permanent  with  the  same  mantle  of  consideration 
and  tax  only  the  commercial  results  beneficial  to  the  stocUiolders  of 
stock  life  insurance  companies. 

A    FORM   OF   SUBDIVISION   APPLICABLE. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  argument  and  analysis  of  the  propose! 
law  and  with  great  diffidence,  I  venture  to  offer  as  an  amenamfci 
to  the  income-tax  section  as  applying  to  life  insurance  compan*?? 
and  life  insurance  policies  the  following: 

Life  insurance  companies  shall  not  be  charged  with  any  it^ns  of  income  t  r 
tax  purposes  under  this  act  excepting  the  actual  net  profits  of  the  bD«ii3*'<^ 
payable  to  or  credited  to  the  stockholders  thereof. 

The  capital  of  any  life  insurance  company  and  the  guaranty  fand  contribute 
by  members  of  any  mutual  company  for  protecting  the  contracts  of  the  coo.* 
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Miiy  or  to  be  used  in  securing  and  developing  business  of  the  company,  together 
urith  the  divisible  surplus,  the  reserves,  and  all  other  funds  set  aside  for  meet- 
ng  current  and  jpolicy  obligations  and  obligations  hereafter  to  accrue  under  and 
>7  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  policies  issued  by  any  life  insurance  company, 
ihAll  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax. 

All  premiums  paid  by  the  insured  to  life  insurance  companies  to  apply  upon 
lolicy  contracts  of  any  kind  or  character  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
ncome  of  assurants  in  determining  their  net  income  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
be  income  tax. 

The  income  from  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance,  after  the  same  have  been  re- 
vived by  beneficiaries,  annuitants,  and  policyholders,  or  by  any  person  as  trus- 
ee  in  their  behalf,  shall  be  subject  to  the  income  tax  as  other  property. 

Xo  life  insurance  company  shall  be  required  to  retain  as  the  source  of  income 
ny  tax  upon  any  funds  held  in  trust  for  any  beneficiary,  policyholder,  agent,  or 
nnuitant,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  make  returns 
s  herein  provided  upon  the  income  of  salaried  officers  and  employees  as  in 
be  case  of  other  corporations. 
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New  York,  May  i2, 1913. 
Ion.  FuRNiFOiJ>  McL.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  p. 

Mr  Deab  Sir:  You  will  not  regard  me  as  presumptuous,  I  trust, 
\  I  write  respecting  the  effect  of  the  proposed  income  tax  on  the 
olicyholders  of  life  insurance  companies  conducted  on  the  "par- 
icipating  "  or  "  mutual "  plan. 

As  president  of  this  society^  I  and  my  fellow  directors  represent 
iore  than  500,000  of  such  policyholders.  These  belong  to  the  great 
ody  of  people  who  go  silently  and  patiently  to  their  work  every 
ay,  and  seldom  have  their  voices  heard,  or  nave  access  to  the  eara 
f  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  In  the 
lain,  they  are  people  in  moderate  circumstances,  whose  incomes 
ould  probably  average  $2,000  or  less.  Assuredly,  as  a  whole  they 
re  not  in  the  class  intended  by  the  proposers  of  the  law  to  bear  the 
icome  tax* 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
^ided  not  to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that,  in  view 
\  the  importance  of  this  question  and  the  fact  that  it  affects  not  less 
tan  6,000,000  policyholders,  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
ill  be  more  considerate  in  this  respect 

Unquestionably  the  framers  of  the  bill  desire  the  tax  to  operate 
ith  equity  to  all;  but  those  who  would  be  taxed  unjustly  and  ex- 
ssively  have  thus  far  been  refused  a  hearing,  and  wrong  impres- 
{>ns  have  been  created  by  the  circulation  of  the  opinions  of  those 
ho  have  not  inquired  into  the  merits  of  our  case. 
The  wronijgfumess  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  life  insur- 
toe  shouldoe  free  from  taxation ;  that  policyholders  will  be  taxed 
ainly  on  capital  while  others  are  taxea  only  on  income;  that  the 
olicyholders  of  life  insurance  companies  conducted  on  the  mutual 
an  wiU  be  taxed,  while  policyholders  of  mutual  fire  insurance 
mpanies  and  fraternal  and  other  organizations  are  exempted. 
In  the  House  three  amendments  were  made  to  the  original  bill — 
I  to  correct  obvious  blunders — ^but  which  were  admitted  only  aftw 
ntention* 
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The  bill  still  taxes  the  members  of  companies  doing  business  on  the 
mutual  plan — ^not  only  on  their  net  income  but  also  on  the  refunds  w 
policyholders  (miscalled  ^^  dividends.'').  These  are  not  dividends 
of  profits;  they  are  the  imused  portion  of  the  premiums  paid  bj 
policyholders,  which  the  company  returns  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Both  Mr.  Underwood  and  Mr.  Hull  have  stated  verbally  and  in 
writing  that  the  proposed  law  will  simply  carry  on  the  present  re- 
quirements of  the  corporation  tax.  Apparently  thev  have  over- 
looked  the  decision  of  the  courts,  in  so  far  as  these  so-called  dividends 
are  concerned. 

Some  time  ago  mutual  life  insurance  companies  appealed  from  a 
decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  as  to  soK»lled 
^  dividends  "  as  mentioned  in  the  corporation-tax  law  of  1909.  The 
United  States  court  for  New  Jersey  found  that  in  the  case  of  insur- 
ance  companies  conducted  on  the  mutual  or  participating  pkn. 
premiums  charged  to  policyh<dders,  for  reascxis  of  safety  and  to 
meet  unforeseen  calamities,  were  somewhat  larger  than  would  be  nece- 
sary  under  normal  conditions,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  so 
much  of  the  premium  as  was  not  used  was  returned  to  thepolicv- 
holder  under  the  name  of  "dividends"  or  "returned  premiums *": 
that  such  returned  premiums  were  not  earnings  but  savings  of  prin- 
cipal, and  therefore  not  subject  to  taxation.  In  that  case  the  coon 
cited  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Kentuclry,  ConnecticfJt, 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  English  courts  which  had  reached 
a  similar  conclusion.  Please  understand  that  not  all  of  the  "  diri* 
dends  "  is  made  up  of  return  of  premiums,  but  by  far  the  greater  ptit 
is  return  of  premiums. 

You  will  perceive  that  if  in  the  face  of  that  decision  Congnss 
specifically  mentions  "  return  of  premiums,"  it  may  have  the  effect 
of  establishing  the  purpose  of  taxing  capital  in  the  case  of  life  in- 
surance.  Could  we  avoid  the  construction  that  Congress,  in  the  li^ 
of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  court  mentioned,  by  spedficalh 
inserting  the  words  "  return  of  premium  payments,"  intended  in  the 
case  of  life  insurance  to  nullify  that  decision  and  tax  principal! 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  that  part  of  the  income  of  a  life  insur^n^ 
company  conducted  on  the  mutual  plan  which  corresponds  to  thf 
income  of  other  companies,  the  answer  is  that  the  character  ico 
effect  of  the  operations  of  life  insurance  and  of  the  fundamentil 
principle  of  mutuality  on  which  the  operations  of  such  a  compart 
are  based  takes  it  out  of  the  category  of  other  businesses. 

Life  insurance  is  not  a  money-making  business.  Its  province  i? 
to  induce  people  to  save  their  money  for  their  own  protection,  le 
chief  object  is  to  protect  people;  to  enable  them  to  at  once  cstahSi 
a  substantial  estate  for  the  beneficiaries  by  the  deposit  of  a  nomim' 
sum  annually. 

Its  funds,  which  unfortunately  sometimes  appear  to  legislat<<^ 
as  one  great  accumulation,  a  solid  entity,  and  a  ready  object  of  tMSt- 
tion,  are  not  "  corporate  funds  "  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  the  savini^ 
of  hundred  of  thousands  of  policyholders,  each  of  which,  as  a  generii' 
thing,  owns  but  a  small  share.  To  tax  life  insurance  is  to  tax  the 
policyholders.  A  tax,  if  paid  at  all,  must  be  paid  from  their  fun^ 
There  are  no  other  funds  from  which  it  can  be  paid.  Could  the 
framers  of  the  proposed  law  realize  that  the  burden  falls  afanos 
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wholly  on  the  modest  savings  of  the  provident  poor,  there  would  be 
less  inclination  to  levy  this  tax. 

life  insurance  is  an  effective  aid  to  ffovemment,  reducing  pauper- 
ism and  decreasing  the  expenses  of  the  State.  As  a  promoter  of 
ihrift  it  makes  for  stable  economic  conditions,  and  is  a  protector  and 
preserver  of  the  integrity  of  the  family  when  the  provid!er  has  passed 
iway.  Enlightened  government  should  accord  life  insurance  the 
recognition  its  virtues  merit.  England  exempts  from  her  income 
ax  the  part  of  the  income  a  man  pays  for  life  insurance  up  to  one- 
rixth  of  his  income.  The  Wilson  Tariff  Act  of  1894  expressly  ex- 
empted life  insurance  wherever  it  was  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
x)bcyholders  on  the  participating  (mutual)  plan. 

The  value  to  society  of  the  benefits  which  mutual  insurance  con- 
fers has  been  recognized  in.  the  proposed  law  by  exempting  other 
organizations  operated  on  the  mutual  plan.  There  is  no  rule  as  to 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  people  at  large  by  any  or  all  of  these 
)rgaDizations  which  life  insurance  does  not  meet.  In  the  contribu- 
ion  which  mutual  life  insurance  makes  to  the  body  social  and  eco- 
lomic  it  adequately  passes  every  test  of  exemption  thus  laid  down. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  try  your  patience,  but  necessary  explanation 
m  lengthened  this  letter.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
rf  the  United  States  will  discriminate  against  policyholders  by 
axing  them  mainly  on  capital  while  taxing  others  only  on  income, 
^or  can  I  think  that  those  of  the  plain  people  of  the  country  having 
ncomes  of  less  than  $4,000  who  have  taxea  themselves  to  carry  life 
nsurance  are  to  be  singled  out  and  taxed  when  all  other  persons  in 
he  same  general  class  are  exempted. 

May  I  bespeak  your  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  in  order 
0  secure  the  exemption  which  fair  and  just  treatment  for  life  insur- 
ince  conducted  on  the  mutual  or  participating  plan  deserves  at  the 
lands  of  the  Government?  Any  further  information  you  may  desire 
^'ill  be  cheerfully  furnished. 

Enclosure   1.] 

^5  Open  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Cobdell  Hull,  M.  C,  in  •Refebence  to  the 
Ixcome-Tax  liAW  AS  It  Aitects  Payments  to  Polictholdebs,  fbom  the 
Pbesident  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assubance  Societt  of  the  United  States. 

New  Yobk,  May  2,  191S. 
Ion.  Cobdell  Hull, 

Bouse  of  Represeniativea,  Washington,  D,  C. 

DKA.B  Sib:  On  April  26,  in  explaining  the  proposed  income-tax  law  in  its 
elations  to  life  insurance,  if  you  are  correctly  reported  by  the  press,  you  said : 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  do  the  remotest  injustice  to  any  policy- 
older,  and  if  I  believed  for  one  moment  that  the  proposed  tax  would  so  result 

8boQid  oppose  the  same." 

This  frank  statement  encourages  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  and  make  a 
^w  comments,  not  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  law,  but  to  make  It  correspond 
1th  the  avowed  intention  of  its  f ramers. 

'Two  amendments  have  already  been  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  life  in- 
Ofaoce  companies.  If  a  few  additional  changes  are  made,  I  believe  the  bill 
rtn  then  correspond  exactly  with  the  intention  of  its  framers,  and  that 
lobignity  will  be  avoided,  and  policyholders  relieved  of  an  excessive  burden 
rhlch  a  strict  interruption  of  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  will 
a<?vitably  throw  upon  them. 

If  farther  amendments  are  not  made,  confusion,  litigation,  and  perhaps  grave 
ijory  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  people  will  result  Most  of 
"«8e  people  can  ill  afford  to  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  and  they  are 
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the  very  ones,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  proposed  law,  whom  yoo  wiah  to 
relieve  of  such  burdens. 

You  have  already  made  one  correction  by  exempting  from  taxation  the  Dd 
addition  within  the  year  to  reserve  funds.    This  is  altogether  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  this,  by  removing  the  tax  from  "  the  proceeds  of  policies  pttid 
upon  the  death  of  the  person  insured,"  you  have  partly  corrected  anotber 
ambiguity  in  the  bill.  Ibis  also  Is  satisfactory  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  You  have  studied  life  Insurance  sufficiently,  I  am  Bare»  to 
know  that  while  the  proceeds  of  some  life  insurance  policies  are  paid  "^  upoo 
the  death  of  the  person  insured,'*  others  are  paid  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Insured.    For  example,  endowment  policies  are  thus  paid. 

You  say,  of  one  df  the  companies : 

'*  This,  and  other  like  companies,  well  know  that  there  is  no  purpose  to  tu 
the  proceeds  of  life  Insurance  policies,  nor  the  return  of  any  amoont  of  tlM 
principal  invested  in  insurance  during  life  for  business  purposes,  but  only  tbe 
gains  and  profits  that  arise  from  the  same.'* 

Why,  then,  should  language  be  employed  which  is  open  to  the  Interpretation 
that  only  such  policies  as  are  paid  "  npon  the  death  "  of  the  insured  shall  bf 
exempt?  You  can  not  deny  that  the  language  used  is  at  least  ambiguous.  Wts. 
then,  should  it  not  be  made  definite? 

But  endowment  policies  are  not  the  only  ones  payable  during  the  lifetime  ui 
the  persons  insured.  Existing  laws  compel  the  companies  to  agree  that  nfter 
a  ix>licy  has  been  in  force  for  a  certain  length  of  time  if  the  insured  wlibn 
to  terminate  the  contract  he  can  do  so,  and  the  company  must  return  to  bim  lt« 
cash  surrender  value.  In  such  a  case  this  value  represents  the  proceeds  vi 
the  policy,  but  it  is  not  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  Insured — the  Insured  is  still 
living. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  are  many  policies  which.  Instead  of  being  paid  in  i 
single  sum  at  maturity,  are  paid  in  annual  Installments.  In  such  cases  it  ii 
true  that  the  first  installment  is  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  insured,  and  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  will  exempt  that  first  installment  from  taxation.  Ba: 
how  about  the  subsequent  installments  which  are  not  paid  upon  the  death  uf 
the  insured,  but  from  time  to  time  thereafter?  We  believe  that  In  sodi  a  ctv 
the  law  would  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  exempt  all  these  payxncoff 
from  taxation,  but  does  not  the  language  admit  of  the  opposite  constmcti<M.* 
Why,  then,  should  not  all  ambiguity  be  removed? 

In  behalf  of  the  i)olicy holders  of  this  society  and  of  all  poUcyboldcn  1 
therefore  urge  you  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  words  **  paid  upon  the  deatb  ^l 
the  person  Insured,"  thus  exempting  from  taxation  **the  proceeds  of  ^t^ 
insurance  policies." 

You  also  say : 

**  One  of  these  large  mutual  companies  seems  to  have  sent  out  a  circular  lettr 
designed  to  frighten  policyholders  into  the  fear  or  belief  that  the  propn«ed  \ 
per  cent  tax  upon  the  net  income  of  the  mutual  insurance  companies  wunld  «i- 
the  policyholders  positive  and  undeserved  injury  and  injustice." 

I  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  this  statement  refers  to  the  sodetj  «»? 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  president,  but  inasmuch  as  we  have  advioed  «<-' 
policyholders  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  tax  I  have  the  right  to  assome  tbi? 
It  applies  to  this  company  as  well  as  to  others. 

I  have  no  thought  of  frightening  our  policyholders  Into  any  ••  fear  or  beJw^* 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  my  duty  to  advise  them  that  the  ovaef* 
and  beneficiaries  of  life  Insurance  policies  have  been  selected  for  a  fperu. 
and  discriminatory  form  of  taxation.  I  am  receiving  many  letters  from  «*." 
policyholders  indicating  that  they  understand  the  exactions  of  the  bill  and  sr' 
entering  their  protests  against  its  enactment  in  Its  preseit  form.  These  let:«rt 
do  not  Indicate  that  our  policyholders  are  frighened.  but  they  do  indicate  it?' 
they  feel  the  injustice  that  threatens  them. 

You  also  say: 

**  It  [the  circular]  then  gives  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  oonqianr  ^'»' 
Ing  the  last  five  years,  which  Is  an  average  of  $1,171,633.  Now  tlie  total  is»^ 
chiefiy  of  the  very  best  kind  of  convertible  securities,  exceed  $500,000,00^  ft'- 
as  I  compute  the  tax  just  referred  to,  the  assessment  annually  amounts  to  tl^: 
20  cents  on  the  $100,  or  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent;  yet  the  company  «K>fli> 
complains  of  this  paltry  sum  paid  to  the  States.  These  huge  aggregatioiH  • 
surplus  and  accumulations,  which  during  years  past  have  arisen  from  dMt«^' 
sources,  receive  the  protection  of  the  General  Government  but  decline  tft  <*♦ 
tribute  in  return  1  per  cent  upon  their  net  eamlnga'" 
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The  annual  tax  of  over  $3,000,000  i*ef erred  to  is  the  tax  of  the  seyeral  States 
uijoa  premiums.  But  the  tax  is  not  paid  upon  the  total  assets  of  the  company 
but  upon  the  premium  income.  Juggling  with  comparisons  so  as  to  produce  low 
ratios  does  not  conceal  the  truth,  nor  does  It  minimize  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment which  Btin  remaihs  at  over  $1,000,000 — a  very  material  sum. 

The  fact  is  that  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  premiums  paid  by  policyholders 
is  now  paid  to  the  States  in  the  form  of  taxes.  In  the  case  of  the  company, 
whose  figures  you  have  quoted,  this  item  is  over  $1,000,000  a  year.  It  is  over 
$12,000,000  a  year  in  all  the  companies 

When  this  tax  was  first  imposed,  the  intent  was  that  it  should  be  sufllcient 
only  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  State  supervisory  departments  ITor  many  years 
DOW  the  taxes  have  far  exceeded  these  expenses,  and  what  was  originally  a  tax 
Intended  to  protect  the  policyholders  has  now  become  a  serious  burden  upon 
thcin.    You  propose  to  still  further  increase  this  burden. 

The  "  huge  aggregation  of  assets  and  surplus,"  to  which  you  refer,  represent 
the  money  which  must  be  paid  to  members  as  their  policies  mature— chiefiy 
they  represent  the  reserve  liabilities  of  the  company.  Moreover,  they  are 
Inrro  only  because  some  of  the  companies  have  issued  policies  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  people.  If  these  large  figures  are  separated  into  their  component  parts 
It  will  be  found  that  the  cash  equity  in  the  average  case  is  less  than  $1,000. 
Therefore,  size  is  not  a  measure  of  financial  growth,  or  financial  aggrandize- 
Dient  In  the  sense  in  which  these  phrases  are  commonly  used,  but  the  expres- 
sion by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  of  the  human  tendency  to  cooperate 
for  mntoal  protection. 

Ton  also  say: 

'*  Even  a  veiled  threat  to  increase  the  amount  of  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the 
l>o)icyholders  is  conveyed  in  this  circular  letter,  provided  the  proposed  tax 
should  be  imposed.^' 

This  society  has  not  made  a  veiled  threat  to  increase  its  premiums,  nor  do 
I  know  of  any  company  that  has  done  so.  The  necessity  of  increasing  the 
pmniums  has  not  entered  into  the  contention,  but  what  I  have  pointed  out, 
aod  what  others  have  pointed  out,  is  that  that  part  of  the  premium  now  re- 
fimded  will  be  materially  decreased  if  this  law  is  enacted  in  its  present  form. 
The  premiums  will  not  be  increased,  but  the  net  cost  of  the  insurance  will  be 
tucreased. 

You  also  say : 

"  The  intelligent  i)olicyholdcr8  liliewise  know  that  their  premiums  will  not  be 
Increased  thereby  unless  the  companies  make  the  imposition  of  the  tax  a  mere 
pretext  to  levy  increased  and  unnecessary  amounts  as  premiums  upon  their 
policyholders. 

"  It  would  seem  that  most  of  the  companies  are  in  a  position  to  declare  a 
dividend  in  the  strict  commercial  sense.** 

I  agree  with  you  that  our  policyholders  will  understand  the  proposed  tax  and 
its  impositions  in  an  intelligent  manner,  and  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  place 
the  facts  before  them  clearly  and  plainly.  As  above  stated,  I  do  not  think  that 
they  win  for  a  moment  assume  that  their  premiums  will  be  increased,  or  that 
we  will  seek  for  a  pretext  ta  do  this.  It  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  the  tax  in  each  individual  case,  whether  the  policyholder  is  the  owner  of  a 
large  or  of  a  small  policy,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  imposition  will  rest,  not 
oriou  the  comimnies,  but  upon  those  Members  of  Congress  who  support  the 
measure. 

The  companies  do  not  declare  dividends  to  policyholders  in  the  *'  strict  com- 
mercial sense.**  Such  dividends  are  paid  only  to  stockholders  where  stock- 
bolders  exist. 

OENEBAL  COMMENTS. 

As  president  of  a  society  that  is  conducting  its  life  insurance  business  on  the 
mutual  plan,  I  and  my  fellow  directors  are  in  the  highest  sense  trustees  for  our 
BJore  than  600,000  members.  We  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  hear  us  on  behalf  of  these  members,  90  per  cent  of  whom,  it  is 
3afe  to  say.  have  incomes  much  under  $4,000. 

If  it  was  intended  to  tax  mutual  life  insurance  equally  with  corporations  that 
ire  conducted  as  money-making  concerns,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
aentlon  life  insurance  companies  at  all  in  the  act,  which  by  its  comprehensive 
terms  includes  all  not  specifically  exempted.  Life  insurance,  mutual  or  other- 
Ria^  would  be  then  taxed  on  net  income  only. 
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The  act,  however,  by  its  terms  puts  these  institutions  in  a  proscribed  class 
by  taxing:  them  on  their  net  income  and  on  parts  of  their  capial.  In  this  lies 
the  unjust  discrimination. 

Our  dividends  as  you  Imow  are  largely  the  return  to  the  policyholder  cf 
unused  portions  of  the  premium.  That  is  capital^  and,  as  the  courts  lu*? 
universally  held,  is  in  no  sense  profit  or  income.  It  is  merely  savings  in  the 
expense  of  operation.  The  corporation-tax  law  of  1009  provided  that  "di- 
vidends "  should  be  taxed.  The  Internal  Revenue  Oommissloner  construed  th:.: 
the  word  "  dividends  "  ex  vi  termini  meant  profits  or  income.  The  United  StAt» 
court  for  New  Jersey  held  that  whether  "  dividends  "  were  profit  or  inccMne  wt! 
a  question  of  fact,  and  that  they  were  not  "income"  but  '* savings,**  and  wi 
subject  to  the  tax. 

Now,  the  framers  of  the  new  income-tax  law  have  added  to  the  word  "  dirt- 
dends  '*  in  the  old  law  the  words  "  or  as  return  of  premium  payments."  Tbm 
words  would  not  only  tax  whatever  of  profits  the  policyholder  might  receive; 
but  also  that  part  of  his  premium  which  may  be  returned  to  Mol  Hut  » 
taxing  capital.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  framers  to  oiasp 
the  words  "  or  return  of  premium  payments "  to  be  inserted  in  the  new  act 
either  to  nulify  the  decision  of  the  court  or  to  hit  policy  holdo's  as  a  claff 
while  exempting  all  others. 

The  newspapers  report  that  in  caucus  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  exempt 
savings  banlis  from  the  tax.  One  of  the  features  of  the  law  hardest  to  oncler- 
stand  is  why  life  insurance  companies  conducted  on  tiie  mutual  plan  sbooi^ 
have  been  included  while  savings  banlis  and  fraternal  insurance  associatloic 
are  exempted.  These  are  not  primarily  money-making  institutions,  and  tbe 
principle  of  taxation  which  would  exempt  one  should  exempt  all.  Life  inimr- 
ance  companies  conducted  on  the  mutual  plan  for  the  protection  and  beneflt  <tf 
their  policy  holders  are  in  a  very  real  sense  fraternal  and  not  mon^-malciiY 
institutions.  The  only  material  differences  between  fraternal  lif^  inniiaiic? 
organizations  and  the  old-line  companies  of  the  mutual  type  are,  first,  that  Mit 
latter  collect  the  premiums  or  assessments  in  advance  of  the  death  of  tfa^ 
insured,  while  the  former  collect  them  after  the  event ;  and,  secondly,  the  bitter. 
as  required  by  law,  maintain  a  reserve  fund  for  the  payment  of  policies  a: 
their  maturity,  while  the  former  do  not  Life  insurance  companies  also  bfl^«^ 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  savings  banka  The  reserve  liabilities  paid  on  all 
classes  of  policies  are  pavings  which  in  part  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 

The  average  amount  of  policies  in  the  three  larger  companies  is  abont  |2^. 
and  they  are  held  by  men  whose  average  income  is  small.  In  this  tax,  thrrv> 
fore,  the  Government  strikes  at  the  modest  income  of  the  great  middle  da^^ 
which  already  be&Ts  the  brunt  of  taxation,  since  a  tax  upon  premiums  b  tsj 
form  means  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  insurance  and  consequently  an  incres^ 
in  the  amount  which  must  be  taken  out  of  income  for  that  purpose.  Tet  in  o' 
income  tax  ever  proposed  by  this  Government  was  the  minimum  income  sobject 
to  the  tax  less  than  $2,000.  If  the  proposed  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the  (lorrra 
ment  will  be  levying  upon  the  incomes  of  a  class  of  people  that  have  beco 
exempt  under  every  income  tax  enacted  in  this  country. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  A.  Day.  Freai4ent 


[Inclosnre  2.] 

Taxing  Life  Insurance  Funds — Omment  on  Repbesentativb  Hitx's  Exn>- 
NATION  OF  Mat  5,  1913,  Relative  to  the  Income  Tax  on  Life  l!f8ra.45«f 
Funds. 

r Issued  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.] 

To  the  Memhcra  of  Congress: 

In  his  statement  which  appeared  in  the  press  of  Monday,  May  5,  Mr.  He 
reiterates  his  intentions  with  respect  to  taxing  life  insurance.  His  lnleDt>'^** 
are  not  questioned.  He  is  simply  asked  to  square  the  bill  with  his  inteotk>s% 
and  certainly  at  this  tipae  there  is  a  wide  divergence. 

The  trouble  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  urging  this  tax  is  that  they  ^f^» 
to  comprehend  the  most  simple  and  incontrovertible  fact  that  tbe  funds  cf  t 
life  insurance  company  on  the  mutual  plan  belong  to  the  poUcyholdfff.  i^ 
that  they  can  not  be  taxed  without  cost  to  the  poUcyhotdera 
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In  view  of  this  well-known  truth,  it  is  extraordinary  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Bull's  intelligence  'would  endeavor  to  make  the  public  belieye  that  the  Qovem« 
Dent  can  take  some  of  the  policyholders'  money  and  that  the  policyholders  will 
Btfll  have  it. 

For  instance,  he  says : 

"I  can  find  no  theory,  even  under  all  the  facts,  by  which  the  policyholders 
BTonId  be  in  the  least  Effected." 

And  again,  he  says: 

"  Wben  the  Government  proposes  a  1  per  cent  tax,  not  on  the  policyholders, 
Irat  on  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  corporations,  etc.** 

After  all  that  has  been  said  he  still  labors  under  the  hallucination  that  thifl 
tax  is  upon  a  "  corporation  **  and  not  upon  the  people  whose  money  he  is  taking, 
rbat  no  tax  can  be  paid  by  a  company  doing  business  on  the  mutual  plan  with- 
mi  eomlng  oot  of  the  pockets  of  the  policyholders  has  never  before  been  dis- 
[)ated. 

Failing  to  comprehend  this  basic  truth,  Mr.  Hull,  in  his  Interview,  continues 
to  mislead  the  public  In  commenting  upon  this  question.  He  also  continues  to 
refer  in  a  critical  way  to  the  large  "  assets  '*  accumulated  by  the  life  insurance 
*ompanle8,  but  he  fails  to  tell  the  public  that  these  "assets**  virtually  all 
)e]ong  to  the  policyholders  to  cover  liabiities. 

With  the  exception  of  a  contingent  surpus  fund,  they  are  held  under  the  re- 
in! rements  of  the  law  or  the  terms  of  the  policy  contracts  to  pay  maturing 
fWlicy  claims,  and  yet  Mr.  Hull  speaks  of  them  as  though  they  represent  the 
kccumulations  of  some  sort  of  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  people  through  whose 
thrift  and  prudence  this  money  has  been  saved. 

He  also  apparently  misunderstands  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  surplus  *'  in 
I  uiiitnnl  life  insurance  company.    He  says: 

"A{o8t  of  theRe  companies  have  always  represented  to  the  public  and  to  the 
;K)lic;yholders  that  they  declared  periodically  dividends  out  of  the  surplus,  etc., 
ind  were  not  simply  making  a  return  of  premium  savings  or  premium  over- 
iharges." 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  all  savings  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies, from  whatever  source,  go  into  the  surplus,  and  from  these  surplus 
iavlngs  the  so-called  "dividends**  or  return  premiums  to  policyholders  are 
)ald.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they  are  not  '* dividends"  nor  *' profits'* 
n  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  but  savings  returned  to  policyholders  to 
^uce  the  cost  of  their  insurance.  This  view  has  been  sustained  by  the 
jQlted  States  Court  for  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hull  proposes  to  appropriate  some  of  these  surplus  savings  for  taxes, 
ind  is  trying  to  delude  himself  and  the  public  into  the  belief  that  he  can  do 
0  without  reducing  the  so-called  "  dividends  **  or  '*  return  premiums  **  to 
x^Ucyholders. 

Nothing  Mr.  Hull  has  said  in  this  discussion  more  fully  emphasizes  his  lack 
)t  Imowledge  of  the  subject  than  the  following : 

"Barring  the  small  dividends  made  to  the  policyholders  periodically,  these  com- 
umles  point  to  their  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  assets,  which  are 
!ontinually  increasing,  and  say  they  belong  to  the  policyholders,  but  when  this 
leneration  of  policyholders  dies  without  having  received  their  division  of  the 
i&nie  a  similar  representation  is  then  made  to  the  next  generation  of  policy- 
holders, and  so  on  down  the  generationa*' 

The  sum  which  Mr.  Hull  refers  to  as  "  small  dividends  "  returned  to  policy- 
holders  amounted  to  over  $80,000,000  last  year  from  the  companies  reporting 
0  the  insurance  department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  is  this  money  that  is  being  returned  chiefly  to  men  of  small  means,  and 
rhich  operates  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their  insurance,  which  Mr.  Hull  insists 
ipon  taxing. 

The  life  insurance  companies  are  distributing  these  "  assets  **  not  by  gener- 
itioos,  but  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  policy  contracts. 

The  total  payments  of  all  kinds  to  policyholders  of  34  of  the  more  important 
ompanies  last  year  amounted  to  about  $390,000,000,  including  the  savings  not 
i€eded  for  the  operation  of  the  business,  returned  to  policyholders,  which  ag- 
rre^ted  over  $80,000,000,  already  referred  to. 

The  "assets"  increase  simply  because  the  business  is  increasing — ^that  is, 
he  number  of  people  being  insured  exceeds  the  number  dying  and  lapsing. 
Ur.  Hull  apparently  looks  upon  this  as  some  sort  of  an  offense  or  crime  against 
mmiinity. 
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He  alfio  aald: 

•^  \sx  cHe  xneantime  the  Individaals  who  have  charge  and  manage  these  im 
MMBQ  aggreg&tioiis  of  property,  which  are  tremendous  factors  In  the  flnaDcial 
««Nrtd.  rocelTe  whatever  advantages  or  benefits  accrne,  directly  or  Indirect);. 
tt^MU  such  hnsiness  opportunities." 

Whac  do«B  he  want  the  public  to  understand  by  this?  Evidently  that  thi 
ttuadB  ot  the  policyholders  are  made  by  the  directors  and  managers  to  serre  sa 
teproper  purpose. 

K«^«ct  for  Mr.  Hull's  honesty  of  purpose  compels  the  assumption  that  be 
Ha^  made  this  most  unjust  insinuation  under  pressure  of  displeasure.  If  be 
Ha  Huy  soeh  knowledge,  it  is  his  duty  to  present  it  to  the  proper  authorities. 

I^ut,  aissuming  that  it  were  true,  what  reason  would  it  offer  for  increasins 
tifetf  tax  burdens  of  the  policyholders? 

These  arguments  demonstrate  the  utter  lack  of  analysis  and  thought  gireo  t>i 
ttlis  subject  upon  which  he  is  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  people  of  the  TJniteil 
$tace& 

Mr.  Hull  also  says  that  the  bill  does  not  in  any  sense  propose  a  tax— 

"*  Upon  the  return  of  the  principal  invested  in  life  insurance  in  any  maniwr 
^ruM(  the  life  of  the  person  making  the  investment  for  business  purposes.'' 

Aud  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  refers  to — 

^'  Endowment  and  other  policies,  under  the  operation  of  which  portions  of  the 
l^rtnoipal  invested  therein  would  be  returned  to  the  investor  during  his  life." 

If  this  is  his  intent,  why  is  not  not  expressed  in  the  bill,  in  order  that  other 
f«oi^e  may  understand  it  as  he  does? 

He  also  says: 

*'  These  companies  have  sent  out  circulars  which  I  consider  misleadloj;  aoil 
whatever  the  intention,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  unnecessarily  alarm  and  excite 
^i«^  apprehension  of  the  policyholders." 

These  circulars  are  all  open  documents  issued  in  behalf  of  the  policyholder^ 
and  prepared  by  men  of  experience  and  whose  opinions  in  matters  of  life  insor 
auc^  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration. 

As  Mr.  Hull  appears  to  understand  life  insurance,  it  is  a  luxury  to  be  tas^J 
along  with  wines  and  and  alcoholic  drinks,  diamonds,  Jewelry,  etc.  That  mH- 
llous  of  people  have  confidence  in  the  value  and  the  need  of  life  insurance,  tvA 
have  through  thrift  and  providence  accumulated  funds  to  protect  widows  isA 
orphans  by  this  absolutely  certain  method,  calls  for  punishment  rather  than 
Itocouragement. 

He  seems  to  think  that  it  is  a  monopoly  to  be  discouraged,  whereas  there  \* 
no  such  thing  as  monopoly  or  combination  to  maintain  rates  or  to  nnjaftl; 
disoriminate  in  any  way  in  the  entire  open  field  of  life  insurance. 

All  that  is  asked  of  Mr.  Hull  and  his  associates  is  that,  in  the  name  of  ^»m 
mon  Justice,  they  endeavor  to  comprehend  the  real  nature  of  life  insurance  and 
to  deal  fairly  with  the  vast  army  of  policyholders  who  are  serving  the  Stat^ 
and  humanity  by  extending  their  protection  over  their  families  after  they  hd«e 
been  taken  from  them. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  W.  A.  Dat. 

PreMent 
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Since  the  foregoing  was  put  In  type  one  more  blunder  has  apparently  h«« 
corrected — making  three  in  all.  The  third  is,  if  the  press  dispatches  fm: 
Washington  are  accurate — 

•*  payments  made  by  or  credited  to  the  insured  on  life  insurance  eodt* 
ment,  or  annuity  contracts  upon  the  return  thereof  to  the  insured  at  tb* 
maturity  of  the  term  mentioned  in  the  contract  shall  not  be  included  as  incomt 

No  better  evidence  of  the  haste  and  lack  of  consideration  in  the  prepawbit 
of  the  bill  could  be  asked  than  the  admission  of  three  fundamental  errorfi 

However,  the  greatest  blunder  of  all  still  remains  to  be  corrected,  vlt,  tir 
taxing  of  companies  doing  business  on  the  mutual  plan.  This  can  not  be  d^ 
without  taxing  capital  and  millions  of  people  whom  the  framers  of  the  K" 
claim  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  tax. 

We  now  ask  Mr.  Hull  and  the  Members  of  Congress  to  proceed  further  tnfl 
square  the  bill  with  the  intention  by  correcting  the  fourth  and  gracest  blos^ 
of  all. 
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[Editorial,  New  York  Snn.  May  7,  lOm.] 

The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  the  putative  father  of  the  income  tax  proyisions  of 
the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  seems  to  be  a  person  of  excellent  intentions,  ignorant 
of  mutual  life  insurance  companies.  Apparently  he  has  a  vague  memory  of 
the  Hughes  Insurance  investigation  and  a  vivid  belief  in  that  modern  monster, 
dragon,  and  bogy,  the  money  power.  All  this  is  visible  in  his  shambling  apologia 
priDted  in  the  Sun  Monday,  especially  in  these  passages : 

"However,  some  of  the  large  companies  which  have  amassed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  half  a  billion  dollars  in  assets  and  which  derive  large  profits 
annually  from  savings  in  expenses,  from  savings  in  mortality,  and  from  excep- 
tional earnings  in  addition  to  the  amounts  received  from  premium  payments 
are  seeking  to  have  these  net  profits  in  bulk  exempted  from  the  proposed 
nominal  tax  of  1  per  cent  per  annum. 

"Of  course  we  all  feel  kindly  toward  insurance  companies,  and  especially 
toward  all  policyholders,  and  would  under  no  circumstances  do  them  an  in- 
JQstice,  and  from  my  investigations  I  can  find  no  theory,  even  under  all  the  facts, 
by  which  the  policyholders  would  be  affected  in  the  least" 

Does  Mr.  Hull  know  any  mutual  company,  large  or  small,  that  does  not 
object  to  "  the  proposed  nominal  tax "  And  what  would  he  regard  as  a 
real  tax?  Evidently  he  has  got  it  into  his  noddle  that  some  of  the  large 
mutual  companies  are  doing  business  for  the  benefit  of  their  officers  and 
managers  and  not  that  of  the  policyholders.  Yet  a  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
pany, large,  medium,  or  small,  is  run,  if  it  is  run  honestly — can  Mr.  Hull 
mention  one  that  isn't? — for  the  benefit  of  the  policyholders  just  as  a  mutual 
savings  bank  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  its  depositors  or  a  building  and  loan 
association  for  the  benefit  of  its  shareholders,  or  a  fraternal  benefit  society 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  Mr.  Hull  exempts  the  last  three  forms  of 
mutual  thrift  from  taxation.  He  has  his  nominal  tax  of  1  per  cent  for  the 
first,  un^er  the  impression  that  the  policyholders  would  not  be  affected  by  it 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  if  it  has  not  fied  from  the  arcana  of  Mr.  Hull's 
intellectuals,  who  but  the  policyholders  will  pay  the  tax? 


tHS  MITTITAL  UFE  IHSirBAKGE  CO.  OF  HEW  TOBK,  BT  FBEBEBICX  L. 
ALLES,  OEKEBAL  SOUCITOB,  55  CEBAB  STBEET,  HEW  TOBK  GITT; 
XiniBAY  DOWHS  AHS  JESSE  P.  GBAM  OF  COUNSEL. 

Wemorandum  in  Support  of  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Income- 
Tax  Provision  or  the  Tariff  Bill  (H.  K.  3321)  Submitted  on 
Behalf  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 

Amendment  No,  1, — ^Insert  the  following  at  page  150,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "  members  " : 

Nor  to  any  life  insurance  company  or  association  which  conducts  all  its  busl- 
iess  solely  upon  the  mutual  plan,  and  only  for  the  benefit  of  its  policyholders 
»r  members,  and  haying  no  capital  stock  and  no  stock  or  shareholders,  and  hold- 
ng  all  its  property  for  the  benefit  of  and  in  reserve  for  its  policyholders  or 
nenibers;  nor  to  that  part  of  the  business  of  any  life  insurance  company  having 
t  capita]  stock  and  stock  and  shareholders  which  is  conducted  on  the  mutual 
>Ian,  separate  from  its  stock  plan  of  insurance,  and  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Policyholders  and  members  insured  on  said  mutual  plan,  and  holding  all  the 
Property  belonging  to  and  derived  from  said  mutual  part  of  its  business  for  the 
teneflt  of  and  in  reser^'e  for  the  benefit  of  its  policyholders  and  members  insured 
»ii  said  matnal  plan. 

Amendment  No.  2. — On  page  151,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  the  words 
'  other  than  dividends,"  and  in  line  6  add,  after  the  word  "  con- 
nicts,"  the  words  "  or  apportioned  as  dividends  or  as  a  return  of 
>remium  payments." 
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POINT  I.   LIFE  INSUKANCB  COMPANIES  CONDUCTED  ON  THE  MUTUAL  PLAX 
SHOULD  BE   EXEMPT  FROM   THE  PAYMENT  OP  AN   INCOME  TAX. 

Insurance  companies  conducted  on  the  mutual  principle  are  essen- 
tially  distinct  from  speculative  stock  institutions. 

The  disinterested  statement  of  a  distinguished  political  economist 
is  best  taken  on  this  point. 

Roshcher,  in  his  Political  Economy  (VpL  11,  pp.  256,  258),  says: 

All  insurance  institutions  fall  into  two  classes : 

A.  Mutual  insurance  companies,  in  which  the  insured  are  also  as  a  society  tiit 
insurers  and  share  the  aggregate  damage  of  a  year,  for  instance,  among  them* 
selves. 

B.  Speculative  institutions,  in  which  a  party,  generally  a  joint-stock  compsnj. 
in  consideration  of  a  certain  definite  compensation  (premium  agreed  npon  and 
paid  in  advance)  assumes  the  risk. 

The  purpose  of  proposing  amendment  No.  1  is  to  exempt  mutual 
life  insurance  companies  from  the  tax. 

A  mutual  life  insurance  company  conducted  solely  upon  the  mutual 
plan  and  having  no  stock  or  stockholders  should  not  be  taxed.  Such 
a  mutual  company  is  merely  an  aggregation  of  persons  interested 
solely  in  creating  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  providing  insurance  upon 
the  lives  of  its  members.  The  assets  of  such  a  corporation  are  th« 
property  of  the  members.  The  members  are  made  up  of  those  alone 
who  take  out  a  policy  of  insurance  in  the  company.  The  corporate 
entity  is  created  solely  for  the  purpose  of  holdinjg  title  to  the  assets 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  so  that  individual  deaths  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  dissolving  the  association  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  members  simply  combined  as  partners  for  mutual  insurance. 
Whatever  benefits  are  derived  from  careful  management,  skill  in  in- 
vestment, and  the  like  are  divisible  proportionately  among  tlie  mem- 
bers  only.  The  aggregate  of  the  assets,  whether  principal  or  inter- 
est, is  n^erely  an  invested  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  policvholders 
and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  policies  that  mature  by  death  or 
otherwise.  It  also  provides  a  fund  irom  which  surrender  values  are 
paid  to  those  of  the  members  who  withdraw  and  to  whom  in  such 
cases  a  return  is  made  of  a  portion  of  the  net  reserve  which  the  !»▼ 
provides  shall  be  paid  to  them ;  and  it  also  provides  a  fund  out  of 
which  the  company  is  now  in  many  States  compelled  to  make  loan? 
to  policyholders  upon  the  pledge  of  their  policies.    But  whether  the 

Sayment  takes  the  form  of  a  death  claim,  a  matured  endowment,  a 
eferred  dividend,  an  annuity,  a  surrender  value,  or  a  loan,  the  asset? 
of  the  company  provide  the  only  fund  out  of  which  such  payments 
can  be  met  and  made,  and  that  fund  is  held  exclusively  for  thebenefit 
of  the  members  themselves. 

The  average  policy  now  outstanding  in  the  United  States  is  fe« 
than  $2,500.  (It  industrial  policies  were  included,  the  average  would 
be  very  much  smaller.)  By  far  the  largest  number  of  pohcies  oui- 
(Standing  are  for  the  sums  of  $1,000  and  $2,000  only.  So  that  thf 
memberehip  in  mutual  life  insurance  companies  is  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals carrying  policies  for  the  most  part  in  the  sum  of  $1<,000  or 
$2,000  and  in  the  average  not  exceeding  $2,500. 

Life  insurance  is  the  only  legitimate  way  in  which  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  annual  sum  a  man  of  moderate  means  can  mikf 
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Srovision  against  his  death  and  leave  to  his  dependents  something 
)r  their  maintenance  and  education. 

This  truth  is  well  expressed  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  South  Dakota  in  the  case  of  In  re  Carlon  (189  Fed.,  815,  823), 
where,  in  speaking  of  exemption  statutes,  the  court  used  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Life  Insrurance  Is  generaUy  esteemed  the  best  and  safest  measure  by  which 
a  man  of  limited  property,  or  one  dependent  on  his  daily  earnings,  can  make 
proTiaion  to  preserve  his  family  from  suffering  and  want  after  his  death.  In 
my  Judgment  these  two  statutes,  giving  them  the  effect  I  have  indicated,  are 
bat  an  expression  of  that  public  policy  which  justifies,  a  debtor  in  preserving  his 
family  from  suffering  and  want,  and  recognizes  the  support  of  wife  and  children 
as  an  obligation  of  the  debtor  greater  than  the  claims  of  any  creditors,  and 
Uiat  law  as  well  as  morals  should  be  extended  to  pro'^ect  them  from  desti- 
tution after  the  debtor's  death  by  permitting  him  not  to  accumulate  a  fund 
as  a  permanent  provision,  but  to  devote  a  moderate  portion  of  his  earnings  to 
keep  policies  of  insurance  within  a  reasonable  sum,  limited  in  this  State  to 
tbe  smn  of  $5,000,  a  security  for  their  support. 

The  amount  of  the  insurance  may  be  only  $1,000  or  $2,000,  but 
whatever  the  amount,  no  matter  how  small,  it  lightens  the  burdens 
of  those  who  probably,  but  for  the  foresight  of  the  insured,  would 
become  dependent  upon  friends  or  society.  Life  insurance  unques- 
tionably performs  a  service  of  the  greatest  importance  to  society 
and  the  otate  in  lessening  poverty  and  destitution. 

In  the  case  of  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  the  policyholder 
makes  his  annual  contribution  to  the  general  fund  for  this  purpose, 
knowing  that  under  the  law  governing  such  companies  his  contribu- 
tion, together  with  the  contributions  of  other  members,  must  be  held 
and  invested  and  used  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  He  knows  that 
if  death  comes  in  1  or  2  or  3  or  10  years  a  certain  amount  far  in 
excess  of  any  premium  payments  that  he  may  make  will  be  paid  to 
hU  dependents;  that  alter  making  three  annual  payments  he  can 
obtain  a  surrender  value  for  his  policies  or  obtain  a  loan  from  the 
company  on  the  pledge  of  his  policy.  In  any  event,  he  knows  that 
so  long  as  he  keeps  up  his  premium  payments  a  very  substantial  pay- 
ment will  be  maae  to  his  beneficiaries  in  the  event  of  his  death.  He 
also  knows  that  the  assets  of  the  company  stand  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  his  claim. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unreasonable  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  against  exempting  life  insurance  companies  because  some  of 
them  have  large  assets;  but  the  prejudice  is  without  foundation  in 
reason.  The  assets  are  large  simply  because  the  liabilities  are  corre- 
apondiaglv  large.  Great  liabilities  render  great  tfssets  necessary.  A 
mutual  life  insurance  company  may  have  an  aggregate  in  the  way  of 
assets  that  looks  large,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  difference  be- 
tween a  mutual  company  with  a  small  total  of  assets  and  a  mutual 
company  vnth  a  large  total  of  assets  is  in  the  number  of  its  members. 
A  mutual  life  insurance  company  that  is  made  up  of  a  total  member- 
ship of  500,000  or  more  of  necessity  has  large  assets,  because  it  is 
holding  the  aggregate  contributions  of  500,000  individuals  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  But  no  matter  how  large  it  may  be,  the  assets 
are  the  property  of  the  members,  and  are  held  and  managed  for  their 
exclusive  benefit  and  for  no  other  purpose.  There  are  no  shares  of 
stock,  there  ai^  no  diareholders  to  share  in  profits.  Whatever  bene- 
fits are  gained  are  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  members  as  a  whole. 
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These  statements  apply  equally  well  to  the  small  mutual  companies. 
Whatever  may  be  saia  in  favor  of  insurance  on  the  mutual  plan  is 
just  as  much  applicable  to  a  mutual  company  with  a  smaU  amount  of 
assets  as  to  sucn  a  company  whose  assets  are  large. 

The  annual  statements  of  the  life  insurance  companies  which  are 
doing  biisiness  on  the  mutual  plan  show  that  the  assets  of  the  com- 

Eanies  belong  to  and  are  eventuallv  to  be  distributed  to  the  policy- 
olders  entitled  thereto ;  also  that  the  policyholders  are  the  ones  who 
will  ultimately  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  me  tax  if  the  pending  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  assets  of  this  company — and  the  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  other  companies — consiste  of  the  legal  reserve. 
In  the  case  of  this  company  such  item  amoimts  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  assets  of  the  company.  The  insurance  laws  of  all  the  States 
require  every  insurance  company  to  maintain  a  reserve  to  meet  its 
outstanding  policy  ccmtracts  when  the^  mature.  Certainly  no  ques- 
tion can  be  raised  as  to  the  need  and  justification  for  maintaining  a 
reserve.  Adding  to  this  80  per  cent  the  amounts  which  the  companT 
is  required  to  set  aside  to  meet  its  other  contractual  obli^tions,  sudi 
as  pending  death  claims,  deferred  dividends,  etc.,  there  is  left  but  3 
per  cent  of  the  total  assets  of  the  company  as  a  contin^ncy  reserve. 
This  contingency  reserve  which  is  held  for  general  contingencies  and 
depreciation  of  assets  amounted,  according  to  the  last  annual  state- 
ment of  this  company,  to  $12,546,000.  l%e  insurance  law  of  New 
York  permits  a  domestic  insurance  company,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  eq^ual  to  the  net  values  of  its  policies  and  its  other  liabilities, 
to  maintain  a  contingency  reserve.  This  contingency  reserve  is  a 
certain  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  the  outstanding  policies,  i.  e.. 
of  the  legal  reserve.  The  smaller  the  company  the  larger  the  per- 
centage permitted.  In  the  case  of  this  and  otiier  companies  ox  its 
size  the  law  permits  an  accumulation  of  a  contingency  reserve  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  legal  reserve.  In  the  case  ox  this  company  the 
law  permits  it  to  accumulate,  instead  of  the  $12,000,000  reterred  to, 
something  in  excess  of  $24,000,000.  The  wisdom  of  maintaining  ft 
contingency  reserve  is  thus  recognized  by  the  Legislature  ofNew 
York.  The  laws  of  nearly  all  the  other  States  contain  similar  pro- 
visions. The  contingency  reserve  serves  the  purpose  of  additional 
protection  to  the  policyholders  against  an  extraordinary  deaUi  rate 
or  an  unusual  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the  company. 

It  therefore  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  our  statement  to  thf 
effect  that  the  assets  of  the  company  belong  to  the  policyholders  is 
absolutely  true.  In  considering  our  ^^ures  it  should  to  borne  in  mind 
that  during  the  year  1912  this  company  paid  its  policyholders  for 
policy  claims,  etc.,  upwards  of  $60,000,000. 

Policyholders  are  freely  permitted  to  surrender  their  policies  and 
thus  withdraw  their  share  of  the  assets.  The  amount  paid  each  yeir 
for  the  surrender  of  policies  amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

So  far  as  the  mutual  life  insurance  companies  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  concerned,  whatever  surplus  is  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
the  year  in  excess  of  certain  specified  requirements,  such  companies 
are  compelled  by  law  to  distribute  annualljr  to  all  policyholders  w1k> 
are  entitled  to  share  annually  in  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  of 
the  company,  regardless  of  the  time  their  policies  were  issued. 
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fTTUAL  LIFE  INSIJBANCE  COMPANIES  ABE  AS  DE8EBVINO  OF  EXEMPTION  AS  MUTUAL 

BAVINQS  BANKS. 

The  pending  bill  expressly  exempts  mutual  savings  banks  from  tax- 
ition  on  their  income.  We  concede  that  such  exemption  is  entirely 
)roper,  but  we  most  earnestly  urge  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
!xempting  such  banks  while  imposing  the  tax  upon  mutual  life  in- 
urance  companies.  Certainly  the  fact  that  the  mutual  life  insurance 
ompanies  hold  large  assets  is  not  a  good  reason  for  discriminating 
igainst  them.  Of  the  mutual  savings  banks  in  New  York  City  two 
lave  over  $100,000,000  of  deposits  each.  The  report  of  the  Comp- 
roUer  of  the  Currency  shows  that  the  aggregate  of  the  deposits  m 
he  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  (mutual  and  nonmutual)  in 
912  was  $6,488,174,220,  of  which  $3,592,530,070  was  in  mutual  banks. 
rhe  total  admitted  assets  of  the  239  life  insurance  companies  of 
he  United  States  (mutual  and  nonmutual)  on  January  1,  1912,  was 
4,163,148.290,  being,  therefore,  many  millions  of  dollars  less  than 
he  assets  of  the  savings  banks.  The  average  savings-bank  deposit 
n  the  United  States  is  about  $444.  Probably  the  average  cash  value 
)f  all  the  life-insurance  policies  (not  including  industrial  policies) 
low  outstanding  in  the  United  States  is  not  much^  if  any,  greater 
ban  $444*  There  is  therefore  no  basis  for  the  belief  that  savings- 
[ank  depositors  belong  to  a  poorer  or  more  necessitous  class  than 
ife  msurance  policy  holders  do. 

The  truth  is  that  mutual  life  insurance  companies  are  more  de- 
erving  of  an  exemption  from  the  income  tax  than  mutual  savings 
)ank9  are.  When  a  person  deposits  his  savings  in  a  savings  bank 
le  does  so  as  a  pure  investment.  He  will,  upon  demand,  receive 
lis  principal  back  with  interest;  whereas  in  a  life  insurance  com- 
>anv  a  part  of  every  premium  paid  is  used  to  pay  the  death  claims 
»f  lellow  insurers  as  they  die  each  year.  If  the  policy  holder  is  so 
or  tonate  as  to  reach  a  rip  old  age,  his  beneficiaries,  when  his  death 
>ccurs,  receive  a  smaller  amount  than  they  would  if  the  premiums 
lad  been  deposited  in  a  saving  bank  accumulating  interest  during 
he  period  during  which  premiums  were  paid. 

In  the  case  of  a  savings  bank,  in  order  to  receive  a  payment  by  wav 
f  interest,  it  i^  necessary  for  the  depositor  to  deposit  a  fund  with 
he  savings  banik  in  order  to  share  in  the  semiannual  or  annual  distri- 
ution  of  profits  in  the  way  of  interest  payments.  The  pending  bill 
ioes  not  levy  a  tax  on  the  deposit  as  income  of  the  bank  and  no  tax 
5  levied  on  the  interest  payment  although  it  is  actually  a  dividend 
istributed  to  the  depositor  and  is  so  designated  in  the  banking  law 
f  New  York.  In  the  case  of  a  mutual  life  insurance  company,  how- 
ver,  the  policyholder  annually  makes  a  small  deposit  in  the  way  of 

premium  payment.  It  is  an  expendtiure  on  the  part  of  the  policy- 
older.  The  aggregate  of  these  contributions  is  held  by  the  insur- 
nce  company.  That  portion  of  the  contribution  which  is  added  to 
he  net  reserve  is  expressly  exempted  under  this  bill,  but  a  tax  is 
ivied  upon  that  portion  of  the  premium  payment  which  is  not  added 
t»  the  net  reserve  because  it  is  required  to  be  included  as  a  part  of 
he  cross  income  of  the  company.  And  yet  it  is  not  income  received 
7  the  policyholder;  even  that  portion  still  remains  an  expenditure, 
nd  so  far  as  the  insurance  company  itself  is  concerned  it  is  bound  to 
etorn  to  the  policyholder  annually  that  portion  of  the  premium 
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payment  in  excess  of  the  portion  added  to  the  net  reserve,  which  the 
company  has  not  actually  used  for  the  payment  of  its  running  ex- 
penses. 

We,  therefore,  claim  that  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  should 
be  exempt  from  taxation,  first,  because  a  tax  on  a  mutual  life  insur- 
ance  company  is  a  tax  on  the  thrift  of  its  members;  second,  because  it 
is  a  direct  tax  on  the  annual  contribution  made  by  the  policyholder 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  coinsurers;  and,  thira,  because  H 
is  a  tax  on  the  policyholder's  property,  because  neither  the  company 
nor  the  policyholder  is  allowed  to  deduct  that  portion  of  the  premium 
payment  which  is  actually  returned  to  the  policyholder. 

THE   BO-CALLED   ''  SURPLUS  "   OF  A  LIFE  IITBUBAKCE  COMPANY  IS   NOT  COMPOSED  OF 

PBOFITS  OB  GAINS  FBOM  CABBTING  ON  A  BUSINESS. 

The  character  of  an  insurance  companjr  conducted  on  t^e  mutuil 
plan  is  very  clearly  described  in  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
m  New  York  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Styles  (L.  R.  (1889),  14  App.  Casee, 
881,  at  394) ,  where  Lord  Watson  said : 

When  a  nnmber  of  IndiTiduals  agree  to  contribnte  funds  for  a  comiDon  pa^ 
pose,  such  as  the  payment  of  annuities  or  of  capital  sums*  to  some  or  all  of 
them,  on  the  occurrence  of  events  certain  or  uncertain,  and  stipulate  that  thdr 
contributions,  so  far  as  not  required  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  repaid  to  theoL 
I  can  not  conceive  why  they  should  be  regarded  as  traders  or  why  contrlbih 
tions  returned  to  them  should  be  regarded  as  profits.  That  consideratioQ  t]v 
pears  to  me  to  dispose  of  the  present  case.  In  my  opinion,  a  member  of  die 
appellant  company,  when  he  pays  a  premium,  makes  a  ratable  contribution  to  a 
common  fund,  in  which  he  and  his  copartners  are  Jointly  interested,  and  whtrli 
is  divisible  among  them,  at  the  times  and  under  the  conditions  specified  in  thr.r 
policies.  He  pays  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  amount  which  will  be  r^ 
quired  for  the  common  benefit;  if  his  contribution  proves  to  be  insuffideot  hf 
must  make  good  the  deficiency ;  if  it  exceeds  what  is  ultimately  foood  to  t# 
requisite,  the  excess  Is  returned  to  him.  For  these  reasons  I  have  come  to  tbt 
conclusion  that  the  transactions  of  the  appellant  company.  In  so  far  as  tbe^ 
relate  to  participating  policies,  do  not  constitute  the  carrying  on  of  a  tw4e 
within  the  meaning  of  the  income-tax  acts,  and  that  tJie  surplus  funds  returned 
or  credited  to  its  members  are  not  profits. 

In  the  same  case  (p.  411)  Lord  Macnaghten  said: 

Certain  persons  agree  to  insure  their  lives  among  themselves,  on  the  priiiclp> 
of  mutual  insurance.  They  take  care  to  admit  none  but  healthy  lives.  Tbf7 
contribute  according  to  rates  fixed  by  approved  tables,  and  they  Invite  «rt»* 
persons  to  come  in  and  Join  them  by  insuring  their  lives  on  similar  tenD&  Tbe 
rates  fixed  by  the  tables  are  taken  as  being  sufficient  to  provide  for  expenft^ 
to  meet  liabilities,  and  to  leave  a  margin  for  contingencies.  What  is  to  be«vtt' 
of  the  surplus  if  everything  goes  right?  The  practice  is  to  take  an  account  e^<?T? 
year  of  assets  and  liabilities,  and  to  give  the  insured  the  benefit  of  the  snrplt*^ 
either  by  way  of  reduction  of  premium  or  by  way  of  addition  to  the  sum  In 
sured.  It  can  make  no  difference  in  principle  whether  the  surplus  is  so  appii<^ 
or  paid  back  in  hard  cash.  In  either  case  it  is  nothmg  but  the  return  nf  ^' 
much  of  the  amount  contributed  as  may  be  In  excess  of  the  amount  rw^^ 
required.  I  do  not  understand  how  this  excess  can  be  regarded  from  any  l*^"*^ 
of  view  or  for  any  purpose  as  gain  or  profit  earned  by  the  contributors.  I  *" 
not  understand  how  persons  contributing  to  a  common  fund  in  pursuance  <^  * 
scheme  for  their  mutual  benefit — having  no  dealings  or  relations  with  anjr  ifl*- 
side  body — can  be  said  to  have  made  a  profit  when  they  find  that  they  bavet^w 
charged  themselves,  and  that  some  portion  of  their  contributions  may  be  saf<flT 
refunded. 

In  France  mutual  insurance  companies  are  exempted  tram  the  tax 
imposed  on  the  net  profits  of  corporations. 
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POINT  n.  WITHOUT  FREdXTDICE  TO  OUR  CLAIM  FOR  THS  ENTIRE  EXEMP- 
TION OF  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  CONDUCTED  ON  THE  MUTUAL 
PLAN,  IF  SUCH  EXEMPTION  IS  NOT  GRANTED,  WE  URGE  THAT  PREMIUMS 
BETURNED  TO  POLICYHOIJ>ERS  AS  SO-CALLED  ^^  DIVIDENDS ''  SHOULD  M 
DEDUCTED  FROM  THE  COMPANY'S  TAXABLE  INCOME. 


s. 


A  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  (for  which  Hon.  Charles 
Hughes,  now  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
jourt,  was  counsel)  in  1905  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the  business  of 
ife  insurance  companies  and  in  its  report  to  the  legislature,  in  dis- 
ussing  this  matter,  said  (vol.  10,  p.  422) : 

There  has  been  much  popular  misapprehension  regarding  dividends  declared 
y  life  insurance  corporations. 

A  life  insurance  company,  normally,  is  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
aaking  money  for  its  policyholders.  A  mutual  company  is  based  upon  the  oper- 
tioQ  of  the  law  of  averages.  While  the  duration  of  the  life  of  any  one  person 
s  uncertain,  the  number  of  deaths  which  will  annually  occur  among  a  large 
lomber  of  persons  may  be  predicted  almost  to  a  certainty.  Assuming  a  £^ven 
ate  of  mortality  based  upon  experience  and  a  given  income  from  the  invest- 
aents  of  funds,  calculations  are  made  of  the  amount  which  should  be  paid  to 
aeet  the  cost  of  insurance  in  a  particular  case.  An  additional  amount  is  added 
0  cover  estimated  exp^ises  and  to  provide  for  contingencies,  and  the  result  Is  ^ 
be  fixed  premium  required.  If  the  actual  rate  of  mortality  exactly  coincided 
rith  the  expected  rate*  if  the  company  realized  exactly  the  anticipated  income, 
nd  if  the  expenses  and  contingent  necessities  corresponded  exactly  to  the  pro- 
Ision  therefor,  there  would  be  no  surplus  and  hence  no  dividends.  The  policy- 
lolder  would  receive  the  insurance  bargained  for  and  nothing  else. 

The  same  Is  true  of  a  stock  company  transacting  business  upon  the  mutual 
tlan,  save  that  the  authorized  return  in  dividends  upon  the  stock  would  be 
t)uiited  among  the  expenses  of  the  business.  A  stock  company  doing  a  business 
xclusively  for  profit  would  gain  none  unless  it  charged  more  than  the  Cdst  of 
Qstinince  and  the  necessary  outlays,  and  if  it  did  charge  more  the  stockholders 
iould  reap  the  gains  i>y  the  issuance  of  nonparticipating  policies;  that  is  to 
ay.  of  policies  which  would  not  participate  in  profits. 

The  gains  of  life  Insurance  companies  are  of  five  classes : 

«1)  Gains  from  mortality  due  to  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the 
spected  mortality; 

(2)  Gains  from  interest  or  income  due  to  a  realization  of  a  larger  income 
ban  wns  counted  upon; 

(3)  Gains  from  lapses  by  reason  of  a  less  amount  being  paid  upon  lapsed 
ollcles  than  the  accumulation  arising  from  the  premiums  paid ; 

(4)  Gains  from  loading  by  reason  of  the  expenses  and  contingent  necessities 
f  the  company  being  less  than  the  amount  anticipated ;  and 

(5)  Profits  upon  sales  of  property  or  liquidation  of  investments. 

These  gains  simply  represent  the  amount  which  the  policyholder  has  been 
rercbarged  for  his  insurance.  In  a  mutual  company  or  a  stock  company  trans- 
cttng  business  upon  the  mutual  plan  and  issuing  participating  policies  the 
olicyholder  is  entitled  to  an  equitable  return  of  the  overcharge,  and  this  is 
ccomplished  by  the  payment  of  dividends. 

However,  as  the  precise  results  of  the  continuance  in  business  can  not  be 
redlcted  and  as  investments  may  fall,  as  well  as  rise,  in  value,  it  is  important 
lat  the  company  should  be  provided  with  a  contingent  fund  for  the  security 
f  its  policyholders,  and  should  be  permitted  to  accumulate  such  a  fund  out 
r  Its  surplus.  It  is  manifest  that  all  gains  or  surplus  in  excess  of  such  con- 
n^sent  fund  should  in  equity  be  returned  to  the  holders  of  participating 
olicies  at  such  appropriate  times  as  may  be  practicable  for  their  ascertainment, 
his  return  should  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  policyholders  will 
dare  !n  the  proportions  in  which,  through  their  payments,  they  have  con- 
Ibuted  to  the  gaina 

This  statement  is  so  explicit  that  more  need  not  be  added. 
This  return  made  annually  to  policyholders  is  not  taxed  in  Eng- 
md,  the  home  of  the  income  tax. 
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In  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Styles,  surveyor  of  taxes 
(Lu  R.  (1889),  14  App.  Cas.,  381),  this  very  question  was  decided  b? 
the  English  House  of  Lords.  (See  quotations  from  the  opinioik 
above.) 

In  the  recent  case  of  Mutual  Benefit  Life  v,  Herold  (198  Fed^ 
199)  the  court  in  its  opinion  gives  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  mutual  life  insurance  and  of  the  so-called  "dividends" of 
mutual  life  insurance  companies.  The  court,  after  discussing  tlie 
authorities  fully,  said : 

The  true  situation,  however,  is  this :  The  policy  is  issued  at  n  fixed  premioai. 
as  determined  by  the  company's  table  of  rates.  That  stipulated  premluiD  no 
not  be  Increased,  but  may  be  lessened  annually  by  so  much  as  the  experiOLV 
of  the  preceding  year  has  determined  It  to  have  been  greater  than  the  coei  ^^ 
carrying  the  insurance,  and  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  stipnlate'l 
premium  and  the  cost  of  carrying  the  risk  constitutes  the  so-called  dlude&*l 
This  difference,  however,  is  not  in  any  real  sense  a  dividend.  The  term  ia 
used  is  technical  and  well  understood  in  insurance  circles,  and  as  so  ond^r- 
stood  has  a  widely  different  signification  from  that  ordinarily  attached  to  the 
word  "  dividend.".  It  operates,  as  already  stated,  merely  to  abate  or  redact*  tc: 
stipulated  premium  called  for  by  the  contract  of  insurance,  to  the  extent  inv! 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  determined  by  experience  that  the  policyboldfr 
paid  for  his  insurance  during  the  preceding  year  more  than  it  actnally  cost  t1:> 
company  to  carry  the  risk.  This  excess  payment  represents,  not  profits  ••* 
receipts,  but  an  overpayment — ^an  overpayment  because,  being  entitled  to  M« 
insurance  at  cost  and  having  paid  more  than  it  cost,  he  is  equitably  eotitlc^  t'* 
have  such  excess  applied  for  his  benefit  It  makes  no  difference  what  tbfs  ex- 
cess is  called.  The  question  is.  What  does  it  represent?  Does  it  in  anj  w!^ 
or  to  any  extent  represent  earnings  or  profits  received  by  the  company,  so  i»  to 
constitute  it  a  part  of  its  income;  or  does  it  merely  represent  an  overpaymwit' 

The  court  held  that  such  excess  payment  was  not  income.  Thtf 
decision  has  recently  been  affirmed  by  the  U^fited  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

Our  claim  that  these  items  of  abatement  of  premium  are  n«^ 
properly  to  be  included  in  the  taxable  amount  finds  support  in  tb« 
tax  laws  and  tax  decisions  of  the  various  States.  In  the  case  of 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Commonwealth  (107  S.  W, 
Rep.,  802 — 1908)  the  character  of  an  abatement  of  premium  is  clearlj 
denned  in  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Kentucky.  In  titf 
case  referred  to  the  statute  of  the  Conmionwealth  (sec.  4226)  pt^ 
vided  in  effect  that  every  foreign  life  insurance  company,  excep! 
assessment  companies,  doing  business  in  the  State  should  make  to 
the  auditor  of  .public  accounts  for  deposit  in  the  insurance  depart* 
ment  a  statement,  under  oath,  of  all  premiums  receipted  for  on  th# 
face  of  the  policy  for  original  insurance,  and  all  renewal  premiwntf 
received  in  cash  or  otherwise  in  the  State  on  business  done  dunn? 
the  preceding  year,  and  should  pay  into  the  State  treasury  a  w 
of  $2  upon  each  $100  of  said  premiums,  as  ascertained.  The  ci«J^ 
held  (quoting  from  the  syllabus) : 

Where  an  insurance  company  in  its  policy  stipulated  for  a  premium  ^^ 
than  was  actually  needed  to  carry  the  risks  insured  against  under  ordita^ 
conditions,  but  which  might  be  needed  in  case  of  extraordinary  conditions  «"' 
in  order  to  provide  in  advance  against  such  a  contingency,  collected  as  piwB''» 
for  the  first  year  the  full  amount  stipulated  for,  seting  aside  so  much  th«r*" 
as  was  overpayment  as  a  guaranty  agaipst  misfortune,  and  then  for  the  f^ 
miums  for  the  succeeding:  years  did  not  collect  the  entire  amount  st!pnl«trt  < ' 
because  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  overpayment  of  the  first  year's  preminm  '■' 
guard  against  additional  risks,  but  designated  the  part  not  coUec'ed  from  '-&' 
policyholder  as  a  dividend,  the  company  was  not  liable  to  taxation  oc  '^ 
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entire  premiums  stipulated  for  in  the  policy,  but  only  for  the  amount  actually 
collected,  as  the  part  of  such  premiums  designated  by  the  company  as  a  divi- 
dend was  not  in  tSLCt  a  dividend  but  merely  an  overcharge,  which  was  never 
collected  from  the  x)ol  icy  holder ;  and  hence  was  not  received  by  the  company 
as  **  cash  or  otherwise  *'  within  the  terms  of  the  statute. 

The  court  cited  the  case  of  German  Insurance  Co.  v.  Van  Cleave 
(191  HI.,  410) ,  decided  1901,  which  case  involved  the  question  whether 
premiums  repaid  to  the  insured  upon  the  cancellation  of  the  policy 
should  be  included  in  the  words  "gross  amount  of  premiums  re- 
ceived."   The  court  said : 

In  the  construction  of  the  act  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  intention  of  the 
legit>lature,  and  that  intention  appears  to  be  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  gross  income 
of  foreign  fire  Insurance  companies.  The  object  is  to  require  such  companies 
to  pay  at  designated  times  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  their 
business  for  the  previous  calendar  year.  ♦  •  ♦  According  to  the  argument 
wbich  would  include  premiums  returned  on  canceled  policies,  if  an  insurance 
company  should  issue  a  policy  and  receive  a  premium  and  at  once  cancel  the 
policy  and  return  the  premium,  it  would  have  done  the  amount  of  business 
represented  by  the  policy,  and  the  amount  received  would  be  a  premium  for 
insurance  business  done.  We  do  not  think  the  language  used  will  bear  that 
construction.  The  merchant  would  not  think  of  Including  In  the  gross  receipts 
of  his  bustiness  any  sales  of  goods  with  the  privilege  of  return  on  the  part  of  the 
imrchaser,  where  they  are,  in  fact,  returned.  In  such  a  case  there  is  in  the  end 
00  sale  and  no  business  done  in  any  proper  sense.  *  *  *  The  apparent  pur- 
liose  of  the  act  is  to  levy  a  tax  on  gross  income  and  not  upon  money  which  is 
in  no  s^ise  revenue  to  the  insurance  company. 

See  also  People  v.  Miller,  177  N.  Y.,  515  (1904),  also  cited  in  the 
Mutual  Benefit  decision;  State  v,  Hibernia  Insurance  Co.,  38  La. 
Ann.,  466  (1886) ;  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Darenkamp, 
()6  S.  W.,  1125  (Kentuclrjr,  1902) ;  Commonwealth  v.  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  1  Dauphin  Co.  Rep.,  233  (Pennsylvania,  1889). 

In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
reported  in  1  Dauphin  County  Reporter,  233,  the  appellate  branch 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Pennsylvania  had  before  it  for 
consideration  the  question  of  the  proper  taxable  amount  under  a 
statute  providing  for  a  tax  on. net  earnings  or  income.  In  the  course 
of  the  opinion  the  court  said : 

From  the  evidence  we  obtain  the  following  finding  of  facts :  (1)  The  defendant 
is  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  February  24,  1847  (P.  L.,  159),  and  several 
supplements  thereto,  only  one  of  which,  approved  March  11,  1870  (P.  L.,  384), 
need  be  specifically  mentioned.  (2)  During  the  years  for  which  this  tax  Is 
claimed,  and  for  many  years  previously,  the  business  of  the  defendant  was  that 
of  mutual  life  insurance  on  the  level  premium  plan.  Each  policy  issued  stipu- 
lated for  the  payment  of  an  annual  premium  graduated  for  a  ^ven  amount  of 
risk,  according  to  the  age  of  the  insured  at  the  date  of  the  policy.  The  rate  of 
premium  was  fixed  at  a  figure  higher  than  that  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  risk.  The  insured  could  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
more  than  the  rate  so  fixed;  he  might  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  so  much.  In 
fact  be  never  was  called  upon  after  the  first  year  to  pay  it  at  all,  but  an  abate- 
ment was  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  the  amount  of  which  depended 
upon  the  calculations  of  the  actuary  applied  to  the  treasurer's  statement  of  the 
business  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  making  this  statement  the  treasurer 
always  Included  In  his  figures,  ns  though  it  had  been  received  by  the  company, 
the  amount  of  this  abatement,  which  had  been  made  from  the  premiums  of  the 
preceding  year  and  which  had  not  actually  been  received  by  the  company.  The 
amount  of  the  abatement  thus  ascertained  by  the  calculations  of  the  actuary, 
applicable  to  the  premiums  of  each  policyholder,  was  then  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  stipulated  for  in  the  policy,  and  the  balance  only  was 
collected  and  received  by  the  company.    These  abatements  are  called  on  the 
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tx>okB  of  the  company' and  In  its  annnal  statements  and  its  T^Knrts  to  the  insor- 
ance  comm£issioner  **  dividends  to  policyholders  "  or  **  snrphis  to  policyholdu^" 
Bat  they  are,  in  fact,  jnst  what  we  liave  stated  a^ve. 

The  true  nature  of  the  suridus  of  a  life  insoranoe  company  was 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  annual  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
1866,  as  follows : 

The  contracts  of  a  life  insurance  company  cover  a  period  in  tatnre  et  wtnj 
years,  during  which  time  there  may  be  many  and  great  fluctuations  in  the  nm 
of  interest  and  mortality  upon  which  the  cost  of  insurance  depend. 

If  we  could  foretell  the  precise  mortality  which  would  prevaU  amongst  tin 
members  of  a  company,  and  also  the  precise  rate  of  interest  which  woald  be 
derived  from  the  investment  of  its  funds,  the  premiums  might  be  iDade  jut 
Bufflcioit  to  meet  the  claims  by  death  and  office  expenses— no  more  and  no  lem. 
In  this  case  there  would  be  no  distributions  of  surplus,  since,  if  the  premioBB 
were  exactly  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  liabilities,  no  surplus  could  arise. 

We  can  not  look  into  tlie  future,  however,  and  hence  the  rates  of  morUU^ 
and  Interest  assumed  should  be  such  as  will  be  safe  and  prudent  for  many  jcan 
to  come.  Such  a  margin  or  loading  should  also  be  added  to  the  premiuma,  m 
deduced,  as  will  be  ample  to  guard  against  adverse  eontingencies  and  iffovide 
for  the  office  expenses  Hence,  no  company  is  entitled  to  the  confldeace  of  the 
community,  or  worthy  the  support  of  persons  desiring  to  secure  a  certaia 
provision  for  their  survivors,  which  does  not  exact  such  rates  of  premioai  as 
will  prove  sufficient,  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  likely  to  be  a- 
perienced,  to  provide  for  claims  as  they  mature. 

The  rates  of  premium  charged  by  this  company,  although  lower  than  tJb/fm 
of  most  other  companies,  are  based,  upon  rates  of  interest  and  mortality  \9m 
favorable  than  have,  so  far,  been  experienced;  while  the  margin  or  loaifiog 
to  provide  for  expenses  and  to  guard  against  adverse  continsencies,  has  proved 
to  be  greater,  so  far,  than  was  required.  The  large  surplus  of  this  oompanj 
during  the  last  three  years—nearly  $3,000,000— has  arisen  chiefly  from  that 
three  causes,  each  of  which  has  be^  carefully  considered  in  dividing  the  umt 
amongst  the  policyholders.  The  actual  facts  of  experience  can  not  be  dls^ 
regarded  in  the  distribution  of  surplus,  if  we  would  observe  Justice  and  eqnlt;. 
any  more  than  the  assumed  conditions  of  interest  and  mortality  cam  be  dis- 
regarded in  deciding  upon  the  rates  of  premium  for  insurance. 

The  dividends  of  this  company  are  simply  the  restitution  of  surplus  preminflB 
In  the  proportions  overpaid  by  each  person. 

It  thus  appears  that  nearly  50  years  ago  the  officers  of  this  com- 
pany publicly  declared  the  real  nature  of  the  surplus  and  dividends 
of  the  company. 

In  an  insurance  company  doing  business  on  the  mutuaA  plan  the 
policyhalder  and  not  the  company  will  pay  any  tax  impo^  uptv 
the  company  by  the  income-tax  biU. 

As  we  have  endeavored  to  show  in  Point  T,  the  property  of  i 
mutual  company  belongs  to  the  policyholders,  and  any  taxes  vhirfi 
the  company  is  obliged  to  pay  must  be  deducted  from  the  moneys 
accumulated  for  the  oenefit  oi  the  policyholders,  and  any  such  ptj- 
ment^  so  made  deplete  to  the  extent  of  the  pavments  the  amount  of 
surplus  which  would  otherwise  be  available  for  distribution  to  li< 
policyholders. 

In  the  debate  on  this  biU  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  April 
26,  1913,  a  Member  said : 

All  taxes  in  this  country,  whether  for  national  or  State  and  local  puipntt^ 
f^ll  upon  the  American  people;  however,  the  gross  inequalities  and  injust^ro 
resulting  from  tax  evasion  by  those  most  able  to  pay  and  the  shifting  o^  ^ 
tax  burden  to  those  least  able  to  pay  is  seen  alike  in  connection  with  bjtl 
national  and  local  taxation.    This  is  the  result  of  unequal  and  unjust  tax  \^9% 

The  American  people  have  completely  learned  that  they  are  not  being  tisn^ 
either  fairly  or  honestly.  They  are  demanding  that  the  inequalities,  ahusei.  anl 
injustices  of  our  present  system  of  high-tariff  taxation  shall  be  eliminated  ani 
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tliat  a  new  eystem  of  taxation,  fair  and  equitable,  embracing  a  strictly  revenue- 
tariff  and  an  income  tax  shall  be  devised.  The  experience  of  all  countries  with 
respect  to  every  form  of  taxation  has  resulted  in  the  universal  conclusion  that 
tbe  fairest  and  most  just  of  all  taxes  is  that  which  is  levied  upon  the  citisEen 
aceording  to  ability  to  pay  and  that  this  result  can  best  be  accomplished  by  im« 
posing  a  tax  on  net  incomes. 

The  income-tftx  bill  purports  to  exempt  from  the  tax  individuals 
whose  income  is  $4,000  or  less.  A  Memlber  of  Congress  is  reported 
to  have  stated : 

In  levying  this  direct  tax  upon  Incomes  we  ought  to  rise  above  the  point 
vbere  the  consumption  taxes  now  bear  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mcomes, 
and  we  ought  to  leave  free  and  untaxed  as  a  part  of  the  Income  of  every 
American  citizen  a  sufficient  amount  to  rear  and  support  his  family  accoiMllng 
to  the  American  standard  and  to  educate  his  children.  I  think  It  safe  to  say 
that  no  man  with  the  average  American  family  can  support  that  family  accord- 
ing to  the  proper  American  standard  and  send  his  children  through  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  land  who  does  not  have  a  gross  income  of  $4,008 
per  annum.  And  if  you  would  not  tax  education,  if  you  would  not  retard  the 
development  of  our  people  up  to  the  standaid  at  which  Americans  ought  to 
live,  and  if  you  would  not  doubly  tax  the  poor  upon  whom  these  consumption 
taxes  are  now  levied,  you  must  make  this  exemption  at  about  the  sum  of  |4,000l 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  under  the  pending  bill  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  whose  incomes  are  considerably  less  than  $4,000 
are  taxed,  then  it  would  seem  necessary  either  that  the  bill  be 
amended  or  that  the  statements  of  its  author  as  to  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  be  considerably  revised. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  not  to  exceed  500,000  individuals  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  an  income  tax,  for  the  reason  that  not  to  exceed  that 
number  receive  an  annual  income  in  excess  of  $4,000.  Excluding  in- 
dustrial policyholders  there  are  over  6,000,000  policyholders  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  average  amount  of  insurance  carried  by  them 
is  less  than  $2,500 ;  so  that  it  can  safely  be  stated  that  5,500,000  per- 
sons, receiving  an  income  of  less  than  $4,000,  will  be  taxed  merely 
because  they  hold  life  insurance  policies.  It  will  not  do  to  say  in 
inswer  to  this  that  the  life  insurance  companies  pay  the  1  per  cent 
tax  and  that  the  tax  is  not  paid  by  the  policyholders.  It  may  be  true 
ihat  the  class  of  individuals  referred  to  may  not  be  obliged  to  file  a 
return  tmder  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  thus  may  not  be  assessed 
for  an  income  tax,  but,  as  members  of  an  insurance  company  which 
itself  is  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  out  of  its  funds,  they,  as  such  members, 
ire  the  ones  who  must  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax.  This 
«rill  be  shown  in  the  reduced  "  dividends,"  so  called,  of  the  insurance 
M)iiipanies  which  are  paid  to  policyholders. 

•OINT  m.  THE  UNFAIBNESS  AND  INJUSTICE  OT  THE  TAXATION  OF  LIFE 
INSURANCE  HAS  BEEN  DECLARED  BY  MANY  STATE  INSURANCE  OFFICIALS. 

The  Hon.  Frank  Blake,  superintendent  of  insurance  of  the  State 
>f  Missouri,  in  his  fortjr-first  annual  report  to  Gov.  Hadley^  dated 
Ipril  8,  1910,  in  discussing  the  benefits  of  life  insurance,  said: 

The  business  of  life  insurance  has  assumed  vast  proportions  In  tbe  United 
Glares  fn  the  last  decade.  There  are  perhaps  more  people  interested  in  the 
ipoper  condnet  of  life  insurance  companies  than  in  any  other  one  business, 
or  life  imrarance  is  an  indispengable  incident  to  modern  civilization.  It  is 
a  equaliser  of  good  fortune  and  of  misfortune;  an  incentive  to  thrift,  and 
Mforms  In  a  large'  measure  f\inctions  which  otherwise  would  fall  upon  the 
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State.  This  fact  is  recognized  in  many  foreign  countries  which  have  recently 
enacted  laws  providing  for  old-age  pensions  and  for  governmental  insorance. 
The  growth  of  the  business  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  30  years  baA. 
no  doubt,  reduced  the  number  of  paupers.  In  1880  there  were,  according  to 
statistics,  132  paupers  per  100,000  population,  while  now  there  are  only  101 
to  each  hundred  thousand  population.  Reports  prepared  by' almshouses,  poor- 
houses,  and  orphan  asylums  show  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  Inmate* 
have  ever  carried  life  insurance  or  have  been  the  beneficiaries  thereof. 

The  Hon.  Miles  Lasater,  insurance  commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  in  his  third  annual  report  to  Gov.  Haskell,  under  date  of 
July  1, 1910,  in  discussing  the  benefits  of  life  insurance,  said: 

The  importance  of  life  insurance  can  not  be  overestimated.  *  •  • 
With  the  modem  policy  at  hand,  the  poorest  laborer  can  give  no  legitimate 
excuse  for  not  creating  an  immediate  estate,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  by  the 
payment  of  premiums  for  a  policy  contract  issued  by  companies  whose  ability 
to  pay  is,  in  effect,  no  less  than  that  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  thus 
preserve  the  wife  and  children  from  pauperism  or  a  fate  more  ignominious. 
While  the  man  of  means  and  large  income  can,  by  the  purchase  of  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  contract  issued  by  solveit  and  staple  insurance  companies^ 
provide  for  his  family  an  income  no  less  than  that  now  enjoyed,  and  thos 
maintain  for  them  their  present  station  in  Ufa 

Life  insurance  policies  wiU  directly  prolong  the  lives  of  the  assured  t^ 
relieving  them  of  the  worry  and  care  for  the  future,  while  the  companies 
issuing  the  same  are  continually  devising  ways  and  means  for  the  oonserrB- 
tion  of  the  health  of  their  policyholdera 

Hon.  W.  L.  Clayton,  commission  of  insurance  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  in  his  thirtieth  annual  report  made  for  the  year  ending 
December  13, 1911,  hits  this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  taxes: 

The  receipts  of  this  department  from  license  fees  and  taxes  are  approxlmatdj 
ten  times  the  cost  of  operating  the  department.  As  this  income  is  collected 
under  license  and  not  revenue  laws,  I  believe  that  a  reduction  from  the  2  per 
cent  tax  on  the  gross  premiums  of  insurance  companies  should  be  made  to  I 
per  cent  This  would  still  leave  these  taxes  and  fees  an  income  for  the  depart- 
ment that  would  provide  for  aU  operating  exx)en8es  and  for  any  unforeseen 
f^outingencies  that  might  arise.  I  make  these  recommendations  in  view  ot 
the  fact  that  this  excess  is  a  tax  upon  thrift — the  savings  of  the  Insortef 
public — and  I  believe  it  comee  almost  directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  polky- 
holders.  The  insurance  commlBsioners  in  their  conventions  have  placed  them* 
selves  on  record  as  favoring  a  reduction,  or  at  least  an  equaUzation  of  taiei 
of  insurance  companies  by  the  various  States. 

Hon.  George  E.  Beedle,  commissioner  of  insurance  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  in  his  annual  report  to  Gov.  Davidson,  under  date  of 
August  1,  1907,  in  discussing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
business  of  life  insurance,  said : 

Insurance  has  been  defined  as  the  "  equalization  of  misfortunes,"  **  the  di»> 
tribution  of  losses,"  "the  equalization  of  shocks,"  "the  embodiment  of  the 
divine  command,  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,* "  etc.  But  whatever  be  tbe 
accepted  definition  of  insurance  in  the  abstract,  it  is  a  means  of  distrlbatlaf 
the  losses  or  misfortunes  of  the  individual  over  many.  All  insurance  bosioefs 
is  therefore  in  the  last  analysis  mutual.  Its  successful  operation  la  msde 
possible  only  by  the  combination  of  a  large  number  of  risks  so  as  to  nake  tbc 
annual  cost  fairly  uniform.  If  the  group  is  small  the  losses  are  apt  to  lla^ 
tuate  so  violently  that  the  members  become  discouraged  and  withdraw.  If  tht 
group  is  sufficiently  large  to  strike  a  general  average  the  cost  wiU  be  fialr!; 
uniform  from  year  to  year.  This  is  true  even  in  stock  companies  to  a  lai^ 
extent,  the  stock  being  merely  a  "  bumper  *'  to  deaden  the  ^ocks  in  ^ise  M 
normal  losses  and  to  absorb  the  profits  when  the  experience  is  more  fsTocsMd. 

Some  companies,  however,  are  not  strictly  speaking  stock  companies^  si 
though  they  have  capital  stock.    These  are  the  "  mixed  companies.**    Thej  f^ 
a  fixed  rate  of  dividends  to  the  stockholders  and  divide  the  remainder  of  xht 
profits  among  the  poUcyholders.    Some  companies  of  this  class  also  siStb  tiw 
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policyholders  a  voice  in  the  management  by  giving  them  the  right  to  vote 
for  directors.  There  are  also  some  companies  that  are  called  "  mutual  with 
capital  stock/*  but  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  They  are  essen- 
ially  mixed  companies. 

The  mutnals  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Iiegal  reserve  (level  premium  or  old  line) 
tnd  (2)  assessment  companies.  The  legal  reserve  mutuals  are,  as  far  as  pre- 
ninms  and  contracts  are  concerned,  identical  with  mixed  companies,  the  only 
lifference  being  that  all  the  profits  are  supposed  to  be  divided  among  the  policy- 
lolders.  The  term  "  profits,"  however,  is  a  misnomer.  They  are  more  proi)erly 
peaking  an  overcharge,  which  should  be  returned  to  the  policyholders,  and  this 
eads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  assumptions  on  which  the  premiums  are  based, 
rbe  number  of  deaths  that  will  occur  in  a  certain  group  of  persons  during  a 
'ear  can  be  ascertained  witb  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  if  the  ages  of  the  indl- 
Idaal  members  are  given.  Thus,  according  to  the  American  Experience  Table  of 
ilortality,  out  of  81,822  persons  living  at  the  age  of  35  there  will  be  732  deaths 
luring  the  first  year.  If  each  of  these  were  insured  for  $1,000,  the  amount  of 
osses  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  be  $732,000.  Dividing  this  amount 
»7  81.822,  the  number  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  have  $8.95  as  the 
let  premium  payable  by  each  person  for  an  insurance  of  $1,000  for  one  year, 
^vlded,  however,  that  since  the  premium  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ear  and  the  losses  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  tills  premium  may  be  dis- 
ounted  at  such  rate  as  the  company  assumes  It  can  earn,  say  3  per  cent,  so 
bat  all  the  company  needs  to  collect  from  the  policyholder  at  the  beginning 
t  the  year  is  the  present  value  of  $8.95,  or  $8.69.  This,  then,  is  the  net  pre- 
mium whlcb  is  payable  in  advance.  But  since  no  company  can  be  operated 
rithout  expenses,  there  must  be  added  to  this  $8.69  a  so-called  loading  of,  say, 
5  per  cent,  or  $2.17,  making  the  gross  premium  collected  from  the  policyholder 
ilO.86.  Now,  if  there  are  fewer  deaths  than  assumed,  there  will  be  a  saving 
rliicb  can  be  returned  to  the  policyholder.  Likewise,  If  the  expenses  are  less 
ban  the  amount  assumed,  there  will  be  a  part  of  the  loading  set  free,  and  if 
be  interest  actually  earned  is  higher  than  the  rate  assumed  there  will  be  a  gain 
^)m  excess  interest. 

There  will  therefore  be  savings  from  three  sources ;  for  example : 

Savings  on  mortality $1. 05 

•itcess  interest .  27 

Jain  on  loading .62 

Total  dividend '. 1. 94 

Deducting  the  dividend  from  the  gross  premium  paid  leaves  $8.92  as  the 
tctnal  cost  to  the  policyholder.  The  same  result  could  be  obtained  by  dlscount- 
ng  the  total  death  claims  for  one  year.  The  loading  usually  collected  is  much 
tlgber  than  25  per  cent,  as  here  computed,  because  in  most  policies  the  loading 
B  compDted  on  the  entire  premium  Including  the  Investment  element,  which  Is 
lot  included  in  the  simple  case  of  "  term  insurance  "  described  above. 

The  Hon.  Charles  W.  Barnes,  superintendent  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  in  his  fortieth  annual  report,  to  Gov.  Stubbs,  of  Kansas, 
mder  date  of  May  1,  1910,  in*  relation  to  taxes  upon  insurance 
ompanies,  said: 

You  will  observe  that  the  revenues  of  the  department  are  constantly  Increas- 
lig*  and  that  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  collections  aggregate 
298,423.29.  While  these  fees  come  direct  from  the  Insurance  companies.  It 
9D  not  be  denied  that  it  operates  as  an  additional  charge  upon  the  purchaser 
t  insurance,  and  I  am  of  tiie  opinion  that  the  tax  laws  should  be  revised,  if  not 
atlrely  repealed,  thereby  lessening  the  burden  upon  the  insured.  I  realize,  of 
ooree,  that  the  Insnronce  department  is  the  largest  revenue  producer  in  our 
•tate  government  and  that  the  income  thus  provided  is  an  important  factor,  yet 

question  the  advisability  of  continuing  a  system  of  fees  and  taxes  which 
eposes  such  large  tribute  upon  the  purchasers  of  all  classes  of  insurance,  and 
t  the  same  time  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  Kansas  companies  seeking 
dmission  to  other  States. 
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In  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  1905,  at  page  £7,  it  was  said : 

Under  an  intelligent  system  of  taxation  the  tax  is  placed  upon  the  profit: 
you  do  not  tax  a  loss.  In  the  purely  mutual  company  there  is  no  Boch  word  as 
profit;  the  company  performs  its  functions  with  no  such  object;  in8iiraxu:e  Is 
furnished  at  Its  actual  cost. 

The  theory  which  underlies  the  formation  of  a  purely  mutual  life  hisonnce 
company  is  that  it  is  simply  a  means  for  the  equal  distribution  of  an  inevitab]* 
loss.  Let  us  suppose  a  combination  of  10,  100,  or  100,000  men — the  number  h&s 
no  significance  except  to  produce  an  average — let  us  suppose  each  of  these  meo 
agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  reli^  of  the  families  of  those  who  die— ^o 
restore  to  each  family  that  of  which  it  has  been  deprived,  the  insurable  Talve 
of  its  departed  head.  Elaborate  it,  complicate  it  with  varied  forms  of  poUcteft* 
safeguard  It  with  actuarial  tables  as  you  will,  and  still  the  basic  fact  lemai&A. 
beyond  dispute,  that  each  member  of  a  mutual  company,  by  payment  of  his 
premium,  merely  contributes  that  sum  which  represents  his  share  of  loss.  Tkxs* 
tion  of  this  is  so  much  added  to  the  loss,  or  so  much  subtracted  from  tb^ 
insurance  b^efit.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  Justice^  the  wisdom,  or  e««B 
the  expediency  of  putting  a  tax  upon  a  loss  and  thus  adding  to  its  burdoi. 

Whatever  the  original  intent,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  formation  of  a  matesl 
company  is  to  prevent  the  families  of  its  members  from  becoming  a  ditise 
upon  the  public.  Every  dollar  of  tax  upon  a  mutual  company,  therefore,  anta9»> 
nizes  public  welfare,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  toward  the  defeat  of  this  benefldal 
result 

POINT  IV.  THERE  IS  NOTHING  NOVEL  OR  FAR-FETCHED  IN  OUR  COXTEX- 
TION  THAT  THE  SO-CALLED  "  DIVIDENDS  "  OF  MUTUAL  HFB  INSCBA5CS  I 
COMPANIES   ABE    MERELY  THE   REFUND   OF   AN    OVESCHABGB   AND  kWL  ! 
NOT  IN  ANY  TRUE  SENSE  "  PROFITS  "  OR  "  QAINS.^' 

Under  Point  II  above  we  quoted  from  an  official  declaration  of  thi« 
company  made  nearly  50  years  ago,  the  statement  that  the  dividends 
of  the  company  were  simply  the  restitution  of  surplus  premiums  in 
the  proportions  overpaid  by  each  person.  This  effectuafiy  negative? 
the  statement  which  has  been  maae  that  it  is  an  afterthought  upon 
the  part  of  life  insurance  companies  to  claim  that  their  so-cailed 
"dividends"  are  essentially  and  fundamentally  different  from  the 
dividends  of  an  ordinary  stock  corporation,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  earn  a  dividend  upon  capital  invested  in  a  busines&  It  must  be 
apparent  to  anyone  who  candidly  considers  the  matter  that  the 
"  dividends  "  of  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  are  in  their  nature 
entirely  analogous  to  the  dividends  and  interest  paid  by  a  mutual 
savings  bank.  Neither  form  of  institution  is  engaged  in  business  to 
make  money. 

The  income  tax  law  of  1894  as  well  as  previous  acts  expressk 
exempted  mutual  life  insurance  companies  £rom  income  tax.  Thi^ 
was  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
panies are  inherently  differentiated  from  corporations  engaged  in 
business  for  profit. 

The  judicial  decisions  quoted  from  in  Point  II  above  show  that  tbf 
courts  have  for  many  years,  and  long  prior  to  the  enactment  of  th^ 
Federal  corporation  tax  law  of  1909,  luily  understood  the  true  nacai>f 
of  mutual  life  insurance  "  dividends "  and  "  surplus," 

In  view  of  the  considerations  above  set  forth,  the  Mutual  life  In- 
surance Co.  of  New  York  earnestly  urges  that  the  pending  bill  t* 
amended  as  suggested  in  amendment  No.  1,  entirely  exempting  life 
insurance  companies  conducted  on  the  mutual  plan  from  an  inconse 
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ttz.  In  tke  event  that  a  total  exemption  is  not  conceded  it  is  urged 
that  amendment  No.  2,  suggested  above,  be  adopted,  permitting  the 
deduction  of  all  abatements  of  premiums — ^^  dividends,''  so  called-' 
from  the  taxable  ineome  of  such  companies. 
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May  26, 1913. 

A  MEMOKANmTM  OF  Keasons  Why  Lifk  Insurance  Q)nducted  on 
THE  MuTUAi.  Plan  Shotjld  be  Exemft  Under  the  Pending 
Inoome-Tax  Law.  * 

the  problem. 

One  of  the  great  problems  confronting  the  statesmen  of  every 
country  is  how  to  make  provision  for  the  socially  inefficient — the  de- 
pendent class.  This  class  is  large  and  relatively  increasing  in  every 
considerable  and  highly  organized  modem  State.  It  is  the  product 
of  many  causes.  ^  Familiar  causes  are  lack  of  early  opportunity,  lads 
of  sound  education,  insanitary  and  vicious  surrounain^,  the  injus- 
tice of  the  rich  and  strong,  accidents,  transmitted  viciousness,  and 
war.  Causes  more  unfamiliar  and  less  iinderstood  are  industrial  up- 
heavals by  which  men  who  have  been  trained  as  specialists  are  thrown 
out  of  employm^it  and  can  not  fit  themselves  to  new  conditions,  and 
premature  death.  ^ 

Thijs  dependent  class,  which  is  large,  and  the  product  of  all  these 
causes,  must  be  supported  and  cared  for  by  society  at  large.  Society 
gives  this  support  grudgingly,  imperfectly,  tardily,  ana  frequently 
unwisely.  The  thrifty  and  efScient  section  of  the  community  bears 
the  buroen.    The  burden  takes  the  form  of  taxation. 

The  problem  is  not  merely  how  most  justly  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  dependent  class,  nor  how  to  expend 
it  wi^y  after  it  has  been  raised,  it  is  that  and  more  than  that.  In 
addition  the  problem  is  how  relatively  to  decrease  the  number  of 
those  who  are  socially  ineflScient.  The  old  adage  of  the  value  of  an 
ounce  of  prevention  was  never  more  applicable  than  right  here.  Any 
social  or  civic  scheme  which  strongly  and  profoundly  reaches  the 
problem  through  this  avenue  of  approach  is  worthy  of  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  statesman  ana  legislator. 

HOW  LIFE  INSURANCE  HEl#PS  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM. 

Amongst  the  forces  which  work  most  powerfully  in  a  preventive 
ray,  perhaps  the  first  in  order  is  pubbc  education.  Our  system 
builds  up  society  and  eliminates  the  familiar  causes  which  crowd  the 
ranks  ox  the  dependent  class.  To  secure  this  every  community  taxes 
itself  heavily  and  gladly.  There  is  practically  no  division  of  opinion 
IS  to  the  wisdom  of  tms  program  and  its  value  to  the  State.  But, 
issumin^  that  a  community  is  soundly  and  wisely  educated,  that  it  is 
neither  ignorant  nor  vicious,  that  it  has  inherited  neither  criminal 
Instincts  nor  a  false  political  philosophy,  still  a  large  part  of  the 
problem  remains  unsolved. 
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The  fear  of  death  is  universal.  That  fear  has  to  do  with  this  life, 
as  well  as  with  the  life  to  come.  It  terrorizes  men,  not  alone  because 
of  what  may  happen  to  them  hereafter  but  because  of  what  mar 
happen  to  people  dependent  on  them  here  and  now.  A  study  of  the 
dependent  class  shows  how  well-grounded  this  fear  is.  The  ranks 
of  that  class  are  constantly  swelled  by  the  admission  of  women  and 
children  forced  to  join  it  because  the  plans  of  the  husband  and  father, 
who  may  have  been  a  patriotic  and  industrious  citizen,  have  been 
shattered,  his  earning  power  destroyed,  and  their  support  withdrawn 
through  his  premature  death. 

Life  insurance  on  the  mutual  plan  is  a  device  through  cooperation 
by  means  of  which,  at  net  cost,  the  earning  power  destroyed  may  be 
measurably  restored,  the  broken  plans  reconstructed,  the  wife  and 
children  not  only  kept  from  the  dependent  class  but  the  children 
prepared  and  equipped  to  meet  their  obligations  as  members  of  tbt 
efficient  and  producmg  class. 

Life  insurance  becomes  effective  in  solving  the  problem,  powerfully 
effective,  before  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  supplies  U>  a  man^s 
dependents  some  equivalent  for  the  earning  power  which  death  has 
destroyed.  It  reaches  society  first  through  its  effect  upon  the  man 
himself. 

There  is  nothing  so  demoralizing  as  fear.  Nothing  will  demoralise 
an  army  so  quickly  as  the  expectation  that  it  may  be  fired  on  at 
any  moment  from  an  unlocated  spjot.  In  order  to  fight  an  enemj 
efficiently  that  enemy  must  be  definitely  located.  No  man  can  decide 
to  insure  his  life  without  bringing  himself  squarely  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  he  must  die.  Every  mtfn  knows  this,  out  some,  knowing 
it,  fear  it,  and  others,  knowing  it,  face  it.  The  man  who  insures 
his  life  faces  it.  When  he  insures  his  life  the  fear  of  death,  which 
oppresses  him  because  of  what  may  happen  to  his  familv  after  be 
is  gone,  is  conquered.  He  has  located  his  great  enemy.  Life  insur- 
ance, therefore,  makes  him  a  more  efficient  citizen.  He  does  more 
and  better  work  while  living,  because  he  is  conscious  that  he  himself 
has  paid  the  price  of  a  contract  which  will  keep  his  family  out  of  the 
dependent  class,  even  if  he  dies  prematurely. 

TAXATION. 

All  types  of  insurance  are  taxed,  by  the  States  and  by  the  FedenI 
Government.  Life  insurance,  whether  conducted  for  mutual  benefit 
and  protection  or  for  profit,  is  already  taxed  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  other  business  enterprises: 

(a)  By  the  States. — The  various  States  now  tax  the  properties 
which  represent  the  security  in  which  life  insurance  has  invested  in 
funds  just  as  it  taxes  all  other  property;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  they 
levy  on  the  average  somewhere  near  2  per  cent  upon  the  capital 
annually  invested  by  the  insured.  This  represents  a  total  taken  hj 
the  States  from  all  classes  of  insurance  of  about  $17,000,000  a  year, 
and  a  total  taken  from  members  of  life  insurance  companies  of  some- 
thing over  $10,000,000  a  year. 

(b)  By  the  Federal  Oovemment. — ^The  Federal  Government  now 
takes  from  life  insurance  companies,  under  what  is  known  as  the  cor- 
poration  tax,  1  per  cent  on  their  net  incomes.  The  total  taken  in  this 
way  must  exceed  $1,500,000  a  year. 
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THE  FENDING  INCOME-TAX  BILL. 


The  pending  bill  apparently  aims  directly  to  continue  in  its  text 
le  tax  which  the  existing  corporation  tax  imposes.  As  it  lies  before 
le  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  bill  taxes  what  are  mistakenly 
illed  "  dividends  "  paid  to  members  of  mutual  companies.  It  levies 
lis  tax,  although  our  own  Federal  court  has  declared  that  such 
jturns  under  the  corporation  tax  used  in  the  abatement  of  future 
remiums  are  not  "  dividends " ;  although  the  law  lords  of  Eng- 
ind,  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Styles, 
eclared  that  such  payments  were  not  dividends;  and  although  the 
ighest  authority  in  France,  under  their  income  tax,  declared  that 
lese  returns  were  not  taxable,  because  the  institution  was  mutual. 

HT  UFB  INSURANCE  DONE  ON  THE  MUTUAL  PLAN  SHOULD  NOT  BE  TAXED 

AT  ALL. 

Such  enterprises  should'not  be  taxed  at  all,  because  they  work  most 
Dwerfully  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  which  every  State 
)nstantly  faces.  To  tax  them  is  to  levy  a  tax  on  a  tax.  To  tax  them 
to  pt]nish  individuals  for  effectively  doing  the  very  thing  the  State 
preparing  to  do  when  it  levies  a  tax.  To  tax  them  is  worse  than 
unishing  mrift;  it  is  bur<dening  small  savings  which  are  impressed 
ith  an  unequaled  social  efficiency ;  and  social  efficiency  means  a  de- 
base in  the  dependent  class.  Life  insurance  answers  the  question 
hether  or  not  a  man  will  live  long  enough  to  provide  for  his  family, 
hat  is  one  of  the  grave  problems  of  all  society,  and,  so  far  as  money 
til  represent  a  man's  productive  power,  the  calamity  that  otherwise 
ippens  when  a  man  cues  prematurely  is  vastly  minimized.  Life  in- 
irance  cultivates  the  fimaamental  principles  of  self-respect  and  in- 
ividual  responsibility  which  underlie  every  successful  self-govern- 
\s  community. 

Life  insurance  prevents  social  defaults  through  premature  death, 
hich  are  as  disastrous  to  society  and  frequently  as  dishonorable  as 
lose  which  occur  in  banking  and  general  business. 
Life  insurance  takes  money  otherwise  unrelated — and  possibly 
)blile — associates  it,  and  then  meets  the  demands  for  capital  of  a 
ipidly  developing  society.  The  great  principle  in  modern  industrial 
id  civic  development  is  that  the  earning  power  of  unborn  genera- 
ls is  constantly  offered  as  security  for  money  which  must  be  spent 
)w.  The  scattered,  otherwise  unrelated,  and  financially  unimportant 
embers  of  a  great  life  insurance  company,  by  their  cooperation  and 
«  capital  which  they  are  obliged  to  assemble,  buy  these  securities 
id  thereby  forward  the  great  plan  of  modern  civilization. 
Life  insurance  is  a  financial  educator  for  millions  of  people,  a 
inker  that  can  not  be  ruined  through  panic,  and  who  nevertheless 
lows  every  depositor  to  draw  at  anj  time,  even  in  panic  times,  to 
e  extent  of  his  individual  cash  credit. 

Life  insurance  transforms  business  into  a  constructive  sociology, 
adopts  a  great  statesmanlike  plan  and  makes  the  individual  an 
fective  part  of  it. 

Against  the  encroachments  of  the  dependent  class  it  makes  the  indi- 
dual  definitely  efficient.    Under  our  form  of  government  every  in- 
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dividual  has  a  certain  civic  responsibility  which  most  individoab 
shirk  with  distressing  results.  Under  the  Aan  of  life  insurance  every 
individual  has  a  demiite  responsibilit j  wnich  he  may  not  riurk,  or, 
if  he  does,  he  leaves  something  with  his  associates  through  what  lift 
has  alreadv  done,  which  in  a  degree  is  a  compensation  for  his  default 

Some  of  the  above  reasons  could,  in  a  measure,  thou^  not  in  tk 
same  W8^,  be  assigned  why  other  kinds  of  business  mould  not  be 
taxed.  They  are  recited  here  not  because  they  in  themselves  justifr 
the  exemption  of  life  insurance,  but  because  they  buttvess  the  ceDtnl 
the  ^reat  reason,  viz : 

Life  insurance  practically  eliminates  the  panic  caused  by  prani- 
ture  death. 

This  service  alone  is  practically  worth  more  to  the  State  as  a  con- 
tribution from  the  people  who  render  it  than  the  product  of  any  tu 
laid  on  any  section  of  the  community  either  by  the  Fedieral  Govoi- 
ment  or  by  the  States. 

WHY  DO  LBGISLATURES  SO  FSBSISTBNTLY  TAX  LIFE  IKSUBAliCI. 

The  committee  on  insurance  law  of  the  American  Bar  AaBOcittioD 
reported  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

We  have  not  in  tbXn  year  of  s^race  1907  risen  above  tiie  idea  tliat  BOiwr  ^ 
slglit  belongs  to  him  who  can  get  hold  of  it  and, keep  It  and  kee^  oat  •<  Jiil- 

And  again: 

And  so  it  is  that  these  immense  sums  of  money  in  sight  liave  been  re^aried 
as  spoils  ♦  *  •  by  a  number  of  State  legislatures  which,  with  little  kuowV 
edge  and  less  scruple,  have  treated  as  legitimate  loot  these  moneys  retsed  )? 
voluntary  taxation  to  provide  against  disaster  and  calamity.  •  •  *  Tkt 
individual  who  misappropriates  trust  funds  deserves  censure  and  pnninhmwl 
but  it  Is  Just  as  dishonest  to  steal  under  the  protection  of  law  as  wtthoat  tt: 
it  Is  just  as  dishonest  for  the  State  to  lay  unholy  hands  on  trust  funds  u  f^ 
an  individual,  and  the  States  commit  a  monstrous  injustice  when  thej  sek. 
even  partially,  to  maintain  themselves  by  legislative  raids  upon  trost  faod^ 
Moreover,  it  is  the  climax  of  cowardice  to  commit  extortions  in  ttie  najoe  of  tU 
police  power,  but  most  of  them  are  doing  it,  and  thus  they  commit  the  identlcil 
offense  which  they  condemn  and  punish  in  the  individual. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  average  man — no ;  not  easy  even  for  tb? 
average  statesman — to  understand  that  ^eat  accumulations  of  moo^ 
may  be  beneficent,  beneficent  not  only  m  purpose  but  beneficent  la 
practice. 

Possibly  the  report  of  the  bar  association  committee  was  a  littk 
severe,  but  every  legislator  knows  the  temptation  of  "money  ifi 
sight ''  when,  as  a  member  of  a  legislative  body,  he  is  faced  with  tk 
necessity  of  securing  the  revenue  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  w 
government. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  man^  even  in  tb* 
mind  of  some  statesmen,  to  look  with  hostility  upon  any  great  locu- 
mulation  of  capital.  The  disposition  is  to  wonder  wfaemer  it  b«* 
been  honestly  assembled;  whether  it  has  been  honestly  managM* 
whether  it  is  not  trying  to  oppress  somebody  in  some  way ;  whiftfct' 
it  is  not  being  used  to  get  more  than  justice  for  its  owners.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here  into  an  analysis  of  why  this  conditi<m  of  min<J 
exists.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  it  does  exist.  This  is  undoubtoilj 
onq  reason  why  legislatures  are  disposed  to  seek  some  reason  for  ttf- 
ing  the  accumulations  of  life  insurance. 
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The  two  chief  reasons  for  taxing  life  insurance  offered  while  this 
bill  was  pending  in  the  House  were : 

That  tnere  are  profits  in  life  insurance  even  when  done  on  the  mu- 
^al  plan; 

That  it  is  a  business  enterprise  and  should  be  taxed  like  any  other 
!m$ines8  enterprise. 

Both  of  the  allegations  must  be  answered. 

There  are  no  profits  in  mutual  life  insurance.  There  can  be  none. 
Ifen  do  njot  assemble  for  cooperation  in  a  mutual  institution  in  order 

0  make  vaaney.  They  are  facing  the  grim  problem  of  death.  Their 
primary  impulse  is  to  provide  for  their  families.  It  is  so  nearly 
bue  that  it  can  be  stated  as  a  broad  proposition  that  no  healthy  man 
jver  voluntarily  insures  his  life.  As  an  mvestment  it  is  unattractive, 
rhc  insurant  raows  that  he  may  never  see  a  dollar  of  the  money  he 
s  paying  in;  he  knows  imder  most  forms  of  insurance  that  he  will 
lee,  if  he  lives,  only  a  part  of  the  mone^  he  has  paid  in ;  he  knows 
hat  under  the  most  expensive  form  of  insurance  he  will  receive,  if 
^  lives,  a  small  return  on  his  capital  at  best,  less  than  he  believes  he 
:odd  realize  if  he  had  invested  his  money  otherwise.  "  But,"  some 
)ne  says,  "  these  great  assets  do  earn  money ;  thev  do  produce  an  in- 
N)me,"  Yes;  that  is  true.  They  have  to.  But  that  does  not  change 
he  purpose  to  which  this  money  is  dedicated,  and  it  does  not  change 
ihe  fact  that  it  is  not  a  business  enterprise.  It  may  be  illustratra 
iiis  way : 

The  plan  is  to  insure  a  man's  life  at  net  cost.  How  shall  we  arrive 
It  the  net  cost  t  Shall  we  await  the  stroke  of  fate  and  after  a  man 
s  dead  make  an  assessment  upon  our  members  and  thereby  arrive 
It  net  cost?  That  has  been  tried  countless  times,  and,  in  the  end,  has 
ilways  failed.  The  companies  that  are  taxed  by  this  bill  do  not 
jroceed  on  that  program.  They  first  adopt  a  recognized  table  of 
Dortality,  assume  that  they  can  earn  a  stated  rate  of  interest  through 

1  long  period  of  time,  and  from  those  two  factors  figure  out  a  prem- 
um  to  which  they  add  a  margin  for  expenses.  Assume,  for  illus- 
ration,  that  the  premium  called  for  is  $80,  that  being  the  nearest 
ipproximation  that  a  company  can  make  and  be  sure  that  it  is  large 
nough ;  but  the  company  knows  it  will  need  $100  in  order  to  insure 
hat  life,  and  it  assumes  that  on  the  average  it  will  earn  $20  on  each 
wch  payment;  in  other  words,  that  the  net  cost  of  insurance  in  that 
ase  will  be  $100.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  finds,  when  its  figures 
ife  made  up,  that  not  ^uite  as  many  people  died  as  the  company 
issmned;  a  little  more  interest  was  earned  than  was  assumed;  ex- 
)en9es  were  a  little  less  than  assumed.  Out  of  all  these  factors  there 
s,  between  the  net  cost  finally  arrived  at  and  the  money  the  com- 
Miny  has  in  hand,  a  difference  of  $10,  and  that  money  is  in  due  course 
landed  back  to  the  man.  That  is  not  profits.  It  is  the  man's  own 
aoney,  which  the  company  ^ves  back  because  experience  has  shown 
hat  the  payment  made  was  m  excess  of  the  company's  actual  needs ; 
n  other  words,  by  returning  this  excess,  the  company  balances  the 
ocount  with  the  policyholder  to  that  date  and  reduces  his  premium 
myment  to  the  actual  cost  of  insurance.  And  if  it  were  profits,  it 
•oght  not  to  be  taxed.  It  ought  not  to  be  taxed  because  it  is  not  the 
»atgrowth  of  a  business  enterprise,  on  attempt  to  make  money,  but 
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an  important  part  of  the  progi'am  by  which  this  man  has  sought  at 
net  cost  to  protect  his  f  amuy  and  to  protect  the  State. 

Another  fact  which  even  highly  intelligent  men  do  not  readily 
understand  is,  Why  is  it  necessary  for  life  insurance  companies  to 
accumulate  such  large  sums  of  money  ?  A  simnle  illustration  of  the 
law  which  compels  this  accumulation  is  that  oi  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
an  issue  of  bonds.  That  process  is  very  weU  understood.  Everybody 
understands  that  a  tax  on  all  personal  and  real  property  must  be 
levied  sufficient  to  provide  current  interest  and  a  further  sum  whick 
put  aside  year  by  year  and  earning  a  given  rate  of  interest,  will  it 
the  end  of  a  de^mte  period  of  time,  say  20  years,  equal  the  whole 
amount  of  the  bond  issue.  By  that  process,  the  municipality  or  St&tf 
which  puts  out  bonds  makes  an  honest  provision  for  their  redemption 
at  maturity.  If  now  a  life  insurance  company  has  outstanding  coo^ 
tracts  (bonds)  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000,000,  it  must  have  a  definite 
and  certain  program  by  which  it  will  sometime,  if  not  all  at  one  time. 
have  $2,000,000,000  in  hand.  Its  bonds  mature  serially,  and  not  til 
at  one  time.  Thev  mature  through  mortality,  through  the  maturisj 
of  endowments,  tlirough  their  surrender  according  to  the  contract 
rights  of  the  holder  of  each  bond.  But  as  the  company  charges  a  lertl 
premium,  which  represents  more  than  the  insurance  costs  at  the  tim 
a  person  insures  his  life,  and  less  than  the  insurance  costs  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  it  makes  the  accumulation  of  this  sinking  fund  absolutely 
necessary.  Indeed,  there  is  no  State  in  the  United  States,  having  acj] 
thing  that  pretends  to  be  an  insurance  department,  which  has  n' 
written  in  its  statutes  a  provision  which  compels  these  aocumulati 
and  which  says  that  in  their  absence  a  company  is  insolvent 
therefore,  -a  company  is  efficient,  if  it  expands  its  membership,  if  ^ 
obligations  (bonds)  aggregate  great  sums  it  must  in  due  course,  n 
order  to  be  solvent,  have  great  sums  in  hand. 

WHAT  UFE  INgUBAKCE   HAS  DONS. 

Without  further  analyzing  the  benefits  which  life  insurance  btf 
conferred  as  a  factor  in  sociology,  without  attempting  to  measurt 
its  value  to  society  in  the  fear  that  it  takes  out  of  a  man's  h<'iti 
without  estimating  what  it  contributes  to  industrial  and  miinicip 
development,  through  its  power  to  purchase  securities,  let  us  ««• 
sider  one  or  two  facts : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  that  the  GovemiB«J^ 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  will  pay  in  pensions  SK*^* 
000,0(X).  That  is  all  raised  by  taxation.  It  is  all  money  spent  ^ 
remedy  mistakes  which  society  has  made.  That  expenditure  m?! 
remedies  nothing.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  with  a  bad  ;^ 
In  the  year  1912,  three  companies  in  New  York  City  alcme  paid  b»^ 
to  their  policyholders  in  actual  cash  more  than  $178,000,000.  'p^ 
companies  reporting  to  the  New  York  department  paid  their  poH*? 
holders  during  that  year  over  $419,000,000  in  cash.  This  moKJ 
was  all  applied  to  the  preventive  side  of  the  problem.  It  was  f*^* 
000,000  applied  directly  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  ali^**^^ 
referred  to ;  that  is,  how  to  keep  people  out  of  the  dependent  fl^^ 
There  was  not  much  discussion  about  that  $419,000,000;  few  pe«>f* 
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outside  the  beneficiaries  and  the  companies,  knew  anything  about 
it  It  was  not  the  product  of  public  taxation.  And  yet  no  money 
was  paid  out  for  any  purpose  during  the  year  which  was  sociologi- 
cally as  efficient.  It  solved  a  lot  of  legislative  problems  in  advance. 
It  was  an  individual  product  and  represented  the  work  of  self- 
dependence  and  self-respect. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  Government  we  have  paid  in  pen- 
sions the  enormous  total  of  $4,383,000,000.  From  1862  to  1911, 
inclusive,  the  life  companies  reporting  to  the  State  of  New  York 
alone  paid  back  to  their  policyholders  in  cash  $5,780,000,000.  In  50 
years  this  great  plan  has  collected  and  applied  to  a  preventive  and 
beneficent  purpose  $1,400,000,000  more  than  the  Government  has 
applied  to  a  merelv  corrective  purpose  in  135  years.  Both  sums 
were  the  product  of  taxation.  One  was  the  product  of  public  taxa- 
tion ;  the  other  the  product  of  private  taxation.  The  private  taxa- 
tion was  real  taxation;  it  was  better  and  wiser  taxation  than  that 
used  by  the  State,  but  it  was  a  tax  and  not  a  business  enterprise- 
It  did  not  at  any  point  produce  profits  which  should  be  again  taxed. 

WHAT  UTE  INSURANCB  IS  PREPARED  TO  DO. 

At  the  close  of  1912,  37  companies  reporting  to  the  New  York 
State  insurance  department  had  in  their  several  sinking  funds  in 
preparation  to  meet  their  maturing  obligations  $4,137,000,000. 
These  same  companies,  including  industrial  insurance,  had  outstand- 
ing obligations  (bonds)  approximating  $17,000,000,000.  In  other 
words,  they  have  arranged  definitely  to  collect  and  distribute  in  this 
highly  beneficent  and  preventive  and  useful  way  $17,000,000,000. 
The  $4,137,000,000  in  hand  is  only  slightlv  in  excess  of  what  the  law 
says  they  must  have  at  this  time  to  be  solvent.  This  $17,000,000,000 
does  not  include  the  billions  promised  by  the  fratemals.  The  total 
guaranties  (bonds)  of  responsible  companies  plus  the  promises  of 
the  fratemals  aggregate  $27,000,000,000.  What  other  department  of 
society  or  what  plan  of  government  has  pledged  to  a  beneficent  and 
preventive  service  anything  to  compare  with  this  as  a  force  in  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem? 

That  these  figures  are  large  does  not  prove  that  they  are  not  benefi- 
cent. They  are  beneficent.  They  should  not  be  taxed  at  all  beyond 
«Fhat  will  repay  the  State  for  the  expense  of  an  efficient  supervision, 

THE  CLEAB  INJUSTICES  OF  THE  PENDING  BlUi. 

There  is  something  still  to  be  said  to  the  man  who  nevertheless 
iiisists  that  life  insurance  on  the  mutual  plan  should  be  taxed. 

Of  course,  any  tax  that  a  mutual  company  pays  ultimately  be- 
comes a  tax  on  persons.  In  a  mutual  company  no  one  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  can  pay  a  tax.  That  is  obvious.  In  the  end, 
Jierefore,  the  bill  entirely  ignores  the  fundamental  provision  which 
says  that  incomes  under  $4,000  shall  not  be  taxed.  Not  10  per  cent 
>f  the  policyholders  in  companies  operating  on  the  mutual  plan  have 
ncomes  of  $4,000. 

Moreover,  the  bill  itself  lays  down  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
'ontended  for  herein,  viz,  that  life  insurance  done  on  the  mutual 
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plan  should  be  exempt.  The  bill  presents  a  Icmg  list  of  exemptioBfr— 
iraternal  orders,  beneficial  orders,  religious  orders,  builduig  aad 
loan  associations,  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  mutual  saviDgs 
banks,  mutual  cemetery  associations,  etc. — all  because  they  pay  no 
part  of  their  net  income  to  any  stockholder.  Every  reason  wnich  is 
valid  for  them  is  equally  valid  for  the  great  mutual  companies— more 
valid^  because  the  standard  companies  render  collateral  services  of 
first  importance  which  the  institutions  exempted  under  this  bill  do 
not  render  and,  in  the  nature  of  thin^,  can  not  render. 

The  biU  therefore  is  inconsistent  with  itself. 

It  says  that  institutions  operating  on  mutual  principles  shall  be 
exempt,  and  then  it  denies  that  exempti(»i  to  the  most  important 
part  of  the  business  dcme  on  that  principle. 

It  says,  too,  that  incomes  under  $4,000  shall  not  be  taxed,  and  then 
it  proceeds  to  tax  a  man,  however  anall  his  income,  merely  becaoff 
he  has  insured  his  life. 

CONCLUSION. 

Therefore  the  provision  of  the  income-tax  law  of  1894  with  regard 
to  life  insurance  on  the  mutual  plan  should  be  embodied  in  the  pend- 
ing  bill — 

First.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  business  and  its  relation  to 
society;  and 

Second.  Because  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  bill  itself. 

Eespectfully  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Sixty-third  Congress. 


CHAMBEB    OF    CGIDCEBCE,    BAYGNKE,    H.    J.,    BT    HABOU)    C.    8TIVSV8, 

SECBETABT. 

Bayonnb,  N.  J.,  May  tf,  191S. 

To  the  President^  House  of  Representatives^  and  Senate  of  the  Vniid 
States. 

HoNORABiiE  Sirs:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  B»- 

{ronne,  N.  J.^  consisting  of  practical  men  working  daily,  and  regard- 
ess  of  political  affiliations  and  beliefs,  regard  the  proposed  income 
tax  with  disfavor,  and  beg  to  memorialize  you,  through  our  repre- 
sentatives, to  amend,  modify,  or  reconstruct  the  proposed  tax  la^ 
so  that  the  objectionable  features  of  the  tax  may  be  eliminated. 

We  have  the  following  objections  to  the  income-tax  clause  of 
H.  R.  10  as  now  before  Congress:  (a)  It  is  inquisitorial;  (h)  it  in- 
volves complicated  bookkeeping  and  elaborate  reports;  («?)  it  will 
lay  every  man  open  to  suspicion  of  being  a  tax  dodger,  probabh 
not  without  some  reason;  {a)  it  violates  fimdamentally  the  prayer. 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ";  («)  no  standard  method  of  account- 
ing clearly  defining  what  such  terms  as  "  profit "  or  "  income  "^  mem 
has  yet  been  accepted  by  financiers  and  accountants  generally;  (f' 
some  persons  keep  no  accounts  at  all;  {g)  any  man  could  ne^l^*- 
his  books  or  lose  them  and  even  special  supplementary  procceoinc? 
could  not  determine  with  any  deffree  of  accuracy  the  income  of  fuch 
a  man;  (A)  it  makes  it  too  easy  tor  a  man  to  be  adjudged  a  criiniwi- 
although  he  may  have  no  criminal  intent. 
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We  are  willing  to  pay  our  share  of  the  Federal  expenses,  but  would 
like  to  do  it  without  much  trouble  and  free  from  suspicion. 

We  believe  that  corporations  who  have  to  make  elaborate  return^ 
to  their  stockholders  can  be  accurately  and  unequivocally  taxed  at 
the  source,  previous  to  disbursement  on  their  declared  dividends  and 
on  all  interest  payments. 

We  believe  that  a  stamp  tax  on  checks,  notes,  and  bills  of  exchange 
might  be  devised  that  would  reach  all  and  tax  incomes  with  substan- 
tial accuracy  and  without  prying  into  a  man's  private  business  or 
without  requiring  any  questionable  calculations  or  perjury. 

Augustus  Smith, 

GSORGE   CaRRAGAN, 

Committee. 

Approved  and  ordered  sent  to  Representatives  in  Congress  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  By  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  city  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  May  1,  1913. 

[seal.]  H.  C.  Stevens,  Secretary. 
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nroToir,  b.  c,  by  elliot  h.  ooodwih,  oeheeal  secbetaby. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  12^  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dbab  Sir:  We  respectfully  ask  that  your  committee  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  which  will  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  income  tax  in  section  2  of  said  bill  commercial 
organizations  not  organized  for  profit. 

raragraph  G  of  section  2  in  providing  that  the  income  tax  shall 
apply  to  corporations,  joint-stock  companies  or  associations,  and 
insurance  companies,  makes  specific  exemption  from  the  tax  in  the 
case  of  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural  organizations,  mutual 
savings  banks,  fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  domestic  building  and 
loan  associations,  cemetery  companies,  corporations  or  associations 
organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  or  educa- 
tional purposes,  no  part  of  the  net  income  of  which  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or  individual. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  omission  of  civic  and  commercial 
organizations  from  the  list  of  associations  that  are  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  tax  was  due  to  inadvertence,  not  intention.  This  would  indeed 
seem  to  be  an  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a  reading  of  the  income-tax 
.<«ction  as  a  whole  and  the  list  of  organizations  having  similar  pur- 
poses which  are  to  be  exempt  from  its  provisions.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  civic  and  commercial  organizations  are  not  subject  to  the 
corporation  tax  established  by  the  tariff  act  of  August  5, 1909,  as  sec- 
tion 38  of  that  act  provided  that  the  tax  should  apply  to  "  evenr  cor- 
poniti<m,  joint-stock  company,  or  association  organized  for  profit  and 
having  a  capital  stock  represented  by  shares.'' 

Certain  persons  have  stated  it  as  their  belief  that  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations  would  not  be  subject  to  the  tax  because  included 
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in  the  classification  of  corporations  or  associations  "  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  or  educational  pur- 
poses," and  that  this  may  account  for  their  omission  as  specificall^r 
exempt.  In  this  event,  however,  we  desire  to  urge  upon  the  committee 
our  belief,  based  upon  a  consideration  of  cases,  that  the  civic  and 
commercial  organizations  could  not  be  held  to  be  ^  organized  and  op> 
erated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  or  educational  purposes.^ 
Whether  the  omission  of  commercial  organizations  not  organized 
for  profit  from  the  list  of  those  exempt  from  the  income  tax  was 
intentional  or  not,  we  submit  that  they  should  be  exempted  from  the 
tax.  The  commercial  organization  of  the  present  day  is  not  organized 
for  selfi^  purposes,  and  performs  broad  patriotic  and  civic  func- 
tions. Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pot^it  forces  in  each  conununit j 
for  the  improvement  of  physical  and  social  conditions*  While  its 
original  reason  for  being  is  commercial  advancement,  it  is  not  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  advantage  to  the  individual,  but  in  the  broad  sense  of 
building  up  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  community  as  a  whol^ 
and  with  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  facts  that  busmess  can  not 
permanently  prosper  at  the  expense  of  other  classes,  and  that  what  if 
expended  in  improving  the  city  in  which  it  is  situated  and  the  condi- 
tions of  its  inhabitants  will  inevitably  redound  to  the  benefit  of  its 
commercial  interests. 

Such  organizations,  therefore,  bear  a  relation  to  the  conununitje? 
in  which  they  are  situated  similar  to  those  of  savings  banks,  chari- 
table and  educational  associations,  to  the  upbuilding  of  which  they 
devote  considerable  attention  and  money,  and  others  whose  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  is  provided  for  in  the  bill.  To  tax  their  income 
or  the  surplus  of  their  resources  over  expenditures  at  the  end  of  a 
calendar  year  is  simply  to  lessen  their  ability  for  public  usefulne^^ 
The  business  men  who  make  up  their  membership  are  subject  to  the 
tax.  The  dues  that  they  pay  annually  to  these  associations  perform- 
ing services  which  are  in  the  main  of  a  public  character  are  in  « 
sense  a  tax. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  respectfully  ask  that  your  committer 
amend  the  bill  by  inserting  "  commercial  organizations  not  organize*! 
for  profit "  in  the  list  of  corporations  and  associations  in  paragrapi 
G  that  are  to  be  exempt  from  the  income  tax.  A  formal  brief  cover 
ing  the  leffal  points  involved  will  be  filed  with  your  committee  in  the 
next  few  days. 

(On  May  14,  1913,  the  following  additional  communication  vi« 
filed  with  the  committee:) 

Memorandum  of  the  Chamber  of  Commebce  of  the  Uihted  Statss  or  Amesic^ 
ON  Its  Request  fob  EbcEMFTioN  of  Gommebcial  Obqanisations  rot  Oita^ 

IKED  fob  PbOFIT  FBOM  THE  PbOVISIONS  OF  THE  INCOME  TaX  OoNTAIHED  IB  TSf 

Tariff  Bill  now  Befobe  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

May  14,  191U 
At  page  840  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  May  1,  1913,  a  member  of  ^ 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  Is  reported  to  have  said.  **Ia^* 
agricultural,  charitable,  and  other  organizations  and  societies  exempt  m^ 
the  present  corporation-tax  law  are  likewise  exempt  from  taxation  and^r  f!** 
proposed  measure," 

It  is  submitted  that  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  organisations  ^sesop- 
under  the  corporation-tax  law  will  not  be  exempt  under  the  wording  of  tl^ 
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ropoMl  tor  an  Inoome  tax  as  It  paraed  tbe  House.  To  come  under  ttae  corpora- 
oa-tax  law  a  ** corporation,  Joint-stock  company,  or  association**  (1)  had  to 
e  organised  for  profit,  (2)  liad  to  have  a  capital  stock  represented  by  shares, 
ud  (3)  had  to  be  engaged  in  business;  furthermore,  the  subject  of  the  tax 
aB  the  doing  of  business.  (Tbe  income  tax  under  the  Wilson  law  of  1894 
"fls  expressed  as  levied  on  ''corporations,  companies,  or  associations  doing 
QsinesB  for  profit  in  the  United  States.")  The  subject  of  the  tax  proposed  in 
\.  R.  3321  is  the  entire  net  "  income  arising  or  accruing  from  all  sources 
•  •  to  every  corporation.  Joint-stock  company,  or  association  ♦  ♦  ♦  no 
latter  how  created  or  organized."  Moreover,  the  meaning  of  net  income  is 
eflned  to  include  "gains  or  profits  and  income  derived  from  any  source 
hatever." 

.\ltbough  the  incideuce  of  the  tax  is  changed  from  a  subject  which  did  not 
OTect  commercial  organizations  of  the  type  of  chambers  of  commerce  to  a 
ibjoct  which  necessarily  affects  such  organizations,  the  exemptions  in  the 
roposal  for  an  income  tax  are  literally  the  exemptions  stated  in  the  corpora- 
oQ-tax  law,  except  for  additions  concerning  savings  banks  and  cemetery  com- 
iulos.  Despite  the  statement  of  intention  quoted  at  the  banning  of  this 
ttcr  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  as  the  proposal  for  an  income  tax  now  stapds 
will  place  commercial  organizations  which  are  not  organized  for  profit  and 
bicb  are  engaged  in  no  business  in  the  same  category  as  industrial  corpora- 
oDR  and  trading  companies. 

Such  a  result  follows  from  the  rules  which  govern  the  construction  of  stat- 
i&s.  Although  the  courts  may  consider  expressions  of  intention  made  in  the 
•urge  of  debate,  they  can  not  disregard  the  plain  meaning  of  the  language 
nnally  enacted.  And  in  cases  concerning  exemption  from  taxation  the  courts 
live  been  rigorous  in  maintaining  the  principle  .that  since  taxation  is  the  rule 
ley  will  not  extend  exemption  beyond  the  exact  and  express  language  of  the 
atute. 

As  is  recognized  in  popular  opinion,  chambers  of  commerce  do  not  exist  to 
irry  on  business  nor  to  obtain  i)ecuniary  profits ;  moreover,  they  are  forbidden 
i'  some  of  the  States  to  engage  in  business.  For  example,  the  Compiled  Laws 
'Micblgan  (sec.  6901)  and  the  Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (sec.  709) 
to  making  special  provisions  for  the  Incorporation  of  chambers  of  commerce 
ro\i(le:  "Such  corporations  shall  have  no  power  to  do  or  carry  on  any  busi- 
?SB,  excepting  such  as  is  usual  in  the  management  of  boards  of  trade  or 
lumbers  of  commerce  or  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  tills  sub- 
wpter.'* 

Tile  seniipublic  nature  of  commercial  organizations  is  not  only  a  historical 
i(-t:  it  ii$  recognized  by  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States.  For  instance,  in 
alue  by  statute  the  boards  of  trade  of  the  coast  cities  elect  the  port  wardens, 
ilev.  Stat.,  ch.  38,  sec.  23.)  Missouri  (Ann.  Stat,  sec.  1354)  grants  to  "mer- 
wilts  and  mechanics'  exchanges  "  the  right  to  use  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
tes  for  their  buildings.  Michigan  and  Minnesota  enforce  in  their  courts  the 
vurds  of  the  committees  of  arbitration  of  chambers  of  commerce.  Some  of  the 
ates  also  give  official  sanction  to  services  maintained  by  chambers  of  com- 
erce  for  the  inspection  of  grain,  fiour,  lumber,  etc. 

Exemption  is  asked  only  for  commercial  organizations  which  are  not  organ- 
tJtl  for  profit.  These  organizations  receive  their  income  from  dues  paid  by 
elr  membera  a  form  of  voluntary  tax  which  business  men  pay  that  they  may 
celve  in  common  with  all  other  members  of  their  communities  or  of  their 
tUistries  the  benefits  of  cooperative  study  of  local  development,  of  civic 
fairs,  of  industrial  resources,  and  of  local,  national,  and  international  trade. 
'  fine,  these  organizations  are  cooperative  agencies  of  good  citizenship  in 
cinstry  and  commerce.  In  fo  far  as  commercial  organizations  succeed  in  their 
Tposes,  they  increase  the  incomes,  not  of  themselves,  but  of  the  individuala 
their  cunnn unities,  irre8i)ective  of  memt>ership  in  the  organizations.  The 
nation  of  the  income  of  organizations  wholly  devoted  to  this  public  purpose 
iUld  be  a  variety  of  double  taxation,  which  elsewhere  in  H.  K.  3321  is  avoided. 
Tiespectfully  submitted. 

CHAMBKS  of  Ck)M MERCK  OF  TUB  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Secretary. 
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GEAXBSB  OF  COKKSBCE  OF  THE  STATS  OF  HEW  YOHH,  BT  JQHI 
CLAFUH,  P&ESIBEHT,  AHD  SEEOHO  8.  PRATT,  SECEBXAET,  VZW 
YOEK,  H.  7. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mwy  «,  W/l 

Deae  Sib  :  At  the  one  hundred  and  f or^-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  Hay  1. 
1913,  the  following  report  presented  by  the  committee  on  finance  ard 
currency  was  unanimously  adopted : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

At  its  meeting  of  April  10  tlie  chamber  passed  the  foUowing  resolntlon: 

'*  Resolved^  That  the  committee  on  finance  and  currency  be  instmcted  to  ex 
HUilne  the  income-tax  provision  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  which  has  been  introdooa! 
into  Congress,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  chamber,  not  as  repnb 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  the  tax  or  the  proposed  rate  of  tax.  but  w\\i 
s|)ecial  reference  to  the  method  of  collecting  the  tax  and  other  admlnistntiT^ 
features,  and  also  with  special  reference  to  the  proposed  exemption  of  tncoiDft* 
under  $4,000  a  year." 

In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  resolution  your  committee  respectfol^r 
reports: 

In  establishing  the  method  by  which  the  income  tax  shall  be  collected.  f!r 
tariff  biU  adopts  tlie  system  of  deduction  of  income  at  Its  source.  In  othr 
words,  it  makes  every  corporation  or  firm  or  individual  having  the  control  di*- 
|x>8al,  or  payment  of  the  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  of  others,  a  coUeC"' 
of  revenue  for  the  United  States  Government.  The  object  of  this  is  plain.  17 
is  to  relieve  the  Government  of  much  of  the  burden  of  collecting  the  tus  frr«i 
individuala 

The  scheme  of  deduction  of  tax  at  source  of  revenue  is  an  importation  tMn 
abroad.  But  in  actual  application  in  this  country,  under  the  temiit  of  rh:« 
bill,  it  would  make  the  collection  of  the  tax  a  more  serious  burden  upon  bisr- 
uess  corporations  than  is  the  imposition  of  the  tax  Itself,  although  it  Kboai<* 
be  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  make  the  collection  of  the  revenue  necesMn 
for  its  maintenance  as  easy  as  possible  to  the  citizens  paying  it. 

The  framers  of  this  bill  in  importing  from  England  the  scheme  of  dedQ^^'' 
at  its  source  have  failed  to  take  into  account  the  difference  in  the  extent  of  rv 
two  countries,  and  in  their  methods  and  scope  of  business.  They  have  fail<4  '^ 
take  due  account  of  the  methods  by  which  collections  of  income  have  heretof'^C' 
been  made  here,  of  the  manner  in  which  coupons  on  American  bond*  b^V. 
abroad  are  collected  and  their  use  for  purposes  of  remittance  and  exchancr.  ' 
the  fiact  that  many  coupons  in  this  country  are  guaranteed  tax  free ;  and  of  ^i 
wide  diversification  of  investments  by  even  the  dass  of  small  Investnn.  ! "j 
England  the  tax  exemption  is  so  low  that  there  are  practically  no  bolder*  < 
securities  among  persons  thus  exempted,  and  it  does  not  complicate  the  ded7< 
tion  at  source  to  the  extent  inevitable  in  this  country  under  this  bill. 

That  part  of  the  tariff  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax  comprises  30  prlnti** 
imgea,  and  gives  evidence  in  many  parts  of  crudity  and  obscurity.  In  the  i'sytt 
pretatlon  and  application  of  which  the  services  of  multitudes  of  lawyet*  ^^ 
be  required  and  thus  increase  the  expense  and  irritation  of  the  coll^tv^ 
Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  technical  detaUs.  your  committee  de*""^ 
to  refer  in  general  terms  to  a  few  of  the  hard^ips  which  will  be  entailed  t«T  %- 
collection  of  the  tax  mainly  through  deduction  at  the  source  of  income. 

The  biU,  in  effect,  levies  three  taxes : 

(a)  A  1  per  cent  tax  on  the  entire  net  income  in  excess  of  $4,000  of  e^^ 
citizen  at  home  and  abroad  and  every  foreigner  residing  in  the  United  Sri*^ 
this  tax  being  termed  "  the  normal  income  tax." 

(6)  A  so-called  "additional  tax'*  of  1  per  cent  upon  incomes  exceed^ 
$20,000,  of  2  per  cent  upon  incomes  exceeding  $80,000,  and  of  3  per  cent  ^n 
incomes  exceeding  $100,000. 

(c)  A  tax  (equal  to  the  normal  tax  on  individuals)  on  the  entire  net  Uh>"'^ 
of  corporations. 

Every  person  having  a  net  Income  of  $3,500  is  obliged  to  file  with  the  coli<^^ 
of  internal  revenue,  under  oath,  a  true  return  of  his  income  and  the  wop^ 
from  which  It  is  obtained.  If.  In  addition  to  the  information  thus  c4vtiti«^ 
every  corporation  or  firm  or  individual  were  obliged  simply  to  make  a  <*** 
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leut  to  the  Govermueut  of  Us  dlsburaeinents  of  intetest,  salaries,  and  rents^ 
itb  the  ntiiues  and  addresses  of  the  persons  to  whom  these  payments  were 
uide,  the  Grovernraent  would  be  hi  possession  of  information  which  would,  in 
lost  cjises.  be  sufficient  for  its  collectors  of  revenue  to  verify  the  statements 
lade  by  Individuals,  the  loss  of  revenue  through  evasion  would  be  oompara- 
vely  slight,  and  at  the  same  time  the  burden  imposed  upon  firms  and  corpora- 
on9  and  individuals  would  be  much  less  than  is  now  proposed. 

But  this  bill  provides  for  the  deduction  of  the  tax  by  the  corporations  and 
mis  and  individuals  payin;^  interest,  Kalarles,  etc.,  and  the  tax  thus  deducted 
t  the  source  is  paid  by  these  parties  to  the  collectors,  while  the  burden  of 
scuring  the  benefit  of  the  $4,000  exemption  Is  thrown  upon  the  individuals 
'lio  are  compelled  to  file  with  the  person  required  to  withhold  and  pay  the 
IX  for  them,  affidavits  claiming  tiie  benefit  of  such  exemption. 

This  system  of  deduction  at  source  is  bound  to  cause  confusion,  delay,  and 
(spates  as  well  us  disclosures  of  personal  Income  to  persons  other  than  Govr 
niment  ofiScialsL  A  heavy  burden  will  be  placed  upon  every  corporation  mak- 
)»;  the  deduction  from  its  interest  payments,  if  for  purposes  of  Identification 
rei7  Interest  payment  must  be  separately  earmarked.  An  enormous  number 
f  applications  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  persons  who  are  wholly  ex^ 
mpied  from  the  tax,  in  order  to  prevent  deduction  by  the  corporations  The 
Kfiense  and  annoyance  and  incidental  Injustice  will  necessarily  be  great. 

Interest  coupons  are  to  a  very  great  extent  collected  through  banks  at  the 
lace  of  payment,  and  these  banks  receive  these  coupons  for  collection  from 
ther  banks  or  bankers  more  often  than  from  coupon  holders  directly.  If 
very  coupon  collected  has  to  be  separately  marked  from  the  time  It  starts 
D  this  journey,  In  many  cases  to  be  accompanied  by  affidavits  to  secure  exemp- 
ton.  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  Is  obtained.  Moreover,  It 
mns  Impossible  to  determine,  from  reading  the  bill,  whether  every  inter- 
lediary  through  whose  hands  the  coupon  passes  is  obliged  to  deduct  the  tax 
tiereon.  , 

Id  case  of  the  tax  levied  on  Individuals,  a  return  Is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
ersons  from  whose  income  the  deduction  has  been  made,  but  In  all  cases  of 
edaetioD  at  the  source  the  person  taxed  is  not  allowed  to  receive  the  benefit 
f  the  $4,000  exemptions  unless  he  files  with  the  person  making  the  deduction 
u  affidavit  claiming  the  deduction.  It  seems  almost  inevitable  that  In  many 
uses  the  deduction  will  not,  under  these  conditions,  be  claimed  and  thus  by 
tie  method  of  collection  an  Injustice  will  be  done.  Nor  will  the  taxpayer 
e  allowed  the  benefit  of  any  deduction  ];)ermltted  by  the  act  In  computing  net 
Meiiue  unless  be  files  with  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  making  the  deduc- 
>on  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  his  entire  Income  from  all  other  sources. 

The  complications  arising  in  the  case  of  bonds  the  Interest  upon  which  is 
uarenteed  to  be  free  from  taxation  are  very  great  and  might  lead  to  serious 
lificnlties.  Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  also  oblectionable  and  call  for 
rJticlsm  In  any  exhaustive  analysis  of  it,  but  the  few  examples  we  have  given 
re  sufficient  to  show  the  hardships  which  would  result  from  the  collection  of 
!ie  tax  under  the  proposed  system. 

Kome  of  tlie  uncertainties  and  burdens  involved  in  the  act  may  and  un- 
Btibtedly  will  be  removed  by  the  Treasury  regulations  established  for  its  ad- 
ilDlstratlon ;  others,  however,  would  necessarily  remain.  But  why  Infiict  upon 
ie  i)eople  this  cumbersome  system  of  deduction  at  the  source  when  a  simpler 
teUwMl  of  collection  could  be  enacted  with  returns  to  the  Government  In  every 
ispect  as  satisfactory? 

Tiie  chamber  Instructed  your  committee  not  to  consider  or  report  upon  the 
livigability  of  taxation  upon  Incomes,  and  therefore  It  has  confined  Its  report 
>  questions  of  collection  and  administration.  The  resolution  under  which  the 
>nuutttee  has  conducted  its  Inquiry  does  Indeed  refer  to  the  proposed  exemp- 
on  of  incomes  under  $4,000 :  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  question 
( tlie  amount  of  the  exemption  Is  so  vitally  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
ilvLsability  of  the  tax  that  one  can  not  be  considered  separately  from  the  other, 
Dfl  therefore  it  makes  no  recommendation  on  that  point. 

It  is  the  high,  the  patriotic,  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  his  part  in  maintain- 
MC  the  Gk>Temment  under  which  he  lives,  but  he  should  be  relieved  from 
lactions  that  are  not  essential.  Whatever  may  be  the  dlfi!erences  as  to  th^ 
iad  of  tax  that  had  best  be  levied  for  the  support  of  Government,  one  thing 
I  clear — that  the  collection  of  tlie  tax  should  be  conducted  in  as  equitable  a 
ay  as  iiossible,  free  from  imnecessary  burdens  upon  business  and  too  exact- 
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ing  reqiiirementB  from  Indlyidaals.  Nothing  serves  to  make  a  tax  nnpopnlar 
so  much  as  harshness  in  its  ^stem  of  collection,  with  needless  provisloiifl  mak- 
ing its  administration  odions  to  individnals  and  harmful  to  the  trannction  of 
our  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  presents  the  following  resolutions  and  moveff  tb«*r 
adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  adopts  the 
the  foregoing  report  in  regard  to  the  administrative  features  of  the  inconw 
tax  provisions  of  the  pending  tariff  bill ;  and  that  it  urges  the  Congress  to  strike 
out  of  the  bill  the  clauses  providing  for  deduction  at  the  source,  and  to  snbstt 
tute  therefor  provisions  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  directly  from  iDdividiit)& 
with  heavy  penalties  for  evasion,  making  it  obligatory  upon  corporations.  finn« 
and  individuals  paying  interest,  rents,  and  salaries  to  file  with  the  Govemmnt 
properly  attested  statements  showing  the  amounts  thus  paid  and  to  whom  pa  id . 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  corporations,  in  paying  the  nor- 
mal tax,  should  be  permitted  to  deduct  interest  paid  on  their  total  amount  of 
debt,  the  individual  taxpayer  including  in  his  return  the  amount  of  incosf 
he  has  received  from  that  source;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  and  accompanying  resolutions  be  tra]» 
mitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sentte. 
and  also  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Fbank  a.  Vandeblip, 
Geobge  B.  Cobtelyou, 
Joseph  French  Johnson. 
Alexander  J.  HsMPHnx. 

MOBTIMEB  L.  SCHIFF, 

Of  the  Committee' on  Fitiance  and  Currrnry 


THE  DfYBSTKEHT  BAHKE&S  ASSOCIATION  OF  AXSRICA,  BT  CALBWHL 
MAS8LICE  A  BEES,  100  BBOABWAT,  HEW  TOBK. 

Subsections  A  to  F  of  Section  II. 

[H.  R.  10,  as  introdnccd  Apr.  7,  1913.1 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association  of  America  embraces.  ^^ 
believe,  practically  all  the  investment  banking  houses  of  the  couAtn 
from  Maine  to  California,,  including  the  lar^r  banking  houses  n: 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  and  houses  Itnr' 
and  small  (having  a  capital  of  at  least  $50,000)  in  all  the  imporui 
cities  of  the  country.    The  interests  of  this  association  are  peculi&rh 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  ih<»\ 
of  any  particular  part  of  the  country  and  from  any  special  intend 
actual  or  assumed.    Its  interests  lie,  as  probably  no  other  bu^ic^ 
interest  lies,  in  the  wide  distribution  of  individual  wealth.    Its  mtB 
bers  serve  not  only  the  investor,  large  and  small,  but  also  the  savir^ 
bank,  in  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  find  a  common  investment 

The  association  files  this  brief  on  behalf  of  the  investor,  and  pi' j 
ticularly  of  the  investor  in  railroad  and  corporate  bonds,  for  tb«| 
purpose  of  urging  such  amendments  to  the  i)ending  bill  as  may  s«^ 
necessary  to  carry  out  what  we  believe  to  be  the  intent  of  its  framer- 
and  to  make  the  proposed  law  workable  and  just  in  its  operation. 

We  believe  that  the  pending  bill  falls  far  short  of  acccMnplishii^ 
the  real  intent  of  its  framers,  but  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  po^^ 
ject  matter  of  the  bill  is  inherently  difficult  to  handle  from  the  lecisJ* 
tive  viewpoint. 
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The  pending  bill  has  been  framed  without  the  advantage  of  any 
public  nearmgs  directed  to  the  question  of  its  practical  operation, 
and  apparently  no  general  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  tne  views 
and  advice  of  those  naving  a  practical  interest  in  its  ai)plication.  It 
is  not  suprising  that  so  dimcult  a  measure  framed  in  this  way  should 
be,  as  we  believe  this  bill  is,  inadequate  and  ineffective  to  accomplish 
its  purpose. 

The  bill  in  this  respect  has  been  very  widely  criticized  by  those 
vrho  indorse  its  purpose  and  principle  and  wish  to  see  it  made  an 
?ffective  law.  These  critics  and  the  country  generally  look,  we 
believe,  to  the  Senate  committee  to  give  special  consideration  to  the 
income-tax  provision  of  the  pending  bill.  The  ability  and  experience 
i)f  its  members  are  the  surest  guaranty  to  the  country  that  whatever  is 
?rude  and  unwise  in  the  bill  as  now  jframed  will  be  removed,  and  that 
if  not  a  new  measure,  at  least  a  measure  based  u^on  study  and  legis- 
lative experience,  having  the  germ  of  correct  pnnciple  and  efficient 
:)peration,  will  be  evolved. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  referring  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  levying 
md  collecting  an  income  tax,  says  that — 

it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  fairness  which  belongs  to  the  principle  of  an  income 
tax  can  not  be  made  to  attach  to  it  in  practice,  and  that  this  tax,  while  appar- 
>nt]y  the  most  just  of  all  modes  of  raising  revenue,  is  in  effect  more  unjust 
bnu  many  others  which  are  prima  facie  more  objectionable. 

Tliis,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  great  objection  to  this  tax  and 
its  chief  danger.  The  convenience,  success,  and  permanency  of  an 
income  tax  in  any  country  must  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  efficiency 
with  which  it  is  applied.  The  principle  behind  it  will  be  lost  if  the 
principle  of  its  enforcement  or  the  important  details  of  its  applica- 
tion be  defective. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  the  pending  bill  that  its  adoption  as 
now  framed  would  occasion  great  confusion  and  much  hardship  and 
constitute  a  very  serious  injustice.  It  should,  above  all  things,  be 
nade  intelligible,  both  that  it  may  be  intelligently  understood  and 
liscussed  prior  to  its  enactment  by  those  affected  by  it  and  intelli- 
rently  unaerstood  and  obeyed  if  and  when  it  is  adopted. 

We  shall  direct  this  brief  primarily  to  the  subject  of  the  operation 
md  effect  of  subsections  A  to  F  of  section  2  upon  the  many  millions 
)f  dollars  of  railroad  and  other  corporation  bonds  held  by  investors 
axable  under  this  section. 

The  amount  of  corporation  bonds  outstanding  in  this  country  has 
)Gen  roughly  estimated  at  $20,000,000,000,  the  interest  on  which  at 
i  per  cent  would  be  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  The  annual  "normal 
ax  "  on  this  interest  would  amount  to  $10,000,000,  subject,  of  course, 
o  the  exemptions. 

We  submit  that  the  Government  tax  levied  on  this  large  and  dis- 
inctive  class  of  income  should  be  intelligently  adapted  to  the  con- 
litions  affecting  it,  both  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  to 
nake  its  operation  just  and  equitable. 

There  are  two  special  conditions  largely  affecting  the  proposed 
ax  on  income  derived  from  interest  on  corporate  bonds  which  dis- 
ingtiish  this  class  of  income  from  other  income  and  make  the  act 
IS  now  drawn  ineffective  and  largely  unworkable  with  respect  to  this 
lass  of  securities. 
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The  first  and  chief  condition  is  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cor- 
porate bonds  now  outstanding  are  what  are  known  as  coupon  bonds^ 
the  interest  on  t^hich  is  paid,  not  to  a  designated  person  in  a  definite 
amount,  but  through  the  medium  of  semiannual  coupons,  rarely  over 
$85  in  amount,  payable  to  bearer,  the  corporation  neither  knowing 
nor  having  the  means  to  learn  the  name  of  the  owner. 

Under  the  bill  as  now  drawn  it  would  seem  that  no  intelligiblr 
return  could  be  made  by  the  corporation  as  to  a  very  large  part  of 
the  interest  so  paid,  and  that  it  would  be  collected,  if  at  all,  upon  th^ 
individual  return. 

The  second  condition  is  that  in  four  bonds  out  of  five  the  corpora- 
tion has  expressly  guaranteed  the  bond  to  be  tax  free  and  with  special 
reference  to  a  possible  income  tax  has  agreed  (auoting  substantially' 
to  pay  the  interest  in  full  without  deduction  oi  any  tax  that  it  may 
be  required  or  permitted  to  deduct  under  any  present  or  future  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

These  practically  universal  conditions  demand,  we  believe,  the 
fullest  consideration  in  the  drafting  of  an  income-tax  law,  if  it  is 
to  be  eflfective  and  just  in  its  operation  with  respect  to  this  very 
large  source  of  revenue. 

PROVISIONS   or  PENDING   BIIX. 

The  present  bill  reads  in  part  as  follows : 
Pages  138  and  139  (subsec.  D) : 

*  *  *  All  persons,  firms,  companies,  copartnerships,  corporations,  joi&t 
stock  companies,  or  associations,  and  Insurance  companies,  except  as  bereinaftcr 
provided,  in  whatever  capacity  acting,  having  the  control,  receipt,  disposal,  or 
payment  of  fixed  or  determinable  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  of  an^U^ 
person  subject  to  tax,  and  who  are  required  by  the  provisions  hereinafter  to 
withhold  and  deduct  the  normal  income  tax  and  pay  to  the  Government  ^«r 
sach  other  person,  shall  in  behalf  of  such  person  make  and  render  a  return  « 
aforesaid,  but  separate  and  distanct,  of  the  portion  of  the  income  of  etch  perm 
from  which  the  normal  tax  has  been  thus  withheld,  and  containing  also  tb« 
name  and  address  of  such  person :  Provided,  That  in  either  case  above  iphi 
tioned  no  return  of  income  not  exceeding  $3,500  shall  be  required. 

Pages  141-144  (subsec.  E) : 

AH  persons,  firms,  copartnerships,  companies,,  corporations,  joint-stock  otm 
panles,  or  associations,  and  insurance  companies,  in  whatever  capacity  sctin: 
including  lessees  or  mortgagors  of  real  or  personal  property,  trustees  actiiK  ^ 
any  trust  capacity,  executors,  administrators,  agents,  receivers,  consenrarvrf 
employers,  and  all  ofiScers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  having  xh^  c^' 
tpol,  receipt,  custody,  disposal,  or  payment,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  latere*, 
rent,  salaries,  wages,  premiums,  annuities,  compensation,  remnneratioa.  «<»>'> 
ments,  or  other  fixed  or  determinable  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  of  anncikr 
person  exceeding  $4,000  for  any  taxable  year,  other  than  dividends  on  cai'^^i 
stock,  who  are  required  to  make  and  render  a  return  in  behalf  of  another,  i* 
provided  herein,  to  the  collector  of  his,  her.  or  its  district,  are  hereby  antboriJ.^5 
and  required  to  deduct  and  withhold  from  such  annual  gains,  profits,  and  iBn«a» 
such  sum  as  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  normal  tax  Imposed  thereon  by  tb*» 
section,  and  shall  pay  to  the  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  autht>rJ**i 
to  receive  the  same,  and  they  are  each  hereby  made  personally  liable  for  w  i 
tax.  In  all  cases  where  the  Income  tax  of  a  person  is  withheld  and  deiln«'*'!«  i 
and  paid  or  to  be  paid  at  the  soui*ce  as  aforesaid,  such  person  shall  not  Tff^'^'^ 
the  benefit  of  the  exemption  of  $4,000  allowed  herein  unless  he  shall,  not  ^ 
than  30  days  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  return  of  his  income  is  due  i*> 
with  the  person  who  is  required  to  withhold  and  pay  tax  for  him  an  aflMa-  * 
claiming  the  benefit  of  such  exemption;  nor  shall  any  person  mider  the  ^«' 
going  conditions  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  any  deduction  provided  for  In  «c^ 
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section  B  of  tlilB  section  unless  he  shall,  not  less  thlin  30  days  prior  to  the  day 
fu  which  the  return  of  his  income  is  due,  file  with  the  person  who  Is  required 
o  withhold  and  pay  tax  for  him  a  true  and  correct  return  of  his  annual  gains, 
)roflt8,  and  income  from  all  other  sources,  and  also  the  deductions  asked  for; 
ind  the  Growing  thus  made  shall  then  become  a  part  of  the  return  to  be  made 
n  bis  behalf  by  the  person  required  to  withhold  and  pay  the  tax,  or  such 
person  may  likewise  make  application  for  deductions  to  the  collector  of  the  dis- 
riet  in  which  return  is  made  or  to  l>e  made  for  him :  Provided,  That  the  amount 
}t  the  normal  tax  h^ein  imposed  shall  be  deducted  and  withheld  from  (fixed 
ind  determinable  annual  gains,  profits,  and)  income  derived  from  interest  upon 
londs,  mortgages,  or  other  indebtedness  of  corporations,  joint-stock  companies, 
»r  associations,  insurance  companies,  and  also  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
Dent  not  new  exempt  from  taxation,  whether  payable  annually  or  at  shorter 
it  longer  periods,  although  such  interest  does  not  amount  to  $4,000,  in  the 
lame  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  this  section  requiring  the 
ax  to  be  withheld  at  the  source  and  deducted  from  annual  income;  *  *  • 
mt  in  each  case  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  and  the  deduction  allowable  under 
ills  section  may  be  had  by  complying  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Kiragrnph. 

SOME  DEFECT8  OF  PRESENT  BILL. 

We  believe  it  is  reasonably  clear  from  these  provisions  that  the 
framers  of  section  2  have  intended  (1)  to  collect  the  "normal  tax" 
it  its  source  wherever  practicable,  (2)  to  give  the  benefit  of  any 
exemption  to  the  individual  entitled  to  it,  and  (3)  not  to  relieve  the 
corporation  from  any  agreement  or  guaranty  that  it  may  have 
iiade  to  pay  interest  on  Donds  without  deduction  for  the  "  norma) 
Jix."    (See  as  to  this^  p.  147,  lines  8  to  12.) 

With  these  intentions  we  are  in  accord,  but  we  believe  it  is 
Joubtful  whether  any  of  them  could  be  effected  in  a  substantial  de- 
a^ree  under  the  act  as  drawn,  and  we  beg  to  suggest  that  it  seems  to 
IS  practicable  to  amend  the  act  so  that  they  cajioe  so  effected. 

1.  These  provisions  fail  "to  collect  the  normal  tax  at  its  source 
wherever  practicable."  They  only  require  the  corporation  to  make 
i  return  stating  the  name  oi  the  person  to  whom  pavment  is  made 
!:>  to  payments  exceeding  $3,500  to  a  single  person  (p.  139,  lines  7 
10  9),  and  to  "pay"  the  tax  where  the  payment  exceeds  $4,000  to  a 
dngle  person  (p.  141,  line  12).  The  fact  is  apparently  igpored  that 
m  a  very  larffe  majority  of  corporate  bonds  the  interest  is  collected 
m  coupons  of  $20  to  $30  each,  payable  to  bearer,  and  that  the  cor- 
[)oration  does  not  know  and  can  not  learn  the  name  of  the  person 
0  whom  payment  is  made,  or  the  amount  payable  to  any  one  person. 

Under  these  provisions  the  larger  part  ox  the  income  payable  on 
corporate  bonds  to  persons  taxaole  under  the  act  will  not  be  col- 
ected  at  the  source  (1)  because  the  corporation  is  unable  to  make 
he  return  as  required,  stating  the  name  of  the  person,  the  payments 
nade  being  less  than  $70  per  year  on  each  bond  (although  a  large 
nvestor,  receiving  $4,000  or  more,  might  disclose  his  ownership 
sk  order  to  compel  the  corporation  to  pay  the  tax),  and  (2)  because 
he  amount  payable  by  the  particular  corporation  to  a  single  person, 
^Ten  on  a  regisPtered  bond,  would  in  most  cases  be  less  than  $3,500. 

2.  The  provisions  quoted  fail  practically  "  to  give  the  benefit  of 
ihe  exemption  to  the  individual  claiming  it,"  because  the  method 
firescribed  for  obtaining  the  exemption — that  is,  the  filing  with  the 
i'oriioration  of  an  affidavit  and,  where  he  claims  deductions^  of  a 
>pecial  return  disclosing  his  private  income — ^would  be  practically 
|>roh]bitive  against  the  small  investor,  unless  he  holds  an  amount 
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of  bonds  in  a  particalar  oorporation  sufficient  to  pay  ioc  the  troable 
and  wu^eose  mvolTed. 

^  Tm  above  provisions  would  in  effect  ^^  relieve  the  corporation 
from  its  agreement  or  guaranty  to  pay  the  interest  without  dedac- 
lion  for  such  a  tax,''  in  aU  cases  where,  as  above  stated,  it  could  not 
make  the  return  and  pay  the  tax  (the  large  investor  might,  as  stated. 
compel  it).  It  mi|^t  alsx)  be  held  by  the  courts  that  as  the  tax  > 
HOC  upon  income  as  such  but  oiJy  upon  the  excess  income  over  $4,000 
enjoyed  by  a  partkular  person,  the  corporation  is  not  boond  by  Its 
agreement  to  pay  the  tax. 

This  claim  has  already  been  advanced  and  it  apparently  findr 
^llpport  in  the  bill  as  now  drawn,  although  we  believe  it  has  been 
tar  from  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  to  effect  such  % 
i*e^lt. 

\:!i  alr^^dy  stated,  the  great  majority  of  corporate  bonds  issued  in 
ttv^uc  years  contain  such  an  agreement.  This  agreement  has  been 
made  upon  good  consideration  with  the  eiroress  purpose  of  securinjs: 
iv'  the  investor  a  tax-free  bond  with  intended  reference  to  the  poesi- 
bt^  imposition  of  an  income  tax.  We  believe  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  to  protect  the  investor  against  any  evasion  of  this  agree- 
ment and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  manifest  injustice. 
however  unintentional,  of  so  framing  an  exemption  for  the  oenefit 
of  the  individual  as  to  destroy  the  guaranty  maae  by  the  corporation 
for  his  security. 

The  exemption  of  $4,000  from  all  incomes  seems  to  be  the  basis  f<^r 
any  claim  that  may  be  made  that  the  tax  is  on  an  excess  of  income 
not  upon  income  as  such,  and  if  this  claim  is  successful  the  exemp 
tion  will  injure  more  than  it  will  help  the  individual  of  moderau 
means.    It  is  doubtful  whether  this  kind  of  an  exemption  rests  <hi 
anv  real  principle.    Exemptions  based  on  a  special  reason  or  on  i 
definite  public  policy,  as  in  the  English  law,  take  care  of  themselTe« 
without  embarrassing  or  defeating  the  principle  of  an  income  ux. 
The  English  act,  in  effect,  applies  the  tax  as  a  general  or  universal 
tax  basS  on  a  fixed  public  policy  subject  only  to  exemptions  ach 
based  on  its  own  public  policy.    It  taxes  all  income  as  sucn  at  a  fa^l 
rate,  but  ^ants  a  complete  exemption  to  inc(Hnes  under  £160,  becftusf 
it  is  as  unjust  to  tax  the  struggle  for  bare  subsistence  as  it  is  imptic 
ti cable  to  levy  tribute  on  a  shilling  spent  before  it  is  earned,  the  dail} 
medium  between  labor  and  bread.    It  also  grants  a  partial  or  pdixt 
a  ted  exemption  to  incomes  under  £700,  and  special  exemption-  f"r 
each  dependent  child,  with  a  reduced  tax  rate  on  "  eamea  income-*" 
The  pending  bill  presents  (1)  the  absurdity  of  exempting  from  W* 
tion  for  the  support  of  the  State  a  single  individual  with  no  depenJ 
ents  enjoying  the  prosperous  income  of  $4,000  a  year  and  (2)  the  reii- 
tive  inconsistency  of  refusing  separate  exemptions  to  two  or  mi»n' 
persons  in  one  family  [and   (3)  the  arbitrary  unreasonableness  ^f 
taxing  a  person  with  an  income  of  $20,000  on  an  income  of  $16,00»^ 
From  this  artificial  exemption  on  all  income  spring  most  of  the  (lifi- 
oulties  of  the  proposed  law,  including  that  of  obtaining  and  adju>iin# 
the  exemption  where  the  tax  is  collected  at  the  source.    If  the  pnn 
ciple  of  taxing  all  income  and  of  deducting  the  normal  tax  from  »^' 
fixed  income  at  its  source  could  be  adopted  in  the  pending  bill,  i!'* 
change  with  respect  to  corporate  interest  would  fall  into  its  nl»'^ 
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automatically*  If,  in  addition  to  special  exemptions  similar  to  those 
of  the  English  law,  we  could  add  an  exemption  or  deduction  which 
has  been  &equently  urged,  notably  by  Miu,  and  to  which  we  shall 
refer  below,  a  deduction  from  net  income  of  all  '^earned  income" 
saved  and  invested  prior  to  the  return  day,  we  would  provide  exemp- 
tions less  in  gross  amount  of  tax  lost  than  the  crude  and  artificial 
exemption  provided  in  the  pending  bill,  yet  each  of  them  resting  on  a 
just  principle  and  pr(»noting  a  definite  public  policy.  We  will  have 
&  foundation  of  principle  on  which  to  build  ana  will  have  done  away 
with  what  seems  to  be  the  underlying  fallacy  that  endangers  the 
efficiency  of  the  present  bill.  Such  an  income  tax  successfully  framed 
xrould  l>e  a  monument  to  American  statesmanship,  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  that  of  other  nations  instead  of  a  crude  effort  to  establish  a 
novel  taxing  policy  of  our  own. 

FROVISIOK  IN  NLL  AS  TO  CORPORATE  INTEREST  INADEQUATE. 

In  making  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  we 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  what,  if  any,  effect  is  to  be  given  to 
that  portion  of  subsection  E  quoted  above  (p.  142,  line  17,  to  p.  148, 
line  3).  This  latter  provision  of  the  section  would  seem  to  oe  in- 
tended to  reach  in  some  way  the  difficulties  which  we  have  outlined, 
but  it  seems  to  us  on  careful  reading  to  be  entirely  iilsufficient  for  this 
purpose  whatever  may  be  its  proper  construction.  It  does  not  "  re- 
({uire  or  permit "  the  corporation  to  '^  pay  "  the  tax,  but  does  seem  to 
impose  on  the  small  investor  the  burden  of  taking  a  prohibitive  pre- 
ceding to  obtain  any  amount  that  has  been  withheld;  that  is,  of 
course,  in  the  exceptional  case  where  the  corporation  has  not  guaran- 
teed the  interest.  This  provision  seems  to  be  intended  to  connect 
with  the  provision  found  on  page  136,  line's  3  to  11,  which  prohibits 
the  deduction  from  the  personal  return  of  income  from  a  particular 
source  which  does  not  exceed  $4,000. 

The  bill  certainly  does  not  provide  for  a  return  by  a  corporation 
except  where  the  amount  paid  to  a  single  person  exceeds  $3,500,  and 
is  payable  to  a  person  subject  to  the  tax. 

If  we  have  railed  to  properly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these 
provisions  in  the  limited  opportunity  available  to  us  to  study  them, 
we  submit  that  this  is  in  part  due  to  the  complicated  character  of  the 
pronsions  themselves,  wnich  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  it  neces- 
sary that  these  provisions  should  be  revised  so  as  to  be  more  compre- 
hensible and  more  specific.  No  authoritative  statement  has  been  pub- 
licly vouchsafed  as  to  the  real  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  part  of 
the  income-tax  law,  nor  as  stated  above,  has  any  public  hearing  been 
idven  with  respect  to  it.  We  particularly  protest  against  the  adop- 
tion of  a  bill  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  not  readily  understandable  by 
those  who  are  affected  by  it,  both  as  to  their  obligations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  rights  and  obligations  between 
the  corporation  and  its  bondholders.  We  make  this  protest  both  on 
the  ground  that  we  should  be  advised  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of 
the  bill  so  thp.t  we  can  be  heard  with  respect  to  it  before  it  is  adopted, 
and  on  the  further  ground  that  the  bill  if  enacted  in  its  present  form 
would  be  a  source  of  protracted  uncertainty  and  litigation  for  many 
years. 
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GENERAL  OOKCLUSIONS. 

We  feel  reluctant  in-  the  'short  time  at  our  command  to  attempt  to 
suggest  specific  changes  in  the  proposed  bill  which  might  not,  as  we 
wish,  meet  the  approval  of  the  committee  and  might  put  us  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  merely  destructive  critics.  There  are,  how- 
ever,  a  few  definite  general  conclusions  that  may  be  safely  stated  as 
pointing  to  a  more  workable  and  more  just  plan  for  the  deduction 
and  collection  of  the  tax  on  interest  derived  from  corporate  bonds. 

First.  It  would  be  an  entirely  practicable  and  worlkable  proviaon 
to  impose  a  general  tax  without  exemption  on  all  income  deriTed 
from  interest  on  corporate  bonds,  requiring  such  tax  to  be  deducted 
and  paid  at  its  source,  and  allowing  the  individual  on  his  personj] 
return  to  deduct  in  computing  his  net  income  any  interest  on  which 
such  tax  has  been  paid. 

This  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  the  English  law.  (51  and  52  Vict.. 
0,  8,  s,  24  [3].) 

Such  a  provision,^  though  practicable  and  workable  and  in  even 
other  way  to  be  desired,  woidd  work  a  relative  injustice  (1)  on  all 
individuals  {a)  whose  income  is  less  than  $i,000,  and  (b)  derived 
from  interest  on  coupon  bonds  (c)  as  to  which  the  corporation  has 
not  made  an  agreement  to  pay  the*  tax  (an  exceptional  case),  and 
(2)  chiefly  on  ful  corporations  which  have  made  such  an  agreement, 
as  it  woi4d  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  given  to  the 
individuial. 

Second,  If  we  start  with  such  a  provision,  it  is  possible  to  remove 
or  minimize  the  relative  injustice  of  its  operation.  In  accompli*^* 
ing  this  we  have  to  deal  with  a  complicated  situation,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  payments  are  made  on  coupons,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  provide  a  means  by  which  the  cor{)oration  can  obtain 
the  benefit  oi  any  exemption  to  which  the  recipient  of  the  interest 
may  be  entitled.  This,  of  course,  is  the  inherent  difficulty  wliich 
renders  the  present  bill  ineffective  and  defeats  its  primary  intent. 

Third.  By  this  method,  however,  this  difficulty  would  becwne 
secondary.  Any  difficulty  there  may  be  in  providing  for  the  exeinp* 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  of  imposing  the  tax,  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  plan  by  which  the  tax  can  really  be  collected  at  its  source,  and 
incidentally  the  only  plan  by  which  the  individual  is  secured  in  the 
benefit  of  the  agreement  which  the  corporation  has  made  to  pav 
the  tax. 

ALTEBNATIVE  PLAN. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  primary  purpose  of  taxing  and  collect- 
ing on  interest  on  bonds  at  its  source  is  quite  simple  and  practicable 
and  that  all  our  complications  are  due  to  the  secondary  purpose  of 
giving  the  corporation  the  benefit  of  the  $4,000  exemption  applicable 
to  the  individual  who  receives  the  interest,  we  venture  to  sujfflfet 
very  tentatively  a  method  of  substantially  effecting  this  result.  0«r 
chief  object  is  to  suggest  a  clear  and  workable  law,  one  that  wJl 
make  the  whole  tax  readily  collectible  at  its  source  as  the  framer? 
of  the  bill  have  desired.  If  this  is  done,  the  investor  will  be  pnv 
tected  in  his  guaranty. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  would  have  the  bill  require  the  coiqipration 
io  make  a  return  on  all  interest  paid^  including  the  nanm|p.[  of  the 
payees,  where  known,  and  a  description  of  the  bonds  oc«jH>upons 
where  not  known,  and  would  then  require  the  corporation  to  deduct 
and  jpay  the  tax  ^^  unless  and  to  the  extent ''  that  the  person  io  whom 
the  interest  is  paid  is  not  subject  to  the  tax  with  respect  to  such 
interest. 

This  provision  standing  alone  is  quite  workable  from  the  Govern- 
ment's point  of  view  and  would  put  the  burden  on  the  corporation 
of  discovering  and  showing  that  the  owner  of  the  particular  bond 
is  not  subject  to  the  tax.  But  the  best  evidence  as  to  this  fact  is  in 
the  taxing  office  itself,  or  else  it  can  be  readily  obtained  by  that  office 
and  furnished  to  the  corporation.  This  could  be  done  in  several 
ways,  and  should,  we  believe,  be  left  very  largely  with  the  Internal- 
Revenue  Office. 

The  result  could  be  substantially  accomplished  simply  by  requir- 
ing all  individuals  subject  to  the  tax  or  required  to  nle  a  return 
under  the  law  to  include  in  their  return  a  list  of  all  bonds  and 
<!oupons  on  which  interest  has  been  received  by  them.  The  returns 
of  the  corporation  or  the  individuals,  or  this  information  taken  from 
such  returns,  should  be  filed  in  Washington.  A  very  simple  card- 
index  system  would  then  enable  the  Internal-Revenue  Office  to  tabu- 
late and  return  to  the  corporation  a  list  of  all  persons  or  of  all  pay- 
ments made  by  it  to  persons  subject  to  a  tax  on  the  interest  paid  by 
such  corporation.  This  tabulation  could  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
tax  payaole  by  the  corporation.  To  prevent  any  evasion  under  this 
method  all  banks  or  brokers  receiving  coupons  for  collection  could 
be  required  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  holder  a  duplicate  de- 
posit slip  describing  the  bond  and  the  coupon,  signed  by  stuch  indi- 
vidual, which  slip  ^ould  be  forwarded  to  Washington  or  to  the  col- 
lector for  the  district,  and  the  information  so  received  could  be 
checked  up  with  the  individual's  return,  and  the  Intemal-Kevenue 
Office  could  on  request  certify  to  the  corporation  the  amount  of  in- 
terest or  the  particular  coupon  payments  received  by  individuals 
exempt  from  taxation. 

This  plan  has  the  further  advantage  of  eliminating  with  respect 
to  interest  derived  from  corporate  bonds  the  provisions  requiring 
the  individual  to  file  an  affidavit  claiming  an  exemption,  this  pro- 
vision bein^  impracticable  where  the  interest  is  payable  on  coupons 
jind  prohibitive  where  the  amount  is  small. 

Ot  course  the  penalty  for  false  statements  under  the  act  should  be 
<*xtended  to  any  statements  included  in  the  provision  suggested. 

IMPOKTANT  ADVANTAGES  OF  PLAN. 

We  submit  that  by  the  plan  proposed  two  very  important  things 
would  be  accomplished  which  are  not  accomplished  by  the  present 
bill: 

First.  The  tax  on  interest  derived  from  corporate  bonds  would  be 
readily  collected  at  its  source. 

Second.  The  small  investor  as  well  as  the  large  investor  would  get 
the  benefit  both  of  the  corporation's  agreement  to  pay  the  tax  and 
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of  any  esenpdoii  to  vlsdi  he  might  be  entitled  with  lespect  to  it, 

Stting  the  benflfil  af  the  payment  hy  the  corporation  where  that  hasi 
en  agreed  apen  aad  getting  his  full  int^'est  without  dedection 
where  were  is  ne>  s«^  agreement  if  he  is  not  tamble  under  the  act 

We  repeat  tiiat  under  me  plan  proposed  the  oomplieated  proviaions 
such  as  they  are  would  deal  only  with  the  secondary  purpose— that 
is,  secondary  to  the  general  purpose  of  taxing  all  incomes  at  the  source. 
We  are  dealing  iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten  with  coupon  bonds,  and  in 
four  cases  out  of  five  with  bonds  on  which  the  cori)oration  has  agreed 
to  pay  the  tax.  It  is  a  little  awkward  to  deal  with  the  exceptional 
case,  out  the  great  bulk  of  the  tax  would  be  returned  and  paid  to 
the  Govertunent  with  automatic  simplicity  and  with  justice  and  cer- 
tainty to  the  taxpayer. 

Solely  with  the  purpose  of  iUustratin^  the  practicability  of  the 
plan  proposed  we  have  attempted  to  draft  in  tentative  form  a  pos- 
sible amendment  to  the  pending  biU  which  we  believe  covers  the 
matter^  We  have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the  task  of  exam- 
iuin^  and  drafting  State  and  municipal  legislation  and  can  readUy 
testify  that  in  our  opinion  the  subjed;  matter  of  this  bill  is  a  mcKt 
vliffioult  one  for  correct  draftsmanship.  Only  time  and  experience 
can  by  amendment  make  the  bill  an  efficient  working  law,  but  we 
wish  particularly  to  urge  upon  the  ccxnmittee  the  importance  of  taak- 
ing  its  general  scope  and  leading  principles  correc^t  in  the  first 
instance.  If  this  is  done  and  the  foundation  laid  the  perfection  o! 
the  bill  will  take  cd,re  of  itself,  but  if  the  foundation  is  uncertain 
future  amendments  might  tend  to  make  the  law  more  complicated 
and  unworkable. 

We  would  suggest  substantially  the  following  language  as  an 
amendment  to  subsection  £  as  a  substitute  for  the  proviso  quoted 
above  from  page  142,  line  16,  to  page  143,  line  2 : 

Provided  also,  anything  in  this  section  to  the  contrary  notioithstanding,  TUt 
as  to  corporations  or  like  associations  paying  interest  on  an;  bonded  or  l\tt 
funded  debt  the  return  required  to  be  made  by  subsection  D  shall  IncltMle  t 
statement  of  all  interest  so  paid  by  any  such  corporation  or  association,  for  tb< 
taxable  year,  with  the  name  and  address  of  any  person  to  whom  the  same  vtrs 
paid,  and  where  such  imyments  are  made  on  coupons  or  other  like  wamnts 
payable  to  bearer  the  number  and  denominations  of  such  bonds  or  oth»  Iit« 
funded  debt  and  of  all  such  coupons  or  warrants  shall  be  stated,  and  eTrry 
such  corporation  or  association  may  deduct  and  withhold  from  such  intefot 
the  amount  of  the  normal  income  tax  thereon,  and  shall  pay  the  same,  as  afurv^ 
said,  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Government  authorissed  to  recelre  tite 
same,  and  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  made  directly  liable  for  such  tax,  wbecbtf 
or  not  the  amount  of  interest  payable  to  any  one  person  amounts  to  $lt<^)^ 
and  whether  or  not  such  interest  is  paid  or  payable  to  a  designated  per«ra 
or  to  bearer,  unless  and  to  the  extent  that  the  person  entitled  to  and  receitixc 
sudi  interest  as  income  is  not  subject  to  such  tax  with  respect  thereto  under 
this  section ;  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall,  prior  to  makinir  tA 
assessment  of  the  tax  payable  by  such  corporation  or  association  with  ree^rt 
to  any  such  Interest,  determine  and  certify  to  it  as  accurately  and  fully  as  ns&r 
be,  (a)  the  names  of  all  persons  appealing  on  the  return  filed  by  it  to  wbea 
any  Interest  has  been  paid  by  it  who,  according  to  the  individual  returns  ti^ 
hereunder  or  otherwise,  do  not  appear  to  the  commissioner  to  be  taxable  nadx^r 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  such  interest;  and  (b)  a  list  of  all  ooupcms  •<? 
like  warrants  appearing  on  the  return  filed  by  such  corporation  or  assodacicfi 
upon  which  interest  has  been  paid  by  it  which,  according  to  the  individual 
returns  filed  hereunder  or  otherwise,  do  not  appear  to  the  commissioner  to  U^** 
been  paid  to  persons  taxable  under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  soch 
Interest;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may  require  any  or  t'" 
persons  filing  returns  under  this  section  to  Include  in  any  such  return  a  <»<**• 
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nent  of  an  Interest  received  on  coupons  or  otherwise,  separately  describing 
lie  same  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  and  he  may  also  require  any  or 
ill  national  banks  or  other  banks  or  brokers  or  financial  agencies  filing  any 
^um  hereunder  for  any  purpose  to  include  in  such  return  a  list  and  d^Krip- 
loD  of  all  coupons  or  other  warrants  received  by  them  respectively  for  collection 
ttiring  such  taxable  year,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  deposlt- 
Qg  or  presenting  the  same,  and  he  may  take  any  other  measures  or  make  or 
rder  any  investigation  that  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  person  by  whom 
oy  Interest  on  any  bond  or  like  funded  debt  has  been  received  as  income,  and 
rhether  or  not  or  to  what  extent  such  person  is  taxable  hereunder  with  respect 
0  sQch  interest,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may  require  such 
orporation  or  association  to  pay  any  such  normal  tax  in  the  first  instance, 
abject  to  its  right  or  the  right  of  the  person  receiving  any  interest  from  which 
uch  tax  has  been  deducted  to  apply  within  one  year  thereafter  for  an  adjust- 
[lent  of  such  tax  and  the  return  of  any  excess  over  and  above  the  amount  of 
Dcb  tax  under  this  subsection :  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  subsec- 
ion  shall  be  taken  to  require  or  permit  any  corporation  or  association  to  deduct, 
rltlihold,  or  pay  any  tax  on  any  such  interest  other  than  the  normal  income  tax 
foresaid. 

The  foregoing  provisions  cover  substantially  the  plan  which  we 
rould  urge.  They  are  in  line  with  the  general  plan  under  the  Eng- 
ish  law  (51  and  62  Vict.,  c.  8,  s.  24  [3]),  except  that  that  law  does 
tot  seem  to  concern  itself  very  much  to  give  effect  to  the  exemption 
n  behalf  of  the  small  investor,  as  it  requires  him  to  claim  and  collect 
lis  exemption  by  a  personal  application  after  the  tax  has  been  paid 
5  and  6  Vict.,  c  35,  s.  164) .  There  are  other  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ng  bill,  slight  changes  in  which  would  tend  to  make  it  more  effective 
:enerally  and  also  in  connection  with  the  changes  suggested.  For 
nstance^  the  words,  "over  and  above  $4,000"  in  subsection  A  are 
nnecessary  and  inconsistent  in  view  of  the  more  specific  provisions 
s  to  the  actual  exemption  under  subsection  D.  The  words  "  subject 
c»  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section  and  having  a  net  income  of  $3,500 
or  the  taxable  year^'  (p.  138,  lines  1  to  3),  in  subsection  D,  do  not 
t  in  with  the  conditions  attached  to  the  exemption  as  given  (p.  137, 
ines  8  to  13),  and  seem  to  open  the  way  to  evasion  by  permitting  a 
erson  to  determine  for  himself  in  the  first  instance  whether  or  not 
e  is  taxable  and  whether  or  not  his  income,  less  the  deductions, 
quals  the  sum  named.  A  better  provision  would  probably  be  to 
?quire  the  return  from  any  person  "  having  a  gross  income  for  the 
ixable  year  in  addition  to  that  received  by  any  other  member  of  a 
imily  as  above  defined  exceeding  $4,000." 

We  would  also  protest  against  the  provision  requiring  a  person  to 
le  a  statement  as  to  his  private  income  with  any  and  every  other 
erson  who  may  be  required  to  deduct  the  tax  from  income  payable 
►  him  (p.  142,  lines  3  to  11).  If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  provision 
>l]owin^  (lines  14  to  16)  to  permit  him  to  claim  this  exemption  at 
le  tax  office,  we  think  this  alternative  should  be  made  clear,  and 
lat  with  reference  to  tHis  and  all  parts  of  the  act  there  should  be 
»me  general  provision  enabling  the  person  taxed  to  apply  within 
reasonable  period  for  a  correction  oi  his  assessment  and  the  return 
f  the  tax,  if  paid  under  a  mistake,  such  as  is  found  in  the  English 
^t.     (23  and  24  Vict.,  c.  14,  s.  10.) 

We  would  suggest  on  behalf  of  the  investor  the  practicability  and 
istice  of  entirely  exempting  from  taxation  income  derived  from  any 
nployment  or  business  and  invested  during  the  year,  both  on  the 
round  of  encouraging  thrift  and  on  the  ground  that  the  money  so 
ivcd  and  invested  becomes  a  permanent  source  of  future  taxation. 
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This  exemption  has  been  urged  by  writers  on  political  ecociomy,  in- 
cluding Mill,  and  rests  on  a  very  substantial  public  policy.  Tlie  t»x 
on  money  invested  in  taxable  income  is  in  effect  double  taxation 
While  the  exemption  deprives  the  Government  of  the  initial  tax  on  4 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  taxable  income  of  the  country, 
much  the  larger  portion  being  that  on  income  from  invesUnent  and 
on  income  expended,  it  tends  to  increase  this  permanent  taxable  in- 
come bj  furnishing  a  substantial  incentive  to  save,  and  these  savings 
by  their  investment  contribute  both  to  future  taxation  and  to  pro- 
mote the  industry  and  welfare  of  the  country.  By  such  an  exemption 
the  tax  becomes  a  tax  on  invested  income  and  on  extravagant  expendi 
ture,  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  effected,  is  perhaps  the  most  just  anJ 
beneficial  tax  imaginable,  l^t  tends  in  an  appreciable  degree  to  redua 
the  "  high  cost  of  living  "  and  to  furnish  an  ever-increasing  fund  fcr 
competitive  industry.  This  may  seem  a  small  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  taxing  power,  but  from  that  of  the  taxable  wap 
earner  its  importance  and  its  justice  are  at  once  discernible.  Thl* 
proposed  exemption  relating  to  income  from  an  employment  or  bnsi- 
ness  is  entirely  removed  from  the  subject  of  income  on  corporat* 
bonds.  It  could  probably  be  best  effected  by  including  it  among  thf 
deductions  permitted  under  subsection  B. 

Possibly  this  and  other  practicable  exemptions,  for  which  ampi* 
claims  of  justice  may  be  made,  can  be  best  effected  by  amendment 
after  the  law  and  a  correct  working  machinwy  have  oeen  put  int" 
successful  operation.  The  provisions  of  the  English  law  permitting 
a  graduated  exemption  (57  and  58  Vict.,  c.  30,  s.  34),  with  a  separat* 
exemption  based  on  the  number  of  dependent  children  (10  Edw.  VII. 
c.  8,  s.  68  [3]),  are,  we  believe,  entirely  practicable  and  erainentlT 
just.  The  Investment  Bankers'  Association,  representmc  the  in- 
vestor, and  desiring  to  see  his  species  encouraged  to  multiply,  and  t  ■ 
prevent  his  partial  extermination  by  the  taxing  power,  favor  excmr^ 
tions  of  this  character  rather  than  the  high  general  exemption  alloww 
by  the  present  bill. 

These  are  minor  but  important  matters.  We  specially  and  e*r 
nestly  protest  against  the  ineffective  and  unintelligible  provisions  (^ 
the  pending  bill,  and  urge  its  amendment  along  the  lines  su^;^^ 
above,  so  that  the  tax  desired  by  the  Government  on  income  fn»^ 
corporate  bonds  may  be  readily  collected  at  its  source  without  nv 
necessary  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the  individual  and  withou' 
any  uncertainty  as  to  its  operation  with  respect  to  the  obligatio* 
assumed  by  corporations  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  in  our  power  to  further  tt* 
suggestions  made  in  this  brief  or  to  present  to  the  committee  what  ^ 
believe  to  be  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor  as  affecteil  H? 
the  proposed  tax. 

Subsection  G  of  Section  II. 

[II.  R.  10  as  Introduced  Apr.  7,  1913.] 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association  of  America  files  this  br> 
on  behalf  of  a  substantial  number  of  its  members  who  are  \iifCorp 
rated  associations  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selht 
investment  securities,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  an  amendment 
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kubsection  G  of  Section  II  so  as  to  remove  the  injustice  now  existing 
inder  the  present  law  in  the  following  respect: 

The  pending  bill,  substantially  reenacting  the  present  law,  pro- 
rides  that  the  net  income  of  a  corporation  shall  be  ascertained  by 
leducting  from  its  gross  income  (1)  expenses,  (2)  losses,  and 

3)   interest  accrued  and   paid  within  the  year  on  its  indebtedness  to   am 
imount  of  such  indebtedness  not  exceeding  its  paid-up  capital  stock  outstanding. 

We  do  not  oppose  the  general  policy  of  prohibiting  the  deduction 
Tom  gross  income  of  interest  on  indebtedness  created  in  excess  of 
he  capital  stock.  Such  a  provision  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  the 
reation  of  indebtedness  above  the  capital  stock,  but  it  also  nas  a 
endency  to  encourage  the  watering  of  capital  stock  so  as  to  permit 
I  large  indebtedness. 

But  there  are  certain  businesses,  of  which  the  banking  business  is 
►ne,  which  from  their  very  nature  necessitate  the  carrying  of  a  debt 
'ery  much  in  excess  of  the  capital  of  the  corporation. 

This  is  true  of  all  corporations  the  business  of  which  involves  the 
)urchase  and  sale  of  property  of  relatively  large  value.  It  includes 
he  banking  house,  the  dealer  in  precious  gems,  or  any  other  dealer 
I'hose  stock  in  trade  must  necessarily  be  large.  It  is  the  practice  in 
til  such  businesses  to  carry  the  stock  in  trade  under  loans  with  banks 
«cured  by  collateral  of  various  kinds,  including  warehouse  receipts. 
Juch  a  business  having  a  capital,  say,  of  $100,000  would  ordinarily 
larry  stock  of  a  value  of  five  to  ten  times  that  amount. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  corpora- 
ion-tax  law  to  prohibit  the  deduction  from  the  gross  income  of  the 
nterest  necessarily  paid  in  carrying  a  stock  in  trade. 

Referring  exclusively  to  the  investment  banking  business,  we  would 
ay  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  banking  house  with  a  capital  of,  say, 
>r,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  an  equal  amount  to  be  carrying  at  the 
«nks  high-class  securities  of  a  value,  say,  of  $10,000,000,  against 
rhich  the  banks  would  advance  $8,000,000.  The  interest  received  on 
he  collateral  carried  would  be  a  part  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
ranking  house,  and  amount  to  approximately  $500,000.  The  interest 
^id  to  the  bank  on  the  loan  oi  $8,000,000  would  be  a  necessary  ex- 
^nse  to  the  business  of  the  banking  house,  and  would  amount  to 
pproximately  $400,000.  From  the  gross  income  of  $500,000  the 
^ank  would  only  be  permitted  to  deduct  its  interest  on  an  indebted- 
less  of  $1,000,000,  that  is  $50,000,  and  it  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  on 
450,000,  amountinff  to  $4,500  a  year,  although  its  net  income  from 
he  sdtnation  statea  would  be  only  $100,000  a  year.  On  this  income 
t  would  pay  a  tax  of  4^  per  cent  instead  of  1  per  cent. 

Th^  same  situation  applies  to  all  companies  similarly  situated, 
irge  and  small.  The  injustice  of  this  provision  in  the  pending  tax 
5  applied  to  such  corporations  is,  we  believe,  too  manifest  to  require 
urther  argument. 

TTiis  injustice  could  be  cured  by  the  insertion  of  an  amendment  on 
>age  147*  following  line  7,  of  the  pending  bill,  reading  substantially 
8  follows: 

Provided^  That  In  the  case  of  indebtedness  wholly  secured  by  collateral  the 
nbjeet  of  sAle  In  the  ordinary  business  of  any  such  corporation,  Joint-stock 
oimpany.  or  association  the  total  interest  secured  and  paid  within  the  years 
n  any  such  Indited ness  may  be  deducted  ns  an  expense  of  said  business. 
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The  same  result  could  be  partially  reached,  so  far  as  banking  houses 
^,  in  a  somewhat  different  way  by  a  provision  substantially  as 
follows : 

Provided,  In  the  case  of  indebtedness  secured  by  interest-bearing  collator] 
tbat  the  interest  received  from  any  snch  collateral  shall  be  deemed  income  nnder 
thia  section  only  after  dedocting  therefrom  the  interest  paid  on  sach  Indebted- 
ness. 

Either  or  both  of  these  provisions  would  seem  to  be  proper  as 
amendments  to  the  j)ending  bill.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  is  in  this 
respect  a  tax  upon  income  that  is  not  income;  that  is,  a  tax  upon 
^oss  income,  without  permitting^  the  deduction  of  an  expense  which 
IS  80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  banking  house  is  competing  in  this  business  with  ordinary 
banks  and  trust  companies  which  are  able  to  finance  their  investment 
securities  out  of  their  deposits,  interest  on  which,  of  course,  is  de- 
ductible under  the  act.  The  reason  of  one  is  the  reason  of  the  other, 
and  we  believe  the  omission  has  been  and  is  an  oversight  which  should 
be  remedied  at  this  time. 

BoBERT  B.  Keed,  of  Counsel. 


OUA&AHTY  TBIT8T  CO.  OF  HEW  YOBX;  VAUCEB8'  LOAV  A  T&UST  CO.;  >!▼ 
YOKK  TBITST  CO.;  TITLE  OUABAVTEE  &  TRUST  CO.;  TTSmO)  STATES 
XO&TOAOE  A  T&UST  CO.,  BY  ALEZAHDEB  7.  HEXPHHX,  CHAIBICAI. 
AHB  OTHEBS. 

The  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 

Sirs:  This  memorandum  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  certain  trust 
companies.  These  institutions  do  not  hereby  intend  to  contest  eith<»r 
the  principle  or  the  rates  of  the  proposed  taxation  of  incomes.  Thej 
urge  your  committee  to  consider  the  burdensome  and  impracticabit 
nature  of  some  of  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  pendin|r  bill 
and  earnestly  ask  that  these  matters  be  rectified  before  the  bill  be 
comes  law. 

Introductory. 

The  trust  companies  of  the  United  States  perform  a  great  variety 
of  functions.  Originally  devised,  as  their  name  impli^  to  hold  prop- 
erty in  trust  and  to  afford  the  permanence  and  continuity  inheriri: 
in  artificial  persons  not  subject  to  the  accidents  of  death,  insanity,  f*T 
absence,  they  have  become,  with  the  growing  requirements  of  Ame'^- 
ican  business,  the  most  versatile  of  the  agents  of  commerce  ^'i 
investment.  They  act  as  trustees  (mortgagees)  under  deeds  of  trn^.. 
executors,  administrators,  guardians,  trustees,  receivers,  escr' 
holders,  paying  agents,  collecting  agents,  custodians  of  securities, 
depositaries  of  funds,  and  in  many  otner  capacities. 

Without  contesting  the  principles  involyea  in  the  proposed  bill,  t« 
trust  companies  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  smootn  and  proper 
transaction  of  business  affairs  and  wish  to  point  out  that  in  admii.>- 
tering  the  law  as  proposed  there  are  possibilities  of  duplication  •■{ 
effort,  of  conflicting  demands  by  taxable  persons,  and  of  needless  ti.o 
avoidable  expense  which  in  all  fairness  should  be  eliminated. 
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There  is  also  an  important  legal  aspect  to  this  matter,  in  that  banks 
Dd  trust  companies,  as  mere  agents  for  the  payment  or  collection  of 
loney,  can  innocently  become  involved  in  serious  disputes  and  litiga- 
on.  Confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  administration  of  the  law  and 
nnecessary  and  burdensome  requirements  Tvill  do  more  than  any- 
ling  else  to  make  the  law  unpopular. 

A.  Returns. 

As  to  incomes  exceeding  $3,500  annually  (p.  143,*  line  14),  the  trust 
xnpanies  will  have  to  make  returns  (a)  as  guardians,  trustees,  etc. 
p.  142,  lines  19-25),  and  (J)  in  connection  with  the  control  of  the 
Keipts  or  income  of  another  person   (p.  142,  line  25,  to  p.  143, 

nel2). 

DUPLICATION   OF  EFFORT. 

All  persons  with  incomes  exceeding  $3,500  annually  are  elsewhere 
p.  142,  lines  1-18)  required  to  make  sworn  returns,  in  addition  to 
le  returns  required  to  be  made  for  them  as  above  stated.  (The  words 
except  as  hereinafter  provided  "  (p.  142,  lines  5  and  6)  do  not  re- 
eve the  situation^  for  the  reason  that  any  such  person  may  have 
veral  sources  of  mcome,  some  of  them  from  other  trustees,  besides 
le  one  returned  on  his  behalf  by  a  trustee  or  guardian.)  Many  of 
lese  returns  will  include  receipts  from  trust  funds  or  other  property 
I  the  hands  of  "  guardians,  trustees,  executors,  administrators^"  etc., 
•of  "persons,  firms,  companies  ♦  ♦  *  having  the  control,  re- 
ipt,  disposal,  or  payment  of  *  *  *  gains,  profits,  and  income." 
bus,  in  addition  to  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  that  will  result 
nong  persons  required  to  make  returns,  there  will  be  thrown  upon 
e  bookkeeping  forces  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  the 
:tra  and  petty  task  of  eliminating  duplications. 
Returns  on  behalf  of  other  persons  ought  not  to  be  required,  ex- 
pting  only  in  those  instances  where  a  vicarious  return  is  both  de- 
nsible  and  justifiable.  Such  are  returns  on  behalf  of  persons  under 
capacities  (minority,  insanity,  idiocy)  and  of  persons  residing 
•road.  The  British  act  of  1842  (5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  35,  sec.  41 )  com- 
Is  no  substituted  returns  other  than  these.  A  recent  attempt  of 
e  British  chancellor  to  require  other  sorts  of  representative  returns 
thus  described,  with  righteous  indignation,  by  a  recent  author: 

[Considering  that  everyone  iins  to  supply  all  information  himself  respecting 
( iucome  from  all  sources,  it  seems  wholly  unnecessary,  unless  it  is  designed  as 
unworthy  trick  to  endeavor  to  discover  evasions  or  omissions.  [Italics  ours.l 
arvis  on  Income  Tax  (London,  1912),  p.  121.) 

AVOIDABLE  CONFUSION. 

The  plan  of  requiring  returns  on  behalf  of  other  persons,  in  addi- 
m  to  returns  by  those  same  persons,  will  result  in  another  species 
confusion,  to  wit,  geographical.  The  United  States  contains  many 
Hector's  districts.  The  citj  of  New  York  alone  comprises  several 
Btricts.    The  recipient  of  mcome  may  make  his  return  in  the  dis- 

^  References  are  to  the  print  of  H.  R.  3321  ns  introduced  in  Senate. 
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trict  where  he  resides  or  in  the  district  where  he  has  his  principd 
place  of  business  (two  districts),  and  the  ^ardian  or  trustee  wiD 
make  its  return  in  its  district  (often  a  third  district).  Thus  the 
harassed  collectors  will  expend  many  foot-pound-seconds  of  energr 
in  correspondence  and*  in  collation  and  comparison  of  each  other's 
files. 

The  following  simple  illustration  will  show  some  of  the  comphca- 
tions  which  will  arise  by  requiring  one  to  make  a  return  for  another 
and  by  deducting  the  tax  at  the  source : 

Two  brothers,  A  and  B,  jointly  own  some  real  estate  with  a  gm$ 
rental  of  $5,600  per  ]^ear.  From  this  amount  they  are  obliged  to  ptj 
$2,000  for  taxes  and  interest.  A  has  a  salary  of  $7,000  per  jear  whilf 
B  has  a  salary  of  only  $2,200  and  consequently  is  not  subject  to  tnj 
tax«  as  f oUows : 


QfQSBmnt 

IniDRNit  and  taxes  on  property . 


Net  revenue 

Net  Income .* . 

Bxemption , 


Amount  subject  to  tax. 
Amount  of  tax 


Under  the  proposed  law  the  tenant  must  hold  out  1  per  cent  of  th* 
gross  rental,  or  $56,  and  must  make  a  return  to  the  Government  nxn^ 
attach  thereto  the  returns  of  A  and  B,  showing  their  income  from 
all  sources,  if  A  and  B  are  to  receive  any  allowance  for  deductions  (W 
exemptions  (p.  146,  lines  5  to  24), "  or  such  person  may  likewise  mikf 
application  lor  deductions  to  the  collector  of  the  district  in  whirf 
return  is  made  or  to  be  made  for  him  '*  (p.  146,  line  24). 

If  A  and  B  make  their  returns  to  the  tenant,  what  is  the  tenant  t/^ 
do  about  the  income  taxes  He  has  previously  deducted  $56,  while 
A's  total  tax  is  $48,  and  B  has  no  tax.  Shall  the  tenant  return  to  f> 
the  $8  excess  he  has  collected  and  tell  B  to  get  the  other  $20  back  frv 
A,  or  shall  he  return  to  B  liie  entire  $28,  representing  his  one-haJ' 
of  the  tax  deducted, and  then  call  on  A  for  $20  more  tax?  Then  igitf 
suppose  the  t*enant  disappears  without  paying  any  tax  over  to  the 
Government,  who  is  responsible  for  the  refund  to  B,  and  must  A  pty 
his  tax  a  second  time  ?  Again  there  would  be  many  cases  whew  A 
and  B  would  be  obliged  to  hold  out  tax  on  the  interest  paid  to  C.  tiie 
mortgagee,  and  C  in^turn  would  file  a  return  with  A  and  B,  and  th<»' 
make  a  return  to  the  Government  and  file  C's  return. 

A  great  many  illustrations  could  be  supplied  showing  the  comphc* 
tions  which  will  arise. 

B.  Stoppage  at  Source. 

There  are  provided  two  general  kinds  of  withholding  or  deductj^ij 
of  the  amount  of  the  tax  at  the  "  source."  One  relates  to  any  son  (A 
income  or  gains  in  excess  of  $4,000  per  year  (p.  145,  line  8,  to  p.  1V| 
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line  5) ;  the  other  is  limited  to  interest  upon  corporate  indebtedness 
(p.  147,  lines  1-12). 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  stoppage  provided  by  the  bill 
6  not  only  at  the  '^  source,"  but  may  also  be  at  every  milldam,  cas- 
i-ade,  and  cataract  on  the  way  down  the  stream.  All  persons  or 
x>rporations,  in  whatever  capacity  acting,  are  personally  liable  for 
he  tax  and  must  stop  it  at  tneir  peril,  provided  only  that  they  are 
quired  to  make  a  return  on  behalf  of  another  "  as  provided  herein  " 
[  presumably  meaning  p.  142,  line  19,  to  p.  143,  line  12) .  It  is  entirely 
ivithin  the  meaning  of  the  words  that,  in  the  case  of  a  person  benefi- 
rially  interested  in  registered  railroad  bonds  producing  $4,100  semi- 
tnnually,  the  following  would  be  under  obli^tion  both  to  make  a 
*eturn  and  to  stop  off  tne  amount  of  the  tax,  viz : 

1.  The  railroad  that  pays  the  interest. 

2.  The  trust  company  that  acts  as  paying  agent  for  the  railroad. 

3.  The  bank  in  which  the  check  for  interest  is  depoated  for  coL 
ection. 

4.  The  correspondent  of  such  bank  that  presents  the  chtck  for  pay- 
nent  at  the  office  of  the  said  paying  a^nt. 

5.  The  trustee  of  the  person  beneficially  interested  in  the  bonds. 
Thus  we  shall  have  a  hopelessly  reduplicated  responsibility,  with 

iverv  link  in  the  chain  ^^  personally  liable." 

( It  is,  of  course,  concei vaUe  and  probable  that  in  practice  a  method 
vill  be  devised  of  imposing  upon  some  one  person  the  duty  of  deduct- 
ng  and  paying  the  tax.  This,  however,  is  not  reasonably  deducible 
Prom  the  language  of  the  bill,  nor  is  it  fair  to  leave  to  Treasury  De- 
>artment  regulations  the  fixing  of  such  a  great  personal  respon- 
fibility.) 

(I) 

As  to  the  first  sort  of  stoppage  (incomes  over  $4,000),  all  vital 
iifficulties  would  be  wiped  away  if  the  obligation  to  make  returns 
m  behalf  of  another  could  be  circumscribed  as  herein  suggested 
supra,  p.  4),  and  if  income  should  be  required  to  be  reported  at  its 
iourcc,  without  the  physical  collection  of  the  tax  at  the  same  time. 
Phis  would  eliminate  all  of  the  complications  relating  to  deductions, 
xemptions,  and  the  duplication  of  returns,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  Government  would  be  as  sure  of  collecting  the  full  tax  as  if  the 
ax  was  actually  withheld  at  the  source. 

(ll)    CORPORATE  INTEREST. 

By  far  the  most  impossible  requirement  is  the  manner  of  the  second 
ort  of  stoppage,  1  per  cent  of  all  interest  on  the  bonds  and  debts  of 
orporations,  no  matter  what  the  amount  of  income.  This  pro- 
ision  opens  the  way  to  boundless  confusion.  The  interest  on  reg- 
stered  et>ligptions  is  easily  deducted.  But  the  interest  represent^ 
J  coapons  is  a  quite  different  matter,  as  witness  a  perfectly  usual 

ase: 

Interest  on  bonds  of  the  Milwaukee  road  falls  due  May  1,  and  is 
payable  at  New  York  City.  About  that  time  citizens  of  Red  Wing, 
Ubert  Lea,  Winona,  and  Duluth  deposit  their  respective  coupons 
»f  this  issue  in  their  local  banks  for  collection.    These  banks  in 
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turn  send  the  coupons  to  their  various  St^  Paul  correspondents. 
These  St.  Paul  institutions  then  send  the  coupons  to  their  several 
New  York  correspondents  for  presentation.  Cm  the  same  day  each 
of  these  New  York  banks  receives  hundreds  of  the  same  coupons  from 
other  agents.  The  coupons  are  bunched  tc^ther  and  sent  to  the 
trust  company  that  acts  as  paying  agent.  The  latter  counts  them, 
and  pays  for  them  over  the  counter.  Each  New  York  bank  remit^ 
to  St.  Paul  and  elsewhere,  St.  Paul  remits  to  the  local  banks,  aoi 
they  in  turn  credit  the  accounts  of  their  customers.  Every  bank  m 
this  chain  knows  that  it  is  handling  corporate  interest,  and  by  the 
plain  words  of  the  bill  is  required  either  to  deduct  1  per  cent  or  t^ 
ascertain,  at  its  peril  and  beyond  peradventure,  that  the  1  per  cent 
has  ben  deducted  and  held  for  payment  to  the  Goveminent. 

The  most  heavily  burdensome  matter,  however,  arises  from  the  fart 
that  under  existing  practices  coupons  are  anon3rmous.  They  ire 
mingled  with  others  of  the  same  sort,  and  are  presented  without 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  paying  agent,  or  of  most  of  the  other 
banks  concerned,  as  to  whose  coupons  mey  are.  It  is  assuroed  thtf 
the  object  of  this  kind  of  stoppage  is  the  gaining  of  information  to 
aid  the  collectors.  If  so,  the  oanks  will  have  to  devise  machinerT 
to  ticket  and  identify  these  coupons,  often  in  small  lots  of  one  (v 
two  or  five,  so  as  to  snow  whose  money  is  being  deducted.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  single  issues  of  bonds  involve  the  handling  ^f 
more  than  100,000  coupons  each  half  year,  the  immensity  of  thf 
task  can  be  imagined,  and  the  huge  expense  roughly  estimated. 
We  do  not  discuss  the  difficulty  of  proving  ownership  of  coupons, 
merely  pointing  out  that  coupons  are  frequently  borrowed  on  nr 
are  sold  or  otherwise  negotiated.  We  mensly  suggest  the  farther 
feature  that  thousands  of  these  coupon  owners  are  exempt  from  tax. 
and  all  this  mountain  of  work  will  be  thrown  away.  These  are  mere 
matters  of  proof  that  can  easily  be  remedied  by  a  few  additiooa- 
words  in  the  statute.  But  we  do  insist  upon  the  fact  that  unless  tb^ 
debtor  corporations,  banks,  or  the  trust  companies  provide  the  cnstl^ 
machinery  to  identify  ownership  of  coupons,  the  stoppage  of  th' 
tax  will  be  totally  futile.  They  will  have  some  money  in  their  hanrl* 
but  whose? 

SUGGESTED  ALTERNATIVES. 

Starting  with  the  premise  that  the  chief  value  in  this  sort  of  stop- 
page  is  the  information  derived  therefrom,  we  suggest  two  simple 
and  cheaper  metiiods : 

Either  (1)  abandon  this  form  of  stoppage  alto^ther,  and  reW  « 
the  affidavit  of  the  persons  taxed,  or  (2)  require  the  institnti<*'' 
which  pays  the  interest  (whether  it  be  the  debtor  corporation  or  ^^ 
paying  agent)  to  retain  1  per  cent  of  each  interest  payment  hid 
remit  it  to  the  collector  of  the  district,  together  with  a  stateBK^- 
showing  (a)  to  whom  fully  registered  bond  interest  was  paid,  and  (/• 
for  what  debtor  corporation  and  in  what  amount  all  tne  renuisde? 
of  such  interest  installment  was  paid.  Adequate  penalties  should  »!^ 
be  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  these  requirements.  Free  C 
other  persons  and  institutions  from  responsibilities  in  the  roatt«T 
This  method  will  have  these  advantages:  (a)  The  first  cornoratioT^ 
trust  companies  or  bante  paying  interest  money,  and  only  tnose.  «i> 
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be  burdened  with  this  matter,  thus  reducing  the  volume  of  work  im- 
mensely. (&)  The  work  j[on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Internal 
Revenue)  will  be  much  simplified  by  concentrating  all  data  respect- 
ing each  debtor  corporation  upon  one  collector. 

INFORMATION,    NOT   MONEY,   WANTED. 

In  the  report  to  accompany  H.  B.  3321,  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  April  21,  1913,  at  pa^e  38,  the  majority  make 
a  statement  that  clearly  shows  that  the  desideratum  is  information  as 
to  sources  of  income,  and  not  the  payment  of  the  tax. 

We  therefore  ur^e  that  the  idea  of  the  stoppage  of  money  be  aban- 
doned, as  constituting  too  great  an  interference  with  business  and  as 
being  superfluous.  The  Federal  Government  is  amply  powerful  to 
collect  the  tax  if  it  knows  where  the  income  is. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter;  the  trust  companies  and 
banks,  as  mere  agents  for  the  pajrment  or  collection  of  money,  can 
innocently  become  involved  in  serious  disputes  and  litigation.  Mr, 
Hull's  statement  (loc.  cit.^  that  the  "  proposal  ♦  ♦  *  embodies 
the  best  jud^ent  and  the  longest  experience  of  the  oldest  income-tax 
country ''  is  maccurate  in  this  particular,  if  in  no  other.  The  British 
statute  (act  of  1842,  sec.  45)  provides  that  certain  of  the  persons  and 
corporations  withholding  the  tax  are  indemnified  in  so  doing.  If 
trust  companies  are  to  undertake  this  obligation,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected from  suits  and  claims.  This  is  a  matter  for  substantive  enact- 
ment, and  should  not  be  left  to  departmental  regulations. 

HOW  REFUND  ERBONEOUS  TAX? 

A  feature  of  the  pending  bill  that  gives  rise  to  much  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  trust  companies,  and  which  applies  to  both  sorte  of  stoppage, 
IS  the  question  of  erroneous  or  duplicated  withholding  of  the  amount 
of  the  tax.  The  law  says  it  must  be  paid  to  the  collector.  But  if 
another  person  or  corporation  is  also  known  to  hav0  paid  it,  what  is 
a  trust  company  to  do  ?  Should  it  pay  the  money  to  the  collector 
TiOtwithstandin^?  Will  it  be  protected  in  so  doing,  or  could  the 
owner  of  the  income  successfully  sue  it  as  for  a  conversion?  On 
what  proof  may  the  trust  company  rely?  On  the  affidavit  of  the 
person  taxed?  On  the  oath  of  an  officer  of  some  other  paying  aj^ent? 
On  the  order  of  a  collector?    The  bill  is  dumb  to  all  tnese  queries. 

C.   MiSCEIXANEOUS. 

Among  the  administrative  details  of  the  bill  likely  to  affect  trust 
companies  a  few  may  be  mentioned. 

CUSTODIANSHIP. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  intrust  bonds  and  other  securities  to 
trust  companies  for  safe-keeping.  In  some  cases  the  owner  clips  his 
own  coupons  and  makes  his  own  collections.  In  others  the  trust  com- 
pany performs  this  work  for  him.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  trus- 
teeship or  active  agency,  but  merely  a  bailment.    Yet  the  words  used 
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on  page  143,  at  lines  4  to  6,  are  such  as  to  include  a  mere  custodian- 
ship. A  custodian  is  in  no  logical  or  right  sense  a  ^  source,'^  and  the 
bill  should  be  so  revised  as  to  relieve  trust  companies  from  this  need* 
less  burden. 

EXEMPTION  AFFTOAVrrS. 

Provision  is  made  (p.  146,  line  5,  to  p.  147,  line  1)  for  the  filing  of 
ulBidavits  claiming  exemptions  and  deauctions.  These  must  be  nkd 
either  with  the  deducting  "  source "  or  with  the  collector  in  whoa 
district  the  "  source  "  does  business. 

It  is  submitted  that  such  affidavits  ought  to  be  filed  with  the 
cdlectors  only.  The  bookkeeping  and  correspondence  involved  in 
handling  them  will  be  an  expensive  matter  in  anj  trust  company.  If 
the  trust  company  were  the  sole  source  of  the  income  of  tne  person 
taxed,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  having  it  handle  these  exemp- 
tion affidavits.  But  inasmuch  as  several  trust  companies  (and  other 
corporations)  may  stop  off  the  tax  in  a  ffiven  instance,  it  only  adds 
Co  tne  confusion  to  file  these  affidavits  wim  them.  No  trust  coinpanv 
L-an,  in  faith  upon  any  such  affidavit,  countenance  or  permit  any  r^ 
duction  of  the  tax  withheld,  for  it  will  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  total  income  of  the  person  taxed  nor  the  other  sources  from  which 
it  is  derived.  It  can  not  rely  on  the  affidavit,  because  the  whole  plan 
:for  stoppage  at  the  source  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  affidaTit; 
can  not  oe  trusted.  Hence  the  collector  should  solely  receive  and  u» 
these  affidavits. 

INTEREST  ON  OEPOSrrS. 

The  words  (p,  147,  lines  4  and  5)  "interest  upon  *  ♦  *  in- 
debtedness of  corporations  "  and  well  include  interest  paid  by  a  trust 
(•ompany  to  its  depositors  on  their  balances.  As  a  matter  of  account- 
ing, deposits  are  '''indebtedness."  The  insertion  of  the  words  "evi- 
dences of "  before  the  word  "  indebtedness,"  on  page  147,  at  line  5. 
would  remove  the  ambiguity.  Left  as  it  now  stands,  the  deducting 
of  the  tax  from  this  interest  would  be  a  burden  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. A  single  bank  has  more  than  80,000  depositors ;  to  open  a  sept- 
rate  tax  account  with  each  of  these  depositors  and  to  take  on  file  their 
exemption  affidavits  means  an  amount  of  work  that  can  hardly  \r 
appreciated  save  by  those  who  administer  such  institutions. 

ItlitJSTRATION  or  DETAIL  INVOLVED. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Government,  the  proposed  method  of 
stoppage  threatens  waste'f ul  performance  of  useless  tasks.  We  ha« 
selected  at  random  a  seasoned  bond  issue  that  is  a  lawful  investment 
for  savings  banks  in  several  States,  and  have  inquired  respecting  ikt 
holding  of  same,  with  the  following  result: 

Total  amount  outstanding fOS.OOai'C^ 

CJoupou  bonds  of  $1,000  denomination $88, 000.  Or>'' 

Registered  bonds  (being  one-twelfth  of  total) |8,O00iA* 

Total |8e»O0O.Jrt; 

Total  nnmber  of  holders  of  registered  bonds » 

Holders  of  registered  bonds  receiving  $4,000  or  more  of  interest  per 
year  (being  one-sixteenth  of  total  number  of  holders) >• 
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Thus,  it  appears  that  the  debtor  corporation  would  have  to  deduct 
ind  pay  the  tax  as  to  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  holders  of  one-twelfth 
3f  the  total  bond  issue,  but  would  have  to  deduct  and  withhold,  pend- 
ing proof  of  ownership,  as  to  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  holders  or  reg- 
istered bonds  (except  such  as  stood  in  the  names  of  corporations  and 
were  known  to  be  beneficially  owned  by  such  corporations),  and  also 
i£  to  the  remaining  eleven-twelfths  (88,000  $1,000  bonds)  (tf  the 
total  bond  issue.  'So  one  can  tell  what  proportion  of  these  bonds  is 
ield  by  persons  enjoying  at  least  $4,000  net  income  per  annum,  but 
it  is  a  safe  guess  that  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  bonds  are  so  held. 
\s  to  this  one-half  (44,000  bonds,  or  88,000  coupons  per  annum)  the 
work  of  de(iucting,  reporting,  and  proving  ownership  will  be  liter- 
dly  thrown  away,  for  the  Government  will  pay  for  the  clerical 
KTork  necessary  to  sift  this  mass  of  detail  only  to  get  no  tax  for  its 
pains. 

Summary. 

In  preparing  this  memorandum  the  object  has  been  not  to  raise 
questions  of  detail  or  of  doubtful  construction  of  the  language  of  the 
present  bill,  but  to  confine  the  discussion  solely  to  a  few  main  heads 
:n  which  the  trust  companies  think  the  bill  will  prove  unduly  bur- 
lensome. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  British  business  has  ever  since  1842 
yeen  adapting  itself  to  the  income-tax  law,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to 
lave  grown  up  with  the  income-tax  reouirements.  It  should  also 
ye  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  British  nnancial  business  is  concen- 
trated upon  Jjondon  and  one  or  two  other  cities  and  that  the  entire 
[Inited  Kingdom  has  an  area  less  in  extent  than  New  Mexico. 
American  business,  on  the  other  hand,  has  dozens  of  financial  centers, 
scattered  through  48  States;  and  a  vastly  complicated  financial  busi- 
less,  with  thousands  of  ramifications  and  subdivisions,  has  become 
horoughly  established  without  consideration  of  or  preparation  for 
he  possibility  of  an  income-tax  laWj  or  of  stoppage  at  the  source. 
Probably  80  per  cent  of  bonds  are  in  coupon  lorm,  and  probably 
'>0  per  cent  of  bonds  are  owned  by  persons  having  a  less  net  income 
han  $4,000.  The  confusion  and  annoyance  that  would  result  from 
stoppage  at  the  source,  under  these  circumstances,  is  beyond  estimate, 
rhe  regrettable  feature  of  it  all  will  be  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  will 
)e  futile,  as  far  as  revenue  to  the  United  States  is  concerned,  while 
I  preat  horde  of  internal-revenue  clerks  will  consume  the  time  and 
he  money  of  the  Government  in  approving  the  refund  of  taxes  im- 
>roperly  withheld  at  the  source. 

To  summarize,  the  administration  of  the  bill  is  chiefly  objection- 
ible  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  It  attempts  the  collection  of  the  tax  at  the  source  instead  of 
letermining  tne  assessment  *at  the  source,  with  the  payment  of  the 
ax  subsequently  by  the  taxpayer  when  the  correct  amount  has  been 
i»^ertained. 

2.  The  deduction  and  retention  of  the  tax  by  possible  irresponsible 
•arties  with  danger  of  money  loss  to  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

3.  Failure  to  require  tenant  or  other  person  to  refund  any  part  of 
he  tax  to  the  taxpayer  where  exemptions  or  deductions  are  claimed. 
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4.  Failure  to  make  provision  for  the  Government  to  return  any 
part  of  the  tax  when  overpayments  have  been  made  because  ot 
amounts  previously  withheld  from  gross  income  or  the  tax  held  ont 
twice  by  different  persons  on  the  same  amount. 

5.  No  provision  as  to  the  time  that  taxes  which  have  been  with- 
held bv  tenants  and  others  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Government 

6.  Failure  to  protect  landlord  from  being  liable  for  double  tax  if 
tenant  fails  to  turn  the  tax  over  to  the  Government. 

7.  Failure  to  define  liability  of  tenant  or  other  person  for  accept- 
ing incorrect  or  improper  income  return  from  landlord  or  other 
person  when  claiming  deductions. 

8.  The  possibility  of  a  person  being  obliged  to  make  and  fik  a 
large  number  of  returns. 

9.  The  possible  disclosure  of  a  person's  entire  personal  affairs  t*' 
his  business  associates,  clients,  or  tenants. 

10.  The  large  duplication  of  work  and  returns  which  will  b* 
required. 

11.  The  requirement  for  every  person  or  bank  to  hold  out  tax  on 
all  interest  obligations  passing  through  their  hands  in  whatever  ca- 
pacity they  are  acting,  irrespective  of  whether  the  tax  may  hiT* 
been  previously  deducted. 

12.  Failure  to  clearly  state  that  no  tax  deduction  shaU  be  mtdf 
(except  on  coupon  interest) '  imless  the  amount  of  income  paid  to 
any  one  person  in  a  year  shall  exceed  $4,000,  as  per  subsequent  ex- 
planations of  Representative  Hull. 

13.  Impossible  provision  for  holding  out  tax  for  interest  and  din- 
dends  of  corporations  in  foreign  countries. 

14.  Leaving  too  much  of  the  administration  of  the  law  to  the  di^ 
cretion  of  the  Treasury  Department,  with  consequent  difficulty  or.j 
its  part  to  interpret  the  law  in  the  manner  intended  by  those  Oftti 
ing  it. 

If  the  amendments  suggested  by  us  are  adopted,  all  of  the  obJKi 
tions  shown  above  will  be  eliminated  without  in  any  manner  diangis^ 
the  principles  of  the  bill  as  introduced.  I 

Our  suggestions  have  solely  to  do  with  the  administrative  featun 
of  the  law  (without  reference  whatsoever  to  the  principles  involve^ 
or  the  limit  of  exemption),  so  that  both  the  Government  and  tb^ 
business  men  will  not  be  put  to  unnecessary  trouble  and  expens^n 
and  we  have  confidence  that  you  will  see  the  advantage  of  not  enact  j 
ing  a  law  which  will  create  endless  complications  and  unsettle  bn^ 
ness  conditions  throughout  the  country. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 

In  lieu  of  the  present  provision  (p.  142,  line  19,  to  p.  143,  line  t ' 
let  the  law  read :  ^ 

guardians,  trustees,  executors,  administrators,  agents^  receivers,  and  ccmaer' 
tors  of,  and  all  persons,  corporations,  or  associations  acting  in  any  capacity  i*^ 
any  other  person,  wherever  residing,  who  Is  an  infant  or  a  Innatic  or  an  id'-i 
or  of  or  for  any  other  person  who  resides  abroad,  shall  make  and  render  s  d 
turn  of  the  net  income  of  the  person  for  whom  they  act,  subject  to  thi»  u^ 
coming  into  their  custody  or  control  and  management,  and  be  subject  to  all  ^ 
provisions  of  this  section  which  apply  to  individuals;  and  also  all  persons,  finc^ 
companies,  copartnerships,  corporations.  Joint-stock  companies  or  aa8ociati<<^ 
and  Insurance  companies,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  whatev^  cinar*" 
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acting,  having  the  control,  receipt  disposal,  or  payment  of  fixed  or  determinable 
annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  of  any  such  other  person  subject  to  tax. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  omit  the  words  "  except  as  hereinafter 
provided  "  (p.  142,  lines  5  and  6),  as  they  will  have  a  plain  meaning 
irhen  read  in  connection  with  the  amendment  above  suggested. 

Strike  out  from  page  147,  line  1,  beginning  with  the  word  "  pro- 
vided," to  and  including  page  147,  line  12,  first  word.  In  lieu  thereof 
enact  the  following: 

Provided,  That  all  debtor  corporations,  joint-stock  companies  or  associations, 
and  insurance  companies,  in  respect  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  indebtedness 
uiK>n  which  interest  is  owed  and  paid  by  them,  and  also  all  persons,  firms,  cor- 
porations, and  other  instrumentalities  acting  as  the  agents  of  such  debtors  for 
the  payment  of  such  interest,  whether  such  interest  is  payable  annually  or  at 
shorter  or  longer  periods,  and  although  f^^ch  interest  does  not  amount  to  $4,000, 
shall  upon  each  occasion  of  the  payment  of  such  hiterest  deduct  therefrom  1 
}ier  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  such  Interest  payment  and  remit  the  sum  thus 
deducted  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  in  which  such 
d^'htor  corporation,  company,  or  association  has  its  principal  ofllce,  and  shall 
simultaneously  file  with  such  collector  a  sworn  report  containing  the  following 
information:  (a)  The  total  amount  of  such  interest  to  be  paid  at  the  date  re- 
specting which  such  report  is  made;  (&)  the  total  amount  of  such  interest  paid 
to  the  holders  of  registered  bonds  or  obligations  or  to  persons  known  to  the 
con)oration,  company,  or  association  making  such  report,  and  the  names  of  such 
persons  and  the  respective  amounts  payable  to  each;  (c)  the  amount  of  such 
Interest  payable  to  holders  of  coupons  and  to  other  persons  whose  names  are 
not  known  to  such  corporation,  company,  or  association ;  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
interest  covered  by  the  foregoing  subdivisions  (&)  and  (c)  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  total  amount  of  interest  set  forth  under  the  foregoing  subdivision  (a)  of 
such  report. 

Should  the  foregoing  amendment  be  adopted  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  purpose  oi  the  ready  enforcement  thereof  to  insert,  at  pa^ 
149,  line  2,  after  the  word  "  return,"  the  words  "  or  any  report  herein 
provided  to  be  made." 

At  page  147,  line  5.  after  the  word  "  other,"  add  "  evidences  of." 
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SCHOOL. 

(£pclraft  of  income-tax  bill  with  a  view  of  making  provisions  more  easily  understood  and 

of  removing  obscurities  and  inconsistencies  In  wordini?.] 

A. 

That  there  shall  be  levied,  assessed,  and  paid  annually — 

(a)  Upon  the  entire  net  income  accruing  from  all  sources  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year  to  every  citizen  of  flie  United  States  whether 
residing  at  home  or  abroad,  and  to  every  person  residing  in  the 
United  States  thouffh  not  a  citizen  thereoi,  and  to  every  citizen  of 
Porto  Rico  and  of  me  Philippine  Islands ;  and 

(b)  Upon  the  entire  net  income  from  all  property  owned  and  of 
(from  ? )  every  business^  trade,  or  profession  earned  on  in  the  United 
States  by  persons  residing  elsewhere — 

(1)  A  tax  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  normal  income  tax)  of  1 

Er  centum  per  annum  upon  the  amount  so  received  over  and  above 
,000;  and 
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(2)  In  addition  thereto  an  income  tax  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  additional  tax)  of — 

(a)  One  per  centum  per  annum  for  the  amount  by  which  the  total 
net  income  exceeds  $20,000  and  does  not  exceed  $50,000 ;  and 

(&)  Two  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  amount  by  which  the 
total  net  income  exceeds  $50,000  and  does  not  exceed  $100,000;  and 

(c)  Three  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  amount  by  which  th« 
total  net  income  exceeds  $100,000. 

Note. — ^Here  sbonld  be  placed  the  first  sentence  of  Subsection  D. 

Only  one  deduction  of  94,000  shall  be  made  from  the  aggregate  income  of  i 
family  composed  of  husband  and  wife  not  legally  separated,  or  either,  and  mtaa 
chUdren,  if  any,  or  of  minor  children  having  joint  property  Interetta  (Wliit 
are  "Joint  property  interests"?) 

All  the  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  individuals  who  are 
to  be  chargeable  with  the  normal  income  tax  so  far  as  they  are  ap- 
plicable shall  apply  to  the  levy,  assessment,  and  collection  of  the 
additional  tax  imposed  under  this  section. 

Every  person  subject  to  this  additional  tax  shall,  for  the  puri)ose  of 
its  assessment  and  collection,  make  a  personal  return  of  his  entire  nec 
income  from  all  sources  for  the  preceding  year. 

B. 

First  paragraph :  unchanged. 
Second  paragraph : 

(a)  That  in  computing  n^  income  for  the  purposes  of  the  nor- 
mal tax  there  shall  be  allowed  as  deductions — 

(1)  the  necessary  expenses  actuaUy  incurred  in  canying  on  any 
business,  not  including  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses; 

(2)  all  interest  accrued  and  payable  within  the  year  by  a  taxabb 
per5?on  on  indebtedness; 

(3)  all  national.  State,  county,  school,  and  municipal  taxes  accrued 
within  the  year,  not  including  those  assessed  against  local  benefits: 

(4)  losses  actually  sustainra  during  the  year,  incurred  in  trade  or 
arising  from  fires,  storms,  or  shipwreck^  and  not  compensated  for  bt 
insurance  or  otherwise ; 

(5)  debts  actually  ascertained  to  be  worthless  and  charged  off 
during  the  year ; 

(6)  also  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear,  and  tear 
of  property  arisins^  out  of  its  use  or  employment  in  the  busineff: 
but  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  any  amount  paid  out  for  nev 
buildings,  permanent  improvements,  or  betterments  made  to  increase 
the  value  of  any  property  or  estate; 

(7)  the  amount  of  income  received  or  payable  from  any  source  it 
which  the  tax  upon  such  income  which  is  or  will  become  due  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  has  been  withheld  for  payment  at  tb? 
source  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  shall  be  deducted:  bo^ 
in  all  cases  where  the  tax  upon  the  annual  gains,  profits*  and  in- 
comes of  a  person  is  required  to  be  withheld  and  paid  at  the  soui« 
as  hereinafter  provided,  if  such  annual  income  does  not  exceed  the 
rate  of  $4,000  per  annum  or  if  the  same  is  uncertain,  indefinite,  cf 
irregular  in  the  amount  or  time  during  which  it  shall  have  accrued 
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lod  is  not  fixed  or  determinable,  the  same  shall  be  induded  in  esti- 
mating the  net  annual  income  to  be  embraced  in  a  personal  return ; 

(8)  also  the  amount  received  as  dividends  upon  the  stock  o£  any 
corporation,  joint-stock  company,  association^  or  insurance  company 
which  is  taxable  upon  its  net  income  as  hereinafter  provided  (shall 
3e  deducted) . 

(b)  The  net  income  from  property  owned  and  business  carried  on 
in  the  United  States  bv  persons  residing  elsewhere  shall  be  computed 
apon  the  basis  prescribed  in  this  subsection  and  that  part  of  subsec- 
iaon  6  of  this  section  relating  to  the  computation  of  the  net  income 
)f  corporations,  joint-stock  and  insurance  companies  organized^ 
:reate(C  or  existing  under  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  in  so  far  as 
ipplicable. 

C. 

Unchanffed. 

D. 

Returns. — Only  one  deduction  of  $4,000  shall  be  made  from  the 
iggregate  income  of  a  family  composed  of  husband  and  wife  not 
Ic^lly  separated,^  or  either,  and  minor  children,  if  any,  or  of  minor 
jhildren  having  joint  property  interests.  (What  are  "Joint  prop- 
erty interests  "  i ) 

Note. — Should  not  the  foregoing  proyision  be  placed  under  subsection  A? 

The  tax  shall  be  computed  for  each  calendar  year,  beginning  with 
the  year  1913,  and  each  person  of  age  (except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
rided)  who  shall  have  in  any  year  a  net  income  of  $3,500  or  over 
shall,  on  or  before  tbe  1st  day  of  March  of  the  year  next  following, 
make,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  a  return  of  his  gross  income  and 
>f  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  allowed  as  deductions  under  para- 
IP^ph  2  of  subsection  B.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Keve- 
ttue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  pre- 
scribe the  manner  and  form  of  such  return  and  to  whom  the  same 
'(hall  be  made. 

All  persons  or  corporations  or  associations  receiving  the  income 
)f  another  person  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  shall  in  like  manner  make 
return  of  the  income  thus  received  by  them. 

All  persons,  firms,  associations,  or  corporations,  in  whatever  capac- 
ity acting^  havinff  the  control,  receipt,  disposal,  or  payment  of  fixed 
)r  determinable  (determinate)  annual  (add  "  or  periodical ")  income 
?ains  or  profits  of  another  person  and  hereinafter  required  to  with- 
hold from  such  income  the  normal  income  tax  and  to  pay  it  to  the 
Sovemment  shall,  in  like  manner,  make  a  return  of  the  amounts 
^hus  withheld,  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  from  whose 
ncome  the  tax  was  withheld  (add  ^'or  stating  that  the  name  and 
iddress  or  the  address,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  unknown"). 

Persons  liable  only  for  the  normal  income  tax  on  their  own  account 
)r  on  behalf  of  another  shall  not  be  required  to  make  return  of 
ncxMne  derived  from  dividends  on  capital-stock  corporations,  joint- 
Aock  companies,  or  associations  and  insurance  companies  taxable  on 
their  net  income  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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Persons  for  whom  a  return  is  required  to  be  made  and  from  whose 
income  the  tax  is  required  to  be  withheld  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be 
required  to  make  return  of  the  income  thus  returned  and  withheld. 

Note. — This  paragraph  is  transposed  from  the  end  of  subsection  E. 

There  should  be  a  provision  requiring  such  persons  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  no  income  except  Income  of  which  return  is  made  and 
on  which  the  tax  is  paid  by  other  persons. 

If  the  collector  or  deputy  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of 
any  income  return  is  understated,  he  may,  upon  due  notice  and  on 
proof  of  the  amount  understated,  increase  the  amount  of  such  return: 
or  if  the  return  has  been  increased  by  the  collector,  the  person  who 
made  the  return  may  prove  the  true  amount  liable  to  be  assessed;  but 
such  proof  shall  not  be  conclusive  of  the  facts,  and  no  deduction* 
claimed  in  such  cases  shall  be  made  or  allowed  until  approved  by  th« 
collector.  The  person  who  made  the  return  may  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  collector  to  the  Commissioner  of  Intemal  Revenue. 

Note. — The  above  paragraph  has  conflicting  provisions  regarding  the  right  (»f 
the  collector  to  increase.  It  first  says  he  may  do  so  only  upon  proof,  but  after- 
wards allows  such  proof  to  be  disproved.  I  should  word  the  provision  a« 
follows  : 

**  If  the  collect(»r  or  deputy  collector  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of 
any  income  returned  is  understated,  he  may  notify  the  person  making  the  return 
to  show  why  the  amount  of  the  return  should  .not  be  increased,  and  upon  proof 
of  the  amount  understated  may  increase  the  same.  An  appeal  shaU  lie  from  bif 
decision  to  the  Conniiissioner  of  Internal  Revenue." 

E. 

(1) Assessment  and  time  of  payment: 

Assessments  shall  be  made  and  persons  notified  of  the  amounts  for 
which  they  are  liable  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  June  of  each  year, 
and  the  assessment  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  June. 

In  cases  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  make  return,  or  in  case  of  a  falj?c 
or  fraudulent  return,  the  Commissioner  of  Intemal  Bevenue  shall 
upon  discovery  thereof  at  any  time  within  three  years  after  the  return 
is  due,  make  a  return  (assessment?)  upon  notice  and  proof  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  D,  which  assessment  shall  be  payable  immediately 
upon  notification. 

(2)  Penalty  for  delayed  payment: 

To  any  sum  unpaid  after  June  30  in  any  one  year,  or,  if  patabU 
upon  notification,  unpaid  for  10  days  after  notice  and  demand  h} 
the  collector,  there  shall  be  added  5  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  tax 
unpaid  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  month  upon  the  tit 
from  the  time  the  same  became  due,  except  from  the  estates  of  insane, 
deceased,  or  insolvent  persons. 

(3^  Withholding  at  the  source: 

(a)  Where  any  person  is  entitled  to  receive  as  income  a  fixed  (^ 
determinable  (determinate?)  annual  or  periodical  payment  by  wst 
of  interest,  rent,  salary,  premium,  annuity,  royalty,  or  other  com- 
pensation or  emolument,  amounting  to  more  than  $1,000  in  any  year, 
from  any  other  person  (whether  such  other  person  be  the  debtor 
whose  obligation  constitutes  the  income,  or  the  disbursing  agent  of 
such  debtor,  or  a  fiduciary  or  agent  entitled  to  receive  or  receiving 
the  income  on  behalf  of  tne  taxable  person)  such  other  person  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  from  the  pajonent  an  amount  equivalent  tn 
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he  nonnal  income  tax  upon  the  same,  and  shall  pay  the  amount  so 
rithheld  to  the  collecting  officer  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  and  he 
hall  be  personally  liable  for  the  payment  of  such  tax. 

If  the  person  receiving  such  payment  of  more  than  $4,000  per 
miurn  is  also  entitled  to  deductions  under  the  second  paragraph  of 
ubsection  B  which  reduce  his  aggregate  income  so  as  to  entitle  him 
0  exemption  from  the  normal  income  tax,  he  may  receive  the  benefit 
f  such  exemption : 

Either  by  filing  with  the  person  required  to  withhold  the  tax  and 
•ay  it  to  the  Government  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  the  day 
n  which  the  return  of  his  income  is  due,  an  affidavit  claiming  the 
enefit  of  such  exemption,  and  a  true  and  correct  statement  oi  his 
nnual  income  from  all  otner  sources  and  of  the  deductions  claimed^ 
rhich  affidavit  and  stat&nent  shall  become  part  of  the  return  to  be 
lade  in  his  behalf  by  the  person  required  to  withhold  and  pay 
he  tax; 

Or,  by  making  the  application  for  the  exemption  (not  deductions) 

0  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  return  is  made  or  to  be  made 
or  him  and  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  that  he  is 
Dtitled  to  the  same. 

XoTB. — The  following  difficulty  will  arise  in  connection  with  (3a)  : 
Suppose  A  holds  as  trustee  for  his  sister  a  mortgage  of  $100,000  at  5  per 
nit  on  the  property  of  B,  which  mortgage  A  bought  of  a  mortgage  banker  C. 
ho  collects  the  interest  for  A.  Which  of  the  persons  is  to  withhold  the  income 
IX,  nnd  who  is  made  personally  liable  for  its  payment?  As  the  provision  is 
'orded,  the  duty  is  apparently  thrown  on  A  and  B  and  C;  yet  obviously  nil 
tiree  can  not  withhold;  and  if  B  has  withheld,  how  can  G  or  A  be  majde 
ersonally  liable?    The  duty  ought  to  be  definitely  thrown  on  the  debtor;  and 

1  order  to  protect  the  taxable  person,  there  should  be  a  provision  requiring 
le  debtor,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  tender  the  amount  of  interest,  less  the 
mnunt  of  the  tax,  to  deliver  to  the  taxable  person  a  certified  copy  of  the 
»tnm  filed  by  him  with  the  collector,  making  it  penal  for  the  debtor  thus 
ttviog  withheld  the  tax  not  to  pay  it  promptly  to  the  collector  when  due,  and 
iseharging  the  taxable  person  from  further  liability. 

Note. — The  following  should  be  added  to  (a) : 

"Where,  under  the  terms  of  a  contract  entered  into  before  this  act  takes 
T«>ct,  the  payment  to  which  the  taxable  person  is  entitled  is  required  to  be 
lade  without  any  deduction  by  reason  of  any  tax  imposed,  the  obligor  shall 
:^t  withhold  the  income  tax,  but  shall  give  notice  to  the  collector  of  the  payment 
i/ide  or  to  be  made  as  part  of  the  return  which  he  is  required  to  make,  and  the 
icy)roe  tax  shall  in  that  case  be  paid  by  the  taxable  person.  If  the  obligor 
I  Up  to  give  such  notice,  he  shall  be  personally  liable  for  the  income  tax  if  the 
I  me  is  net  paid  by  the  taxable  person.  No  such  contract  entered  into  after 
tis  net  takes  effect  shall  be  valid  with  regard  to  any  Federal  income  tax  im- 
^sfxi  upon  a  person  entitled  to  such  payment." 

(h)  Where  the  income  is  derived  from  interest  on  corporate  or 
)nipany  or  nonexempt  Government  or  municipal  obligations  which 
iterest'is  payable  in  the  United  States,  then,  although  the  interest 
f>es  not  amount  to  $4,000  per  annum,  the  normal  income  tax  shall  be 
ithheld  from  the  payment  of  such  interest  and  shall  be  paid  to  the 
ovemment  by  the  debtor  or  by  his  disbursing  agent,  who  shall  be 
able  for  such  tax. 

Note. — ^The  following  should  lie  added  to  (6)  : 

"Where  an  obligation  contracted  before  this  act  takes  effect  contains  a 
iptilation  that  the  interest  .shall  be  paid  to  the  person  entitled  thereto  without 
'y  deduction  by  reason  of  any  tax  imposed,  the  holder  of  such  obligation,  if  a 
Dldent  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  entitle  himself  to  the  benefit  of  such 
tpnlation.  shall  claim  the  same  by  a  notice  addressed  to  the  obligor,  stating 
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M-  -tuT-p  n^r  nildrpitfv  i^  anoant  of  interest  payable  to  liim.  and  the  descrip- 

-nr  .%.  »•  anli^rifir  wr  snmritT  by  Dumber  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  id^tify  the 
sKMm    V-:-  *^  Bi«Tim»  «bftTl  ^  filed  with  the  obligor  annually  at  least  30  davs 

r^i--  *  m^  ch^^  vdier  t^  T«naB  to  the  collector  must  be  made  as  aforesaid 
J.M    ::    t^e  at>wii»-  nf  ^nKii  mHice  the  holder  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waired 

.is.  itK^-^  .c  5P  *k  'ic^iDitLTMtt.  A  holder  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  stipulatton 
.^jjjj^      ,^^, ..   ^1^,  .*j,t    !ir€np5»  vitbont  deduction  of  the  normal  income  tax  bj 

-^  u^  .;!«o  t-tir  r^  iii?*f«ii^  tax  shall  be  paid  in  such  case  by  the  holder.  >'• 
^^k-t.  ^-^h:  t-^v  wra^  te«k  after  this  act  takes  effect  shall  be  valid  with  nv 
^  ^  *■   .'^    r^oira.    i&L-s-^  tax  imposed  upon  the  holder  of  an  obligation.** 

ITiKri*  ;^  iftTMB^  is  deiiTed  from  interest  upon  obligations  or 
*  *v.^MiS^  la  ^.v^  paiTmble  in  a  foreign  coun^,  althou^  nol 
..•!•.  M-.-a^  ^j  ^I'-^V  p^fr  aniittm*  the  amount  of  the  normal  mcoDw 
^. .  ^t;  ,  >r  v'vJitoeic  asMi  paid  to  the  GoTemment  by  the  person  wlnt 
>>;i».  -r  :*>s^  ••JUttCnr  collect  such  payment  by  means  of  coupons. 
*:%:%:c?^  -c  ?u!s  ot  (Exchange,  knowing  that  such  coupons,  checks,  or 
>.  ^  -£  ;*Arhainw  represent  interest  or  diTidends  as  aforesaid,  and 
<;^«  :  v<n^«m  sh^  be  liable  for  the  same. 

>v  ::te&e  ^x  (  ^)  and  (c)  the  exemption  from  the  inccMne  tax  claim- 
-.ot«  Luuer  sttbeecbon  A  may  be  obtained  as  provided  in  (3a). 

VkI  p«frst>n^  firms^  or  corporations  undertaking  as  a  matter  of  bus* 
'»ci  or  for  profit  the  collection  of  foreisn  pavm^its  by  means  of 
vu.2.H^iii^  checks^  or  bills  of  exchange  shall  obtain  a  license  from  tht 
O.Hu:m;>:^ioQer  of  Internal  Kevenue  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  resv 
.:icu>iici  making  it  possible  for  the  Gov^imieBt  to  ascertain  and  venfy 
:a*»  dti^  withholding  and  payment  of  the  income  tax  required  to  ^ 
^^'cah^Id  and  paid  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with 
:ae  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe;  and 
,A2iv  p«M>$on  who  shall  undertake  to  collect  such  payments  as  afot^ 
viivl  without  having  obtained  a  license  therefor  or  without  comply- 
u^  with  such  regulations  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  tf^ 
^\\<h  offense  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  impriscned  for 
,i  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  di5?cretion  of  the  conrt 

May  29,  1913. 


VIGTOB  XOHAWSTZ. 

lu  HUkMtancH^  a  reprint  of  nn  article  publiAbod  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Ifaj  8.  \^^^ 

»OMB  DEFECTS  OF  THE  PENDING  NATIONAL  INCOME-TAX  BIIX. 

Without  undertaking  to  criticize  the  policy  of  the  national  incom 
tax  bill  introduced  in  Congress,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  certuE 
serious  defects  in  the  bill,  which,  unless  corrected,  will  defeat  in  \Af 
the  apparent  purpose  of  Congress  and  will  result  in  widesprft'^ 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  scheme  of  taxation.  Tb* 
general  plan  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

1.  To  impose  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  per  annum,  called  the  norm*' 
tax,  upon  the  net  income  in  excess  of  $4,000  of  everv  citizen  of  the 
Unitea  States,  whether  residing  at  home  or  abroacf,  and  of  even 

fjerson  residing  in  the  United  States  though  not  a  citizen,  an<i  « 
ike  tax  upon  the  entire  net  income  derived  by  nonresident  foreiirn^r- 
from  their  property  and  business  in  the  United  States. 
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2.  To  impose  an  additional  tax  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  upon  tlie 
amount  by  which  the  total  net  income  of  any  individual  exceeds 
$20,000  and  does  not  exceed  $50,000,  2  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the 
amount  by  which  it  exceeds  $50,000  and  does  not  exceed  $100,000, 
and  8  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  amount  by  which  it  exceeds 
$100,000. 

3.  To  continue  the  present  tax  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  net  income 
of  corporations  in  excess  of  the  portion  of  their  income  applied  to 
tKe  payment  of  interest  on  indebtedness  not  exceeding  their  paid-up 
capital  stock. 

4.  To  collect  the  tax  upon  the  income  of  individuals,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, at  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  principal  difficult]^  in  drafting  the  proposed  law  arose  from 
the  attempt  to  tax  individual  incomes  at  their  source,  while  at  the 
same  time  exempting  $4,000  of  the  income  of  each  individual  from 
taxation  and  allowing  certain  deductions  to  ascertain  what  consti- 
tutes taxable  net  income.  The  pending  bill  provides  in  substance: 
(a)  That  all  persons,  copartnerships,  corporations,  etc.,  "  having  the 
control,  receipt,  custody,  disposal,  or  payment"  of  interest,  rents, 
salaries,  wages,  profits,  and  income  (other  than  dividends  on  capital 
stock)  of  another  person  subject  to  the  tax  in  excess  of  $4,000  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  make  a  verified  return  thereof  on  behalf  of 
such  person  to  the  tax  collector  and  shall  deduct  such  sum  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  normal  tax  of  1  per  cent  thereon  and  shall 
pay  the  same  to  the  tax  collector  on  or  before  the  30th  of  June  in 
the  following  year;  and  (b)  that  this  normal  tax  shall  be  deducted 
and  withheld  from  all  incomes  of  persons  derived  from  interest  upon 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  indebtedness  of  corporations,  joint  stock 
companies,  or  associations,  although  such  interest  does  not  amount 
to  $4,000. 

The  person  of  whose  income  a  part  is  thus  withheld  can  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  exemption  of  $4,000  of  his  net  income  from  taxa- 
tion and  the  benefit  of  the  deductions  allowed  by  the  act  for  losses, 
etc,  only  as  follows :  He  must,  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  return  of  his  income  is  due,  i.  e.,  on  or  before  January 
29.  "  file  with  the  person  who  is  required  to  withhold  and  pay  tax 
for  him  an  affidavit  claiming  the  benefit  of  such  exemption,"  and  he 
can  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  deductions  authorized  to  ascertain  his 
true  net  income  only  provided  that  within  the  same  time  he  shall 
file  with  this  person  "  a  true  and  correct  return  of  his  annual  gains, 
profits,  and  income  from  all  other  sources,  and  also  the  deductions 
asked  for."  According  to  the  proposed  law  "the  showing  thus 
made  shall  then  become  a  part  of  the  return  to  be  made  in  his  behalf 
by  the  person  required  to  withhold  and  pay  the  tax,  or  such  person 
my  likewise  make  application  for  deductions  to  the  collector  of  the 
[lifstrict  in  which  return  is  made  or  to  be  made  for  him." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  person,  corporation,  joint-stock  com- 
pany, etc.,  thus  deducting  and  withholding  part  of  the  income  of  a 
taxable  person  would  not  be  required  to  pay  it  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment until  June  30  of  the  following  year;  and  even  though  the 
rreditor  from  whom  it  was  withheld  may  not  be  taxable  he  could  not 
require  the  debtor  to  pay  the  portion  of  the  income  withheld  except 
by  filing  the  prescribed  affidavit  and  return  of  his  entire  income  for 
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the  year  after  the  dose  of  the  year  but  before  the  29th  day  of  January. 
The  act  contains  no  provision  requiring  the  debtor  to  pay  over  the 
withheld  income  of  the  creditor  even  upon  filing  the  required  aflBdavit 
ami  return,  and  the  debtor  would  be  entitled  to  withhold  the  amount 
of  the  tax  without  any  security  to  the  Government  or  to  the  person 
entitled  thereto* 

Some  of  the  practical  objections  to  the  pending  bill  are: 

(a)  The  expense  and  trouble  of  recovering  the  portion  of  the 
iJucDiiie  withheld  from  persons  entitled  to  the  exemption  and  dedur- 
tii)ns  allowed  by  the  proposed  law  would  be  prohibitive.  This  would 
Ih»  eKpe^'ially  true  m  case  of  small  holders  of  bonds  or  other  indebted- 
ni»ss  oJt  corporations,  as  the  tax  must  be  deducted  and  withheld  from 
lht>  interest  however  small  the  amount  may  be.  Thus  if  a  person 
xjjumid  hold  tw^o  5  per  cent  $1,000  bonds  of  each  of  five  different  cor- 
|:K>rtt(  lottiv  making;  $10,000  in  all,  with  an  aggregate  income  of  $500. 
ho  would  tiud  :^r>  cents  (kducted  from  each  semiannual  coupon  on  lu> 
l>i>it^t&<^  tuakto^  $5  in  all  for  tlie  tax  year.  Although  he  would  be 
Qiu tiled  to  exemption  from  the  tax,  he  could  not  obtain  the  portion 
oi  his  iiKvme  thus  withheld  until  some  time  in  the  following  yean 
uHd  ihctt  he  could  recover,  if  at  all*  only  upon  applying  to  five  dif- 
fvr^^tit  vXMrporations  for  the  payment  of  $1  each  and  filing  with  each 
ot'  ti\<>m  an  affidavit,  or  both  an  affidavit  and  a  full  return  of  his 
ouur^  income  for  the  year.  He  would  also  have  to  furnish  to  each 
vx'^K^ration  evidence  of  ownership  of  the  coupons  from  which  the 
t*\  was  deducted  and  evidence  of  his  identity.  Apparently  the  cred- 
U\>r  could  also  apply  to  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  return 
i^i  made  or  to  be  made  for  him  for  deductions  permitted  by  the  act 
t\*  ascertain  his  true  net  income,  but  not  for  the  exemption  of  $i.OOO. 

(h)  The  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  the  railway  companies  of 
the  United  States  amounts  to  approximately  $400,000,000  annually, 
and  the  interest  on  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  various  telephone, 
telegraph,  electric,  gas,  street  railway,  manufacturing,  and  industrial 
iH)mpanies  amounts  to  many  hundreds  of  million  dollars  more.  About 
90  per  cent  of  this  entire  bonded  debt  is  represented  by  coupon  bonii-. 
Many  of  these  bonds  are  held  by  banks,  trust  companies,  and  other 
corporations  in  their  own  right,  and  many  are  held  by  agents  ao'l 
trustees  for  others.  The  bonds  are  widely  scattered  throughout  thr 
country  and  many  of  them  are  held  in  foreign  countries.  In  man^ 
instances  bondholders  cut  off  their  coupons  in  advance  and  leave  them 
with  banks  or  trust  companies  for  collection  as  they  mature,  and  r. 
many  instances  the  owners  of  the  bonds  would  not  be  in  a  position. 
i>n  or  before  January  29,  to  make  affidavits  and  verified  retums  '-f 
their  entire  net  income  for  the  preceding  year  and  file  claims  for  tb*- 
recovery  of  income  withheld  to  pay  a  tax  for  which  they  are  xm* 
liable. 

(c)  Assuming  the  aggregate  number  of  individual  bondholden 
entitled  to  exemption  from  the  tax  to  be  500,000  and  that  each  <  i 
these  bondholders  owns,  on  an  average,  bonds  in  two  different  c^r 
porations  which  have  not  agreed  to  pay  their  interest  without  dediK- 
tions  for  taxes,  a  million  returns  might  have  to  be  made  to  tlur?? 
corporations  to  obtain  the  exemption  and  deductions  allowed  by  Hit 
proposed  law,  unless  the  purpose  of  the  law  can  be  defeated  by  trails- 
ferring  coupons  to  corporations,  as  pointed  out  below.     These  n?- 
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ims,  as  well  as  similar  returns  on  account  of  rents,  salaries,  and 
ages,  and  also  the  personal  returns  of  all  taxable  individuals  and 
le  returns  to  be  made  by  corporations  and  joint-stock  companies 
f  their  entire  income,  would  have  to  be  filed  with  the  Government. 

Sjrson  whose  income  was  derived  from  20  different  sources 
^  t  be  compelled  to  file  20  full  returns  of  his  income  with  20 
ebtors,  who  would  in  turn  have  to  file  them  with  the  tax  col- 
ctor,  and  in  addition  he  would  have  to  file  with  the  collector  a 
ersonal  return,  in  order  to  obtain  the  exemption  and  deductions 
Uowed  by  law.  All  this  would  entail  an  incredible  amount  of  labor 
lid  expense,  and  an  army  of  Government  officials  would  be  required 
}  carry  out  all  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

(</)  The  provisions  for  the  deduction  at  the  source  of  the  normal 
ix  on  interest,  rents,  salaries,  wages,  etc.,  apply  only  to  the  income, 
f  individuals  on  whose  behalf  the  debtors  are  required  by  the  statute 
>  make  returns  to  the  tax  collector.  They  do  not  apply  to  interest, 
Mils,  and  other  income  payable  to  corporations,  jomt-stock  com- 
anies,  and  associations,  these  being  taxsible  directly  upon  their  net 
uM-mes  under  other  provisions  of  the  proposed  law.  Accordingly, 
irporations,  joint-stock  companies,  and  associations  would  be  en- 
tled  to  the  payment  of  interest,  rents,  and  other  income  due  them, 
ithout  (Jeduction  of  the  tax  by  the  debtor. 

As  a  large  amount  of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  corporations  is 
t*ld  by  insurance  companies,  banks,  trust  companies,  and  other 
)rporations,  and  as  coupons  on  bonds  held  by  individuals  are  very 
>mmonly  sold  or  assigned  to  banks  and  trust  companies,  or  de- 
tjsited  with  them  for  collection,  the  normal  tax  on  a  verv  large 
«rt  of  the  interest  and  indebtedness  of  corporations  would  be  pay- 
)ie  to  corporations  without  deduction  and  payment  of  the  tax  at 
le  source  by  the  debtor  corporation. 

Ke)  Nearly  all  corporate  bonds  issued  during  the  past  15  years 
id  the  great  majority  of  all  now  outstanding  provide  for  the  pay- 
ent  of  their  principal  and  interest  without  oeduction  for  any  taxes 
hich  the  debtor  corporation  may  be  required  to  pay  or  to  deduct 
lerefrom  under  any  present  or  future  law.  In  all  these  cases  the 
"ovisions  allowing  individuals  an  exemption  of  $4,000  and  certain 
Kluctions,  if  enforced,  would  not  benefit  the  bondholders,  but  would 
tnefit  the  debtor  corporations.  It  would,  therefore,  be  to  the  inter- 
t  of  every  debtor  corporation  to  have  claims  for  exemptions  and 
■^hiclions  filed  by  individual  bondholders  and  to  have  coupons  pre- 
nted  for  payment  by  corporations  rather  than  by  individuals,  be- 
use  in  every  such  case  tne  debtor  corporation  would  be  relieved 
om  the  payment  of  the  tax  which  it  would  have  to  pay  if  the 
terest  should  be  collected  by  individual  bondholders  without  claim- 
q:  the  exemptions  and  deductions  allowed  them. 
V)  Under  the  proposed  law  a  person  or  corporation  acquiring 
le,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  to  coupons  payable  in  the  United 
ates  apparently  would  not  be  required  to  deduct  and  pay  the  tax 
I  behali  of  the  bondholder  whose  coupons  were  purchased,  and 
e  debtor  corporation  apparently  could  not  deduct  the  tax,  as  the 
m  payable  upon  the  purchased  coupons  would  not  be  income  of 
e  purchaser.  However,  trustees,  agents,  and  others  would  be  re- 
ired  to  make  and  render  a  return  of  the  net  income  "  of  the  person 
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for  whom  they  act,  subject  to  the  tax  "  if  the  income  exceeded  $3,500, 
but  not  otherwise;  and  apparently  they  would  have  to  deduct  and 
pay  the  tax  if  the  amount  of  income  received  exceeded  $4,000.  How 
to  avoid  double  taxation  of  the  beneficiary  or  principal  if  the  tax 
was  deducted  or  paid  at  the  source  by  the  debtor  and  how  the  ben^ 
ficiary  or  principal  could  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  and 
deductions  under  the  act  appears  not  to  have  been  provided  for. 

Under  the  proposed  law  income  earned  on  common  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration is  subject  to  the  normal  tax,  without  exemptions  or  deduc- 
tions in  favor  of  individual  stockholders,  as  the  stockholders  reallv 
must  bear  the  tax  which  is  assessed  against  the  corporation.  It  l« 
just  that  income  from  investments  in  bonds  of  corporations,  liie 
income  from  investments  in  stocks,  should  pay  the  normal  tax  with- 
out exemptions  or  deductions.  For  the  reasons  above  indicated,  tht 
complicated  provisions  to  enable  individual  bondholders  to  obtain 
exemptions  and  deductions  in  respect  of  interest  or  corporate  bond? 
would  not  be  workable  in  practice,  and  in  most  cases  they  would  he 
of  no  benefit  to  small  bondnolders  and  creditors.  Moreover,  in  ca^e^ 
in  which  corporations  have  agreed  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bond- 
without  deduction  for  taxes,  the  exemptions  and  deductions,  if 
claimed,  would  benefit  the  companies,  i.  e.,  their  common-st^vk 
holders,  and  not  the  bondholders. 

Under  the  proposed  law,  holders  of  preferred  stock  in  a  corport- 
tion  would  pay  no  tax  on  their  dividends,  but  the  normal  tax  on  th<r 
income  paid  to  them  by  the  corporation  would  be  borne  by  the  lattft. 
i.  e.,  by  the  common-stock  holders.  Although  probably  not  intended 
by  the  f ramer  of  the  proposed  law,  its  apparent  eflfect  is  to  exclnd* 
from  the  payment  oi  the  progressive  additional  taxes  all  incon/ 
derived  from  dividends  on  preferred  and  common  stocks. 

The  proposed  act  expressly  provides  that  in  computing  net  inrom* 
there  shall  be  deducted  "  the  amount  received  as  dividends  upon  xht 
stock  of  any  corporation,  joint-stock  company,  association,  or  vdf** 
ance  company  which  is  taxable  upon  its  net  income,"  and  this  pr^ 
vision,  like  the  other  provisions  for  deductions  in  computing  taxa^'i'i 
"  net  income,"  appears  to  apply  to  "  net  income  "  subject  to  the  addi- 
tional taxes  as  well  as  to  "  net  income  "  subject  to  the  normal  tax  4 
1  per  cent.  Thus,  if  an  individual  engaged  in  business  should  ear  J 
net  profit  of  $100,000,  he  would  have  to  pay  the  normal  tax  ♦'• 
$96,000,  and  also  the  additional  taxes  on  the  portion  of  his  income  • 
excess  of  $20,000;  but,  apparently,  if  the  same  individual  should  ^'r^ 
his  business  in  a  corporation  and  hold  the  stock  of  the  latter,  t*- 
corporation  would  have  to  pay  the  normal  tax  on  the  $100,000,  wb  V 
the  stockholder  would  not  nave  to  pay  any  additional  tax. 

No  just  law  can  be  framed  without  recognizing  the  true  nnUir**  •! 
a  corporation  or  without  considering  who  ultimately  must  pay  a  mV 
imposed  upon  the  corporation,  its  stockholders,  or  hJondholcfcrs.  T  :1 
following  facts  must  be  recognized^ 

(a)  A  corporation  or  joint-stock  company  is  but  an  associati«»r.  *  ■ 
stockholders,  regarded  collectively  and,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  personL^^- 
Therefore,  a  tax  upon  the  income  of  a  corporation  really  is  a  U3 
upon  the  common-stock  holders  who  ultimately  are  entitled  toso  ir/:^ 
of  this  income  as  is  not  applied  to  the  payment  or  interest  on  indv-i' 
edness  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock. 
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(b)  A  general  income  tax  should  apply  equally  to  income  received 
y  way  of  interest  on  corporate  obligations  or  dividends  on  pre- 
irred  stock  and  to  income  received  or  earned  on  common  stock.  The 
ending  bill  exempts  from  taxation  $4,000  of  income  received  from 
)rporate  bonds  and  all  income  from  preferred  stocks  while  taxing 
le  corporation,  i.  e.,  the  common-stock  holders,  upon  the  entire  in- 
)me  earned  for  the  preferred  as  well  as  the  common-stock  holders. 

(c)  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  corporations  have  agreed  to 
ay  the  interest  on  their  bonds  without  deduction  for  any  taxes  which 
ley  may  be  required  to  pay  or  to  deduct  therefrom  under  any  exist- 
ig  or  future  law.  In  all  tnese  cases  the  practical  effect  of  re(][uiring 
ke  tax  to  be  deducted  and  paid  at  the  source  would  be  to  require  the 
>rporation  to  pay  it,  while  the  practical  effect  of  collecting  the  tax 
t)m  the  bondholders  by  personsd  assessment  would  be  to  compel  the 
>DdhoIders  to  bear  the  tax,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation  for  the 
ayment  of  their  interest  without  deduction  for  taxes.  Under  the 
ending  bill  income  of  individuals  from  corporate  bonds  would  be 
ixed  at  the  source,  except  so  far  as  exemptions  and  deductions  are 
lowed  by  the  act  and  are  claimed ;  but  income  of  corporations  from 
)nds  of  other  corporations  would  not  be  taxed  at  the  source. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to  make  the  incidence  of  the  tax 
?pend  upon  who  happens  to  collect  the  interest.  If  the  interest 
lould  be  collected  by  a  person  who  is  not  entitled  to  exemption  or 
ho  does  not  claim  exemption,  the  corporation  debtor  would  have 
» pay  the  tax  by  virtue  of  its  agreement  to  pay  without  deduction 
>r  taxes;  but  if  the  interest  should  be  collected  by  an  individual 
ho  claims  exemption  from  the  tax,  the  debtor  corporation  would 
;  relieved  from  payment  and  the  Government  would  lose  the  tax. 
f,  however,  the  mterest  should  be  collected  by  a  corporation,  the 
sbtor  corporation  paying  this  interest  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
ix,  as  no  deduction  at  the  source  would  be  required,  but  the  corpo- 
ition  collecting  the  interest  would  have  to  include  this  interest 
I  computing  its  aggregate  net  income  taxable  under  the  provisions 
I  the  act  governing  the  taxation  of  corporations. 
{d)  Whether  the  bill  should  be  framed  in  such  manner  as  to  re* 
lire  the  tax  on  income  from  corporate  bonds  to  be  borne  by  the 
ibtor  corporation  or  by  its  bondholders  involves  important  ques- 
ons  of  policy.  To  require  the  tax  to  be  deducted  and  paid  at  the 
urce  in  all  cases  would  be  better  for  the  Government.  In  most 
ises  it  would  also  be  better  for  the  bondholders,  as  in  the  great 
ajority  of  cases  corporations  have  agreed  to  pay  the  interest  on 
eir  bonds  without  deduction  for  taxes.  To  collect  the  tax  from 
indholders  by  personal  assessment  would  render  inapplicable  and 
Jueless  the  stipulation  in  their  bonds  for  the  payment  of  interest 
ithout  deduction  for  taxes  and  would  relieve  the  debtor  corporation 
om  the  payment  of  the  tax;  but,  undoubtedly,  this  woula  injuri- 
isly  affect  the  value  of  corporate  bonds  and  the  future  borrowing 
)w'er  of  corporations,  especially  in  foreign  countries. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  draft  a  law  that  would  carry  out  the 
ain  purposes  of  Congress  in  a  simple,  clear,  and  effective  manner. 
be  following  plan  is  suggested : 

(1)  Impofie  uie  nonml  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  all  interest  paid  by 
»rporatioii8  and  joint-stock  companies  on  bonds  or  other  indebted- 
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ness,  except  indebtedness  payable  in  less  than  a  year  after  its  crea- 
tion, and  upon  all  dividends  upon  preferred  and  common  stocK 
and  require  the  debtor  to  deduct  this  tax  from  the  interest  or  divi- 
dends, except  where  the  debtor  has  agreed  to  pay  the  same  withont 
deduction  for  taxes.  This  tax  should  be  deducted  at  the  source  anj 
should  be  paid  to  the  Government  without  exemption  or  deduction*, 
whether  the  interest  or  dividends  be  payable  to  individuals  or  r*^ 
corporations,  joint-stock  companies,  or  partnerships. 

(2)  Impose  on  corporations  and  joint-stock  companies  the  normil 
tax  of  1  per  cent  upon  their  entire  net  incomes,  deducting  incotr*' 
received  by  them  upon  which  the  tax  was  paid  or  payable  at  the 
source  and  the  amount  of  income  paid  to  their  bondholders,  creditor?. 
and  stockholders  upon  which  the  normal  tax  was  paid  or  payaMe 
by  the  corporation,  or  joint-stock  company,  under  the  above  para 
graph  (1).  The  tax  upon  the  portion  of  net  income  of  a  corporation, 
or  joint-stock  company,  received  by  bondholders,  creditors,  and  stock- 
holders thus  would  be  borne  by  them,  respectively,  except  when  the 
corporation  has  agreed  to  pay  without  deduction  W  taxes,  while  the 
tax  upon  the  undistributed  income  and  the  tax  on  interest  which  th*» 
corporation  has  agreed  to  pay  without  deduction  for  taxes  wooH 
be  borne  by  the  corporation. 

(3)  Tax  the  net  profits  of  partnership  firms  in  similar  manuer 

(4)  Impose  upon  individuals  the  normal  tax  upon  their  net  incora^ 
in  excess  of  $4,000,  to  be  ascertained  substantially  as  provided  in  tb<» 
act,  after  deducting  all  income  upon  which  the  tax  was  paid  or  par 
able  on  their  behalf  at  the  source  as  above  provided. 

(5)  Impose  the  additional  tax  upon  net  incomes  in  exceff  of 
$20,000,  including  income  derived  from  interest  on  bonds  or  otb?: 
indebtedness  of  corporations  and  joint-stock  companies,  dividends  ot> 
preferred  and  common  stocks,  and  partnership  profits  upon  which  th^ 
normal  tax  was  paid  or  payable  at  the  source  as  above  provided.  hn» 
deducting  the  $4,000  exempt  from  taxation. 

(6)  Require  all  persons,  corporations,  and  partnerships  to  report  t«^ 
the  tax  collector,  tor  the  information  of  the  Government,  the  nnm^t 
and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  interest,  dividends,  profit^ 
rents,  salaries,  or  other  income  in  excess  of.  say,  $1,000  has  been  pai«^ 
or  become  payable  during  the  year,  with  the  amount  paid  or  payable 
to  each  person,  and  require  banks  and  others  purchasing  courx>r'. 
dividends,  or  other  income  claims  in  excess  of,  say,  $1,000,  or  collft"* 
ing  the  same  for  account  of  others,  to  report  the  names  and  addws«^ 
of  the  persons  from  whom  they  made  such  purchases  or  for  wb.T- 
account  they  made  such  collections. 

Under  the  plan  above  outlined  all  salaries  and  other  earned  ino»r^ 
of  individuals  and  all  their  income  from  investments,  except  ino]<ir 
from  which  the  normal  tax  was  paid  at  the  source,  would  oe  snh]e^ 
to  the  exemption  of  $4,000  and  to  the  deductions  allowed  by  tif» 
jjending  bill,  but  no  exemptions  or  deductions  would  be  allowed  i' 
respect  of  the  tax  on  interest  derived  from  bonds  or  other  indehteJ- 
ness  of  corporations  and  joint-stock  companies  (except  indebtedw^ 
payable  in  less  than  a  year) ,  the  tax  thereon  being  paid  at  the  swir^ 
The  Government  would  receive  the  normal  tax  upon  the  entire  net  ii- 
come  of  corporations  and  joint-stock  companies,  the  bondholders  aj>f 
preferred-stock  holders  bearing  their  share  of  the  tax,  except  whfr 
the  corporation  has  agreed  to  bear  it. 
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There  may  be  classes  of  income,  besides  interest  on  bonds  and  in- 
lebtedness  of  companies,  dividends  on  stocks  and  partnership  profits 
K^hich  it  may  be  desirable  to  tax  at  the  source  without  allowing  ex- 
emptions and  deductions  to  individuals  in  respect  thereof.  Thus  it 
nay  be  desirable  and  fair  to  require  the  normal  tax  to  be  paid  at  the 
fource  on  interest  on  mortgage  loans  and  rents  receivable  in  excess 
>f  $1,000,  and  on  salaries  in  excess  of  $4,000;  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
;ax  should  be  imposed  absolutely  without  allowing  deductions  and 
he  exemption  of  $4,000. 

It  was  apparently  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  pending  bill 
:o  tax  income  of  a  corporation  or  joint-stock  company  represented 
)y  dividends  on  shares  in  another  corporation  or  company,  first  as 
ncome  of  the  latter  corporation  and  again  as  income  of  the  company 
•eceiving  the  same.  Under  the  plan  above  suggested,  inccmie  received 
>y  a  corporation  by  way  of  dividends  on  shares  in  another  corpora- 
ion  would  be  taxed  at  the  source  but  would  not  be  taxed  again  until 
applied  by  the  second  corporation  to  the  payment  of  interest  or 
hvidends  on  its  bonds  and  stock. 

The  argument  that  the  pending  bill  is  like  the  English  income-tax 
law  and  that  the  latter  works  satisfactorily  in  England  is  not  well 
Foimded,  The  English  income-tax  law  differs  materially  from  the 
pending  bill,  and  English  business  conditions  and  methods  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  The  English 
>ystem  of  taxation  has  been  in  force  for  more  than  60  years  and 
>u8iness  conditions  and  methods  in  England  grew  up  with  this  system 
>f  taxation  and  have  been  adjusted  to  it.  To  thrust  the  English 
»ystem  upon  the  American  people  and  to  compel  them  to  change  their 
business  methods  in  accordance  with  the  English  system  would  not 
[)e  a  wise  exercise  of  legislative  power  and  would  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  people. 

In  a  published  statement  the  author  of  the  pending  bill  has  pointed 
>ut  that  the  English  law  exempts  only  incomes  of  $800  or  less, 
ivhereas  the  pending  bill  exempts  all  incomes  of  $4,000  or  less,  and  he 
states  that  the  lower  exemption  "  would  embrace  more  taxpayers  and 
lence  more  complications  '  than  the  higher  exemption.  This  seems 
I  strange  confusion  of  ideas.  Of  course,  the  higher  the  limit  of  in- 
comes exempted  the  more  incomes  would  be  induded  in  the  exemp- 
ion  and  the  more  complications  would  arise.  The  exemption  of  all 
ncomes  of  $4,000  or  less  probably  would  exempt  more  than  twenty 
imes  as  many  incomes  as  an  exemption  of  only  incomes  of  $800  or 
ess.  The  author  of  the  pending  bill  has  stated  that  under  the  Eng- 
ish  law  exempting  incomes  of  $800  or  less  and  allowing  abatements 
o  all  taxpayers  whose  income  is  over  $800  and  under  ^,500  "  more 
lian  700,000  people  annually  file  claims  for  abatements  and  exemp- 
ions  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  the  income,  and  the  Government 
■efunds  more  than  $8,000,000  taxes  under  such  claims."  The  pending 
)ill  contains  no  provision  for  refunding  taxes  by  the  Government; 
>ut,  if  700,000  people  are  entitled  to  abatements  and  exemptions 
inder  the  English  law,  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  would  be  vastly 
greater  under  the  pending  bill. 

The  pending  bill  contains  various  ambiguities,  inaccuracies,  omis- 
sions, and  complications  in  addition  to  those  above  indicated.  If 
enacted  in  its  present  form  it  would  cause  endless  litigation,  disar- 
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rangement  of  business,  expense,  and  trouble.  To  revise  and  correct 
the  oill  without  recastinff  it  completely  would  be  a  hopeless  under- 
taking. A  practical,  workable  scheme  should  be  adopted  and  should 
be  embodied  in  a  precise,  clear,  and  comprehensive  statute. 


AKESICAH  WABEHOUSEXEH'S   ASSOCIATION    (IHC),   UBEBTT  ASD  SEC- 
OND AVENUES,  PITTSBUBOH,  PA.,  BY  CHABLBS  L.  CBI88,  8ECBXTABT. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  £3j  191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir  :  In  reference  to  the  income-tax  provisions  of  the  tariff  bill  in 
the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  this  a5so- 
ciation  respectfully  asks  that  your  conmiittee  consider  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  which  will  exempt  from  provisions  of 
the  income  tax  in  Section  II  of  said  bill  commercial  organizations 
not  organized  or  conducted  for  profit. 

From  the  specific  exemptions  mentioned  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  omission  of  civic  and  commercial  organizations  from  the  list  of 
associations  that  are  not  to  be  subject  to  the  tax  was  due  to  inadvcrt- 
ance  and  not  intention.  Such  civic  and  commercial  organizations  are 
not  subject  to  the  corporation  tax  established  by  the  tariff  act  of 
August  5,  1909. 

We  can  not  believe  it  the  intention  to  include  such  association  as 
this  as  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  yet  it  appears  to  u? 
doubtful  that  under  a  strict  interpretation  such  civic  or  commercial 
organizations  could  be  held  to  be  "  organized  and  operated  tedn- 
sively  for  religious,  charitable,  or  educational  purposes.''  Such 
organizations  bear  a  relation  to  the  community  or  communities  repre- 
sented somewhat  similar  to  that  of  charitable  and  educational  as^^o- 
ciations  and  those  whose  exemption  from  taxation  is  provided  for  iii 
the  bill. 

To  tax  their  income  or  the  surplus  of  their  resources  over  expendi- 
ture at  the  end  of  a  calendar  year  is  simply  to  lessen  their  abihty  for 
public  usefulness.  The  individuals  or  firms  making  up  their  mem- 
Dership  are  separately  subject  to  the  tax. 

For  the  reasons  suggested  we  respectfully  ask  that  your  c<Mnmitter 
amend 'the  bill  by  inserting  "  civic  or  commercial  organizations  not 
organized  for  profit"  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  exempt  from  tbe 
income  tax. 

WALTER  TBAVEBS  DAHIEI,  COtmSELOB  AT  LAW,  180  BBOADWAY,  IXV 

YOBS,  H.  T. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  S3, 1913, 
The  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy. — Chief  Justice 

Marshall. 

DBSTRUCnVE   STATS  TAXATION. 

The  States  now  tax  these  beneficent  mutual  institutions  upward  of 
$12,000,000  annually  for  duplicated  State  supervision;  some  States 
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iTe  actually  destroj^ed  by  such  taxation  and  harassing  legislation* 
leir  usefulness  to  citizens  of  such  States. 

Texas,  under  the  Robertson  act,  has  compelled  their  withdrawal 
om  that  State. 

AVisconsin,  under  somewhat  similar  lej^islation,  has  also  proscribed' 
any  of  the  best  life  insurance  institutions,  and  has  gone  in  for  a 
tate  insurance  experiment  of  furnishing  cheap  insurance  while  in- 
easing  the  cost  of  mutual  insurance  by  taxation. 
Florida  contemplates  similar  legislation.  ^ 

Many  States  endeavor  to  direct  and  control  these  institutions  by 
reciprocity  provisions,"  some  insist  on  investment  of  reserves  in 
tate  investments,  but  in  no  way  become  responsible  for  such  invest- 
ents. 

Local  prejudice  and  local  interests  through  the  power  of  taxation 
rtainlv  retards  the  efficiency  and  increases  the  cost  of.  both  life^ 
ne,  and  other  forms  of  insurance. 

DUPLICATED  STATE  SUPERVISION  IS  INSURANCE  WASTE. 

Twelve  million  dollars  represents  an  annual  insurance  purchasing 
)wer  of.  some  $600,000,000  additional  protection  for  American 
>mes.  The  proposed  income  tax  represents  about  $60,000,000  more. 
Thirty-four  standard  companies  report  total  assets  of  $3,918,- 
i0,814,  providing  insurance  protection  amounting  to  $12,802,989,205 ; 
ttal  State  taxes,  commissions  and  expenses,  $132,545,773.  These 
tate  taxes  amount  to  about  $12^000,000  (11  per  cent). 
The  proposed  income  tax  will  amount  to  probably  1  per  cent  more, 
bout  2  per  cent  of  all  life,  fire,  accident,  liability  premiums  go  to 
)ver  duplicated  State  supervision.  It  is  a  self-evident  national  waste 
f  the  premiums  of  policyholders.  Insurance  protection  is  a  modern 
)mmercial  necessity.  Congress  is  addressing  itself  to  the  huge  task 
t  lowering  the  cost  of  the  Nation's  necessities.  Instead  of  increasing 
le  cost  of  insurance,  it  should  declare  insurance  generally  a  com- 
lercial  interstate  necessity,  and  subject  it  to  exclusive  national  con- 
'ol  under  the  Constitution  or  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

STATE  INSURANCE. 

Heavy  unnecessary  insurance  taxation  increasing  its  cost  unwit- 
ngly  creates  a  pressure  on  local  legislatures  for  socialistic  State 
isurance  and  lower  cost  to  the  people.  The  income  tax  on  insurance, 
ad  especially  on  mutual  insurance,  will  stimulate  similar  State 
cperiments. 

STATE  INSURANCE  EMBARGOES. 

The  States  unreasonably  restrict  insurance  competition;  they  de- 
rive their  citizens  and  the  citizens  of  other  States  of  their  constitu- 
onal  right  to  "  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
!veral  States."  They  penalize  citiswns  who  do  business  with  com- 
mies '*  not  admitted."  Interstate  business  is  obstructed ;  the  value 
( national  citizenship  is  diminished. 
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STATE  BIGHTS. 

On  purely  technical  grounds  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 
States  m  legislation  which  proscribes  insurance  corporations  doin^  t 
national  business,  holding  *  *  *  corporations,  even  though  they 
represent  citizens  of  other  States  collectively,  by  becoming  corj)or3' 
tions,  lose  "  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States";  as  a  corporation  they  can  have  only  such  rights  and  pri^ 
ileges  as  each  State  may  grant.  Hence  great  confusion  in  nianj 
national  lines  of  commercial  intercourse.  Interstate  transportatior 
suffers  from  State  interference  as  well  as  interstate  insurance.  The 
Supreme  Court  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  revise  old  decisions, 
which  did  not  adequately  apprehend  modern  advanced  commercia; 
interstate  requirements.  Telephones,  telegraphs,  and  rapid  rail- 
way intercourse  have  united  the  Nation  and  each  section.  State  lir.t- 
are  being  obliterated ;  instantaneous  intercourse  demands  relief  from 
unnecessary  State  restrictions.    Uniform  general  laws  are  requiml. 

Congress  should  regulate  commerce  among  the  people. 

INSURANCE  INSTITUTIONS  SERVE  THE  STATE;   THEY  8HOUIJ>  BE  EXWIPT 

FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  TAXATION. 

Mutual  life  insurance  encourages  the  people  to  save  and  capitali^^ 
such  saving  into  thousands  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  orphan— 
a  positive  benefit  to  the  State.  Business  (life)  insurance  coveriwr 
great  commercial  interests  dependent  upon  valuable  lives  is  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  community  and  the  State;  the  Army  and  Navy  ar? 
patriotically  insured  as  a  public  duty  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 
War  permits  to  insured  citizens  in  time  of  war  are  freely  granted  br 
these  institutions;  colleges,  hospitals,  churches,  and  foundation  phi- 
lanthropies daily  become  the  beneficiaries  under  life  insursDcc 
policies. 

The  eleemosynary  institutions*  of  the  country  benefit  by  th* 
$600,000,000  annual  distributions  of  the  34  standard  life  iimm^ 
institutions.  j 

The  premiums  of  policies  are  promptly  returned  to  the  channel* 
of  trade  and  commerce  by  mutual  life  insurance  institutions;  thr 
are  not  managed  for  profit;  the  mutual  organization  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  all  benefits  to  the  people  less  the  necessary  expens* 
of  administration. 

The  assets  of  these  institutions  have  built  our  huge  transportatioi 
GTfstems ;  mortgage  loans  build  commercial  cities,  improve  our  fanns^ 
finance  State,  municipal,  and  national  requirements,  construct  Stsi^ 
canals,  and  even  the  international  Panama  Canal.  Interstate  w^ 
international  commerce  benefits.  Interstate  commerce  and  intemt 
tional  commerce  are  stimulated  and  promoted  by  these  great  store- 
houses of  American  citizens. 

We  respectfully  contend  that  policyholders  in  these  institutioc* 
serve  their  country  and  the  States  sufficiently  to  entitle  them  to  5«^ 
stantial  reduction  of  their  tax  burdens  and  to  exemption  at  this  lira* 
from  the  proposed  income  tax. 
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JSMISOV  BEAL   ESTATE  A  IHSUBANCS  CO.,  BY  BOBT.  JEMISON,  JB.,  211 
NOBTH   TWENTIETH   STBEET,   BIBMINOHAM,   ALA. 

Birmingham!,  Ala.,  May  74,  1913. 
Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston, 
Hon.  John  H.  Bankhead, 

United  States  Senators^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Senator  Bankhead:  The  income-tax  section  of  the  general 
revenue  bill  now  before  Congress  contains  certain  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  collection  of  that  tax  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  inflict  great  and  unnecessary  hardship  and  injustice  upon 
the  owners  ana  operators  of  improved  real  estate.  As  now  draited 
those  provisions  are  so  complex  and  cumbersome  that  if  they  are 
wc^rkable  at  all  their  administration  will  be  accompanied  by  great 
confusion. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  principle  of  an  income  tax  or  the  rate 
imposed  or  to  the  general  idea  of  collecting  the  tax  at  the  source. 
My  objections  at  the  present  time  are  confined  to  those  provisions 
wfiich  authorize  and  require  lessees  of  real  estate  who  pay  over  $4,000 
a  year  rent  to  deduct  as  collecting  agent  for  the  Government  1  per 
cent  of  the  gross  rent  above  $4,000  paid  by  them. 

These  provisions  are  contained  in  the  following  section  of  the 
act: 

and  also  all  persons,  firms,  companies,  copartnerships,  corporations,  Joint-stoclc 
oompanies  or  associations,  and  insurance  companies,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, in  whatever  capacity  acting,  having  the  control,  receipt,  disposal,  or 
payment  of  fixed  or  determinable  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  of  another 
person  subject  to  tax,  shall,  in  behalf  of  such  person,  make  and  render  a 
return,  as  aforesaid,  but  separate  and  distinct,  of  the  portion  of  the  income 
of  each  person  from  which  the  normal  tax  has  thus  been  withheld,  and  con- 
taining also  the  name  and  address  of  such  person.  (Union  Calendar  No.  1, 
H.  R.  3321  (Kept.  No.  5),  p.  138,  line  20  to  line  6,  p.  139.) 

And— 

all  persons,  firms,  copartnerships,  companies,  corporations,  joint-stock  companies 
or  associations,  and  Insurance  companies,  in  whatever  capacity  acting,  including 
lessees  or  mortgagors  of  real  or  personal  property  ♦  ♦  ♦  having  the  control, 
receipt,  custody,  disposal,  or  payment  of  interest,  rent,  salaries,  wages,  pre- 
miums, annuities,  compensation,  remuneration,  emoluments,  or  other  fixed  or 
determinable  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  of  another  person,  exceeding 
$4,000  for  any  taxable  year  ♦  •  ♦  who  are  required  to  make  and  render  n 
return  in  behalf  of  another,  as  provided  terein,  to  the  collector  of  his,  her,  or 
its  district,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  deduct  and  withhold  from 
such  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  such  sum  as  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
normal  tax  imposed  thereon  by  this  section,  and  shall  pay  to  the  office  of  the 
I'nlted  States  Government  authorized  to  receive  the  same;  and  they  are  each 
hereby  made  i)ersonally  liable  for  such  tax.  In  all  cases  where  the  income  tax 
of  a  person  is  withheld  and  deducted  and  paid  or  to  be  paid  at  the  source  us 
aforesaid,  such  person  shall  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  of  $4,000 
allowed  herein  unless  he  shall,  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  the  day  on  which 
the  return  of  his  income  is  due,  file  with  the  person  who  is  required  to  withhold 
and  pay  tax  for  him  an  affidavit  claiming  the  benefit  of  such  exemption;  nor 
shall  any  person  under  the  foregoing  conditions  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  any 
deduction  provided  for  in  subsection  B  of  this  section  unless  he  shall,  not  less 
than  30  days  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  return  of  his  Income  Is  due,  file 
with  the  person  who  is  required  to  withhold  and  pay  tax  for  him  a  true  and 
correct  return  of  his  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  from  all  other  sources, 
Jind  also  the  deductions  asked  for    •    •    ♦.    (Same  report,  pp.  141,  142.) 

Except  in  the  case  of  long-term  leaseholds  of  city  property,  the 
landlord  must  in  practically  every  case  use  a  considerable  part  of 
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his  gross  rental  for  taxes,  maintenance,  repairs,  insurance,  light,  beat, 
and  service.  In  the  case  of  large  office  buddings  the  cost  of  operating 
runs  from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  the  gross  rental.  In  this  particular 
type  of  building  a  large  proportion  of  the  income  is  derived  from 
tenants  who  pay  over  $4,000  a  year  rent,  and  who,  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  as  drafted,  would  be  authorized  and  required  to  deduct 
from  their  rent  1  per  cent  and  to  turn  the  same  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment. To  have  tenalits  deduct  this  1  per  cent  from  the  gross  rentals 
would  create  a  situation  which  would  greatly  complicate  the  book- 
keeping of  the  building  manager,  and  would  in  a  great  mauy  cases 
result  in  a  tax  larger  tnan  1  per  cent  on  the  net  income  of  the  entirt 
building  being  deducted  by  various  tenants.  It  would  result  in  tbf 
tax  being  paid  in  small  amounts  by  a  large  number  of  people  instead 
of  in  one  lump  sum,  and  would  thereby  increase  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  collection  to  the  Government.  It  would  also  impose  a 
considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  some  expense  upon  the  tenants. 

If  the  landlord  were  entitled  to  any  deductions,  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  get  them  allowed  would  be  to  furnish  to  each  tenant 
a  detailed  statement  of  his  income  exemptions.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  an  illiterate  fruit  dealer  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  English  will  rent  a  fruit  or  cigar  store  for  which  he  pays  more 
than  ^,000  a  year.  To  expect  such  a  person  to  digest  a  detailed 
statement  of  a  landlord's  income  and  deductions  and  make  a  proper 
allowance  on  his  tax  would  be  hopeless.  It  would  also  be  unjust 
to  the  landlord  to  require  such  a  promiscuous  and  unwarranted  dis- 
tribution of  the  private  records  or  his  business. 

I  therefore  submit  the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  pro 
visions  of  the  income-tax  bill  in  so  far  as  the  question  of  tenant> 
deducting  income  tax  from  rent  is  concerned : 

1.  In  the  case  of  individuals,  trustees,  and  other  noncorporate 
owners,  tenants  should  only  be  authorized  to  deduct  a  tax  out  of 

gross  rental  when  the  terms  of  the  lease  require  the  tenant  to  pay 
tate  and  mimicipal  taxes  and  assessments  against  the  property. 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  repairs,  and  insurance. 

These  items  in  practically  all  cases  of  improved  real  estate  con- 
sume such  a  large  portion  of  the  gross  rental  that  to  authorize  ten- 
ants to  deduct  1  per  cent  on  the  fim  gross  rental  above  $4,000  wouli 
in  most  cases  where  the  tenant  does  not  by  the  terms  of  his  lease 
have  to  pay  these  items,  work  injustice  to  the  landlord  and  compel 
hiTn  to  pay  more  than  the  proper  tax  on  his  net  income.  The  provi- 
sion that  aeductions  can  be  had  by  furnishing  to  the  tenant  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  landlord's  income  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  pro^? 
workable  in  practice. 

2.  Where  the  owner  is  a  corporation  no  tenant  should  be  author- 
ized or  required  to  deduct  any  tax  upon  his  gross  rental.  The  income- 
tax  bill  as  drafted  contains  elaborate  provisions  designed  to  caoi^ 
corporations  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  income  tax.  flie  experieec* 
of  the  Federal  corporation-tax  law  has  shown  that  such  a  tax  «2 
be  collected  without  any  great  amount  of  trouble  or  expense.  Tb* 
collection  of  an  income  tax  from  corporations  is  a  collection  at  thf 
source  quite  as  much  as  a  collection  from  tenants.  In  the  case  of 
corporations  owning  and  operating  real  estate,  the  other  provisioitf 
of  the  law  being  inadequate  to  insure  full  collection  oi  the  tax. 
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nothing  is  gained  by  collecting  through  the  tenants  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Snch  a  course  only  means  additional  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment, trouble  and  expense  to  the  tenants,  and  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion to  the  corporation  landlord. 

May  I  respectfully  request  that  you  lend  your  valued  assistance 
toward  securing  such  a  modification  of  the  provisions  for.  the  collec- 
tion of  the  income  tax  as  affecting  owners  of  real  estate  as  will 
remove  the  unjust  and  apparently  impractical  features  I  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  in  the  foregoing? 


THE  BASK  OF  NEW  TOBX,  48  WALL  STEEET,  BT  H.  L.  GEiaaS,  PEESXDEHT. 

New  York,  May  19^  191S, 
Hon.  FxjRNiFOLD  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Comndttee^  United  States  Senate^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
to  write  to  the  proper  authority  asking  that  during  the  consideration 
of  the  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate  the  matter  of  exempting  a  mutual 
insurance  company  from  the  workings  of  the  tax  be  given  favorable 
consideration.  Of  course,  this  matter  is  receiving  very  careful  at- 
tention from  your  committee,  but  at  the  same  time  I  venture  to  write 
you  on  the  subject. 

I  feel  that  while  payments  for  insurance  premiums  might  very 
properly  be  exempted  from  the  tax  as  they  are  in  England,  as  long 
«s  your  bill  does  not  provide  for  such  exemptions  it  seems  eminently 
proper  for  the  profits  of  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  to  be  taxed 
in  \he  same  way  that  the  profit  of  a  savings  bank  is  taxed  whatever 
basis  may  be  decided  upon  for  such  institutions. 

Some  people  prefer  to  make  their  savings  in  one  direction  and 
some  in  another,  and  as  long  as  the  income  tax  is  intended  to  be  a 
tax  on  such  savings  under  certain  limitations,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  apply  to  an  insurance  payment  as  well  as  to  a  deposit  in 
the  savings  bank. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  income-tax  section  may  be  sufficiently 
cleared  so  that  if  a  person  should  receive  the  proceeds  of  a  $5,000 
endowment  policy  while  they  are  alive  that  they  would  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  an  income  tax  on  it,  or  that  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  tax  on  a  bond  which  they  hold  and  which  matures. 

I  rather  assume  that  if  a  person  changed  his  investments  from 
one  class  of  security  to  another  the  money  received  for  the  sold 
securities  would  not  be  taxed  as  income.  If  money  for  maturing 
obligations  should  be  taxed  as  income,  it  would  be  very  simple  for  a 
person  to  sell  securities  a  short  time  before  they  matured  and  reinvest 
the  money.  I  presume  this  course  would  be  very  generally  followed, 
pnjvided  there  was  a  tax  on  receipts  from  maturing  obligations, 
although  I  do  not  know  just  where  the  buyers  would  come  from 
under  Auch  conditions. 

Personally  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  an  income  tax,  perhaps  to 
be  a  little  more  general  in  its  application  than  the  one  before  your 
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body,  and  I  am  particularly  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  collecting 
the  tax  at  the  source  of  revenue,  but  I  hope  that  your  committee  will 
carefully  analyze  the  income-tax  part  of  the  tariff  bill  and  clear  up 
any  ambiguities  that  may  exist  in  the  language. 


SKHSST    W.    LEWIS,    OF    ABXSTBOHG    A    LEWIS,    HATIOHAL    BAHK   OF 

AEIZOHA   BTTILDIHG,   PHOEHIZ,    AEIZ. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sik  :  As  a  policyholder  in  various  life  insurance  companies  I 
am  interested  in  the  provisions  of  the  income-tax  bill  now  pending 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  received  the  accompanying 
amendment,  desired  by  one  of  the  companies  in  which  I  hold  a  policy. 
It  is  drawn  to  exempt  from  the  income  tax  all  mutual  insuranr^ 
companies  and  the  strictly  mutual  part  of  their  business  of  all  insur- 
ance companies.  Its  provisions  seem  fair  to  the  policyholders  and  in 
accord  with  public  policy,  as  well  as  with  exemption  trom  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bill  as  therein  provided  for  mutual  savings  banks  anJ 
for  fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  orders,  and  associations  operating 
under  the  lodge  system  and  providing  for  payment  of  life,  sick,  arri- 
dent,  and  health  benefits;  and  for  domestic  mutual  building-and-loan 
associations;  and  for  policyholders'  premium  deposits  returned  by 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  tax  upoa  the  incomes  of  mutual  life 
insurance  companies  must  be  paid  from  policyholders'  funds.  Such 
companies  have  no  funds  not  belonging  to  the  policyholders.  No 
criticism  of  company  management,  no  criticism  of  amount  of  asset? 
held  by  the  company,  no  argument  about  large  dividends  earned  or 
taken  on  capital  stock  of  some  stock  life  insurance  companies  cui 
obscure  the  fact,  patent  to  the  thinking  man,  that  any  tax  on  the 
funds  of  mutual  ufe  insurance  companies  increases  the  cost  of  the 
insurance  to  the  amount  of  such  tax,  and,  under  all  mutually  partici- 
pating policies,  will  be  necessarily  added  to  the  net  cost  of  each 
policy  through  having  been  taken  from  the  common  fund,  in  which 
each  policyholder  has  an  ascertainable  interest,  and  thereby  reducing 
to  the  policyholder  the  possible  refund  belonging  to  hini  after  thr 
payment  of  current  costs  and  after  necessary  provision  for  adeautte 
reserves  for  contingencies  and  for  future  maturity  of  present  oblip- 
tions.  I  approve  the  exemptions  of  mutual  fire  insurance  companies 
as  to  premiums  refunded  policyholders  and  consider  it  would  be  eveji 
more  right  to  exempt  mutual  life  companies  as  to  pr^niums  refunde*! 
their  policyholders.    Many  worthy  citizens  who  have  not  yet  acquim^ 

Sroperty  to  insure  against  fire  need  life  insurance  to  protect  their 
ependents  against  loss  of  earnings  through  the  breadwinners  death. 
Most  fire  losses  are  partial ;  all  death  losses  are  total. 

I  approve  the  exemption  of  fraternal  beneficiary  associations. 
They  are  aiming  at  the  same  mutual  protection  afforded  by  mutual 
life  companies,  the  distinct  difference  being  that  the  former  retain 
the  right  of  assessing  their  membership  to  make  up  for  a  probable 
deficit,  while  the  latter  agree  on  a  nonassessable  rate  of  contribution 
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dgh  enough  to  render  assessments  unnecessary  and  agree  to  refund 
ny  escess.  The  State  laws  do  not  require  any  measure  of  solvency 
f  the  former,  but  do  of  the  latter.  Congress  surely  does  not  intend 
0  penalize  the  citizen  who,  for  safety  or  for  exemption  from  pay- 
ag  premiums  in  old  age,  prefers  the  nonassessable  policy  of  tne 
sgal  reserve  life  company  to  an  assessable  policy  of  an  association 
rhose  power  of  assessing  their  membership  is  accepted  as  a  sub- 
titute  for  a  legal  reserve. 

In  case  a  policyholder  withdraws  from  the  legal  reserve  com- 
any  and  under  his  policy  and  by  virtue  of  his  State's  legal  re- 
uirements  receives  as  a  cash-surrender  value  his  definitely  ascer- 
iinable  share  of  the  reserve  protecting  his  policy,  is  there  any  more 
eason  why  such  sum  or  any  of  the  income  by  which  it  was  produced 
liould  have  been  taxed  or  should  have  been  imputed  to  income  sub- 
Kit  to  taxation  than  in  the  case  of  mutual  savings  banks  or  of 
omestic  mutual  building  and  loan  associations  expressly  exempted 
y  the  bUl? 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff  on  a  com- 
lodity,  can  there  be  any  possible  contention  that  a  tax  paid  on  the 
icome  of  a  mutual  insurance  company  (out  of  the  funds  of  such 
^mpany,  in  which  no  persons  but  the  policyholders  have  any  legal 
iterest)  is  paid  by  anjrbody  else  than  by  the  policyholders,  not  only 
:)llectively  but  also  separately  ?  The  proposed  amendment  seems  to 
le  to  harmonize  with  other  exemptions  in  the  bill  and  to  bring  the 
rovisions  of  the  bill  more  into  line  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  its 
ramers  to  adjust  the  burdens  of  Government  equitably  m  propor- 
on  to  wealth  and  ability  to  bear  them.  Ui:iquestionably  a  tax  upon 
le  income  of  a  mutual  life  insurance  company,  or  upon  the  mutual 
art  of  the  busijiess  of  even  a  stock  company,  is  not  a  tax  upon  in- 
)mc,  but  really  upon  the  premium  payments  of  the  policyholders 
nd  in  effect  upon  the  bread  of  their  widows  and  orphans. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  in  Great  Britain,  Uie  original  home 
oth  of  life  insurance  and  of  the  income  tax,  a  special  provision  of 
iw  has  always  exempted  from  the  income  tax  moneys  paid  by 
olicyholders  as  premiums  for  insurance  of  their  lives,  and  that  such 
[oneys  are  now  permitted  to  be  deducted  by  them  up  to  the  sixth 
art  of  their  income;  also  that  the  United  States  income-tax  bill  of 
IM  expressly  exempted  life  insurance  companies  conducting  their 
isiness  on  the  mutual  plan. 

If  it  be  argued  that  the  tax  to  the  average  policyholder  will  be 
Qall,  I  answer  that  the  American  Revolution  was  not  caused  by  the 
nount  of  the  tax  but  arose  chiefly  on  account  of  disregard  of  right 
rinciples  of  taxation.  Further,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  per- 
ntage  of  the  tax  will  not  later  be  increased  by  the  National  Gov- 
nment,  nor  that  the  principles  of  the  tax  may  not  be  imitated  by 
IP  States.  I  commend  these  matters  to  you  for  your  attention  and 
ivorable  action. 
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QTRAXD  TBirST  CO.,  BROAD  AITB  CHESTTirT  STBXSTS,  FHILAIISLFHIA,  f  A. 

BT   ESrnrGHAlf   B.  KOBBIS,  PBESIDSBT. 

Philadelphia,  May  20^  191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Firumce  Comanittee^ 

Vmted  States  Senate^  Washington^  Z).  C. 

Deab  Sir  :  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  will  be  ^ven  to  the  sections  of  the  tariff  bill 
relating  to  the  practical  detaik  of  collection  of  the  income  tax,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  these  can  not  be  simplified  without 
detriment  to  the  principle  involved. 

As  at  present  drawn,  it  is  certain  that  the  bill  will  produce  mm 
•complications  and  less  revenue  may  result  to  tiie  Government  tboe- 
from  than  would  be  the  case  under  a  simpler  form  of  collection. 

Taking  the  one  matter  of  coupon  bonds  of  corporations  as  an  ilia 
tration  merely :  The  bill  will  apparently  require  accoimts  to  be  kept 
of  every  coupon  or  set  of  coupons  presented  for  collection  of  interfc^ 
by  every  individual  holder. 

If  the  bill  contemplates  that  this  service  is  to  be  performed  for  the 
Government  by  the  Dank  or  trust  company  at  whose  c^ce  the  conpoos 
are  payable,  such  a  requirement  will  interfere  seriously  with  busims. 
if,  indeed,  it  is  practically  possible  to  perform  the  service  at  til* 
which  may  be  doubted. 

This  company,  for  instance,  is  trustee^  for  over  one  thoosand  mi!- 
lions  of  corporate  bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  it  is  anlr  onf 
of  many  similar  trust  companies.  How  ledger  aocoonts  could  bt 
kept  accurately  for  each  one  of  these  bonds,  or  for  each  coupon,  and 
the  liability  of  the  owner  for  taxation  be  properly  determiiKKl  by  tk 
trust  company,  I  do  not  know. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for  the  great  additional  expena 
on  corporations  which  would  be  entailed  by  this  work;  a  large  nan- 
ber  of  clerks  would  have  to  be  employed  exclusively  in  this  servire. 
It  is  not  fair  to  put  this  expense  of  tax  collecting  for  the  GrovemmeRl 
on  corporations. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a  much  sdmpler  method  could  be  devised  br 
requiring:  returns  of  gross  income  to  be  made  by  every  taxable  p«* 
son — ^unaer  oath,  of  course — directly  to  the  proper  Government  o§ 
cial.  There  should  be  a  severe  penalty  for  a  lalse  return,  togethtr 
with  an  addition  of  some  large  percentage  added  to  the  tax  oollectiloi' 
in  such  a  case  from  the  taxable  person,  at  any  time  after  discoren. 
or  from  the  estate  of  a  decedent  if  the  evasion  should  not  be  asw* 
tained  until  after  the  death  of  the  taxable  person. 

Proper  allowances  and  deductions  from  the  gross  income  of  er4^ 
taxable  person  should  be  made  only  by  Government  officials  by  din«t 
action  with  each  taxable  person,  and  should  not  be  made  thrbu«!t  t 
by  any  intervening  corporate  "  source."  This  attempt  to  collect  t  jts 
and  make  allowances  through  an  intervening  "  source  "  will  prod •: « 
endless  trouble. 

It  would  also  seem  that  the  amount  of  income  to  relieve  a  per&c 
from  paying  income  tax  should  be  made  much  lower  than  $4,000.  V 
should  be  fixed  at  as  low  a  sum  as  would  compensate  the  Govemnur' 
for  collecting  a  tax  thereon.    This  should  be  so  for  the  manif'^s 
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«ason  of  making  the  support  of  the  Government  as  widespread 
inionp  the  people  as  possible^  and  thereby  /saving  as  many  of  them  as 
)06sible  a  personal  interest  m  and  appreciation  of  the  requirements 
rf  governmental  expenditures.  The  present  exemption,  on  the  con- 
rary,  creates  a  special  tax-paying  class,  and  it  may  accentuate  the 
present  tendency  to  create  definite  arbitrary  lines  between  citizens. 

Is  it  not  possible  for.  the  subject  of  these  practical  details  to  be 
riven  more  attention  in  the  Senate  than  was  given  to  them  in  the 
louse? 


J.  7&ANX  CABSWEIX.  ASSESSOR  Ot  PERSONALTY,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Augusta  Qa.,  May  7, 191S. 
Ion.  Hoke  Smith, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Smith  :  As  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  of  which 
ou  are  a  member,  will  doubtless  determine  the  form  in  which  the 
ariff  bill,  which  contains  the  income-tax  measure,  will  pass  the  upper 
louse,  which  form  will  perhaps  finally  be  enacted  into  law,  I  wish 
a  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  the  facta  set  forth  in  the 
aclosed  "open  letter"  of  President  W.  A.  Day,  of  the  Equitable 
Ale  Assurance  Society,  to  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  author  of  the  House 
Qcome-tax  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  thinjgs  should  be  care- 
ully  gone  into  and  the  mutual  insurance  companies  taxed  as  lightly 
s  possible,  for,  after  all,  the  policyholder  pays  the  freight. 

I  know  in  a  small  way  some  of  the  grievous  burdens  which  the  in- 
urance  companies  have  to  bear.  It  costs  the  Equitable  $111  in 
icenses  for  me  to  represent  them  in  Augusta — ^$1  to  the  ordinary, 
•10  to  the  county  tax  collector,  and  $100  to  the  city  of  Augusta.  In 
ddition,  the  city  of  Augusta  (the  same  rule  is  followed  in  all  of 
he  other  cities)  levies  a  tax  of  $1.25  per  hundred  on  all  premiums 
ollected  in  Augusta.  I  do  not  know  what  they  pay  the  State  and 
ounty  for  this  latter  tax.  In  addition,  if  I  run  out  to  Hephzibah 
»r  any  other  incorporated  town  in  the  county  the  village  policeman 
ollects  a  license  ox  $10  as  soon  as  I  alight  from  the  train,  it  appeals 
0  me  that  there  should  be  an  end  to  this  bleeding  of  the  insurance- 
K)licy  holders  somewhere,  for,  as  you  well  know,  every  additional 
tem  of  expense  decreases  the  policyholder's  dividends,  and  thereby 
ncreases  the  cost  of  insurance  proportionately.  Kjiowing,  therefore, 
our  reasonableness  and  fair-mindedness,  I  appeal  to  you  for  your 
onsideration  in  this  matter  and  for  your  efforts  to  relieve  the  policy- 
olders  as  far  as  is  practicable  from  this  additional  burden. 


OSSOXnSI  STATS  LSAGUS   OF  BUILDING   *  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,   ST. 

LOUIS,  MO.,  BT  LEON  BLOCK,  PBESEDENT. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  IS,  191S, 
Ion.  James  A.  Reed, 

WashingtoTij  D.  C. 

Deae  Friexd;  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  favor  of  the  9th 
istant,  answering  my  communication  of  April  17. 

Our  associations  will  certainly  appreciate  the  exceptions  made  on 
neir  behalf,  even  though  it  remains  m  the  form  as  now  proposed,  but 
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I  am  Htill  of  the  opinion  that  the  language  of  the  old  income-tax  kw 
would  be  preferable,  notwithstanding  that  it  would  interfere  with  such 
associations  making  loans  to  others  man  their  shareholders.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  association  of  this  kind  should  be  permitted  to  make 
loans  in  the  r^ular  wajr  and  still  claim  this  exemption.  If  it  were 
permitted  to  make  loans  indiscriminately  in  the  regular  way  of  loaning 
companies  it  would  after  all  be  nothing  but  a  trust  company  or  & 
mortgage  loan  company  of  the  regular  kind.  The  trouble  with  the 
exception  as  proposed  in  the  new  law  is  the  construction  of  the  words 
**  mutual  benefit."  In  my  preceding  letter  I  stated  to  you  what  had 
been  the  decision  of  some  of  the  courts  in  construing  this  clause,  and 
it  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  and 
confusion.  I  believe  that  the  old  clause  would  avoid  all  this  ana  con* 
fine  all  the  associations  claiming  this  exemption  to  the  business  which 
it  really  should  conduct,  viz,  that  of  makmg  loans  only  to  its  share- 
holders. As  long  as  it  does  that  it  will  subserve  the  true  purpose  of 
these  institutions,  even  though  it  may  issue  different  classes  oi  stock. 
as  long  as  the  shareholders  of  the  various  classes  are  treated  the  same 
as  the  shareholders  in  that  particular  class. 

Neither  can  I  see  an  objection  to  inserting  the  word  ^'domestic"  in 
the  old  clause  so  that  it  would  read:  **Nothmg  herein  contained  shall 
apply  to  domestic  building  and  loan  associations  or  companies  which 
make  loans  only  to  their  shareholders."  I  believe  that  such  institu- 
tions should  confine  their  operation  to  the  city  or  coimty,  or  at  most 
the  State,  in  which  they  are  organized.  The  history  of  the  soHjalled 
national  associations  has  with  rare  exceptions  been  one  of  disaster 
and  *^  graft." 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  in  the  matter. 


St.  Louis,  March  22,  1913. 
Hon.  James  A.  Reed, 

United  States  SeruUorfor  Missouri,  Washington,  D,  C 

My  Dear  Senatob:  As  president  of  the  Missouri  State  League  of 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  vou  i:^ 
r^ard  to  the  law  which  will  probably  soon  be  presented  levjini:  a 
tax  upon  incomes. 

When  the  old  income-tax  law  was  passed  19  years  ago,  the  grea* 
work  of  the  cooperative  savings  ana  home-building  movement  u 
the  United  States  was  recognized  with  a  provision  m  said  act  that 
read  as  follows: 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  building  and  loan  aasociations  or  compaa'c 
which  make  loans  only  to  their  shareholders. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  membership  of  these  associations  is  ct>r?- 
posed  almost  exclusively  either  of  persons  who  are  making  periodi^il 
deposits  of  small  savings  or  of  persons  who  are  paying  for  uieir  homft 
in  small  periodical  installments,  both  of  which  classes  should  1^ 
encouraged  in  such  efforts. 

Tliousands  of  people  are  living  in  their  own  home*  to-dav  wi*- 
would  be  living  in  rooms,  apartments,  or  rented  homes  were  it  noi 
for  the  opportunity  offered  to  them  to  obtain  their  homes  throupl 
the  instrumentality  of  these  associations. 

They  are  truly  the  poor  man's  bank,  and  under  their  plan  an  opptc- 
tunity  to  own  a  home  is  open  to  almost  every  man,  and,  as  you  kno^. 
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the  man  wlio  owns  his  own  home  makes  a  far  better  citizen  than  a 
ihif ting  renter. 

I  could  present  you  many  reasons  why  these  institutions  should 
l>e  exempt  from  tms  tax,  but  you  doubtless  are  fully  famihar  with 
:he  subject. 

Hoping  that  my  request  thus  made  to  you  on  behaK  of  the  State 
eague  may  meet  with  your  favorable  consideration  and  action,  I  beg 
.o  remain. 


CilETEB.  LEDTABD  k  MILBUBK,  64  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1913. 
3on.  John  Sharp  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Buildingy  WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Section  II  of  the  pending  tariff  bill  provides  (p.  151, 
ines  6-14): 

That  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  requiring  their  members  to  make  premium 
I e posits  to  provide  for  losses  and  expenses  uiall  not  return  as  income  any  portion  of 
be  premium  deposits  returned  to  tneir  policyholders,  but  shall  return  as  taxable 
Qcome  all  income  received  by  them  from  all  other  sources,  plus  such  portions  of  the 
^emium  deposits  as  are  retained  hy  the  companies  for  purposes  other  than  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  and  expenses  and  reinsurance  reserves. 

There  is  a  similar  provision  made  in  respect  to  foreign  mutual  fire 
nsurance  companies,  page  153,  lines  2-10.  See  also  page  156,  lines 
!Q~23,  and  page  157,  lines  13-21. 

We  are  writmg  to  urge  upon  you  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
ncorporating  in  the  biU  sinmar  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  mutual 
narine  insurance  companies. 

The  reasons  which  in  the  case  of  mutual  fire  insurance  companies 
equire  the  exclusion  from  taxable  income  of  such  part  of  the  prem- 
ums  received  as  are  returned  to  policyholders  apply  with  equal 
orce  to  mutual  marine  insurance  companies.  The  latter  com- 
panies, like  the  former,  having  no  capital  stock,  are  compelled,  in 
»rder  to  provide  for  the  possibDity  of  extraordinary  losses,  to  charge 
premiums  which  are  much  higher  than  would  be  necessary  to  cover 
he  amount  of  the  ordinary  or  estimated  losses  and  expenses.  After 
he  losses  and  expenses  have  been  ascertained,  the  excess  is  returned 
0  the  insured.  The  excess  so  returned  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  a 
>rofit  made  by  the  insurance  company.  It  is  received  by  the  com- 
^any  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  returned  as  soon  as  this  purpose 
las  been  accomplished.  The  amount  returned  to  a  policyholder 
aerely  goes  to  reduce  one  of  the  expenses  of  his  business.  It  repre- 
ents  the  difference  between  the  deposit  made  by  him  to  cover  insur- 
nce,  and  the  actual  cost  of  such  insurance  as  ultimately  ascertained. 

The  marine  insurance  business  is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of 
jng;lish  and  Geiman  companies.  The  greatest  of  the  mutual  com- 
anies  is  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  for  which  we  have  been 
ounsel  for  many  years.  There  have  in  the  past  been  many  such 
ompanies,  but  very  few  of  them,  besides  the  Atlantic,  have  been 
ble  to  withstand  the  constant  aggressive  competition  of  the  English 
nd  German  companies.  The  pending  bill,  unless  it  includes  a  pro- 
ision  in  favor  of  mutual  marine  insurance  companies  similar  to  that 
elating  to  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  will  place  the  American 
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mutual  marine  insurance  companies  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  foreign  stock  companies. 

For  instance,  where  the  mutual  company  chaises  $100  for  a  pr**- 
mium,  and  after  deducting  S60  to  cover  losses  and  expenses,  returns 
$40  to  the  policyholder,  the  stock  corporation  charges,  we  will  say . 
$65  as  a  premium,  out  of  which  $60  go  to  cover  losses  and  expense^ 
and  $5  is  divided  as  a  profit  among  the  stockholders.  If  the  mutual 
company  has  to  pay  1  per  cent  income  tax  on  40  per  cent  of  ite  ?n>.> 
premiums,  and  tne  stock  company  has  to  pay  sucn  tax  on  only  5  per 
cent  of  its  gross  premiums,  it  is  evident  that  the  mutual  company  i- 
put  at  a  very  substantial  disadvantage.  A  very  slight  inquiry  will 
convince  you  of  the  enormous  extent  to  which  the  marine  insuran*  e 
company  business  has  passed  from  American  to  foreign  companies, 
and  now  difficult  it  is  for  the  existing  American  companies  to  main- 
tain their  ground.  We  submit  that  the  income  tax  should  be  h* 
framed  as  not  to  put  the  American  mutual  companies  at  a  <li?ail- 
vantage. 

The  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  was  organized  by  special  act  ••: 
the  New  York  Legislature  in  1842.  Its  operations  have  alwa^'s  been 
limited  to  marine  insurance.  It  has  no  capital  stock  and  is  strirtly 
mutual.  It  is  much  the  largest  of  the  American  companies,  its  out- 
standing policies  largely  exceeding  $700,000,000.  It  chaises  thct^ 
who  insure  with  it  premiums  largely  in  excess  of  the  estimated  ^r 
ordinary  cost  of  insurance.  After  the  expiration  of  each  calendar 
year,  the  excess  of  amounts  collected  in  that  year  over  the  losses  and 
expenses  is  determined,  and  is  apportioned  among  the  policyholder> 
whose  risks  have  been  written  off  during  the  year.  The  amounts  s' 
apportioned  to  the  several  policyholders,  however,  are  not  immedi- 
ately paid.  Scrip  representmg  these  amounts  is  issued  to  them  al^! 
bears  mterest  until  redeemed.  Until  such  redemption  the  amount* 
represented  by  the  scrip  is  retained  by  the  company  and  is  subject  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  losses  and  expenses,  iiF  these  in  any  year 
exceed  the  receipts. 

For  many  years  the  amounts  apportioned  to  policvholders  has  bee^ 
40  per  cent  of  the  premiums  paid  m  by  them,  and  the  rate  of  interest 

Eaid  on  the  amount  so  apportioned  has  been  6  per  cent  and  the  smp 
as  been  redeemed  at  the  end  of  six  years  after  its  issue.  The  capitid 
upon  which  the  company  does  its  business  consists  at  any  given  time 
or  the  excess  premiums  collected  by  it  in  the  current  year  and  in  the 
preceding  six  years,  those  collect ea  in  the  preceding  six  years  beisj 
represented  by  interest-bearing  scrip. 

We  ask  that  the  amount  paid  out  in  redemption  of  scrip  and  li- 
amount  paid  as  interest  on  outstanding  scrip  be  allowed  as  aeducti<»a< 
from  the  gross  premiums  received  by  the  company  each  year,  ar.! 
that  in  each  of  the  four  places  in  which  r^erence  is  made  to  mutu^. 
fire  insurance  companies  the  provisions  relating  to  such  compani^ 
be  followed  by  a  provision  substantially  as  follows : 

And  mit'ial  marine  iu^irince  comoanie^  ah\ll  inr-lide  in  their  return  oi  sr.* 
incom?,  grosa  premiums  collected  and  received  by  them,  less  amDunts  piid  f«»r  r--- 
■urance,  out  shill  be  entiled  to  include  ii  ded  icthn  frora^  ^roas  income  a'a>  •! 
r3p"  id  to  pDlicvholdera  on  slcci  vit  of  premiums  previously  paid  by  them,  and  ia:eM 
paid  upon  such  amounts  between  the  aacertainment  thereofand  the  payment  th^iv^-. 

The  reason  for  the  differences  between  the  form  of  the  propose*! 
amendment  and  the  form  of  the  provision  relating  to  fire  insurance  ti 
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iue  to  the  fact  that  we  have  sought  to  frame  the  amendment  to  fit 
;he  marine  insurance  busmess  as  actually  conducted.  The  mutual 
nsurers  are  not  those  only  who  obtain  insurance  in  one  year,  but  all 
^ho  insure  during  a  series  of  years,  those  who  insure  ia  one  year 
>eing  priniarily  responsible  for  the  losses  and  expenses  of  that  year, 
md  those  insuring  m  other  years  being  secondarily  liable. 
We  are  sending  a  duplicate  of  this  letter  to  Senator  Simmons. 


;rrT  of  new  tobk  (k.  t.).  bt  abchibald  b.  watsok,  cobporation 

COUNSEL,  AND  DOUGLAS  MATHBWSON,  DEPUTY  AND  ACTING  COMP- 
TBOLLEB. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  191S. 

Fwo  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Income  Tax  Provisions 
OF  the  Tariff  Bill  (H.  R.  3321),  Submitted  on  Behalf  op  the 
C'rTY  OP  New  York. 

These  amendments  are  likewise  in  the  interest  of  States,  Terri- 
;ories,  political  subdivisions  thereof,  and  other  municipalities  simi- 
arly  situated. 

amendment  no.  1. 

On  page  149,  line  23,  after  words  ''shall  apply  to,''  insert  words: 

Slates  or  Tenitoriea  or  to  political  aubdiviaionB  of  either,  or  to  municipal  corpora- 
iona  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2. 

On  page  168,  after  line  6,  add  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

0.  That  whenever  and  as  often  as  the  imposition  and  collection  of  anjr  tax  upon 
ncomes  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  result  in  a  financial  loss  to  or  the  imposition 
^f  a  financial  burden  upon  any  State  or  Territory,  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
Dunicipal  corporation  tnerein,  by  reason  of  any  provision  or  provisions  in  any  agree- 
oent,  contract,  ri^ht,  or  franchise,  granted  or  executed  and  delivered  prior  to  the 
aking  effect  of  this  act,  which  agreement,  contract,  right,  or  franchise  was  executed 
r  mnted  by  or  for  such  State,  Territory,  political  subdiviBdon,  or  municipality, 
nd  which  financial  loss  or  burden  would  not  have  been  suffered  or  borne  if  the 
ncome  tax  herein  provided  for  w0re  not  imposed  and  collected,  there  shall  be  paid 
r<im  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  such  State,  Territory,  political  subdivision, 
r  municipality,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  such  tax  so  affecting  such  State,  Territory, 
xilitical  subdivision,  or  municipality  shall  have  been  collected  as  in  this  act  pro- 
ided.  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  financial  loss  so  suffered  or  burden  so  sustained  by 
Urh  State,  Territory,  political  subdivision,  or  municipality:  Provided^  however^  That 
uch  agreement,  contract,  right,  or  franchise  was  entered  into  or  granted  by  or  on 
•ehalf  of  such  State,  Territory,  political  subdivision,  or  municipality  in  the  exercise 
r  in  the  furtherance  of  a  State,  Territorial,  municipal,  or  other  public  function  or 
•urpose:  Provided  further ^  That  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  any 
'<T8on,  copartneruiip,  or  corporation  with  whom  such  agreement  or  contract  shall 
ave  been  made  or  to  whom  such  right  or  franchise  shall  have  been  granted  from  the 
ay  men  t  of  the  tax  upon  incomes  herein  provided  for,  nor  shall  thepayment  from  the 
'peasury  of  the  United  States  herein  provided  for  to  any  State,  Territory,  political 
ubdi^iBion,  or  municipality  be  deemed  a  refund  to  or  a  credit  in  favor  of  the  person, 
opartneiahip,  or  corporation  paying  the  tax  because  of  which  the  payment  is  made 
'i  puch  State,  Territory,  political  siiodi vision,  or  municipality. 
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ARGUMENT   IN   SUPPORT  OF  FIRST  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

It  has  been  generally  understood,  upon  the  authority  of  decisioib 
of  the  Federal  courts,  tnat  an  act  such  as  the  one  under  consideration 
would  not  apply  to  or  affect  the  interests  of  States,  Territories, 
political  subaivisions  thereof,  or  of  municipalities.  However,  since 
such  decisions  Article  XYl  has  been  added  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.     This  article  provides  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes  from  what4»>fr 
source  derived,  without  ai>portionment  among  the  several  States,  and  wiUiout  regard 
to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

In  view  of  the  very  broad  power  conferred  by  this  amendment, 
it  is  submitted  that  tnere  is  at  least  a  doubt  as  to  the  binding  eSvci 
of  the  decisions  mentioned.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  uiat  all 
possible  ambiguit}^  as  to  the  intent  of  Congress  not  to  tax  the  income 
of  States,  Territories,  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or  municipaliti^ 
will  be  clearly  evinced  by  the  adoption  of  "Amendment  No.  1.**  It 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  suggested  amendment  in  paragraph  *'G. ' 
on  page  149  of  the  bill,  wherem  provision  is  now  made  for  the  exemj*- 
tion  from  the  tax  of  other  organizations  and  corporations. 

ARGUMENT   IN    SUPPORT  OF   SECOND   PROPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

The  general  understanding  has  been  that  the  Congress  in  exercisiiif 
the  power  conferred  by  Article  XVI  of  the  Constitution  would  nr»t 
levy  an  income  tax  in  such  manner  as  to  even  indirectly  aff^^ct 
adversely  the  financial  interests  of  States  or  municipalities  except 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  This  appears  to  have  been  ttf 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  proposed  law.  ParaCTaph  C,  on  pag<' 
141,  provides  that  in  computing  net  income  there  snail  be  excluA*;* 
the  interest  upon  the  obligations  of  a  State  or  an^  political  subdiH 
vision  thereof  and  upon  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  \U 

f)ossessions  the  principal  and  interest  of  which  are  now  exempt  !>*• 
aw  from  Federal  taxation;  also  the  compensation  of  aU  officers  ar... 
employees  of  any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof.  Th*-* 
provisions  conserve  the  interests  of  States  and  their  political  suUii- 
visions  in  marketing  their  obligations  and  in  the  employment  of  th  ir 
agents.  Undoubtedly,  if  income  deriv^jd  from  obligations  of  St«»»"* 
or  municipalities  were  taxable,  either  the  selling  price  of  such  ob!:- 

fations  would  decrease  or  the  interest  rate  thereon  would  incn»a- 
'he  exemption  from  the  income  tax,  as  proposed,  of  salaries  paid  l»y 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof  to  their  officials  and  employ*** 
is  in  accord  with  the  same  policy. 

Further  evidence  of  this  legislative  purpose  will  be  found  in  *-' 
discussion  of  the  income-tax  provisions  upon  the  floor  of  the  H"H^ 
of  Representatives  and  in  Representative  Hull^s  explanation  of  snr^ 
provisions.     (Vide  speech  of  Hon.  Cordell  HuU  upon  the  income  liX^ 
pamphlet  form,  p.  5.) 

Despite   such   legislative   intent   and   the   general   understand 
hereinbefore  adverted  to,  it  appears  that  inadvertently  the  inteixi 
policy  has  been  departed  from  in  so  far  as  the  bill  as  now  d"i^ 
militates  against  the  interest  of  States  and  political  subdivis^d^ 
thereof  which  may  have  outstanding  agreements,  contracts,  or  f r  ^ 
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chises,  such  as  those  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  which  reference  will 
aow  be  made. 

The  pressing  necessity  for  a  solution  of  the  transportation  problem 
in  the  city  of  New  York  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
The  city  was,  in  view  of  other  financial  obligations  and  necessities, 
unable  to  provide  the  entire  capital  necessary  to  build  the  system 
wrhich  the  ui^ency  of  the  situation  demanded.  Private  capital 
refused  to  build  such  a  svstem  entirely  at  its  own  expense.  Adver- 
tisements were  published,  by  the  city  authorities  soliciting  bidders, 
5rst,  for  building  with  private  capital  and,  second,  for  building  by 
private  capital  certain  sections  required  on  condition  that  other  sec- 
tions would  be  built  at  municipal  expense.  No  bids  were  received 
in  answer  to  the  first  proposition.  Various  bids  were  received  in 
wiswer  to  the  second  proposition  but  were  rejected  as  unsatisfactory. 
Judicial  comizance  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  was  taken  as 
recently  as  June,  1912,  by  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  State  of  New 
Vork.  In  Admiral  Realty  Companjr  v.  The  City  of  New  York  (206 
N^.  Y.,  110),  Mr.  Justice  Hiscock,  writing  for  the  court  of  appeals  of 
that  State,  said  (pp.  127,  128): 

Even  if  it  had  not  been  stated  again  and  again  without  contradiction  on  the  ail- 
ment of  this  appeal,  we  might  probably  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  rapid- 
transit  facilities  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  been  for  a  long  time 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  Desiring  to  remedy  this  situation  and  meet  the 
ipoiands  of  the  public,  the  proper  officials  acting  in  behalf  of  the  municipality  of 
N>w  York  advertised  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  new  subways,  first,  with  private 
l^pital  and ,  second ,  by  certain  sections  at  municipal  expense .  No  bids  were  received 
in  answer  to  the  first  proposition.  Various  bids  were  received  in  answer  to  the  second 
proposition,  but  none  of  them  were  satisfactory. 

Following  the  failure  to  solve  the  transportation  situation  bj^  either 
[)f  the  metnods.  above  mentioned  and  after  lengthy  negotiations 
between  the  officials  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  two  large 
transportation  companies  doing  business  therein,  the  municipality 
consummated,  some  months  since,  contracts  with  the  Interborougn 
Rapid  Transit  Co.  and  with  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway 
Corporation.  Accompanying  these  contracts,  which  were  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  new  routes  to  bo  operated,  when 
constructed,  in  conjunction  with  existing  subway  and  de- 
rated railroad  routes,  certificates  were  issued  and  rights  granted 
lor  extensions  largely  increasing  the  capacity  and  extendmg  the 
"oute  of  existing  elevated-railroad  systems.  These  contracts,  certif- 
cates,  and  grants  are  voluminous.  In  principle  they  are  substan- 
ially  similar  and  the  provisions  of  one  may  be  briefly  cited  as  typical. 
[n  the  contract  made  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Inter- 
K)rough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  it  is  provided,  among  other  things,  that 
)oth  t-ne  city  and  the  lessee  railroad  company  shaU  contribute  toward 
he  cost  of  construction.  The  plan  contemplated  and  now  in  process 
)f  execution  is  that  the  contribution  toward  the  expense  of  const  rue- 
ion  by  the  city  shall  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonded  obligations 
)f  the*  city,  while  the  company's  contribution,  as  provided  in  the 
'ontract,  is  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  its  bonded  obligations.  Under 
liis  one  contract  the  estimated  amount  of  the  city's  contribution 
-oward  construction  is  $58,000,000,  while  the  estimated  amount  of 
he  company's  contribution  toward  construction  is  a  like  amount, 
''iz,  $58,000,000,  and  its  estimated  expenditure  for  equipment  ?ii 
^22,000,000.     The  city  will  in  no  event  receive  any  return  upon  its 
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investment  until  the  road  is  completed  and  ready  for  operation  and 
then  its  return  is  contingent  upon  the  extent  of  the  earnings  of  the 
completed  systems.  Succinctly  stated,  the  contract  provides  for  thf 
disposition  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  completed  systems  by  ihf 
payment  therefrom,  first,  of  numerous  fixed  charges*  to  the  lesw^ 
These  payments  would  include  the  amoimt  of  any  tax  imposed  upon 
the  income  of  the  operating  company.  AD  these  charges  must  bt 
met  before  any  retimi  will  be  received  by  the  city  and  become  appli- 
cable to  the  interest  and  amortization  charges  upon  the  bot)dr<i 
obligations  issued  by  the  city  for  its  contribution  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  lines.  The  fixed  charges  of  the  railroad  as  w^^ll 
as  of  the  city  are  cumulative,  but  the  fixed  charges  of  the  raihvac 
company  are,  as  stated,  first  payable.  After  all  current  fixed  charg)** 
as  well  as  deficits  accumulated  during  previous  years  have  been  in**t 
from  the  gross  income,  the  remainder  is  to  be  divided  between  tin* 
city  and  the  railroad  company.  The  most  trustworthy  estimat*^ 
place  the  time  when  the  system  will  earn  sufficient  to  meet  the  fixfii 
charges  first  of  the  railroad  company  and  then  of  the  city  at  a  (^at^ 
some  years  after  the  completion  of  construction  and  the  commew^ 
ment  of  operation.  From  this  brief  recital  it  is  patent  that  at  least 
one-half  of  whatever  the  operating  company  may  be  compelled  t« 
pay  by  way  of  an  income  or  other  tax  will  lall  inevitably  upon  the 
8hould.ers  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  certain  con- 
tingencies, which  while  not  probable  are  yet  possible,  the  burden  of 
the  entire  tax  levied  upon  the  railroad  company  may  be  cast  upon  tb 
municipality.  Amendment  No.  2  is  proposed  to  prevent  the  payment 
by  the  city  of  New  York  indirectly  of  a  tax  intended  to  oe  levit^ 
upon  and  paid  by  the  railroad  companies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  city,  in  entering  upon  these  enpigp- 
ments  to  improve  the  wretched  transportation  lacuities  whicb  havf 
retarded  its  growth,  is  embarking  in  a  business  as  distinffuished  from 
the  furtherance  of  a  municipal  purpose,  and  that  in  these  circum- 
stances it  is  properly  subject  to  mcome  and  all  other  taxes  impoBi?o 
upon  corporations  engaged  in  like  pursuits.  Such  a  suggestion  »  n« 
justified.  The  city  is  engaged  in  a  proper  municipal  enterprise.  It* 
returns  therefrom,  after  the  payment  of  all  fixed  cnarges  of  the  open- 
ating  companies  if  and  when  received,  must  be  applied  to  the  intend 
and  amortization  requirements  of  the  bonded  obligations  issued  hj 
it  to  meet  its  contribution  to  the  enterprise.     Its  return  bv  way  <» 

f)rofit  is  a  mere  incident  and  is  the  only  rental  the  city  will  receiw 
or  the  franchises  granted  by  it  in  its  streets  and  public  places.    Tli 
is  universally  recognized  as  a  proper  source  of  municipal  income 

When  the  city  first  sought  to  ameliorate  its  inadequate  transpon*- 
tion  conditions,  an  attack  was  made  upon  its  ejfforts  m  that  directi^'^ 
upon  the  groimd  that  the  construction  and  operation  of  subway  itii- 
roads  was  not  in  furtherance  of  a  city  or  municipal  purpose,  fn  >ua 
Printing  and  Publishing  Association  v.  The  Mayor,  etc.,  of  New  YoA 
(152  N.  Y.,  257)  it  was  contended  that  the  engagement  by  the  crtf 
in  such  an  enterprise  was  violative  of  the  provisions  of  Article  Mil 
section  10,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  whkh  re*l 
as  follows:  i 

No  county,  city,  town,  or  village  shall  hereafter  give  an^  money  or  piopen)  ^ 
loan  its  money  or  credit  to  or  in  aid  of  any  individual,  aasociatioii,  or  corpoiati'^  ^ 
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>ecome  directly  or  indirectiy  the  owner  of  stock  in  or  bonds  of  any  association  or 
:orporation;  nor  shall  any  such  county,  city,  town,  or  village  be  allowed  to  incur  any 
ndebtedness  except  for  county,  city,  town,  or  village  purposes. 

The  court,  however,  held  that  the  construction  of  a  subway  rail- 
•oad  by  the  city  of  New  Yoric  was  for  a  city  purpose,  and  its  opinion 
s  aptly  summarized  in  the  headnotes,  from  which  the  following  quo- 
ationsare  taken: 

2.  Constitution,  article  5,  section  10 — City  purpose. — To  constitute  a  *  'city  purpose," 
vixhin  the  meaning  of  the  provision  of  the  constitution  (art.  8,  sec.  10),  \^icn  pro-^ 
libits  cities  from  incuning  any  indebtedness  except  for  a  city  purpose,  the  purpose 
DiiHt  he  necessary  for  the  common  good  and  general  welfare  of  tne  people  of  the  munic- 
pality,  sanctioned  by  its  citizens,  public  in  character  and  authorized  by  the  legis- 
ature. 

4.  Ridhroads — City  purpose. — Railroads,  bein^  necessary  for  the  common  welfare 
rf  the  people,  required  for  their  use  and  public  in  character,  are  for  a  "city  purpose," 
lithin  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  when  authorized  by  the  legislature  and  con- 
tnicted  and  owned  by  the  city  in  whose  territory  they  are  located. 

8.  Construction  of  railroad  by  city  of  New  York. — In  view  of  the  conditions  of  travel 
n  the  city  of  New  York,  the  proposed  construction  by  the  city,  at  its  own  expense. 
i  »  railroad,  under  the  rapid  transit  acts,  on  the  failure  of  private  enterprise  ana 
'apital  to  intervene,  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  required  by  them, 
B  public  in  character,  and  authorized  by  constitutional  legislation,  and  hence  is  for 
I  "city  purpose"  and  should  not  be  restrained. 

In  Admiral  Realty  Company  v.  The  City  of  New  York,  supra,  a 
similar  attack  was  made  upon  contracts  whose  basic  principles  are 
;he  same  as  those  now  under  discussion  and  upon  legislation  author- 
ling  the  city  of  New  York  to  enter  into  the  same.  As  matter  of 
act,  the  contracts  whose  constitutionality  was  impugned  are  the 
iame  contracts,  fundamentally,  which  were  finally  executed  and 
lave  been  hereinbefore  discussed.  The  court  held  (the  quotation 
3  from  the  headnote) : 

The  construction  of  railroads  by  a  municipality  is  a  city  purpose  within  the  meaning 
»f  the  constitution,  and  such  construction  may  oe  made  at  municipal  expense.  The 
Dunicipality  need  not  itself  operate  such  railroads,  but  may  provide  for  tne  operation 
hereof  by  some  one  else  under  a  lease  not  in  perpetuity.  Hence  the  city  may  con* 
tract  and  lease  new  subways  to  the  Interborough  Co. 

The  undersigned  have  conferred  with  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  of  Ten- 
lessee,  who  h«ui  charge  of  the  income-tax  provisions  of  H.  R.  3321, 
ind  are  authorized  to  state  for  Representative  Hull  that  it  was  not 
he  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  income-tax  features  of  the  bill  to 
ax,  directly  or  indirectly,  States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof  or 
nunicipalities  therein,  as  to  income  derived  from  the  operation  of 
heir  proper  and  legitimate  functions,  and  that  in  so  far  as  the  opera- 
ion  of  the  proposed  law  may  so  affect  the  financial  interests  of  State 
>r  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  a  municipality,  by  reason  of  exist- 
ng  contracts  made  in  the  exercise  or  furtherance  of  a  State  or  munic- 
pal  function,  the  amendments  proposed  are  entitled  to  very  careful 
oBsideration. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
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A  BBIXF  ON  BEHALF  OF  CERTAIN  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  BT  WALKKB 

D.  HINES. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  May  26, 191S. 
Some  Suggestions  and  Comments,  on  Behalf  of  Ci^tain  Rail- 

ROAD  COBfPANIES,   RELATIVE  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  IkOOMS 

Tax  Section  of  H.  R.  3321,  Regulating  the  AscEBTADniRXT 
OF  THE  Net  Income  of  Corporations. 

DEDUCTION  OF  ALL  TAXES  OF  A  CORPORATION   IN   ASCERTADONO  ITS 

NET   INCOME. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  purpose  of  Congress  that  a  corporation 
shall  have  the  right,  in  ascertaming  its  net  income,  to  deduct  all 
taxes,  just  as  under  the  corporation  excise  tax  law.  The  bill  is  open 
to  the  construction  that  it  authorizes  only  the  deduction  of  taxes 
which  are  paid  as  a  condition  to  carry  on  business.  It  is,  therefore, 
suggested  that  the  provisions  as  to  taxes  be  changed  so  as  to  conv* 
spond  with  the  provisions  of  the  corporation  excise  tax  law.  Wence 
it  is  suc^ested  tnat  the  provisions  read  as  follows,  omitting  the  mat- 
ter shown  in  brackets,  the  additions  being  in  italic: 

On  page  152,  lines  1  to  5: 

(fourth)  Fall]  suniB  paid  by  it  within  the  year  for  taxes  imposed  under  theauU^nt} 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof ^  or  impoted  6y  the  Go\err: 
ment  of  any  foreign  countryf ,]  as  a  condition  to  carry  on  business  therein: 

On  page  153,  lines  24  and  25,  and  on  page  154,  line  1 : 

fall]  sums  paid  by  it  within  the  year  for  taxes  imposed  under  the  authority  uf  tb« 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof  [as  a  condition  to  carry  od  buAn^w 
therein]. 

On  page  158,  lines  17  to  22: 

(seventh)  the  amount  paid  by  it  within  the  year  for  taxes  imposed  under  ti' 
authority  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  and  separately  it- 
amount  so  paid  by  it  for  taxes  imposed  b^r  the  Government  of  any  foreign  coustr. 
as  a  condition  to  carrying  on  business  therein; 

THE    INTEREST   DEDUCTED   SHOULD    BE   THE    INTEREST   ACCRUED   AM* 

PAYABLE. 

The  bill  now  authorizes  the  deduction  by  the  corporation  of  **ini**r-| 
est  accioied  and  paid  within  the  year''  (p.  151,  lines  14  and  15;  p.  1.^^ 
lines  22  and  23). 

The  corporation  excise  tax  law  authorizes  the  deduction  of  **int.T- 
est  actually  paid  within  the  year."  Article  4  of  the  Regulations  • ' 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  construes  the  clause  U-" 
quoted  as  permitting  the  deduction  of  interest  accnied  and  paya^*'  i 
(this  being  the  almost  universal  method  of  accounting  by  corp<*»ra' 
tions)  as  an  alternative  to  the  deduction  of  interest  actually  Pdlo 
If  the  language  as  it  now  stands  in  the  bill  **  interest  accrued  ai' I 

{)aid"  is  to  remain,  a  question  arises  as  to  wnether  the  present  rt^c^-^ 
ation  of  the  Treasury  Department  would  be  appropriate  for  v\ 
future.  If  Uteral  eflFect  be  given  to  the  words  **  accrued  and  paiuj 
the  amount  of  interest  deductible  would  be  unjustly  restricted.  Fcl 
example,  interest  may  fall  due  on  December  31  and  may  not  1* 
actually  paid  until  after  January  1. 
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The  bill  provides  as  to  individuals  that  they  may  deduct  ''all 
nterest  accrued  and  payable  within  the  year"  (p.  139,  hues  9  and  10). 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  word  ''payable"  be  substituted 
or  the  word  "paid  '*  m  line  15  of  page  151  and  in  line  22  of  page  157. 

X)RFORATIONS     SHOULD     BE     PERMITTED     TO    DEDUCT     INTEREST     ON 

THEIB    ENTIRE    INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  as  to  the  interest  paid  by  the  corporation 
«rhich  may  be  deducted  in  ascertaining  the  net  income  of  the  cor- 
)oration  reads  as  follows: 

third)  interest  accrued  and  paid  within  the  year  on  its  indebtedness  to  an  amount 
i  Buch  indebtedness  not  exceeding  its  paid-up  capital  stock  outstanding  at  the  close 
i  the  year,  or,  if  no  capital  stock,  the  capital  employed  in  the  business  at  the  close 
»f  the  year:  '*  (p.  151,  lines  14  to  19). 

This  provision  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  provision  in  the 
'orporation  excise  tax  law,  except  that  the  corporation  excise  tax 
aw  does  not  contain  the  final  clause^  or  any  equivalent  thereof, 
eading  as  follows: 

Vy  if  no  capital  stock,  the  capital  employed  in  the  biisiness  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Hie  reason  which  existed  under  the  corporation  excise  tax  law  for  the 
limitation  thai  the  indebtedness  in  respect  of  which  interest  may  he 
deducted  shaU  not  exceed  the  paid-up  capital  stock  does  not  exist  under 
the  income  tax  law. 

Evidently  it  was  feared  under  the  corporation  excise  tax  law  that 
I  corporation's  indebtedness  might  be  so  large  that  a  deduction  of 
nterest  upon  all  thereof  would  leave  little,  ir  any,  income  for  taxa- 
ion.  Hence,  the  limitation  was  desirable,. because  the  Government 
M)uld  not  get  the  tax  at  all  except  from  the  corporation,  since  the 
)ersons  receiving  the  interest  from  the  corporation  were  not  subject 
io  the  excise  tax  or  to  any  analogous  tax. 

But,  under  the  income  tax  law,  the  persons  who  receive  the  inter- 
nist will  pay  the  tax  thereon  (except  so  far  as  such  interest  is  received 
)y  i)ersons  whose  aggregate  incomes  do  not  exceed  $4,000  and  who 
)ersist  until  they  ^et  the  tax  refunded),  and  hence  the  loss  of  reve- 
lue  which  was  anticipated  under  the  corporation  excise  tax  law  will 
lot  be  realized  under  the  income  tax  law. 

Moreover,  from  a  technical  standpoint,  the  excise  tax  was  a  tax 
Jl>on  the  doing  of  business  in.  a  corporate  capacity,  and  the  net 
noorae  of  the  corporation  would,  of  course,  cease  to  be  a  measure 
>f  the  amount  of  business  done  by  a  corporation  in  a  case  where 
he  business  was  done  almost  entirely  upon  borrowed  capital,  and 
he  Kmitation  operated  io  guard  against  such  difficulty.  Besides, 
t  was  not  essential  that  the  excise  tax  be  measured  by  net  income. 
)ne  of  the  arguments  by  the  Attornev  General  in  support  of  this 
imitation  in  Flint  v.  Stone  Tracy  Co*!  (220  U.  vS.,  107)  was  that 
^ongress  had  the  right,  if  it  chose,  to  measure  the  tax  by  the  gross 
noonie,  which  would  include  all  interest  paid,  and  hence  a  fortiori 
t  had  the  right  to  include  a  part  of  the  interest  paid.  But  the 
ncome  tax  is  a  tax  upon  net  income  considered  as  such  and  not  as 
i  measure  of  business  done.     The  limitation  referred  to  was  not 
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ilIoo^*«J  wiu»n  the  eifort  was  to  obtain  a  measure  for  the  imposili-n 
vu  u  tax  uctt>nlin^  to  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  corjK>rt- 
:i  u.  The  ^imitation  becomes  illogical  and  improper  under  the 
iiiv'i^me  tax  law.  ^ince  that  is  designed  simply  to  tax  net  income, 
:UM    !i.i'n«^i  T)aid  out  can  not  be  net  income. 

!e  -^nictical  and  controlling  consideration  should  be  tha» 
'>.e  iiK-rnie  tax  the  Government  will  get,  in  a  substantial 
>v  way  of  tax  upi^n  the  income  received  by  the  bo^dhol^^e^ 
^m-^e  »t*  u^'"e^^^>t.  whatever  it  would  have  got  under  the  cor- 
ti  .»vjiM.'  ja\  law  by  rea-:^n  of  the  limitation  now  objecte<l  t". 

^A    nit'Utni/n,  '/,%/7  AJtf.«f  doubts  iaxaiian 

t**iv»  r'rvcn  ^r?^t  of  the  limitation  will  be  double  taxation.  Assurar 
.fc  cvi-K*ci'^^cc;  has  twenty  millions  of  stock  and  sixty  millions  of  5 
^titr  >.v:r :  S^:uis,  Its  actual  interest  payments  are  three  millions  per 
vT,njj^  >c:  the  limitation  wiU  prevent  the  corporation  from  deducting: 
*tK*i*v  :.\Ar4  one  million  per  year  on  account  of  mterest  paid.  The  othi^ 
!ii«v  r.'/.lions  paid  as  interest  will  be  turned  into  fictitious  net  Lncoiue. 
;ivv^c*  wbich  the  corporation  will  pay  a  tax  of  $20,000  per  year,  in 
i.\v:::ion  the  bondholders,  who  receive  the  two  millions  of  interest  m 
<:x*<tion,  will  also  have  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Government;  theoreticallv 
:Iv  tax  paid  by  or  for  the  bondholders  will  be  subject  to  be  reiundtJ 
T*^  those  bondholders  whose  total  incomes  do  not  exceed  $4,000  jwt 
war:  but  even  as  to  such  bondholders  it  is  very  doubtful  as  to  hov 
Jar  they  will  persist  in  pursuing  the  necessary  procedure  to  get  back 
the  tax. 

Thus,  generally  speaking,  there  will  be  double  taxati<Hi  of  income  :«^ 
the  extent  of  the  operation  of  this  limitation — the  corporation  Ix^inf 
unjustly  taxed  upon  a  fictitious  net  income  equal  to  the  interest  ii 
pays  to  bondholders  and  those  bondholders  being  taxed  upon  th* 
mterest  which  they  receive. 

Moreover,  in  most  cases  the  whole  burden  of  this  double  taxation 

{)i-omises  to  fall  upon  the  corporation  itself  through  the  plan  of  col- 
ection  at  the  source  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  prevalent  \wm\ 
provision  which  is  supposed  to  mean  that  the  interest  shall  be  paid  fn^ 
of  any  tax  deducted  at  the  source.  The  corporation  will  be  expect^M 
to  pay  not  only  the  unjust  tax  upon  the  fictitious  income  creat€»d  Hy 
this  limitation  but  in  addition  to  pay  the  tax  in  respect  of  the  intcn^* 
paid  by  it  to  its  bondholders. 

No  such  condition  of  double  taxation  could  arise  under  the  oi>r- 

fioration  excise  tax;  but  it  is  inevitable  under  the  income  tax.  Then- 
ore,  this  limitation,  even  if  defensible  under  the  corporation  excise  ta^ 
act,  is  repugnant  to  just  principles  of  government  under  an  inconit 
tax  law. 

The  idea  majr  be  suggested  that  after  all  nobody  will  feel  thi? 
additional,  and  in  fact  double,  burden  placed  upon  the  corporati«>r' 
since,  in  all  probability,  the  corporation  will  contmue  to  pay  the  sanx 
dividends  as  in  the  past.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  bt  • 
justification  for  a  double  taxation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  abhomi*' 
to  just  principles  of  government. 

But  such  an  assumption  is  incorrect.  In  the  long  run  the  repeat 
payment  by  a  corporation  of  unjust  impositions  of  tliis  kind  will  h& 
its  effect  upon  the  stockholders  or  the  public  served  by  the  corporati^'rl 
There  may  be  an  ultimate  impairment  of  the  dividend  and  there  viE 
be  an  impairment  of  the  surplus  or  an  impairment  of  the  service 
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pndered  by  the  coq)oration.  The  public  or  the  stockholders,  or  both, 
nil  suffer  in  the  long  run.  The  argument  that  the  loss  is  justifiable 
lecause  too  small  to  be  felt  in  the  dividend  would  apply  to  a  loss  of 
he  same  amount  sustained  in  any  other  way.  li  it  does  not  hurt 
nybody  for  the  corporation  to  be  required  unjustly  to  pay  a  double 
ax,  it  would  not  hurt  anybody  for  the  corporation  to  waste  the  same 
mount  per  year  in  any  other  way. 

It  may  further  be  suggested  that  even  if  the  loss  which  the  cor- 
•oration  does  sustain  is  reflected  mathematically  in  a  reduced  divi- 
lend,  still  that  the  recipient  of  the  dividend  is  not  embarrassed  thereby, 
•ecause  thereby  his  own  taxes  are  correspondingly  reduced.  This 
outeiition,  however,  needs  to  be  carefully  analyzed.  In  the  first  place, 
be  theory  of  the  law  is  that  the  tax  on  the  dividend  is  paid  by  the 
orj^oration  and  the  individual  holder  is  relieved  from  the  tax. 
Tierefore,  any  tax  unjustly  put  upon  the  corporation  is  in  effect  a 
ax  unjustly  put  upon  the  recipient  of  the  dividend.  If  a  man 
I'ceives  $10,000  in  dividends  from  a  corporation  and  by  an  unjust 
ax  upon  the  corporation  that  man's  dividend  is  reduced  to  $9,900, 
hat  man  has  suffered  an  unjust  loss  ot  $100.  But  if  it  were  true 
hat  the  recipient  of  the  dividend  had  to  paj^  his  own  tax  thereon,  in 
(idition  to  tne  tax  paid  by  the  corporation,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
rue  that,  by  reason  ol  the  unjust  imposition  of  the  1  per  cent  on  the 
oq)oration,  the  individual  would  get  a  corresponding  saving  when 
le  came  to  pay  his  own  tax.  What  the  individual  would  lose  in 
educed  income  by  the  unjust  tax  upon  the  corporation  would  be  $100. 
Oiat  the  individual  would  gain  in  reduced  tax  by  reason  of  such 
eduction  in  his  income  would  be  $1.  The  other  $99  would  be 
'njustly  lost  to  the  individual. 

"%€  limitation  operates  €L8  a  premium  upon  watered  stock  and  as  a 
penalty  upon  conserveivvejinancirhg. 

Those  coxporations  which  have  issued  the  most  lavish  amounts  of 
Apital  stocK,  without  adequate  regard  to  real  value  behind  it,  are 
be  corporations  which  are  not  embarrassed  by  the  limitation.  They 
lay  deduct  the  entire  amount  of  the  interest  upon  their  bonded  debt, 
ecause  of  their  excessive  issues  of  capital  stock.  On  the  other  hand, 
lus  limitation  penalizes  the  corporation  which  has  been  conserva- 
tvcly  capitalized  and  which  therefore  has  a  small  capital  stock  but  a 
tfger  indebtedness.  The  limitation  attributes  to  the  conservative 
orporation  a  fictitious  net  income,  upon  which  a  tax  is  assessed, 
hereas  the  extravagantly  capitalized  corporation  deducts  the 
iterest  on  its  entire  debt  and  pays  the  tax  only  on  its  actual  net 
icome.  The  limitation  operates  as  a  reward  for,  and  as  a  temptation 
>r  the  issuing  of  *' watered"  capital  stock. 

^^e  rule  expressed  in  the  limitation  as  to  corporations  without  capital 
stock  would  he  fair  if  applied  to  all  corporations. 

The  limitation  provides  that  a  corporation  without  capital  stock  may 
educt  interest  on  its  indebtedness  to  an  amount  of  sucn  indebtedness 
ot  exceeding  ''  the  capital  employed  in  the  business  at  the  close  of  the 
ear"  (p,  151,  lines  18  to  19).  This  rule,  if  applied  to  corporations 
pneralljr,  would  be  acceptable  to  them  because  there  would  be  no 
Abstantial  difficulty  in  establishing  the  proposition,  as  to  practically 
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every  corporation,  that  the  full  amount  of  its  indebtedness  is  much 
less  than  the  capital  employed  by  such  corporation  in  its  businesB. 

The  fear  (kat,  witkout  ike  limitationj  corporate  capitalizatum  tntt  hr 
manipulated  so  cw  to  decrease  the  corporate  income  tax  is  vA(hmAf(yun^ 
dation. 

It  seems  to  be  feared  that  but  for  this  limitation  the  capitalizatioD 
of  corporations  would  be  manipulated  so  as  to  escape  the  meome  tax. 
i.  e.,  tnat  a  corporation  would  transmute  its  capital  stock  into  bonded 
indebtedness  and  thereby  increase  its  interest  charges,  so  as  to  vipi* 
out  or  reduce  its  taxable  net  income. 

But  even  if  the  statute  under  which  the  corporation  was  organized 
should  permit  such  a  transmutation,  the  hope  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  mcome  tax  (even  if  there  were  such  hope)  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  motive  for  adopting  such  a  procedure,  because  the  di»- 
advantages  would  be  too  great.  There  is  a  very  definite  business 
advantage  to  a  corporation  in  avoiding  a  disproportionate  burden  of 
fixed  charges  in  the  way  of  interest,  because  if  this  burden  be  dis^ 
proportionate,  the  margin  of  safety  that  stands  between  a  corporatioo 
and  bankruptcy  becomes  exceedingly  narrow  and  dangerous  in  timf* 
of  depression.  A  corporation  with  fifty  millions  of  stock,  paying  6 
per  cent  dividend,  and  fifty  millions  of  bonds,  paying  5  per  cent 
mterest,  incurs  a  most  serious  business  risk  in  converting  thirty 
millions  of  its  stock  into  thirty  millions  of  additional  5  p^  cent 
bonds.  Thereby  a  corporation  would  add  one  and  a  half  miUioni 
per  year  to  its  fixed  cnarges,  so  that  its  margin  of  elasticity  and 
safety  would  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

From  the  standpomt  of  the  income  tax  (assuming  that  the  limita- 
tion objected  to  were  stricken  out),  the  corporation,  by  such  a  chan^ 
in  its  capitalization,  would  reduce  its  net  income,  say,  irom  $3,000,000 
to  $1,500,000.  Thereby  it  might  save  (but  only  nominaUy  and 
theoretically,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below)  $15,000  tax  per  vear 
But  the  business  disadvantage  of  the  change  would  far  exceed  th^ 
gain,  even  assuming  that  the  gain  were  actual,  and  even  assuming 
that  the  change  involved  no  expense  or  trouble. 

But  the  trouble  and  expense  of  retiring  $30,000,000  of  stock  aiid 
substituting  the  same  amount  of  bonds  therefor  would  in  itself  t»- 
very  heavy.  A  very  reasonable  estimate  of  the  expense  would  be  .. 
commission  of  2  per  cent,  if  the  securities  were  widely  distributed, 
and  this  would  represent  an  actual  cost  of  $600,000  for  the  sake  'rf 
saving  $15,000  per  year. 

But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  corporaii**' 
would  really  save  the  $15,000  per  year.     At  the  present  time  no  co^ 
poration  can  put  forward  any  bond  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  &\ 
tractive  unless  the  bond  contains  a  provision  supposed  to  mean  \hs 
the  interest  will  be  paid  free  of  any  tax  which  may  be  required  t«»  *>^ 
paid  or  deducted  at  the  source.     Hence,  if  the  corporation,  in  y- 
desire  to  escape  its  income  tax,  should  turn  the  thirty  millions  of  ii« 
stock  into  thirty  millions  of  its  bonds,  it  would  risk  having  to  p«\ 
under  the  proposed  method  of  collection  at  the  source,  the  tax  U'lr 
its  bondholders,  and  therefore  being,  for  practical  purposes,  in  li* 
same  plight  as  before,  in  addition  to  having  greatly  hampered  i^' 
business  capacitv  by  such  a  large  increase  in  its  fixed  charges,  and  ir. 
addition  to  having  incurred  the  large  expense  of  changu)g  its  carh 
talization. 
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As  to  the  financing  which  a  corporation  shall  do  to  raise  additional 
unds,  it  must  be  controlled  bj  existing  market  conditions,  which  will 
Iways  be  factors  much  more  imperative  than  any  motive  which  could 
jow  out  of  any  thought  of  escaping  the  income  tax.  If  a  corporation 
las  occasion  to  raise  $10,000,000  of  additional  capital,  and  if  its 
►Glided  debt  is  already  very  large,  there  is  a  verv  strong  business  in- 
lucement  to  the  corporation  to  raise  the  capital  by  a  stock  issue,  if 
lossible,  so  as  to  avoid  unduly  large  fixed  charges.  But  the  ques- 
ion  whether  stock  or  bonds  shall  oe  issued  (even  when  there  is  a 
hoice,  and  frequently  it  is  impossible  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of 
took,  especially  when  the  law  requires,  as  it  quite  generally  does,  the 
ale  at  not  less  than  par)  is  a  question  dependent  largely  upon  the 
ate  of  return  which  the  corporation  will  have  to  pay  m  the  wav  of 
ividends  or  interest,  and  this  rate  of  return  is  a  matter  which  will  be 
eckoned  by  an  annual  per  cent  on  the  cemital,  whereas  the  income 
ax  will  be  reckoned  only  by  hundredths  of  a  per  cent  on  the  capital, 
'o  illustrate:  Various  methods  of  capitalization  may  represent  a 
hoice  between  paying  5  per  cent  per  jear  on  the  $10,000,000,  or  6 
er  cent  per  year  thereon;  but  any  possible  saving  in  the  corporation's 
icome  tax  through  financing  with  bonds  instead  of  with  stock  would 
0,  say,  five  one-hundred ths  of  1  per  cent  or  six  one-hundred ths  of  1 
«r  cent  per  jear  upon  the  $10,000,000,  and  hence  could  not  be  a  con- 
rolling  consideration. 

Ti^se  considerations  demonstrate  the  propriety  of  giving  corporations  the 
same  right  to  deductions  as  is  given  to  individiuds. 

By  subsection  B  (p.  139,  lines  9  to  11),  an  individual,  in  ascertain- 
ig  his  net  income,  is  allowed  to  deduct  *^all  interest  accrued  and 
avable  within  the  year  by  a  taxable  person  on  indebtedness."  It  is 
iif)mitted  that  exactly  the  same  allowance  should  be  made  to  the 
oqwration.  What  it  pays  in  interest  is  just  as  much  outgo  as  what 
>  paid  by  the  individual.  Indeed  there  is  an  additional  reason  for 
llowing  the  corporation  to  deduct  all  interest,  because  the  bill  takes 
pecial  steps  to  msure  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  all  corporate  inter- 
5t,  and  therefore  the  Government  is  more  sure  of  receiving  all  the 
IX  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  respect  of  interest  paid  by  a  corooration 
lan  it  is  to  receive  all  tax  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  respect  of  interest 
aid  to  an  individual. 

^e  therefore  suggest  that  the  following  words  be  stricken  from  line* 
5,  17.  18,  and  19  on  page  151: 

an  amount  of  siich  indebtedness  not  exceeding  its  paid-up  capital  stock  outstand- 
^  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  if  no  capital  stock,  the  capital  employed  in  the  busi- 
MB  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

So  that  the  provision  aa  to  deduction  of  interest  will  read : 

kird)  interest  accrued  and  i)aid  within  the  year  on  its  indebtedness. 

And  that  there  be  stricken  from  lines  24  and  25,  on  page  157,  and 
1C3  1,  2,  and  3,  on  page  158,  the  following  words: 

A  exceeding  its  paid-up  capital  stock,  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  if 
^capital  stock,  the  amount  of  interest  paid  within  the  ^rear  on  an  amount  of  indebt- 
ineas  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  business  at  Uie  close 
the  year. 

So  that  the  provision  in  this  connection  will  read : 

ixth)  the  amount  of  interest  accrued  and  paid  withm  the  year  on  its  bonded  or 
her  mdebtedneas. 
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As  alrearly  suggested,  it  will  be  better  to  make  these  two  clausos 
read  'interest  accrued  and  payable"  instead  of  "interest  accrued  aiiJ 
paid/^ 

As  to  raUrodd  comvaniesj  all  of  the  foregoing  considercUiums  are  var* 
ticularly  true  ana  the  resulting  injustice  is  particularly  striking. 

All  of  the  foregoing  statements  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  railroa<l 
companies. 

It  is  strikingly  true  oi  railroad  corapunies  that  the  operation  of  t!.b 
limitation  will  impose  double  taxation,  and  that  all  this  double  taxa- 
tion, generally  speaking,  promises  to  fall  on  the  railroad  companie? 
because  not  only  will  the  railroad  companies  be  required  to  pay  an 
unjust  tax  upon  a  fictitious  net  income,  but  the  railroad  companies 
will  also  i.e  expected  to  pay,  upon  behalf  of  their  bondholders, » ti\ 
in  respect  of  the  interest  which  the  limitation  unjustlv  prevents  t^' 
railroad  companies  from  deducting  in  ascertaining  their  own  inccm*. 

It  is  true  of  railroad  companies,  as  well  as  of  other  corporati«»ih, 
that  the  railroad  con^panles  which  are  least  embarrassed  by  the  Upu 
tation  in  question  are  those  companies  which  issued  the  most  lavk' 
amounts  oi  capital  stock,  and  the  railroad  companies  which  are  nu-t 
embarrassed  are  the  raitoad  companies  which  followed  the  most  cor.- 
serv'ative  principles  of  capitalization  and  the  principles  which  are  ni"N' 
in  accord  with  existing  public  sentiment. 

It  is  particularly  true  of  railroad  companies  that  the  manipulation 
of  capitalization  so  as  to  increase  the  interest  payments,  w^itb  a  view 
to  reducing  the  income  tax,  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Generally 
speaking,  railroad  companies  are  operated  on  a  narrower  margin  ol 

I  profit  than  any  other  enterprises  in  the  country.  They  are  parti<*>*- 
arly  affected  bv  times  of  depression.  It  is  of  the  highest  importaiK* 
that  they  shoufd  have  a  safe  margin  of  earnings  over  and  above  tbeir 
interest  charges,  for  otherwise  thev  run  the  risk  oi  bankruptc}-  duriwj 
the  time  of  depression.  Hence  the  busine&s  disadvantage  to  a  rail- 
road conifjanj'  of  swelling  its  interest  payments  so  as  to  wipe  out  or 
minimize  its  net  income  would  }>e  particularly  great  an<l  could  no: 
possil  Jy  be  compensated  by  the  saving  (if  sucn  saving  were  poasit  k 
of  1  per  cent  per  year  upon  the  amount  of  interest  paid. 

Moreover,  as  to  railroad  companies,  the  reconstruction  of  their 
existing  capitalization  would  be  so  difficult  and  expensive  as  to  pi*» 
it  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Railroad  companies  have  veryW^'? 
amounts  of  both  stock  and  bonds  which,  generally  speaking,  are  Ten 
widely  distributed.  To  call  in  millions  of  capital  stock  and  su^f*- 
tute  millions  of  bonds  would  be  a  financial  undertaking  of  great  di^- 
culty  and  expense,  and  the  mere  saving  oi  1  per  cent  uptm  dhe  annua' 
interest  upon  such  bonds  would  be  no  inducement  whatever  to  «5n*-' 
a  course. 

But  it  is  particularly  true  that  railroad  companies  could  no' 
assume  that  such  a  manipulation  of  capitalization  would  save  \}^ 
from  the  tax,  because,  practically  without  exception,  all  raiboad  boD<k 
now  issued  contain  the  provision  which  is  supposed  to  mean  that  tk 
interest  shall  be  paid  free  of  any  tax  collected  at  tke  source.  Ufsx^ 
if  a  railroad  company,  for  the*  purpose  of  reducing  its  own  incom* 
tax,  should  issue  bonds,  instead  of  stocks,  it  would  nevertheless  1^ 
confronted  with  the  danger  of  paying  the  income  tax  of  ita  bond 
holders  in  respect  of  the  same  interest  payments,  so  that  no  profcr^ 
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would  be  made  and  the  corporation  would  have  incurred  an  enormous 
amount  of  trouble  and  expense  and  would  have  brought  on  the  tre- 
mendous disadvantage  mcident  to  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous 
increase  in  the  amount  of  its  fixed  charges. 

It  is  parHcuJarly  true  of  railroad  companies  that  in  many  cases  State 
requirements  not  only  sanction  but,  as  a  practical  matter,  necessitate 
the  issue  cfbimds  rather  than  stock. 

Generally  speaking,  railroad  companies,  as  well  as  all  other  cor- 

?)rationB,  are  controlled  by  State  laws  and  not  bv  Federal  laws, 
he  capitalization  of  railroad  companies  is  much  more  closely 
scrutinized  under  State  laws  than  the  capitaUzation  of  corporations 
in  general.^  By  reason  of  this  scrutiny  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  the 
capitalization,  including  indebtedness,  of  railroad  companies  comes 
much  more  nearly  to  representing  the  result  of  deliberate  State 
f^anction  than  is  the  case  in  the  capitaUzation  of  corporations  generally. 

In  many  instances,  where  the  indebtedness  of  a  railroad  company 
exceeds  its  paid-up  capital  stock,  this  result  is  in  accordance  with  the 
definite  policy  of  a  State  and  in  accordance  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  authorities.  For  example,  in  the  State  of  Texas  the  total 
stock  and  bonds  issued  by  a  railroad  company  can  not  exceed  the 
value  of  the  railroad  property  as  fixed  by  the  railroad  commission. 
It  is  customary  in  that  State  to  have  most  of  the  railroad  commission's 
valuation  represented  by  the  bonded  debt  and  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  it  represented  hy  the  capital  stock,  so  that  tne  bonded  debt 
greatly  exceeds  the  capital  stock;  and  this  method  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  railroaa  commission. 

As  a  practical  matter,  there  are  comparatively  few  railroad  com- 
panies tnat  can  raise  additional  funds  by  the  issue  of  additional 
capital  stock,  because  it  is  frequently  impracticable  to  sell  large  blocks 
of  railroad  capital  stock  at  par  and  the  State  laws  generally  prevent 
the  sale  of  such  stock  at  less  than  par.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  public  tnat  railro&d  companies  should 
raise  additional  funds  to  develop  and  improve  the  railroad  service. 
Consequently  these  funds  must  oe  raised  by  the  issue  of  additional 
indebtedness. 

The  limitation  in  question  operates,  in  the  case  of  railroad  com- 
panies, to  penaUze  what  is,  in  many  instances,  the  only  means  avail- 
able under  State  laws  for  raising  additional  capital  which  must  be 
raised  if  the  public  interests  are  to  be  adequaetly  promoted. 

Any  fear  of  improper  numipulation  on  the  part  of  railroad  companies 
is  compietdy  dispelled  by  the  fact  that  those  companies  are  public^ 
service  corporations  subject  to  strict  regulation  and  supervision^  both 
by  the  States  amd  the  Federal  Govemmemt. 

Railroad  companies  are  in  a  class  entirely  distinct  from  the  great 
nass  of  corporations,  because  railroad  companies  are  public-service 
!onx>rations  and  subject  to  the  strictest  regulation  and  supervision. 

At  the  present  time  comparatively  few  of  the  important  railroad 
:H3mpaQie8  of  the  country  can  issue  any  securities,  either  stock  or 
tjonos,  except  in  pursuance  of  strict  statutory  provisions  of  the 
States  in  which  sucn  companies  are  incorporated. 

Moreover,  all  railroad  companies  are  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  and  to  the  consequent  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.    By  section  20  of  that  act  all  common  carriers 
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.t)h(.i    (tMrofo   \\\m\   aU  owners  of  raitro^ds  engaged  in interstjii«1 
•..itiHw<T<M  'M'.«  iVM^niiv^ti  to  m^fcke  anim&l  reports,  which  must  shovJ 
,M. <»»»•!  v»  hov  1  huv'H  *  •  ih^  Aniouni:  of  capital  stock  issued,  the  amounuj 
p.,.t  «u*-i"i'  >v.  •^kk,l  i\\^  mArrnt^r  of  paymeat  for  the  same'';  andali 
ltM^  f«»iMt«<l  4kU\\  t!i«aei£t;;  debcs  and  the  interest  paid  taereon;tl 
A...a4  .%fia  value  of  the  carn»*r  s^  property,  franchises^  and  equipment' . 
!»,*.)  hUo  *'a  coJU]>lete  exiiibu  oi  the  financial  operations  of  the  car* 
flit  Mu'h  \OHi\  iucliiiiiiiir  an  annual  balance  sheet/*    The  IntersUttj 
K  «ti«iin4M'iH^  (.Vaiuiis^ou  !:>►  luso  ^ven  wide  powers  of  inspection  of 

\^»«'t»4»vts    "^       t;  icf  ')i  Mareii  I,  1913,  the  commiaaon- is  required] 
\i.     »i»v'>x.  ,>-       vc<.t*riaau,  :iud  re|n>rt  the  value  of  aD  the  propertj 
.»xN  M  M    ■>.   '?>-:  *     "     *-»^'  'Oinmuii  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions 
,K,     Si       -  -.    ^     ••••icr  rtHjUu^l  to  ascertain  the  oridnal  cost 

^ V,  .  .     v    ^ot^rtaming  such  original  co6«  to  investigawl 

....     ^  .,  1  i-»e^tot»s  or  decreases  oi  SI ociss.  bonds, Of  otLm 

* .  ^ «.   -auou;  upon  moneys  rpt*eLv-rd  by  any  such 
..  ^  1.        I  .  '^  i>sues  of  shocks,  bonus.  :r  other  securi- 
,...:::.     AUKiii}£,  aud  other  rrnanria.'  4rTAn2:emeDts| 
-^.,  >  V  M'f  :*ade.  iind  the  ^xptrose  :ir*fvof. 
...   >  -       'je  raier^iate  ^ '  •mmerr^  CooimissionJ 
-li.Ltpuuiuon    u  miirTatL  :»r-Atiaiioii 
- .     ui   'X  iddiLion  Te  j^kT'-i  :l-e  further  , 
^miiiic.   niruence  •  *i  rannrfiu^  ^Ate  com- 
-    'iim  -iiouu  uiureiULiLe  ~:ie  r.i^:adcom- 

•:M  p^  r{iiiir;Jimr  r.xsiizt— r    jmaji-raliona 
«»•  Ui«'  luniiJiSiun.  itrr  «'.Mti^:uc  to  vit^ 


•  K 


it     1  %.   «   «•    4 


.V*.  M  I  ittf  i.'rminal  facilitif^  fcr-  Tijr».uis  a  lar^ 
'  ^ciiixous^  •ii3culty  and  of  ireaio7i'>as  mportdnct 
>^ivii:e  01  -he  pubhc.     Th<(^  pieoc^  c    duu  necessary 

*  .t  :>,  j.o  Weil  as  the  structures  thems^-rvf^c  jcr  »*o0rmouslj 

•  .  IX-  jetting  more  expensive  all  the  tmr.     TTie  ruainr 
^-. :  \  fMiids  for  the  acquisition  of  the  iiRResar^  nwl  est  at* 

'  1  liie  building  of  the  necessary  strontunr  -o  « to  pro 

.•:-immal  facilities,  is  one  of  the  mom  mpwrtaiit  tn« 

.1.  ..^  oi  railroad  financing.     In  the  int^firnt:  •!  •■roooin; 

.  .kl  :>ractice  for  several  railroad  conip«inf*^  n   out  m  th 

.A  loi.uate  terminals.     In  order  to  carry  cnc  r^ui^  ^otpos*: 

.  :o  tx>rrow  the  necessary  funds  upontlie  iwninxj  oi  th 

^   .  v^..  j:ed.  it  is  generally  inaispcnsable  to  ovruuav  a  jvpartt 

.  .\  lucii  will  provide  the  terminal  facilities  aziL  ma  exceut 

tiKTeon  securing  bonds  which  are  said  in  ccixr  to  ra« 

>^.:e  funds.    Such  a  course  would  generalhr  sie  Ji'icaci^ 

'  i  >iii^le  railroad  were   constructing  ihe  tcnsittaL  becaw 

X  ^jH  akiiig,  every  railroad  company  in  this  coinuix  kss  pUo 

X  a  till  its  properties,  both  those  now  owned  and  those  het 

^vvuired,  to  secure  bonds  alreadjr  outstanding,  and  hence 

Ja  I  All  be  created  upon  new  acquisitions  to  secure  any  new  iss 
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)l  bonds  unless  title  to  such  new  acquisitions  is  taken  in  the  name  of 
%  separate  corporation. 

Under  these  circumstances  these  terminal  companies  are  formed. 
)ince  the  principal  purpose  of  their  formation  \a  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate security  for  borrowing  the  necessary  money  to  construct  the 
aeilities,  it  is,  of  course,  not  desirable  or  practicable  to  have  a  large 
)aid'Up  capital  stock.  The  result  is  that  these  terminal  companies 
lave  a  yety  small  capital  stock  and  a  very  large  indebtedness.  This 
3  a  situation  which  is  clearly  in  the  pubUc  interest,  because  it  enables 
pbe  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  to  provide  the  faciUties  which  the 
)ublic  needs.  Yet  the  operation  of  the  limitation  here  objected  to 
mposes,  in  the  case  of  these  terminal  companies,  a  highly  unjust 
louble  taxation. 

The  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway  Co.  is  a  good  illustration  of 
his  c  oiidition.  It  was  organized  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  terminal 
abilities  at  Kansas  City,  which  were  so  badly  congested  as  to  em- 
>arrass  very  seriously  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  property. 
rhe  company  has  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  which  is 
>wned  in  equal  portions  by  10  railroad  companies  entering  Kansas 
?ity.  When  the  terminal  company's  facihties,  which  are  now  in  the 
ourse  of  construction,  are  completed,  the  company  will  have  a 
)oiided  indebtedness  of  $50,000,000,  upon  which  its  annual  interest 
payments  will  be  $2,000,000.  Yet,  if  this  limitation  continues  to 
>perate,  the  result  will  be  that  the  companv  can  deduct  only  $40,000 
•er  year  of  the  $2,000,000  of  interest  whicn  it  pays.  The  result  will 
>fi  that  the  limitation  will  attribute  to  the  company  a  fictitious  net 
niome  of  $1,960,000  per  year,  upon  which  the  company  will  have  to 
*aj  an  unjust  income  tax  of  $19^600.  In  addition  to  this  the  com- 
ally's  bondholders  will  pay  an  income  tax  upon  the  $2,000,000  of 
itorest  which  they  receive  (except  so  far  as  such  interest  is  received 
y  bondholders  whose  total  incomes  are  less  than  $4,000  and  who 
mist  until  they  get  the  tax  refunded).  The  company's  bonds  con- 
liii  the  provision  which  is  supposed  to  obhgate  the  company  to  pay 
le  interest  thereon  free  of  any  tax  which  the  company  may  be  re- 

iired  to  retain  therefrom  by  law.  The  result  is  that  the  company 
ill  be  expected  to  pay  the  tax  for  its  bondholders,  and  in  addition 
ill  have  tb  pay  the  unjust  tax  based  upon  the  fictitious  income. 

This  instance  is  typical  of  conditions  applying  to  terminal  com- 
inics  throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  institutions  of  the 
>^'hest  public  importance,  their  capitahzation  is  above  criticism,  the 

ethod  of  capitalization  is  unavoidable,  and  yet  the  limitation  in 
uostion  will  operate  to  penahze  this  system  and  create  a  palpably 
njust  double  taxation. 

^  to  railroad  companies,  the  limitation  puts  the  Government  in  the 
attitvde  of  ignoring  its  own  law  prescribing  an  exclusive  way  of 
oscertaimng  railroad  net  income. 

Section  20  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  provides: 

The  commiflsion  may,  in  its  diacretion,  prescribe  the  forma  of  any  and  all  accounts, 
•cords,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept  by  the  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  thia 
•t.  including  the  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  of  the  movement  of  traffic,  as 
e[l  as  the  receipts  and  expenditi  res  of  moneys.  The  conmiission  shaU  at  aU  times 
kvc  access  to  all  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  kept  by  carriers  subject  to  thia 
-t.  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  s;  ch  carriers  to  keep  any  other  accoimts,  records,  or 
icoiocanda  than  those  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  conmiission. 
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In  pursuance  of  thisprovision  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
lias  prescribed  a  classification  of  accounts  for  railroad  companies,  and 
the  entries  made  by  railroad  companies  are  in  accordance  with  the 
classification  so  prescribed.  The  result  is  that  by  Federal  law  railroad 
net  income  is  ascertained  by  rules  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CoDMnission.  Yet  the  income-tax  law,  while  purporting  to  ta 
only  net  income,  disregards  railroad  net  income  as  estabUsned  a(^ 
Hording  to  Federal  law  and  Federal  supervision  and  substitute  i 
fictitious  net  income. 

It  is  believed  that  the  limitation  here  objected  to  will  operate  to 
impose  an  unjust  tax  of  considerably  over  $1,000,000  per  year  upon 
^e  railroad  companies  of  the  United  States. 

li  is  therefore  suggested  thai,  even  if  the  limitation  shovld  he  retaimdoi 
to  corporations  in  general,  an  amendment  shovld  be  adopted  u:hih 
would  exclude  railroad  companies  because  of  the  pecvMar  puhlu 
supervision  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  supervision  to  which  railroad  companies 
are  subjected,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  even  if  the  limitation 
should  be  retained  as  to  corporations  in  general,  the  limitation  shouU 
not  apply  to  railroad  companies;  and  to  accomplish  this  exception  it 
is  suggested  that  there  be  added,  on  page  151,  at  the  end  of  line  10. 
the  foUowing: 

Provided  f  That  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  jointHitoek  company,  or  aasociatioQ  wfajfib 
is  reciuired  by  law  to  make  reports  of  its  accoimts  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  I'od 
mission,  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  interest  accrued  and  payE^Ie  within  the  }'etf 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  interest  so  reported  to  the  Interstate  Ceo 
merce  Commission. 

And  that  there  be  added, on  page  158,  line  3,  after  the  word  "year," 
the  following: 

ProvieUdy  That  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  joint-stock  company,  or  associatioQ  «  bi*  *• 
is  rec^uired  by  law  to  make  reports  of  its  accounts  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  i" 
mission,  said  return  shall  set  forth  the  amount  of  interest  accrued  and  payable  viihj 
the  year  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amoimt  of  interest  so  reportra  to  the  loti*- 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

THE  PROVISO  PREVENTING  THE  DEDUCTION  OP  TfflB  AMOUNT  PAID  B! 
THE  CORPORATION  FOR  THE  TAX  IN  RESPECT  OP  INTEREST  FAIP  T^ 
BONDHOLDERS   SHOULD  BE   STRICKEN   OUT. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  corporation,  in  the  ascertainment  of  its  pet 
income,  to  deduct  interest  on  its  indebtedness,  but  adds  the  foUowin: 
proviso: 

Provided^  That  in  the  case  of  bonds  or  other  indebtedness,  which  have  been  «i»J«^ 
with  a  guaranty  that  the  interest  payable  thereon  shall  be  free  from  taxation,  nod(>*iv' 
tion  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  herein  imposed  shall  be  allowed.    (P .  151,  lines 20-** 

In  cases  where  a  corporation  has  issued  bonds  with  a  guarantr  tb- 

the  interest  payable  thereon  shall  be  free  from  taxation  it  is  obvi^ 

that  any  amoimt  which  the  corporation  is  required  to  pay  by  virtue 

of  such  guaranty  becomes  a  pavment  by  the  corporation  by  virtu' 

:  of  the  contract  with  the  bondholder.     Such  a  pavment  is  an  esff^^^ 

•  kicurred  by  the  borrower  in  connection  with  the  borrowing  of  momT 

•  It  becomes,  by  virtue  of  the  contract,  an  unavoidable  disbuisern^* 
and  can  not  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  a  part  of  the  corpo»twy 
net  income.    In  effect  it  is  a  payment  in  the  nature  of  intenist.  ^* 
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effect,  the  corporation  says  to  the  lender:  "If  you  will  lend  me  $1,000 
for  50  years,  i  will  pay  you  the  principal  at  the  end  of  50  years,  and 
in  the  meantime  for  the  use  of  the  money  I  will  pay  you  each  year 
the  sum  of  $50  plus  such  tax  as  may  be  imposed  in  respect  of  the  $50.  '^ 

At  the  outset  the  proviso  served  a  definite  and  appropriate  pur- 
pose, because  the  bill  as  originally  drawn  contemplatea  that  no  persoH. 
3T  corporation,  in  ascertaining  nis  or  its  net  income  for  the  purpose 
of  the  mcome  tax,  should  deduct  amr  income  tax  which  had  been  paid 
by  virtue  of  the  income-tax  law.  Thus  subsection  B  in  providing  for 
the  computation  of  the  net  income  of  the  individual  authorized  the 
leduction  of  all  taxes  ''not  including'  those  assessed  against  local 
benefits  or  taxes  levied  thereunder, "  and  subsection  O  in  providing 
for  the  ascertainment  of  the  net  income  of  the  corporations  authorized 
the  deduction  of  sums  paid  for  taxes  "not  including  taxes  imposed 
by  this  section. "  So  long  as  this  was  the  policy  of  the  bill  it  was  of 
.*ourse  appropriate  to  prevent  the  corporation  from  deducting,  as  a 
payment  m  tne  nature  of  interest,  the  payment  of  a  tax  made  by  it 
>n  behalf  of  its  bondholder,  when  the  bondholder  himself,  if  he  nad 
paid  the  tax  himself,  could  not  have  deducted  that  tax  in  ascertain- 
ing his  own  net  income.  But  this  principle  has  been  changed,  and 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  permits  both  the  individual  and  the 
corporation  in  ascertaining  net  income  to  deduct  any  tax  theretofore 
paid  by  virtue  of  the  income-tax  law.  Therefore  the  object  which 
the  proviso  originally  had  has  disappeared. 

It  may  be  su^ested  that  such  contracts  in  corporate  bonds  are 
objectionable  and  ought  to  be  discouraged  and,  therefore,  that  the 
proviso  is  still  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  tne  making 
Df  such  contracts. 

But  the  making  of  such  contracts,  so  lon^  as  they  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  law,  will  be  absolutely  controlled  by  the  requirements  of 
the  lenders  of  money.  If  the  people  who  have  monej  to  lend  show 
&  decided  preference  for  a  bond  containing  a  certam  character  of 
clause  with  reference  to  taxes,  the  result  will  be  that  boi\ds  contain- 
ing that  clause  will  bring  a  substantially  better  price  than  bonda 
rithout  that  clause.  Therefore  a  corporation,  in  order  to  make  a 
bond  issue  attractive,  will  be  compelled  to  include  the  attractive 
clause  and  will  not  be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  proviso  in 
question. 

With  reference  to  an  issue  of  $50,000,000  of  bonds  paying  5  per 
:^nt  interest,  the  annual  interest  will  be  $2,500,000.  The  annual 
tax  upon  such  interest  will  be  $25,000.  If  the  corporation  is  required 
te  pay,  by  virtue  of  a  tax-guaranty  clause  in  the  bond,  this  tax  of 
K5,000  per  year  on  behalf  of  its  bondholders  and  in  respect  of  the 
interest  so  paid  to  them,  and  if  the  corporation  shall  be  prohibited 
by  the  proviso  now  imder  discussion  from  deducting  such  $25,000  in 
ftscertaming  its  net  income,  the  corporation's  income  will  be  ficti- 
tiously increased  in  the  sum  of  $25,000  per  year,  and  its  own  income 
tax  will  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  $250  per  year.  A  tax  of  $25© 
per  year  will  not  suffice  to  deter  the  corporation  from  inserting  in  a 
bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  a  clause  which  will  make  the  bonds  sub- 
stantially more  attractive  to  the  investing  public. 

While  the  operation  of  this  provision  as  applied  to  any  particular 
future  bond  issue  will  be  so  small  as  not  to  have  any  appreciable 
liffect  upon  the  terms  of  the  bond,  yet  as  applied  to  all  the  railroad 
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companies  in  the  United  States  and  to  indebtedness  now  outstanding, 
as  well  as  to  indebtedness  to  be  incurred  in  tlie  future,  the  aggregate 
effect  may  prove  to  be  a  very  substantial  annual  tax,  which  will  be 
entirely  illogical  and  unjust. 

OORPOKATIONS  (aND,  IN  ANY  EVENT,  RAILROAD  COMPANIES)  OUGHT 
NOT  TO  BE  REQUIRED  TO  PAY  THE  INCOME  TAX  IN  RESPECT  OF 
DIVIDENDS  RECEIVED  FROM  OTHER  CORPORATIONS  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  tax;  otherwise  SUBSTANTIAL  INJUSTICE  WILL  BE  CAUSED 
THROUGH  DOUBLE,  AND  SOBfETIMES  TREBLE  OR  QUADRUPLE. 
TAXATION. 

The  plan  to  make  a  corporaiwn  pay  the  tax  on  dividends  received  fmn 
otner  corporations  imposes  a  burden  not  imposed  hy  the  corporatm 
excise  tax  law  and  a  burden  not  imposed  upon  individudls  by  A< 
pending  biU. 

The  present  corporation  excise  tax  law  provides  that  in  ascertain- 
ing the  net  income  of  a  corporation  by  which  the  excise  tax  is  to  be 
measured  there  shall  be  deducted — 

•11  amountA  received  by  it  within  the  year  as  dividends  upon  stock  of  other  corpon- 
tions,  joint-stock  companies  or  associations,  or  insurance  companies  subject  to  Utf 
tax  hereby  imposed.    (Par.  2,  sec.  38,  of  the  act  of  Apr.  5,  1909.) 

Subsection  G  of  the  income-tax  section  of  the  pending  bill  contains 
no  such  provision  and  therefore  will  operate  to  make  a  corporatitm 
pay  the  mcome  tax  upon  dividends  received  by  it  from  another  CA»r- 
poration,  which  likewise  will  pay  the  income  tax  in  respect  of  the 
same  income. 

The  pending  bill  provides  that  in  ascertaining  the  net  income  of 
an  individual — 

the  amount  received  as  dividends  upon  the  stock,  or  from  the  net  earnings  of  sny 
corporation,  joint-stock  company,  association,  or  insurance  company  which  is  Uxa- 
ble  upon  its  net  income  as  heremafter  provided  shall  be  deducted.  (Subsection  P 
p.  140,  lines  13  to  17.) 

The  theory  Via;t  the  imposition  of  this  additional  and  diseriminaion 
burden  upon  corporaiions  wiU  discourage  holding  companies  is  not 
well  founded. 

The  only  reason  assigned  for  imposing  this  additional  and  discrimi' 
natory  burden  upon  corporations  is  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress 
to  discourage  the  formation  and  continuance  of  the  so-called  h(iM* 
ing  companies.  It  is  suggested  that  there  is  no  adequate  basis  f<«r 
expecting  such  a  result. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  when  a  holding  companv  b 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  stocks  of  other  corporations  tlie  plan 
is  expected  to  produce,  and  in  fact  is  found  to  produce,  a  ver?  *ul- 
stantial  benefit.  Such  a  benefit  would  be  very  much  more  t^ian  I 
per  cent  on  the  dividends  received  from  the  corporations  irh««<* 
stocks  are  held.  If  there  is  now  a  substantial  inducement  to  form 
such  companies,  that  inducement  can  not  be  wiped  out  by  diminLCi^ 
ing  by  1  per  cent  the  substantial  benefit  derived  from  their  formatk*!:. 
The  same  suggestion  holds  good,  as  a  practical  matter,  even  wh<f«, 
through  a  cham  of  corporations,  there  results  a  treble  or  quadruple 
taxation.  Even  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  upon  the  dividends  of  varv'if* 
corporations  would  not  suffice  to  discourage  the  formation  of  a  hi>^> 
ing  company  in  any  instance  where  it  is  anticipated  that  very  sub- 
stantial oenefits  will  accrue  to  the  stockholders  of  the  holding  company. 
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It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  holdmg-company  problem  can 
not  be  adeauately  dealt  with  by  any  such  incidental  and  superficial 
means.  If  nolding  companies  of  particular  sorts  are  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  there  is  adeauate  power  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  deal  directly  with  the  suTbject  so  as  to  correct  the  evil.  6ut  it 
can  not  be  corrected  by  the  sort  of  tax  that  is  here  involved. 

But  the  plan  of  imposing  the  income  tax  upon  dividends  received 
bj^  one  corporation  from  another  ought  to  be  abandoned,  not  only 
because  it  tails  to  reach  and  correct  any  real  evil  which  exists,  but 
also  because  it  works  an  injustice  upon  corporations  whose  holdings 
of  stocks  of  other  corporations  are  above  criticism  and  are  indeed 
promotive  of  the  public  interest.  This  is  particularly  true  of  railroad 
companies,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  not  holding  companies  in 
the  ordinary  sense  at  all. 

Railroad  companies  are  not  holding  companies,  and,  generally  speaJcin^f 
hold  stocks  of  other  companies  only  (w  a  means  of  providing  the  pubhc 
with  an  adeauate  transportation  service,  and  frequency  no  other  means 
is  feasible  from  a  legal  or  financial  standpoint. 

Generally  speaking,  the  reason  why  a  railroad  company  holds  the 
stocks  of  other  corporations  is  that  such  stockholdings  are  necessary 
to  enable  the  railroad  company  to  unify  and  extend  its  railroad  sys- 
tem ill  the  public  interest. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  public  that  an  extensive  railroad 
system  shall  be  operated  as  a  unit  and  not  broken  up  into  disjointed 
properties.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  serious  support  would  be 
given  to  a  movement  to  break  up  the  railroad  systems  of  the  country 
into  small  properties. 

But  it  ma^  be  said  that  while  it  is  desirable  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  existing  railroad  systems  should  continue,  yet  that  it  is  objec- 
tionable for  the  unification  of  a  system  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
holding  of  stocks  of  subsidiary  companies,  and  that  the  preferable 
way  would  be  for  the  parent  company  to  acquire  the  le^al  title  to  all 
the  parts  of  its  system.  The  answer  to  sucn  a  suggestion  would  be 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  practicable,  legally  or  financially, 
to  carry  out  such  a  plan  of  acquiring  the  legal  title  to  all  the  physical 
properties. 

As  to  the  legal  aspect,  the  situation  is  that  while  the  railroad  sys- 
tems of  the  country  are  primarily  channels  of  interstate  commerce 
and  are  of  vastly  more  concern  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole  than 
to  the  Government  of  any  particular  State,  yet  no  Federal  law  exists 
wliich  permits  the  incorporation  of  a  railroad  company  with  a  Federal 
charter  or  which  gives  any  additional  powers  in  tne  matter  of  acqui- 
sition of  property  to  a  railroad  company  chartered  by  a  State.  The 
result  is  tnat  the  railroad  companies  must  work  out  and  develop  their 
systems  of  interstate  transportation  imder  such  laws  as  happen  to  be 
made  by  particular  States. 

Sometimes  the  charter  of  a  railroad  company  permits  it  to  acquire 
anothe/  railroad  company^s  stock,  but  not  its  physical  properties. 
Sometimes  the  charter  oi  a  railroad  company  prohibits  tne  sale  of 
\U  physical  property  to  another  railroad  company,  and  yet  the  latter 
mav  buy  the  former's  stock.  Sometimes  the  laws  of  a  State  make  it 
indispensable  that  the  company  actually  operating  lines  within  its 
borders  shall  be  a  corporation  of  that  particular  State,  and  in  such 
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cases  such  lines  can  not  be  made  a  part  of  a  more  extensive  system, 
except  through  the  ownership  of  the  stock  of  such  company  by  some 
other  company. 

The  result  is  that  the  perfectly  legitimate  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  railroad  systems,  m  the  mterest  of  unified,  expeditious,  and 
economical  transportation,  and  free  from  any  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  restraint  upon  competition  can  proceexl,  in  the  absence 
of  a  comprehensive  Federal  law,  only  through  a  plan  of  one  companv 
holding  tne  stocks  of  other  companies. 

But  aside  from  the  legal  necessities  of  the  situation,  the  financial 
necessities  are  such  as  to  require  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that 
all  extensions  of  existing  systems  shall  be  constructed  by  new  cor- 
porations whose  stocks  are  held  by  the  parent  company.  This  is 
true  because  most  mortgages  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  railroad  companies  in  this  country  cover  after-acquired 
properties,  and  hence  any  additional  railroad  subeeauently  cod- 
structed  in  the  name  of  the  company  which  executed  uie  mortg^ 
will  thereby  become  subject  to  the  lien  of  that  mortgage,  and  in  manj 
instances  this  would  prevent  the  borrowing  of  any  money  upon  mort- 
gage bonds  on  account  of  constructing  the  line.  Under  8U(^  circum- 
stances the  only  way  in  which  the  money  can  be  ra^ed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  line  is  through  the  formation  of  a  new  corporatioD 
which  can  construct  the  line  and  create  a  first  mortgage  lien  upon  it 
to  secure  the  bonds  through  the  sale  of  which  money  can  be  bor- 
rowed. By  reason  of  this  condition  an  important  railroad  companj 
is  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  oi^anizing  a  new  corporation  to 
hold  any  new  property  which  may  be  constructed  or  acquired  in  the 
extension  of  the  company's  railroad  system.  The  same  conditions 
of  course,  operate  with  respect  to  the  development  of  proper  terminals 
in  cities. 

Therefore  the  holding  by  railroad  companies  of  this  country  of  the 
stocks  of  other  companies  is  unavoidable  if  the  railroad  companies 
are  to  unifv  and  extend  their  systems  in  accordance  with  the  public 
interest.  Certainly  such  stock  holding,  which  can  not  be  avoided 
under  present  legal  and  financial  conditions,  ought  not  to  be  penabaed 
througn  an  unjust  system  of  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  taxati<»i. 

If  any  instances  exist  of  railroad  cam^nies  holding  stocks  of  other  cef^ 
panics  for  the  suppression  of  competition  and  not  for  legitimate  raUrooi 
developmerU  in  the  jmblic  interest,  such  instances  are  stihjeet  to  ^«^ 
rection  under  the  antitrust  act. 

This  proposition  is  illustrated  by  the  Northern  Securities  citsie. 
where  the  courts  condemned  the  organization  of  a  holding  company 
formed  for  holding  the  stocks  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  ant! 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

A  more  recent  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  The  Supreme  Court  "has  held  that  that  com- 
pany's holding  of  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Paci6c  Co.  is  in  violation 
of  tne  antitrust  act,  and  that  such  stock  will  have  to  be  deposed  of. 
But  the  holding  by  the  Union  Pacific  Co.  of  the  stock  of  the  Orep^n 
Short  Line  Rai&oad  Co.  and  the  holding  by  the  latter  of  the  stock  of 
the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  were  not  con- 
demned, and  constitute  the  only  means  whereby,  under  existing  lei?al 
and  financial  conditions,  the  TJnion  Pacific  can  supply  to  the  puSH^ 
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m  unbroken  transportation  system  from  Omaha  to  Puget  Sound, 
WhUe  this  single  raiboad  system  from  Omaha  to  Puget  Sound  is  in 
!]ie  public  interest  and  can  be  accomplished  only  through  the  stock- 
lolcuj^  in  question,  the  provision  now  under  discussion  operates  to 
>enalize  this  legitimate  means  by  trebly  taxing  the  net  income  of  the 
Jnion  Pacific  as  derived  from  dividends  of  the  Oregon- Washington, 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  and  bv  doubly  taxing  the  net  income  of 
ihe  Union  Pacific  derived  from  the  dividends  of  the  Oregon  Short 
^inc  Railroad  Co. 

According  to  the  present  provision  of  the  corporation  excise  tax 
aw,  the  aggregate  income  tax  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  the 
)regon  Short  Line  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad 
i  Navigation  Co.  is  $293^627  for  the  year  1912.  But  if  mat  provision 
tad  been  eliminated,  as  is  proposed  m  the  pending  bill,  the  i^gregate 
Qcome  tax  of  these  three  companies  for  the  year  1912  would  have  been 
1521,533,  an  increase  of  $227,906.  Thus,  the  pending  bill  operates  to 
>enalize  the  Union  Pacific  system  in  the  sum  of  $227,906  because  the 
Jnion  Pacific  supplies  in  the  only  feasible  way  a  unified  system 
nanifestly  in  the  public  interest  from  Omaha  to  Puget  Sound. 

It  is  respectfully  ui]^ed  that  since  the  Government  has  an  effective 
Deans  of  lopping  off  from  a  railroad  company  any  stock  ownerships 
^hich  are  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  the  Government  ought  not 
o  adopt  a  policy  of  unjust  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  taxation 
^rhich  will  operate  as  a  penalty  upon  the  only  available  means  for 
mtting  and  keeping  together  and  extending  the  railroad  systems 
vhich  are  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  believed  tnat  the  proposed  taxation  of  dividends  received  by 
ailroad  companies  from  other  corporations  will  impose  an  unjust 
ax  of  considerably  over  $2,000,000  per  year  on  the  railroad  companies 
>f  the  United  States. 

^t  is  suggested  that  the  provisions  of  the  corporation  excise  tax  law  as  to 
deduction  of  dividends  received  from  other  corporations  should  be 
retained f  or  ai  any  rate  such  provisions  should  he  retained  as  to  railroad 
companies. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  suggested  that  the  provision  of  the  cor- 
K)ration  excise  tax  law  shoiild  b^  reinstated  after  the  word  ^ ' therein,'' 
a  line  5  of  page  152,  as  follows: 

Sfth),  all  amounts  received  by  it  within  the  yeBi  as  dividends  upon  stock  of  other 
>n>'>tation8,  joint  stock  companies  or  associations,  or  insurance  companies,  subject 
>  the  tax  hereby  imposed. 

And  that  the  same  provision  be  reinstated  on  page  154  at  the  end 
f  line  1  after  the  word  " therein. *' 

^Vnd  also  that  there  be  inserted  on  page  156  after  the  word  ''States'' 
a  line  4  the  following: 

Isj  the  amount  received  by  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or 
wi ranee  company  within  the  year  by  way  of  dividends  upon  stock  of  other  corpo- 
iiions,  joint  stock  companies  or  associations,  or  insurance  companies,  subject  to  the 
ix  imposed  by  this  section. 

The  foregoing  amendments  are  offered  in  order  to  place  in  the  pend- 
ag  bill  the  same  provisions  as  are  in  the  corporation  excise  tax  law. 
lut  if  the  opinion  should  prevail  that  as  to  corporations  generally  the 
policy  indicated  by  the  biU  as  it  stands  should  be  adhered  to,  it  is 
till  respectfully  suggested  that  as  to  railroad  companies  there  is  no 
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adequate  reason  for  adherence  to  such  policy,  and  that  such  policy 
would  be  particularly  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  public  interest, 
because  it  would  penalize  the  only  available  means  of  keeping  up  and 
extending  of  railroad  systems  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  ana  that 
such  policy  would  be  especially  unnecessary,  from  the  standpoint  of 
discouraging  holding  comp>anies,  because  the  antitrust  act  as  actuaUj 
applied  has  proved  effective  to  prevent  or  correct  any  holdings  of 
stocks  by  a  railroad  company  which  are  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
In  line  with  this  last  suggestion,  and  if  the  amendments  first  above 
suggested  should  not  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  we  suggest  that 
after  the  word  "therein"  in  line  5  on  page  152  there  be  inserted  the 
following: 

(fifth)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  amounu 
received  bv  it  within  the  year  as  dividends  upon  stock  of  other  corporaUons  subject 
to  the  tax  hereby  imposed. 

And  that  a  similar  provision  be  inserted  on  page  154  at  the  end  of 
line  1  after  the  word  ^'therein." 

And  that  there  be  inserted  on  page  156  in  line  4  after  the  word 
"States"  the  following: 

also,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  am»uni 
received  by  such  corporation  b)r  way  of  dividends  upon  stock  of  oUier  oorpontiuni 
subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  INCOME  TAX  IS  NOT  TO  TAX  THE  CONSITMrSG 
PUBLIC  BUT  TO  TAX  PERSONS  WHO  ENJOY  SUBSTANTIAL  INCOMES. 
BUT  THIS  POLICY  WILL  BE  DEFEATED  TO  WHATEVEB  EXTENT  TH£ 
TAX  IS  PLACED  UPON  CORPORATIONS  INSTEAD  OF  UPON  INDIV1I>- 
UALS.  THEREFORE  THE  TAX  ON  CORPORATIONS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
MADE  MORE  BURDENSOME  THAN  THE  CORPORATION  TAX,  BtT 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  LESS  BURDENSOME  WHEREVER  GOOD  REASON 
EXISTS. 

It  is  a  Democratic  principle  that  "the  consumer  pays  the  tariff 
tax/'  A  priacipal  object  in  establishing  an  income  tax  is  suppos^nl 
to  be  to  substitute  a  tax  which  will  not  be  paid  by  the  consuming 
public  but  will  be  paid  by  persons  who  enjoy  substantial  incomi^. 
and  another  object  is  that  those  persons  will  thereby  be  made  to  ttkf 
a  more  direct  and  effective  interest  in  the  promotion  of  efficient  a&<! 
economical  government.  But  so  far  as  the  proposed  income  tai 
operates  to  impose  the  tax  on  corporations  rather  than  upon  indi* 
vidual  recipients  of  income,  the  tendency  will  be  to  defeat  tht«* 
fundamental  objects  of  the  income  tax. 

Of  course,  the  object  of  stimulating  an  additional  interest  in 
governmental  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  individual  will  be  whollr  Io^1 
to  whatever  extent  the  tax  is  imposed  upon  corporations  rather  tbm 
upon  individuals.  The  tax  imposed  upon  the  corporation  will  be  y: 
spread  out  as  not  to  be  felt  by  any  individual  stockholder  or  coib 
sumer  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  slightest  additional  stimuiiK 
to  his  interest  in  governmental  affairs.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  an  accepted  principle  that  the  corporation  itself  should  no: 
engage  in  any  political  activities  whatever. 

While  the  income  tax  imposed  upon  the  corporation  will  be,  bi 
least  at  the  outset,  a  very  small  part  of  its  income,  yet  the  cumir 
lative  effect  of  the  tax,  even  if  it  be  not  increased,  will  be  substaniUi 
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and  serious.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  such  a  tax  will  be  reflected 
in  a  reduced  dividend.  But  from  the  outset  the  tax  will  be  reflected 
in  a  reduced  surplus  and  the  surplus  represents  the  margin  of  safety 
to  the  stockholder  and  the  basis  of  the  corporation's  credit.  In 
the  long  run  there  is  bound  to  be  an  important  effect  in  these  direc^ 
tions  and  in  an  indirect  way  the  burden  of  the  tax  will  finally  affect 
the  common  stockholder  of  the  corporation  (the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  greatest)  until  the  corporation  shall  recoup  itself  through  in- 
creasing the  prices  to  the  public  or  cheapening  tne  service  it  renders 
to  the  public.  Hence,  in  tne  last  analysis  the  burden  of  the  tax  upon 
the  coiporation  will  be  passed  along  in  some  form  to  the  general  con- 
suming public  and  in  tne  meantime  will  be  a  burden  borne  in  some 
wtLj  by  the  conomon  stockholders,  both  small  and  ^eat. 

Therefore,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  undenying  principles  of 
the  income  tax  will  he  best  promoted  by  refraining  from  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  present  tax  on  corporations  and  oy  removing  any 
unreasonable  features  of  the  present  corporation  tax. 

These  conmderoHons  are  especially  important  since  (he  plan  of  collecting 
at  the  source  promises  to  impose  upon  corporations  Ttiost  of  (he  tax 
supposed  to  he  home  hy  honaholders. 

These  considerations  are  all  the  more  important  because  the  plan 
df  collecting  at  the  source  the  tax  due  from  bondholders,  operating 
tti  conjunction  with  the  prevalent  bond  provisions  which  are  supposea 
to  mean  that  interest  shall  be  paid  free  of  tax  collected  at  the  source, 
threatens  to  impose  on  the  corporations  a  very  large  part  of  the  in- 
come tax  which  is  intended  to  oe  borne  by  the  bondholders.  If  this 
burden  on  the  part  of  corporations  can  not  be  avoided,  certainly  it 
)ught  not  to  be  accentuated  by  any  undue  imposition  in  the  way  of  a 
tax  on  the  corporation's  own  income. 

The  fact  that  the  corporations  may  have  to  bear,  under  the  plan 
)f  collection  at  the  source,  most  of  the  tax  intended  to  be  imposed 
ipon  the  bondholders  is  a  condition  which  can  not  be  ignorea  and 
:4ui  not  be  disregarded  upon  the  plea  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  corpora- 
tions because  they  made  the  contracts  by  virtue  of  which  the  burden 
iiay  be  thus  transferred.  The  corporations  have  made  these  contracts 
trough  a  long  series  of  years,  because  they  were  demanded  by  the 
)eople  who  had  money  to  lena.  The  contracts  are  in  existence,  and 
hey  are  contained  in  a  very  large  part  of  all  outstanding  corporate 
)onds.  The  bill  proposes  the  plan  of  collecting  the  income  tax  at 
he  source,  and  that  plan  promises  to  bring  these  contract  provisions 
nto  operation.  A  very  heavy  burden  of  the  tax  may  tnereby  be 
«insferred  from  the  bondholders  to  the  corporation.  This  is  the 
act,  and  its  practical  effect  can  not  be  reduced  or  changed  by  the 
tatement,  which  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  corporations  made  the 
ontracts. 

riiese  considerations  apply  with  peculiar  force  in  the  ca^e  of  railroad 
companies. 

Any  tax  borne  by  railroad  companies  will  be  so  scattered  in  its 
^ect  as  to  fail  to  stimulate  any  interest  in  governmental  affairs  on 
he  part  of  any  particular  voter. 

The  common  stock  of  railroad  companies  is  very  widely  held 
ind  any  burden  placed  upon  railroad  companies  will,  until  recoup- 
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ment  shall  be  had  in  the  way  of  increased  rates  or  cheapened  service, 
fall  upon  the  great  mass  of  conrmon  stockholders,  many  of  whom  are 
persons  with  very  small  incomes. 

It  is  particularly  true  of  railroad  companies  that  the  margin  of  cur- 
rent surplus  which  sustains  their  credit  is  very  narrow.  Tne  mainte- 
nance or  their  credit  is  of  peculiarly  great  importance  to  the  public, 
because  only  upon  the  basis  of  that  credit  can  the  railroad  companies 
raise  the  necessary  amounts  of  capital  which  it  is  indispensable  for 
them  to  raise  to  develop  and  improve  their  service  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  the  public.  The  cinnulative  effect  of  the  income  tax 
imposed  upon  railroad  companies  will  eventually  make  itself  felt  in 
the  matter  of  railroad  credit  and  then  will  have  its  effect  upon  im- 
pairing the  development  and  improvement  of  railroad  service: 
and  in  the  long  run  any  unjust  or  undue  cumulative  burden  in  the  way 
of  an  income  tax  will  be  one  of  the  elements  which  will  bring  about 
the  necessity  for  increases  in  railroad  rates. 

It  is  particularly  true  of  railroad  companies  that  their  bonds  con- 
tain the  provisions  which  are  supposed  to  mean  that  the  interest  shall 
be  paid  tree  of  any  tax  coUectea  at  the  source.  On  account  of  these 
provisions  the  plan  of  collecting  the  iax  at  the  source  threatens  to  im- 
pose upon  the  railroad  compames  of  the  country  an  additional  annual 
charge  of  probably  $3,000,000  or  $3,500,000  per  year,  which  the  bill 
supposes  vvill  be  borne  by  the  bondholders  who  enjoy  tlxe  incomes  con- 
sistmg  of  interest  paid  by  the  railroad  companies. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  the  case  of  the  railroad  companies  should 
appeal  with  special  force  in  favor  of  a  plan  to  relieve  them  of  any  un- 
fair or  unreasonable  burden  in  connection  with  the  income  tax. 


RAILROAD  TAXES  HAVE  INCREASED  VERT  GREATLY  AKD  ARE  A  SEBIOCS 
BURDEN  UPON  INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTAJION,  HBNCB  RAILBOAP 
COMPANIES  ARE  JUSTIFIED  IN  URGING  THAT,  IN  THE  PUBUC  IN- 
TEREST, SPECIAL  CARE  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  TO  AVOID  PLAONa 
ADDITIONAL  UNDUE  TAX  BURDENS  UPON  THEM. 

The  trend  of  railroad  taxes  in  this  country  in  the  11  yean  endir: 
Jime  30,  1911  (complete  figures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  191- 
are  not  yet  available) ,  shows  a  very  serious  increase  in  taxation  fn»fii 
year  to  year. 

The  taxes  per  mile  of  line  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  in  question  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 


1000 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Taxes 

paid  per 

mile  of 

line. 


1254.78 
261.36 
274.00 
290.00 
301.00 
303.00 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease 
over  1900. 


2.6 

7.5 

13.8 

18.1 

18.9 


Fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30— 


I 

1906 1    IM9L00 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


Taxs 

Pw-U 

P^P« 

dft- 

mile  of 

CP»- 

limt 

OKTtf^- 

SMS.  00 

■*  1 

967.00 

H 

38100 

« 

401.00 

4 

431.00 

t  • 

444.00 

Ti. 
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The  ratios  of  taxes  to  net  operating  revenues  for  the  railways  of 
the  United  States  for  the  same  years  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Fiscal 
year— 

Netopei^ 

atizig 
revenues. 

Taxes. 

Ratios  of 

taxes  to 

net  per 

cent. 

Fiscal 
year— 

Netoper* 

ating 
revenues. 

Taxes. 

Batios  of 

taxes  to 

net  per 

cent. 

1900 

iwn 

1902 

1903 

19M 

1905 

$525,616,303 
558,128,767 
610,131,520 
643,306,055 
636,277,838 
691,880,254 

$48,332,273 
50,944,372 
54,465,437 
57,849,509 
61,696,354 
63,474,679 

9.20 
9.13 
8.93 
&99 
9.70 
9.17 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

$778,887,896 
840,589,764 
730,235,381 
823,171,097 
930,262,457 
876,522,867 

174,785,616 

80,312,875 

84,555,146 

90,529,014 

108,795,701 

108,309,512 

0.48 
9.65 
1L58 
11.00 
11.16 
12.30 

Such  pronounced  and  continuing  increases  in  taxes  are  nmtters 
of  very  grave  concern  to  tha  railroad  companies  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  tax  burden  upon  the  railways  has  reached 
the  point  where  any  further  burden  should  be  imposed  with  the 
^atest  circumspection  and  with  a  purpose  to  avoid  anything  that 
lA  unjust  or  unnecessary. 

As  above  stated,  it  is  believed  that  the  plan  of  continuing  to 
treat  as  net  income  the  interest  paid  by  railroad  companies  upon 
that  part  of  their  indebtedness  which  exceeds  their  capital  stock 
will  continue  to  burden  the  railroad  companies  with  an  unjust  tax 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000  per  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  plan 
of  inaugurating  a  tax  on  railroad  companies  upon  dividends  received 
bv  them  from  other  corporations  subject  to  the  tax  (and  which 
also  will  pay  the  tax  in  respect  of  the  same  dividends)  will  burden 
the  railroad  companies  with  an  mijust  tax  of  over  $2,000,000. 

When  it  is  considered  that  apparently  the  plan  of  collection  at 
the  source  may  of  itself  cost  the  railroad  companies  over  $3,000,000 
additional  per  year  in  the  way  of  paying  income  tax  for  their  bond- 
holders, it  seems  all  the  more  important  that  the  railroad  companies 
should  be  relieved  of  any  unjust  or  imnecessary  burdens  under 
subsection  G. 

The  foregoing  communication  was  s^ned  by  Walker  D.  Hines,  on 
behalf  of  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Central  of  Geor^a  Railway  Co.,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway  Co.,  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  IndianapoUs  & 
Louisville  Railway  Co.,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Co.,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Hocking  Valley  Rail- 
way Co.,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Kansas  City  Southern  Rail- 
way Co.,  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.,  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railway  Co.,  New  York  Central  Lines,  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway  Co.,  Rock  Island  Line^,  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Southern 
Railway  Co.,  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Wabash  Railroad  Co. 
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J,  T.  CLABX,  NBW  TOSX,  H.  T. 

[Memonndom  In  relation  to  unendmflnt  aooght  to  pendftig  inoom»4iz  bUL] 

JTew  York,  N.  Y.,  May  6, 1913, 

I.    THE  LANGUAGE   OF   THE   PENDING  ACT  AND   THE   NATURE   OF  THE 

AMENDMENT  DESIRED. 

The  act  provides  on  pages  150-151  for  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  net  income  of  a  corporation  by  deducting  from  the  gross  amount 
of  the  income  certain  specified  items.  The  first  of  these  deductiooi 
reads  as  follows: 

First.  All  the  ordinary  and  necefiaary  expenses  paid  within  the  year  out  'f 
income  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  its  business  and  pro]>ertie8,  includiiie 
rentals  or  other  payments  required  to  be  made  as  a  condition  to  the  continued  uae «/ 
poesession  of  the  property. 

Another  deduction  provided  for  is  found  on  page  151,  beginning 
with  line  14,  as  follows : 

Third.  Interest  accrued  and  paid  within  the  year  on  its  indebtedness  to  an  amooct 
of  such  indebtedness  not  exceeoin^  its  paid-up  capital  stock  outstanding  at  the  ct^; 
of  the  year,  or  if  no  capital  stock,  tne  capital  employed  in  the  business  at  the  close '  f 
the  year. 

The  act  provides  on  pages  156-157  for  the  making  of  the  return 
to' the  Collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  it  is  provided  Uiat  said  returo 
shall  set  forth,  among  other  things — 

Fourth.  The  total  amount  of  all  its  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  out  >  t 
earnings  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  tiie  business  ana  properties  of  such  cor- 
poration *  *  *  within  the  year,  stating  separately  all  rentals  or  other  paymen'.* 
required  to  be  made  as  a  condition  to  the  continued  use  or  possession  of  the  pr»:» 
erty.    *    ♦    * 

Sixth.  The  amount  of  interest  accrued  and  paid  within  the  year  on  its  bonded  r 
other  indebtedness  not  exceeding  its  paid-up  capital  stock  outstanding  at  the  cloee  •  i 
the  year.    *    *    * 

The  amendment  desired  is  one  which  will  permit  the  deduction 
either  of  all  interest  accrued  or  paid  during  the  year  by  a  corporation 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock;  or  in  the  alternative,  an 
amendment  providing  that  interest  paid  on  indebtedness  secured  bv  < 
mortgage  or  mortgages  on  real  estate  only  may  be  deducted  as  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  expense  paid  out  of  earnings  in  the  inaint<^ 
nance  and  operation  of  the  business  and  properties  of  the  corporation 
and  to  be  included  within  the  deductions  authorized  in  the  mst  sub- 
division (being  lines  4-9,  inclusive,  on  page  146  of  the  pending  bill  * 

n.   THE  BILL  IN  ITS  PRESENT  FORM  IS  UNJUST  AND  UNNECE88ASIU 

OPPRESSrVB. 

• 

As  quoted  above,  the  language  of  the  pending  biU  permits  a  Ci>r- 
poration  to  deduct  from  its  gross  income  only  so  much  of  the  inteif^t 
it  has  actually  paid  or  which  has  actually  accrued  during  the  T^^.^ 
equals  the  interest  on  an  amoimt  of  indebtedness  not  exceeding  it^ 
capital  stock.  Or,  stated  in  another  way,  a  corporation  may  deduc^ 
from  its  gross  income,  not  the  amoimt  of  interest  which  it  bas  actu- 
ally paid  or  which  has  accrued  during  the  year,  but  only  an  amount 
of  mterest  which  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock. 
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This  memorandum  is  prepared  primarily  in  the  interest  of  corpo- 
rations owning  real  estate  as  their  sole  or  principal  business,  but  it  is 
t>elieyed  that  there  are  throughout  the  Nation  very  many  corpora- 
tions situated  similarly  to  most  real  estate  corporations  in  the  respect 
that  their  indebtedness  is  considerably  greater  than  their  issued  cap- 
ital stock;  but  this  memorandum  will  be  confined  to  showing  the 
injustice  which  will  be  worked  upon  corporations  owning  real  estate 
by  the  operation  of  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  and  is  one  capable  of  being  readily  ascer- 
tained and  verified  that  real  estate  corporations  as  a  rule  have  a  very 
small  capitalization.  The  reasons  for  this  condition  are  many.  One 
>f  these  reasons  is  that  the  corporation's  investment  in  a  piece  of  real 
property  is  the  amount  of  the  equity  therein  over  and  above  the 
nortgage  or  mortgages  on  the  property;  another  is  that  real  estate 
corporations  as  a  rule  require  no  credit;  the  security  for  their  indebt- 
Kiness  is  primarily  that  of  the  land  and  the  amoimt  of  capital  which 
;he  corporation  has  is  as  a  general  proposition  of  no  importance; 
mother  reason  is  that  real  estate  corporations  are  so  heavily  taxed, 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  corporations,  that  they  will  not  main- 
tain a  capitalization  larger  than  is  actually  needed  on  which  they  will 
be  obliged  to  pay  excessive  franchise  taxes  in  the  State  of  their  origin. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nearly  all  real  estate  in  the  large  cities 
s  mortgaged,  certainly  nearly  all  real  estate  owned  by  corporations 
K'hosc  principal  business  is  owning  and  dealing  in  real  estate  is 
mortfcaged.  It  is  abo  a  well-known  fact  that  the  real  estate  is  mort- 
^goS  for  two-thirds  of  its  value,  sometimes  more,  but  usually  for 
two-thirds  of  its  value.  Therefore,  if  its  capitalization  equals  the 
imount  of  its  equity  in  the  property,  which  is  most  frequently  the 
*asc,  its  capitalization  is  only  one-hali  of  the  amount  of  its  mortgage 
ndebtedness,  so  that  under  the  operation  of  the  pending  bill  a  com- 
pany will  be  permitted  to  deduct  only  one-half  of  the  actual  interest 
t  is  obliged  to  pay  during  the  year,  because  of  this  illogical  provision 
n  the  bfil. 

Moreover,  there  are  very  many  instances  where  the  par  value  of 
ihe  ( apital  stock  bears  even  less  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  indebt- 
Klness  than  in  the  instances  given.  It  very  frequently  happens  that 
%  corporation  is  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
n 0,000.  It  may  own  a  piece  of  property  valued  at  $1,000,000, 
la^-ing  a  mortgage  indebtedness  of  $650,000  at  5  per  cent,  requiring 
in  annual  payment  of  $32,500.  Under  tne  provisions  of  the  proposed 
>ill  the  corporation  would  be  permitted  to  deduct  from  its  gress 
ncome,  not  the  sum  of  $32,500  which  it  has  actually  paid,  but  the 
;rifling  sum  of  $500  or  $600  at  the  most,  representing  interest  on  the 
imount  of  its  capital  stock,  and  yet  the  corporation  has  been  organ- 
zed  and  conducted  in  absolute  good  faith,  because  it  is  inconceivable 
ihat  it  is  any  function  of  government  either  Federal  or  State  to 
nduce  or  promote  large  capitalization  as  opposed  to  reasonable 
capitalization  or  even  undercapitalization. 

It  will  occur  under  the  proposed  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law 
Krithout  amendment,  that  some  corporations  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
m  income  tax,  although  they  may  actually  lose  money  during  the 
fear's  operation.  I  have  in  mind  at  the  present  time  a  corporation, 
Kith  an  authorized  and  issued  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  owning  a 
15-story  and  basement  office  building  in  a  downtown  section.     The 
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mortgages  on  the  property  aggregate  (1,100.000,  calling  for  an  inter- 
est outgo  of  S55,000.  The  corporation  will  he  entitkd  to  deduct 
from  its  gross  income  not  to  exceed  $30,000,  so  that  there  will  be 
$25,000  of  actual  interest  payments  made  hy  it  on  which  it  will  be 
taxed.  The  corporation  will  as  a  matter  of  fact  lose  money  durios: 
the  year,  because  the  amount  of  its  rents  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
taxes,  operating  expenses,  and  the  $55,000  on  interest;  but  nguriog 
on  the  oasis  of  deducting  only  $30,000  of  interest  instead  of  iht 
$55,000  actually  paid,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  what  the  proposed 
bill  describes  as  ''net  income,"  but  which  is  actually  outgo  upoo 
which  it  will  be  taxed. 

m.  THE  AMENDMBNT  DESmED  WILL  AYOID  UNJUST  DISCRIMINATIOK 
AGAINST  SMALL  COBPORATIONS  IN  FAYOK  OF  LABQE  CO&POBATIOSfi 
AND  AMONG  CORPORATIONS  OF  THE  SAMS  SIZE   AND  CLASS. 

(a)  It  is  apparent  from  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  bill 
that  the  sections  referred  to  will  be  no  embarrassment  whaterer  to 
corporations  with  a  lai^e  capital  stock.  It  is  a  rule  in  a  ^eat  ou* 
jority  of  interstate  corporations,  both  industrial  and  radroad,  is 
well  as  with  most  large  trading  and  commercial  corporations,  th&t 
their  capital  stock  includes  ^ood  will  and  other  items  other  Uud 
tangible  assets  and  is  largely  m  excess  of  the  corporation's  indebted* 
ness.  These  corporations  will  be  allowed  to  deauct  every  dollar  of 
interest  which  they  have  to  pay  or  which  has  accrued,  but  the  small 
corporation  owning  an  equity  m  the  land  which  is  subject  to  a  two- 
thirds  mortgage  may  own  the  very  building  in  which  many  of  tb&e 
large  corporations  are  located  as  tenants  paying  rent,  and  yei 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  small  corporation  has  been  properlj 
capitalized  at  the  fair  value  of  its  property,  it  is  penalized  by  oeiog 
unable  to  deduct  from  the  rents  paid  it  oy  the  lai^e  corporatioDS 
the  full  amount  of  the  interest  which  it  has  been  obliged  to  par  u> 
its  mortgagee.  At  the  same  time  the  lai^e  corporations  with  mil- 
lions of  bonds  outstanding  are  permitted  to  deduct  all  the  intef^• 
which  they  pay  on  their  bonds,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  hare 
at  the  same  time  a  very  large  capital  stock  outstanding. 

(6)  Unless  the  amendment  desired  is  made  there  will  result  A^ 
crimination  among  corporations  of  the  same  size  and  engaged  in 
the  same  class  of  business.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  two  corpit^' 
tions,  each  haviog  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  each  owning  prop- 
erty valued  at  S200,000,  and  each  having  mortgages  on  their  prop* 
erty  which  a^g^egate  $150,000.  One  corporation  nas  purchased  it* 
property  subject  to  the  mortgages,  but  nas  not  assumed  parm^Ai 
of  tne  mortgages  and,  of  course,  has  not  given  its  bond  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same.  The  second  corporation  has  bought  the  proDen^' 
and  created  the  indebtedness  itself  by  borrowing  the  money  onboou 
and  mortgage — say  first  mortgage  of  $120,000  and  a  second  mortgar 
given  back  to  the  seller  of  the  land  of  $30,000.  Under  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Treasury  Department,  pursuant  to  an  opio»i>'' 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  issued  Febniary  21 
1910,  the  first  corporation  is  permitted  to  deduct  the  entire  inters' 
amounting,  we  will  say,  to  $7,500,  from  its  gross  rents,  which  amouT; 
we  will  say,  to  $20,000  a  year,  as  well  as  the  taxes  and  cost  of  operij 
tion,  assumed  to  be  the  sum  of  $9,000,  and  has  left  a  net  income  v 
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(3,500  on  which  it  pays  a  tax  of  $35.  The  second  corporation,  which 
^,  we  will  assume,  the  same  gross  rents,  $20,000,  the  same  taxes 
ind  operating  costs,  $9,000,  and  which  actually  pays  the  same 
imount  of  interest,  to  wit,  $7,500,  can  deduct  from  its  $20,000  of 
^ross  rents,  not  the  sum  of  $16,500,  which  has  been  deducted  by  the 
Srst  company,  but  only  a  sum  equal  to  $12,000,  of  which  $3,000  is 
ill  that  it  may  deduction  account  of  the  interest  payment  of  $7,500 
made  by  it.  The  result  is  that  the  second  corporation,  with  this  new 
nethod  of  fi^urin^  net  income,  is  left  with  a  so-called  net  income  of 
(S,000  on  which  it  must  paj  a  tax  of  $80,  or  more  than  twice  as 
nuch  as  the  first  corporation  with  exactly  the  same  properties, 
iDcome,  expenses,  etc.  Clearly  there  is  no  justification  tor  such  a 
itate  of  affairs;  certainly  no  good  purpose  can  be  accomplished  by 
naking  it  necessary  for  owners  of  real  estate  to  keep  transferring 
heir  properties  about  in  order  to  avoid  the  ill-conceived  language  of 
i  tax  law. 

No  real  estate  corporation  objects  or  will  object  to  paying  its  fair 
iroportlon  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  is  entirmy  ready 
to  pay  an  income  tax  based  on  its  real  net  income,  but  the  7,000 
rorporations  in  the  county  of  New  York  which  are  engaged  princi- 
)ally  or  solelj  in  the  busmess  of  owning  real  estate  are  bound  to 
resent  as  unjust  and  illogical  the  imposition  upon  them  of  a  tax 
nrhich  will  require  them  to  pay  a  tax  on  interest  payments  on  their 
mortgages. 

IT.  THE    AMEin>MENT   DESIBED    CAN    NOT   BE    REASONABLY   OBJECTED 
TO  UPON  THE  GROUND  THAT  IT  MAY  BE  ABUSED  BY  CORPORATIONS. 

It  may  have  been  the  design  of  the  drafter  of  the  bill  to  prevent  a 
X)rporation  from  avoiding  the  income-tax  provision  by  issumg  bonds 
>r  other  indebtedness  to  its  stockholders,  etc.,  so  that  there  would  be 
:io  net  income  left  to  be  taxed.  After  a  most  exhaustive  examination 
>f  possible  reasons  for  drawing  the  bill  in  the  respect  indicated  this  is 
the  only  purpose  which  real  estate  owners  have  been  able  to  spell  out. 
[t  is  clear,  however,  as  a  slight  examination  of  the  situation  will  dis- 
'Jose,  that  the  amendment  oesired  may  be  adopted  without  rendering 
It  at  all  possible  that  the  same  can  result  in  any  improper  diminution 
)f  the  tax  accruing  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  will  be  noted 
hat  the  amendment  desired  is  limited  to  interest  paid  on  indebtedness 
(ocured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  only.  Indeotedness  secured  by 
;ni9t  mortgages,  covering  franchise,  personal  property,  good  will,  etc., 
vouM  not  be  within  this  provision.  Debentures,  notes,  etc.,  not 
WHjured  by  real  estate  only  would  not  be  within  the  benefit  of  this 
imondment.  Real  estate  corporations,  of  which  the  State  and  city 
)f  Xew  York  will  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  number  and  also  in  value 
)f  holdings,  will  not  abuse  the  provisions  by  adding  extra  mortgages, 
)«ca\i8e  a  property  mortgaged  to  too  great  a  percentage  of  its  value 
s  shunned  by  purchasers  and  by  tenants  because  of  the  very  great 
3robabi]ity  of  foreclosure.  Moreover,  in  the  State  of  New  lork  in 
mior  that  a  mortgage  may  be  effective  it  must  be  recorded,  and  a 
•wjonling  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
Principal  sum  must  be  paid  to  tlie  recording  officer,  so  that  on  a 
m>rtgage  of  $100,000  a  recording  tax  must  be  paid  of  $500.  The 
interest  on  this  mortgage  of  $100,000  at  6  per  cent  would  be  $6,000 
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and  the  percentage  of  Federal  tax  on  the  same  would  be  $60,  so  that 
it  would  take  ei^t  years  for  the  real  estate  corporation  to  save  on 
the  Federal  tax  what  it  had  paid  in  advance  to  record  the  mortgage. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  possibility  of  the  amendment 
resulting  in  an  abuse  can  be  entirely  disregarded,  and  there  is  left  for 
consideration  only  the  question  of  correcting  an  obvious  injustice 

V.  UNLESS    THE    AMENDMENT    IS    ADOPTED    THEBE    WILL    BESULT   A5 

UNJUST  DOUBLE  TAXATION. 

As  has  been  shown  in  this  memorandum  under  the  pending  bill, 
only  a  part  of  the  interest  actually  paid  on  indebt^oness  can  it 
deducted  from  the  gross  income  and  the  efiFect  of  this  situation  is 
that  a  tax  is  required  to  be  paid  by  the  corporation  on  a  portion 
of  the  interest  which  it  actually  pays  out.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  moreover,  that  the  entire  interest  payment  made  during  thr 
year  by  the  corporation  is  taxed  against  the  person  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  interest  whether  taxed  at  the  source  or  in  the  hands  of  tlif 
recipient,  and  that  tax  is  deducted  from  and  paid  by  the  receiver 
of  the  interest.  If  in  addition  to  said  tax  in  full  on  that  interef^t, 
the  corporation  must  in  turn  pay  a  tax  on  a  portion  of  it,  a  most 
unjust  and  unnecessary  double  taxation  will  result. 

VI.  THE  LANGUAGE  OBJECTED  TO  IN  THE  PENDING  BILL  IS  TAKB.H 
FBOM  THE  EXISTING  EXCISE  TAX  ACT  AND  THE  OPEBATION  OF  TX 
WAS  NOT  UNDEBSTOOD  OB  APPBECIATED  AT  THE  TIME  TOE  SX» 
ACT   WAS   PBEPABED  AND  PASSED. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  excise  tax  act  (being  section 
38  of  act  of  August  5,  1909)  an  effort  was  made  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  then  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Wickersham,  toward  obtainins 
an  amendment  of  said  act  so  as  to  permit  the  deduction  of  all  interes^t 

f>aid  on  indebtedness  secured  by  real  estate  mortgages.  It  w** 
ound,  however,  impracticable  from  an  administrative  or  politicil 
standpoint  to  obtain  any  amendments  to  the  act,  but  the  Attornej 
General  was  so  impressed  by  the  injustice  which  would  result,  par- 
ticularly to  corporations  whose  sole  or  principal  business  was  ihat 
of  owning  real  estate,  that  he  authorized,  in  an  opinion  dated  Februan 
21,  1910,  a  deduction,  which  was  announced  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, dated  December  15,  1911,  among  numerous  explanations, etc, 
the  following,  being  No.  50  on  said  list : 

Mortgage  indebtedness  on  real  estate,  if  assumed  by  the  corporation  acquiring  sc^l 
real  estate,  to  be  included  in  the  indebtedness  of  the  corporation.  But  if  not  *' 
assumed  and  remains  only  as  a  lien  on  the  property,  interest  paid  thereon  msy  W 
deducted  as  a  charge  "made  as  a  condition  to  the  continued  use  or  poaooBDion  of  tt? 
property." 

Undoubtedly  this  was  as  far  as  the  law  oflBLcer  of  the  Govemmt-"* 
could  go  in  interpretation.  The  result  has  been  that  some  cor\**Ti' 
tions  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  fair  treatment  because  of  the  fa»* 
that  they  have  not  assumed  or  executed  mortgages;  other  corpon- 
tions  not  so  favorably  situated  have,  however,  been  obliged  to  1>-^* 
the  brunt  of  the  unjust  measure.     Now,  however,  the  entire  act  > 

Sending  for  amendment  and  for  discussion,  and  it  is  confideiiti/ 
elievod  by  the  many  real  estate  owners  in  New  York  City  {d^^^ 
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being)  as  I  have  stated,  over  7,000  corporations  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness) that  when  the  attention  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  this  matter  justice  will  be  done  and  a  proper 
amendment  made. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  who  are  intrusted  with  the  formulation  of  the  proposed  income 
tax  that  next  year  and  the  year  after  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  this 
country  toward  the  income  tax,  after  the  same  has  been  adopted,  will 
be  not  to  praise  the  celerity  with  which  a  law  of  such  far-reaching 
?ffect  was  adopted  but  to  examine  and  determine  with  what  care  and 
lue  regard  to  the  interests  of  aU  aflFected  such  law  was  considered  and 
.examined  while  in  the  process  of  legislation. 

The  writer  of  this  memorandum  can  not  help  but  take  other  than 
1  professional  interest  as  a  lawyer  in  this  matter,  because  beginning 
»Hth  his  first  vote  he  has  consistently  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
il though  located  in  a  community  where  during  certain  periods  of  his 
ro ting  his  consistency  in  voting  tne  ticket  has  been  an  object  of  curios- 
ity and  in  common  with  other  Democrats  all  over  the  country  he  is 
:>articularly  anxious  that  no  false  step  be  made  by  the  party  now  in 
lower,  and.  certainly  that  no  unnecessary  imposition  be  attached  to 
>r  made  part  of  the  income-tax  law,  which  the  party  must  continue 
:o  be  sponsor  for  after  the  present  rush,  hustle,  and  excitement  of 
idopting  a  tariff  law  has  passed  away  ana  people  are  engaged  in  their 
Tgular  routine  business,  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  paying  an 
ncome  tax  which  is  proper  enough  but  also  as  to  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  them  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  paying  an  income  tax 
lot  upon  income  but  upon  outgo. 

There  is  submitted  nerewith  a  separate  printed  memorandum, 
lated  April  16,  1913,  prepared  by  the  law  committee  of  the  Allied 
Real  Estate  Interests  of  New  York,  which  summarizes  briefly  the 
)bjcctions  to  another  provision  of  the  said  bill,  which  requires  that 
nrome  receivable  from  lessees  and  from  mortgagors  shall  be  col- 
ected  at  the  source.  Attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  that  memo- 
tinduin,  and  modification  is  requested  of  the  provisions  of  the  bili 
n  reference  to  that  matter,  so  that  collections  at  the  source  in  the 
5ase  of  lessees  and  mortgagors  may  be  dispensed  with,  requiring,  if 
io  desired,  lessees  and  mortgagors  to  report  payments  to  be  made  by 
hem« 

[Inclosnre.] 

lEPOBT    OF    LAW    OOHHITTEE    ON    THE    INCOME-TAX     PROVISIONS   OF 
THE  TARIFF  BILL   (63D   GONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  H.  R.  10.) 

Allied  Real  Estate  Interests, 

New  York,  April  16,  1913, 

The  law  committee  has  conflidered  the  income-tax  provisions  of  the  pending  tariff 
»U1  and  submits  its  report  as  follows: 

The  committee  has  not  considered  the  general  question  whether  income  tax  should 
►e  enacted  or  whether  the  general  principle  of  the  present  proposition  diould  be 
pprised,  this  question  being  one  with  whicn  it  assumes  the  directors  will  deal.  The 
nmmittee  has,  therefore,  confined  itself  to  studying  the  administrative  features  ol 
he  bill,  and  especially  those  features  which  affect  real-estate  interests  differently 
luin  other  business  interests  of  the  country. 

The  bill  imposes  an  income  tax  on  individuals  and  on  corporations.  The  income 
i  individuals  up  to  $4,000  per  annum  is  exempt  and  the  excess  over  $4,000  is  taxable 
It  tlie  rate^  of  1  per  cent.  On  incomes  of  individuals  exceeding  $20,000  there  are 
iddilional  imposts.  A  corooration  is  taxed  1  per  cent  on  its  entire  income  wiUiout 
xemption;  but  while  it,  like  individuals,  may  set  off  interest  against  income,  the 
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provision  of  the  former  corpoFAtion-tax  law  remains,  and  it  can  only  Bet  oCF  interna 
on  indebtedness  ''to  an  amount  of  such  indebtedness  not  exceeding  its  paid-up  ctp- 
ital  stock  outstanding  at  the  ckse  of  the  year,  or  if  no  capital  stock,  the  capital 
employed  in  the  business  at  the  close  of  the  year."    (Bill,  p.  147,  lines  3  to  7.) 

This  provision  operates  most  heavily  against  corporationfi  whidi  own  real  estate 'f 
are  engag;ed  in  real-estate  operations,  as  Uieir  capital  is  really  employed  in  handing 
equities  in  real  estate  o\&  and  above  mortgage  indebtedness,  which  usually  fu 
exceeds  the  actual  capital  employed  in  the  business.  The  result  is  that  sacfa  corfo- 
rations  are  required  to  pay  out  of  their  income  interest  on  indebtedness  and  then  pa> 
a  tax  on  such  interest.  Effort  should  be  made  to  change  this  provision  so  that  interest 
paid  on  mortgages  upon  specific  parcels  of  real  estate  not  securing  serial  iawpe  ti 
indebtedness  may  be  set  on  against  income  as  necessary  expense  of  ue  buaneas. 

The  bill  seeks  to  require  that  income  of  both  individuals  and  corporations  w  iir 
as  possible  be  collectea  at  the  source  of  the  income,  being  withheld  by  debtcrs  fnjm 
crcKiitors  and  paid  over  by  the  debtor  to  the  Government  on  behalf  of  the  credlv«r 
This  mechanism  seeks  to  combine  two  inconsistent  principles,  the  stoppage  of  incois^ 
at  the  source,  and  exemption.  If  it  is  desired  to  stop  income  at  the  source,  it  96tm 
to  your  conmiittee  impossible  to  combine  this  principle  with  exemption,  for  thii 
CDmbination  leads  to  inconsistencies  and  injustice.  With  regard  to  real  estate,  ten- 
ants are  directed  to  withhold  income  tax  from  their  landlords,  and  mortgaec^rs  ar? 
directed  to  withhold  income  tax  out  of  the  interest  they  pay  on  moHgages.  In  ^^ 
ease  this  results  in  permitting  the  less  responsible  party  to  the  transactioa  to  retain 
out  of  the  income  of  the  more  responsible  party  money,  some  of  which  mav  finaQy 
become  applicable  to  payment  of  tax  and  some  of  which  may  be  returnable  to  tlK- 
person  from  whom  it  has  been  withheld.  So  far  as  the  money  thus  withheld  flnall) 
Decomes  applicable  to  the  payment  of  tax  the  Government  nas  risked  its  ability  i" 
obtain  the  tax  by  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  leas  responsible  party  and  will  tberfby 
greatly  increase  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  collection.  So  far  as  the  amount  witV 
neld  becomes  returnable  to  the  creditor,  it  will  result  in  trouble,  expense,  and  vA 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  money  really  belongs.  Illustration  of  the  diflSculne-- 
expressed  in  concrete  figures,  may  be  maae  as  follows: 

Assume  that  an  owner  of  prox>erty  has  a  rent  roll  of  $50,000  payable  by  tenant* 
each  of  whom  pays  in  excess  of  $4,000,  so  that  the  tenants  would  be  required  to  witji- 
hold  the  tax  on  behalf  of  the  owner.  The  tenants  throughout  the  calendar  rev 
would  naturally  withhold  the  face  of  the  tax,  to  wit,  1  per  cent  on  $50,000,  or  fWi) 
Assume  that  the  owner  is  entitled  to  the  initial  exemption  on  $4,000,  which  entitl« 
him  to  a  deduction  of  $40  from  the  $500  reserve  and  pays  out  in  intnest  and  tiift 
$40,000  per  annum,  which  entitles  him  to  another  reduction  of  $400.  After  the ra' 
of  tiie  year,  when  the  tenants  have  reserved  the  $500j  the  owner  makes  hLo  retur. 
and  shows  that  he  is  liable  only  for  $60  of  tax.  To  beem  with,  he  will  have  to  ml* 
that  return  to  several  of  his  tenants,  because  naturally  all  the  amount  re9er%efl  i- 
returnable  to  the  owner.  To  each  of  these  tenants  he  must  disclose  his  entire  hv»- 
ness  transactions  for  the  year  in  order  to  make  a  complete  return,  and  then  he  mtK 
persuade  them  that  as  a  matter  of  law  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  deductions  which  U 
claims  and  that  they  should  return  all  but  $60  to  the  owner  and  pay  the  100  to  tir 
Government.  In  the  meantime  tenants  may  have  gone  away  or  become  irrwp^ 
Bible  and  the  landlord  be  unable  to  recover  the  amoimts  withheld  or  8ub9taat2i! 
parts  thereof.  The  same  thing  might  happen  to  the  owner  of  mortgages  from  wb> a 
mortgagors  have  reserved  amounts  lor  income  tax  out  of  interest. 

Your  committee  believes  that  either  the  entire  proposition  of  reserving  income  •; 
the  source  should  be  abandoned  or  at  least  should  oe  modified  so  that  landlofxbi^ ' 
holders  of  mortgages  be  exempted  from  its  provisions.  Your  committee  ?ujbp^ 
that  the  collection  of  the  tax  would  be  much  simplified  and  the  interests  of  the  0  ■» 
ernment  would  be  better  served  if,  instead  of  requiring  the  income  to  be  reserveii  >• 
the  source,  the  law  required  merely  that  the  source  shall  apprise  the  Govenunet.t 
the  amount  of  income  which  it  pays  its  creditor  and  then  require  the  taxable  ^^ 
to  make  report  which  can  be  checked  up  with  the  inlonnatioa  received  froiB  ^ 
debt(M«. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Walter  Lindnbb,  Chairma- 

Stanlkt  W.  Dextsb. 

Edward  F.  Clark. 

Laubbnce  a.  Tahsbr. 

William  Allairb  Shobtt. 

Louis  F.  Levy, 

Hbkrt  R.  GHrmcK. 

Eybrbtt  V.  Abbot. 

Sbth  Spraoub  Trrrt. 
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FBOF.  CHABLES  J.  BULLOCK,  HABVABD  UNIVEBSITY. 

[Memorandnm  coaoemlng  propcsed  income-tax  law.] 

I.  There  are  two  common  types  of  income  taxes.  First  is  the  plan 
)f  a  personal  income  tax  assessed  by  means  of  the  personal  returns 
)f  the  taxpayers.  The  obvious  difficulty  with  it  is  that  it  does  not 
provide  aaequate  safe^ards  against  evasion. 

The  second  tvpe  of  mcome  tax  is  that  by  which  taxable  income  is 
K)  far  as  possible  assessed  at  its  source  and  the  tax  deducted  by  some 
)ne  who  handles  income  on  the  way  to  the  person  ultimately  taxable, 
rhis  sort  of  tax  obviously  provides  safeguards  that  the  other  does  not 
)rovide,  and  the  mothoa  of  collecting  the  tax  at  its  source  has  been 
tUccessfuDy  applied  in  the  British  income  tax,  which  is  the  most  con- 
ipicuous  representative  of  this  type  of  income  tax. 

For  a  tax  collected  upon  all  mcome  without  any  exemptions  and 
it  a  proportional  rate  the  collection-at-source  plan  would  be  attended 
rith  no  disadvantages.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  such 
ncome  tax.  Every  mcome  tax  grants  certain  abatements  and  exemp- 
ions,  and  the  adjustment  of  these  details  is  troublesome  when  incomes 
le  extensivelv  collected  at  source.  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  main- 
ains  a  large  department  the  business  of  which  is  to  grant  abatements 
nd  make  repayments  to  taxpayers  from  whom  the  Government  has 
ollected  taxes  that  were  not  legally  due.  Mr.  D.  M.  Means,  in  his 
rork  Methods  of  Taxation  (pp.  156-158),  states  that  at  the  present 
ime  450,000  repajmients  and  750,000  abatements  have  to  be  attended 
0  each  year.    This  involves  a  large  expense  to  the  Government  and 

great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  taxpayers  as  well  as 
xpense  in  securing  legal  assistance  in  recovering  abatements.  A 
reat  many  solicitors  make  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  business.  Eng- 
sh  papers  are  full  of  advertisements  to  taxpayers  asking  them 
rhetner  they  are  getting  the  abatements  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
nd  informing  them  that  particular  solicitors  make  a  specialty  of  this 
laiffl  of  business.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  maintenance  of  the  office 
y  the  Government  and  the  advertisements  of  the  solicitors  a  good 
eal  of  tax  is  actually  collected  when  not  due  and  never  returned 
Pcause  the  persons  who  might  claim  such  return  are  ignorant  of  the 
iw  or  for  otner  reasons  neglect  to  claim  what  they  are  entitled  to. 

When  an  income  tax  is  made  progressive,  the  plan  of  stoppage  at 
le  source  breaks  down,  so  far  as  giving  the  Government  a  check  upon 
Jtums  made  by  lar^e  taxpayers  is  concerned.  When  progression 
as  introduced  into  the  British  income  tax  in  1909,  this  was  done  by 
vying  a  tax  which  is  now  collected  wholly  by  personal  returns  upon 
hich  the  Government  has  little  check  or  control.  Similarly,  in 
louse  bill  3321,  it  is  proposed  to  levy  an  ordinary  tax  of  1  per  cent 
pen  all  incomes  and  then  collect  an  additional  tax  of  2,  3,  or  4  per 
mt  upon  incomes  in  excess  of  $20,000.  This  additional  tax  is  to  be 
>Ilect6d  by  returns  of  the  persons,  and  the  Government  will  have 
ttle  or  no  check  upon  such  returns.  The  stoppage-at-source  plan 
lerefore  provides  safeguards  for  small  incomes,  subject  to  a  lower 
ite  of  taxation,  where  the  inducement  to  evasion  is  least,  and  gives 
J  satisfactory  check  upon  the  large  incomes  paying  the  higher  rates 
'  taxation,  where  the  mducement  to  evasion  is  greatest.  • 

A  further  objection  to  the  plan  of  stoppage  at  source  is  that  it  often 
langes  the  incidence  of  the  tax.     For  instance,  a  public-service  com- 
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pany  reauired  to  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  upon  its  net  income  does  not 
reduce  dividends  to  stockholdeis.    Ihe  tax  becomes  in  this  case  a 

Sart  of  its  working  expenses  and  ultimately  comes  out  of  the  publL- 
. serves. 

Another  objection  to  the  stoppage-at-source  plan  is  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  theoiy  that  the  people  will  not  pay,  and  the  GoTemment 
can  not  collect,  that  part  of  the  tax  which  is leit  to  be  collected  bv  per- 
sonal returns.  Stoppage  of  the  tax  at  the  source,  therefore,  involves 
a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  advance  that  it  doe» 
not  expect  to  collect  the  tax  upon  such  incomes  as  can  not  be  reached 
by  stoppage. 

II.  The  disadvantages  of  both  methods  of  income  taxation  above 
.described  naturally  lead  to  the  Question  whether  there  is  not  a  better 
method.  The  accompanying  plan  undertakes  to  formulate  such  & 
method,  and  is  believed  to  provide  a  form  of  income  tax  which  co^i- 
bines  the  merits  of  a  tax  assessed  by  personal  returns  with  all  the 
merits  the  plan  of  stoppage  would  m  any  case  have,  besides  other 
advantages  that  this  method  can  not  possibly  offer. 

The  plan  here  proposed  is  to  establish  an  income  tax,  assessed  ard 
collected  by  personal  returns,  but  to  supplement  these  returns  by 
information  secured  through  an  extensive  system  of  reports  from  thV 
pei-sons  who  under  the  system  of  stoppage  at  source  would  be  require**! 
to  deduct  and  pay  the  tax. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  placing  the  incidence  of  the  tax  u|)ori 
the  individual,  where  it  belong.  It  further  has  the  advantage  of  n«»i 
being  based  upon  an  assumption  that  such  a  tax  assessed  by  declaia- 
tions  can  not  be  collected  by  the  Government.  The  Government  wil! 
propose  to  collect  this  tax  and  the  accompanying  act  provides  effective 
and  adequate  methods  of  assessment  and  collection. 

The  personal  returns  of  the  taxpayers  are  in  this  plan  to  be  supple 
mentea  by  an  extensive  system  of  reports  from  persons  who  do  i  ••' 
have  to  pay  the  tax  and  are  unlikely  to  subject  themselves  to  th-* 
penalties  provided  by  the  bill  by  helping  otner  persons  to  evad'- 
These  reports  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenuu 
who  shall  collect  them  and  transmit  the  information  thus  obtained  i 
the  collectors  of  internal  revenue  in  the  various  intemal-reveni.* 
districts.  This  will  involve  some  expense  to  the  Government,  l>u* 
probably  no  more  than  would  be  involved  in  checking  up  the  return* 
and  reports  which  persons  reauired  under  House  bill  3321  to  deduc* 
tibe  tax  are  required  to  make.  It  imposes  upon  taxpayer^  a'|^ 
other  persons  comparatively  little  trouble  and  expense  compared  wit!: 
the  trouble  and  expense  which  House  bill  3321  would  impo-c 
Furthermore,  it  is  entirely  workable,  which  House  bill  3321  probaK. 
is  not  at  many  points. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  plan  here  offered  is  that  the  system  • ' 
reports  will  be  effective  for  collecting  the  returns  of  the  larger  inconit- 
suDJect  to  the  higher  rates  of  taxation.     It  is  probably  at  this  jnur' 
that  control  of  taxpayers'  personal  returns  is  most  necessary,  a*" 
it  is  exactly  here  that  House  bill  3321  breaks  down. 

This  plan  has  the  further  advantage  that  no  taxes  are  ciiUwttH 
that  will  later  have  to  be  returned,  and  by  this  feature  it  will  great.* 
reduce  the  fexpense  to  the  Government  and  the  trouble  and  expect' 
occasioned  taxpayers. 
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Finally,  this  sj^tem  of  reports  will  enable  the  Government  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  assumption  tnat  it  is  going  to  collect  the  tax  by  per- 
sonal returns  and  will  not  oblige  it  to  admit  in  advance  that  it  can 
Dot  dj  so.  The  system  of  reports  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  theory, 
and  t  le  reports  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  protect  a  great 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  who  undoubtedly  will  intend  to  be  honest 
from  tiie  inequality  that  would  arise  if  the  comparatively  small  num- 
Ikt  of  intentionally  dishonest  taxpayers  were  not  controlled  by  such 
ft  system  of  rejports. 

III.  Comparing  the  proposed  bill  with  House  bill  3321,  the  follow- 
ing noints  mav  be  enumerated : 

Para-ijraph  A  of  the  proposed  bill  is  in  general  like  paragraph  A  of 
the  Ho  tse  bill,  except  that  it  exempts  ambassadors,  ministers,  en- 
roys,  and  other  representatives  of  foreign  governments,  who  under 
ihe  Ho:ise  bill  would  be  subject  to  taxation.  It  further  provides  a 
net  hod  of  levying  the  tax  upon  the  income  for  the  last  10  months 
)f  the  year  1913,  and  exempting  income  accruing  during  the  first  2 
nont.  s  of  the  year — that  is,  during  the  period  before  the  final  ratifica- 
ion  of  the  income-tax  amendment.  It  it  should  be  decided  that  no 
^\*»mption  of  the  income  accruing  before  the  date  of  final  ratification 
)f  the  income  tax  was  necessary  the  last  part  of  paragraph  A  of  the 
)roposed  bill  would  be  dropped,  but  if  it  is  believed  that  such  exemp- 
ion  is  necessary  this  bill  oners  a  simple  and  practicable  method  of 
naking  such  exemption. 

Paragraph  B  determines  the  net  income  subject  to  taxation  with 
nore  completeness  than  House  biU  3321,  but  in  general  foUows  the 
)lan  of  the  House  bill.  The  chief  points  of  difference  are  that  this 
lew  bill  includes  the  fair  rental  value  of  residence  property  occupied 
)y  the  owner,  as  is  done  by  most  income-tax  laws  elsewhere.  It  also 
Deludes  dividends  from  corporation  stock,  and  includes  the  fair  cash 
^alue  of  the  produce  of  any  farm  consumed  by  the  occupier  thereof. 

Paragraph  C  of  the  proposed  bill  merely  reproduces  the  provisions 
)f  HoMse  bill  3321. 

Paragraph  D  of  the  proposed  bill  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  ex- 
mpting  $4,000  of  income  of  an  average  family,  consisting  of  a  hus- 
>and,  wife,  and  four  children.  It  makes  the  exemptions  smaller  for 
inmarried  persons  or  for  families  without  children.  This  is  abso- 
utely  just,  because  there  is  no  excuse  for  exempting  from  taxation 
>4,000  of  inconae  to  a  single  person.  It  also  will  make  the  bill  pro- 
luctive  of  considerably  more  revenue. 

Paragraph  E  preserves  the  rates  imposed  by  House  bill  3321  and 
aerely  changes  the  phraseology  in  order  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
hanged  exemptions  provided  in  paragraph  D. 

Paragraph  F  provides  for  a  general  system  of  returns  by  taxable 
persons,  leaving  most  of  the  details  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
i  the  Treasury  after  thorou^  investigation  of  the  problem  from  an 
administrative  standpoint.  This  is  what  is  done  in  the  income-tax 
ftws  of  European  countries  very  generally.  Obviously,  the  persons 
rho  have  to  administer  the  law  are  tHe  best  persons  to  work  out  the 
dministrative  details.  Section  F  is  intended  to  provide  absolutely 
or  returns  from^  all  taxable  persons,  but  does  not  undertake  to  pre- 
cribe  the  details  of  admimstration.  It  is  believed  that  a  plan 
forked  out  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  enactment  of  this 
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bill  and  before  the  law  goes  into  operation  will  be  vastly  superior  to 
any  plan  worked  out  during  the  next  month  or  two  by  Consress. 

raragraph  G  provides  for  a  system  of  reports  to  check  the  returns 
made  by  taxpayers.  It  requires  all  persons,  firms,  and  corporations 
paying  wages  and  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,000  per  annum  to  any 
person  to  report  such  salaries;  requires  all  persons,  firms,  and  cor* 
porations  paying  interest,  rent,  and  other  fixed  and  determinable 
income  in  excess  of  $500  to  any  person  to  report  such  payments 
(this  figure  of  $500  is  of  course  tentative;  perhaps  a  slightly  lower 
or  higher  figure  would  be  better) ;  requires  corporations  to  report  all 
dividends  paid  to  stockholders  resident  in  the  United  States  and  to 
deduct  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  from  other  dividends  (at  this  Doint  the 
method  of  stoppage  is  used  merely  to  reach  dividends  paid  to  non- 
residents, who  are  not  required  under  the  law  to  make  retuiust; 
and  also  requires  banks,  bankers,  and  others  buying  or  accepting 
for  collection  interest  coupons  to  make  a  report  of  all  such  coupons 
These  requirements  are  quite  as  extensive  as  those  made  by  House 
bill  3321  for  stoppage  of  the  tax  at  the  source  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  bein^  workable.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the 
case  of  the  provision  for  interest  coupons.  Under  the  proposed  bill 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  can  provide  a  workable  system  of 
reports  by  wnich  banks  or  bankers  buying  such  coupons  or  acceptinfr 
them  for  collection  shall  affix  them  to  a  form  of  report  -or  inclose 
them  in  an  envelope,  upon  which  will  be  stated  the  name  and  address 
of  the  taxable  person  to  whom  they  were  paid  or  for  whose  account 
they  were  accepted  for  collection.  This  matter  has  been  gone  over 
with  bankers,  who  agree  that  a  thoroughly  practicable  and  not 
especially  troublesome  method  of  reporting  coupons  can  be  worked 
out. 

The  proposed  bill  leaves  the  details  of  the  system  of  reports  to  U 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  study  of  the  subject 
from  an  administrative  standpoint. 

Paragraph  H  makes  adequate  provisions  for  privacy  of  the  retunb 
and  is  not  radically  different  from  the  provisions  of  House  bill  3321. 

Paragraph  I  makes  a  little  more  definite  than  the  House  bill  X12\ 
the  provisions  concerning  assessment  of  the  income  tax,  and  makes  the 
same  provision  as  the  Iiouse  bill  for  the  collection  of  such  taxes. 

Paragraph  J  replaces  subsection  J  of  House  bill  3321.  It  d<« 
not  undertake  to  reenact  the  existing  provisions  of  the  inierni!- 
revenue  laws  concerning  the  assessment  and  collection  of  int^nuil 
taxes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  proposed  income  tax  under 
such  provisions.  It  merely  provides  that  these  provisions  of  \b0 
revised  statute3  shall  apply  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  tkif 
income  tax  so  far  as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  incoir^ 
tax  act.  It  leaves  the  details  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  *^ 
the  Treasury,  providing  simply  that  his  regulations  ^lall  bo  in  ic* 
cordance  with  the  income-tax  act  and  the  Revised  Statutes*  It  fu^ 
ther  provides  for  an  appropriation  for  the  expense  incident  to  ibi 
carrymg  out  of  the  income-tax  act,  because  it  is  supposed  thai  tbi 
expense  of  collecting  and  collating  the  extensive  reports  which  tbi 
act  requires  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  niAf 
amount  to  a  substantial  sum. 

Paragraph  K  of  the  proposed  bill  is  like  parag^ph  G  of  Houd 
bill  3321,  except  at  a  few  points.     It  provides  that  corporations  n*«| 
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deduct  from  their  net  income  dividends  paid  to  stockholders  residing 
in  the  United  States  whose  names  and  addresses  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  Commissioner  pf  Internal  Revenue.  This  is  obviously 
proper,  and  it  does  not  make  the  corporation-tax  provisions  useless. 
Corporations  do  not  pay  out  all  of  their  net  earnings  to  share- 
holaers,  and  it  is  proper  that  amounts  of  net  earnings  not  paid  to 
shareholders  should  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  corporation  excise 
tax.  On  page  16,  lines  9  and  10  are  placed  before  the  clause  begin- 
ning ** Provided"  in  litie  4,  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  clearer. 
Otherwise,  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  relating  to  the  taxation 
of  corporations  have  not  been  changed. 

Paragraphs  L,  M,  and  N  of  the  proposed  bjill  simply  reproduce  the 
provisions  of  House  bill  3321. 

IV.  The  main  advantages  of  this  proposed  bill  over  House  bill  3321 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  It  places  the  incidents  of  the  tax  upon  the  taxable  person  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  corporation  to  shift  it  to  consumers. 

(6)  It  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  Government  can  enforce 
the  income  tax,  and  does  not  confess  a  failure  in  advance  by  stoppage. 

(c)  It  provides  a  system  of  reports  quite  as  eflfective  for  small  m- 
comes  and  incomparably  more  effective  in  checking  evasion  by  large 
incomes  than  the  method  of  stoppage  proposed  by  House  bill  3321. 

(d)  The  plan  is  workable,  whereas  somerof  the  provisions  of  House 
bill  3321  relating  to  the  stoppage  of  the  tax  at  tne  source  are  prac- 
tically unworkable. 

CLAYTON  C.  HALL,  BALTIMOBE,  MD. 

Baltimore,  June  IS,  191S. 
Hon.  John  Walter  Smith, 

United  States  Senatej  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  income-tax  provisions  of 
tlie  tariff  biU  are  now  before  tne  Senate  for  debate. 

A  number  of  criticisms  of  the  administrative  features  of  this  meas- 
ure have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  write  respectfully  to 
suggest  that  ror  any  new  plan  or  taxation  it  is  especially  important 
that  it  should  not  be  made  unpopular  by  the  method  of  enforcement. 

I  am  informed  that  in  Europe,  where  income  tax  is  familiar,  all 
vexatious  or  inquisitorial  methods  are  avoided.  They  know  better 
than  to  begin  by  irritating  the  taxpayer.  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
paid  an  income  tax  under  the  Civil  War  measure,  and  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  existence  of  that  ta?^  the 
forms  for  making  returns,  etc.,  were  very  much  simplified. 

Please  permit  me  to  mention  one  or  two  itejns: 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  papers  that  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  rent  paid  for  a  dwelling,  thus  putting  a  tenant  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  a  person  who  owns  the  house  he  lives  in.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  rent  paid  would  be  returned  and  taxed  in  the  income 
of  the  landlord,  and  if  the  tenant  does  not  get  a  corresponding  allow- 
Bnce  that  the  same  sum  is  taxed  twice. 

The  saxne  remark  appUes  to  the  dividends  upon  the  stock  of  corpo- 
rations. If  the  corporation  is  taxed  upon  its  earnings,  the  stock- 
holder receives  the  dividend  out  of  a  sum  upon  which  the  tax  has  been 
paid. 
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Again,  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  no  exemption  would  be  allowed  to 
a  married  woman  upon  her  income  if  the  exemption  of  $4,000  had 
already  been  allowed  to  her  husband.  If  the  married  woman  has 
a  separate  estate  and  would  be  entitled  to  the  exemption  if  unmarried, 
I  thmk  this  provision,  if  it  is  in  the  bill,  would  not  hold.  Certainlr 
the  courts  would  not  uphold  a  provision  which  increased  a  woman  s 
taxes  merely  because  she  married. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  also  of  the  administrative  methods 
provided  for  ascertaining  the  customs  duties.  I  trust  that  these  are 
not  well  grounded,  for  as  I  remarked  above,  vexatious  methods  of 
enforcement  will  do  more  to  make  a  tax  unpopular  than  the  amount 
of  the  tax  itself. 

These  remarks  as  to  customs  duties  apply  to  rules  imposed  upoD 
importers  of  foreign  goods  for  sale.  They  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  case  of  the  personal  traveler  or  tourist.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  evade  the  customs  duties  will  do  it  anyhow,  in  spite  of  the  ri'xor  of 
the  investigation,  which  of  itself  invites  evasion.  I  have  mvself 
traveled  through  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  where,  at  each 
frontier,  my  word  as  to  dutiable  articles  was  accepted  without  queer 
tion.  It  is  only  when  a  traveler,  whether  he  be  an  American  citizen 
or  an  alien,  arnves  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  that  he  is  subjected 
to  an  insulting  treatment  which  is  offered  nowhere  in  Europe. 


HBTSOPOUTAN  LIFE  mSXTRANCE  CO.,  BT  JOHN  B.  HBGBMAK,  FBI8I- 

DENT,  AND  MOBQAN  J.  O'BBIEN,  COXTNSBL. 

New  Yobk,  June  11 ,  191S, 
Hon.  FuBNiFoij)  M.  Simmons, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washingtonf  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  take  the  liberty  of  calling  vour  attention  to  a  fea- 
ture of  the  income-tax  section  of  the  tariff  oiU,  in  order  to  prevent 
what  we  feel  certain  was  not  intended,  viz,  an  injustice  to  jnaoj 
millions  of  our  laboring  people  and  wa^^e  earners  and  members  of 
their  families  who  have  industrial  life  insurance  policies. 

As  at  present  framed,  it  might  be  construed  as  permitting  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  on  bonuses  allowed  on  such  poUcies.  and  it  is  to  prevent 
such  an  injustice  that  we  presume  to  give  you  the  facts,  and  what  wf 
conceive  to  be  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

The  courts  have  decided  that  dividends  on  life  insurance  poliri"> 
allowed  in  reduction  of  premiums  are  not  income  and  art's  th^p^'^ 
not  subject  to  taxation.  Judge  Cross,  of  the  Un'tod  States  Distr.ct 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hold,  in  the  case  of  the  Mutiial 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Herman  C.  H.  Horold,  colloclor  «>f 
internal  revenue,  that  in  the  case  of  mutual  life  insurance  compani<-^ 
when  the  actual  cost  of  insurance  was  determined  and  the  excess os^t 
what  the  policyholder  had  paid  in  premiums  was  returned  to  bim. 
was  in  no  real  sense  a  dividend. 

It  operates,  as  alre^y  stated,  merely  to  abate  or  reduce  the  atipuUird  pivoiiuc 
called  for  by  the  contract  of  insurance,  to  the  extent  and  for  the  reawn  that  it  otf  t-**^ 
determined  by  experience  that  the  policyholder  paid  for  his  insurance  during  ih^  (^ 
ceding  year  more  than  it  actually  cost  the  company  to  carry  the  risk.  This  ^^<y* 
payment  represents  not  profits  or  receipts  but  an  overpayment,  because  being  eatit^^* 
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|o  his  iiiBuraiice  at  cost  and  having  paid  more  than  it  coot,  he  is  equitably  entitled 
to  have  such  excesa  applied  for  his  benefit. 

In  mutual  companies  the  policyholders  are  entitled  by  right  to 
havo  the  excess  of  premiums  paid  returned  to  them,  but  wnere  a 
stock  company,  issuing  nonparticipating  policies  exclusively,  makes 
a  reduction  in  the  premiums  of  policyholaers,  it  is  a  concession  and 
not  a  right.     It  is  a  bonus  and  not  a  dividend.     This  is  our  case. 

Mm  are  resorting  to  life  insurance  for  the  protection  of  their 
families  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  of  America  take  the  load  in  the  volume  of  business 
writt4»n  and  in   force.    Now   that  tontine  insurance  is  practically 
prohibited  throughout  the  country,  the  mutual  companies  are  com- 
pleting with  each  other  as  to  the  largest  annual  dividends  paid  to 
policyholders.     This  is  an  effort    to  reduce    the  cost.     Companies 
writing  nonparticipating  business  fix  their  premium  rates  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  security,  and  a  considerable  volume  of 
such  business  is  written  with  an  exceedingly  small  loading  or  margin 
on  the  net  premiums.     It  is,  however,  to  industrial  insurance  that 
we  desire  specially  to  call  attention.     In  the  three  largest  companies 
transacting  this  form  of  business,  namely,  the  Metropolitan,  Pru- 
dential, and  John  Hancock,  there  were  24,376,072  industrial  policies 
in  force  at  the  end  of  1912.    This  represents  in  number  one-quarter 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States.    The  other  industrial  com- 
panif  s  scattered  throughout  the  country  probably  have  in  the  aggre- 
gate 2,000,000  additional  policies  in  force.     These  policies  are  written 
for  small  amounts,  the  average  not  exceeding  $150,  at  an  average 
weekly  premium  of  about  10  cents.     It  is  specially  adapted  to  tne 
nt  eds  ol  the  industrial  classes.     The  premiums  are  collected  from 
the   homes    of    the    insured    62    times    a    year.      The    companies 
transacting  this  form  of  business  are  evidently  meeting  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  for  the  volume  of  business  increases  materially  each 
year.    The  Metropolitan  endeavors  to  transact  the  business  so  as  to 
meet  the  approval  of   its  policyholders  and   the  public  generally. 
Jt  has  no  body  of  stockholders  who  can  grow  rich  out  of  tne  profits 
of  the  business.    The  capital  stock  of   the  company  is  limited  to 
$2,000,000,  and  the  dividend  to  stockholders  is  limited  to  7  per  cent, 
or  $1 40,000  a  year.    The  interest  on  the  surplus  funds  of  the  company 
earns  this  sum  many  times  over,  without  taking  into  account  what 
<he  capital  itself  earns.    The  company  has  no  desire  to  accumulate 
a  large  surplus  fund,  and  its  practice  for  many  years  has  been  to 
return,  in  tne  form  of  bonuses  on  industrial  j)olicies,  practically  aU 
the  surj>lus  over  and  above  10  per  cent,  which  was  cieemed  a  wise 
reservation.    During  the  last  19  years  bonuses  and  concessions  have 
been  paid  or  credited  to  industrial  policyholders,  over  and  above  any 
obligations  expressed  or  implied  in  their  policies,  to  the  amount  of 
$352367,293.32,  and  over  $6,000,000  have  been  set  apart  for  bonuses 
during  the  current  year. 

The  temporary  overpayments  received  from  policyholders  ought 
not  to  be  taxed.  They  represent  the  people  from  whose  shouloers 
it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  burden  of  taxation.  If  the  profits  earned 
were  to  be  paid  to  stockholders  we  would  not  raise  any  objection  to 
the  tax,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  such  a  tax  must  reduce  the  benefits 
on  those  policies. 
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The  following  schedule  will  show  the  apportionment  of  bonuses 
by  the  Metropolitan  for  the  abatement  of  premiums  on  industrial 
policies  during  the  year  1913: 

On  28,735  policies,  premiums  abated  for  52  weeks. 
On  55,511  policies,  premiums  abated  for  26  weeks. 
On  286,020  policies,  premiums  abated  for  20  weeks. 
On  638,824  policies,  premiums  abated  for  15  weeks. 
On  1,038,507  policies,  premiums  abated  for  10  weeks. 
On  3,148,454  policies,  premiums  abated  for  5  weeks. 

The  sum  by  which  industrial  premiunis  will  be  reduced  this  year 
under  the  foregoing  is  $4,000,000,  and  the  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  this 
sum  is  $40,000,  which  of  course  depletes  the  fund  from  which  bonu.»»to 
on  industrial  policies  are  paid.  In  other  words,  the  insurance  of  tlie 
laboring  classes  of  the  country  is  taxed,  while  iratemal  insurance  is 
exempt.  We  do  not  believe  that  Congress  means  to  impose  any  Ui 
on  the  insurance  which  the  poor  man  carries. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  has  been  appropriated  this  year 
$2,000,000  as  mortuary  bonuses,  which  increase  the  amount  of  claims 
paid  at  death  from  5  to  30  per  cent,  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
msurance.  These  mortuary  bonuses,  of  course,  are  in  addition  to  the 
insurance  called  for  in  the  contracts. 

The  rate  of  mortality  on  the  lives  insured  in  this  branch  of  the 
business  is  normally  high.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  industrial  classes  during  the 
f)ast  20  years,  but  it  is  still  much  higher  than  among  those  taking  out 
arger  amounts  of  insurance.  This  higher  rate  of  mortality  calls  for 
a  higher  charge  than  premiums  computed  on  other  tables  of  mortality 
where  the  rate  is  lower.  The  house-to-house  canvassing,  the  house- 
to-house  collection  of  premiums  62  times  a  year,  the  manifold 
home  office  and  district  office  accounts,  involving  millions  of  traa*-- 
actions  yearly,  necessarily  involve  a  relatively  high  expense  ard 
require  a  heavy  loading  on  the  net  premium.  The  aggregate  g^o^s 
yearly  premium  for  $10,000  industrial  life  insurance  at  age  ^  is 
$378.45.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  weekly  premium  of  10  cent* 
this  would  require  about  70  industrialpolicies  to  make  up tlie $10,000. 
The  annual  premium  for  $10,000  whole  life  insurance  m  a  nonpar- 
ticipating  company,  whose  net  premium  is  loaded  10  per  cent,  wouU 
be  $219.01.  The  average  rate  lor  taxation  among  the  States  at  U»e 
present  time  is  about  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  premiums  receiv«i. 
This  rate  of  taxation  on  the  premium  for  the  ordinary  nonpaitvi- 
pating  policy  would  be  $4.38  and  on  the  industrial  premiums  for  lit 
same  amount  of  insurance  $7.57.  The  difference  is  $3.19  at^ 
represents  an  increase  in  taxation  on  $10,000  industrial  insuram^ 
of  about  73  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  like  amount  of  ordiDa7 
insurance.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  gn»>? 
premiums  stipulated  in  the  contracts. 

Whenever  increased  governmental  expenses  require  an  incrpa5?  i-- 
taxes  the  problem  is  to^d  the  best  and  easiest  method,  that  will  n:: 
directly  touch  the  poor  man,  and  so  we  have  the  corporation  tax. 
inheritance  tax,  income  tax,  business  tax,  franchise  tax,  excise  tax 
premium  tax,  profit  tax,  and  other  special  forms  of  taxation.  TLc 
State  has  gone  further  than  this.  It  has  estaVlished  dispensaries 
where  the  poor  in  sickness  may  have  free  consultation  and  medicines 
It  has  provided  free  beds  in  its  hospitals  lor  those  who  are  unalle  t" 
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pny.  It  haA  in  recent  years  taken  up  the  battle  against  tuberculosis 
and  established  sanatoria  for  the  care  of  those  suffering  from  the 
"white  plague." 

Any  instrumentalitv  which  is  an  aid  to  the  State  in  this  direction 
should  receive  not  only  the  moral  but  also  the  financial  aid  of  the 
Slate. 

The  report  of  the  Conservation  Commission  submitted  to  President 
Roosevelt  Januaiy  22, 1909,  says:  "Since  the  greatest  of  our  nationeJ 
assets  is  the  beaJtJi  and  vi^or  of  the  American  people,  our  efficiency 
must  depend  on  national  vitality  even  more  than  on  the  resources  of 
the  minerals,  lands,  forests,  and  waters."  The  Metropolitan  is  engaged 
actively  in  tbeconservationof  "national  vitality" — it  has  an  extensive 
nursing  system. 

This  nursing  system  of  the  company  is  a  most  interesting  branch 
of  its  welfare  work.  In  industrial  insurance,  as  is  well  known,  pre- 
miums are  collected  at  the  homes  of  the  insured.  In  the  working  out 
of  the  nursing  system  the  agents  are  instructed  to  report  immediately 
any  case  of  sickness  among  policyholders.  The  poucyholders  them- 
selves are  furnished  with  cards  ready  for  mailing  to  the  district  office 
in  case  of  sickness.  Either  by  the  mailing  oi  this  card  or  bj-  message 
from  the  agent  the  nursing  organization  gets  immediate  notice  of 
sickness,  and  a  trained  nurse  is  sent  to  the  bedside.  If  the  sickness  be 
at  all  serious,  and  no  physician  Ls  in  attendance,  the  nurse's  duty  is  to 
insist  upon  the  family  employing  a  physician,  or  getting  a  jpublic 
physician  in  case  of  inability  to  pay.  Then  the  nurse  places  herself  > 
under  the  direction  of  the  attending  physician  and  gives  such  atten- 
tion to  the  patient  as  the  physician  in  char^^e  of  the  case  requires. 
Sometimes  this  attention  consists  of  daiiy  visits,  making  the  patient 
comfortable,  and  giving  directions  about  the  care  and  medicine;  in 
some  cases,  where  the  olsease  is  midignant  or  serious,  a  special  nurse 
b  'n  attendance  as  long  as  necessity  requires.  No  charge  for  this 
service  is  made,  directly  or  indirectly. 

We  have  issued  four  and  a  half  millions  of  illustrated  pamphlets 
describing  consumption,  the  means  of  its  prevention,  the  methods  of 
its  amelioration  and  cure.  The  text  is  plainly  written  in  language 
easily  tmderstood,  and  the  illustrations  are  apt  and  instructive. 
These  pamphlets  have  been  circulated  among  our  policyholders. 
Lists  of  sanatoria  where  tuberculosis  may  be  treated  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  our  superintendents  for  the  information  of  policyholders. 
Then  followed  the  issue  of  a  new  pamphlet  showing  how  the  open-air 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  can  be  maae  available  to  policyholders  of 
moderate  and  even  poor  circumstances.  T'his  was  designed  to  be 
sent  to  those  affected  with  the  disease,  and  130,000  copies  have  been 
issued.  By  text  and  illustration  it  shows  how  a  room,  even  in  a 
tenement  house,  can  be  made  suitable  for  the  care  of  a  tuberculous 
patient  by  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  at  the  window  which 
will  enable  the  patient  to  sleep  with  his  head  in  the  open  air  and  yet 
protect  the  inmate  from  cold.  It  describes  how,  at  a  very  small 
expense,  shacks  may  be  built  on  comers  of  piazzas  or  in  yards  of 
those  policyholders  who  are  not  confined  to  city  houses.  The  com- 
pany has  become  affiliated  with  various  antituberculosis  societies  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  with  societies  for  the  extension  of  child  wel- 
fare.    In  two  cities  the  agents  of  the  company  have  been  active  in 
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distributing  ballots  to  policyholders  for  voting  for  municipal  sanatoria 
where  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  and  the  company  has 
received  the  thanks  of  the  authorities  tor  the  effective  work  done  by 
these  agents. 

The  nursing  system  referred  to  above  is  well  established  in  mo^t 
of  the  cities  where  the  company  transacts  business,  and  is  of  vert 
practicable  benefit  to  the  industrial  classes.  'J  he  number  of  visits 
made  in  1912,  wholly  free  of  expense  to  the  policyholder,  was  but  a 
little  short  of  a  million,  and  the  cost  to  the  company  was  $459,064.14. 
For  1913  the  figures  will  be  even  greater,  as  the  area  of  this  beneficent 
work  is  constantly  enlarging.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  SI 2,904. 1 1 
expended  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  and  $50,186.04  u 
general  welfare  work.  Inese  expenditures  were  altogether  outside 
of  the  amoimt  disbursed  for  sick,  disabled,  and  inactive  agents  and 
clerks  of  the  company.  All  this  work  is  an  evidence  that  the  busi- 
ness is  not  conducted  for  profit,  but  for  the  amount  of  good  that  can 
be  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  policyholders,  and  it  warrants  our 

Jdea  that  policies  of  insurance  issued  on  the  industrial  plan  be  exempt 
rom  the  provisions  of  the  income  tax. 

It  has  Deen  freouently  annoimced  from  the  platform  by  public 
speakers  that  the  MetropoUtan  is  not  simply  a  life  insurance  cods* 
pany,  but  a  great  pubUc  beneficence.  There  is  now  in  process  of 
erection  at  Mount  McGregor,  at  the  company's  expense  (some  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars),  a  sanatonum  for  tne  care  of  its  sick 
and  disabled  employees.  This  sanatorium  is  desimed  to  be  a  model 
for  all  those  who  seek  to  perform  similar  service  the  world  over. 

Tbe  liabilities  of  the  industrial  branch  increased  during  the  thriv 
vears  ending  December  31,  1912,  by  $57,432,368.77.  It  would  not 
have  been  considered  ultraconservative  to  have  added  to  the  suryJus 
10  per  cent  of  this  amount,  or  $5,743,236.88,  as  additional  protection 
for  policyholders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industrial  surplus  during 
the  three  years  decreased  $132,341.56,  which  is  as  clear  a  demonstra- 
tion  as  can  be  given  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  charge* 
industrial  policyholders  as  near  as  may  be  the  actual  cost. 

This  is  accomplished  this  year  by  using  what  otherwise  woul«l  2*'- 
into  profits  a  sum  sufficient  to  reduce  the  premiums  payable  by 
S  1.000,000  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  death  benefits  over  ihct^ 
<tuaranteod  in  the  contracts  by  $2,000,000. 

If  this  $6,000,000,  which  the  Metropolitan  thus  returns  tlus  year  to 
industrial  policyholders  or  their  beneficiaries,  is  to  be  subject  to  a  tai 
of  1  per  cent  it  will  mean  $60,000  which  would  have  to  be  paid  bv  thtr 
working  people  who  are  insured  in  the  Metropolitan,  and  this  for  a 
single  year's  operations.  We  believe  that  if  the  Members  of  Congr**^ 
understood  the  situation  they  would  at  least  exempt  industrial  bonu:><?* 
from  the  operation  of  the  bdl. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  we  respectfully  submit  that  it^ 
bonuses  paid  on  industrial  policies  should  be  exempt  from  the  tax 
proposed,  and  that  in  House  bill  No.  3321,  paragraph  G,  pap?  !•"»». 
line  6,  after  the  word  ''contracts,''  the  following  should  be  inswt^xi 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  require  life  in^raiic^ 
companies  to  pay  the  tax  herein  imposed  on  bonuses  paid  on  industrial  polici»  ^' 
on  the  weekly  premium  payment  plan. 
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FBDEBAI.  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  AMERICAN  BANBXBS'  ASSOCIATION. 
BY  THOMAS  B.  PATQN,  6  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  TOBX. 

[Memorandam  on  behalf  of  Federal  legislative  committee,  American  Bankers'  Association.] 

The  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate: 

Supplementing  the  oral  statement  made  at  the  hearing,  May  27, 
before  a  special  committee  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  at  which 

{permission  was  given  to  file  a  memorandum  upon  the  subject,  the 
ollowing  is  presented: 

There  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
H.  R.  3321,  an  act  to  reduce  tariff  duties  and  to  provide  revenue,  etc., 
which  t^assed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  8,  1913,  section  2 
of  whicn  relates  to  income  tax  on  individuals  and  corporations. 

The  general  plan  of  taxation  upon  individuals  is  by  imposition  of 
a  normal  tax  oi  1  per  cent  upon  net  income  over  $4,000  after  making 
specified  deductions  and  an  additional  tax  of  1,  2,  and  3  per  cent 
upon  net  incomes  exceeding  $20,000,  $50,000,  and  $100,000,  respec- 
tively; and  personal  returns  are  required,  with  penalty  for  noncom- 
pliance, by  everyone  having  a  net  income  of  $3,500  or  over,  including 
guardians^  trustees,  and  all  fiduciaries,  with  reference  to  net  income 
of  beneficiaries  coming  under  their  control  and  management. 

TAX    COLLECTION    AT    SOX7BOE    ON    FIXED    ANNUAL    INGOME    OP    INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

But  in  aid  of  the  collection  of  the  tax  upon  individuals,  as  distin- 
guished from  corporations,  the  proposed  act  goes  beyond  the  require- 
ment of  personal  return  and  payment  and,  with  reference  to  the 
normal  tax  upon  fixed  or  determinable  annual  income  of  individuals, 
as  distinguisned  from  that  which  is  uncertain,  indefinite,  or  irregular 
in  amount  or  time  of  accrual,  imposes  duties  of  return,  collection, 
and  payment  at  the  source  upon  persons  and  corporations  having 
control,  receipt,  disposal,  or  payment  of  such  income  which,  in  view 
of  business  conditions,  deserve  serious  consideration  as  to  their  prac- 
ticability and  necessity  before  final  enactment  into  law.  In  this 
relation  the  proposed  act,  after  providing  for  personal  and  fiduciary 
returns  on  or  before  March  1  eacJi  year,  covering  the  preceding  year, 
to  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  person  or  fiduciary  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  if  a  nonresident,  in  the  place 
where  his  principal  business  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States, 
requires — 

(1)  All  persons,  corporations,  etc.,  in  whatever  capacity  acting, 
having  control,  receipt,  disposition,  or  payment  of  fixe  a  or  determin- 
able annual  income  of  another  person  subject  to  tax,  to  make  and 
render  in  his  behalf  a  separate  and  distinct  return  of  his  income, 
excluding  dividends  from  which  the  normal  tax  has  been  withheld, 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  such  person,  etc.;  provided  no  return 
of  income  not  exceeding  $3,500  is  required.  The  bill  provides  for 
verification  of  return,  increase  of  amount  by  collector,  the  making  and 
notification  of  assessments  on  or  before  June  1  each  year,  and  pay- 
ment on  or  before  June  30. 

(2)  All  persons,  corporations,  etc.,  as  above,  including  lessees  or 
mortgagors  of  real  or  personal  property,  fiduciaries,  employers,  etc., 
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having  control;  receipt,  custody,  disposition ,  or  payment  of  fixed  or 
determinable  annual  income  ot  another  person  exceeding  $4,I/(XJ, 
other  than  dividends,  who  are  required  to  make  return  in  oehalf  of 
another  as  provided  herein,  are  required  to  deduct  and  withhold  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  normal  tax  and  to  pay  the  tax  to  the  author- 
ized Government  officer,  and  they  are  personailj^  liable  for  the  tax. 

(3)  The  person  whose  tax  is  withheld  or  naid,  or  to  be  paid,  at 
source  as  aforesaid,  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  $4,000  exemption 
except  by  an  application  for  refund  of  the  tax,  imless  not  less  than  30 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  return  is  due  he  files  an  aJBidavit 
claimmg  the  benefit  of  such  exemption  with  the  person  required  to 
withhold  and  pay;  nor  does  he  get  the  benefit  of  the  deductions 
allowed,  in  computing  net  income,  unless  in  the  same  time  limit  hi* 
either  files  with  the  person  required  to  withhold  and  pay  a  true  and 
correct  return  of  his  annual  mcome  from  all  sources  and  also  the 
deductions  asked  for  or  makes  application  for  the  deductions  to  tii« 
collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  return  is  made  or  to  be  made. 
The  affidavit  and  the  return  when  filed  as  above  become  part  of  the 
return  of  the  person  who  withholds  and  pays. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  normal  tax  ''shall  be  deducted  and  withheld 
from  fixed  and  determinable  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  derived 
from  interest  upon  bonds^  mortgages,  or  otner  indebtedness  of  coqio- 
rations,  joint  stock  companies  or  associations,  insurance  companl<'^, 
and  also  of  the  United  States  Government  not  now  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, whether  payable  annually  or  at  shorter  or  longer  periuii>. 
although  such  interest  does  not  amount  to  $4,000,  subject  to  the  pn>- 
visions  of  this  section  requiring  the  tax  to  be  withheld  at  the  soun*e 
and  deducted  from  annual  income." 

(5)  Likewise  the  tax  must  be  deducted  and  withheld  from  coupons, 
checks,  or  bills  of  exchange  in  payment  of  (1)  interest  on  bonds^  \i 
foreign  countries  and  upon  foreign  mortgages  or  like  obUgatior.s  r*^* 
payable  in  the  United  States,  (2)  dividends  upon  stock  or  inten»t 
upon  obligations  of  foreign  corporations,  associations,  and  insuraner 
companies  engaged  in  business  m  foreign  countries  for  or  in  behalf  uf 
any  person  subject  to  the  tax  although  such  interest  or  divider. d? 
does  not  exceed  $4,000,  by  (a)  any  banKer  or  person  who  shall  soil  of 
otherwise  realize  such  coupons,  cnecks,  or  bills  of  exchan^  not  pAT- 
able  in  the  United  States,  (b)  any  person  who  shall  obtam  pavmrnt 
not  in  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  another  of  such  dividends  and 
interest  by  means  of  coupons,  checks,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  (c)  asj 
dealer  in  coupons  who  shall  purchase  the  same  for  any  such  diridendf 
or  interest  not  payable  in  tne  United  States  otherwise  than  from  • 
banker  or  another  dealer  in  such  coupons. 

(6)  In  each  of  the  two  cases  last  aoove,  the  benefit  of  excmptioQ 
and  deduction  may  be  had  by  complying  with  the  foregoing  ftfv- 
visions. 

SEPARATE   CASES   WHERE  INCOME  OVER   AND   UNDER    $4,000. 

Briefly  analyzed,  the  requirenients  upon  persons  and  corporations 
in  whatever  capacity  acting,  having  control,  receipt,  disposal,  or  pay- 
ment of  the  fixed  annual  income  ofan  individual,  may  be  subdivitit^ 
into  those 

(1)  Applying  to  all  fixed  annual  income  exceeding  $4,000  other  than  diWdend«v' 
capital  stock  or  derived  from  the  net  earnings  of  corporations  and  }oint-«tock  coinp«&i<« 

or  associations  subject  to  like  tax. 
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(2)  Applying  specially  to  fixed  annual  income  derived  from  intereet  upon  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  indebtedness  of  corporations,  joint-stock  companies  or  associa- 
tions, insurance  companies,  and  also  of  the  United  States  Government  not  now  exempt 
from  taxation,  whether  payable  annually  or  at  shorter  or  longer  periods,  although  such 
interest  does  not  exceed  $4,000;  also,  irrespective  of  amoimt,  to  mterest  and  dividends 
upon  foreign  securities. 

BURDENSOME    DUTIES    AND    HARDSHIP    WHERE    INCOME    OVER     14,000. 

In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  duty  is  to  make  separate  and  distinct 
return  where  the  income  exceeds  $3,500  and  to  deauct,  withhold,  and 
pay  the  tax  where  the  income  exceeds  $4,000,  with  personal  liability 
therefor.  Also  to  receive  on  file,  if  tendered,  an  affidavit  of  exemp- 
tion of  $4,000  and  a  return  of  entire  income  of  the  individual,  which 
are  necessary  if  he  desires  the  benefit  of  exemption  and  deductions, 
making  these  part  of  the  return,  unless  such  individual,  where  exempt, 
chooses  the  alternative  of  application  for  refund  of  the  tax. 

In  operation  this  would  mean  that  the  lessee  paying  annual  rental, 
the  employer  annual  salary,  or  the  mortgagor  annual  interest,  exceed- 
ing $4,000,  to  any  individual  would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing return,  and  deducting  and  paying  to  the  collector  of  his  district 
1  per  cent  of  the  excess.  True,  the  payor  might  rely  on  an  affidavit 
of  exemption  and  return,  filed  with  him,  and  pay  over  the  deducted 
amount  to  the  individual,  but  if,  in  any  case,  these  documents  were 
false  there  would  be  a  personal  liability.  In  cases  of  joint  individual 
ownership  of  leased  property  or  of  mortgages  the  duty  of  return, 
deduction,  and  payment  would  be  more  complicated,  especially  if 
some  of  the  individual  owners  were  exempt  and  others  not.  These 
duties  would  in  many  cases  be  burdensome. 

From  the  standpomt  of  the  individual  there  would  also  seem  some 
hardship.  An  employee  receiving  an  apparently  taxable  salary,  but 
in  realty  exempt,  would  be  compelled-  to  disclose  his  private  affairt 
to  his  employer,  or  else  suffer  him  to  pay  the  tax  and  be  deprived  os 
the  amount  until  the  granting  of  an  application  for  refund.  A  landf 
lord,  exempt  or  not,  might  suner  loss  of  a  tax  deducted  by  his  tenant- 
who  became  insolvent  and  failed  to  pay  it  to  the  Government. 
Although  the  deductor  is  collector  for  the  Government,  the  bill  makes 
no  provision  for  indemnity  of  those  individuals  whose  taxes  have  been 
witiiheld  at  source  and  dissipated.  Again,  by  contract,  rent  in  excess 
of  the  exemption  might  be  payable  early  in  a  given  year,  while  the 
benefit  of  the  amount  deducted  would  be  withheld  from  the  individual 
landlord  imtil  after  the  close  of  the  year  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  return  to  his  tenant  of  income  from  all 
sources  during  the  year  and  entitled,  by  the  showing  made,  to  free- 
dom from  the  tax.  These  are  suggestive  of  some  of  the  hardships  to 
the  individual  from  the  operation  of  such  a  law. 

BEQUIREMENTS    THOUGH    INCOME    FROM    INTEREST    ON    BONDS,    ETC., 

LESS   THAN    $4,000. 

But  it  is  the  second  class  of  requirements  which  give  the  banker 
more  concern.  Here,  following  the  provision  that  all  persons,  cor- 
porations, etc.,  in  whatever  capacity  acting — 

Imviiig  control,  receipt,  custody,  disposal,  or  payment  of  interest    *    *    *    and  in- 
c<nne  of  another  person,  exceeding  ^,000  for  any  taxable  year    *    *    *    who  are  re- 
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quired  to  make  a  reti!fn  in  behalf  of  another,  as  provided  herein  *  *  *  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  deduct  and  withhold  *  *  ♦  the  normal  tax  *  *  ' 
and  shall  pay  to  the  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  authorized  to  receive  the 
same,  ana  they  are  each  hereby  made  j^ersonally  liable  for  such  tax. 

And  the  further  provision  as  to  how  the  person  taxed  may  obtain 
the  benefit  of  exemption  and  deduction,  or  refund,  comes  the  proviso: 

Provided,  That  the  amovnt  of  the  normal  tax  hereinbefore  imposed  shall  be  de- 
ducted and  withheld  from  fixed  and  determinable  ann  al  gains*  profits,  and  incumt 
derived  from  interest  \  pm  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  indebtedness  of  corporatir»n* 
*  *  *  whether  payable  ann^'ally  or  at  longer  or  shorter  periods,  although  5urh 
interest  does  not  amount  to  $4,000,  subject  to  the  provisions  ot  this  section  reqvirins 
the  tax  to  be  withheld  at  the  source  and  deducted  from  annual  income  [with  a  farther 
provision  as  to  deduction  of  interest  and  dividends  on  foreign  securities],  but  in  fekh 
case  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  and  the  deduction  allowable  under  thiF  section  ma> 
be  had  by  complying  with  the  foregoing  y  revisions  of  this  paragraph. 

IMPRACTICABILITY,    INDEFINITENESS    AND   INJUSTICE   OF   APPUCATION 

TO   INTEREST   COUPONS. 

The  chief  point  of  concern  is  the  application  of  the  above  proviso 
in  its  relation  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  banks  which  are 
the  agents  for  collection  and  payment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollar 
of  interest  coupons  every  year. 

The  provision  is  not  limited  to  registered  bonds,  which  constitute 
probably  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  bond  issue  and  the  owners 
to  whom  the  interest  is  payable  being  shown  on  the  face  of  the  bond. 
but  it  appUes  to  the  great  volume  of  coupon  bonds,  nothing  on  the 
face  of  either  bond  or  coupon  showing  ownership,  the  coupon  m  many 
cases  passing  from  one  holder  to  another  as  currency.  Upon  what 
banks  in  the  chain  of  those  collecting  and  paying  coupons  wiD  the 
prescribed  duties  fall,  what  will  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  (iuti^^ 
and  responsibiUties  of  each,  and  how  will  it  be  possible  to  know  who 
are  the  owners  subject  to  deduction  or  otherwise  of  this  great  mass 
of  current-bearer  paper  are  some  of  the  troublesome  questions  which 
the  language  of  the  biU  presents. 

Prior  to  date  of  maturity  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  a? 
well  as  other  months,  the  owners  of  coupon  bonds  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  detach  the  coupons,  deposit  them  in  local  banks  for  cre<iit  or 
collection;  from  these  banks  they  will  go  to  some  city  oorrespomlent 
from  thence,  probably,  to  a  bank  in  the  city  where  payable,  and  bj 
that  bank  will  be  presented  for  payment,  over  counter  or  throti?b 
clearing  house,  to  the  bank  in  which  the  debtor  corporation  has  de- 
posited funds  to  pay  its  maturing  coupons.  In  this  process  there  i? 
no  identification  of  the  owner  at  the  starting  point  witn  the  particular 
coupons  which  belong  to  him.  A,  in  Kansas,  may  own  10,  B,  m 
Iowa,  20,  and  C,  in  Illinois,  50  coupons  of  a  railroad  company  mi- 
turing  July  1  and  payable  at  a  bank  in  New  York.  These  will  br 
deposited  m  their  respective  local  banks  and  may  each  go  to  the  samt* 
bank  in  Chicago  with  thousands  of  other  coupons  from  other  bank? 
payable  by  the  same  and  other  corporations  in  New  York  on  Julj  1 
The  Chicago  bank  will  send  the  total  amount  in  block,  to  its  Ne^ 
York  correspondent,  and  when  paid  the  proceeds  will  be  creilit^i 
to  the  Chicago  bank  and  remitted  or  otherwise  accounted  for.  Neither 
the  Chicago  nor  the  New  York  bank  will  know  that  certain  particuUr 
coupons,  when  originally  deposited,  belonged  to  A,  B,  ana  C,  or  !•' 
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any  one  of  many  thousands  other  owners.  This  very  crudely  and 
not  at  all  perfectly  describes  some  of  the  ways  in  which  coupons  are 
collected,  out  is  probably  sufficient  to  indicate  that  banlcs  which 
collect  and  pay  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  coupons  do  not,  except 
to  a  small  extent  at  local  poiats,  know  the  original  owners  for  whom 
such  coupons  are  handled.  Before  getting  mto  banking  channels 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  coupons  circulate  after  they  are  cut 
from  bonds  and  before  final  redemption.  A  country  merchant,  for 
example,  coming  to  town  may  tender  one  or  two  coupons  to  his  city 
creditor  in  payment  of  his  bill,  or  the  owner  or  holder  may  procure 
cash  for  a  coupon  over  the  counter  of  some  banker  in  many  cases 
about  as  freely  as  if  he  were  procuring  change  for  a  $50  note.  In 
fact,  coupons  before  their  maturity,  are  freely  negotiable  and  can 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  the  same  as  currency,  so  that  the  one  in  pos- 
session would  be  prima  facie  the  owner.  The  negotiable  instruments 
act  in  certain  States  (New  York,  Ohio,  and  Kansas)  recognizes  this, 
by  providing  a  method  by  which  the  owner  or  holder  may  make  the 
interest  coupon  nonnegotiable  and  thus  protect  himself  from  loss  by 
subscribing  nis  name  to  a  statement  indorsed  thereon  that  the  coupon 
is  his  property;  but  this  is  not  obligatory  and  under  present  conditions 
it  would  seem  about  as  impossible  for  banks  to  Know  the  original 
owners  of  coupons  which  they  collect  and  pay  as  to  know  the  original 
ownership  of  packages  of  currency  receivecl  by  them  after  passage 
through  several  hands. 

Now,  the  proposed  act  apparently  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  banks 
having  **  control,  receipt,  disposal,  custody,  or  payment  of  income 
of  a  person  derived  from  annual  interest  on  bonds,  namely,  coupons, 
though  less  than  $4,000,  to  deduct  and  withhold  the  normal  tax. 
Whether  the  duty  extends  to  also  making  a  return  and  paying  the 
tax,  with  personal  liability  therefor,  does  not  seem  clear.  The  ex- 
pressed duty  is  to  deduct  and  withhold  **  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  requiring  the  tax  to  be  withheld  at  the  source  and 
deducted  from  annual  income;''  and,  if  I  correctly  understand  the 
statement  of  the  author  of  the  bill,  this  was  intended  to  make  applica- 
ble all  the  previous  provisions  as  to  return,  withholding,  and  payment, 
and  in  case  of  the  return,  constitute  an  exception  to  the  $3,500 
m'lnimum  requirement.  But,  however,  this  may  be  construed  and 
whatever  the  extent  of  the  requirement,  it  is  respectfully  submitted 
that  it  should  be  amended  or  reframed  with  a  view  to  certainty, 
definiteness,  and  practicability.  In  the  first  place,  only  one  deduc- 
tion and  withholaing  is  aimed  at,  and  this  doubtless  by  the  debtor 
corporation  or  its  paying  agent  at  source,  and  if  this  feature  is  to  be 
retained,  the  bill  snould  clearly  so  specify  and  remove  from  all  other 
banks  and  handlers  of  coupons  a  duplication  of  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  uncertain  nature  and  extent.  Again,  as  the  requirement 
of  deduction  and  withholding  of  the  normal  tax  is  limited  to  the  in- 
come of  an  individual  and  would  not  extend  to  a  corporation  owner 
or  a  foreign  investor  not  subject  to  tax,  and  as  it  is  impossible,  under 
present  conditions,  for  the  payer  to  know  as  to  the  ownership  of 
presented  coupons,  it  would  be  necessarv  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  that  each  coupon  or  batcli  of  coupons  be  identified 
as  to  ownership  by  affidavit,  or  tagged  or  ticketed  with 
satisfactory  proof  thereof,  that  the  payer  might  know  which  could 
be  safely  paid  without  deduction;   or  else,  the  payer  must  deduct 
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1  per  cent  from  all  coupons,  leaving  to  subsequent  adjustment  the 
right  to  the  deducted  amount  as  between  owner  and  Government. 
In  either  event,  the  resultant  trouble  and  expense  to  the  payer  or 
the  paying  agent  would  be  enormous,  as  it  would  entail  the  keeping 
of  separate  accoimts  for  each  deduction  and  a  lai^ely  increase^] 
clerical  force.  Each  owner  from  whose  interest  coupon  the  normal 
t-ax  is  deducted  is  given  the  right  to  file  with  the  person  deducting  m 
affidavit  of  $4,000  exemption  and  also  a  return  of  all  his  income 
in  order  to  show  right  to  payment  without  deduction.  An  affidavit 
of  exemption  might  accompany  a  presented  coupon,  but  a  retuni 
of  income  by  the  owner  of  a  coupon  payable  in  January  could  no» 
be  made  until  the  close  of  the  year.  Furthermore,  fixmdreds  uf 
thousands  of  dollars  of  coupons  are  owned  in  lots  of  one,  two,  or  a 
dozen  or  more,  by  small  investors  whose  entire  net  income  fall> 
far  below  the  taxable  limit,  and  in  many  such  cases  the  expense  of 
the  necessary  affidavits  would  prohibit  seeking  payment  of  tin' 
deducted  tAx.  This  would  result  in  great  injustice  to  many  holder 
of  coupons.  Again,  there  are  in  existence  many  millions  of  couponv 
payment  of  which  the  corporation  has  guaranteed  to  the  holder  frer 
of  tAx,  The  corporation  would  be  compelled  to  pay  these  coupon- 
to  the  holders  without  deduction  and  tiiere  would  be  no  incentiv*- 
to.  or  obligation  upon,  the  latter  to  supply  the  necessary  affidavit^ 
sliowing  net  income  below  the  taxable  amount.  This  would  resiili 
in  severe  loss  to  the  payer  corporations  who,  imder  the  law,  would  be 
ci^mpoUod  to  deduct  and  pay  the  normal  tax,  in  the  absence  ol 
prx^ved  exemption. 

SUGGESTED  CHAXGES  AS  TO  INTEREST  COUPONS. 

Those  considerations,  roughly  stated,  are  urged  in  favor  of "' 
Huioiulment  of  the   provisions  of  the  proposed  bill,  with  espe«u.. 
rvference  to  their  upphcation  to  interest  coupons.     It  is  respec  tf'  11*' 
submittted  tliat  iinloss  these  requirements  be  entirely  done  away  ^li- 
and  the  (lovornincnt  rely  on  personal  returns  by  coupon  holdor- 
and  this  would  seem  preferable  in  view  of  the  negotiable  chara« t«.' 
of  these  oblij^^ations  and  the  enormous  burdens  put  upon  persons  j' 
source  to  make  deduction  and  accounting  and  upon  owners  to  pro\» 
exemption  with  probably  a  final  negative  result  of  nontaxabibty  "t 
owners  of  half  the  entire  mass — the  provisions  of  the  bill  be  chanL'««' 
so  as  to  impose  duties  upon  the  payer  corporation  solely,  or  its  payi  -' 
agent,  the  bank,  and  that  all  other  handlers  of  coupons  or  t!  '-' 
proceeds  be  entirely  relieved  from  responsibiUty;  that  these  dutu- 
of  the  payer  be  confined  to  reporting  to  the  proper  Govemnio  t 
olficial  the  amounts  and  description  of  coupons  paid  and  to  wh«»:.j 
w^ithout  requirement  of  deduction;  or,  if  tno  policy  of  holding:  t'.* 
tax  at  source  before  it  is  paid  away  be  adhered  to,  tnat  some  >\>tfr 
bo  adopted  uncler  which,  without  the  necessity  of  ascertainment  • ' 
ownersiiip,  the  payer  may  deduct  and  pay  to  the  proper  Goverunu' ' 
official  the  normal  tax  upon  all  paid  coupons,  accompanied  by  tit- 
sciiptive  return,  and  be  free  from  all  subse(jueut  duties  of  adjustnu  * 
of   claims   for   exemj)tion,   wliich   properly   belong   to   Govermiu  ' 
ollicials.     In  tliis  connection  it  might  be  feasible  to  empower  l*'   • 
collectors  to  stamp  '^tax  exempt''  upon  coupons  of  such  owr.cr^  . 
their  district  as  could  prove  themselves  nontaxable  and  to  pt-n:  ' 
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pajTiient  in  full,  without  deduction,  of  all  coupons  so  stamped.  This 
would  relieve  the  small  investor  of  hmited  income  from  expense  and 
loss. 

SUGGESTED  CHANGE  AS  TO  INTEREST  ON  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

Another  matter  calls  for  correction  in  the  interest  of  certainty. 
Tiie  provision  we  have  just  been  considering  requires  the  amount  of 
the  normal  tax  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  from  fixed  annual — 

income  derived  from  interest  upon  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  indebtedness  of  cor- 
porations *  *  *  whether  payable  annually  or  at  longer  or  shorter  periods,  although 
such  interest  does  not  amount  to  $4,000. 

There  is  danger  that  this  provision  might  be  construed  to  apply 
to  ihterest  on  bank  deposits.  Such  result,  it  has  been  stated,  is  not 
intended  by  the  author  nor  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  pointed 
i>ut  that  a  bank  deposit  is  of  a  flue  tuating  and  not  fixed  amount.  But 
there  are  many  deposits  in  banks  which  are  neither  added  to  nor 
withdrawn  from  (hiring  a  year,  represented  by  pass-book  as  well  as 
by  (crtiiicate,  and  upon  which  the  interest  paid  or  credited  is  a  lixed 
annual  sum  and  it  is  not  so  certain  but  that  the  provision  as  it  stands 
woidd  be  held  appUcable  to  interest  paid  on  bank  deposits.  Such  a 
result  would  be  serious.  There  are  many  savings  banks  who  have 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  thousand  depositors,  and  the  total  of 
interest-bearing  accounts  in  savings  and  commercial  banks  of  the 
country  is  enormous.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  burdens 
which  such  a  requirement  would  impose.  It  is  therefore  urged  that 
the  bill  be  changed  in  this  respect  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  '^not 
including  interest  on,  bank  deposits"  immediately  preceding  the 
words  (p.  147,  hue  8)  *' whether  payable  annually  or  at  shorter  or 
longer  periods.' ' 

INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS   ON   FOREIGN    SECURITIES. 

Coming  to  the  requirements  that  the  tax  must  be  deducted  and 
withheld  from  coupons,  checks,  and  bias  of  exchange  in  payment  of 
interest  and  dividends  on  foreign  securities,  though  less  than  $4,000 
for  or  in  behalf  of  any  person  subject  to  the  tax  by  (a)  any  banker 
or  person  who  .sells  or  otherwise  realizes  such  instruments  not  pay- 
aide  in  the  United  States,  or  (6)  any  pferson  who  shall  obtain  payment 
thereof  not  in  the  United  States,  or  (c)  any  dealer  in  coupons  who 
shall  purchase  the  same  for  any  such  dividend  or  interest  not  pay- 
able in  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  from  a  banker  or  another 
dealer  in  such  coupons,  it  is  questional:le  whether  these  requirements 
ran  be  effectually  carried  out.  Unless  the  forei,^n  dividend  check 
indicates  its  character  on  its  face,  as  many  of  them  now  do,  it  would 
he  impossible  to  know  whether  a  check  of  a  forcic^n  corporation  was 
irivcn  in  payment  o/  a  dividend  or  lor  goods  sold  or  other  value 
received;  and  wherever  the  original  dividend  cnecks  or  interest  cou- 
pons were  collected  by  an  authorized  agent  aljroad,  as  is  now  often 
*lone,  and  deposited  in  a  foreign  account,  there  would  be  nothing 
npon  his  own  remittance  check  (Irawn  against  the  deposit  to  indicate 
to  any  purchaser  or  dealer  the  consideration  lor  wliich  given  so  as  to 
impose  any  requiienient  of  deducting  and  withholding  1  per  cent 
therefrom.  These  considerations  are  briefly  suggested  with  reference 
to  the  procticaldlity  ol  this  portion  of  the  proj)osed  bill. 
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GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

This  hurried  review  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  art 
is  necessarily  imperfect,  nor  has  there  been  opportunity,  since  its 
original  introduction  less  than  two  months  ago  and  its  passage  l<y 
the  House  on  May  8,  for  the  bankets  of  the  country  to  become  lully 
informed  of  its  provisions.  But  voicing  the  sentiments  of  bankers, 
as  far  as  I  have  bean  able  to  gather  them,  the  loiiowing  general 
suggestions  are  made : 

First.  That  the  act  should  follow  the  policy  of  the  income-tax  law 
of  1894  which,  for  lack  of  power,  was  held  unconstitutional  bv  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  discard  the  principle  of  withhc>ldin<: 
at  source,  which  ls  a  feature  ot  the  English  and  other  foreign  income- 
tax  laws  and  was  not  in  the  act  of  1894.  If  it  be  contended  that 
reliance  upon  personal  return  solely  woidd  enable  evasion  of  tax  to  a 
considerable  extent,  then  remove  the  $3,500  minimum  below  which 
return  need  not  be  made  and  require  return  under  penaltv  for  negter i 
or  falsity  from  every  citizen  or  resident  to  the  collector  oi  his  district, 
who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  determine  those  who  are  and  are  not 
taxable.  Will  not  as  great  a  tax  yieUl  be  obtained  in  this  way  as  hv 
stopf)ing  at  the  source  a  part  of  the  income  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  exempt,  with  the  resultant  loss,  delay,  trouble,  and  con- 
fusion ? 

Second.  Assuming  the  principle  of  looking  to  the  source  will  he 
maintained,  it  is  earnestly  contended  that  the  obligation  of  with- 
holding and  payment  at  source  be  abandoned  and  the  requirement  l:e 
confined  solely  to  a  return  or  stat-ement  by  the  payor  at  source  of  the 
amount  of  income  paid  and  to  whom  This  will  give  the  Ciovemraent 
the  iniorniation  that  it  needs,  relieve  the  payors  of  income  of  the 
onerous  duties  and  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  the  existing  hill 
as  gratuitous  collecting  agents  of  the  Government,  and  relieve  the 
£;reat  armv  of  individuals  whose  net  income  is  less  than  $4,000  from 
the  delay,  expense,  and  loss  which  would  necessarily  result  from  a 
stoppage  of  1  per  cent  of  their  income  at  source. 

Third.  If,  however,  the  policy  of  deducting,  witliholding,  and  j-ft*- 
nient  at  source  is  to  1  e  adhered  to,  then  the  suggestions  already  niaCi** 
as  to  amending  the  ]  ill  in  its  especial  relation  to  interest  coupons  ar  i 
interest  paj^mcnts  on  deposits  are  urged,  with  the  added  suj^resticn 
that  opportunity  he  first  given  to  experts  in  the  l)usiness  to  make 
Clear  the  existing  coupon  situation  in  all  its  phases,  that  the  tax  n:av 
be  collected  with  the  least  i)Ossible  burdens  to  payors  and  the  Wsi 
injustice  to  holHers  of  bonds  and  coupons. 

THE   CORPORATION  TAX. 

Coming  to  paragraph  G,  imposing  normal  tax  on  net  income  of  cor^ 
porations,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  provision  (p.  152,  lines  1  to  5 
allowing  deduction  from  gross  income,  in  ascertainment  of  net  income, 
of — 

(fourth)  all  sumB  paid  by  it  within  the  year  for  taxes  impocted  under  the  authori»>  * 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  government  of  any  foreign  cf<iiit\. 
as  a  condition  to  carry  on  business  therein  ~ 

be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following: 

including  all  sums  paid  by  banking  or  otiier  corporations  for  taxes  imposed  op«'r 
shareholders  on  the  value  of  their  shares  of  8to<?k  therein. 
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Under  similar  provision  of  the  present  corporation  tax  law  the 
Treasury  Department  has  ruled  that  banks  paying  taxes  assessed 
against  their  stockholders  can  not  deduct  the  amounts  so  paid  from 
gross  income.     (T.  D.  1763,  Mar.  22,  1912.) 

Corporations  generally  pay  taxes  assessed  against  their  capital  and 
property,  but  in  the  case  of  all  national  bankmg  corporations  and  of 
most  State  banking  corporations  the  taxes  are  notunposed  against 
the  banks  upon  their  capital,  but  assessed  against  the  stockholders 
upon  their  snares;  and  in  many  States  the  bank  is  compelled  to  pay 
the  tax  on  behalf  of  the  stockholders,  while  in  some  States  the  stock- 
holders pay  the  tax  themselves. 

The  result  of  not  allowing  deduction  of  taxes  paid  by  banks  upon 
their  shares,  which  deduction  is  allowed  corporations  that  pay  taxes 
upon  their  capital,  works  a  discrimination  against  the  bants  that 
would  be  removed  by  the  amendment  proposed.     To  illustrate: 

Take  the  case  of  a  corporation  with  $1,000,000  capital,  which,  after 
deducting  all  expenses  except  2  per  cent  State  taxes,  or  S20,000,  earns 
$100,000  clear,  or  10  per  cent.  The  deduction  of  $20,000  would  leave 
it  880,000,  or  8  per  cent  net  for  its  stockholders.  Wbere  the  corpora- 
tion pays  this  $20,000  upon  its  capital,  it  can  deduct  this  amoimt  from 
gross  income,  and  its  normal  tax  to  the  Federal  Government  is  upon 
$80,000,  or  $800.  Where,  however,  the  $20,000  is  assessed  against  the 
stock  of  a  bank  in  the  hands  of  its  stockholders  and  paid  by  the  bank, 
it  can  not  make  this  deduction,  but  mast  pay  normal  tax  upon 
$100,000,  or  $1,000.  Upon  a  2  per  cent  tax  basia  there  is  a  discrmii- 
nation  here  against  the  bank  ot  $200  upon  every  million  dollars  of 
capital,  where  the  State  tax  is  not  paid  upon  the  capital,  but  upon  the 
shares,  and  this  is  so  whether  the  bank  pays  the  State  tax  as  a^ent  of 
the  shareholders  or  the  shareholders  pay  such  taxes  direct.  This  ine- 
cmality  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
tiu*oughout  the  country  under  similar  provisions  of  the  present  cor- 
poration-tax law. 

When  the  income-tax  bill  was  being  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  (May  7)  an  amendment  such  as  proposed  above  was  urged, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  in  opposition  (see  p.  139,  lines  11  and  12)  that 
in  computmg  the  net  income  of  the  individual  he  is  permitted  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  all  national,  State,  county,  school,  and 
municipal  taxes  accrued  within  the  year  and  that  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  taxes  on  the  shares  were  paid  by  himself  or  "by  the  bank. 

There  is  this  difference:  State  taxes  on  the  shares  of  banking  cor- 
l)oration8  not  being  deductible  from  gross  income  as  are  similar  taxes 
on  corporation  capital,  the  banks  are  required  to  pay  Federal  income 
lax  on  an  amount  represented  by  nondeductible  State  taxes  which 
otlier  corporations  are  not  obliged  to  pay,  hence,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  yield  to  bank  stockholders  is  that  much  less  than  to  stock- 
holders of  other  corporations ;  and  while  under  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  income-tax  bill  there  is  also  an  income  tax  on  individuals  by 
virtue  of  which  the  individual  shareholder  can  deduct  taxes  paid  on 
shares  from  his  individual  gross  income,  the  result  is  not  the  same  as  if 
the  corporation  should  deduct  from  its  own  gross  income,  for  wherever 
the  inciividual  shareholder  is  below  the  taxable  limit  the  deduction 
will  be  of  no  benefit  to  liim. 

It  is  therefore  urged  that  page  152,  lines  1  to  5,  be  amended  as 
above  suggested;  and,  to  prevent  an  individual  whose  taxes  on  shares 
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are  paid  by  the  bank  and  deducted  from  its  gross  income  from  a^ain 
deducting  same  from  his  individual  gross  income^  it  is  suggiested  that 
there  be  mserted  at  page  139,  line  13,  '^and  not  including  taxes  paid 
on  his  behalf  on  shares  of  stock  of  any  banking  corporation  wnich 
have  been  deducted  from  its  gross  income/' 

The  above  was  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  legislative  com- 
mittee, American.Bankers  Association,  by  Thomas  B.  Paton,  general 
counsel;  Federal  legislative  committee:  E.  F.  Swinney,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  chairman;  Josepli  A.  McCord,  vice 
president  Third  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  J.  F.  Sartori,  president 
Security  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Levi  L.  Rue.  president 
Philadelphia  National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E.  L.  Howe,  vie** 
president  Princeton  Bank,  Princeton,  a.  J. 

(Here  was  printed  the  income-tax  section  of  the  tariflF  law.) 


B.  K.  BOISAT.  VICE  PBESIDBNT  FISST  TBTTST  ft  SAVINOS  BANK;  JAMES 
C.  HTJTCHINS,  COUNSEL  ILLINOIS  TBUST  ft  SAVINOS  BANK. 

Chicago,  III.,  June  10, 1913. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  you  are  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  that  vour  subcoraunittee  has  in  charge  section  2  of  the 
proposed  tariff  bill. 

If  this  assumption  is  incorrect,  won't  you  please  advise  us,  so  that 
we  may  then  communicate  with  the  proper  person. 

(a)  The  text  of  the  act  provides: 

That  the  amount  of  the  normal  tax  herein  imposed  shall  be  deducted  and  withheld 
from  fixed  and  determinable  annual  gains,  profit,  and  income  derived  from  interft-t 
upon  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  indebtedness  of  corporations,  etc. 

We  suppose  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  tax  in  the  meth<Hl 
stated  interest  upon  bonds,  debentures,  collateral  notes,  and  other 
similar  commercial  securities  commonly  dealt  in  by  the  public. 

We  suppose  that  by  the  rules  of  construction  governing  statute^ 
this  particular  language  would  be  so  construed,  but  it  is  open  to  a 
taxing  officer  to  say  that  the  words  "other  indebtedness  of  corp*- 
rations"  include  a  lot  of  things  besides  ordinary  commercial  secmitifs 
representing  the  funded  or  fixed  indebtedness  of  corporations.  S(> 
whv  not  fix  this  language  so  that  no  such  conclusion  is  possible  ?  If  it 
is  desirable  to  retain  the  word  "mortgages"  (which  do  not  themselvt^ 
bear  interest)  why  not  say,  "That  the  amount  of  normal  tax  herein 
imposed  shall  be  deducted  and  withheld  from  interest  upon  bond^ 
(wnether  secured  or  not),  mortgages,  debentures,  collateral  notes,  or 
other  similar  corporate  obligations,  etc." 

The  query  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  general  words  referred  to 
disclose  an  mtention  to  recjuire  a  bank  or  trust  company  to  deduct 
the  normal  tax  before  credit  from  interest  upon  bank  deposits.  The 
obligation  of  a  bank  or  trust  company  (if  a  corporation)  to  par 
interest  is  a  "corporate  indebtedness." 

Surely  it  is  not  the  intention  to  require  any  such  deductions  to  be 
made  by  the  bank  or  trust  company.  Putting  aside  the  question  of 
the  inconvenience  to  the  bank,  it  is  manifest  (1)  that  that  sort  of 
income  can  be  and  should  be  covered  by  the  return  of  the  person: 
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(2)  that  to  hold  otherwise  and  to  subject  the  depositor  to  the  practice 
provided  for  in  the  bill  would  seriously  affect  the  stability  and  quan- 
tity of  the  business  of  banks^  particularly  with  respect  to  their  savings 
deposits;  (3)  that  in  all  probability  savings  depositors  would  be 
exempt,  and  therefore  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  hardship 
)f  being  obliged  to  secure  a  refund  or  exemption. 

If,  however,  we  are  incorrect  in  our  assumption,  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose to  require  the  normal  tax  to  be  deducted,  we  respectfully  submit 
that  any  such  view  should  be  reconsidered  and  that  the  bill  should 
3xpressh^  exempt  banks  and  trust  companies  from  the  duty  of 
'aeducting  and  withholding*'  the  normal  tax  from  interest  on  depos- 
its. We  have  no  doubt  the  average  depositor  and  the  small  savmgs 
depositor  (if  subjected  to  a  method  of  collection  at  the  source)  would 
withdraw  and  hoard  his  money,  thus  not  only  affecting  the  banks 
but  business  generally. 

(b)  The  policy  of  the  act  is  to  require  a  deduction  of  the  normal 
:ax  at  the  source. 

Is  this  a  wise  policy  and  should  it  be  persisted  in  ? 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  not  and  that  the  policy  of  deduc- 
ions  at  tlie  source  should  be  changed. 

There  are  various  considerations  affecting  the  whole  matter,  viz, 
s  payment  by  the  corporate  debtor,  or  by  the  creditor,  in  the  public 
nterest;  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
ittendant  upon  the  particular  scheme  adopted  ? 

The  suggestions  of  the  imdersigned  Mr.  Boisot  (in  which  we  both 
joncur)  is  that  a  stamp  system  be  devised  to  take  the  place  of  the 
jcheme  provided  for  in  the  act. 

Let  the  act  provide  that  no  holder  of  any  coupons  be  entitled  to 
collect  the  same  unless  he  attaches  thereto  an  income  stamp  for  the 
)roper  amount. 

Let  the  act  provide  that  no  landlord  be  entitled  to  collect  his  rent 
rithout  presenting  receipts  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  should  be 
itamped. 

Other  portions  of  the  act,  like  those  requiring  the  filing  of  affidavits 
ind  possibly  some  of  those  requiring  returns,  could  then  be  recast  to 
it  the  new  situation.  The  act  could  provide  for  preserving  coupons 
Lnd  receipts  for  a  stated  time.   • 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  expense  and  inconvenience  to  the  Govern- 
aent  would  be  nil  and  that  banks  and  trust  companies  would  be 
elieved  of  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  inconvenience. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  of  the 
louse  of  Representatives,  and  to  Senators  Sherman  and  Lewis,  from 
Uiriois. 

lOA&D  OF  TBADE  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  BY  B.  J.  THBESHEB,  iPBESIDENT. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  18 j  1913. 
Ion.  F,  M,  Simmons, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir:  We  herewith  inclose  copy  of  preamble  and  resolutioas 
idopted  by  this  board  June  17.  To  place  a  prohibitive  tax  upon  grain 
ransactions  for  future  delivery  would  be  very  far-reaching  and  ex- 
eedinglv  deleterious  in  its  effect. 

Therefore  we  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  give  careful  con- 
ideration  to  the  whole  subject. 
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[Indosure.] 

Preamble  and  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  op  the  Boabx» 

OP  Trade  op  Ka.nsas  City,  Mo.,  June  17,  1913. 

Whereas  the  Hon.  Albert  B.  Ciunmins,  Senator,  has  introduced  into  the  Senate  a 
notice  of  his  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  income  tax  provision  of  Uie 
tariff  measure,  commonly  known  as  the  Underwood  bill,  the  provision  of  wbi'i 
amendment  in  part  is  to  levy  a  tax  of  10  per  centum  under  certain  conditions  eni-- 
merated  therein  on  all  sales  of  soil  products  and  cured  meats;  and 
Whereas  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  effect  of  such  tax  on  such  sales  would  operate 
to  destroy  a  large  and  important  commerce  in  the  commodities  therein  descriM, 
as  now  and  for  many  years  past  carried  on  throughout  the  country,  both  for  futurt- 
delivery  and  for  immediate  diipment  to  consumers:  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  By  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  through  its  president  and 
board  of  directors,  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  be  and  hereby  L» 
requested  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  commerce  oi  the 
country  is  carried  on  in  these  commodities  **on,  in,  and  in  connection  with"  tin- 
exchanges,  both  for  present  and  for  future  delivery,  to  the  end  that  it  mav  ascertab 
definitely  and  reliably  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  measure  would  aestroy  aiid 
embarrass  a  large  and  important  business  and  cause  great  loss  to  those  now  ensaeni 
in  receiving  from  the  producers  these  commodities,  storing  them  until  required  f-r 
consumption,  and  distributing  them  throughout  this  and  foreign  countries;  and  be  i* 
further 

Resolved,  That  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  by  said  Committee  on  Finance  ih** 
enactment  of  the  proposed  amendment  without  inquiry  into  the  great  injury  it  wmUd 
inflict  upon  the  established  commerce  of  the  Unitea  States  in  these  products  would  bt- 
a  grave  mistake,  and  the  said  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  its  pK-«i- 
dent,  and  board  of  directors,  confident  that  inquiry  by  the  committee  into  the  fa^t* 
will  convince  it  fully  that  great  injury  and  loss  to  all  interests  now  engaged  in  this 
handling,  storing,  and  distributing  of  these  products  must  certainly  accrue  if  (t:<r 
proposed  amendment  should  become  law,  earnestly  protest  against  any  action  beiic* 
taken  by  the  committee  without  first  acquainting  itself  in  a  comprehensive  mann^T 
with  the  way  in  which  this  business  is  now  carried  on;  and  be  it  mrther 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  said  board  of  trade  be  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  thf*- 
resolutions  to  Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons,  Senator,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  i^i^- 
mittee. 

AMERICAN  TSLEPHONE  k  TSLEGBAPH  CO.,  BT  A.  S.  HOLCOMB.  ASSIST- 

ANT  SSCBBTABT. 

Suggestions  and  Remarks  Concerning  Income-Tax  Provk^ion? 

[Referencfls  are  to  H.  R.  3321.] 

New  York,  X.  Y.,  June  I4,  191  y. 

It  is  to  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  these  suggestions  are  ma«i'. 
with  the  aim  of  more  efTeotively  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  *l- 
bill  as  it  now  reads,  retaining  tnrougfiout  the  theory  upon  whi'i.  1 
has  been  drawn  and  having  in  mind  only  the  object  to  perfect  ii* 
administrative  features  and  to  suggest  such  changes,  in  some  ca-^^^ 
of  material  imj)ortance  and  in  others  possibly  of  only  minor  ini}xr- 
tance,  as  would  seem  to  secure  uniformity  in  verbiage  and  definiii  .. 
as  between  the  diiferent  paragraphs  and  clauses  where  the  '^aii* 
language  is  used,  and  in  general  somewhat  more  definite  statem^''* 
witn  regard  also  to  those  provisions  the  inten>retation  or  stateinn. 
of  whidi  would  appear  to  be  helped  by  consideration  of  similar  pr- 
visions  in  the  ]>resent  cor|H>ration  excise  law  as  interpreted  thn'^i." 
practical  experience  with  the  operation  of  that  law  and  acquaint ai'<^' 
with  the  rulings  made  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

For  convenience  and  reference  the  pages  of  the  official  copy  of  :!.* 
bill  will  be  taken  up  separately  and  the  comments  will  be  made  up  - 
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each.  The  explanation  of  the  suggested  change  will  doubtless  appear 
evident  from  a  reading  of  the  matter  itself,  so  that  the  attempt  will 
r)ot  be  made  to  explain  in  detail  in  this  memorandum  every  such 
jhanije.  It  will,  however,  be  well  to  submit  some  little  detail"  about 
certain  suggestions  which  are  perhaps  fundamental  and  which  recur 
at  various  points  throughout  the  bill. 

[Page  137.] 

Tlie  qualification  upon  the  net  income  taxable  seems  to  be  neces- 
^ary  because  of  the  $4,000  allowance,  making  the  use  of  the  word 
'entire"  inappropriate.    • 

The  elimination  of  the  words  ''arising  or  accruing''  (line  2)  intro- 
luces  the  suggestion  which  is  repeated  at  various  points  and  it 
»houId  be  explained.  This  explanation  is  that  in  the  case  of  an 
idividual  subject  to  the  income  tax,  it  would  not  be  at  all  advis- 
ible  to  require  a  statement  of  income  or  expense  upon  the  accrual 
lasis  for  tne  obvious  reason  that  an  individual  is  in  no  situation 
o  make  computations  of  income  upon  that  basis.  It  would  seem 
iltoo^ether  better  to  allow  him  to  use  the  simple  basis  of  receipt 
n  the  case  of  income  and  payment  in  the  case  of  expense,  and  here, 
^here  the  expression  first  occurs,  it  seems  sufficiently  clear  to  sim- 
)Iy  omit  the  words  *' arising  or  accruing.''  This  change  has  been 
nade  at  various  other  points  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  and  it 
rill  therefore  not  be  necessary  to  explain  it  at  such  otner  points. 
)n  the  other  hand,  m  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  provisions  as 
o  which  beg'm  with  paragraph  G,  it  seems  appropriate  to  use  con- 
b^tently  throughout  the  accrual  basis,  because  that  is  applicable 

0  the  corporation  and  will  be  easily  undei-stood.  An  examination 
►f  the  bill  at  the  various  points  where  these  changes  have  been 
nade  will  disclose  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  uniformity  in 
he  use  of  the  language.     See,  for  illustration,  the  use  of  the  word 

derived,"   page   138,   lines   15,  22;  ''incurred,"   page   139,  line  8 
ac^'riiecl   and   payable,"   page   139,   line   10;    ''accrued,"  line   12 
-iustnined,"    line     13;    *'mcurred,"     line     14;    "paid,"    line    22 
received,"  line  25;  "received,"  pag:e  140,  line  13,  etc.,  the  fore- 
:oing  being  used  with  respect  to  the  tax  upon  individuals.     The 
ame  inconsistency  appears  in  the  pro^dsions  with  respect  to  cor- 
porations where  the  expression  "arising  or  accruing"  is  used  at 
►ugre  149,  line  14;    "received,"  at  page  150,  line  16;    "accrued  and 
laui/'  page     151,  line  15;    "paid,"  line  25,  and  page  152,  line  1; 
received,"  line  10;   "accrued  and  paid,"  page  153,  line  11;  "paid," 
lie  24;    "received,"  page  155,  line  25;    "accrued  and  paid,"  page 
57,   lino  22;    "paid,"  page   158,  line  5,  etc.     As  heretofore  sug- 
esto(l,  the  intention  of  these  suggestions  is  to  provide  uniformity 

1  the  use  of  the  expression  in  each  class — individuals  and  corpora- 
iun« — placing  the  individuals  on  the  actual  paid  and  received 
asi>  and  the  corporation  upon  the  accrual  basis,  so  far  as  that  is 
ppHcable,  and  it  is  applicable  throu<xhout,  except  in  the  case  of 
lixe?,  where  it  is  generally  understood  to  be  better  to  use  the  paid 
tvsis.  That  is  the  basis  which  is  required  under  the  present  cor- 
orat ion-tax  law.  It  is  urged  that  this  method  of  treating  the 
ul»ject  be  adopted,  to  the  end  that  it  will  tend  to  simplify  the  admin- 
itruiion  of  the  law. 
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Line  5,  changing  ^'person"  to  "individual"  is  another  suggestion 
which  has  been  foflowed  throughout.  It  may  not  be  absolute  nec- 
essary, but  it  would  seem  altogether  better  to  use  this  word  in  the 
Earagraphs  prior  to  paragraph  G,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  possi- 
ility  or  doubt  that  these  paragraphs  apply  to  the  individual  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  corporation.  The  word  "person"  is  usualh 
unaerstood  to  include  a  corporation  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the^ 
would  be  more  or  less  difficulty  if  that  word  is  used. 

In  line  13  this  tax  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "normal  tax" 
and  not  the  "normal  income  tax." 

On  this  same  page  the  word  "total"  is  i^ade  "entire."  It  should 
be  said  that  oftentimes  where  such  a  slight  change  is  made  it  is  done 
to  secure  uniformity  of  expression.  The  word  "entire"  is  used,  for 
instance,  at  other  points  in  the  bill. 

(Pago  138.1 

At  lines  7  to  10  it  would  seem  better  to  provide  the  general  requiri*- 
ment  for  the  return  in  all  cases,  qualifying  it  by  the  expressimi 
"except  as  hereinafter  provided." 

At  line  13  it  is  the  gross  income  which  is  apparently  intende^i 
rather  than  the  net  income. 

At  lines  20  and  21  the  words  "securities"  and  "lawfuV  seeiu 
unnecessary. 

[Page  139.] 

At  line  9  the  word  "discount"  is  inserted  as  being  a  necessarr 
item  of  expense  not  provided  for  in  the  bill  either  here  or  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation. 

At  line  11  there  occurs  the  first  statement  in  the  bill  of  the  de«lur- 
tions  for  taxes,  and  therefore  the  suggested  form  of  change  whir:, 
has  been  inserted  here  is  used  elsewhere  throughout  the  bdl  where 
necessary,  changed  only  slightly  to  fit  the  case  of  a  corporati<»n. 
See  in  this  connection  comments  as  to  page  152. 

At  line  25  it  seems  necessary  to  insert  the  words  '*  without  de<lu'- 
tion  for  the  tax  thereon,"  so  that  the  deduction  in  this  case  shall  ^>»* 
of  the  full  income  without  deduction  for  tax. 

(Page  140.1 

The  insertion  of  the  words  '*or  the  amount  thereof  paid  by  aii- 
other"  at  line  3  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  income,  the  tax  <»n 
which  may  be  paid  by  another,  ought  to  be  deducted. 

The  considerable  amount  of  matter  omitted  in  lines  4  to  \^  is  -» 
omitted  with  some  little  degree  of  confidence  that  this  should  U' 
done,  it  seeming  to  be  unnecessary  repetition  of  matter  appear!' : 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  omitted  here  mainly  for  the  sake  of  simpliciiy. 

At  line  19  the  substitution  of  the  words  ''individuals  not  ritizc- 
thereof"  change  is  made  to  make  the  clause  correspond  with  t 
subjects  defined  as  taxable  on  page  137. 

[Page  142.] 

The  insertion  at  line  17  of  the  words  '*as  deductions"  so^ni- 
improve  the  language  and  provide  for  necessary  specific  inform«v. 
as  to  deductions.     The  change  at  line  25,  running  over  ai  -•  ' 
length  on  page  143,  is  a  restatement  of  the  existing  language  \»i. 


»• 
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seoms  as  it  now  reads  to  show  omissions.  For  instance,  the  words 
**thus  withheld"  at  line  10  do  not  seem  to  refer  to  any  previous  re- 
quirement for  such  withholding;  hence  it  has  seemed  necessary  to 
recast  the  clauses. 

Here  also  at  line  25  there  has  been  inserted  language  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  plan  which  is  suggested  further  on  herein  to  provide  a 
somewhat  more  simple  method  of  collection  at  source  in  the  case  of 
coupon  bonds  running  to  bearer.  The  meaning  of  the  exception  here 
of  such  bonds  will  appear  at  later  pages  where  a  specific  plan  is  sug- 
gested to  take  care  of  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  such  bonds  by 
means  of  stamps.  It  is  to  be  underetood  that  the  requirement  here 
is  w4th  respect  to  the  collection  at  source  of  income  of  the  definite 
sort.  Incidentally  it  should  be  suggested  that  the  exception  in  the 
requirement  for  making  the  return  has  been  omitted,  it  bemg  unneces- 
sary because  the  provisions  further  on  with  reference  to  withholding 
tax  only  apply  to  the  case  of  income  exceeding  $4,000,  and  hence  here 
no  exception  is  necessary.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  this 
would  not  absolutely  require  the  *' source"  to  make  a  return  unless 
the  income  collected  should  amount  to  $4,000.  It  is  submittedthat, 
for  simplicity  and  more  certainty  in  administration,  this  report  should 
not  be  required  to  be  made  by  the  ^'source"  unless  the  individual 
is  personally  known  to  be  taxable.  Attention  is  also  especially  di- 
rected to  the  point  that  the  requirement  not  to  report  the  dividends 
(p.  143,  lines  15-21)  has  been  eliminated.  It  is  hardly  seen  how  this 
can  be  dispensed  with  when  this  sum  is  one  of  the  deductions  required 
to  be  specified  on  page  140,  lines  13-17. 

[Page  145.] 

Here  occurs  a  restatement  of  the  requirement  to  withhold  and  pay 
the  tax  at  source.  The  language  suggested  follows  practically  the 
language  of  the  present  bill,  out  includes  the  exception  with  respect 
to  coupon  bonds  for  which  a  stamp  tax  is  provided  later.  There  is 
also  added  the  provision  that  the  ''source"  may  pay  the  tax.  This 
is  to  take  care  of  the  case  of  a  contract  or  arrangement  by  which  one 
person  obligates  himself  to  pay  the  tax  of  another.  Some  little  care 
nas  been  given  to  the  phraseology  of  those  insertions  on  pages  143 
and  145,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  changes  will  result  in  simplincation 
and  clarification. 

[Page  146.1 

It  has  seemed  altogether  desirable  that  if  the  individual  fails  to 
exercise  the  option  he  shall  be  forcelosed  from  securing  the  benefit 
of  the  deductions  provided  in  paragraph  D,  as  well  as  those  in 
para^aph  B.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  strengthen 
the  nKjuirements  in  this  respect.  To  carry  out  the  plan  for  a  stamp 
tax  ])roposed  it  would  doubtless  be  desirable  to  insert  some  little 
detail  as  to  the  form  of  the  statement  required  at  line  12,  so  that  the 
'source"  may  identify  the  coupons  and  their  owner.  The  omission 
at  lines  21  to  24  is  taken  care  of  at  page  147. 

A  reading  of  the  present  language  on  this  page  from  linos  16  to  24 
would  indicate  that  the  sense  is  not  clearly  lirought  out,  there  being 
no  correlative  to  the  word  ''either"  at  line  17.  This  has  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  change  suggested. 
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[PaCB  147.] 

Here,  after  insertion  of  the  matter  taken  from  page  146,  occurs  in 
detail  the  plan  for  the  collection  of  tax  on  coupon  bonds  payable  to 
bearer.  It  is  submitted  with  a  great  deal  of  mffidence  and  jet  it  b 
the  result  of  some  little  study  and  thought.  It  is  believed  to  be  at 
least  worthy  of  consideration  although  it  is  understood  that  similar 
suggestions  must  have  been  made  by  many  others  before  thi«. 
Apparently,  the  plan  would  work  no  detriment  whatever  to  the 
Government,  as  m  all  cases  it  would  provide  a  reasonably  secure 
chock  upon  evasion  by  the  requirement  that  canceled  coupons  shall 
remain  subject  to  inspection,  snowing  also  the  stamp  affixed  thereto 
and  canceled.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  detail  of  securing  stamps 
and  aJBSxing  them  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  unnecessarr 
burden.  It  in  a  way  divides  the  difficulty  and  trouble  between  the 
owner  of  the  bond,  tne  corporation  issuing  the  same,  the  fiscal  agent 
of  that  corporation,  and  the  Government.  Here  it  should  be  observwl 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  be  desirable  to  reduce,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  expense  to  the  corporation,  which  will  be  large  in  anj 
event,  as  it  will,  ol  course,  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  extra  expense  cf 
the  agent  handling  its  coupon  account  and  an  additional  charge  will. 
of  course,  be  made  on  account  of  this  legislation.  The  thou<rht. 
therefore,  has  occurred  to  us  that  if  some  division  of  the  expen-i** 
could  be  made  it  would  be  an  advantage  all  around. 

It  was  thought,  also,  that  this  plan  would  fully  provide  for  the  cil^ 
of  bonds  guaranteed  free  of  tax  because  the  corporation  would  itself 
affix  the  stamp  and  there  would  be  no  further  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  or  of  the  owner  of  the  coupon. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  needed  at  some  point  provision  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  stamps  and  regulations  in  regard  to  their  sale,  etc. 

[Page  148.] 

The  matter  contained  at  lines  19-23  is  felt  to  be  unwise,  becau-^ 
it  is  thought  that,  notwithstanding  the  extra  trouble,  the  returr 
should  be  made  in  all  cases  by  an  individual  where  his  income  reach*^ 
the  taxable  amount,  even  though  the  tax  may  have  been  coUect^' 
at  source.  There  would  seem  to  be  valuable  assistance  in  the  way  ■•: 
comparison  and  checking  if  this  were  to  be  required.  It  is  ther- 
fore  suggested  that  this  matter  be  omitted. 

[Page  149.] 

The  penalty  for  nonpayment  Oine  1)  is  eliminated,  because  it  i^ 
fullv  covered  further  on  in  the  bill,  and  the  reference  here  is  appar- 
ently to  the  making  of  the  return. 

At  the  beginning  of  paragraph  G  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  ii*  ■ 
exactly  teclmically  the  ''normal  tax  upon  the  individual"  whici; 
is  imposed  upon  corporations.  The  '*  normal  tax"  which  is  impt»?«i 
upon  individuals  is  subject  to  a  deduction  of  $4,000,  which  i>  n** 
allowed  to  corporations. 

[Page  IfiO.] 

Here,  at  Hne  16,  is  inserted  the  words  to  appear  throughout  t:- 
paragraph  where  the  basis  of  the  income  or  expense  is  refenvtl  • 
and  the  expression  '* arising  or  accruing"  is  deemed  to  be,  as  henr?  - 
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Fore  suggested,  perfectly  simple  in  the  case  of  the  corporation  and 
Far  more  advisable  than  the  expression  ^^ received." 
At  line  18  the  necessity  is  not  seen  of  retaining  the  words  ''out  of 


income." 


[Page  151.] 


The  matter  inserted  at  line  6  is  obtained  from  page  154,  lines  2-6. 
It  has  to  do  with  foreign  insurance  companies,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  the  same  provisions  would  be  apphcable  to  domestic  companies. 

Tlie  matter  from  lines  6  to  14  is  inserted  on  the  next  page,  because 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  properly  inserted  here  where  only  losses  are 
inder  consideration,  and  the  matter  here  has  to  do  with  the  report 
:>t  income  and  limits  that  report  generally. 

At  line  15  there  occurs  the  language  which  is  elsewhere  uniformly 
Jiserted  with  reference  to  interest  and  wherever  the  accrual  basis  is 
leparted  from,  as  it  is  in  other  places.  The  change  has  been  made 
:o  correspond  with  the  language  here  used,  which  is  perfectly  plain 
ind  apphcable  to  the  case  of  the  corporation.  Here,  also,  is  inserted 
.he  needed  deduction  on  account  of  discount,  which  is  not  provided 
'or  in  the  bill  in  any  other  place.  The  language  used  simply  prorates 
ihe  discount  to  the  year  in  proportion  to  the  entire  period. 

At  Une  18  the  suggestion  made  seems  to  be  necessary.  The  para- 
graph includes  joint  stock  companies,  etc.,  which  are  not  in  all  cases 
axable  under  the  present  corporation-tax  law,  but  in  limiting  the 
ieduction  for  interest  on  indebtedness  which  it  is  assumed  has  been 
lone  to  make  the  deduction  in  such  cases  harmonize  with  similar 
imitation  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  standard  used  seems  to 
ail  of  its  purpose  in  that  it  would  permit  deduction  of  indebted- 
less  upon  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  capital  employed  in  the 
)usiness,  whether  contributed  by  the  members  or  by  others.  The 
anguage  suggested  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
ntention  at  least  in  some  cases.  The  suggestion  will,  at  all  events, 
ndicate  the  need  of  modification. 

The  matter  at  lines  20-24  seems  to  be  more  properly  inserted 
rhere  taxes  are  under  consideration,  and  this  has  been  done,  it 
»eing  included  on  page  152. 

[Page  152.] 

The  definition  of  taxes  suggested  here  is  the  one  which  was  described 
t  the  beginning  as  being  used  throughout  the  bill  in  place  of  the  lan- 
Tiage  of  the  present  bul.  As  heretofore  stated,  the  deduction  for 
axes  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  stated  in- the  present  bill.  For 
istance,  here  the  deductible  taxes  are  those  imposed  under  the  au- 
horitv  of  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  Territory,  or  a  foreign  coun- 
rv,  while  at  page  158,  line  18,  State  and  Territorial  taxes  are  omitted, 
'tis  omission  may  possibly  be  cured  by  paragraph  H,  at  page  160, 
ut  it  would  seem  advisable  to  have  uniformity  and,  in  any  event, 
he  foreign  corporation  should  not,  apparently,  be  allowed  to  deduct 
rom  its  United  States  income  its  total  taxes,  but  only  its  taxes  paid 
1  the  United  States.  This  will  serve  to  explain  the  theory  upon 
^hich  this  change  has  been  made  throughout  the  bill. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  expression  in  the  present  corpo- 
ation  law,  "aU  taxes  which  are  imposed  as  a  condition  for  the  car- 
ving on  of  business"  is  unnecessary  in  this  bill.    This  tax  is  not  an 
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excise,  but  a  true  income  tax,  so  that  qualification  of  the  taxes, 
whatever  effect  it  may  have,  is  unnecessary.  This  remark  explains 
the  change  at  line  10  where  the  reference  to  business  is  eliriiinated. 
All  income  should  apparently  be  treated  as  taxable. 

The  change  from  received"  to  ''arising  and  accruing"  has  been 
heretofore  explained  as  being  due  to  the  attempt  to  use  uie  same  lan> 
guage  througnout  the  bill  miere  the  same  meaning  is  intended.  In 
the  bill  as  it  now  reads  the  language  varies  in  such  cases. 

[Page  153.] 

The  changes  suggested  upon  this  page,  as  at  other  pages  followingj 
are  due  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  various  provisions  have  been  in- 
serted which  do  not  apply  to  the  particular  clause  in  which  they  ocmr. 
but  which  are  general  in  their  nature.  It  appears  that  the  require^ 
ments  as  to  income  and  deductions  of  foreign  corporations  are  not.  in 
all  cases,  limited  to  such  as  apply  to  the  Imited  States. 

The  insertion,  at  line  2,  is  taken  from  page  154,  lines  2-6,  while  the 
matter  omitted  at  lines  2-10  has  been  placed  at  page  154,  where  it 
would  seem  more  properly  to  belong. 

[Page  165.1 

The  language  of  the  proposed  bill  on  this  page  is  somewhat  ohscun' 
and  indefinite,  due,  of  course,  to  the  coraplicatiotis  of  the  aubJKt 
In  an  attempt  to  provide  for  three  classes  oi  corporations  in  the  ^ani« 
sentence,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  making  a  comprchen-i^f 
statement  which  is  clear.  The  language  submitted  is  believo^l  t" 
fairly  cover  the  intention. 

Special  attention  may  perhaps  be  called  to  the  suggestion  that  t!.» 
report  shall  be  made  to  the  collector  of  the  district  where  the  fM>ot 
are  kept,  as  that  is  the  ruling  of  the  department  in  the  present  ct>: 
poration-tax  law,  the  need  of  which  has  been  overlooked  in  the  pr- 
posed  bill.     That  place  is  the  logical  one  for  the  purpose. 

At  line  25  there  will  be  noted  the  expression  **  arising  or  accruin;: 
in  place  of  the  word  * 'received."     The  various  changes  upon  tlil-  arj ! 
succeeding  pages,   through  page   158,  will  undoubtedly  have  N*-" 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  previous  remarks  which  relate  to  t  • 
same  subject  matter,  as  these  pages  have  to  do  with  the  form  of  ^\ 
report,  which,  of  course,  follows  closely  the  previous  part  of  the  par: 
graph  where  the  items  of  income  and  expenses  are  separately  - 
fortn.     While  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  harmonize  the  van" : 
expressions  as  they  occur  on  these  pages  with  the  same  expn*^'*!"'' 
previously  occurring,  it  is  suggested  at  once  that  it  would  te  Iv: 
to  eliminate  everything  from  line  20,  on  page  155,  to  line  25,  on  p.- j 
158,  covering  it  with  the  simple  phrase  which  might  be  addetl  a:  t.  • 
end  of  insertion  K — 

upon  forma  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  ^ppr  • 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  such  facts  and  information  as  said  commissiT*^  *•- 
deem  necessary  and  which  shall  be  appropriate  in  order  to  enforce  the  pn?%"L^  ^* 
this  act. 

Tins  phrase  would  apparently  be  all  that  is  required,  woul'i  ' 
elastic,  and  would  avoid  the  complicated  and  involves!  sentenc  -^   '• 
phraseology  which  are  necessary  when  it  is  attempted  to  restate'  * 
requirements   liere,    having   in   mind   two   classes   of   corpivrati  ^"^ 
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foreign  and  domestic,  and  taking  care  separately  of  insurance  com- 
panies in  each  class.  The  suggestion  is  one  which  would  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration. 

GENERAL   SUGGESTIONS. 

The  suggestions  made  on  previous  pages  of  this  memorandum  were 
ilevoted  mainly  toward  modification  of  the  bill  so  as  to  perfect  its 
administrative  features,  but  it  was  suggested  that  occasion  might  be 
takf*n  later  to  submit  those  considerations  which  would  appear  to  us 
to  force  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  of  the  bill  as  applied  to  cor- 
poration^ is  incorrect  and  unnecessarily  prejudicial  to  tne  best  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned.  It  is  not  designed  at  this  time  to  elaborate 
upon  this  question,  but,  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  the 
apparent  need  of  prompt  suggestion  along  every  line,  it  is  thought 
tliat  at  least  the  outline  of  these  general  objections  may  well  be 
given  here. 

It  is  therefore  submitted  that  in  including  corporations  as  taxable 
units,  subject  as  such  to  what  is  understood  to  be  a  true  income  tax, 
a  departure  is  made  from  the  theory  of  such  a  tax  which  is  likely  to 
lead  to  consequences  not  anticipated.  The  thought  occurs  to  us 
that  the  peculiar  function  of  the  corporation  wiui  respect  to  the 
income  tax  is  to  act  rather  as  an  aid  in  the  collection  thereof  by 
reason  of  the  widespread  reach  of  its  activities  and  relationships.  As 
soon,  however,  as  such  an  income  tax  is  placed  upon  the  corporation 
itself,  then  there  arises  immediately  the  liability  and  probability  of 
a  sliifting  of  the  * 'incidence''  of  the  tax  from  the  investor  to  the 
consumer  of  the  goods  or  the  patrons  of  the  service,  as  the  case  may 
be.  This  shifting  may  of  course  not  be  an  absolute  one,  which  will 
be  suddenly  felt  and  observed,  and  this,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  real 
danger  of  the  situation,  as  even  under  normal  conditions  and  without 
regard  to  such  legislation  the  natural  tendency  is  toward  such  shift- 
ing. In  the  case,  however,  of  a  public  service  corporation  there  is 
especial  need  of  carefully  considering  the  matter  before  permitting 
this  tax  to  be  applied  to  such  corporations,  at  any  rate  in  the  form 
at  present  proposed. 

The  activities  of  such  a  corporation  are  limited  in  many  w^s  otlier 
than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  business  corporation.  Its  rates 
and  charges  for  service  are  matters  of  public  control,  wliich  means 
practical^  only  that  these  rates  shall  not  be  confiscatory;  its  affairs 
and  business  operations  are  subjected  to  the  utmost  publicity;  its 
property  is,  in  general,  whoilv  subjected  to  natural  calamities,  and 
being  usually  extended  over  alarge  area,  this  observation  is  an  impor- 
tant one ;  its  normal  monopolistic  character  is  frequently  interfered 
with  by  abnormal  and  unnatural  competition.  Access  to  the  market 
For  funds  for  constantly  increasing  development  is  therefore  peculiarly 
affect-ed  by  these  considerations,  and,  owing  to  the  natural  and  uni- 
versal timidity  of  capital,  its  ability  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  is 
hampered  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  unregu- 
lated industries  or  than  the  actual  circumstances  would  seem  to 
nrarrant.  All  this,  of  course,  is  matter  of  general  knowledge,  but 
fK>ssibly  its  relation  has  not  been  seen  to  this  measure  now  under 
review,*  The  connection  is,  however,  complete  and  apparent.  If  a 
tax  under  any  conditions  can  possibly  be  sliifted  to  the  consumer,  or 
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in  this  case  to  the  user  of  the  service,  this  will  be  done,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  tax  is  exceptionally  burdensome  as  compared  with  the  tax 
upon  other  forms  of  industry  with  which  the  public  service  corpora- 
tion is  in  competition  for  its  supply  of  the  necessary  funds,  to  thai 
extent  the  shifting  wUJ  be  the  more  necessary  and  sure.  It  may. 
however,  be  said  that  this  shifting  can  not  be  made  because  other 
corporations  are  subject  to  a  similar  tax,  and  that  there  would  tinw 
be  no  particular  incentive  to  shift,  as  the  comparative  situation  wotiM 
remain  the  same.  The  answer  to  this,  in  addition  to  the  considera- 
tions just  urged,  is  that  the  product  and  the  prices  of  other  cor[K)ra- 
tioiis  m  general  are  not  subject  to  regulation  either  by  governmental 
control  or,  under  present  conditions,  even  by  the  natural  result  (»f 
competition  which  would,  under  conditions  other  than  actually  exi^^t. 
so  operate;  hence,  generally  speaking,  the  industrial  corporation  mh\ 
readily  shift  the  tax.  To  compete  for  funds  with  these  other  uncoi»- 
trolled  corporations  the  public  service  corporation  is  therefore  jJare^l 
at  such  a  disadvantage  tnat  the  tendency  must  inevitably  he  towani 
either  an  increase  in  the  rates  for  service  or  a  deterioration  in  that 
service,  causing,  in  either  case,  loss  to  the  user  thereof,  and  thus  caus- 
ing the  incidence  to  fall  upon  such  user. 

Not  only  would  any  income  tax  give  a  peculiar  impetus  to  this 
tendency,  but  there  are  in  this  bil^  such  exceptionally  drastic  pro- 
visions that  the  public  service  corporation  is  placed  at  a  very  senous 
disadvantage,  and  these  exceptional  requirements  greatly  emphasize 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  We  refer  to  the  limitations  con- 
cerning the  deduction  for  taxes,  preventing  the  deduction  of  such  as 
are  imposed  upon  the  income  of  the  security  owner,  but  collected  at 
source;  the  severe  and  very  extraordinary  limitation  upon  the  deduc- 
tion for  interest,  limiting  it  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock;  and 
particularly  to  the  provision,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  present 
corporation  excise  law,  by  which  dividends  received  from  another 
company  are  not  deductible.  All  of  these  provisions  are  disturbuu: 
and  burdensome,  but  the  second  and  third^are  of  course  especially 
so.  The  limitation  upon  the  deduction  of  interest  can  not  fairly  be 
appUed  to  a  public  service  corporation  whose  full  operations  are  sub- 
jected to  pubhc  control,  and  therefore  the  status  of^the  capital  issu(« 
of  which  are  fully  known  beforehand  to  the  investor.  The  failure  i  ■ 
allow  a  deduction  for  dividends  received  is  also  a  most  serious  burdeu. 
because  it  produces  double  and  multiple  taxation  of  the  same  in^>^.^ 
a  situation  which  can  not  by  any  possibility  be  prevented,  so  that  if 
that  be  the  object  of  the  provision  it  must  fail  of  its  purpose  whei. 
apphed  to  the  pubUc  service  corporation.  For  instance,  if  it  wcff 
possible  to  provide  that  a  public  Service  corporation  should  not  h«>w 
the  securities  of  another  smular  corporation,  then  the  very  fram^ 
work  of  efficiency  and  thoroughgoing  universal  public  servfce  wKi«ii 
it  is,  or  should  be,  the  aim  of  every  public  service  system  topp»v>^"^ 
for  the  public  would  be  at  once  shattered  and  destroyed.  We  hnyr 
said  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  situation.  This  is  due  t^»  O 
well-known  fact  that  the  complexity  and  variety  of  State  law*  avi 
State  requirements  have  rendered  necessary  and  usual  the  estabhf^ 
ment  of  corporations  in  every  State  in  order  to  properly  const  r' 
the  lines  and  operate  franchises  in  such  States.  The  dilemma  tho^^ 
fore  which  confronts  the  public  service  corporation  is  that  it  is  t«>  ''i 
subjected  to  a  burden  which  involves  double  and  oftentimes  muUii*^ 
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tax  upon  the  same  income,  a  condition  from  which  it  can  not  extri- 
cate itself  under  the  laws  as  they  now  exist  without  giving  up  a 
service,  and  the  very  success  of  such  a  service  as  the  public  demands 
and  needs  depends  upon  the  existence  of  just  this  complete  and 
absolute  control  which  may  be  only  secured  through  such  stock 
ownership  thus  penalized. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  unity  of  action  arising  from  compre- 
hensive control  means,  as  a  practical  matter,  to  one  important  sys- 
tem— that  of  the  telephone — and  as  indicating  how  it  is  being  worked 
out  by  that  system,  we  feel  that  we  may  well  refer  to  the  very  apt 
and  all-embracing  observations  of  President  Vail,  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lished annual  reports  of  that  companv.  This  is  done  for  the  reason 
that  nowhere  else  have  the  vital  undferlying  considerations  been  so 
well  stated  by  one  qualified  by  practical  experience  to  speak. 

Thus  we  would  refer  to  his  remarks  under  the  headings,  '^History 
and  development  of  the  telephone  system"  and  "Competition''  in 
the  report  for  1909,  pages  18  to  24,  under  '* Public  relations''; 
"Corporate  organization  and  combination";  ''Public  utilities — the 
'served'  and  the  'servers,'"  and  "Public  control"  in  report  for 
1910,  pages  22  to  36;  and  under  "Organization  of  the  Bell  system" 
and  "Public  relations"  in  the  report  for  191 1^  pages  27  and  33. 
Perhaps  the  pith  of  his  suggestion  on  the  particular  point  we  are 
considering  is  contained  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  report 
for  1911.    At  page  33  he  says: 

We  believe  and  we  think  the  public  is  fast  coming  to  believe — 
That  telephone  service  to  be  perfect  must  be  universal,  intercommunicating, 
interdependent  under  one  control,  and  that  no  isolated  section  can  be  considered 
independently  of  anv  other  or  of  the  whole  system,  and  that  rates  must  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  everyone  to  be  connected  who  wUl  add  to  the  value  of  the 
s>*8tem  to  others. 

That  the  highest  commercial  value  of  the  telephone  service  depends  on  its  com- 
pleteness, on  the  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  possibilities  of  intercommu- 
nication not  only  between  indi\'idual8,  but  between  aggregations  of  individuals; 
i.  e.,  communities. 

The  extracts  from  the  reports  referred  to  are  included  in  the 
appendix  to  this  memorandum. 

The  obvious  criticism  will  be  made  that  the  drift  of  these  remarks 
indicates  a  policy  of  seeking  to  evade  a  fair  share  of  a  common  burden 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  placed  upon  all.  In  reply,  we 
would  earnestly  protest  that  such  is  not  at  all  the  intention.  The 
object  of  our  remarks  is  to  suggest  that  the  scheme  now  proposed 
will  not  accomplish  the  purpose  desired,  in  that  it  will  inevitably 
tend  to  burden  the  user  of  the  service  of  a  comprehensive  public- 
service  corporation. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  a  public  service  corporation  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a  tax  upon  its  net  income  without  affecting  the  force  of  any 
of  the  above  suggestions.  This  may  be  done  by  limiting  the  tax  to 
the  net  operating  revenues,  in  other  words,  by  permitting  a  deduc- 
tion of  all  revenue  from  its  investments  and  also  of  the  full  amount 
ol  its  interest  payments  and  taxes,  and  applying  the  '^coUection-at- 
soiirco"  principle  to  all  disbursements  ot  profit. 

There  are  also  other  ways  of  meeting  tne  objections  made  herein; 
one  of  these  is  suggested  by  a  clause  in  the  revenue  law  of  California, 
imposing  a  tax  upon  the  income  of  certain  public  service  corporations. 
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This  law  was  most  carefully  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Plehn,  one  of  the  foremost  students  of  taxation.  The  clause  in  ques- 
tion refers  to  the  details  of  the  report  which  these  corporations  are 
reauired  to  make  as  the  basis  of  the  tax  upon  the  earmngs  and  is  as 
follows : 

Each  such  company  shall  include  in  its  report  the  property  and  businesB  of  all  i^i>- 
sidiary  companies,  as  that  term  is  hereinafter  defined  in  this  section,  who«e  propertj 
and  business  are  operated  by  it,  whether  by  virtue  of  a  lease,  an  operating  contnrt 
or  agreement,  or  by  virtue  of  control  through  the  ownership  of  stock  or  otherwise, 
even  though  such  subsidiary  companies  maintain  an  independent  legal  existence  and 
separate  accounts. 

The  term  ** subsidiary  company"  is  hereby  defined  as  applying  to  a  company 
which  is  merged  in  the  operating  system  of  an  operating  company  in  any  of  the  va>* 
above  stated,  whose  property  and  franchises  would  he  taxable  under  section  2  '*: 
thia  act  if  the  same  were  operated  independently.  No  separate  report  need  be  r^c- 
dered  by  a  subsidiary  company  whose  property,  franchises,  and  operations  are  fullr 
and  completely  covered  by  the  report  of  an  operating  company,  unless  the  Slate  b«*ari 
of  equalization  shall  deem  such  a  separate  report  necessary.  (Laws  of  California,  Idll 
eh.  336,  sec.  0,  clause  11.) 

It  is  submitted  that  some  such  a  provision  may  well  be  considemi 
appropriate  in  applying  this  income-tax  law  to  the  case  of  public 
service  corporations. 

APPENDIX. 

Extracts  from  anntuil  reports  of  Theodore  JV.  Vail  as  president  of  the  Ameriean  Teltphane 
iSc  Telegraph  Co.,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Tnemoraruium, 

History  and  Development  of  the  Telephone  Ststbm. 

[Report,  1909,  pp.  18-24.] 

The  original  owners  and  promoters  of  the  telephone  were  first  of  all  business  prn- 
moters.  Their  idea  was  to  develop  the  business  on  broad  lines.  A^liatever  rewin 
they  expected  or  received  was  the  legitimate  reward  following  a  legitimate  devel''.:  - 
ment  of  a  substantial  and  beneficial  business. 

The  Bell  system  was  founded  on  the  broad  lines  of  "one  system,"  **one  polir>. 
"universal  service,"  on  the  idea  that  no  aggregation  of  isolated  independent  s^'Mem; 
not  under  common  control,  however  well  built  or  equipped,  could  give  the  puolir  ifa" 
service  that  the  interdependent,  intercommunicating,  universal  system  could  ?nri> 

This  is  no  recent  or  new  idea  or  theorv.  It  is  coexistent  with  the  business;  is  (v^ 
the  theory  was  evolved  and  developed  before  the  business,  and  the  business  hv  bt^  *. 
developed  on  that  theory. 

To  develop  the  business  it  was  first  necessary  to  develop  the  "art."  It  wi^  ud^^I'* 
Nothing  like  it  existed.  The  whole  art  of  the  practical  application  of  electricity  rr 
new  and  undeveloped. 

To  develop  the  business  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  best  in  the  way  of  iD^tnuo"''- 
talities,  apparatus,  and  methods  must  be  controlled.  Apparatus  and  methods  ^  ^^' 
start  were  crude,  but  new  instrumentalities  and  new  methods  were  suggest*^  tr" 
daily  association,  practice,  and  study. 

It  was  necessary  to  develop  these,  improve  and  reduce  the  useful  to  prwrtir*.  ts  * 
eliminate  the  worthless.  For  this  purpose  a  staff  of  technical,  electrical,  and  merl^ 
ical  operating  experts  must  be  gathered  together  and  educated.  To  educate  and  a:^*^ 
these,  to  enable  them  to  do  intelligent  work,  avoid  repetition  and  duplication,  ill  th- 
had  gone  before  and  all  that  was  being  done  here  and  elsewhere  must  he  known  I  '* 
this  purpose  a  bureau  of  research  and  information  was  formed.  Patent  and  \fO 
experts  must  be  employed  and  educated  to  secure  the  advantage  of  this  work  i^* 
study,  as  well  as  to  furnish  protection  in  the  use  of  the  patents. 

A  highly  developed  manufacturing  organization  under  proper  supervision  and  t^ '  • 
trol  was  required  to  reduce  to  practical  use  these  ideas  and  inventions,  as  well  a.* ' 
secure  the  standardization  and  uniformity  of  instruments  and  apparatus. 

To  ascertain  which  were  the  best  of  the  methods  being  evolvecl  in  field  pnycih>».  * 
educate  the  others  in  the  use  of  them,  to  assist  generally  in  the  developnumt.  an-i  * 
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bring  about  standard izatton  of  operating  practice  and  methods,  a  staff  of  traveling 
experts,  observers,  and  teachers  was  placed  in  the  field. 

It  is  neceasar)^  to  the  growing  and  constantly  improving  business  that  this  work  be 
continued.  It  is  being  done  much  more  econonucally  and  far  more  effectively  by 
this  company  than  it  could  be  done  by  the  associated  companies,  and  without  expense 
to  them  except  so  far  as  it  is  covered  by  the  miscalled     rental''  of  telephones. 

The  preliminary  work  was  certainly  difficult  enough.  Add  to  that  the  necessity 
of  educating  a  doubting,  hesitating  public  who  looked  on  the  invention  as  little  better 
than  a  toy ^ and  some  idea  of  the  task  can  be  formed. 

In  the  promotion  and  exploitation  of  the  business  two  methods  were  possible. 

One  company  covering  the  whole  country.  This  would  require  a  laige  executive 
and  administrative  staff  in  the  field,  and  a  large  capital,  which,  at  the  time,  it  was 
impossible  to  secure.  Under  this  method  State  organizations  would  also  have  been 
neceasary  to  hold  franchises. 

The  ouer  way  was  to  enlist  a  large  number  of  individual  workers,  each  with  some 
capital,  large  faith,  and  expectation,  with  great  capacity  for  work,  who  would  cover 
the  field  and  develop  the  business. 


COMPETITION. 

There  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  any  competition  between  these  local  associated 
operating  companies,  as  under  the  conditions  under  which  they  can  use  the  instru- 
ments and  inventions  they  must  onerate  entirely  within  their  respective  territories; 
nor  can  there  be  competition  in  tJie  telephone  exchange  systems  operating  in  the 
same  territory  such  as  exists  between  other  public  utilities,  certainly  not  such  as 
exists  between  two  gas  companies,  or  even  between  a  gas  and  an  electric-light  company . 

The  telephone  system  does  not  give  you  a  "commodity"  or  a  "product,"  or  even 
a  "service,^*  except  so  far  as  it  is  service  to  make  up  a  "path  "  or  "line  "  or  "highway" 
for  personal  communication  with  a  party  at  some  distant  point. 

Tlie  value  of  a  telephone  system  is  measured  by  the  possibility  of  reaching  through 
its  connections  anyone  at  any  possible  place. 

There  can  be  said  to  be  no  limit  to  those  with  whom  one  may  desire  communication 
at  Bome  one  time  or  other.  Ordinarily  your  communications  are  confined  to  a  certain 
few  other  subscribers;  occasionally  you  may  wish  to  reach  certain  others,  but  there 
are  times  when  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  get  a  connection  with  some  one  possibly 
un thought  of  or  unknown  before,  and  the  importance  of  this  connection  may  be  vital. 

A  purely  local  exchange  has  a  certain  value. 

If  It  has,  in  addition  to  its  local  connections,  a  connection  with  outlying  contiguous 
localities,  it  has  a  largely  increased  value. 

If  it  is  universal  in  its  connections  and  intercommimication,  it  is  indispensable  to  all 
those  whose  social  or  business  relations  are  more  than  purely  local. 

A  telephone  system  which  undertakes  to  meet  the  full  requirements  must  cover 
vith  its  exchanges  and  connecting  lines  the  whole  country.  Any  development 
iFhioh  is  comprehensive  must  cover  some  territory  which  is  not,  and  may  never 
^•ecome,  profitable  in  itself  but  must  be  carried  at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  It  must 
l>e  a  system  that  will  afford  communication  with  any  one  that  may  possibly  be  wanted, 
It  any  time.  To  do  this  the  system  must  offer  a  connection  of  some  kind,  and  at  such 
•ates,  as  will  correspond  to  the  value  of  the  system  to  each  and  every  user. 

'* Interdependence,"  "intercommunication,"  "imiversality' *  can  not  be  had  with 
solated  systems  under  independent  control,  however  well  connected.  They  require 
^he  standardization  of  operating  methods,  plant  facilities  and  equipment,  and  that 
omplete  harmony  and  cooperation  of  operating  forces,  that  can  only  come  through 
centralized  or  common  control. 

\^1ierever  two  systems  exist,  each  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  percentage  common 
0  both,  a  different  list  of  subscribers.  Those  of  large  and  extended  social  or  business 
connections  must  connect  with  both,  while  those  who  do  not  connect  with  both  get 
^nly  partial  service — the  same  character  of  service  offered  by  two  street  car  lines,  each 
laving  its  tracks  on  and  running  through  the  principal  main  street  of  the  town  but  each 
jxtenaing  into  and  serving  entirely  different  sections  of  the  community. 

Offering  a  connection  with  a  so-called  competing  exchange,  having  a  list  of  sub- 
^hers  either  entirely  or  largely  different,  is  offering  a  different  service,  except  so  far 
14  they  connect  the  same  subscribers,  and  there  it  is  of  no  benefit,  as  either  one  would 
»erve  the  purpose.  Two  exchanges,  each  with  the  same  list  of  subscribers,  can  not  in 
Jie  nature  of  things  exist.  One  or  the  other  would  be  unnecessary  because  a  sub- 
cril>er  would  be  paying  twice  for  the  same  service  when  either  exchange  gave  all  that 
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could  be  obtained  from  both.  It  would  be  like  paying  two  fares  each  time  you  ride  in 
a  street  car  to  maintain  a  parallel  line,  although  you  could  ride  in  but  one  at  a  time. 
Competition  of  that  character  increases  the  cost  to  you.  Competition  is  only  of  sprvii^- 
when  it  reduces  your  cost  or  increases  your  sefvice. 

ECONOMY  OF  COMPETITIGN. 

By  reason  of  duplications,  duplication  of  investment,  duplication  of  operation, 
competition  in  telephone  systems  can  not.  in  the  nature  of  thmgs,  produce  economy 
in  operation,  and  without  economy  there  can  he  no  reduced  charges. 

mth  only  one  system,  at  once  is  eliminated  the  duplication  of  subecriberB^  line?- 
so  also  is  eliminated  the  ^ater  part  of  the  unused  and  idle  staff,  equipment,  and  plant 
and  with  this  are  also  eliminated  capital  investment*),  capital  chaiges.  operatinir  saU- 
ries,  plant  maintenance,  and  depreciation.     That  it  contributes  also  to  the  romfor 
and  convenience  of  the  subscribers  is  in  itself  no  small  consideration. 

{Report,  1910,  pp.  22>36.] 
PUBLIC  REL/ITIONS. 

In  all  times,  in  all  lands,  public  opinion  has  had  control  at  the  last  word — ^pnblic 
opinion  is  but  the  concert  of  individual  opinion,  and  is  as  much  subject  to  chiJige  ot 
to  education. 

It  is  based  on  information  and  belief.  If  it  is  wrong,  it  is  wrong  because  of  vtods 
information,  and  consequent  erroneous  belief. 

It  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  obligation  of  all  individuals,  or  aggregation?  of  indi- 
viduals, who  come  before  the  public,  to  see  that  the  public  have  full  and  corrert 
information. 

The  Bell  system  gained  740,027  subscribers  last  year.  Of  the  total  number  of  m\>- 
scribers  over  1,000,000  were  new  during  the  year. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  gained  4,558  shareholders  last  year.  ^)\ 
the  total  number  of  shareholders  many  more  were  new  last  year. 

The  excuse  for  setting  forth  at  great  length  the  policy,  fekcta,  beliefs,  and  desires'  •>! 
the  Bell  system  and  those  administering  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  repeating  much  tha* 
has  already  been  said  and  explaining  some  things  familiar  to  many,  is  to  inform  the 
new  public,  the  new  subscribers,  and  the  new  slmreholders. 

Every  fact  that  is  stated  is  correct. 

Every  argument  or  reason  is  believed  to  be  well  founded  and  based  on  £arts,  and  i- 
intended  to  be  impartial. 

The  position  of  the  Bell  system  is  well  known. 

It  is  oelieved  that  the  telephone  system  should  be  universal,  interdepend«it  an<i 
intercommunicating,  affording  opportunity  for  any  subscriber  of  any  excbacei  ^ 
communicate  with  anjr  other  subscriber  of  any  other  exchange  within  the  limiv  •• 
speaking  distance,  giving  to  every  subscriber  every  possible  additional  facility  »r 
annihilating  time  or  distance  by  use  of  electrical  transmission  of  intelligence  cif*"- 
Bonal  communication .  It  is  believed  that  some  sort  of  a  connection  with  the  telep^  t^ 
(ivstem  should  be  within  reach  of  all.  It  is  believed  further,  that  this  idea  of  wiv**< 
gality  can  be  broadened  and  applied  to  a  imiversal  wire  system  for  the  elecin-^' 
transmission  of  intelligence  (written  or  personal  communication),  from  everyrrof  ■* 
every  place  to  everyone  in  every  other  place,  a  system  as  universal  and  as  exUvAy  • 
as  the  highway  system  of  the  country,  which  extends  from  every  man's  door  to  €vrr 
other  man's  door. 

It  is  not  believed  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  separately  controlled  or  dis^tio-  * 
8>'?tem8  nor  that  there  can  be  competition  in  the  accepted  sen^e  of  competition. 

It  is  believed  that  all  this  can  be  accomplished  to  the  reasonable  satismction  oi  't- 
public  with  its  acquiescence,  under  such  control  and  regulation  as  will  afford  '.*  " 
public  much  better  service  at  less  cost  than  any  competition  or  Govemmeot«ovT-. 
monopoly  could  permanently  afford  and  at  the  same  time  be  self-sustaining. 

The  Bell  system,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  evolved  first  thiuugh  Ike  V*^ 
exchange. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  business  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  nece^eary  capiui  * 
development  in  any  large  amoimt.  In  the  place  of  large  capital,  small  capital  an<i  it  ■ 
optimism  of  individuals  had  to  be  utilized.  Small  capital*  laige  hopes,  and  isxd\\  it) :  • 
enort  brought  about  a  development  by  limiting  the  size  of  the  exchange  K>mt  ' 
given  to  each  individual  to  his  possibilities.  In  this  way  the  country  and  ^^u*.  •  * 
cities  were  largely  developed  before  much  was  done  in  the  larger  cities.  The  «ii'.*  • 
to  develop  New  York  was  estimated  at  less  than  |100,000,  yet  it  was  a  long  time  U    ' 
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3ven  that  could  be  raised.  Even  if  it  has  been  possible  to  raise  capital  to  exploit  the 
R-hoIe  country  through  one  company,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  use  it  properly, 
rhe  business  was  new.  Those  who  constructed  and  operated  it  had  to  be  educated, 
rhe  policy  of  small  units  and  individual  effort,  with  concentration,  application,  and 
resourcefulness,  brought  a  more  rapid  development  and  education  than  could  have 
been  had  in  any  other  wav. 

In  this  formative  period,  when  the  business  was  new,  before  distant  speaking  j)06si- 
bilities  were  shown,  all  communication  was  local.  No  two  exchanges  were  either 
M]i lipped  or  operated  on  the  same  lines  or  under  the  same  methods,  nor  did  they  need 
jo  be:  service,  judged  by  present  standards,  was  poor,  but  satisfied  ^e  local  use;  better 
jen-ice  was  not  known.  Later  development  of  the  toll  line,  of  lines  connecting 
exchanges,  and  of  long-distance  service  made  the  deficiencies  of  the  service  glaring 
md  the  necessity  of  improvement  imperative. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  when  the  long-distance  service  was  first  introduced 
<pecial  connections  had  to  be  built  for  the  users;  now  eyery  telephone  station  or  line 
^n  be  eaually  well  used  for  long-distance  speaking. 

With  tne  extension  of  the  speaking  limits  of  the  telephone  over  connecting  lines 
rame  also  the  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  territorial  limits  of  the  exchange 
ly^tems,'  the  necessity  of  standardization,  uniformity  of  apparatus  and  operating 
nethods,  and  an  effective  conmion  control  over  all.  The  necessity  for  system  was 
he  beginning  of  the  Bell  System.  The  combination  of  the  separate  exchiftnges  and 
ines  into  larger  aggregations  or  organizations  followed.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
nore  effective  organization  with  more  effective  administration  and  management, 
uid  with  resources  sufficient  to  make  the  changes  which  experiment  and  experience 
lad  found  necessary. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  the  territorial  limitations  of  a  telephone  system  because 
rom  every  exchange  center  communication  is  wanted  up  to  the  talking  limits  in 
rver>r  direction. 

This  process  of  combination  will  continue  until  all  telephone  exchanges  and  lines 
riJl  be  merged  either  into  one  company  owning  and  operating  the  whole  system,  or 
mtil  a  number  of  companies  with  territories  determmed  b^r  political,  business,  or 
.'pographical  conditions,  each  performing  all  functions  pertaining  to  local  manage- 
nent  and  operation,  will  be  closely  associated  under  the  control  of  one  central  organi- 
sation exercising  all  the  functions  of  centralized  ^neral  administration.  But  what- 
'ver  may  be  the  form  of  the  operating  organization,  there  is  bound  to  be  for  legal 
Purposes  and  the  holding  of  franchises  some  sort  of  subordinate  State  organization 
rhich  will  bring  the  busmess  and  property  in  each  locality  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
he  State  in  which  it  is  situated  and  operated. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  which  is  the  owner  of  all  or  part  of  each 
•orapany  fonnii^  the  Bell  system,  is  not  simply  a  holding  company.  It  is  not  a  com- 
lination  that  has  eliminated  competition  between  the  companies  controlled  by  it. 
rhcre  can  be  no  rivalry  or  competition  between  local  exchanges  in  adjacent  territory, 
rhose  desiring  the  service  of  exchanges  in  adjacent  territory  in  addition  to  their  own 
■an  get  it  much  better  and  cheaper  through  their  local  exchange.  To  give  direct 
ndi^ddual  wires  from  one  exchange  territory  into  another  would  be  impractical 
pom  the  multiplication  of  lines  and  prohibitive  on  account  of  cost.  The  American 
'elephone  &  Tel^;raph  Co.  is  a  centralized  general  administration  for  all  the  com- 
^anies.  It  does  the  financing  for  the  extension  of  the  business.  It  furnishes  the 
D^neering,  operating,  and  otner  experts.  It  maintains  a  productive  and  protective 
T^anization  so  far  as  patents  are  concerned.  It  defends  all  the  companies  against  all 
ofringements.  It  undertakes  to  bring  about  improvements  by  working  out  the  ideas 
nd  suggestions  of  others,  both  In  and  out  of  the  business.  Its  agents  keep  each  com- 
pany fully  informed  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  field.  It  avoids  all  duplication  of 
fiorts,  of  experiments,  of  trial  of  new  methods,  apparatus,  etc.  It  looks  after  the 
•ublic  relations  of  the  companies.  In  other  words,  it  performs  all  that  service  which 
?  •'omroon  to  all,  leaving  to  the  local  companies  the  local  management.  The  organiza- 
ion  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  United  States,  each  local  company  occupying  its  own 
PTritorj*,  and  performing  all  local  functions,  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
W.  binding  tnem  all  together  with  its  long-distance  lines  and  looking  after 
11  ihe  relations  between  the  local  companies,  and  between  local  companies  ana  other 
nmpanies.  To  have  developed  the  telephone  industry  to  its  present  state  of  effi- 
iwiry  would  have  been  beyond  the  ability  of  any  one  of  the  local  companies. 

.\ If  independent  systems  which  have  been  started  have  more  or  less  followed  the 
une  lines,  but  within  restricted  areas,  whether  built  by  one  company  or  interest,  or 
y  several.  First,  the  local  exchange,  then  the  toll  line  to  outlying  points,  and  then 
K«*  long-distance  line  connecting  with  other  independent  exchanges,  tieing  them 
^ether  to  form  a  system  affording  facilities  for  communication  between  the  sub- 
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scribers  of  one  exchange  and  the  subscribers  of  the  other,  but  limited  in  scope,  and 
without  the  community  of  interest  necessary  to  a  common  system. 

In  other  words,  we  have  the  Bell  system  on  the  one  side,  developed  on  the  linw  nf  a 
universal,  interconmiunicating,  and  interdependent  service.  We  nave  the  oppositioD 
on  the  other  side,  segregated  exchanges  of  limited  systems  without  univenftlity,itK^iD* 
plete  and  inefficient,  neither  interdependent  nor  intercommunicating,  except  to  t 
limited  extent. 

CORPORATE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMBINATION. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  common  interest,  nothing  which  is  exciting  more  com- 
ment and  discussion  at  the  present  moment,  than  the  questiona  of  State  contMl  <^i 
corporate  oiganizations  and  of  combinations,  especially  of  those  controlling  publk 
utiuties. 

Corporate  organization  and  combination  are  the  necessary  and  logical  solution  of  tk 
problem  of  canng  for  the  wonderful  development  which  has  been  going  on  all  over  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  this  country,  in  the  recent  past. 

Combination  only  can  cope  with  that  industrial  development  of  the  pre.«nt  tuut 
which  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  individual  effort  or  capital.  In  those  gm  old  tima 
one  man,  with  his  own  capital,  could  carry  on  even  the  laigest  operations.  Ths 
maigin  of  profits  due  to  low  wages  and  lar^e  selling  prices  enabled  the  ownen  of  mh 
individual  establishments  to  live  and  enjoy  the  best  to  be  had  in  those  tiine^  id 
amass  fortunes — ^fortunes  relatively  as  laige  as  any  of  the  present — ^from  an  amount  d 
gross  business  the  profits  from  which  to-day  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  vipei 
of  a  shop  superintendent. 

The  development  of  the  arts,  the  necessity  of  extensive  laboratories  and  experi 
mental  departments,  with  technical  staffs  competent  to  keep  abreast  of  moden 
progress  and  find  out  how  to  utilize  all  of  everything,  the  large  gross  production  r. 
small  margin  of.profit,  the  large  capital  requirements  necessary  to  conduct  buan^ 
on  these  lines — ^aU  these  place  modem  industrial  enterprises  either  bevond  the  finAix-ui 
ability  of  any  one  individual  or  far  beyond  the  amount  that  any  one  Individual  %\^ 
to  have  in  any  one  venture. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  history  or  evolution  of  "company,"  "orptn- 
tion,''  or  "monopoly,''  and  similar  organizations  or  combinations  of  trade,  it  cm  t<^ 
said  that  the  first  and  oldest  step  toward  corporate  organization  was  partnership 
Corporate  combination  is  but  a  partnership  wherein  the  partners  are  rep»rw«eute4  b\ 
shares  held  in  various  amounts  by  the  various  investors. 

These  corporate  organizations  and  combinations  have  become  a  permanent  par  •< 
our  business  machinery;  the  public  would  not,  if  it  could,  abolish  tnem. 

Who  would  ever  consent,  or  would  the  requirements  of  businese  allov.  that  '^ 
railroads  between  the  great  sections  of  our  country  revert  to  the  independent  line»*ib'< 
once  existed,  with  all  the  consequential  delays,  inconveniences,  and  diead\'an(«:f9>  ^ 
traffic  and  travel?  Who  would  be  content  if  the  telegraph  businees  should  be  cvn^' 
on  by  the  transfer  of  messages  from  one  to  another  of  the  numerous  companies,  hnofri) 
independent,  but  now  combined  and  giving  direct  transit  over  t^e  whole  coontn'^ 

Tluit  there  has  been  in  lar^e  measure  reason  or  cause  for  the  existiitg  anfavint'" 
public  opinion  as  to  corporations,  trusts,  and  combinations  is  beyond  questi^«^  (''Jj 
it  does  not  follow  that  tnere  is  reason  or  cause  for  the  wholesale  denunciaiion  ^' 
condemnation  of  all  corporations,  trusts,  and  combinations.  Nch*  does  it  foUov  ti^ 
all  that  is  bad  is  centered  in  or  confined  to  those  prominent  in  the  public  e}^. 

Many  of  the  practices  most  severely  condemnea  are  but  the  amptification  or  r*^ 
tinuance  of  practices  or  customs  common  in  the  current  affairs  of  business,  Dncti'^ 
or  customs  which  were  not  wrong  in  themselves,  but  wrong  in  the  abuse  of  tAem. 

Public  utility  corporations  and  other  combinations  have  too  frequently  meuiu^ 
that  new  laws  and  regulations  were  disastrous  and  ruinous  without  first  giving  tbvc 
a  fair  trial,  and  legislators  too  often  have  displayed  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of  eiisi* 
ing  laws,  spreading  the  idea  that  new  le^e^lation  was  a  cure  all  for  any  un<usimbler^ 
dition,  while  it  was  often  only  a  political  play,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  esb^^ 
laws  was  utterly  neglected.  The  results  have  been  bad.  While  buAoess  will  »\->' 
itself  to  any  condition  if  given  time  and  opportunity,  sudden  change  of  c<n4iic*<a* 
will  result  in  disaster  to  some  interest,  but  not  as  a  rule  to  those  at  which  the  rht^ 
was  aimed. 

There  is  too  little  consideration  given  to  the  fact,  based  on  all  exp«ieocet  tbat  ^ 
one  interest  can  permanently  prosper  unless  all  other  interests  are  in  a  prupenwc^*- 
dition,  and  to  the  fact  that  any  sudden  change  in  existing  ccmditioos  will  sl**)^  ^ 
taken  advantage  of  by  some  one  interest  to  the  detriment  of  other  interests  in  gei><*^ 
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The  proper  use  of  corpotete  organisatioa  or  combination  under  proper  regulation  or 
coDtiol  can  not  be  objected  to. 

What  is  and  should  be  condenmed,  prevented,  and  punished  is  the  abuse  made  of 
corporate  machinery  to  the  detriment  of  public  welfare  and  such  abuse  as  has  been 
ano  is  being  practiced  so  extensively  for  purely  speculative  and  oftentimes  swindling 
enteiprijies. 

It  IS  largely  this  abuse  by  professional  speculative  promoters  and  swindling  security 
vendors,  mostly  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  not  in  any  way  associated  or  connected 
with  the  general  business  oij^anizations  or  systems,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  popumr  odium  surrounding  this  necessary  nuichinery  of  business.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  only  way  of  reaching  such  offenders  is  through  penalties  for  '^  misuse 
of  the  mails,*'  but  however  or  bv  whomever  the  remedv  is  applied,  he  who  does  it 
ehould  receive  the  heartiest  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  community. 

The  huge  corporate  combinations  which  often  in  popular  opinion  are  supposed  to  be 
owned  or  wholly  controlled  by  some  one  man  or  some  tew  men,  are,  in  fact,  made  up  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  silent  partners,  the  shareholders,  who  are  the  real 
owneiB.  The  existence  of  these  real  owners,  these  shareholders,  is  often  obscured  in 
the  shadow  of  some  one  or  more  individuals  who  dominate  these  companies,  not  by 
larf^e  ownership,  as  popularly  believed,  but  by  administrative  and  operating  aggres- 
aiveness  and  successrul  management.  The  shareholding  owners  are  m  the  aggregate 
\ery  numerous  and,  in  any  other  country  than  America,  would  be  frequently  in  evi- 
dence and  heard  from,  would  always  take  an  active  participation  in  all  meetings^ 
annual  or  special,  and  would  in  that  way  protect  themselves  and  their  holdings  by 
associating  the  corporation  or  combination  in  the  minds  of  the  public  with  the  par- 
ticular and  separate  individual  ownerships  or  interests  in  them.  In  this  way  that 
same  protection,  recognition,  or  consideration,  to  which  all  interests,  whether  indi- 
vidual or  corporate,  are  alike  entitled,  would  be  assured. 

PUBLIC  UTILrriES— THE  " SERVED"  AND  THE  ** SERVERS.  " 

Under  the  existing  conditions  the  corporations  or  combinations  represent  the 
I'servefB.'*  To  the  shareholders,  dividends  represent  good  management  and  desirable 
ifivestment,  but  to  many  of  the  community,  tne  community  that  is  "served,'*  profits 
which  in  individual  enterprise  would  be  considered  reasonable  are  unreasonable  and 
forced  out  of  their  pockets  by  unscrupulous  management  or  illegal  or  dishonest  prac- 
tices. 

The  contest  between  the  "served"  and  the  "servers."  the  "producer"  and  the 
'consumer/'  between  "he-who-has"  and  "he-who-has-not,"  has  been  going  on  from 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  from  the  time  when  some  one  had  more  of  some  one  thing  than 
he  wanted,  while  another  had  none,  or  less  than  he  wanted. 

From  time  immemorial  efforts  have  been  made  in  some  way  to  control  or  restrict  any 
accumulation  in  the  hands  or  in  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  any  individual  or  set 
of  individuals  of  those  things  which  had  become  necessary  to  public  wants,  and  to 
prevent  necessities  from  in  any  wav  getting  outside  that  control  which  natural  com- 
petition or  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  under  normal  conditions  exercises. 

There  has  always  been  and  will  always  be  the  laudable  desire  of  the  great  public 
to  be  served  rightly,  and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  which  sometimes  selfishly  degenerates 
into  a  lack  of  consideration  for  tne  rights  of  those  who  are  serving. 

On  the  other  hand  there  has  always  been  the  laudable  desire  of  the  "server,"  or  the 
producer,  to  get  a  profit  for  his  service  or  production,  which  sometimes  degenerates 
mto  a  selfish  disregard  or  lack  of  consideration  for  those  who  are  served. 

This  conflict,  wnich  originated  with  the  first  commercial  transaction  or  exchange^ 
has  continued  ever  since  and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 

Until  the  state,  or  conditions  under  which  society  was  organized,  began  to  be  com- 
plex there  were  very  few  things  which  were  not  and  could  not  be  regulated  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demi^nd,  the  law  of  substitution  of  one  article  for  another  in  case  of 
acarcity,  or  by  the  laws  of  competition.  In  the  simple  life,  which  was  with  the  masses 
of  the  people  imtil  very  recent  years  enforced,  and  is  with  all  laudable,  there  were 
few  articles  which  were  in  themselves  necessities,  and  of  there  very  few  which  did  not 
have  alternative  articles  of  use,  or  substitutes  and,  in  fact,  there  was  little  that  was  not 
produced  by  the  local  community  or  by  the  family.  Those  few  things  which,  in  the 
growth  of  civilization,  and  particularly  by  the  increase  of  urban  population,  were  of 
general  use  and  necessity  for  all,  those  few  things  in  which  the  masses  of  the  public 
had  an  interest  in  receiving  regularly  and  reasonably,  soon  became  the  object  of  con- 
^1  or  r^^lation,  and  here  was  the  beginning  of  and  reason  for  state  control  and 
regulation  or  State  ownership. 
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FUBUG  CONTROL. 

Public  control  or  regulation  of  public  service  coiporationfi  by  permanent  com- 
missions, has  come  and  come  to  stay.  Control  or  regulation  exercised  through  such  t 
body  has  ot^Ax^y  advantages  over  that  exercised  through  regular  legislative  bodies  or 
committees.  The  permanent  commission  will  be  a  quasi  judicial  body.  It  should  be 
made  up  of  members  whose  duty  it  will  be,  and  wiio  will  have  the  desire,  the  time 
and  the  opportunity,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  questions  coming  before  them. 
It  should  act  only  after  thorough  investigation  and  be  governed  by  the  equities  of  etch 
case.  It  would  m  time  establish  a  course  of  practice  and  precedent  for  the  guidance 
of  all  concerned. 

Experience  also  has  demonstrated  that  this  '^  supervision ''  should  stop  at  ''caDtrQl" 
and  '^regulation''  and  not  ''manage,"  "operate'^  nor  dictate  what  the  managemest 
or  operation  should  be  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy. 

Management  or  operation  requires  intimate  knowl^ge  and  experience  which  cu 
only  be  gained  by  continuous,  active,  and  practical  participation  in  actual  working, 
while  control  or  regulation  can  be  intelligently  exercised,  after  judicial  hearing,  by 
those  who  have  not  the  knowledge  or  experience  to  operate. 

State  control  or  regulation  should  be  of  such  character  as  to  encourage  the  ia^nst 
possible  standard  in  plant,  the  utmost  extension  of  focilities,  the  highest  efficiency  is 
service,  rigid  economy  in  operation,  and  to  that  end  should  allow  rates  that  will 
warrant  the  highest  wa^es  for  the  best  service,  some  reward  for  hi^  efficiency  is 
administration,  and  sucn  certainty  of  return  on  investment  as  will  induce  investoD 
not  only  to  retain  their  securities,  but  to  supply  at  all  times  all  the  capitd  needed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public. 

Such  ''control"  and  ''regulation"  can  and  should  stop  all  abuses  of  capitalixatioo, 
of  extortion  or  of  overcharges,  of  unreasonable  division  of  profits. 

If  there  ia  to  be  State  control  and  regulation,  there  ^ould  also  be  State  protection— 
protection  to  a  corporation  striving  to  serve  the  whole  community  (some  part  of  wfaoee 
service  must  necessarily  be  unprofitable),  from  aggressive  competition  which  coveR 
only  that  part  which  is  profitable. 

Governmental  control  should  protect  the  investor  as  well  as  the  public.  It  ahould 
insure  to  the  public  good  service  and  fair  rates.  It  should  also  insure  fair  retime  to 
the  investor. 

A  public  utility  giving  good  service  at  fair  rates  should  not  be  subject  to  competitioQ 
at  unfair  rates. 

It  is  not  that  all  competition  should  be  sup|>re6Bed,  but  that  all  competition  ehodd 
be  r^ulated  and  controUed.  That  competition  should  be  suppressed  which  in»» 
out  of  the  promotion  of  unnecessary  duplication,  which  gives  no  additional  fadlities 
or  service,  which  is  in  no  sense  either  extension  or  improvement,  which  withoat 
initiative  or  enterprise  tries  to  take  advantage  of  the  initiative  and  enterpive  «^ 
others  by  sharing  the  profitable  without  assuming  any  of  the  burden  of  the  unprofitable 
parts  or  which  has  only  the  selfishly  speculative  ooject  of  forcing  a  consohdation  or 
purchase. 

State  control  and  regulation,  to  be  effective  at  all,  should  be  of  such  a  chancter 
tliat  the  results  from  the  operation  of  any  one  enterprise  would  not  wanant  the  ex- 
penditure or  investment  necessary  for  mere  duplication  and  straig^it  oHnpetiticQ. 
in  other  words,  the  profits  should  not  be  so  lai^  as  to  warrant  duplication  of  capitali* 
Eation  in  the  competition  for  the  same  business. 

When  thoroughly  understood  it  will  be  foimd  that  "control"  wiU  nve  more ol (be 
benefits  and  public  advantages,  which  are  expected  to  be  obtained  by  State  ownerEhic, 
than  could  oe  obtained  through  such  ownerdiip,  and  will  obtain  them  wxthoot  tbe 
public  burden  of  either  the  public  officeholder  or  public  debt  or  operating  d^u 
It  is  conceded  that  as  a  rule  private  management  is  better,  more  economical  ud 
more  efficient  than  public  management,  and  much  more  advanced  and  enterpnsiif 
The  economical  margin  between  public  and  private  management  has  been  fi^^'^ 
by  experience  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  the  best  private  administiatinD. 

When  through  a  wise  and  judicious  State  control  and  regulation  all  the  advantaeei 
without  any  of  the  disadvantages  of  State  ownerdiip  are  secured,  State  ownership  i>' 
doomed. 

State  control  of  public  utilities  should  not  prevent  progress,  diould  be  sofficiecti) 
imrestricting  to  encourage  the  introduction  and  demonstration  of  the  value  of  loy 
new  or  novel  enterprise,  and  should  allow  sufficient  reward  for  the  initiative,  ent*>r^ 

SrisOj  risk,  and  imagination  of  the  adventurers  behind  such  enterprises,  Ii  shoul: 
iscnminate  between  the  useful  adventurers  or  promoters,  pioneen  in  iiact^  ^^ 
those  pirates  or  sharks  who,  on  the  strength  of  other  successes,  extfa\*agantly  capitali^ 
undeveloped  ideas,  and  exchange  the  worthless  securities  for  the  savings  of  deluded 
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md  credulous  invostora.  Corporate  control  and  restriction  should  always  exist  to  a 
mfficient  d^^ee  to  prevent  such  speculative  promoting  and  such  stock-jobbing 
Khemes. 

The  regulation  or  control  of  any  new  or  novel  thing  which  is  a  mere  convenience  and 
lot  a  necessity  can  be  left  largely  to  the  laws  of  trade ;  such  a  thing,  if  offered,  must  be 
)ffered  at  a  price  acceptable  to  the  public,  who  are  the  customers,  at  a  price  which  in 
he  opinion  of  the  purchaser  leaves  him  a  margin  of  profit  either  in  convenience  oi 
mjoyment.  Under  such  control  private  initiative  can  be  depended  upon  for  the 
Atroduction  of  everything  believed  to  have  possibilities. 

The  combination  of  the  promoter,  investor,  and  capitalist,  with  their  imagination, 
>er8oaality,  optimism,  and  desire,  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  every  development  of 
.'very  kind  or  nature  which  has  benefited  the  human  race  in  the  way  of  utihties,  and 
iiill  18  the  only  way  in  which  new  utilities  can  be  developed.  Whenever  any  great 
works  have  been  undertaken  bv  governments  they  have  been  on  lines  of  old  develop- 
nent,  based  on  experience  of  tnat  which  has  been  developed  by  the  persistent  genius 
ind  application  of  some  individual  or  group  of  iadividuals. 

State  control  or  regulation,  to  be  effective,  should  when  exercised  be  accepted  and 
icquiesced  in  bv  the  public.  If  all  the  decisions  not  in  exact  accord  witii  tne  desire 
>r  contention  of  the  public  are  condemned;  if  it  is  expected  and  required  that  all 
lecisions  be  against  the  utilities  controlled;  if  politics  and  political  effect  are  to  eovem 
ieciaions;  if  decisions  go  for  nothing  with,  and  are  not  respected  by,  the  public,  failure 
md  disappointment  are  bound  to  follow,  self-respecting  men  will  refuse  to  act,  the 
itandard  of  appointments  will  fall,  and  State  control  and  regulation  will  become  a 
liagrace,  and  the  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  correct  will  multiply. 

If  any  company  gives  good  service,  meets  all  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  public, 
loes  not  earn  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  its  plant  up  to  the 
latest  standard  and  for  reconstruction  of  plant  when  worn  out  or  obsolete,  pays  only 
fair  dividends  to  its  shareholders — if  a  company  is  only  doing  this,  its  rates  and  charges 
to  the  public  can  not  be  unreasonable. 

♦  *♦«»*♦ 

[Report,  1911,  p.  27.] 

Organization  of  the  Bell  System. 

Under  this  learrangement  of  territory  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
^nirollinfi:  the  entire  Bell  system,  will,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  exercise  the  functions  or 
i  "centralized  general  administration."  All  questions  of  policy  common  to  all,  all 
:^mmon  matters  which  may  have  an  effect  upon  the  system  as  a  whole,  will  be  settled 
by  the  central  administration.  As  one  administration  will  do  for  all  what  each  would 
have  to  do  for  itself,  it  has  the  advantage  of  economy  and  will  maintain  uniformity. 

For  operating  purposes  there  will  be  8  or  10  divisions  with  boundaries  determined 
by  present  commercial  conditions,  instead  of  a  much  larger  number  of  divisions  with 
boundaries  fixed  more  or  less  accidentally  or  by  other  considerations  prevailing  25  or 
JO  years  a^o.  Each  division,  whether  operated  directly  or  through  corporate  or^ni- 
tations.  will  have  a  responsible  local  administration,  supreme  in  the  ** in tradi vision" 
jperationg.  Each  division  in  turn  will  be  divided  into  districts  with  a  subordinate, 
but  responsible,  local  administration,  and  in  many  cases  these  districts  will  be  divided 
into  subdistricts.  In  each  district  or  subdistrict  there  will  be  a  subordinate,  but 
responsible,  local  representative,  who  will  in  all  local  routine  matters  be  to  the  public 
the  representative  of  the  whole  system. 

All  lines  of  responsibility  and  suggestion  will  go  up,  from  the  local  representatives 
[ft  the  central  administration.  All  lines  of  authority  down,  from  the  central  admin- 
istration to  the  local  chief. 

Under  the  Bell  organization  each  associated  company  or  group  of  companies  is  now. 
and  each  di\i8ion  hereafter  will  become,  an  autonomous  whole,  with  its  own  local 
:>  introl  and  identity,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  general  policy  and  authority  abso- 
lute on  matters  pertaining  to  or  which  affect  only  that  territory. 

Such  an  organization  avoids  that  general  tend.ency  in  all  combinations  to  concen- 
trate toci  much  or  to  become  unwieldy  and  unmanageable,  and  thus  lose  all  the 
economical  or  effective  operating  advantages. 

There  are  limits  of  active  usehilness  beyond  which  the  physical  or  mental  capacity 
[)nndi\'iduals  will  not  extend. 

The  organization  as  constituted  will  be  flexible  enough  to  enable  any  rearrangement 
Ui  be  made  of  the  whole  or  any  part  in  any  way  which  may  be  found  necessary  or 
advantaereous  from  reasons  of  policy  or  from  business  or  legal  reasons,  without  affecting 
the  business. 
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Future  financing  may  be  done  locally  by  the  divisions  or  districts,  or  it  may  be 
done  by  the  central  administration ,  or  partly  by  each,  as  best  will  meet  conimeittal  or 
business  conditions  at  the  moment.    It  will  be  necessary  only  to  consult  expedieacr. 

But  the  great  advantage  is  that  each  division  and  each  subdivision  within  viae 
limits  is  an  autonomous  whole;  there  is  life  and  responsibility  in  the  administntiaD 
and  operations  of  every  separate  division  and  subaivision — such  life  and  responei- 
bility  as  will  carry  the  busmess  alon^  as  an  independent  entitv  for  almost  indefinitt 
periods  under  any  possible  conditions  which  mav  arise.  "With  such  conditiooj 
nothing  can  happen  which  would  be  diastrous  to  tne  business,  for  whatever  might 
happen  would  autonomously  right  itself  or  be  righted  by  the  concerted  action  of  uis 
army  of  individuals,  or  by  some  individual  of  the  army  now  being  tntiaed  to  actkn 
and  to  take  responsibility,  by  having  responsibility  x>ut  upon  them. 

With  such  a  body  of  men,  educated  in  technicalities  and  theories  which,  b}r  pnc^ 
tical  experience,  they  have  subordinated  to  usefulness,  with  a  trained  caparity  lor 
taking  responsibility,  steadily  moving  upward,  there  will  always  be  a  body  of  fit 
men  to  choose  from  m  any  emergency. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

[Report,  1911  p.  38.] 
Public  Rblations. 

6ur  views  on  the  relations  between  industrial  or  utility  corporations  and  the  public, 
particularly  our  own  relations,  are  so  simple  and  direct  as  to  seem  almost  commo&pkce. 
and  to  make  reference  to  them  seems  like  repetition .  1 1  is,  however,  only  through  repe* 
tition  that  we  can  be  sure  of  a  thorough  understanding,  and  it  is  only  b^  a  thorougb 
understanding  that  we  can  get  that  well-informed,  intelligent  public  opmion  that  v« 
desire. 

We  believe  that  our  companv  has  a  most  vital  interest  in  and  that  O'^r  future  succw 
and  prosperity  depend  upon  the  working  out  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  ptubkm 
in  a  way  that  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

We  believe,  and  we  think  the  public  is  fe«t  coming  to  believe,  that  telephone  serv- 
ice to  be  perfect  must  be  universal,  intercommunicating^  interdependent,  under  ose 
control,  and  that  no  isolat-ed  section  can  be  considered  mdepenaentiy  of  any  oiht: 
or  of  the  whole  system,  and  that  rates  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make'  it  poenble  f^-r 
everyone  to  be  connected  who  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  system  to  others;  that  tfa** 
highest  commercial  value  of  the  telephone  service  depends  on  its  compkBteneas,  on 
the  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  possibilities  of  intercommunication  not  only 
between  individuals,  but  between  a^re^tions  of  individuals — i.  e.,  communities. 
.  We  believe  that  we  are  working  this  problem  out  on  the  broad  lines  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  public,  and  that  this  is  evidenced  bv  the  fact  that  our  standaidfl  iad 
lines  of  organization  and  operation  are  the  standards  tiie  world  over. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  we  recognize  a  "responsibility"  and  ** accountability"  to 
the  public  on  our  part  which  is  something  different  from  and  something  more  than 
the  oblio;ation  of  other  public-service  companies  not  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
daily  life  of  the  whole  communitjr. 

But,  in  admitting  this  responsibility  and  accountability  on  our  part,  we  most  ic<i^ 
that  the  measure  of  it  shall  not  be  determined  by  impossible  standards;  that  eqo^^ 
and  fairness  shall  be,  and  personal  and  political  exigencies  or  partisan  advaoiii^ 
shall  not  be,  the  basis  of  judgments  and  requirements. 

We  can  not  conceive  of  anything  more  unfair  than  was  the  spirit  which  actin^i 
a  minority — small,  it  is  to  be  hoped — of  a  political  club  which  stands  for  high  purp^e^ 
when  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  resolution  recommending  "such  action  witn  msari 
to  telephone  rates  and  service  as  shall  strengthen  the  party  before  the  people  of  ths 
State.'* 

The  same  spirit  actuates  bodies  or  committees  undertaking  to  legislate  on  scrvif 
corporations  when  report  after  report  of  independent  experts  employed  by  ih:^ 
boaies  to  examine  and  report  conditions  on  which  to  base  action  is  objected' t^  ia- 
rejected  because  the  reports  do  not  conform  to  tiieir  preconceived  ideaa  of  poln*il 
desires  or  interests,  ana  at  the  same  time  these  bodies  openly  demand  a  report  th»t 
does  conform  to  their  ideas. 

This  is  only  illustrative  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  temccfar> 
bodies  without  any,  or,  at  the  best,  with  a  very  superficial  or  partisan,  knovtftirr 
often  prejudiced  by  their  own  interests,  to  attempt  to  pass  on  complex  basineaa  quiff- 
tions. 

In  our  relations  with  permanent  bodies  of  control  and  regulation  during  th*-  pii^ 
year  we  have  had  so  little  in  the  way  of  difference  or  difficulty  as  to  be  almost  M 
ligible.    In  presenting  or  defending  our  cases  we  have  tried  to  be  governed  by  equiVT 
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to  ourselves  and  consideration  to  the  public  in  every  way  and  have  given  such  full 
reasons  and  such  full  facts  to  substantiate  our  cases  that  the  only  particular  differences 
were  those  bound  to  exist  between  a  public  commission  and  a  corporation,  each  trying 
to  do  what  was  best  from  its  point  of  view. 

Wherever  we  have  had  senous  difficulties  with  representative  bodies  or  the  public 
it  has  almost  always  been  because  those  representing  the  public  or  legislative  bodies 
were  of  temporary  nature. 

In  all  sucn  cases  we  have  presented  our  side  with  the  same  c^re  as  to  the  rights  of 
ourselves  and  consideration  for  the  public  as  in  cases  before  permanent  bodies.  As  a 
result  our  position  and  claims  have  oeen  conceded  and  sustained;  or  if  not,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  resort  to  the  courts,  we  have  in  most  instances  been  satisfactorily 
%'indicated. 

This  only  emphasizes  the  fact  that  all  regulation  and  control  of  corporations  serving 
the  public  should  be  by  permanent  bodies,  judicial  in  their  attitude,  ec^uitable  in 
their  jpurposes  and  actions,  governed  by  a  few  simple  laws  based  on  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  the  corporation,  and  the  community,  and  applied  after  the  fullest  examina- 
tion and  consideration. 

The  opinions  and  the  facts  that  controlled  or  influenced  the  judgment  should  be 
matters  of  record,  with  the  constitutional  ri^ht  of  appeal  in  the  corporation. 

Temporarv  committees  of  bodies  legislative  in  their  functions,  though  trying[  to 
assume  a  juaicial  attitude,  do  act  from  an  entirely  legislative  and  sometimes  political 
standpoint.  Their  decisions  are  frequently  contradictory,  irreconcilable,  ana  impos- 
sible, even  when  these  committees  are  composed  of  fairly  disposed  men.  Nor  is  this 
any  reflection  upon  such  committees.  Their  inability  arises  from  the  manner  of  their 
selection,  the  temporary  nature  and  selfish  interests  of  their  positions,  the  engrossing 
nature  of  their  many  other  duties,  and  the  lack  of  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
questions  involving  years  of  practice  and  experience. 


SANDBBS,  OBB  ft  CO.,  CHABLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  June  9,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  engaged  in  exporting  cotton  to  foreign  countries, 
and  hence  we  are  anxious  to  have  the  Senate  adopt  an  amendment  to 
the  incom^tax  part  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  so  as  to  permit  the 
exemption  of  incomes  obtained  from  exports. 

The  growers  of  cotton  have  an  interest  in  this  matter,  for  everything 
that  encourages  the  export  trade  to  maintain  and  extend  foreign  mar- 
kets for  American  cotton  helps  toward  better  prices  as  well  as  larger 
output  for  the  growers. 

The  nature  of  the  export  business,  tjie  diflScult  competition  met 
abroad,  and  the  way  in  which  our  American  houses  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  under  the  proposed  income  tax  as  against  their  foreign 
competitors  in  the  same  trade  make  it  necessary,  in  our  opinion,  fer 
Congress  to  grant  the  exemption  proposed.  The  Constitution  also 
guarantees  freedom  of  exportation,  which  was  a  wise  provision. 

We  herein  inclose  copy  of  a  brief  in  favor  of  the  desired  amend- 
ment, which  we  would  respectfull^r  ask  you  to  read,  and  we  would  ask 
you  also  to  consider  the  matter  with  your  colleagues  who  would  have 
such  special  amendment  in  hand,  so  that  it  may  be  properly  put  in 
the  bill. 

[Inclosure.] 

A  NECESSARY  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INCOME-TAX  BILL — INCOMES  DERIVED  FROM  EXPORTS 

MUST  NOT  BE  TAXED. 

The  income-tax  section  (Sec.  II)  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the 
HouBe  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  3321)  properly  pro\ides  that,  in  computing  the 
nn  incomes  which  are  to  be  taxed  under  this  section,  there  shall  be  certain  exclu- 
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eions  or  exceptions  in  obedience  to  constitutional  requirements  or  intent  or  re<^>>e- 
nized  public  policy.  These  exceptions  are  for  the  most  part  provided  for  iu  sub- 
section Cf  which  is  as  follows: 

^'C.  That  in  computing  net  income  under  this  section  there  shall  be  ezcluJK 
the  interest  upon  the  obligations  of  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  an<i 
upon  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  its  possessions  the  principal  and  interp^i 
of  which  are  now  exempt  by  law  from  Federal  taxation;  also  the  compensatioc  ••: 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States  during  the  term  for  which  ne  hsa  )h«»ii 
elected  and  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  of  the  United  Su;*-' 
now  in  office,  and  the  compensation  of  all  officers  and  employees  of  a  State  or  it.} 
political  subdivision  thereof." 

AN  ADDmONAL  EXEMPTION   REQUIRED. 

In  another  important  matter,  that  of  exports,  similar  constitutional  intent  a&ii 
recognized  public  policy  require  a  similar  exemption  in  the  income-tax  law  Thi* 
can  readily  be  effected  by  adding  to  the  subsection  C,  above  quoted,  a  clau*e  -i/" 
stantially  in  these  terms: 

"Also  all  incomes  or  profits  of  corporations,  joint-stock  companies,  or  as^irian-  Ti* 
derived  from  exports  and  incomes  or  profits  derived  from  exports  by  person?  "r '/ 
members  of  firms  or  copartnerships  directly  engaged  in  export  trade. 

THE   CONSTITUTION   EXPRESSLY  PROHIBITS  TAXES   ON    EXPORTS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  new  income-tax  bill  in  its  present  form  does  not  pro\i<i'-  I'f 
the  exemption  of  incomes  or  profits  derived  directly  from  exports.     The  Constituiiuz 
in  Article  I,  section  9,  expressly  states  that: 

"No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State." 

This  has  been  accepted  as  meaning  the  unequivocal,  downright  prohibition  oi  ar> 
tax  on  exports.  There  is  no  shadow  of  question  as  to  the  constitutional  requirement  j^ 
this  matter.  The  lan^age  is  explicit  and  comprehensive,  the  meaning  unmistakable 
The  meaning  is  that  there  shall  be  no  taxes  of  any  kind  imposed  in  any  way.  dircctiv 
or  indirectly,  on  exports  from  the  United  States.  The  intent  and  meamo^  of  ib<> 
Constitution  and  the  recognized  public  policy  of  the  country  are  more  positi^^  aod 
unquestionable  in  this  matter  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  exemptions  now  irritt<^n  ir^ 
the  income-tax  bill. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  enforced  this  constitutional  pro\nfloi: 
in  important  causes  brought  before  it,  and  has  refused  to  permit  the  force  of  the  prohs 
bition  to  be  weakened  by  indirection.  In  the  case  of  Fairbank  v.  United  SxaVps  <  \< 
U.  S.,  283),  the  court  held  that  ''a  stamp  tax  on  a  foreign  bill  of  lading  is  in  sub^tuKv 
and  effect  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  the  articles  included  in  that  bill  of  lading,  and  tb^^rv- 
fore  a  tax  or  duty  on  exports,  and  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  prohiDition  '' 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  this  case,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  nid: 

**li  powers  granted!^  are  to  be  taken  as  broadly  eranted,  and  as  carrying  with  tbtr 
authority  to  pass  those  acts  which  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  cany  them  into  i^'- 
execution;  in  other  words,  if  the  Constitution  in  its  grant  of  powers  is  to  be  m>  c\xr 
strued  that  Con^ss  shall  be  able  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  powers  granted.  A  s 
equally  imperative  that  where  prohibition  or  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  powr  oi' 
Congress  that  prohibition  or  limitation  should  be  enforced  in  its  spirit  and  >  '* 
entirety.  It  would  be  a  strange  rule  of  construction  that  language  granting  puv^r^  ^ 
to  be  liberally  construed,  and  that  language  of  restriction  is  to  be  narrowly  and  t"  i- 
nically  construed.  Especially  is  this  true  when  in  respect  to  grants  of  powire  ih«*re  -* 
as  heretofore  noticed,  the  help  found  in  the  last  clause  of  the  eighth  section.  u»i  - 
such  helping  clause  in  respect  to  prohibitions  and  limitations.  The  true  spirit  oi  -^  * 
stitutional  interpretation  in  both  directions  is  to  ^ve  full,  liberal  construction  lu  '^' 
language,  aiming  ever  to  show  fidelity  to  the  spint  and  purpose."' 

And  again,  in  the  same  opinion: 

**In  otner  words,  that  decision  (Woodruff  v.  Parham,  8  Wall.,  123,  19  L,  ed.  .^^- 
affirms  the  great  principle  that  what  can  not  be  done  directly  because  of  conrtitmi.'  »• 
restriction  can  not  be  accomplished  indirectly  by  legislation  which  accomplisbp  *: 
same  result.    But  that  principle  is  not  dependent  alone  upon  the  case  extra     I'-J-' 
recognized  long  anterior  thereto  in  Brown  v,  Maryland  (12  Wheat.,  419,  6  L.  ed   •"* 
In  that  case  it  appeared  that  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  order  to  raiae  a  revenue  i^  ^-»* 
purposes,  required  all  importers  of  certain  foreign  articles  to  take  out  a  Ucen**  t"    ' 
they  were  authorized  to  sell  the  goods  so  imported;  and  it  was  held  that  sach  bet  -« 
tax,  although  in  form  a  tax  upon  the  person  importing,  for  the  privilefse  of  sellm;  '-^ 
goods  imported,  was  in  fact  a  tax  on  imports,  and  that  the  mode  of  impoeiur  i^  ^' 
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giving  it  the  foim  of  a  tax  on  the  occupation  of  importer  merely  varied  the  form  without 
changing  the  substance.  The  argument  in  the  opinion  in  that  case,  announced  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  remains  unanswered.  As  tne  States  can  not  directly  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  imports  they  can  not  by  any  form  of  taxation,  although  not  directly 
on  the  importation,  restrict  such  freedom,  Congress  alone  having  the  power  to  prescribe 
duties  therefor.  In  like  manner  the  freedon  of  exportation  being  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  it  can  not  be  disturbed  by  any  form  of  legislation  which  burdens  that 
exportation.    The  form  in  which'the  burden  is  imposed  can  not  vary  the  substance." 

And  again,  in  the  same  opinion: 

"The  question  of  power  is  not  to  be  determined*  by  the  amount  of  the  burden 
attempted  to  be  cast." 

The  language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland,  cited  by 
JuBtice  Brewer  in  the  above-mentioned  opinion,  was  as  follows: 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  this  is  varying  the  form  without  vary- 
ing the  substance.  It  is  treating  the  prohibition  which  is  general  as  if  it  were  con- 
fined to  a  particular  mode  of  doing  the  forbidden  thing.  All  must  perceive  that  a 
tax  on  the  sale  of  an  article  imptorted  only  for  sale  is  a  tax  on  the  article  itself." 

In  the  course  of  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Fair  bank  v.  United  States  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer  made  these  references  to  other  cases  sustaining  the  principle  involved: 

"So  in  Dobbins  v.  Erie  County  Comrs.  (16  Pet.,  435,  10  L.  ed.,  1022)  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  income  from  an  dmcial  position  could  not  be  taxed  if  the  office  itself 
was  exempt." 

/•In  Almy  i?.  California  (24  How.,  169,  16  L.  ed.,  644)  it  was  held  that  a  duty  on  a 
bill  of  lading  was  the  same  thingas  a  auty  on  the  article  which  it  represented;  in 
NortJiem  C.  K.  Co.  v,  Jackson  (7  Wall.,  262, 19  L.  ed.,  88)  that  a  tax  upon  the  interest 
payable  on  bonds  was  a  tax,  not  upon  the  debtor,  but  upon  the  security;  and  in  Cook 
V.  Pennsylvania  (97  U.  S.,  566,  24  L.  ed.,  1015)  that  a  tax  upon  the  amount  of  sales 
of  goods  made  by  an  auctioneer  was  a  tax  upon  the  goods  sola." 

"In  Philadelphia  &  S.  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  (122  U.  S.,  326,  30  L.  ed., 
1200;  1  Inters.  Com.  Rep.,  308;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep^  1118)  a^d  Leloup  v.  Port  of  Mobile 
(127  U.  S..  640;  32  L.  ed.,  311;  2  Inters.  Com.  Rep.,  134;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  1380)  it 
was  held  that  a  tax  on  income  received  from  interstate  commerce  was  a  tax  upon  the 
interstate  commerce  itself,  and  therefore  unauthorized." 

THE  CORPORATION-TAX  LAW  OP  1909. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  tax  on  the  net  income  of  corporations  imposed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  involved  the  taxation  of  income  derived 
directly  from  exports,  and  that  this  feature  was  not  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  matter  was  not  brou^t  before  the 
court.  All  the  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  affecting  the  constitutionality  of  this  cor- 
poration tax  of  1909  were  grouped  and  heard  together  and  are  reported  under  the 
title  of  Flint  v.  Stone  Tracy  Co,  (220  U.  S.,  106).  In  the  opinion  m  these  cases  the 
court  said: 

''It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  lack  of  power  to  tax  foreign  corporations 
doing  local  business  in  a  State  in  the  manner  proposed  in  this  act^  and  that  the 
tax  upon  such  corporations  beizig  unconstitutional  works  such  inequality  against  do^ 
mestic  corporations  as  to  invalidate  the  law.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  this  that  no 
such  case  is  presented  in  the  record.  (Southern  R.  Co.  v.  King,  217  U.  S.,  525;  54 
L.  ed.,  868;  30  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  594.)  This  is  equally  true  as  to  the  alleged  invalidity 
of  the  act  as  a  tax  on  exports,  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  Congress.  No  such  case 
IB  presented  in  those  now  before  the  court." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court  from  which  this  is  quoted  there  is  nothing  which  can 
support  any  inference  that  the  court  would  have  sustained  the  constitutionality  of 
a  tax  on  incomes  derived  from  exports  if  this  matter  had  been  brought  before  it. 
And  it  is  considered  significant  that  the  court  used  the  language  quoted,  which  it  did 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  clearly  understood  that  they  were  not  at  that 
time  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  a  tax  on  incomes  derived  from  exports. 

THE  INCOME-TAX  AMENDMENT  TO  THE   CONSTITUTION. 

The  income-tax  section  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  of  1894  was  declared  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  (Pollock  V.  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  158  U.  S.,  601)  to  be  invalid 
Because  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  requiring  direct  taxes  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers  and  pro- 
hibiting any  direct  taxes  not  so  apportioned. 
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The  CoDBtitution  as  established  contauied  this  provision  (in  Ait.  I,  sec.  2): 

"Kepresentatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  se^'enl  Suus 
which  mav  be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective  numbea. 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  penons,  induduc 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  oi  years  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  tfan^ 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  yean 
after  the  first  meetmg  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  within  every  eubsequ^kt 
term  of  10  years,  in  such  manner  as  thev  shall  by  law  direct." 

This  provision  was  amended  by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  became  a  put 
of  the  Constitution  in  1868,  and  which  contains  this  provision  (in  sec.  2): 

''Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excladiii; 
Indians  not  taxed." 

The  Constitution  as  established  also  contained  this  provision  (in  Ait.  I,  sec.  ft- 

''No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  uniees  in  proportion  to  the  ctatm 
or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken." 

This  provision  has  remained  without  amendment  until  the  preeent  year,  1913. 
when  the  sixteenth  amendment  has  been  fully  ratified  and  has  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.    This  sixteenth  amendment  is  as  follows: 

''The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  without  apportionment  among  the  Several  States  and  without  reprd 
to  any  census  or  enumeration." 

The  new  amendment  is  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  conceniiii^ 
the  income-tax  law  of  1894.  After  it  became  generally  known  that  the  tax  thco 
enacted  was  unconstitutional  because  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  no  capitation  or  direct  tax  should  be  laid  imless  apportioned  among  the  sevenl 
States  according  to  the  census  or  enumeration  of  persons  a  popuUf  movement  arc* 
to  have  the  Constitution  so  amended  as  to  remove  this  requirement  as  far  as  incoaw 
taxes  are  concerned.  The  sixteenth  amendment  was  framed  for  this  porpow,  aod 
its  final  ratification  has  accomplished  it. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  constitutional  construction  that  amendmentB  chanr^ 
only  the  prior  provisions  with  which  they  are  directly  and  explicitly  in  couSx-t 
Hence  the  sixteenth  amendment,  as  its  language  indicates,  amends  only  those  pn>> 
visions  of  the  Constitution  quoted  above  (in  sees.  2  and  9  of  Art.  I)  which  forbade  the 
laying  of  a  capitation  or  direct  tax  unless  apportioned  among  the  States  accordioe  u> 
population,  and  this  new  amendment  does  not  alter  or  weaken  any  other  pro>ii>i«is 
of  the  Constitution  relating  to  taxation  or  other  subject.  It  does  not  alter  or  weiktt 
the  provision  (Art.  I,  sec.  8)  that  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  unii>fs 
throughout  the  United  Stal^;"  and  neither  does  it  alter  or  weaken  the  prdvi^e 
that  "no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State."  In  tht*  cmt 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  income  tax  of  1894  was  invalid  thr  zuv 
ter  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  tax  on  incomes  derived  from  exports  was  not  brottii: 
before  the  court  or  passed  on  by  it;  and  this  matter  was  not  under  conaideratitii.  b' 
the  States  which  ratified  the  sixteenth  amendment,  nor  was  it  any  part  of  ti^- 
purpose  to  make  such  a  tax  possible. 

Tne  income-tax  section  oi  the  pending  bill  is  framed  with  due  regard  to  the  ricHt 
construction  and  incidental  requirements  of  the  Constitution  in  every  imptir^' 
matter  except  that  of  exports.  The  constitutional  intent  has  been  recof^med  in  t^ 
exemption  of  income  from  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  bonds,  and  of  the  compef^A- 
tion  of  the  President,  United  States  judges,  and  State  and  local  officen  and  empl4^>««4 
Moreover,  the  established  public  policy  has  been  recognized  in  the  exempts  o  .' 
religious,  charitable,  and  beneficiary  associations.  The  constitutional  ppovT*»Tc  |»n» 
hibiting  any  taxes  on  exports  must  also  be  recognized.  No  good  reason  cia  >' 
advanced  why  it  should  not  be. 

It  can  not  be  maintained  that  the  words  in  the  new  sixteenth  amendment  •iiHio^ 
from  whatever  source  derived"  justify  or  permit  the  taxation  of  incomes  dtri^-t. 
directly  from  exports,  for  these  words  must  ]>e  construed  with  reference  tn  all  ib^  Urr 
guage  of  the  amendment  (which  shows  that  it  is  an  amendment  of  the  pw^vistom*  o<- 
ceming  the  apportionment  of  capitation  or  direct  taxes)  and  also  with  refeffefn***- 
all  the  other  pro\d8ions  of  the  Constitution,  all  of  which  must  stand  that  are  n  -  ^<* 
rectly  and  explicitly  contradicted  by  the  new  amendment.  If  it  could  be  hM  ily» 
the  words  'incomes  from  whatever  source  derived"  can  have  the  effect  of  ovfrthr' 
ing  the  provision  prohibiting  taxes  on  exports,  then  it  would  neceaeorily  be  beU  il^ 
they  have  the  effect  of  overthrowing  the  pro\'i8ions  forbidding  taxes  on  the  hi»iyl-  - 
the  United  States  and  the  several  States  and  tlieir  suMi visions,  and  on  the  o»!ni^ 
sation  of  President.  United  States  judges,  and  ofiicers  and  employees  of  States  suui  :t>*  J 
subdivifions.     The  result  would  be  to  give  tt»  the  new  sixteenth  amendment  the  t«»^< " 
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to  disturb  the  juBt  and  establiBhed  division  of  powers  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  weakening  of  the  Union  of  States, 
an  idea  never  contemplated  by  the  States  which  ratified  the  new  amendment. 

BXElCPnON  OF  EXPORTS  IK  INTERKAL  REVENUE  AND  TARIFF  TAXATION. 

The  internal-revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  that  liquors  and  tobacco 
may  be  withdrawn  for  export  hom  bonded  warenouses  or  manufactories  without 
payment  of  tax,  and  that  on  the  exportation  of  liquors  and  tobacco  on  which  the  in- 
ternal-revenue taxes  have  been  paid  there  shall  be  a  drawback  or  refund  of  such  taxes. 
The  tariff  laws  also,  under  all  administrations,  provide  that,  on  the  exportation  of 
articles  manufactured  from  imported  materials  on  which  duties  have  been  paid,  there 
shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  of  such  duties  less  1  per  cent  thereof  (retained  for  cost 
of  collection).  The  provisions  of  the  internal-revenue  laws  referred  to  constitute  a 
direct  exemption  of  exports  from  the  taxation  imposed  by  these  laws  on  domestic 
manufactures;  and  the  orawback  provisions  of  the  tariff  law,  which  are  made  broader 
in  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  have  the  effect  of  making  imports  practically  exempt  from 
taxation  when  they  enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  exports  of  the  country.  Thifs 
the  great  internal  revenue  and  tariff  systems  of  taxation,  the  oldest  and  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  all  Federal  taxation,  recognize  the  constitutional  requirement 
and  wise  public  policy  of  avoiding  taxes  on  exports. 

UNIVERSAL   APPROVAL    OP   THE    POLICY    OF   TAX    FREE    EXPORTS. 

The  constitutional  prohibition  of  any  tax  on  exports  has  always  had  the  universal 
approbation  of  the  country,  because  the  wisdom  and  value  of  keeping  the  export  trade 
free  from  taxation  have  been  recognized  everywhere.  Even  if  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition did  not  exist,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  public  sentiment  would 
emphatically  demand  faithful  obedience  to  the  policy  of  entire  exemption  of  exports 
from  taxation.    The  reasons  for  this  established  policy  are  clear. 

WHY  EXPORTS  MUST  NOT  BE  TAXED. 

In  the  first  place,  public  sentiment  condemns  double  taxation  as  unjust  and  in- 
jurious. The  taxation  of  exports  would  involve  double  taxation,  for  the  exports  are 
carried  to  foreign  coimtries  where  they  are  almost  universally  subject  to  heavy  taxa- 
ticm  as  imports  and,  unless  quickly  consumed,  are  taxed  further  as  a  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  countries  into  which  they  have  entered,  and  incomes  earned  in  handling^nd 
trading  in  them  are  also  taxed  abroad.  It  is  true  with  regard  to  cotton  and  many 
other  commodities  that  American  concerns  have  at  great  labor  and  expenee  estab- 
iished  branch  houses  and  agencies  abroad  whose  work  is  solely  that  of  obtaining  and 
keeping  foreign  markets  for  American  goods.  The  investments  and  costly  efforts 
involved  in  such  selling  agencies  have  been  found  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
home  office  in  our  country  to  export  their  goods.  Such  investments,  with  the  incomes 
or  profits  earned  in  such  agencies,  are  taxed  abroad  and  for  the  most  part  taxed  heavily. 
They  would  be  doubly  taxed  if  our  country  should  tax  incomes  derived  from  exports. 

Moreover,  the  unusual  burdens  and  risks  in  export  trade  are  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. Commodities  sold  in  domestic  trade  have  the  great  advantage  of  entering  at 
once  into  all  the  opportunities  of  the  largest  and  richest  market  in  the  world,  that 
wh^h  is  the  envy  of  all  other  civilized  nations.  The  domestic  trade  is  helped  into 
liberal  profits  by  all  the  con4itions  which  give  our  people  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
and  enjoys  all  tne  protection  which  our  Government  and  institutions  give  to  industry 
and  commerce.  The  export  trade,  on  the  contrary^  must  make  its  way  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  cotmtry,  often  into  the  outposts  of  civilization  and  through  great  dis- 
tances, and  must  always  meet  and  overcome  the  most  severe  competition  that  the 
worid  can  furnish.  Such  trade  inevitably  requires  extraordinary  preparation  and 
endurance,  and  special  pioneer  efforts  and  trials  with  frequent  losses,  and,  when  suc- 
cessful, the  profits  are  almost  always  much  narrower  than  in  the  domestic  trade.  In 
fact,  the  margin  of  profit  in  the  export  trade  is  generally  so  small  that  a  slight  mis- 
calculation or  unforeseen  difficulty  will  wipe  it  out. 

The  exporters  are  the  pathfinders  and  pioneers  of  trade,  who  by  great  efforts  clear 
away  the  natural  obstacles  and  open  up  chaniiels  of  commerce  from  American  farms 
and  factories  to  foreign  peoples.  By  establishing  such  channels  the  exporters  increase 
the  output  of  our  farms  and  factories,  giving  additional  employment  to  our  people  and 
bringing  additional  wealth  into  our  country  in  payment  for  the  goods  sent  out.  By 
iDcrefuing  the  total  output  of  domestic  industries  they  secure  in  many  cases  the  lower- 
ing of  the  cost  of  production  per  unit,  and  thus  confer  a  great  economic  benefit  upon 
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the  consumere.  The  effect  of  the  increase  of  exports  is  to  increase  domestic  incomf- 
and  the  amount  of  taxable  property  all  over  the  country,  and  any  decrease  of  export* 
would  be  at  the  expense  oi  such  incomes  and  property.  It  is  the  especial  desire  of 
the  American  people  that  our  exports  be  increased  as  much  as  Dossible,  and,  as  th?y 
know  that  the  real  difficulties  of  international  trade  are  on  the  siae  of  exports,  they  ar[* 
anxious  to  have  them  encouraged  and  assisted  in  every  possible  way. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  SEEKS  TO  DEVELOP  THE  EXPORT  TRADE. 

It  is  the.declared  purpose  of  the  present  administration  to  develop  the  export  tn<ie 
In  his  personally  delivered  message  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  present  exin 
session,  President  Wilson  said : 

''We  must  make  changes  in  our  fiscal  laws,  in  our  fiscal  system,  whose  objocT  i* 
development,  a  more  free  and  wholesome  development,  not  revolution  or  upset  *.: 
confusion.    We  must  build  up  trade,  especially  foreign  trade.    We  need  the  outlet 
and  the  enlarged  field  of  energy  more  than  we  ever  did  before." 
• 

A  SPECIAL  DISADVANTAGE  FOR  AMERICAN   EXPORTERS. 

If  the  proposed  taxation  of  incomes  derived  directly  from  exports  should  actuiD) 
be  imposed  it  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  agenbF  '>i 
foreign  houses  over  our  own  people  in  our  own  export  trade.  In  this  trade  our  otc 
manufacturers  and  exporters  nave  to  compete  actively  with  agents  of  foreign  bu5inf!« 
houses,  who,  although  not  citizens,  reside  in  this  countrv  or  visit  it  at  intervals  viA 
buy  and  export  commodities  of  all  kinds.  The  capital  and  resources  of  the  cob* 
cems  back  of  these  foreign  agents  are  in  foreign  countries,  and  as  the  commoditit? 
they  handle  are  bought  in  this  country  and  sold  abroad,  and  the  profits  realized  abp«'i 
by  concerns  all  of  whose  members  reside  abroad,  such  profits  or  income  could  dot  I*' 
taxed  by  our  Government.  Often  these  foreign  agents  nave  merely  an  office  or  a  de»i 
in  this  country,  and  in  many  cases  not  even  that.  Our  own  manufacturer  and 
exporters,  on  the  contrary,  have  practically  all  their  resources  and  incomes  in  tla- 
country,  and  all  their  transactions,  as  a  rule,  are  made  here.  They  would  therv^ari 
be  subject  to  the  full  force  of  the  tax  on  exports  which  their  foreign  compeciuir* 
would  escape. 

THE  NEW  LAW  SHOULD  MEET  EVERT  TEST. 

Bvery  consideration  of  law  and  public  policy  requires  the  prompt  amendment  <' 
the  proposed  income-tax  law  as  outlined  above,  so  as  expliciuy  to  exempt  incai&«9 
derivea  directly  from  exports.    The  income  tax  as  provided  for  in  this  meanir^  if 

Practically  a  new  department  of  the  carefully  arranged  system  of  Federal  taxation 
'he  few  prior  income-tax  laws  in  this  country  were  mmed  to  meet  tempotBrr  emtr 
gencies,  as  in  war  time,  or  did  not  become  really  established,  as  in  the  case  of' the  y"- 
of  1894.  The  income-tax  law  now  proposed  is  intended  to  be  permanent  and  to  ^  - 
vide  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  addition  to  the  Federal  revenues,  which  will  h^?  » 
great  support  to  the  Nation  at  all  times,  and  provide  an  indispensable  recount  in  tir^ 
of  emergency. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  law  be  so  framed  as  to  uieet  every  test  o£  oi- 
stitutionalitv  in  every  part.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  law  will  be  ressi*-- 
and  opposed  in  every  feature  that  may  seem  to  afford  ground  for  successful  c\vf«f?' 
in  the  courts,  and.  even  with  the  most  faithful  recognition  of  every  point  of  c^r*-*  • 
tutional  and  lust  principle  that  can  be  brought  to  the  front  before  its  enactronit  :^ 
is  probable  tnat  tne  practical  application  of  the  law  will  bring  to  light  nnforMe*": 
complications,  involving  much  contention  and  litigation.  Sucn  has  been  the  exp^ 
rience  with  similar  measures  of  comprehensive  taxation  in  the  past.  Every  pim^^ 
effort  should  be  made  now  to  avoid  serious  disputes  and  widespread  dissatiffartv* 
concerning  the  new  law,  and  all  the  people  who  favor  its  enactment  will  likevi<» 
favor  every  precaution  to  insure  its  complete  success. 

THE  PRESENT  EXEMPTIONS  IN  THE   BILL  AND  THE  REA80K8  THEREPOB. 

The  exemptions  now  written  in  the  income-tax  bill  rest  upon  constilutional  re- 
visions and  intent  or  recognized  public  policy.  They  are  therefore  based  oo  tK^ 
same  sort  of  considerations  as  is  the  exemption  nerein  urged  of  incomes  derive!  tr*.-^ 
exports,  but  the  reasons  for  the  exemptions  already  provided  for  are  not  in  an;  cj^ 
AS  strong  and  compelling  as  are  those  for  the  exemption  of  incomes  from  exports. 
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The  bill  now  exempts  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  expressly  requires  this. 
But  the  Constitution  provides  (Art.  I,  sec.  8)  that  Congress  snail  have  power  "to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,"  and  from  this  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  (McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.,  316;  Weston  v.  Charleston,  2  Pet., 
449)  that  a  State  can  not  tax  Federal  securities  in  any  way,  because  to  do  so  would 
be  to  weaken  the  Federal  power  to  borrow  money.  And,  similarly,  from  this  situa- 
tion it  has  become  an  estaolished  public  policy  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
not  tax  the  securities  of  States  or  subdivisions  "thereof,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  State  sovereignty,  which  would  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  also  exempts  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  which  are 
now  exempt  by  law  from  Federal  taxation.  Practically  all  United  States  bonds 
or  obligations  are  so  exempt.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  expressly 
requires  this.  But  it  is  the  established  public  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  they  shall  be  so,  because  to  tax  them  would  oe  to  weaken  the  Federal  i>ower  to 
borrow  money,  and  so  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  now  exempts  **the  compensation  of  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  during  the  term  for  which  he  has  been  elected  and  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
and  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  now  in  office,  and  the  employees  of  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof.'*  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution 
which  expressly  provides  that  the  President,  judges,  and  State  officers  shall  at  any 
ime  be  exempt  from  taxation.  And,  in  fact,  all  of  these  officials  are  subject  to 
axes  on  imports  if  they  should  import  dutiable  articles,  although  such  taxes  may 
have  been  imposed  or  increased  during  their  terms  of  office.  They,  including  the 
President,  have  been  subject  to  and  have  paid  stamp  taxes  imposed  during  their 
terms.  Moreover,  all  of  these  officials  are  constantly  subject  to  State  and  locsu  taxes 
at  their  places  of  residence. 

But  the  Constitution  provides  (Art.  II,  sec.  1)  that  the  compensation  of  the  Presi- 
dent ''shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected'';  also  (Art.  Ill,  sec.  1)  that  the  compensation  of  the  United  States 
judges  "shall  not  be  diminished  during  tneir  continuance  in  office."  And,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  intent  of  these  provisions,  the  bill  exempts  the  compensation  of  the  officials 
in  question,  because  to  impose  the  tax  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  com- 
pensation. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  concerning  the  compensation  of  officers 
ar  employees  A  a  State  or  subdivision  therecrf,  or  dealmg  with  the  taxation  of  such  . 
persons.  But  it  is  the  evident  intent  of  the  Constitution,  as  above  referred  to,  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  not  in  any  way.  directly  or  indirectly,  weaken  the 
pK)wer  of  the  States.  And  so  the  bill,  in  obMience  to  this  intent,  exempts  State 
:»fficer8  and  employees,  for  to  impose  the  tax  on  their  compensaiton  would  nave  the 
^ffect,  however  small,  of  weakenmg,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  power  of  the  States. 

CHABITABLE,  BBUOIOU8,  AND  BENBFICIABT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Besides  the  exemptions  provided  for  in  subsection  C,  as  above  referred  to,  the 
ncome-tax  bill  contains  a  number  of  other  important  exemptions  in  the  first  proviso 
»f  subsection  G,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Provided^  however ^  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  labor,  agricultural,  or 
torticultural  organizations,  or  to  mutual  savings  banks  not  having  a  capital  stock 
epresented  by  shares,  or  to  fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  orders,  or  associations 
perating  under  the  lodge  system,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  life,  sick,  accident, 
nd  other  benefits  to  the  members  of  such  societies,  orders,  or  associations  and  depen- 
ents  of  such  members,  not  to  domestic  building  and  loan  associations,  nor  to  cemetery 
ompanies,  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  their  mem* 
eis,  nor  to  any  corpcnration  or  association  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for 
eligious,  charitable,  or  educational  purposes,  no  part  of  the  net  income  of  which 
Qures  to  the  benefit  of  anv  private  stockholder  or  individual. . 

Subsection  G  imposes  the  normal  tax  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  net  income 
f  corporations,  joint-stock  companies,  associations,  etc.,  and  the  effect  of  the  provision 
uot€Kl  above  is  to  exempt  from  this  tax  the  incomes  of  all  the  organizations,  societies, 
rders,  associations,  and  corporations  mentioned.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Con- 
dtution  which  relates  directly  or  indirectly  to  this  matter,  or  which  calls  for  special 
onsideration  for  such  associations.  These  exemptions  are  made  in  obedience  to  a 
eneficent  public  policy  which  has  been  established  in  this  country  for  many  years. 

In  the  matter  of  exports,  not  onl^  an  established,  wise,  and  beneficent  public 
olicy,  but  also  the  plamest  constitutional  requirement,  calls  for  the  prompt  amend- 
lent  of  the  income-tax  section  of  the  pending  tariff  bill  as  above  proposed. 
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TIBQINIA  BAKXEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  BT  OXOBOB  BBTAH,  ATTOBHIT. 

BICHMOND,  YA. 

[  Memonndnm  on  behalf  of  amendmoit  to  Hoiue  bill  3821  permitins  deduction  of  Ubm  mU  by  taoki, 
wbetber  aanned  on  their  captUI  stock  or  on  the  ahAres  in  the  nanda  of  their  ftockhoUen.! 


Among  the  deductions  allowed  to  corporations  by  the  bill  is  the 
following: 

[Page  162,  linee  1-6.] 

'' (fourth)  all  sum  paid  by  it  within  the  year  for  taxes  imposed  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  or  Government  of  any  foreies 
country  as  a  condition  to  carrying  on  business  therein:  Provided^  etc.'* 

The  same  provision  in  substance  was  contained  in  the  excise-tax 
act  of  August  5,  1909. 

Virginia  and  three,  if  not  more,  States  of  the  Union  place  do  tax 
upon  the  capital  of  the  banks  but  upon  the  shares  of  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  stockholders,  the  statute  of  Virginia  making  the  bank 
the  agent  of  the  State  for  collecting  the  tax  and  making  it  a  first  lien 
i(pon  the  stock. 

For  three  years  after  1909  the  banks  of  Vir^ia  were  allowed  the 
deduction  in  question,  but  recently  the  commissioner  of  the  revenue 
has  ruled  that  they  are  not  entitlea  to  the  deduction  because  the  tax 
is  not  paid  *'by  it" — them,  directly  but  by  them  for  the  stockholder. 
He  has  further  called  upon  them  to  accoimt  for  the  deductioos 
allowed  them  during  the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  construction  was  not  within  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  it  passed  the  excise  act  and  your  honorable  committee 
is  now  asked  to  make  this  plain  in  the  pending  bill  by  the  following 
amendment  or  its  equivalent: 

After  the  word  ^^t,"  line  1,  page  152,  insert: 

*' whether  upon  its  capital  or  for  its  stockholders  upon  the  shares  owned  by  them." 

It  is  submitted  that  the  difference  is  one  form  only  and  not  of 
substance — that  the  result  of  the  State  law  is  precisely  the  same  to 
the  stockholder  and  to  the  bank,  whether  the  former  pays  the  tax  o: 
the  bank  pays  it  for  him.  But  that  as  the  law  is  construed  at  present. 
a  manifest  lack  of  equality  and  uniformity  results  as  against  th^ 
owner  of  shares  of  stock  of  a  bank  in  any  of  the  States  which,  like 
Vi^inia,  tax  the  shares  and  not  the  capital. 

'Die  object  of  the  amendment  asked  lor  is  to  make  the  law  uniform- 

Addendum. 

The  Statute  of  yirginia  upon  the  subject  is  as  follows: 

Tkx  bill,  section  17 :  "No  tax  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  capital  of  any  bank  or  tot* 
ing  association  organized  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  nor  upon  thecipi*-^ 
of  any  trust  or  security  company  chartered  by  this  State,  but  the  stockholderB  in  k^ 
banks,  banking  associations,  trust  and  security  companies  shall  be  assessed  and  taxM 
on  their  shares  of  stock  therein. 

Ibid.,  section  19:  ''Each  bank,  etc.,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  yetf. 
shall  pay  into  the  Treasury  the  taxes  assessed  against  its  stockholders.'' 


J 
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LAWBENGX  0.  WOODS,  PITTSBTJBOH,  PA. 

[Memorandum  in  re  taxation  of  life  insurance  policyholders.] 

It  is  respectfully;  suggested  that — 

1.  The  bill  errs  in  taxing  hfe  insurance  pohcyholders  at  all. 

2.  The  biU  certainly  em  in  taxing  poUcyWdere  of  companies 
operated  on  the  mutual  plan,  where  taxes,  like  every  expense  or 
loss,  must  fall  exclusively  on  pohcyholders.  There  is  absolutely  no 
other  source  from  which  such  a  tax  may  be  paid. 

3.  The  bill  errs  through  apparent  inadvertence  in  taxing  as  income 
the  cash  value  of  pohcies  surrendered  before  maturity  while  exempt- 
ing those  paid  at  maturity.  Unchanged  the  bill  would  tax  capital, 
not  income. 

4.  The  bill  errs  in  taxing  as  "dividends"  any  part  of  premiums 
refunded  to  policyholders.  This  was  certainly  not  intended.  Big- 
gest possible  refunds  to  pohcyholders  are  to  be  encouraged,  not  dis- 
couraged, thus  reducing  cost  of  life  insurance. 

6UOOE8TED   CHANGES   AND   ALTERATIONS   IF   THE   BILL   IS   TO   SQUARE 
WITH.  INTENT,    I.  E.,  NOT  TAX   POLICYHOLDERS. 

To  correct  error  No.  1,  as  above  stated,  insert  after  the  word 
'^members"  on  page  150,  line  5,  the  following: 

Nor  to  life  insiirance  companies  except  as  dividends  or  earnings  paid  to  or  accruing 
for  stockholders  thereof. 

If  intended  to  exempt  only  pohcyholders  of  mutual  companies.  ^ 
To  correct  error  No.  2,  as  stated  above,  insert  after  the  word  **  indi- 
vidual" on  page  150,  line  12,  the  following: 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  *  *  *  to  any  insurance  company  or 
association  which  conducts  all  its  business  solely  on  the  mutual  plan  and  only  for 
the  benefit  of  its  policyholders  or  members  and  havinc  no  capital  stock,  and  no  stock 
or  share  holders  and  holding  all  its  property  in  trust  ana  in  reserve  for  its  policyholders 
or  members;  nor  to  that  part  of  the  business  of  any  insurance  company  having  a  cap- 
ital stock,  and  stock  and  share  holders,  which  is  conducted  on  the  mutual  plan  sep- 
arate from  its  stock  plan  of  insurance  and  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  policyholders  and 
members  insured  on  said  mutual  plan  and  holding  all  property  oelonging  to  and 
derived  from  said 'mutual  part  of  its  business  for  the  benefit  of  its  policyholders  and 
members  insured  on  said  mutual  plan.    (Sec.  32  of  income  tax  act  of  Aug.  28,  1894.) 

In  case  neither  of  the  above  changes  is  made,  then  wording  should 
be  changed. 

To  correct  error  No.  3,  as  above  stated,  strike  out  line  25,  page  138, 
and  lines  1  to  5,  on  page  139,  substituting  in  their  place  the  loUowing: 

Provided.  That  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance  policies,  endowment  or  annuity  con- 
tracts, paid  at  maturity  or  upon  surrender,  or  that  part  of  any  pavment  made  hy  the 
ioBured,  on  any  such  contract  and  repaid  to  the  insured  at  or  oefore  the  maturity  of 
iuch  contract,  shall  not  be  included  as  income. 

To  correct  error  No.  4,  as  stated  above,  strike  out  the  words  begin- 
ning with  the  last  word  of  line  4,  page  151,  as  follows: 

Other  than  dividends  paid  within  the  year  on  policies  and  annuity  contracts. 

Substituting  therefor — 

including  dividends  on  policies  paid  within  the  year  on  policies  and  annuity  contracts. 

Or  substitute — 

other  than  dividends  to  stockholder  paid  within  the  year. 


vxairv  A'HSDrLs^. 


wacmmtaa^.  ta. 


TIh'  Mtm^  z^rvwiji.u^n  in  subHlincf  was  finrair."*!!  ir.  *'.■•  't  ;— '- 
•<■(  M  XtvT'i-i  .V  !'•». 

Vircir.i*  *:;'t  tir.tVK*.  if  ivit  oii^n^.  St»t.*s  uf  ch-  ^'-.^■r;  rl*-  '  ^i 
apf^n  tr.^  cajm;*!  -^f  lh««  h*nks  Kut  ap»)n  tht»  *h.»/^  ■/  '•.■•^i  -  "■ 
luui'l't  oi  if.e  n:,M-i.':<.A-l^n.  she  *ututf  of  Virz^r.a  zi±^-z  '.■■  ■■■■■ 
Um>  aconl  rt(  ihf  Sui*  fn*  O'tliw^tuijir  the  tAX  »n<i  m^kir^  ;:  k  l.:-'  -  : 
upon  lh*>  <Jrtrk. 

Kor  thrr*'  xttkrt  ttter  llMy>  tht  Nwikd  of  Vinnnu  w-r-  •_  ■■  ■: 
dnliirtion  in  qii^^tion.  b«t  PM'ftitIv  tht>  cinnmL'.-i-  '■.-r  -  '  •r.-p-'--' 
hM  nilf>l  likAt  ih*>v  «rtf>  noC  «>ntitW<l  to  ihip  ii.-tlu.ti.  q  :-h-*'j<-  ■■•■ 
is  noi  piu'l  "l\T  il''  -ihf-m,  dirwUv  hut  bj  thi*!!]  f->r  :f.-  »'>i«-k  - 
II*>  l)it.4  (iir:!ior  cAllt^l  u|t•^^  thi>m  lo  Acrount  f-.r  tt*  li'-r-  '. 
■Uowi'il  Ihnn  •liirinfr  lh<>  Tr»r»  r>in,  l'.>ll,  an>l  !''1J. 

It  it  siilirnHlrtl  lh»t  ihis  mnstnirlion  was  ooi  wuti;:i  ihr  il:-;' 
Conijn'sw  wlii'n  il  p<L4M>d  the  cxrtiK  »ri  uid  yoor  hon«.r»bir  conr  ■"' 
in  now  ii.ik<Ml  Id  m«k(>  ihw  pUin  in  ih^  pemiinz  bill  bv  li.^  f.-U*:  . 
unpndmoni  or  it.<i  oqiiivalrnt: 

Afl<T  tlic  won!  "it,"  line  I,  p»pp  loJ,  in.-Hirt: 
"whi-'liPt  'i|>n  lid  rApif^l  "f  I.-*  iCa  M.«-kh  'IJ*n  up-'n  th»  -iiv    wsnd  bj  ii-;: 

It  i<t  N)ibmi(t.Ml  that  iho  (liffi>n<nc(>  u  one  form  only  aad  D": 
Bubilnnn-  -tlial  ihf  rpsull  of  ihi-  St«t*>  Uw  b*  prrcuelf  tlw  »*m'  ■' 
tho  «U.citholilor  and  to  iho  bank,  whether  the  fomiM  p*Ts  U»r  t«x  i 
tho  bank  pav.t  it  for  him.  But  that  as  the  law  is  coostnied  at  yn-^ 
ft  manifest  inrk  of  etjualitr  aad  uniformity'  naolu  aa  against  - 
owDnr  of  Nhari>H  of  HUwk  of  •  bank  in  «ay  of  the  StaUa  which  .■^ 
VirKitiia.  lax  the  Hharivi  and  nut  the  caiiital. 

'file  object  of  tho  amendment  asked  for  ia  to  ouke  the  Uw  omfor:. 

The  Stjitiili'  'if  Virk-iTiiii  iirvin  Ihe  ■iitiin-l  U  m  (otlowa: 
Tax  bill, m-'tiLn  17:  ■■ 

IniC  uKi"i'Uti<>ii  iiritnTiiTKd 
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LAWmiXOI  C.  WOODB,  PITTBBnBOH,  PA. 
|ll«itwi«iidum  Id  n  tuatlan  el  Ufa  lugunoM  polkrholdm.] 

It  if)  rwDPctfully  ftufcgpotod  that — 

I.  The  bill  errs' in  taxing  hfe  insurance  policvholdere  at  all. 

'i.  The  bill  oM-tainly  em  in  taxing  polkynoldere  of  companies 
•|>rr«te(l  on  the  mutual  plan,  wheire  taxes,  like  every  expense  or 
ii^H,  mti8t  fall  exclusively  on  policyholders.  There  is  absolutely  no 
itlier  mnurce  from  which  such  a  tax  may  be  paid. 

'.i.  The  bill  om  through  apparent  Ina'dwteDce  in  taxing  as  income 
he  caHh  vhIiip  of  poUcies  surrendered  before  maturity  while  exempt- 
ii|;  thttso  paid  at  maturity.  Unchanged  the  bill  would  tax  capital, 
lot  incm«»». 

4.  Tho  bill  erm  in  taxing  as  "diTidends"  any  part  of  premiiinia 
^undtnt  to  )H)licyhold«».  llus  was  certainly  not  intended.  Big- 
T«t  |H«Hiltto  rt^funils  to  policyholders  are  to  be  encouraged,  not  dis- 
niirajltHl,  thtB>  mluring  cost  of  hfe  insurance. 


To  rtMTwt  <TnH-  Xo.  I.  as  above  »Uted.  utsert  after  the  word 
mpmbiprs"  on  p*ye  I.V>-  Uoe  5-  the  foUowin^: 

If  int^(vJo.i  So  ex>?cjpil  caiy  ^^Uii-^h^Lifr^  of  niLliu*!  oi>nipanieB. 
To  \-\>(Tv\-ii  iccrvT  No.  :;,  as^sii^ii  a.lNiTt*.  imjtfri!  aJfutfc  ct.*-  w\>nl  "indi- 

b»  ■■MOfo:  -I  -.tt  ^■•:i-''-wiii"r'  -r  iwnjiii'r"  jjiii  in-j-jur  oii  .rini'al  *iiii-l«,  ami  tr  -iBe* 
'Am*  tb.-liiMiB  uit  ii'ii^^it  k.1  -t^  ^l'■t}^'^^i  'ji  '3"UfE  jail  ui  ^mtrt*  WiUicAi'TiLUiH 
»  nwaii>irvK  tut:  ■).■  iiuc  luc-  :i  ai*  huBJitna  t  ja-J  jiwikwii.-«  .vm|iatiy  btrsr  .  -^m- 
^  "O-vt  :uiii  wuK-t  laii  taunt  ii-utHm.  wan'ii  'Jt  v:nil-ii:iwi  .-a  tW  Itiu'-u*  :iiui  ■•■•- 

•"»"' ■'•■'"mif  tcui.'iniur  ri  ^nmuani-Binittiiii'tv   iii     i     i   ii   r      f  ilii  ii  I      i i«iil 

»tiui>itm  cnmuW    in  -miu.  imiisuJ   liua.  iad  iniiiiuur  J>i  ^^.'pprty  iMUMuair     •   ^rt 

ivvuhxn-  auiuwU.  la  «ui  inraini  plwi.      ^t.  ii:  n  :iii.-uaiv  lu  v-i  •/  .ac  JA.     4!M 
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TAXING   OF  LIFE   INSUBANGE   UNECONOMIC   IN   PRINCIPLE. 

I.    NATURE   OF   BUSINESS. 

Life  insurance  in  its  essence  is  not  a  money-making  enterprise  but  a 
method  of  distributing  a  loss  by  combining  large  numbers  of  people. 

It  promotes  thrift  and  reduces  poverty  and  a  consequent  burden  of 
dependents  upon  the  State. 

it  is  used  either  (a)  to  indemnify  for  loss  or  (6)  as  a  savings  for  old 
age,  or  for  both  purposes  in  combination.  It  therefore  psftakes  of 
tne  nature  of  fraternal  insurance  associations  and  of  savings  banks. 

II.   EXEMPTION   OF   KINDRED   INSTITUTIONS. 

Mutual  savings  banks  are  properly  exempted.  (P.  149,  lines 
24-25.) 

Mutual  domestic  building  and  loan  associations  are  properly  ex> 
empted.     (P.  150,  lines  5-6.) 

Fraternal  life  insurance  companies  are  properly  exempted.  (P. 
150,  lines  1-3.) 

Life  insurance  companies  with  whom  some  25,000,000  Americans 
carry  nearly  35,000,000  policies  for  $18,000,000,000— an  average  of 
S650  each  and  paying  annually  but  $26  each — are  not  exempted. 

Large  numbers  of  these  companies,  and  especially  the  laigeet  of 
them,  are  absoluteljr  mutual  companies,  having  none  but  policr* 
holders  who  can  possibly  pay  this  tax.  Other  companies  are  specific- 
ally required  to  conduct  the  life  insurance  branch  oi  their  business  on 
the  mutual  plan,  distributing  all  profits  to  policyholders.  In  all 
companies,  of  course,  the  ultimate  tax  falls  finally,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, upon  the  policyholders. 

•  » 

III.   TAXATION    OF    LIFE    INSURANCE    CONSISTENTLY    AND    UNIFORMLY 

OPPOSED. 

(A)  Economists, 
John  Stuart  Mill: 

A  tax  on  life  insurance  ^'is  a  direct  diacouragement  of  prudence  and  forethought 
(Principles  of  Political  Economy,  5th  London  edition,  vol.  2,  pp.  407-408  and  4^ 

J.  R.  McCulloch: 

A  tax  on  insurance  ''discourages  that  prudence  and  forethought  the  encoun^ 
ment  of  which  ou^ht  to  be  an  object  with  all  prudent  Kovermnenta.  Seeiur  Uk 
vast  importance  of  insurance,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whe&er  it  ought  to  be  chii^ 
with  any  duty,  however  slight."  (A  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empii^ 
Taxation  of  Insurance  Companies,  vol.  2,  p.  511.) 

Sir  S.  Morton  Peto: 

A  tax  on  insurance  is  a  tax  not  only  upon  industry  but  upon  prudence  and  fnig»^*> 
and  the  American  system  seems  to  be  far  worse  than  that  of  which  we  have  a^  i^ 
been  complaining  in  Great  Britain.    (Taxation,  Its  Levy  and  Expenditure,  pf  -^ 
73,  118,  121,  220.    New  York.) 

Elizur  Wright: 

Government  should  as  soon  tax  its  asylums  and  hospitals  as  to  seek  a  gain  or  t»>!"' 
nue  from  the  deposits  which  foresight  and  affection  has  set  apart  for  the  protect:  ■' 
of  thousands  among  the  most  helpless  of  its  own  citizens.  A  tax  upon  life  insoxaz/*' 
is  nothing  more  than  a  tax  upon  widows  and  orphans.  (Massachusetta  Insuruict  P<r 
port  for  1867.) 
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S.  S.  Huebner,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  iinscientific  and  heavy  taxation  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  America  may  be  mentioned  the  fair  treatment  of  the  business  by  European 
countries.  The  treatment  accorded  to  life  insurance  in  these  countries  shows  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  fundamental  character  of  this  form  of  insurance  and 
reflects  the  proeress  which  Europe  is  making  in  solving  the  whole  complex  problem 
of  taxation.    (National  Tax  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

Lester  W.  Zartman,  Ph.  D. : 

Taxation  of  life  insurance  assets  and  premiums  is  wrong.  If  it  is  wrong,  the  taxes 
flhould  not  be  levied.  Life  insurance  is  not  a  business  which  requires  repressive 
measures  in  the  way  of  penalties  for  its  continuance. 

(B)  Statesmen  and  other  public  officials, 
WilUam  Pitt: 

There  is  one  case  which,  with  view  to  the  class  who  are  really  willing  to  save  for 
the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  they  are  bound  to  provide,  makes  some  modification. 
It  is  in  favor  of  those  who  have  recourse  to  that  easy,  certain,  and  advanta^ous  mode 
of  providing  for  their  families  by  insuring  their  lives.  (Debates  oh  the  First  Income 
Duty  Bill  in  the  Conunons,  1798.) 

Charles  Sumner: 

The  business  of  life  insurance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  peculiar.  It  differs  from  others 
in  bein^  not  strictly,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  money-making  business.  I  know  that  persons 
get  up  insurance  companies  in  order  to  advance  their  own  interests,  but  the  primary 
object  of  the  insurance  office  is  to  protect  other  people,  particularly  the  poor;  it  is  to 
help  the  poor.  I  say,  therefore,  it  is  not  primarily,  as  compared  with  many  other 
busmesses,  a  money-making  business.  On  that  account,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  has  a 
title  to  certain  consideration.  Now,  what  is  proposed?  A  tax  on  premiums.  What 
are  the  premiums?  The  premiums  are  themselves  a  tax.  The  premiums  constitute 
the  tax  which  the  person  insured  pays  for  his  insurance. 

This  is  contrary  to  all  sound  policy.  Here  you  are  proposing  to  tax  those  who 
have  taxed  themselves  that  the  Nation  might  not  have  to  support  them.  You  are 
pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple.  You  are  undermining  the  structure.  (Con- 
gressional Globe,  37th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  pt.  3,  p.  2335,  et  seq.) 

Ralph  W.  Breckenridge: 

The  most  unmoral,  uneconomic,  unjust,  and  oppressive  form  of  taxation  is  the  tax 
levied  upon  gross  premiums.  (Argument  before  the  National  Convention  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners,  1907.) 

This  is  a  tasc  on  a  tax,  and  can  not  be  justified  on  any  principle  of  morals  or 
economics. 

It  is  just  as  dishonest  to  steal  under  protection  of  a  legislative  enactment  as  with- 
out it.  It  is  just  as  dishonest  for  a  State  to  lay  unholy  hands  on  trust  funds  as  for 
an  individual  to  do  it.  * 

It  is  a  monstrous  injustice  for  a  State  government  to  maintain  itself  by  l^islative 
raids  upon  trust  funds  and  the  climax  of  cowardice  to  commit  extortion  m  the  name 
of  the  police  power.    (Committee  on  Insurance  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association.) 

National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  1907: 

The  State  should  insist  upon  the  faithful  conservation  of  life-insurance  funds  and 
their  application  to  their  intended  use.  It  should  be  as  reluctant  itself  to  divert 
them  from  their  intended  use  as  to  permit  individuals  to  employ  them  for  political 
purpose  or  in  extravagance  of  management. 

All  life  insurance  companies  pay,  in  round  numbers,  in  all  the  States  $10,000,000 
annually  under  these  premium  income-tax  laws.  If  this  sum  were  not  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  it  woula  be  used  under  the  law  and  the  policy  contracts  to  reduce  the 
premiums  ^e  xx>Iicyholder8  are  obligated  to  pav  or  em]ployed  to  purchase  paid-up 
additions  to  the  policies.  In  the  one  case  it  would  diminish  the  cost  of  insurance;  in 
the  other  it  would  increase  the  amount  insured.  In  both  cases  it  would  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  dependent  people  of  the  State. 

National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  Detroit,  August 
24,  1908: 

The  mere  desire  to  raise  revenue  does  not  warrant  imposing  upon  life  insurance  a 
special  form  of  premium  income  tax. 
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(C)   The  example  of  other  nations. 

No  other  government  in  the  world  places  an  income  tax  upon  life 
insurance  companies. 

England,  besides  not  taxing  the  incomes  of  life  insurance  compania^, 
specifically  exempts  from  income  taxation  what  a  man  pays  for  life 
insurance  up  to  one-sixth  of  his  income.  (Sec.  54  of  16  and  17 
Victoria,  ch.  34.) 

In  1906  and  1907  the  amount  of  income  allowed  to  be  deducted  on 
account  of  life  insurance  premiums  amounted  to  £9,155,000.  In  the 
five  years  ending  1908  England  returned  £100,000  to  the  taxpaye^ 
on  account  of  overpayment  made  in  ignorance  of  this  salutary  pro- 
vision of  the  law. 

Holland,  besides  not  taxing  life  insurance,  exempts  up  t-o  $40.  if 
paid  for  life  insurance,  from  the  personal-income  tax. 

Germany,  where  taxes  and  fees  of  all  kinds  amount  to  less  than 
one-eighth  of  what  American  companies  aie  now  paying  to  the  States 
alone,  contributes  nearly  $12,000,000  toward  compwsory  govern- 
mental insurance,  about  eaual  to  the  amount  that  is  being  exar ted 
froxn  American  companies  Iby  the  various  States  for  the  privilege  of 
protecting  families.  What  Germany  therefore  encourages  the 
united  States  fines. 

TAXATION   OF  LIFE   INSURANCE  OPPOSED. 

(D)  The  previous  example  of  our  own  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  has  never  taxed  the  incomes  of  life 
insurance  companies  previous  to  the  Federal  corporation  tax  bill 

{>assed  during  the  last  administration,  except  an  emei^ency  tax 
evied  during  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  June  30,  1864,  repealed 
July  14,  1870.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Civil  War  and  during  the 
tax  strain  upon  the  Government  caused  by  the  Spanish  War,  Conpws^ 
properly  exempted  life  insurance  from  taxation  beyond  the  docu- 
mentary stamp  tax  on  new  policies  taken  those  years. 

The  Federal  income-tax  law  of  1894,  passed  by  a  Democratic  0)o- 
gress  (sec.  32,  act  of  Aug.  28,  1894),  exempted  life  insurance  com- 
panies conducted  on  the  mutual  plan.     (See  above,  p.  2,  par.  2.! 

IV.   AMERICAN    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES    NOW    PAT    BUKDENSOIR 

TAXES  TO  4S  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

The  aggregate  State  taxation  has  become  increasingly  exacting, 
burdensome,  and  discouraging  to  life  insurance  ]>olicynold«^  ao^ 
their  beneficiaries.  It  is  ateadv  a  crying  evil,  peculiar  only  to  this 
country,  without  the  additional  imposition  of  Federal  tax^. 

The  taxation  of  life  insurance  has  increased  from  $0.70  on  everr 
tlOO  of  premium  income  in  1860  to  $1.23  in  1875,  $1.42  in  1890,  S2.15 
in  1890,  $2.15  in  1909,  and  $2.26  in  1911;  from  $2,249,148  in  1890  to 
$14^323,509  m  1911.  Exclusive  of  taxes  on  real  estate,  in  1911 
pohcyholders  paid  $12,017,595,  or  $1.90  per  $100  of  premiums. 

WiMiam  J,  Graham: 

Twenty-five  million  American  men,  women,  and  children,  for  the  moet  nart  ^ 
and  whose  insurance  averages  for  the  whole  less  than  $600  a  policj^r  iK>t  onlv  pay  ^* 
cost  of  their  own  insurance  and  of  State  superviaion  and  rc^ulatioo  that  aioitld  b« 
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much  more  economical  than  it  is,  but  in  addition  contribute  an  uncontemplated  profit 
to  the  States  of  over  $8,000,000.  II  the  oompaniee  continue  their  normal  growth  and 
tax  rates  remain  unchanged,  within  the  next  10  years  tiiie  provident  policyholders  of 
the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  Government  authorities  more  than 
1100,000.000.  In  otiier  words,  the  poMc\£olderB  of  the  country  can  have  thdr  insure 
aiice  witnin  the  next  10  years  cost  Inem  less  by  $100,000,000  by  achieving  the  removal 
of  taxation  from  life  insurance.    (The  World  To-day.) 

y.  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  LAOKINO  AN  EXCUSE  OFFERED  BY  STATES. 

The  Goyenunent  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  ''cost  of  supervision" 
of  life  insurance  companies  as  reason  for  taxation.  Taxation  by 
States  was  admittedly  oripnated  for  the  purpose  of  paying  ''cost  of 
supervision/'  Owing  to  the  wonderful  American  growth  orlife  insur- 
ance;  it  has  already  become  such  a  source  of  State  revenue  as  to 
become  an  American  disgrace,  in  the  view  of  foreign  statesmen. 

An  English  statesman  nas  said  that  any  British  Cabinet  proposing 
such  a  tax  on  life  insurance  as  is  charged  in  America  would  not  hold 
office  24  hours. 

VI.   PRESENT   BILLL  INCONSISTENT   WrTH   ITS   PURPOSE. 

(a)  It  imposes  a  direct  tax  upon  25,000,000  persons,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  have  incomes  oiless  than  S4,000  and  are  under  the 
express  terms  of  the  bill  supposed  to  be  exempt. 

\h)  By  implication  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  drawn  by  a  policy 
surrendered  lor  cash  before  maturity,  and  really  capital,  are  taxed 
as  income. 

Provided,  That  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance  policies  paid  upon  the  death  of  the 
person  insured,  or  payment  made  by  or  credited  to  the  insured,  on  life  insurance, 
endowment,  or  annuity  contracts,  u{>on  the  return  thereof  to  the  insured  at  the  ma- 
turity of  the  term  mentioned  in  the  contract  shall  not  be  included  as  income.  (P. 
138,  line  25,  and  p.  139,  lines  1-^.) 

This  certainly  might  be  reasonably  construed  to  mean:* 

(a)  Hiat  proceeos  of  life  insurance  policies  paid  during  the  life 
of  the  insured  at  other  dates  than  maturity  shall  be  included  as 
income.  They  are  certainly  not  income,  but  capital.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  consider  the  withdrawing  of  a  saving-bank  deposit 
maintained  for  a  lifetime  income.  If  a  policy  surrendered  at  ma- 
turity" in  20  years  should  be  exempt  because  not  income  but  capital, 
should  it  not  be  exempt  for  the  same  reason  if  surrendered  in  19  or 
less  years?    Surely  this  is  an  oversight  and  not  intended. 

(jb)  Many  forms  of  policy  provide  for  the  payment  of  part  of  the 
principal  at  death  and  the  balance  to  be  paia  to  the  widow  or  other 
Dcneficiary  over  a  number  of  years.  Under  the  present  wording  of 
the  billy  the  first  payment  would  be  exempted  and  all  the  others  might 
be  construed  as  taxable  as  income. 

(c)  The  Federal  corporation-tax  bill,  bv  leaving  the  word  "divi- 
dends" to  be  determined  by  the  court,  dii  not  force  insurance  com- 
Eanies  to  return  that  part  of  the  excess  payments  refunded  to  policy- 
olders  and  misnamed  "dividends"  as  profits,  as  in  the  case  of  a  , 
money-making  corporation.  The  United  States  district  court  of  New 
Jersey,  in  the  case  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Companv  v, 
Herman  C.  IT.  Herold,  collector,  etc.,  decided  that  such  refunds  were 
not  dividends  and  not  taxable.     But  this  case  has  been  appealed  to 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  present  bill,  therefore, 
leaves  the  question  in  litigation,  and  possibly  to  be  decided,  so  as  tf> 
impose  upon  the  policyholders  an  increased  cost  ot  about  $800,00(3 
annually.  From  the  fact  that  the  words  "or  return  ol  premium  pay- 
ments'■  have  been  stricken  out  of  the  original  bill  as  well  as  from  tie 
repeated  statements  of  party  leaders  on  Sie  floor  of  the  House,  in  the 
press  and  otherwise,  it  is  clearly  not  intended  to  tax  parts  of  pre- 
miums refunded  to  policyholders  at  all.  Why  not,  then,  square  the 
wording  of  th6  act  witn  the  clear  intention,  instead  of  leavro^  the  mat- 
ter to  the  courts?  It  is  siurely  more  just  and  politic  to  plamly  state 
that  so-called  dividends  to  policyholders  shall  or  shall  not  be  taxed 
than  to  have  such  a  result  finally  wrung  from  the  law  by  rears  of 
expensive  litigation.  WTiy  not  get  all  the  credit  from  25',OOO,(>0() 
policyholders  of  doing  what  is  evidently  intended  ? 

In  tnc  case  of  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  this  refund  is  ex- 
pressly exempted.  (P.  151,  lines  G  to  10.)  Why  should  not  t^e 
exemption  of  mutual  life  insurance  companies  be  equally  explicit* 

Vni.    STOCK  COMPANIES  FAVORED  AND  MUTTAL  COMPANIES  D18CHD1I 

NATED   AGAINST. 

In  the  possible  construction  of  taxing  return  of  premiums  to  policy- 
holders as  dividends  the  present  bill — ^probably  unwittindy— does 
exactly  the  contrary  of  what  is  intended  bv  the  iramers  of  3ie  biQin 
expressly  placing  at  a  disadvantage  mutual  companies  returning  diri- 
dends  exclusively  to  policyholders  and  placing  at  an  advantage  stock 
companies  paying:  no  dividends  to  policyholders. 

DivideTids  paid  to  policyholders  in  life  insurance  should  not  he 
confused  with  dividenas  paid  to  stockholders:  The  word  "  dividends" 
in  life  insurance,  as  applied  to  payments  to  policyholders,  is  a  mis- 
nomer and  is  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  netter  word  "refunds /' 

There  are  two  courses  pursued  by  life  insurance  companies  in  mak- 
ing contracts  extending  a  generation  or  more  into  the  future. 

(a)  To  charge  a  safe  premium  and  return  yearly  to  policyholder 
all  that  the  economy  and  ^ood  management  of  the  company  permit 
as  a  refund,  return  of  premium,  or  so>called  ''dividend";  or* 

(6)  To  charge  a  fixed  premium  and  return  what  profits  are  matle 
upon  the  transaction  to  stockholders. 

Practically  all  of  the  companies  paying  no  dividends  to  policy- 
holders and  pursuing  business  on  the  latter  plan  are  stock  compani&». 
where  the  profits  from  the  transaction  go  to  the  stockholders. 

The  mutual  companies,  returning  aU  excess  premiums  found  not 
to  be  necessary,  pay  these  refunds  or  dividends,  po8s3>ly  taxed  bj 
the  present  bill,  exclusively  to  policyholders.  They  can  pay  them 
to  no  one  else. 

A^ain,  many  of  the  industrial  companies,  although  charging  a 
fixed  premium,  are  returning  to  policyholders — ^not  stockhowersr— 
milUons  of  dollars  annually  in  so-called  dividends,  refunds,  or 
excess  chaises.  These,  as  mdicated  before,  are  not  profits  in  the 
sense  of  dividends  upon  stock  in  corporations.  They  merely  rrtun: 
the  unused  portion  of  the  premium  charged.  Certainly  the  framer? 
of  the  bill  can  not  contemplate  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these 
enormous  industrial  companies  returning  as  much  as  they  possibir 
can   to   policyholders.     One  such   company   alone  has   13,00O.OC«' 
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policies  on  over  9,000,000  people,  to  whom  they  returned  last  year 
over  $7,000,000  in  refunds,  which,  under  the  present  bill,  woula  be 
taxed  as  if  paid  to  stockholders. 

As  the  bill  is  worded,  a  policyholder  who  has  been  allowing  his 
dividends  for  years  back,  long  beiore  the  present  bill  was  enacted,  to 
remain  with  the  company,  and  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  from 
necessity  or  otherwise,  draws  these  dividends  which  have  been 
accumulating  for  years,  may  be  taxed  upon  them  as  income. 

Why  should  returns  to  policyholders  oe  discouraged  by  taxation 
m  companies  of  any  kind — ^whether  stock  or  mutual  ?  We  make  no 
plea  of  any  kind  for  stockholders. 

VIII.  AMERICAN    LIFE    INSURANCE     STILL    OVERTAXED     IF    ENTIRELY 

EXEMPTED   BY   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT. 

Without  any  Federal  taxation  whatever,  American  life  insurance 
is  still  burdened,  as  compared  with  England — the  home  of  the  income 
tax — in  the  following  respects: 

(a)  England  besiaes  not  taxing  the  income  of  life  insurance  com- 

{>ames,  exempts  that  part  of  a  man's  income  up  to  one-sixth  paid 
or  Itf  e  insurance.     Without  any  Federal  tax  this  bill  still  provides  no 
such  exemption. 

(b)  English  companies  are  not  taxed  $12,000,000  by  48  States. 

• 

IX.  SHOULD    AMERICAN    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANIES   BE    PENALIZED? 

Although  life  insurance  did  not  originate  in  this  country,  Americans 
have  voluntarily,  not  only  without  compulsion  of  government,  but 
against  the  discouragement  of  government,  adopted  this  as  their 
favorite  method  of  providing  against  poverty  and  want  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  In  1860  ttiere  were  less  than  50,000  policies  in 
force.  In  1880  there  were  less  than  600,000.  There  are  now  nearly 
35,000,000  policies,  held  bv  probably  25,000,000  persons.  What  Ger- 
many compels  by  law,  wnat  England  has  just  adopted  as  govern- 
mental poucv,  Americans  have  voluntarily,  in  50  years,  assumed 
for  their  widows,  orphans,  homes,  and  old  age  to  a  greater  extent 
twice  over  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Is  it  wise,  in 
inaugurating  a  new  fiscal  policy,  to  handicap  the  measure  by  incor- 
porating therein  as  subject  to  taxation  what  is  exempted  by  every 
other  civiUzed  Government  ?  Is  it  wise  to  create  25,000,000  taxables 
in  a  bill  intendiujp  to  tax  less  than  500,000  ?  Is  it  wise  to  force  the 
100,000  active  bfe  insurance  agents,  as  well  as  the  officers  and 
directors,  of  the  various  compames  to  explain  the  increased  cost  of 
life  insurance  by  the  new  fiscal  policy  of  tne  present  administration  ? 
Is  it  just  to  tax  persons  in  bulk  tnat  the  oill  expressly  purposes 
should  not  be  taxed  separately  ?  Is  it  just  to  tax  as  income  what  is 
really  capital  ?  Is  it  just,  under  an  income  tax,  to  tax  money  three 
or  four  fold  ?  If  a  man  lays  by  $200  annually  in  a  savings  bank  and 
in  a  life  insurance  policy,  when  the  principal  is  drawn  in  both  cases 
one  is  exempted  from  taxation  and  the  other  is  taxed  unless  with- 
drawn at  the  maturity  of  the  policy. 

In  half  a  century  the  Americans  voluntarily  availing  themselves  of 
th»s  certain  method  of  saving  for  self  and  family  have  grown  to 
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exceed  in  number  all  the  depositors  of  banks  of  all  kinds,  plus  all 
the  owners  of  real  estate,  plus  all  the  owners  of  stock  in  building  and 
loan  associations,  plus  all  tne  owners  of  stock  in  all  other  corporations, 
plus  aP  those  engaged  in  active  business  for  themselves.  All  theee 
persons  combined,  including  duplicates,  fall  far  short  of  the  25,000,000 
persons  interested  in  life  insurance. 

Shall  this  administration  handicap  a  measure  which  is  a  d^arture 
from  former  American  fiscal  poUcy  by  imposing  a  tax  difficult  to 
defend  in  principle  and  still  more  dimcult  to  defend  as  apptied  by 
this  bill,  and  which  the  trustees  and  other  representatives  of  com- 
panies will  be,  as  a  matter  of  self-defense,  obliged  to  explain  to  their 
25,000,000  clients  as  contrary  to  morals,  soimd  economics,  and,  until 
the  previous  administration,  to  all  Federal  precedents  t  In  rear- 
rangmg  our  fiscal  policy,  should  not  the  present  administration  cor- 
rect the  mistake  or  the  last  in  imposing,  for  the  first  time  in  peace. 
a  tax  upon  the  thrifty  insured,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  eveir  other 
civilizea  Government?  Can  anyone  defend  the  selection  of  le^al- 
reserve  dfe  insurance  for  such  multiple  taxation  when  savings  banks, 
building  and  loan  associations,  assessment  and  fraternal  organizations, 
and  even  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  are  expressly  exempted! 


BBCK  INVESTMENT  CO.,  POBTLAND,  OBSO.,  BY  B.  BBCK,  SECBETABT. 

Portland,  Oreo.,  May  17,  l^ll 
Hon.  Harry  Lane, 

United  States  Senator,  Wa^Mngtonf  D.  (?. 

Dear  Sir:  The  income-tax  section  of  the  general  revenue  bill  m^ 
before  Congress  contains  certain  provisions  in  regard  to  the  coUk- 
tion  of  that  tax  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  inflict  grett  ftiiJ 
unnecessary  hardship  and  injustice  upon  the  owners  and  operaU)^ 
of  improved  real  estate.  As  now  drafted,  these  provisions  ai^  ^ 
complex  and  cumbersome  that  if  they  are  workable  at  all  tbtir 
administration  wUl  be  accompanied  by  ^eat  confusion. 

I  am  not  objecting  now  to  the  principle  of  an  income  tax,  or  ttx* 
rate  imposed,  or  to  the  general  idea  of  collecting  the  tax  at  the  souiti'. 
My  objections  at  the  present  time  are  confined  to  those  provisit^D^ 
wnich  require  and  authorize  lessees  of  red  estate  who  pay  over  S4M^^ 
a  year  rent  to  deduct  as  collecting  agent  for  the  Governnaent  1  ff^ 
cent  of  the  gross  rent  above  $4,000. paid  by  them. 

These  provisions  are  contained  in  the  following  section  of  the  v^' 

And  also  all  persons,  firms,  companies,  copartnerships,  corporations,  joint-ftft^ 
companies  or  associations,  and  insurance  companies,  except  as  nereinafter  piovvW' 
in  wnatever  capacity  acting,  having  the  control,  receipt,  disposal,  or  payment  of  fi\«^* 
or  determinable  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  oi  another  person  subject  to  tit 
shall  in  behalf  of  such  person  make  and  render  a  return  as  aforesaid,  but  sepaiat^iE^ 
distinct,  of  the  portion  of  the  income  of  each  person  from  which  the  nomtai  tai  ^ 
been  thus  withheld  and  containing  also  the  name  and  address  of  such  pemn.  ( Vo^' 
Calendar  No.  1,  H.  R.  3321,  Rept.  No.  5,  p.  138,  line  20,  to  line  6,  p.  139), 

And— 

All  persons,  firms,  copartnerships,  companies,  corporations,  joint-stock  comiui'j'^ 
or  associations,  and  insurance  companies,  in  whatever  capacity  actiii|^,  iocluiii^ 
lessees  or  mortgagors  of  real  or  personal  property,  having  the  control^  receipt.  cil^("^^ 
disposal,  or  payment  of  interest,  rent,  salaries,  wages,  premiums,  annuities,  r  viop^" 
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aation,  remuneration,  emolumento,  or  other  fixed  or  determinable  annual  sains, 
profits,  and  income  oi  another  person,  exceeding  $4,000  for  any  taxable  year,  who  are 
required  to  make  and  render  a  return  in  benalf  of  another,  as  provided  herein,  to  the 
collector  of  his,  her,  or  its  district,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  deduct  and 
withhold  from  such  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  such  sum  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  normal  tax  imposed  thereon  by  this  section,  and  shall  pay  to  th^  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government  authorized  to  receive  tJie  same;  and  they  are  each 
hereby  made  nersonally  liable  for  such  tax.  In  all  cases  where  the  income  tax  of  a 
person  is  withneld  and  deducted  and  paid  or  to  be  paid  at  the  source,  as  aforesaid, 
such  person  shall  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  of  $4,000  allowed  herein 
unless  he  shall,  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  return  of  his 
income  is  due,  file  with  the  person  who  is  required  to  withhold  and  pay  tax  for  him 
an  affidavit  claiming  the  benefit  of  such  exemption;  nor  shall  an}^  person  under  the 
foregoing  conditions  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  any  deduction  proviaed  for  in  subsec- 
tion B  of  this  section  unless  he  shall,  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  the  day  on  which 
the  return  of  hia  income  ia  due,  file  with  the  person  who  is  required  to  withhold  and 
pay  tax  for  him  a  true  and  correct  return  of  his  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  from 
all  other  sources,  and  also  the  deductions  asked  for.    (Same  report,  pp.  141  and  142.) 

Except  in  the  case  of  long-term  leaseholds  of  city  property  the 
landlord  must  in  practically  every  case  use  a  considerable  part  of  his 
gross  rental  for  taxes,  mamtenance,  repairs,  insurance,  light,  heat, 
and  service.  In  the  case  of  large  office  buildings  the  cost  oi  oper- 
ating runs  from  40  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  gross  rental.  In 
this  particular  type  of  building  a  large  proportion  of  the  income  is 
derived  from  tenants  who  pay  over  $4,000  a  year  rent  and  who, 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  drafted,  would  be  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  deduct  from  their  rent  1  per  cent,  and  to  turn  the  same 
over  to  the  Government.  To  have  tenants  deduct  this  1  per  cent 
from  the  gross  rentals  would  create  a  situation  which  would  greatly 
complicate  the  bookkeeping  of  the  building  manager  and  would  in  a 
^eat  many  cases  result  in  a  tax  larger  than  1  per  cent  on  the  net 
income  of  the  entire  buildmg  being  deducted  by  various  tenants.  It 
would  result  in  the  tax  being  paid  in  small  amounts  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  instead  of  in  one  lump  sum,  and  would  thereby  increase 
the  expense  and  difficultj  of  collection  to  the  Government.  It 
would  also  impose  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  some  ex- 
pense upon  the  tenants. 

If  the  landlord  were  entitled  to  any  deductions,  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  get  them  allowed  would  be  to  furnish  to  each  tenant 
a  detailed  statement  of  his  income  exemptions.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  an  illiterate  fruit  dealer  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  English  will  rent  a  fruit  or  cigar  store  for  wnich  he  pays  more  than 
$4,000  a  year.  To  expect  such  a  person  to  digest  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  a  landlord's  income  and  deductions  and  make  a  proper 
allowance  on  his  tax  would  be  hopeless.  It  would  also  be  unjust  to 
the  landlord  to  require  such  a  promiscuous  and  unwarranted  dis- 
tribution of  the  private  records  of  his  business. 

I  therefore  submit  the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  income-tax  bill  in  so  Tar  as  the  question  of  tenants 
deducting  income  tax  from  rent  is  concerned : 

1.  In  the  case  of  individuals,  trustees,  and  other  noncorporate 
owners,  tenants  should  only  be  authorized  to  deduct  a  tax  out  of 

fross  rental  when  the  terms  of  the  lease  require  the  tenant  to  pay 
tate  and  municipal  taxes  and  assessments  against  the  property  ana 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  repairs,  and  insurance. 
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These  items  in  practically  all  cases  of  improTed  real  estate  consume 
such  a  laige  portion  of  the  gross  fental  that  to  authorize  tenants  to 
deduct  1  per  cent  on  the  uill  gross  rental  above  $4,000  would,  in 
most  cases,  where  the  tenant  does  not  by  the  terms  of  his  lease  have 
to  pay  these  items,  work  injustice  to  t£ie  landlord  and  compel  him 
to  pay  more  than  the  proper  tax  on  his  net  income.  The  provision 
that  deductions  can  be  had  by  furnishing  to  the  tenant  a  detaileil 
statement  of  the  landlord's  income  would  not  in  my  opinion  prove 
workable  in  practice. 

2.  Where  the  owner  is  a  corporation,  no  tenant  should  be  author- 
ized or  required  to  deduct  any  tax  upon  his  gross  rental.  The  income 
tax  bill  as  drafted  contains  elaborate  provisions  designed  to  cause 
corporations  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  mcome  tax.  Tne  experience 
of  the  Federal  corporation  tax  law  has  shown  that  such  a  tax  can  be 
collected  without  any  great  amount  of  trouble  or  expense.  The 
collection  of  an  income  tax  from  corporations  is  a  collection  at  the 
source  quite  as  much  as  a  collection  from  tenants.  In  the  case  of 
corporations  owning  and  operating  real  estate,  the  other  provisions 
of  the  law  being  inadequate  to  msure  full  collection  of  the  tax, 
nothing  is  gained  oy  collecting  through  the  tenants  of  the  corporation. 
Such  a  course  only  means  additional  expense  to  the  Government, 
trouble  and  expense  to  the  tenants,  and  a  very  difficult  situation  to 
the  corporation  landlord. 

May  1  respectfully  request  that  you  will  lend  your  valued  assistance 
toward  securing  such  a  modification  of  the  provisions  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  income  tax  as  affecting  owners  of  real  estate  as  will  remove 
the  unjust  and  apparently  impractical  features  I  have  endeavored 
to  point  out  in  the  foregoing  ! 
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CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATION. 

£.  DS  GRANDKONT,  BY  CHT7BCHILL  ft  MABLOW,  68  WALL  STBBBT,  NBW 

YOBK,  N.  Y. 

[Bztnot.] 

Section  28,  Subsection  7. 

This  subsection  provides,  among  other  things,  that  if  the  value  of 
merchandise  dutiable  at  an  ad  valorem  rate,  or  to  a  duty  based  upon 
or  regulated  by  the  value  thereof,  be  advanced  on  appraisement  or 
reappraisement,  an  additional  duty  of  1  per  cent  on  the  total 
appraised  value  for  each  1  per  cent  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds 
the  value  declared  in  the  entry  shall  b^  imposed. 

This  is  a  practical  reenactment  of  the  customs  administrative  act 
of  June  10,  1890,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  July  24, 1897,  and  May  17, 
1898.  The  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  as  originally 
enacted,  however,  assessed  an  additional  duty  of  2  per  cent  on  the 
total  appraised  value  for  each  1  per  cent  wmch  the  said  appraised 
value  exceeded  the  value  declared  in  the  entry,  with  the  qualifica- 
tion, however,  that  such  additional  duty  was  to  be  exacted  only 
where  the  appraised  value  exceeded  the  entered  value  by  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

We  respectfully  submit  to  your  committee  that  some  latitude 
ought  to  be  allowed  in  matters  of  this  kind  dealing  with  the  foreign 
market  value  of  imported  merchandise.  The  value  of  many  lines  of 
merchandise  often  fluctuates  suddenly,  due  to  supply,  demand,  or 
production,  and  the  fluctuations  are  not  infrequently  beyond  any 
possible  information  an  importer  may  have.  When  merchandise 
IS  advanced  in  value  by  appraisement  or  reappraisement  the  penalty  . 
fixed  by  the  act  accrues  automatically.  There  is  no  relief  possible 
except  by  a  finding  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers 
that  the  appraised  or  rewpraised  value  is  wrong.  Merchandise  is 
frequently  withheld  from  delivery  by  the  customs  authorities  pending 
the  result  of  reappraisement  proceedings  where  the  advance  m  value 
is  only  a  few  per  cent.  In  conseauence  of  this,  orders  are  sometimes 
unfulfilled  and  business  is  halted  until  the  case  can  be  heard  and 
determined. 

Tlxere  is  no  complaint  against  the  theory  of  an  imposition  of 
additional  duties  for  undervaluation.  Some  such  method  must  he 
followed  for  the  protection  of  the  Government,  but  we  respectfully 
iubxnit  that  some  leeway  should  be  allowed  an  importer  whicK 
ivould  remove  the  possibiuty  of  delay  and  financial  loss  due  to  unin- 
tentional undervaluation  amounting  to  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
entered  value. 

It  is  respectfully  sugi^ested  to  your  committee  that  as  to  this  fea- 
ture of  the  administrative  part  of  the  act^  section  7  of  the  customs 
administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  as  originally  enacted  be  incor- 
porated in  the  new  tariff  act. 
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AHEBICAN  CHAMBEB  OF  COMMEBCS  IN  PABI8  (INC.)i  PABI8,  TSANa 

(SIGNATTTRE  ILLEGIBLE). 

Paris,  May  5, 191S. 
Senator  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Wa^hin^on,  D.  C 

Sir:  After  careful  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  bill 
of  April  7,  1913  (H.  R.  10),  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  b 
Paris  desires  me  to  lay  before  you  certain  considerations  which  appear 
to  them  to  be  of  great  and  practical  importance.  These  are  based 
upon  the  wide  experience  of  the  members  of  this  organization,  who 
with  few  exceptions  are  actively  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  Ameri- 
can merchanaise  to  France  or  of  French  products  to  the  United 
States. 

1.  The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  consistently  advocate«l 
the  principle  of  specific  duties  as  being  the  simplest  and  surest  method 
of  collecting  the  fuU  revenue  of  the  Government,  of  preventing  under- 
valuations, and  of  removing  the  perplexing  market-value  question. 
As,  however,  the  framers  of  the  present  bul  have  decided,  in  their 
wisdom,  to  retain  and  further  extend  the  principle  of  ad  valorem 
duties,  the  members  of  the  chamber  are  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  need  of  modifying  certain  of  the  administrative  provisions  of  the 
present  bill,  in  order  fo  remove  certain  injustice  and  complication 
which  have  become  evident  from  experience  with  the  existing  law. 
It  will  readily  be  admitted  that,  in  principle,  a  satisfactory  law  should 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  foreign  merchandise  into  the  Uniteti 
States,  the  schedules  of  duties  presumably  afford'mg  adequate  pn*- 
tection  to  American  industry  ana  labor.  Furthermore,  the  Amencau 
merchant  and  trader  should  receive  due  consideration,  and  should 
be  protected  against  the  evils  of  undervaluation,  if  for  no  other  reajion. 
in  order  to  secure  free  and  open  competition  in  the  markets  of  t'ur 
country. 

2.  ^  set  forth  in  the  bill,  the  ad  valorem  s^tem  is  based  upon  the 
determination  of  the  market  value  of  foreign  merchandise  in  the 
country  of  origin  and  at  the  time  of  shipment.  It  is  most  respect- 
fully but  no  less  urgently  submitted  that  were  the  ad  valorem  duties 
reckoned  invariably  and  without  exception  upon  market  values, 
many  of  the  diflSculties  and  protests  of  tne  past  could  be  avoided 

3.  Articles  J,  K,  and  L  of  Section  III  provide,  however,  for  thf 
consignment  of  merchandise  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  the 
invoicing  thereof  at  cost  price,  with  the  addition  of  an  arbitrary  bu'. 
evidently  inadequate  percentage  to  cover  general  .expenses,  profit,  eU: 
This  is  the  continuation  of  a  system  which  has  led  to  great  injustin? 
to  the  American  (jovernment,  American  manufacturers,  and  to 
American  and  foreign  importers.  It  is  a  system  which  encourai?s* 
what  might  justly  be  termed  legalized  undervaluation,  and  has  heen 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  free  competition  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  That  this  system  affords  special  privilege  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturer3,  as  well  as  means  for  avoiding  competition  with 
the  merchant  and  importer,  is  evidenced  by  the  ^eat  and  constantly 
increasing  advantage  which  is  taken  of  this  provision  of  the  exfctin| 
law.  It  IS  submitted  that  no  greater  diflScuIty  stands  in  the  way  o: 
determining  a  fair  market  value  on  goods  manufactured  for  cxpor- 
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than  on  those  purchased  in  the  foreign  markets.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  stated^  and  with  justice,  that  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that ''consigned  goods''  are  for  tixe  most  part  ab*eady  sold  and 
the  sale  price  fully  determined  before  shipping. 

4.  The  system  perpetuated  by  articles  J,  K,  and  h  of  Section  III 
has  led  to  more  controversy,  contests,  appeals,  and  suits  than  any 
other  provisions  of  the  present  and  previous  laws,  and  it  is  respect- 
fully urged  that  they  be  purely  and  simply  stricken  from  the  bill 
under  consideration,  or  at  least  those  parts  relating  to  consigned 
goods  should  be  modified  so  as  to  remove  the  possibility  of  discnmi- 
nation. 

5.  Articles  J,  K,  and  L  of  Section  III  have  led  to  articles  V 
and  W  of  the  same  section  as  the  obvious  means  of  enabling  the 
Treasury  Department  to  verify  and  determine  the  exactness  and 
good  faith  of  cost  prices  submitted  by  foreign  manufacturers.  These 
articles,  which  authorize  the  Treasury  Department  to  demand  an 
examination  of  the  books  of  foreign  manufacturers  under  pain  of 
debarring  their  products  from  entry,  would  embody  in  the  law  prac- 
tices which  have  given  rise  to  grave  misunderstandings,  whilst  the 
more  stringent  provisions  of  the  bill  have  already  aroused  much 
foreign  protest.  This  can  readily  be  understood,  as  the  United  States 
would  require  of  foreign  manufacturers  disclosure  of  jealously  guarded 
trade  secrets  which  their  own  Governments  could  not  or  would  hesi- 
tate to  demand. 

6.  Should,  however,  Congress  in  its  wisdom  decide  to  retain  in  the 
bill  articles  J,  K,  and  L,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  articles  U,  V, 
and  W  might  advantageously  be  modified  in  wording  in  such  manner 
as  to  avoid  wounding  Foreign  susceptibilities  and  thereby  remove  the 
possibility  of  provokmg  retaliatory  measures  by  foreign  Governments. 

7.  We  would  respectfully  urge  upon  vour  consideration  the  possi- 
ble effect  of  article  A,  Section  II,  upon  tne  development  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  In  accordance  with  this  section,  an 
American  residing  abroad  and  engaged  in  the  development  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  would  have  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 
the  income  tax,  and  this  in  addition  to  such  income  and  other  taxes 
as  he  might  be  subjected  to  abroad.  Conversely,  a  foreigner  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  would  have  to  support  full  taxation  in  the 
United  States  in  addition  to  what  he  mieht  be  called  upon  to  pay  in 
his  home  country.  This  we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  good  policy, 
for  it  is  now  recognized  at  home,  as  it  has  long  been  recognized  abroad, 
that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  Americans  to  establish 
themselves  in  foreign  countries,  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  develop 
American  trade.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  not  only  justice  but 
good  commercial  policy  only  to  impose  the  income  tax  upon  such 
revenue  as  originates  in  the  United  States.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  prin- 
ciple generally  followed  by  European  countries. 

S.  The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  heartliy  indorses  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  empowering  the  Executive  to  negotiate  treaties 
of  commercial  reciprocity  with  foreign  Governments,  but  it  is  urged 
that  such  treaties  can  not  be  successlullv  negotiated  and  with 
advantage  to  the  United  States  unless  means  be  provided  for  placing 
the  United  States  on  even  terms  with  foreign  countries  before  initiat- 
ing negotiations.     It  is  believed  that  such  equality  can  only  be  secure  J 
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by  restricting  the  application  of  the  schedules  of  the  present  bill  to 
such  countries  as  may  accord  and  continue  to  accord  their  emiiv 
minimum  schedule  to  merchandise  of  American  origin. 

As  an  example:  France  now  applies  to  American  merchandise  the 
minimum  rates  on  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  various  schedul^^ 
of  her  present  tariff.  Upon  the  present  bill  becoming  law  it  would 
be  to  her  advantage  to  cancel  the  existing  commercial  arrangemen: 
and  withdraw  even  this  concession.  Our  country  would  thenw  iii  t 
position  of  having  to  open  reciprocity  negotiations  with  a  countn 
already  enjoying  our  most  favored  rates,  but  which  imposed  upori 
our  products  her  maximum  schedules.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtiui: 
from  France  those  minimum  rates  which  she  already  accords  to  aii 
the  great  commercial  countries  of  the  world  save  the  United  StaKs  i: 
would  be  necessary  to  agree  to  sweeping  reductions  in  the  duiit^ 
which  it  is  proposed  in  the  present  bill  to  apply  to  those  article?  of 
luxury  and  voluntary  use  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  French  export- 
to  the  United  States. 

It  is  therefore  urged  that  the  Executive  be  empowered  to  apyU 
the  rates  of  duties  provided  by  the  existing  law  (Aug.  5,  1910  '< 
aD  products  of  such  countries  as  may  now  or  in  the  future  di5crimina?«> 
against  American  goods. 


BSSOLimONS  ADOPTED  BT  THE  CUSTOMS  BBOEXR8  AHD  CUBOS' 
ASSOCIATION  (INC.)  OF  THE  POST  OF  NEW  YORK,  a.  STEPHEN  LOWBT 
SECBETABT. 

New  Yoek,  N.  Y.,  March  H,  1913. 

Whereas  President  Taft  on  March  3,  1913,  issued  the  following  order 
as  part  of  his  message  to  Congress: 

The  notice  of  dissatisfaction  and  protest  provided  for  by  subsectionB  13  and  14  ••: 
section  28  of  the  act  approved  August  5,  1909,  shall  be  dtemed  to  be  finally  ahiL- 
•doned  and  waived  uniesB  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  filing  ttketeoi  tiie'  pcrvc 
who  filed  such  notice  or  protest  shall  deposit  with  the  collector  of  customs  a  fee  at  |w 
with  re8|>ect  to  each  appraisement,  entry,  or  payment  objected  to.  Such  fee  ahai' 
be  d^xMited  and  accounted  for  as  ''Miscellaneous  receipts,*'  and  in  case  the  uoxiz 
of  dissatisfaction  or  protest  in  connection  with  which  such  fee  was  deposited  diil 
be  refunded  to  the  importer,  with  the  duties  found  to  be  collected  in  exces,  fr^ 
tbe  appropriation  for  the  refund  to  importere  of  excess  of  deposte. 

and 
Whereas  collectors  of  customs  in  deciding  questions  of  doubt  as  to  the 

proper  rate  of  duty  on  imports  uniformly  resolve  them  against  thr 

importer;  and 
Whereas  the  imposition  of  such  payment  would  operate  to  defeat  ^^ 

greatly  impair  the  right  of  an  importer  to  recover  duties  illegaDr 

exacted  and  would  abo  discriminate  against  the  importer  of  smst 

shipments:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  is  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
levying  of  such  fee  as  manifestly  unjust  and  also  as  aJscjiminatim' 
against  the  small  importer;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  association  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Presid^it  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  Attoni«?T 
General,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  thi 
House  of  Representatives. 
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rnS  H.  B.  CIAFUK  CO.,  BT  JOHN  C.  EAMES,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NEW  TOBK» 

N.  T.,  AND  OTHEBS. 

To  ike  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trensury,  the  Finance  Committed 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  CommiMee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

The  undersigned,  importers  doing  business  at  the  port  of  New  York^ 
?arnostly  represent  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  present  system  as  re- 
gards the  independent  position  of  the  Board  of  Generiu  Appraisers 
>houlil  not  be  essentially  changed  in  the  new  administrative  act,  un- 
ess  it  be  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  hoard. 

That  board  has  been  the  one  refuge  for  honest  importers  during  the 
)ast  four  j^ears.  No  unprejudiced  person  coidd  have  attended  their 
learings  without  being  impressed  by  the  evident  desire  of  the  general 
ippraisers  to  be  just  to  both  the  Government  and  the  importers  and 
X)  ronsider  thoroughly  and  patiently  all  that  could  be  said  for  either 
dde.  If  ^'mporters  had  been  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  representatives  of  the  Attorney  General,  there 
fvould  have  been  little  hope  of  redress  against  any  action  by  the 
ipm-aiser,  however  unjust  it  might  appear  to  be. 

Tlie  idea  of  there  being  no  impartial  and  unprejudiced  tribunal 
niicklv  accessible  to  importers,  where  the  judges  shall  in  making 
>neir  decisions  be  free  from  the  dictation  of  the  Treasurv  Department, 
»?hich  acts  as  both  plaintiff  and  prosecutor,  can  hardly  ceJl  for  dis- 
*uiision  by  fair-minded  men. 

(The  above  was  signed  by  the  following  concerns:  The  II.  B. 
^laflin  Co.,  John  C.  Eames,  vice  president;  James  H.  Dunham  &  Co., 
5Vm.  A.  Little;  Fred.  Butterfield  &  Co.  (Inc.),  by  P.  B.  WorraU, 
ifesident;  Perkins,  Van  Bergen  &  Co.,  E.  L.  Deh;  Stavert,  Zigomals 
fe  Co.,  Samuel  Pearsall;  B.  rriestlev  &  Co.,  Geo.  J.  Geer,  manager; 
Samuel  Courtauld  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Geo.  J.  Geer,  manager;  Arnold, 
-Vmstable  &  Co.,  by  H.  A.  Weatherbee,  as  executor  of  the  estate  of 
5dwin  H.  Weather  nee,  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  and  style 
)f  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. ;  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  M.  Friedsam  vice  presi* 
lent;  James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  James  McCutcheon,  president;  Stem 
Jros.,  Louis  Stem,  president;  Aitken  Son  &  Co.  (Inc.),  by  George 
[aylor,  president;  Ijord  &  Taylor,  Geo.  E.  Beers,  vice  president; 
"rederick  I^oeser  Co.  (Inc.),  H.  Elmer  Gibb:  Leon  Rheims  Co.,  Harry 
J.  Rheims,  vice  president;  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  by  Louis  Stewart, 
r.,  assistant  treasurer;  Tiffany  &  Co.,  J.  C.  Moore,  president;  W.  &  J, 
)loane,  by  Geo.  McNeir,  vice  president;  The  Fritz  &  La  Rue  Co., 
L  A.  Hyde,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Eastern  Rug  &  Trading  Co., 
rhos.  L.'Crawford,  secretary;  Jos.  Wild  &  Co.,  by  John  H.  Berresford; 
'assavant  &  Co.;  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  Dunlap  &  Co.,  A.  H.  Lamson^ 
roasurer;  Johnson  &  Faulkner,  per  E.  H.  White,'  attorney;  J.  H. 
Phorpe  &  Co.;  L.  Foreman  Fechtman  &  Co.;  W.  11.  Plummer;  A.  A. 
i'antine  &  Co.,  Irving  E.  Raymond,  president;  Stroheim  &  Romann; 
Voctor  &  Co.;  Mills  &  Gibb,  H.  Elmer  Gibb,  president;  Leumann 
ioesch  &  Weingart;  BQauber  Bros.  &  Co.,  S.  Klauber,  president; 
Toffraann  Hubef  &  Co.,  per  F.  Meyer;  Neuburger  &  Co.;  Kromer, 
Pvnberg  (>).  (Inc.\  Fred'k  Ludewig;  William  Meyer  &  Co.,  by  W.  E. 
Jorgan,  vice  president;  Reichenbach  &  Co.;  Levi  Sondheimer  &  Co. 
>teinfeld  Co. ;  M.  Doob  Sons  &  Co. ;  Brueck  &  Wilson  Co.  jBeck  &  Co. 
Tvman  Bauman  &  Co.;  Stein  Dobiin  &  Co.;  Arnold  B.  Heine  &  Co. 
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Dieckerhoff,  RaflBoer  &  Co.,  J.  M.  Eiaess,  vice  president;  Xaef  Bros., 
J.  H.  Pincknev,  attorney;  Birkin  &  Co.,  Chas.  T.  Inslee,  manager; 
L.  H.  Junod  &  Co.;  Muser  Bros.;  I.  Zendman  Son  &  Co.;  E.  Jarols 
&  Co.;  Oppenheim  Stern  &  Hacker;  Tne  Crown  Veiling  Co.;  L.  L. 
Friedberger;  John  Frischknecht  &  Co.;  A.  Hufenus  &  Co.,  F.  J. 
Cavanaugh,  attorney;  Zurcher  &  Seller;  BiUwilier  Bros.;  Zahner 
Schiess  &  Co.,  E.  T.  Eberhardt,  attorney;  Blanck  &  Co.;  Glendinnin^. 
McLeish  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  J.  B.  Hanna,  Sireotor;  McCruni,  Watson  «.V 
Mercer,  H.  H.  Campbell,  director;  Erskine  Beveridge  &  Co.  (Lt<].  . 
D.  Strachan;  Brown,  Durrell  Co.,  Hui^h-MiiUen,  vice- president;  Vc»ss 
&  Stern;  Goldenberg  Bros.  &  Co.,  Stanley  T.  Cozzens,  president: 
Shoninger  Bros.,  Henry  Shoninger,  treasurer:  Einstein  Wolff  &  Co., 
I.  N.  Landour,  vice  president;  Streep,  Miller  &  KesseU;  Opperj- 
heimer,  Adler  &  Co.;  Heilbrun  Falk  &  Co.;  Groetziiiger  Bro>.  \ 
Sugenheimer;  Max  Mandel;  P.  K.  Wilson  &  Son;  Burr  &  Hardwick. 
per  E.  J.  Boote,  attorney;  Case  &  Co.;  A.  &  L.  Metz^er;  Wohl  South 
&  Co.;  The  M.  H.  Pulaski  Co.;  Hydeman  &  Lassner;  Flatau  &  Steiner: 
James  F.  White  &  Co.;  Lamb,  iFinlay  &  Co.;  W.  D.  Mitchell:  York- 
Street  F^ax  Spinning  Co.  (Ltd.),  L.  E.  D.  Craig,  director;  R(»r)er 
McBratnev  &  Co.;  M.  Gardner  &  Co.;  Douglas  &  Berrv;  Ci^ory 
Riggs  &  Co.;  Turtle  Bros.;  Lindsay,  Thompson  &  Co.  (IaA.):  Henn 
Glass  &  Co.;  Tne  Belfast  I-<inen  Handkerchief  Co.  (LUl.),  W«lter 
Patt^on,  manage  director;  Thomas  Young  (Inc.),  James  Ilerheri 
Youngtree,  president;  John  McCann  &  Co.;  Brown's  "Shamrock' 
Linens  (Ltd.),  A.  J.  Guthrie;  Henrv  Matier  &  Co.  CLtd.);  Henrv  W. 
T.  MaU  iS;  Co.;  W.  Stursberg,  Scheie  &  Co.;  WiUis  L.  (^den  vt  <<».: 
H.  A.  Caesar  &  Co.;  F.  Victor  &  Achelis;  WUliam  Iselin  &  Co.:  Eimer 
&  Amend,  Aug.  Eimer,  president;  Tartar  Chemical  Co.,  Wm,  C. 
Voight,  treasurer;  Innis,  Speiden  &  Co.,  0.  C.  Speiden,  president 
Donge  &  Oicott  Co.,  by  Cliristian  Berlstein,  secretary;  Schieffelin  A. 
Co.,  bv  Wm.  Jav  Schieffelin,  president;  E.  H.  Van  Ingon  &  0' 
W.  P.^WiUis  &  Co.;  WilUam  B.  Leonard;  Milbank,  Uaman  &  (^' 
W.  Bianchi  &  Co.;  S.  St^in  &  Co.;  J.  B.  Thompson  &  Co.;  M.  Py^e; 
Sons  &  Co.;  Howse,  Mead  &  Sons;  Wm.  B.  Roe  &  Co.;  Donne,  i. 
Freres;  Emil  WiUielm  Co.,  Emil  Wilhelm,  president;  Brooks  Br^v 
Francis  G.  Uoyd,  president;  lusher  Whitman  &  Co.  (Inc.);  Bcck«*r- 
mann  Co.;  W.  H.  Lent  &  Co.;  Cobb  &  Jenkins;  Haas  Bros.;  Hwry 
Angelo  Co.;  E.  L.  Brady  Co.;  Wm.  Lennox;  W.  J.  Davidson  6i  C^- 
Gilhnor  &  CuUom  Co.;  L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co.;  Henrv  Bendel;  Frank- 
lin Simon  &  Co.;  Rogers  Peet  Co.,  Frank  S.  Tumbull,  vice  president 
Brokaw  Bros.,  Isaac  V.  Brokaw,  president;  Dodd  Mead  &  Co.: 
Gelle  Freres;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  Lehn  a 
Fink,  Albert  Plaut,  president;  Geisenheimer  &  Co.;  Heller,  Hir^f- 
&  Co.;  Schering  &  Cflatz,  per  Weattel;  C.  S.  Littell  &  Co.:  Roup- 
Bertrand  Fils,  Edwin  H.  Burr,  manager;  National  Aniline  &  Che."> 
ical  Co.,  I.  T.  Stone,  president;  The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  ChemW* 
Co.,  Louis  Ruhl,  assistant  secretary;  American  Linseed  Co.,  P.  K 
Slauson,  assistant  general  manager*;  G.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co.;  Ma«5  <^ 
Waldstein  Co.,  M.  F.  Maas,  vice  president;  American  Agricultuni* 
Chemical  Co.,  Horace  Bowker,  secretary;  Lndwig  Nissen  &  C" 
Marchand  Bros.  &  Co.;  Onpenheimer  Bros.  &  Veith;  Zach.  A.  Opp«»n- 
heimer;  Mount  &  WoodnuU;  John  Lamont  &  Son:  Freudenhfim 
Bros.  &  Levy;  Cross  &  Beguelin;  Jacobson  Bros.:  ReichmanBn'? 
I.  W.  Friedman  &  Co.;  Zimmem,  Rees  &  Co.;  L.  &  M.  Kahn  «Jt  ('• . 
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Vxnstein  Bros.  &  Co.;  American  Gem  &  Pearl  Co.,  Meyer  D.  Roths- 
hild,  president;  Jung  &  Klitz;  Goodfriend  Bros;.  Konijn,  Frank  & 
Jhire;  JEichberg  &  Co.;  Adolph  Goldsmith  &  Sons;  Gattle,  Ettinger 
ic  Co.;  Ingomar  Goldsmith  &  Co.;  Patterson  &  Starke;  Stem  Bros. 
c  Co.;  B.  &  L.  Veit;  Hayden  W.  Wheeler  &  Co.;  J.  R.  Wood  &  Sons; 
Idolphe  Schwob;  Monroe  Paris  &  Co.;  Ed.  Van  Dam;  Powers  & 
Jayer  (Inc.),  Josh.  W.  M^er,  president  and  treasurer;  Theodore 
^.  Kohn  &  Son;  L.  Straus  &  Sons;  Fensterer  &  Ruhe;  Wm.  R.  Noe 
c  Sons;  Lazarus  &  Rosenfeld;  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons  (Ltd.); 
)tto  Goetz;  Edw.  Boote;  L.  D.  Bloch  &  Co.;  E.  R.  Thieler;  Vogt  & 
)ose;  Wm.  S.  Pitcaim;  L.  Bemardaud  &  (3o.;  Maddock  &  Mfller; 
rhe  Rowland  &  Marsellus  Co.;  John  Davison  (Inc.);  Robert  Slim- 
non  &  Co.;  Koscherak  Bros.;  Geo.  F.  Bassett  &  Co.;  H.  G.  McFaddin 
i,  Co.;  M.  Kirchberger  &  Co.;  Bawo  &  Dotter  (Ltd.),  H.  J.  Witte; 
rheodore  Haviland  &  Co.,  L.  S.  Herman,  attorney;  Henry  Creange 
Inc.),  Gaston  Weinstein,  treasurer;  B.  Toraby;  Hugh  C.  Edmiston; 
f.  H.  Venon;  The  Tajimi  Go.;  The  Strobel  &  Wilken  Co.,  E.  Strobel, 
ecretary;  Morimura  Bros.;  Mogi  Momonoi  &  Co.;  Franz  Euler  &  Co.; 
Phe  Basket  Importing  Co.  (Inc.),  by  H.  M.  Schwab,  treasurer;  Oscar 
).  Friedlaender;  G.  M.  Thumauer  &  Bro.;  Edward  Butler;  George 
iVostenholm  &  Son  (Ltd.),  G.  Smith,  attorney;  Alfred  Field  &  Co.; 
C.  I.  Horsman  C)o.;  G.  Frankel  &  Sons,  M.  F.;  Park  &  Tilford,  John 
r.  E.  Agnew,  vice  president;  Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit  Co.,  Walter 
klerraU,  treasurer;  Austin  Nichols  &  Co.  (Inc.),  by  J.  C.  Mahlan; 
i.  C.  Williams  &  Co.;  B.  Fischer  &  Co.;  Eppens  Smith  Co.;  Milligan 
k  Higgins  Glue  Co.,  Thomas  Hiegins,  president;  The  Morton  B. 
>mith  Co.,  Morton  B.  Smith,  president;  A.  G.  Belden  &  Co.;  Hanson 
ic  Orth;  Hogins  &  Lee;  Gillespie  Bros.  &  Co.,  R.  A.  Watson,  attorney; 
?f>ckhill  &  Vietor;  Suffem  &  Co.,  Robert  A.  Suffern,  president.) 


THADDBTTS  S.  SHABBBTTS. 

May  13,  1913. 

V  Criticism  of  the  Proposed  Administrative  Amendments  in 

THE  Tariff  Act. 

I  have  the  honor  to  direct  your  attention  to  certain  provisions  of 
(Htion  3  of  H.  R.  3321,  which,  after  a  careful  study,  impress  me  with 
lu'ir  inapplicability  to  the  revised  schedules  of  the  act  and  which  are 
nore  drastic  and  unfair  than  any  measures  I  have  ever  seen  enacted 
nto  law  in  connection  with  any  tariff  act. 

An  uninterrupted  service  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
^reparation  and  administration  of  tariff  laws  would  seem  to  entitle  me 
o  speak  with  authority  on  customs  matters.  I  wUI,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, point  out  the  most  objectionable  proposed  administrative  pro- 
dsions  in  IL  R.  3321 ;  provisions  that  are  manifestly  unfair  and  impose 
mch  unnecessary  restrictions  on  trade  and  commerce  as  will  result  in 
lepriving  the  consumers  of  this  country  of  a  large  share  of  relief  from 
'xcessive  taxation  accorded  them  by  Congress  in  the  substantial  reduc- 
ion  in  duties  from  the  existing  rates. 
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These  proposed  amendments  are  almost  identical  with  the  policiis 
advocated  by  committees  and  officials  of  the  past  admimstration.  1/ 
changes  are  necessary  in  the  administrative  act,  why  did  not  the  lower 
branch  of  Congress  call  to  its  aid  Democratic  experts — and  there  are  a 
score  or  more  of  such  far  more  competent  to  deal  with  tariff  matteis 
than  the  committees  appointed  by  tne  Ii^t  administration! 

Paragraph  L,  Section  III. 

Taking  up  now  the  objectionable  features  of  the  proposed  admin- 
istrative act;  which  was  amended  in  accordance  witn  tne  recommen- 
dations of  the  various  committees  appointed  under  the  past  admiiu5- 
tration^  we  might  first  look  at  the  last  four  lines  in  paragraph  L, 
Section  III: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ia  authorized  and  empowered  to  determine  /i:< 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  foreign  market,  and  such  determination  shall  be  ))iai2- 
ing  and  conclusive  upon  all  persons  and  interests. 

This  provision  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  powers  far 
greater  than  appear  at  first  glance.  There  is  absolutely  no  iadication 
as  to  what  shall  lead  him  to  determine  when  there  is  and  when  there 
is  not  a  foreign  market .  He  is  not  bound  by  any  considerations.  His 
opinion  determines  the  question.  It  is  subject  to  no  appeal,  but  is 
bmding  and  conclusive  upon  all  persons  and  interests.  It  can  no»  be 
expected  that  the  Secretary  will  himself  personally  investigate  the  mar- 
ket conditions  abroad  in  the  various  articles  covered  by  the  tariff. 
This  will  be  left  to  an  assistant,  who  will  in  turn  depend  upon  a  speci&l 
Treasury  agent  abroad.  Thvis,  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  ork 
not  a  foreign  market  in  the  case  of  any  siven  commodity  will  depend 
on  the  judgment,  the  whim,  and,  it  mi^nt  be,  the  corrupt  determina- 
tion of  some  special  agent.  The  Question  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  foreign  market  is  of  vital  miportance  in  the  appraisement  of 
merchandise.  To  begin  with,  it  affects  every  article  upon  which  an 
ad  valorem  rate  is  assessed.  The  dutiable  value  of  articles  having  a 
wholesale  foreign  market  value  is  determined  imder  the  provisions  of 
subsection  18,  section  28,  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  where  ther«^ 
is  no  wholesale  forei^  market  value  the  articles  are  assessed  under 
subsection  11  of  section  28.  These  provisions  have  not  been  altered 
in  the  proposed  administrative  act.  It  wHl  be  seen,  therefore,  that  thf 
proposed  amendment  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  t.i 
arbitrarily  take  any  and,  in  fact,  all  articles  out  of  the  scope  oi  subsec- 
tion 18  and  apply  the  drastic  provisions  of  subsection  11.  This  wottl«^ 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  dutiable  value  of  these  articles  up  t" 
50  per  cent  and  possibly  more. 

A  mere  inspection  of  subsection  1 1  will  bear  me  out  on  this  poiu' 
This  section  was  put  into  the  law  by  a  Republican  Congress,  and  L- » 
typical  protective  feature.  As  soon  as  an  article  is  put  into  sectwn 
11,  if  the  provisions  thereof  are  followed,  its  importation  is  prftctifalK 
prohibited.  It  takes  as  a  basis  of  value  the  cost  of  production.  '*' 
this  there  is  added  for  general  expenses  10  per  cent,  and  anyvh*'!* 
from  8  to  50  per  cent  is  added  to  cover  profit.  The  appraising  officer 
is  to  determine  the  exact  amoimt,  and  he  can  arbitrarily  detonnffi' 
what  profit  is  to  be  added,  not  exceedii^  60  per  cont/irrespectiT? 
of  what  the  profit  actually  is.  This  arbitrary  estimation,  however 
bad  as  it  is,  does  not  finally  determine  the  question.     The  value  *^' 
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found  can  only  be  used  {>royided  it  is  greater  than  the  wholesale 
selling  price  of  such  or  similar  goods  in  the  United  States,  due  allow- 
ance by  deduction  being  made  for  estimated  duties  thereon,  cost  of 
transportation,  insurance,  and  other  necessary  expenses  from  the 
place  of  shipment  to  the  place  of  delivery,  and  a  commission  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent,  if  any  has  been  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid 
on  consi^ea  goods,  or  a  reasonable  allowance  for  general  expenses 
and  profits  (not  to  exceed  8  per  cent)  on  purchased  goods. 

The  unfairness  of  this  section  is  quite  apparent.  Few  articles 
could,  imder  this  section,  be  assessed  for  duty  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  production  plus  general  expenses  and  profit,  because  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  section  will  automatically  catch  them.  It  will  be 
noted  that  imder  this  section  when  dutiable  value  is  based  upon 
the  cost  of  production  10  per  cent  is  added  to  cover  general  expenses, 
and  anywhere  from  8  to  50  per  cent  to  cover  profit;  but  when  dutiable 
value  is  estimated  on  the  selling  price  in  the  United  States,  a  deduc- 
tion of  8  per  cent  is  fixed  as  the  maximum  amount  to  cover  both 
expenses  and  profit. 

In  view  of  the  evident  intent  on  the  part  of  the  present  Congress 
to  facilitate  rather  than  hinder  the  honest  importation  of  merchandise, 
it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  why  these  four  lines  have  been  added  to 
the  section.  The  term  *' foreign  market"  is  ambiguous  and  without 
some  statutory  explanation  as  to  its  exact  meaning  is  bound  to  give 
rise  to  confusion  both  to  merchants  and  officers  oi  the  Government. 
This  provision  is  one  more  obstacle,  and  a  serious  one,  in  the  pathway 
of  commerce.  There  will  be  little  benefit  in  a  low  rate  of  duty  in  the 
case  of  any  merchandise  the  dutiable  value  of  which  is  automatically 
raised  to  a  prohibitive  figure  by  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  11.  It  does  not  seem  possiole  that  Congress  intends  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  arbitrarily  and  finally 
determine  in  the  case  of  each  article  of  merchandise  whether  there  is  a 
foreign  market  value  for  it,  and  in  so  doing  determine  whether  it 
shall  pay  low  duty  or  prohibitive  duty.  Sucn  action  is  tantamount 
to  forcing  upon  the  Secretary  the  legislative  function  of  taxation. 
Subsection  11  should  not  be  m  the  law.  The  appraisement  of  mer- 
chandise based  on  the  selling  price  in  the  United  States  is  impossible, 
for  manv  reasons.  How  can  an  appraiser  determine  the  sellmg  price 
of  merchandise  that  has  not  been  sold )  The  desirability  of  certain 
liaes  of  goods  in  some  sections  of  the  country  permit  of  a  better 

f>rofit  than  in  other  sections  where  they  are  less  salable.  Certain 
arge  and  desirable  customers  enjoy  better  discounts  than  smaller 
buyers  whose  credit  is  not  so  good.  Early  in  the  season  profits  in 
novelties  may  be  50  per  cent;  later  on  when  the  season  is  at  its  close 
sales  may  be  and  often  are  effected  at  a  considerable  loss  rather  than 
carry  the  goods  over  to  the  next  year,  when  patterns  and  styles, 
being  old,  are  hardly  salable  at  any  price.  Sales  are  often  made  at 
remunerative  prices,  but  claims  for  allowances  frequently  reduce 
the  supposed  profits  by  almost  half.  In  all  such  cases,  how  is  the 
actual  selling  price  in  this  country  to  be  determined  ?  This  feature 
of  the  law  has  been  tried  and  proven  to  be  a  failure.  It  can  not  be 
intelligently  applied  and  should  be  amended  by  some  more  specific 
anguage  or  eliminated  from  the  law. 
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Paragraph  N,  Section  III. 

Paragraph  N  provides  that  each  protest  filed  by  importers  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fee  of  $1,  and-^ 

that  each  protest  shall  be  limited  to  a  single  article  or  payment;  and  issues  of  cbss^ 
cation  shall  not  be  joined  together  in  the  same  protest. 

This  provision  will  prove  a  great  hardship  to  the  trades  dealing  in 
imported  merchandise.  It  wul  be  particularly  unfair  in  the  case  of 
small  dealers  and  general  stores,  especially  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West.  Take  first  the  case  of  the  small  importer.  Let  us  assume 
that  he  is  importing  an  article  erroneously  assessed  at  60  per  cent  bv 
the  collector  and  which  is  properly  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  He  k 
importing  a  case  containing  $50  worth  of  this  merchandise  everv  week. 
Another  unporter,  a  large  one,  is  importing  this  same  article  and  bring- 
ing in  20  cases,  containmg  a  thousand  ddlars'  worth  of  the  merchan- 
dise, every  week.  The  large  importer  decides  to  protest  against  the 
erroneous  classification.  His  protest  fees  will  amount  to  a  dollar  a 
week  until  the  issue  is  finally  decided.  This  will  take  anywhere  from 
a  year  to  18  months.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  large  importer  has 
brought  in  $52,000  worth  of  the  merchandise  and  nis  protest  fees 
have  amounted  to  $52.  The  small  importer  is  compellea  to  protest 
also,  because  if  he  does  not  and  his  large  competitor  wins  ne  will 
have  paid  60  per  cent  duty,  with  no  refund  coming  to  him,  while  his 
large  competitor  will  get  back  half  of  the  duties  he  has  paid.  Now, 
as  1  have  stated,  it  has  cost  the  large  importer  $52  to  protest  on 
$52,000  worth  of  merchandise,  and  it  has  cost  the  small  importer  $.^2 
to  protest  on  $2,600  worth.  This  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  big 
importer  is  even  more  striking  when  a  small  concern  is  importing  a 
variety  of  articles  or  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  several  claims  on 
the  same  article.  The  proposed  law  necessitates  a  separate  protest 
and  fee  for  every  variety  and  every  claim.  If  this  law  is  passed,  it 
wiQ  mean  that  every  time  the  court  sustains  a  contention  for  lower 
duty  it  will  be  found  that  the  big  importers  are  covered  by  prottst 
and  will  get  back  their  excess  duties,  while  the  little  men  who'have  not 
been  able  to  risk  a  dollar  on  each  of  their  small  importations,  or  per- 
haps several  dollars  on  each  one,  wiU  not  be  covered.  It  is  claimwi 
that  this  dollar  fee  will  reduce  the  amount  of  litigation.  This  is  per- 
haps true  in  that  it  will  reduce  the  number  of  litigants.  It  m»T 
Erevent  the  small  importers  from  becoming  litigants.  It  wiU  not. 
owever,  act  as  a  deterrent  where  the  value  of  a  single  importation 
runs  into  thousands  of  dollars. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  small  dealers  and  general  stores  ii- 
the  South  and  West,  who  are  not  financially  or  geographicailr  i^i  ^ 
position  to  import  direct.  These  concerns  purchase  from  Ian:? 
importing  and  distributing  firms  in  New  York  or  other  Atlantic  port* 
who  place  their  order  abroad  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  thi- 
country  forward  the  same  to  their  customers  in  unbroken  packaire* 
The  importer  sends  them  a  bill,  including  the  price  at  which  thejroo*!* 
were  sold,  duty,  and  all  charges  accruing  thereon.  Under  the  pro- 
posed law  their  charges  would  include  prot^t  fees.  As  a  rule,  \k^' 
out  bulky  goods  do  not  exceed  in  value  $25  per  case.  Often  the 
amount  cloes  not  exceed  $10,  and  a  chaise  thereon  of  $2  or  $3  f^^ 
protest  fees  will  prove  a  serious  burden  to  small  dealers  and  country 
merchants.  The  cheaper  the  goods  the  greater  will  be  the  percental:*' 
added  thereon  for  protest  fees.     On  $10  worth  of  low-pnced  gooJ* 
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or  the  poorer  classes  the  dollar  fee  equals  10  per  cent,  whereas  on 
U,000  worth  of  jewelry  or  other  articles  of  luxury  for  the  better 
jlasses  the  same  lee  amounts  to  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  This 
»vill  be  an  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  rich  and  of  luxuries. 
Large  importers  are  not  greatly  concerned  about  the  proposed  protest 
:ee.  They  will  advance  the  money  for  the  same,  but  will  include  it 
m  the  bill  to  their  customers,  and  ultimately  it  will  be  paid  by  the 
storekeepers  or  the  consumers  and  not  by  the  importing  houses.  A 
single  fee  of  $1  is  not  much,  but  it  must  be  rememoered  that  changes 
in  classification  are  made  by  the  collector  almost  invariably  upon  the 
recommendation  of  examiners,  who  are  usually  excellent  judges  of 
value  but  extremely  poor  judges  of  the  law,  these  officers  knowing 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  asked  for  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  proper  classification  of  merchandise,  generally  replies, 
''Assess  duty  at  the  hifi:hest  rate  and  let  the  importer  protect  himself 
by  protest  and.  appeal,  are  very  apt  to  follow  the  same  rule  on  their 
own  initiative  when  in  doubt.  When  we  consider  the  further  fact 
that  protests  many  times  run  a  year  or  more  before  there  is  a  final 
judicial  determination  of  the  issue,  during  which  time  the  importers 
way  have  received  a  hundred  or  more  consignments  of  the  same  class 
of  goods,  requiring  one  or  more  protests  as  to  eactx  case,  and  that  they 
may  have  a  dozen  or  more  diflferent  issues  involved  in  the  same  condi- 
tions, the  question  of  the  dollar  fee  on  each  case  may  prove  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  consumer,  even  though  not  to  the 
importer. 

It  was  the  knowledge  that  those  least  able  to  pay  the  charges  and 
exactions  imposed  on  imported  merchandise  were  the  persons  who 
fiiuiUy  had  it  to  do  that  induced  Congress,  in  section  28,  subsection  21, 
of  the  administrative  net  of  June  10,  1890,  to  abolish  all  charges  and 
fees  theretofore  imposed  in  passing  goods  through  the  customs.  A 
return  lo  that  former  system  of  fees,  whether  they  be  for  administer- 
ing oaths,  furnishing  blanks,  inspectors'  fees,  or  for  filing  protests,  will 
be  reactionary  and  should  not  be  adopted  by  a  Democratic  Congress, 
In  thb^  comiection  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  paragraph 
T,  Section  IV,  repeals  subsection  21  and  makes  it  possible  to  restore 
all  the  old  fees  and  exactions.  I  have  referred  in  this  argument  to 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  file  several  claims  on  the  same  article  of 
merchandise,  thus  necessitating,  under  the  proposed  act,  several  pro- 
test fees.  I  will  give  a  concrete  example  of  such  a  case.  Assuming 
that  the  merchandise  is  a  manufacture  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  wool, 
and  silk  and  that  it  is  assessed  with  duty  oy  the  collector  at  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  326  of  the  proposed  act  as  '^manu- 
factures composed  in  chief  value  of  silk,'*  the  importer  at  the  time  he 
is  compelled  to  pay  his  protest  fee  is  not  in  a  position  to  determine 
by  competent  evidence  which  of  the  four  materials  is  the  greatest  in 
value,  and  consequently,  in  order  to  safeguard  his  rights,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  claim: 

1.  That  the  merchandise  was  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  271  as  a  manufacture  in  chief  value  of  cotton; 

2.  At  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  293  as  a  manu- 
facture composed  in  chief  value  of  flax; 

3.  At  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  297  as  a  manu- 
facture in  chief  value  of  wool. 
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The  paragraphs  cited  are  contained  in  H.  R.  3321. 

In  this  iflustration  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  separate 
issues,  requiring  three  protests  and  a  fee  of  $3.  Almost  aU  classi- 
fications dependent  upon  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
will  require  at  least  two  protests,  whereas  ever  since  1890  the  pro- 
testant  could  have  made  the  necessaiy  claims  in  one  protest  with- 
out  the  payment  of  any  fee  whatever,  and  at  the  hearing  in  his 
case,  having  in  the  meantime  procured  evidence,  he  has  been  in  a 
position  to  Know  the  precise  claim  he  elected  to  rely  upon  and  sup- 
port with  testimony. 

Toys,  notions,  miscellaneous  goods,  millinery  ornaments,  and 
so-called  jewelry,  often  packed  in  a  single  case,  may  require  a  dozen 
protests. 

Paragraph  U,  Section  III. 

Paragraph  U  illustrates  the  ill-advised  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  administrative  act  have  been  prepared. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  German  manufacturer  in  Berlin 
who  disposes  of  his  wares  exclusively  to  dealers  in  his  own  countiy. 
who  in  turn  sell  and  export  the  same,  or  a  part  thereof,  to  a  person 
or  persons  in  the  United  States.  Althougn  the  manufacturer  has 
no  dealings  with  this  country,  he  must,  upon  demand,  submit  to 
the  inspection  of  a  duly  accredited  investigating  oflBcer  of  the  United 
States  any  or  all  of  his  books,  records,  or  accounts,  pertaining  to 
the  value  or  classification  of  such  wares;  otherwise  the  products  of 
his  factory  mav  be  excluded  from  this  country. 

To  force  sucn  a  manufacturer  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  his  business 
by  threats,  and  that  without  his  knowing  what  use  our  Govenunent 
officers  may  make  of  the  information,  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
persuasive  power  of  the  big  club. 

As  a  coercive  measure,  it  surpasses  the  maximum  and  minimum 

frovisions  of  the  existing  law.  No  wonder  France,  Germany,  and 
taly  have  filed  vigorous  protests  against  such  a  measure.  If,  de- 
spite these  protests,  in  which  every  other  self-respecting  nation  will 
undoubtedly  join,  the  proposed  provision  becomes  a  law  and  is  en- 
forced, reprisals  are  bound  to  follow,  and  a  tariff  war  will  ensue  that 
will  build  a  wall  around  our  country  more  isolating  than  that  erected 
by  the  hig:hest  protective  tariff  ever  framed.  If  this  is  a  specimen 
of  the  reciprocity  favorably  spoken  of  in  the  daily  press,  the  lo»* 
reciprocity  we  have  the  better.  Reciprocity  that  ^ants  farors  u* 
other  nations  in  return  for  favors  bestowed  upon  us  is  commendable, 
while  harsh  and  unjust  conditions  that  are  sure  to  be  reciprocated  hr 
conditions  equally  harah  and  unjust,  and  that  tend  to  impair  a  fair 
exchange  of  the  commodities  oi  our  country  with  those  of  other 
countries,  should  be  avoided.  Paragraph  U  belongs  to  the  lai»er 
class,  and  besides  being  extremely  offensive  to  other  nation*,  it  ha? 
not  even  the  merit  of  usefulness.  Foreign  manufacturers  and  shipper* 
who  are  interested  in  American  trade  very  rarelv  decline  to  funitL 
accredited  officer  of  the  United  States  anv  information  asked  for 
by  them  pertaining  to  merchandise  exportec{  to  this  country  by  siuch 
manufacturers  or  shippers,  or  to  submit  their  books  and  account.-^ 
for  inspection  of  our  officers  to  verify  their  statements..  In  excep- 
tional cases,  where  the  request  of  our  special  agent  has  been  denied. 
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the  report  of  the  special  agent  based  on  information  derived  from 
rival  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  which  is  more  apt  to  be  too 
high  than  too  low,  is  accepted  by  the  general  appraisers  as  conclusive 
on  the  subject. 

Everything  that  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by  paragraph  U  bv  threats 
has  been  accomplished  under  the  existing  law;  ana  it  is  far  better  to 
reach  a  result  by  peaceable  means  that  nave  given  no  offense  in  the 
past  than  to  secure  the  same  result  by  threats  tnat  have  already  given 
offense  and  caused  a  storm  of  protests  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  friendly  nations. 

Paragraph  V,  Section  III. 

This  paragraph  should  be  read  in  connection  with  paragraphs  O  and 
P  of  Section  III,  The  objection  to  paragraph  V  then  becomes  very 
apparent.  In  paragraph  O,  the  appraiser  or  collector  of  Board  (rf 
General  Appraisers  is  sitting  in  a  quasi  judicial  capacity,  and  a  citi- 
zen will  not  perhaps  be  required  to  produce  his  private  books  and 
papers  unless  some  reasonable  ground  for  so  doing  is  shown.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Umted  States  General 
Appraisers  before  whom  parties  are  usually  represented  by  counsel. 
Paragraphs  O  and  P  are  reenactments  of  subsections  15  and  16  of 
section  28  of  the  act  of  1909,  with  certain  amendments  which  I  will 
treat  of  under  a  separate  heading.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  clear 
is  that  in  view  of  the  provisions  in  paragraphs  O  and  P,  paragraph 
V  is  unnecessary  as  well  as  unconstitutional.  Paragrapn  O  fully 
protects  the  Government  and  goes  as  far  as  the  Constitution  allows, 
if  not  farther,  in  compelling  the  appearance  of  persons  and  in  com- 
pelling them  to  produce  tneir  private  books  and  papers.  It  is 
true  the  method  prescribed  for  imposing  fines  in  paragraph  P  is 
undoubtedly  unconstitutional ;  yet  the  pnvate  books  and  papers  re- 
ferred to  are  subpcenaed  in  the  course  of  a  quasi  judicial  proceeding, 
and  if  the  order  to  produce  them  is  unreasonable,  the  aggrieved 
citizen  may  submit  to  the  fine  of  from  $20  to  $500  and  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  the  United  States  district  court.  He  is  deprived 
of  a  trid  in  the  district  court,  this  court  being  directed  by  the  statute 
to  entor  judgment  on  the  say  so  of  the  chief  customs  officer.  Further 
than  that  the  statute  is  silent;  hence  we  may  assume  that  he  is  not 
deprived  of  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court  to  the  circuit  court  oi  appeals.  It  will  mus  be  seen  that  the 
<»tizen  maj,  after  a  great  amount  of  litigation,  get  his  constitutional 
rights  in  spite  of  paragraphs  O  and  P,  but  when  ne  reaches  paragraph 
Vof  Section  III,  everv  vestige  of  these  rights  is  taken  from  him,  pro- 
vided he  happens  to  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  or  ev^Ei 
dealing  in  imported  meroiandise.  The  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  extends  to  the  citizen  the  right  to  be  secure  against  \m- 
reason&ble  searches  and  seizures.  Paragraph  V  provides  tnat  unless 
the  citizen  dealing  in  imported  merchandise  gives  up  this  right  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  exclude  from  entry  any 
and  ail  merchandise  consigned  or  shipped  or  intended  for  delivery 
to  such  citizen.  In  other  words,  he  snail  be  put  out  of  business. 
The  question  may  be  asked  here.  Why  should  a  merchant,  if  he  is 
honest,  obiect  to  the  inspection,  by  a  duly  accredited  investigating 
officer  of  tne  United  States,  of  anv  or  all  of  his  books,  records,  or  ao- 
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counts  pertaining  to  the  value  or  classification  of  imported  mercluu)- 
dise?  The  same  question  might  be  asked  in  connection  with  tb^ 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  Why  should  any  citizen,  if 
he  is  honest,  object  to  having  his  private  papers  searched  excepting: 
on  warrant  duly  issued  bj  a  court  of  law  ?  Tne  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions is  the  same,  and  it  is  as  old  as  the  law  itself.  It  is  because  anj 
Government  which  gives  to  its  petty  administrative  officers,  in  thr 
absence  of  a  mc^ndate  of  a  court,  in  time  of  peace,  the  authority  i^ 
search  or  seize  a  citizen's  private  property,  is  authorizing  the  perse- 
cution of  its  citizens.  BQstory  gives  us  a  few  instances  where  tyrau- 
nical  statutes  of  this  kind  have  been  in  existence.  Thus  in  England 
the  issuing  of  warrants  to  petty  officers  to  search  the  premises  of 
citizens  for  evidence  of  libel  was  condemned  by  Lord  Camden  in  tb 
Wilkes  case,  and  so  also  the  warrants  issued  to  officers  of  the  British 
Government  to  search  the  premises  of  American  colonists  was  one  <if 
the  direct  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  and  it  was  undoubtodlv 
with  these  instances  in  mind  that  the  people  adopted  the  fourtL 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  relevancy  of  these  historic 
cases  to  methods  such  as  are  provided  for  in  paragraph  V  is  siHyif- 
ically  and  clearly  brought  out  in  Boyd  v.  Umted  States  (116  1.5.. 
616).  In  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  fifth  section  of 
the  act  of  June  22,  1874  (entitled  "an  act  to  amend  the  custoiib 
revenue  laws,"  etc.),  which  section  authorized  a  court  of  the  Unit«i 
States,  in  revenue  cases,  on  motion  of  the  Government  attoraey,  to 
require  the  defendant  or  claimant  to  produce  in  court  his  privati" 
books,  invoices,  and  papers,  or  else  the  allegations  of  the  attorney  to 
be  taken  as  confessed,  was  in  violation  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments. More  recently  in  the  Mills  case  (185  Fed.  Rep.,  318),  Juiip 
Lacombe  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Boyd  case  and  held  that  tb* 
action  of  the  United  States  attorney,  in  seizing  the  books  and  pape^ 
of  a  citizen  was  in  violation  of  these  amendments.  (See  also  In  re  Mill^. 
189  Fed.  Rep.,  583.)  In  recent  years,  the  special  agents  of  theTreifcr 
ury  Department,  in  a  general  search  for  incriminating  evidence,  havr 
used  and  in  some  instances  abused  their  official  powers  and  prevailf'i 
upon  merchants  to  allow  them  to  search  their  books  and  tccounts 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  merchants  have  felt  themselves  secun* 
from  unreasonable  searches  (unless  they  voluntarily  submitteci 
to  them)  by  virtue  of  the  fourth  and  filth  amendments,  in  the  ligli' 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Paragraph  V  overrides  the  deciw'tf 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  Boyd  tn'J 
Mills  cases,  and  practically  issues  a  general  warrant  to  Govemn»*Dt 
agents  to  inspect  at  wiU  the  private  books  and  papers  of  aU  ro^ 
chants.  It  is  far  more  drastic  than  section  5  of  tne  act  of  1874.  ^ 
cause  that  act  at  least  required  a  court  order  to  produce  the  b^";**^ 
and  papers  of  a  citizen.  It  is  a  complete  reversion  to  the  tyrannica* 
methods  employed  in  England  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  « 
this  law  is  passed  and  enforced,  its  constitutionalitv  is  certain  to  w 
tested  in  the  United  States  courts;  and  in  view  of  the  Boyd  cas**  *m 
MiUs  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  upheld.  Let  us  look  f<»r  * 
moment  at  the  possible  application  of  this  law.  It  vriU  undoubt#*ln| 
be  conceded  that  the  large  mercantile  houses  dealing  in  impi)rte<l  ^ 
chandise  can  not  afford  to  make  known  to  their  competit4>rs  »wt 
price  lists,  customers,  and  from  whom  they  purchase.  The  ^^^ 
of  this  data  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  wouM  » 
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worth  a  large  amount  to  a  competitor.  The  proposed  law  provides 
that  the  principal  customs  officer  at  any  port  can  send  a  petty  official 
to  any  one  of  these  concerns  and  the  concern  will  have  to  turn  over  to 
this  petty  officer  this  priceless  information,  or  else  be  in  immediate 
danger  of  having  their  merchandise  confiscated.  I  use  the  word 
coniLBcated  advisedly,  because  an  order  prohibiting  entry  amounts 
to  coiffiscation.  The  law  will  not  allow  importers  to  take  possession 
of  their  merchandise  unless  it  is  entered  for  consumption  and  they 
ean  not  export  it  unless  they  first  make  an  entry  in  bond  for  export. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  .that  refusal  to  permit  entry  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  V  would  amount  to  confiscation,  leaving 
the  party  no  opportunity  to  get  into  court.  A  most  unreasonable 
part  of  tnis  paragraph  is,  that  while  the  merchant  must  give  up  his 
most  valuable  business  secrets  to  any  petty  official  sent  to  his  place 
by  the  chief  customs  officer,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  law  requiring 
such  petty  officer  to  regard  this  information  as  secret  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enforce  a  provision  requiring  secrecy  on  the  part  of 
such  officials  even  if  it  were  enacted  into  law. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  proposed  law,  however,  is  that  although 
responsible  Government  officers  have  been  given  the  right  in  para- 
CTaph  O  to  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  importers,  paragraph 
V  extends  the  same  right  to  petty  officere  of  the  Government,  with 
the  additional  right  to  enter  his  premises  and  search  through  his  pri- 
vate papers  in  a  most  unreasonable  manner. 

Paragraphs  O  and  P,  Section  III. 

Paragraph  O  provides  that  a  collector,  appraiser,  or  general 
appraiser  can  cite  to  appear  before  him  any  citizen  and  examine  him 
under  oath  as  to  any  matter  or  thing  which  thev',  or  either  of  them, 
may  deem  material,  respecting  any  imported,  merchandise  then 
under  consideration  or  previously  imported ;  or  they,  or  either  of  them, 
may  require  the  production  ox  any  letters,  accounts,  contracts  or 
invoices  relating  to  said  merchandise.  This  paragraph  is  somewhat 
more  drastic  than  the  corresponding  paragraph  15  in  the  Pa^e- 
Aldrich  bill.  The  objection,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  ss  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  paragraph,  P. 
Paragraph  F  provides  the  penalties  in  case  the  citizen  neglects  to 
appear,  or  refuses  to  answer,  or  refuses  to  produce  the  contracts,  eto., 
demanded  by^  the  collector,  appraiser,  or  general  appraiser.  The 
method  prescribed  for  imposing  tne  fines  designated  in  tnis  paragraph 
is  the  most  tyrannical  provision  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  statute.  It 
empowers  a  collector  or  apj)raiser  to  summarily  impose  a  fine  of 
S500  on  a  citizen  of  the  Umted  States  and  specifically  deprives  the 
citizen  of  the  right  to  defend  himself  if  the  fine  is  unjust.  The  pro- 
posed statute  states  that  this  summary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
collector  or  appraiser  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  a  judg- 
ment of  a  United  States  district  court,  and  in  fact  shall  be  entered 
as  such  by  the  United  States  district  court.  We  thus  have  the  re- 
markable state  of  affairs  whereby  a  United  States  court  is  compelled 
to  adopt  the  report  of  an  administrative  officer  and  make  it  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  The  court  must  pass  judgment  on  a  citizen  who 
has  never  been  before  it,  and  where  the  only  iniormation  placed  before 
file  court  is  the  report  of  the  collector  or  appraiser  of  the  amount  of  the 
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fine  summarily  imposed.  This  provision  is  directly  in  violation  of  th€ 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  a  penon 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
Surely  a  statute  which  empowers  an  appraising  officer  to  compel  a 
United  States  judge  to  pass  jud^ent  against  a  citizen  and  fine  him 
S500  without  even  ^ying  the  citizen  the  right  to  be  heard  in  his  ows 
defense  is  not  providing  for  a  due  process  of  law.  I  feel  quite  ce^ 
tain  that  a  mere  readic^  of  paragraph  P  of  Section  III  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  wUl  convince  the  committee  of  the  injustice  and  unconsti- 
tutionality of  its  provisions. 

Paragraph  R,  Section  IV. 

This  paragraph  is  very  extensive  in  its  application.  It  applies  to 
all  articles  subject  to  less  than  50  per  cent  duty  which  are  oi  a  cUtf 
or  kind  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  are  very  fewarticl« 
imported  that  do  not  belong  to  a  class  or  kind  of  articles  that*aie  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  this 
paragraph  covers  all  merchandise — excepting  wines,  liquors,  jewelry, 
and  other  luxuries — ^which  pay  over  50  per  cent  duty.  TbB  princiipJ 
criticism  on  this  paragraph  is  its  obscurity,  It  is  perhaps  clear  mi 
it  is  to  apply  onl^  to  necessities,  but  it  contains  so  mudi  phraseolo^ 
new  to  tariff  le^lation  and  so  many  indefinite  terms  as  to  invite 
constant  litigation.  A  merchant  buys  goods  at  the  best  price  be 
can  procure.  He  has  no  means  of  finding  out  what  the  fair  maricet 
value  of  the  same  article  is  when  sold  tor  home  consumption  in  the 
usual  and  ordinary  course.  The  result  wiD  be  that  he  will  never 
know  what  rate  of  duty  is  to  be  assessed  when  his  merchandise  readies 
the  United  States.  Tiie  term  ''usual  and  ordinary  course"  is  indefi- 
nite. Does  it  refer  to  transactions  between  manufacturer  and  jobber, 
or  between  jobber  and  retailer,  or  between  retailer  and  consume' 
Then,  also,  the  term  "fair  market  value"  is  a  new  term  and  is  op« 
to  the  same  question.  This  j)aragraph  is  so  wide-sweeping  in  it£ 
ap|)lication  and  so  indefinite  m  its  provisions  that  it  may  result  in 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent  duty  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  articks  rf 
necessity  to  whicn  Congress  has  undoubtedly  intended  to  extend  lo» 
rates  of  duty. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  herein  above  discussed  the  proposed  amendments  to  thf 
administrative  act  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  prove  harmful  to  com- 
merce and  a  hindrance  to  an  equitable  administration  of  the  tarif 
laws.  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Me^ 
chants^  Association  of  New  York  has  alreadv  protested  to  the  com- 
mittee against  the  enactment  into  law  of  tnese  ameJidments.  T^^ 
Merchante'  Association  is  made  up  of  the  lai^est  and  most  reputabi* 
merchants  in  New  York  City.  It  would  not  be  to  the  interest^  d 
this  association  to  oppose  a  law  which  would  effectivdv  check  under- 
valuation. Lax  valuation  laws  are  more  detrimental  to  repotablf 
importing  houses  than  to  any  other  interests  in  the  countrr.  1-* 
checked  undervaluation  would  bring  about  a  state  of  unfair  corner 
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tition  ruinous  to  ihe  majority  of  our  merchants.  Why,  then,  does  the 
better  class  of  merchants  bitterly  oppose  the  enactment  into  law  of 
the  proposed  amendments?  It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  these  merchants  wish  to  let  down  the  bars  to  undervaluation 
and  thus  invite  unfair  and  dishonest  competition.  Their  objection 
to  these  amendments  is  a  much  more  intelligent  one.  It  is  based 
upon  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  trades  in  which  they 
have  had  years  of  experience.  In  the  light  of  this  experience  they 
recognize  these  amendments  to  be  economicallv  unsound.  They  are 
unsound  because  they  throw  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
legitimate  conmiercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries  and  contain  no  practical  methods  for  checking  dis- 
honesty. Congress  must  recognize  that  the  merchants  of  this  coun- 
try constitute  an  important  and  necessary  factor  in  our  economic 
welfare.  It  must  be  recognized,  too,  that  the  merchants  are  the 
instruments  by  which  the  consumers  of  this  country  are  to  derive 
the  benefits  of  the  lower  rates  of  duty,.  It  necessarily  follows,  there- 
fore, that  any  measure  injurious  to  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
merchant  wiU  be  equally  injurious  to  the  consumer.  The  highly 
protective  policy  of  the  Kepublican  Party  denied  the  economic  value 
of  the  merchant.  Under  this  policy,  prohibitive  rates  of  duty  were 
imposed  on  imported  merchandise  and  prohibitive  measures  incor- 
porated into  the  administrative  act.  These  measures  were  openly 
intended  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  merchant  and  compel 
the  consumer  to  deal  with  the  American  manufacturer.  This  result 
can  be  accomplished  almost  as  successfully  in  the  administrative  act 
as  in  the  schedules  of  the  tariflf  act.  The  Democratic  Party  has 
repudiated  the  protective  policy  by  cutting  down  the  prohibitive 
rates  of  duty,  thus  recognizing  tne  right  of  the  consumer  to  purchase 
the  necessities  of  life  where  he  can  do  so  at  the  lowest  prices.  This 
right  wUl,  however,  be  a  very  limited  one  if  the  low  rates  of  duty  in 
the  schedules  are  offset  by  prohibitive  measures  in  the  administrative 
act.  The  amendments  I  have  referred  to  in  this  brief  are  prohibitive 
and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Their  pro- 
visions follow  almost  verbatim  the  recommendations  made  by  com- 
mittees and  officials  of  a  high  protective  administration.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  made  up  these  conunlttees,  if  they  were  faithful  to  the 
administration  under  which  they  served  as  officials,  were  protectionists 
and  naturally,  in  accordance  with  their  principles,  made  recommen- 
dations which,  if  carried  out,  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  merchant 
and  retard  the  importation  of  merchandise  into  the  United  States. 
I  therefore  urge  that  the  proposed  amendments  are  undemocratic, 
unfair,  and,  in  many  respects  unconstitutional,  and  should  not  be 
ma<le  part  of  the  law.  I  urge,  furthermore,  that  any  revision  dr 
amendments  to  the  present  administrative  act  be  postponed  until 
the  regular  session  of  Congress  in  December.  This  will  give  Congress 
time  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  entire  act  and  revise  it  as  a  whole 
in  accordance  witn  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
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CHXNST  BBOS.,  SOUTH  XANCHSSTES,  CONF.,  BT  H.  B.  CHBH17. 

South  Manchester,  Conk.,  May  H^  191S, 

Hon.  FuRNiroi.D  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  provision 
suggested  as  an  amendment  to  House  bill  3321.  Page  191,  line  2, 
after  the  word  '^acf  insert  the  following: 

Provided^  That  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TreaForv  it  nuy 
be  practicable  to  ascertain  approximately  the  foreign  market  or  other  dutiable  \*^ue, 
under  normal  conditions,  of  any  merchandise,  either  including  or  excluding  dutiable 
charges,  or  a  general  schedule  of  such  values,  he  may  ht>m  time  to  time  procUim 
such  value  or  values  to  be  the  dutiable  value  of  such  or  similar  merchandise  coifi- 
parable  in  value  therewith  and  thereafter  imported:  And  provided  furUnr^  That  if  fb« 
Secretary  finds  that  the  same  merchandise  is  imported  from  different  foreign  countrKt 
in  whicn  different  market  values  exist  he  shall  proclaim  the  lowest  of  such  market 
values. 

I  consider  that  this  provision  is  very  radical.  In  effect  it  gives 
the  power  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  a  tariff  for  him- 
self and  to  fix  rates  at  any  point  by  declaring  the  value  at  which  the 
goods^  are  to  be  assessed  as  being  normal  value,  and  the  Secretan 
w^ould  thus  be  able  to  make  law,  proclaiming  value  high  or  low,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas  of  what  the  duty  should  be. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  silks  it  is  particularly  dangerous, 
because  it  would  require  the  proclamation  of  value,  if  an  ad  valorem 
duty  should  be  assessed,  upon  any  silk  articles  as  being  the  value  of 
the  article  when  manufactured  in  China  or  Japan,  and  any  artirle 
which  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  these  countries  would  have  to  U 
taken  not  at  its  European  value,  but  at  its  Chinese  or  Japanese 
value.  Almost  any  article  could  be  made  on  a  small  scale  in  China, 
and  would  be,  if  that  fixed  its  value  for  all  imports  of  that  class.  It 
is  a  provision  which  would  entirely  change  any  duties  imposed  by 
Congress  upon  silk  goods. 

We  trust  that  neither  the  proclamation  of  value  nor  the  provtion 
requiring  that  articles  be  taken  at  the  value  in  the  cheapest  market> 
will  prevail. 

AXKBICAN  ASSOCIATION  0¥  FLINT  AND  UMB  GLASS  MANVFACTinuaS 
(INC.),  BT  THOMAS  EVANS,  PRESIDENT,  AND  JOHN  XUNZUCa,  ACTUABl 
FITTSBTTBQH,  PA. 

PrrrsBUBOH,  Pa.,  May  £7, 1913. 
Senate  Finance  CoMMrrrEE, 

WashinffUnif  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  memorandum  of  auggestoti 
amendment  to  H.  R.  3321  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
revised  to  May  19,  1913. 

(1)  Page  191,  line  2,  after  the  word  "act,"  insert  the  following: 

Provided,  That  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treamirv.  it  mif 
be  practicable  to  ascertain  approximately  the  foreign  market  or  other  dutiable  valu«. 
unaer  normal  conditions,  of  any  merchandise,  either  including  or  excluding  dutu^I' 
chuges,  or  a  general  schedule  of  such  values,  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  piDcUiB^ 
such  value  or  values  to  be  the  dutiable  value  of  sucn  or  similar  merchandise  (^o^. 
parable  in  value  therewith  and  thereafter  imported:  And  providid  fitrther.  That  •* 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  same  merchandise  is  imported  trom  oiffeieni  UrfiP- 
countries  in  which  di£ferent  market  values  exist  he  shall  proclaim  the  lowwt  of  s:*'^ 
market  values. 
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We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  latter  clause  in  this  amend- 
ment.  If  this  becomes  a  law,  the  dutiable  value  will  be  that  of  the 
country  able  to  produce  the  cheapest  and  will  seriously  affect  our 
borne  manufacturers  and  workmen  engaged  in  the  glassware  industry. 

We  are  unable  at  the  present  time  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer  on  many  articles  of  imported  glassware.  This  is  no 
idle  statement,  but  is  based  upon  An  investigation  made  by  the 
American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  many  thousands  of  dozens  of  glassware 
were  laid  down  in  that  port  alone,  duty  paid,  at  less  cost  than  the 
»hop  labor  alone  in  this  country. 

Tjie  shop  labor  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  glass  or  any  over- 
head charges,  but  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  workmen  alone  who 
produce  it. 

Believing  that  you  desire  facts,  so  that  you  will  be  enabled  to 
legislate  intelligently  on  these  matters,  we  would  respectfully  request 
you  to  read  the  brief  of  Thomas  W.  Rowe,  president  of  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  we  feel  that  you  will 
find  an  abundance  of  valuaole  information  therein  to  show  what  we 
are  up  against. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Rowe  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  a  copy  of  his  report  to  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workeis' 
Union,  showing  a  comparison  in  wages,  labor  cost,  cost  of  living, 
etc.,  between  this  country  and  European  countries.  If  you  will  take 
a  little  of  your  valuable  tune  to  read  this,  you  will  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time,  compiled  by  one  who 
made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  true  conditions  as  they  are  in 
Europe  and  who  is  familiar  with  conditions  in  this  country  as  far 
as  they  affect  the  manufacturing  of  glassware. 

We  trust  that  you  wiU  compTjr  with  our  reauest,  for  in  doing  so 
you  will  be  made  acquainted  witn  the  facts  as  tney  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  we  feel  that  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  requires 
due  consideration  upon  your  part  and  no  doubt  will  assist  you  in 
your  endeavor  to  legislate  intelligently  upon  the  matters  in  question. 


OBNX&AL  CHSMIGAL  CO.,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T.,  BT  JAMSS  L.  MORGAN, 

SSCBSTABT. 

New  York,  May  19, 1913. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Johnson, 

Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  In  our  communication  to  you  of  April  30  we  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  dumping  clause,  paragraph  K,  of  the  Underwood  bill, 
but  after  some  discussion  with  our  legal  department  our  counsel  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  paragraph  as  worded  seems  to  make  the 
offense  consist  in  invoicing  goods  at  a  lower  price  when  intended  for 
export  than  when  intended  for  home  consumption;  whereas  from  our 
standpoint  it  makes  no  particular  difference  at  what  price  the  goods 
may  be  invoiced.  For  example,  a  foreign  manufacturer  may  have 
Ml  office  in  this  country  and  mvoice  the  goods  to  his  branch  house 
here  at  exactly  the  same  price  as  he  invoices  for  home  consumption, 
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and  then  the  branch  house  may  proceed  to  sell  at  half  price  without, 
apparently,  cominfi^  within  the  act  at  all. 

What  we  suffer  from  is  the  actual  sale  to  consumers  at  cut  prices, 
and  if  at  all  possible  we  should  get  them  to  make  that  the  test,  and 
whenever  imported  ^oods  are  found  selling  here  at  half  the  price 
they  are  sold  for  at  home  that  of  itself  should  be  evidence  that  we 
are  made  use  of  as  a  dumping  ground. 

The  following  amendment  to  paragraph  R  is  therefore  recom- 
mended : 

That  whenever  any  articles  of  a  class  or  kind  made  or  produced  in  the  United  States 
are  imported  from  foreign  countries  and  commonly  sold  within  the  United  States  at  a 
net  price  less  than  the  ordinary  market  price  of  such  articles  for  home  consumption 
in  the  country  of  their  oriein  tnere  shaU  be  levied,  coUected,  and  paid  on  all  euch 
articles  thereafter  imported  into  the  United  States  a  special  duty  (or  dumping  duty 
equal  to  the  difference  between  such  ordinary  market  price  for  home  consomptvA 
and  such  net  seUing  price  within  the  United  States,  said  special  duty  to  be  collectMi 
and  paid  in  addition  to  any  duties  otherwise  established:  Provided,  That  all  articles 
whereon  the  duties  otherwise  established  are  eaual  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  thiW 
be  exempt  from  such  special  duty.  ^'Net  price  and  ''net  selling  price  "  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  held  to  mean  the  actual  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  within  thf 
United  States  less  the  freight  and  other  cnaiges  Uiereon  from  me  place  whence  exported 
directly  to  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  neceann* 
for  the  carr3ring  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  for  the  enforcement  thereof. 

We  suggest  leaving  out  the  restriction  of  the  special  duty  to  15 
per  cent  aa  valorem,  because  in  many  instances  15  per  cent  repreisents 
no  penalty.  For  instance,  salt  cake,  a  by-product  in  Europe  selling: 
here  at  $12  per  ton,  has  been  dumped  on  our  seaboard  at  $6  per  urn 
after  paving  $1  per  ton  duty.  The  Underwood  bill  puts  this  article 
on  the  free  list,  and  a  15  per  cent  duty  would  be  90  cents  per  ton, 
or  one-half  what  is  presumably  intended,  and  an  utterly  inadequate 
penalty. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  refer  again  to  our  objection  to  para- 
graph S,  which  evidently  aims  to  invite  foreign  competition,  while 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  ill  many  instances  the  chemical  schedule  l«« 
entirely  m  the  interests  of  foreigners,  who  are  aiming  to  destn>y 
domestic  competition. 

It  Is  sureljr  quite  as  desirable  to  have  the  President's  message  with 
reference  to  imports  when  domestic  production  is  only  5  per  cent  a^^ 
when  the  situation  is  reversed  and  imports  are  only  5  per  cent.  Wr 
therefore  suggest  the  amendment  of  the  paragraph  to  read  as  fnUoi***. 

That  the  President  shall  cause  to  be  ascertained  from  time  to  time  the  amouot  d 
imports  and  exports  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  various  panifi;raphs  in  section  <>i.^ 
of  this  act  and  cause  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  amount  of  me  dmnesUc  proda''> 
tion  and  consumption  of  said  articles,  and  he  shall  advise  the  Congreas  as  to  tlie  £bc> 
and  his  conclusions  by  special  message. 


THE   UlirrXD   STATES   POTTBSS'   ASSOCIATION,    TBXNTONp   H.  J..  BT 

WILLIAM  BUBOSSS,  TBSNTON,  N.  J. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  2, 191 S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  United  States  Senaie  Finance  Committee , 

Washington  J  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Senator:  During  the  tariif  discussion  we,  among  other 
domestic  interests,  have  been  assured  that  although  our  rates  havf 
been  greatly  reduced  the  administrative  features  ofthe  hill  had  been 
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80  strengthened  as  to  offset  the  reduction  to  a  large  extent;  particu- 
larly in  the  new  features  under  paragraphs  U  and  V  of  Section  III. 
We  know  that  these  paragraphs  have  been  very  vigorously  fought 
by  the  importing  interest,  lately  through  the  so-called  Merchants' 
.4^ociation  of  New  York,  which  you  no  doubt  are  aware  is  chiefly 
an  importers'  association.  Their  efforts  have  been  untiring,  as  they 
know  that  these  paragraphs  will  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  under- 
valuation which  has  oeen  so  commonly  used  by  certain  groups  of 
importers.  ^ 

I  beg  to  inclose  a  letter  from  one  of  the  groups  of  china  importers 
which  nas.  been  sent  throughout  the  entire  traae  of  the  country  and 
which  is  self-explanatory. 

We  most  earnestly  hope  that  there  will  be  no  letting  down  of  the 
bars  along  these  special  lines. 

The  comments  of  the  importers'  newspapers,  and  also  the  protests 
of  foreign  nations  instigated  by  the  exporting  interest,  show  how 
deeply  wiey  feel  in  relation  to  these  provisions,  many  of  them  stating 
that  the  administrative  provisions  would  far  more  than  offset  the 
advantages  accruing  from  the  reduced  rates,  which  statement  seems 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  their  irregular  transactions. 

Personally  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  along  this  special 
line.  Gross  undervaluations  have  been  proven  against  foreign  china 
manufacturers  and  their  American  importers  or  representatives.  At 
the  request  of  the  Treasury  Department  I  have  assisted  the  Govern- 
ment officers  and  commissions  in  the  ascertaining  of  facts.  Every 
one  connected  with  this  work  will  assure  you  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  ascertaining  facts  has  been  the  inability  to  compel  the  foreign 
manufacturers  to  show  proof  of  their  statements.  They  have  been 
willing  to  show  such  books  as  they  have  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  officials,  but  have  refused  to  go  further. 

In  proof  of  this  statement,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  fuU  report  made 
bj  the  late  commission,  who  investigated  the  liimoges  china  situa- 
tion, Mr.  E.  R.  Wakefield,  chairman.  This  report  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  am  sure  would  be  a  revelation 
to  those  interested  in  making  the  new  law. 

In  further  proof  of  the  necessitv  of  retaining  these  provisions,  I 
beg  to  quote  irom  a  speech  made  by  the  president  of  the  Combined 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Germany,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Berlin  behind 
closed  doors: 

ADDRESS  AT  BERLIN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

As  a  fact  the  United  States  is  not  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the  collection 
of  duties,  and  it  can  afford  to  allow  the  falline  off  of  revenues  in  this  direction  for 
what  they  claim  ''the  general  good."  From  Siis  standpoint  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  tariff  is  concealed  the  power  and  purpose  to  make  the  entry  of 
certain  competing  articles  as  difficult  as  possible,  and  to  carry  this  out  the  United 
States  Government  agents  resort  to  the  meanest  and  smallest  measures. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  certification  of  the  invoices  b^r  consular  officers  stationed  in 
various  districts  of  the  Empire;  second,  the  investigations  by  customs  officials  as  to 
the  correctness  of  statements  in  the  invoices  which  have  not  the  force  or  effect  of  an 
oath  in  the  German  Empire;  third,  the  reexamination  in  cases  where  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  values  by  agents  of  their  Treasury  Department;  and  fourth,  by  the  high 
penalties  added  for  undervaluation.  Naturally  we  all  admit  that  an  actual  swindle 
18  incorrect  in  any  business  transaction,  but  ''undervaluation''  should  not  be  treated 
as  such  unless  positively  proved.  However,  no  such  elasticity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
minds  of  American  customs  officials,  who  treat  "undervaluation,''  as  they  call  it,  as 
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fraudulent,  and  they  at  once  apply  the  usual  penalties.  Our  goods  have  been  exported 
to  England  and  the  United  States  at  lower  prices  than  those  for  the  home  market, 
and  there  have  been  more  or  less  low  values  for  the  States,  and  in  some  cases  what 
would  be  there  termed  '* fraud, "  and  such  are  the  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

''Market  value,''  as  defined  under  American  law,  is  the  wholewe  price  at  the 
time  of  export,  and  our  trouble  lies  in  having  two  sets  of  prices,  one  for  export  ind 
the  other  for  home  trade.  We  have  to  resort  to  a  division  of  shipments  under  the 
so-called  ''$100  clause"  to  keep  our  matters  secret,  save  fees,  ana  avoid  contnl  on 
that  side. 

Declarations  in  invoices  compelling  all  sorts  of  statements  as  to  how  the  goods  were 
obtained,  whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  values  in  detail,  and  charges  of  every 
character  are  the  crowning  point  in  the  prying  ciurioeity  practiced  under  t£e  Americaii 
customs  laws. 

These  things  all  lead  to  abuses,  and  we  are  promised  that  the  means  of  gaining  infor- 
mation through  American  consuls  and  agents  will  be  shut  o£F.  Our  boards  of  tnd? 
are  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  that  surround  us,  and  in  making  every  e£Fort  to  ckwe  the 
doors  against  this  abuse  they  are  hoping  for  the  whole  support  of  the  CiovemmeDt. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  workings  of  paragraph  8  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bi«  Tii>' 
fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  createa,  but  on  the  contrary  the  infonsatiot] 
l^ained  under  this  regulation  concerning  costs  of  production  has  been  so  defective  th^t 
m  many  cases  it  has  been  misleading,  because  through  the  prudence  of  our  official?  vf 
have  taken  care  that  investigation  of  this  character  shall  throw  little  light  upon  thf 
actual  value  of  their  consignments. 

In  many  cases  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  having  invoices  consulated  remote  ntm 
districts  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured,  but  we  must  follow  up  this  whnU 
question  as  to  the  rights  of  consular  and  other  officers  to  pry  into  our  businesp  for  thf 
sole  purpose  of  keeping  out  our  merchandise,  and  in  this  we  are  assured  of  the  cordml 
support  of  our  Government.  Such  treatment  on  the  part  of  American  officials  aD«i 
the  cause  for  it  is  plain,  and  now  that  concessions  must  be  made  by  the  Amerii'ac 
Government,  if  we  stand  together  firmly  as  a  body,  aided  and  supported  by  our  boonl 
of  trade,  we  can  bring  about  a  change  that  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  our  American 
export  trade. 

Knowing  that  the  administrative  features  of  the  bill  are  or  shoulil 
be  entirely  nonpartisan  and  believing  that  your  committee  is  desirous 
of  making  a  strong  administrative  bill  and  of  knowing  all  the  fact^ 
in  connection  therewith,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Mr.  E.  R. 
Wakefield,  of  No.  67  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City,  be  invited  to 
confer  with  you. 

Mr.  Wakefield  has  a  broad  knowledge  of  facts  in  relation  to  custom? 
administration.  He  acted  for  some  years  in  the  capacity  of  Treasurr  ;> 
special  agent,  then  as  associate  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  He  was  chairmaa  <rf 
the  Limoges  China  Commission  and  also  chairman  of  the  commissioii 
that  investigated  the  customs  service  last  year.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
highest  integrity  and  marked  ability  as  an  investigator  and  as  « 
awyer. 


LAZABUS  ft  BOSSNFELD,  66-62  HUB&AT  8TBSET,  NSW  TOBX.  H.  T. 

New  Yobk,  May  28. 191S, 
Messrs.  McNichol  &  Smith, 

WeUsviUe,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  tariflF  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, designated  as  H.  R.  3321,  and  now  beii^  considered  by  tht 
Senate,  contains  certain  administrative  provisions  which  in  th- 
opinion  of  many  are  unconstitutional  and  are  certainly  most  detri- 
mental to  all  importers.  Most  of  these  provisions  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  bill  with  a  view  to  granting  the  Secretary  of  the  Trt^asn.rj 
certain  discretionary  and  inquisitorial  powers  malting  his  opinion 
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which  in  practice  will  represent  the  opinions  of  his  agents,  final  as 
to  the  questions  of  market  value  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  to 
make  importers  subject  to  the  rulings  of  a  single  official  at  Washing- 
ton rather  than  to  the  decisions  of  a  fair  and  proficient  tribunal 
such  as  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  after  a  fair 
trial  in  which  witnesses  are  heard  for  each  side,  as  provided  in  the 
laws  now  in  force.  We  will  not  attempt  to  cite  all  of  the  objection- 
able provisions,  but  we  quote  verbatim  paragraphs  II  and  V,  Sec- 
tion III  of  the  proposed  new  bill,  H.  R.  3321,  pages  185  and  186, 
which  are  reprinted  on  a  separate  sheet  and  inclosed  herein. 

You  will  note  that  this  not  only  applies  to  importers  but  to  everv 
one  dealing  in  imported  goods  and  everything  is  discretionary  witn 
the  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury.  Paragraph  U  of  same  section  has  a 
similar  provision  applying  to  foreign  manufacturers.  Should  it  so 
happen  that  a  foreign  manufacturer  did  not  choose  to  show  his 
private  books  to  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Secretary  could  then  prohibit  all  importers  who  had  purchased  and 
paid  for  the  goods  shipped  by  this  manufacturer  from  entering  such 
goods,  thus  penalizing  parties  who  were  entirely  innocent  and  not 
concerned  in  the  question  at  issue,  and  this  provision  proposes  to 
control  the  actions  of  a  foreign  subject  who  is  not  responsible  to  any 
government  except  his  own.  Both  of  these  para^aphs  are  most 
unreasonable  and  dictatorial  in  their  provisions  and  entirely  unnec- 
essary for  the  proper  administration  of  a  tariff  law,  and  there  are 
numerous  other  iniquitous  provisions  through  Sections  III  and  IV 
of  this  bUl. 

The  administrative  provisions  of  the  present  law  are  not  alto- 
gether fair  or  reasonable,  but  they  are  pretty  well  understood  by 
importers  and  Government  officials  and  cover  all  points  mentioned 
in  the  proposed  bUl.  In  fact  the  new  bill  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
present  law  with  special  provisions  inserted  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned. 

Will  you  not  write  a  letter  to  each  of  your  Senators  at  Washing- 
ton, requesting  him  to  endeavor  to  have  Sections  III  and  IV  elimi- 
nated from  billH.  R.  3321,  and  send  a  duplicate  copy  of  your  letter  to 
Hon.  Fumifold  M.  Simmons,  chairman  Committee  on  Finance, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  a  suggestion  we  inclose  a  form  for  letter  to  your  Senator.  The 
form  of  letter  is  of  course  immaterial,  but  it  is  important  that  an 
objection  to  this  portion  of  the  bill  be  forwarded  at  once. 

This  bill  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  prompt  action  should  be 
taken. 


JAMBS  STUABT  LOWBT  ft  CO.,  BALTIMOBS,  MD. 

Baltimobe,  May  26,  1913. 
Hon.  John  Walteb  Smith, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 

ESTEEMED  Sib:  The  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, designated  as  H.  R.  3321,  and  now  being  considered  by 
the  Senate,  contains  certain  administrative  provisions  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  are  unconstitutional  and  are  certainly  most  detri- 
mental to  all  importers.    Most  of  these  provisions  have  been  inserted 
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in  the  bill  with  a  view  to  granting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy 
certain  discretionary  and  inquisitorial  powers,  making  his  opinion, 
which  in  practice  will  represent  the  opinions  of  his  agents,  final 
as  to  the  questions  of  market  value  botn  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
to  make  importers  subject  to  the  rulings  of  a  single  official  at  Wash- 
ington rather  than  to  the  decisions  of  a  fair  ana  proficient  tribunal 
such  as  the  Board  of  United  States  Greneral  Appraisers,  aftor  a 
fair  trial,  in  which  witnesses  are  heard  for  each  side,  as  provided  in 
the  laws  now  in  force.  We  will  not  attempt  to  cite  aU  of  the  objection- 
able provisions,  but  we  quote  verbatim  paragrajjh  V,  Section  III,  of 
the  proposed  new  biU,  H.  R.  3321,  page  186,  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  if  any  person,  peiBonSj  corporation,  or  other  bodies,  engaged  in  the  importatiao 
of  merchandise  into  the  United  States,  or  eneaged  in  dealing  with  such  imported 
merchandise,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  a  duly  accredited  in- 
vestigating officer  of  the  United  States,  upon  re<][uest  so  to  do  from  the  chief  officer 
of  customs  at  the  port  where  such  merchandise  is  entered,  any  or  all  of  his  bookr, 
record,  or  accounts  pertaining  to  the  value  or  classification  of  any  such  imported  vut- 
chandise,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  is  authorized,  while  such 
failure  or  refusal  continues,  to  exclude  from  entry  any  and  all  meichandiK  coc- 
siffned  or  shipped^  or  intended  for  delivery  to  such  person,  persons,  corporatioos,  nr 
other  bodies  so  failing  or  refusing. 

You  will  note  that  this  not  only  applies  to  importers,  but  to  ererv- 
one  dealing  in  imported  goods  and  everything  discretionary  with  ihf 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Paragrapn  U  of  same  section  has  a 
similar  provision  applying  to  foreign  manufacturers.  Should  it  so 
happen  that  a  foreign  manufacturer  did  not  choose  to  show  his 
private  books  to  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Secretary  could  then  prohibit  all  importers  who  had  purchased  and 
paid  for  the  goods  shipped  by  this  manufacturer  from  entering  such 
goods,  thus  penalizing  parties  who  were  entirely  innocent  and  Dot 
concerned  in  the  question  at  issue;  and  this  provision  proposes  to 
control  the  actions  of  a  foreign  subject  who  is  not  responsible  to  anr 
government  except  his  own.  ^  Both  of  these  paragraphs  are  mosi 
unreasonable  and  dictatorial  in  their  provisions,  ana  entirely  un- 
necessary for  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  a  tariff  law,  and 
there  are  numerous  other  iniquitous  provisions  through  Sections  III 
and  IV  of  this  bill. 

The  administrative  provisions  of  the  present  law  are  not  altogether 
fair  or  reasonable,  but  they  are  pretty  well  understood  bj^  importeR 
and  Gk)vemment  officials  and  cover  all  points  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
posed bill.  In  fact,  the  new  biU  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  present  law, 
with  special  provisions  inserted  for  the  purposes  above  menticmed. 

We  should  greatly  appreciate  your  endeavoring  to  have  Sectioos 
III  and  IV  eliminated  from  bill  H.  R.  3321. 


JSBOMS  JONXS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance^  Waakington^  D.  C* 

Dear  Sir:  The  tariflF  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
designated  as  H.  R.  3321,  and  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate,  con- 
tains certain  administrative  provisions  which  in  the  opinion  of  maoj  ait 
unconstitutional,  and  are  certainly  most  detrimental  to  all  imi)orter>. 
Most  of  these  provisions  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  with  a  riev  i«i 
granting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  certain  discretionarr  ^^ 
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inquisitorial  powers  making  his  opinion,  which  in  practice  will  rep- 
resent the  opinions  of  his  agents,  nnal  as  to  the  questions  of  market 
value  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  make  importers  subject  to 
tlie  rulings  of  a  single  official  at  Washington,  rather  than  to  the  deci- 
sions of  a  fair  and  efficient  tribunal  such  as  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers,  after  a  fair  trial  in  which  witnesses  are  heard 
from  each  side,  as  provided  in  the  laws  now  in  force.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  cite  all  of  the  objectionable  provisions,  but  we  quote  ver- 
batim paragraph  V,  Section  III,  of  the  proposed  new  bill,  H.  R.  3321, 
page  186,  whicn  reads  as  follows: 

That  if  any  person,  persons,  corporations,  or  other  bodies  engaged  in  the  importa^ 
tion  of  merchandise  into  the  United  States  or  engaged  in  dealing  with  such  imported, 
merchandise,  shall  foil  or  refuse  to  submit  to  tne  inspection  of  a  duly  accredited 
invefidgating  officer  of  the  United  States,  upon  request  so  to  do  from  the  chief  officer 
of  the  customs  at  the  port  where  such  merchandise  is  entered,  any  or  all  of  his  books, 
record,  or  accounts  pertaining  to  the  value  or  classification  of  any  such  imported  mer<. 
chandise,  then  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  is  authorized,  whild 
such  failure  or  refusal  continues,  to  exclude  from  entry  any  and  all  merchandise  con^ 

Xed  or  shipped  or  intended  for  delivery  to  such  person,  persons,  corporations,  of 
T  bodies  so  failing  or  refusing. 

You  will  note  that  this  not  only  applies  to  importers,  but  to  every»^ 
one  dealing  in  imported  goods  and  everything  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Paragraph  U  of  the  same  section  has  a 
similar  provision  applying  to  forei^  manufacturers,  should  it  so 
happen  that  a  foreign  manufacturer  did  not  choose  to  show  his  private 
hooks  to  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  Secretary 
could  then  prohibit  all  importers  who  had  purchased  and  paid  for  the 
goods  shipped  by  this  manufacturer  from  entering  such  goods,  thus 
penali^.ing  parties  who  were  entirely  innocent  ana  not  concerned  in 
the  question  at  issue,  and  this  provision  proposes  to  control  the  actions 
of  a  foreign  subject  who  is  not  responsible  to  any  Government  except 
his  own.  Both  of  these  paragraphs  are  most  unreasonable  and  dicta- 
torial in  their  provisions,  and  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  purpose — ^ 
administration  of  a  new  tariff  law — and  there  are  numerous  iniquitous 
provisions  through  Sections  III  and  IV  of  this  bill. 

We  have  been  importers  for  more  than  50  years  from  various  for-^ 
eign  countries  and  nave  never  been  complained  of  for  undervalua- 
tion or  any  irregularity,  and  we  think  a  protest  at  this  time  is  in  order,, 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  eliminate  the  drastic 
features  which  in  our  judgment  are  unnecessary  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue. 

BOSTOK  (MASS.)  CHAHBXB  OF  COMMSBCS,  BT  JAMSS  A.  M'XIBBSN, 

8ECBETABT. 

May  27,  1913. 
Hon.  John  S.  Williams, 

SeruUe  GhambeTj  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  attention  of  the  chamber  has  been  called  to  certain 
undesirable  features  in  the  portion  of  the  pending  tariff  act  relating^ 
to  the  administration  of  customs. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  our  committee  on  foreign  trade,  which  has 

S'ven  the  question  careful  consideration.     In  its  report,  which  has 
ien  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  present  law  relating  to  the  administration  of  customs  be  con-^ 
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tinued  in  force  for  the  present;  and  that  a  committee  representing 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Treasm-y  Department,  the 
customs  service,  and  the  factors  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
customs  administrative  provisions  be  appointed  to  make  a  careful  and 
complete  analysis  and  revision  of  the  administrative  regulations  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  in  ample  time  to 
enable  its  report  to  be  considered  by  that  committee  and  by  the  people 
affected  by  it  prior  to  the  regular  session  of  Congress  next  December. 

The  administrative  features  in  the  tariff  bill  now  pending  are  much 
more  drastic  than  those  in  the  original  administrative  act  or  in  any  of 
its  amendments,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  would  to  a  very  great  extent  counteract 
any  relief  intended  to  be  afforded  by  the  reduction  of  the  rates  in  the 
tariff  itself. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  objectionable  features  contained  m 
the  proposed  administrative  portion  of  the  bill,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  should  be  either  eliminated  altogether  or  amended 
so  as  to  make  them  less  drastic. 

Paragraph  I  of  Section  III  practically  reenacts  Section  VII  of  the 
present  act,  providing  a  penalty  of  1  per  cent  on  the  appraised  value 
of  imports  for  each  per  cent  that  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the 
entered  value.  No  question  of  willful  xmdervaluation  enters  into  the 
matter,  and  the  innocent  importer  is  treated  as  a  violater  of  the  law. 
There  should  be  a  leeway  oi  at  least  5  per  cent  before  a  penalty  u 
applied. 

Paragraph  L  of  Section  III:  This  paragraph  deprives  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  privilege  of  contesting  tne  decision  ol  the  appraiser  that 
a  foreign  market  does  not  exist,  and  he  ia  therefore  compelled  to 
abide  by  the  unscientific  and  inexact  method  of  ascertaming  the 
Value  of  imported  merchandise  provided  for  in  this  section.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  in  this  respect  are 
quite  bad  enough  and  if  the  Government  officials  are  unable  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  a  foreign  market  sufficiently  to  fix  the  price  of  the 
merchandise  at  point  of  origin,  the  importer  should  be  aUowe<l  to 
establish  that  fact  himself  and  save  himself  from  the  loss  which  may 
follow  an  attempt  to  apply  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  ascertain- 
ing the  cost  hj  using  as  a  basis  the  selling  price  in  this  countiTt  with 
certain  deductions. 

Paragraph  U  of  Section  III :  This  paragraph  relates  to  the  examba- 
tion  of  the  books  of  the  foremi  producer  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government.  This  is  a  very  drastic  provision,  which 
would  undoubtedly  invite  reprisals  by  foreign  Governments  and*  we 
believe,  should  be  eliminated. 

Paragraph  V  of  Section  III :  This  paragraph  provides  that  the  book* 
of  merchants  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  importation  or 
merchandise  may  be  examined  by  officers  of  the  United  States,  th* 
penalty  for  failure  to  submit  to  such  examination  being  exclusion  from 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  all  merchandise  consipied  to  5udi 
merchant.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  unnecessary  invasioa  of  private 
business  affairs,  and  one  which  would  be  very  much  resented. 

The  chamber  has  consistently  refrained  from  taking  any  action 
upon  changes  in  tariff  schedules  or  rates,  but  it  believes  that  \hr 
customs  administrative  features  of  the  tariff  is  a  subject  whiiu 
should  have  its  careful  consideration.    A  careful  revision  of  ihf 
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customs  regulations  such  as  recommended  b^  the  committee  would, 
we  believe,  produce  far  more  effective  and  equitable  results  than  could 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which  has 
this  matter  in  charge  that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  this  portion  of  the  bill  in  its  present  objectionable  form, 
and  that  you  will  endeavor  to  have  it  referred  to  a  special  committee 
to  report  to  the  next  session  of  Congress  in  December. 


CHABLB8  S.  HAMIIN,  14  BSACON  8TBBXT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  4, 191S. 
Hon.  F.  Mol^.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dkab  Sib:  I  have  been  furnished  a  copy  of  the  brief  prepared 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Curtis  and  Assistant  Attornev  General  JOeni- 
son  suggesting:  changes  in  the  customs  administrative  law.  These 
changes  in  brief  are  as  foUows: 

1.  Giving  authority  to  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  t.o  proclaim 
foreign  values  on  merchandise  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

2.  A  clause  for  a  dumping  tariff. 

3.  A  clause  providing  for  an  additional  duty  of  100  per  cent  where 
loreign  manufacturers,  etc.,  shall  refuse  to  submit  their  books  to 
United  States  agents  abroad. 

4.  A  prohibition  against  contingent  fees. 

5.  A  suggested  change  in  the  law  as  passed  bv  the  House  so  that 
declarations  before  consuls  need  not  be  under  oath. 

• 

1.   PEOCI.AMATION   OF  FOREIGN    VALUES. 

While  I  am  in  heartv  svmpathv  with  every  effort  to  obtain  accurate 
data  as  to  foreign  values  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  apprais- 
ing officers,  yet  I  believe  it  would  be  most  inadvisable  to  ^ive  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  to  declare  such  foreign  values 
and  niaKe  them  binding  upon  appraising  officers  generally. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  there  is  no  provision  for  any 
hearings  at  which  persons  interested  in  this  declaration  of  values 
could  ne  present  and  give  testimony.  The  Secretary,  on  the  con- 
trary, IS  given  absolut-e,  unrestrained  power,  and  an  attempt  to 
exercise  such  power,  in  my  opinion,  would  bring  us  into  conflict 
with  foreign  Governments,  not  U>  npeak  of  our  own  domestic  interests. 
It  would  abo  result  in  two  different  branches  of  administrative 
law — the  first  relating  to  goods  imported  where  values  are  pro- 
claimed by  the  Secretary  and  the  other  limited  to  goods  concerning 
which  no  such  proclamation  has  been  made.  The  former  would 
necessarily  be  exempt  from  any  penal  duties,  while  the  latter  would 
be  subjected  to  all  the  penalties  of  existing  law. 

There  is  a  further  provision  in  the  amendment  that  where  the 
same  nierchandlse  has  different  values  in  different  foreign  markets, 
the  Secretary  is  bound  to  take  the  lowest  value.  If,  for  example, 
given  merchandise  were  of  higher  value  in  Germany  than  in  England, 
this  amendment  would  force  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pro- 
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claim  the  English  value  as  the  vahie  from  all  countries,  and  this  mi^ht 
be  equivalent  to  a  large  undervaluation  on  German  goods,  which 
undervaluation  it  is  the  particular  object  of  the  administrative  law 
to  prevent  as  to  any  country. 

Furthennore,  by  the  proposed  amendment  the  proclaimed  value 
must  remain  in  force  for  at  least  a  year. 

To  my  mind  this  would  result  in  extraordinary  confusion,  for  values 
frequently  fluctuate  greatly,  not  only  in  the  same  country,  but  br 
relation  with  difl:erent  countries,  and  under  the  proposed  amendment 
no  change  whatsoever  could  be  made  within  a  year. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  task  of  finding  and  i)roclaimins  market  values  I  beUeve  it 
would  take  the^eater  part  of  his  time  and  that  of  the  whole  Treasury 
Department,  if  sufficient  time  were  not  given  to  investigate  tli 
matter  thoroughlv  it  would  result  in  an  arbitrary  declaration  by  the 
Secretary  from  vjrhich  there  could  be  no  appeal,  which  would  be  unjust 
and  imdemocratic. 

The  whole  amendment  presupposes  that  the  Secretary  can  find 
what  the  foreign  market  value  is,  and  if  he  can  do  it,  so  eaually  can 
appraising  officers  generally  throughout  the  country  under  the  present 
system,  modified  as  experience  may  have  shown  necessary. 

Boiled  down,  this  amendment  means  that  absolutely  imrestrained 
power  shall  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fix  foreiirn 
market  values  according  to  his  opimon  as  to  what  said  values  are. 
with  no  opportunity  either  to  iinporters,  foreign  manufacturers,  or 
foreign  governments  to  be  heard  in  the  matter. 

May  1  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  such  arbitrary,  unrestrained 
power  will  never  be  given  to  any  department  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress.    • 

2.    PROPOSED  DUMPING  TARIFF. 

I  understand  that  this  dumping  clause  is  said  to  be  founded  upon 
the  Canadian  tariff,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Canada 
there  is  no  provision  for  a  penal  duty  such  as  is  contained  in  our 
administrative  act. 

Under  our  law,  if  the  price  at  which  inerchandise  is  sold  abroad  i» 
lower  than  the  market  value  abroad  the  importer,  if  he  does  not  add 
to  make  market  value  on  his  entrv,  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  penal 
duty  which  would  probably  be  mucn  larger  than  the  proposed  dump- 
ing clause.  If  to  tnis  penal  duty  you  are  to  add  an  additional  diunp- 
ing  duty,  it  would  be,  in  my  opimon,  totally  unnecessary  and  excif*- 
sive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tne  framers  of  this  proposed  dumninf 
clause  intend  that  it  shall  take  the  place  of  the  present  penal  dutj 
in  the  customs  administrative  act,  it  will  probably  not  be  as  heavy 
a  duty  as  under  the  present  law.  In  short,  wherever  merchandL^  ^ 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  present  penal  provisions  wovk 
seem  amply  sufficient  to  protect  domestic  manufacturers  from  aaj 
successful  undervaluation. 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  punish  foreign  manufacturers  for  selling 
merchandise  too  cheaply  to  the  American  people  by  means  of  such* 
dumping  clause,  such  clause  should  be  limited  to  merchandise  subJKi 
to  a  specific  duty  or  to  merchandise  upon  the  free  list. 
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3.  AICBNDHBNT  IMPOSING  100  FEB  GENT  ADDITIONAL  DUTY  WHEBB 
FOBEI6N  MANUFACTUBEBS,  ETC.,  BEFUSE  TO  SUBMIT  THEIB  BOOKS 
OF  ACCOUNTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  AGENTS. 

I  greatly  fear  that  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  result  in  a 
commercial  war  of  discrimination  and  reprisal.  The  same  result, 
however,  could  be  accomplished  by  providmg  that  in  the  future  for- 
eign manufacturers,  in  giving  declarations  to  our  consuls  abroad, 
must  give  such  declarations  under  oath,  and  providing  further  that 
foreign  Governments  may  appoint  mi^istrates  authorized  to  admin- 
ister such  oaths,  making  false  swearmg  thereunder  punishable  as 
perjury.  If  the  law  wore  to  provide  that  importations  from  countries 
thus  authorizing  their  magistrates  to  administer  oaths  should  be  free 
from  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  submit  their 
books  of  accounts^  etc.,  I  beUeve  aQ  foreign  countries  would  pass  the 
necessary  legislation  and  then  we  should  have  an  additional  safe- 
guard in  the  way  of  statements  under  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  invoices, 
values,  and  costs,  which  would  greatly  help  in  administering  the 
customs  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State,  on  this  subject. 

4.   THE  PROHIBITION   OF  CONTINGENT    FEES. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  law 
except  that  I  believe  it  would  be  bettor  to  go  far  d*ieper  and  to  enact 
a  law  providing  that  no  refund  of  duties  shaQ  be  mado  unless  the 
importer  or  person  entitled  to  the  refund  can  show  that  the  excess 
duty  has  not  already  been  paid  back  in  the  price  which  he  received 
for  the  goods  when  finaQy  sold  for  domestic  consumption.  A  letter 
from  mo  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  tariff  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  No.  26,  page  5104. 

5.  DECLARATIONS  BEFOBE  CONSULS  NEED  NOT  BE  UNDEB  OATH. 

I  have  already  discussed  this  subject  above  under  No.  4. 

While  the  proposed  amendment  striking  out  the  obligation  to  make 
oath  to  invoices  speaks  of  its  inclusion  in  the  Democratic  bill  as  an 
error,  I  believe,  as  above  stated,  that  the  obhgation  to  make  such 
oaths  should  be  imposed,  giving  foreign  Governments  sufficient  time 
to  pass  the  necessary  legislation  and  I  consider  that  the  failure  to 
make  oath  to  these  declarations  is  to-day  one  of  the  fundamental 
shortcomings  of  the  administrative  act. 

If  at  any  time  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  committee,  I  trust  it 
will  not  hesitate  te  call  upon  me.  I  may  add  that  I  have  absolutely 
no  interest  in  this  matter  save  that  as  a  citizen  and  a  Democrat  who 
desires  to  see  the  laws  imposing  duties  honestly  and  faithfully  enforced 
and  as  one  who  would  greatly  regret  a  declaration  by  Congress,  neces- 
sarily implied  in  giving  the  &icretary  power  to  proclaim  foreign 
values,  that  the  system  of  ad  valorem  duties  which  our  party  has 
advocated  for  many  years  is  a  failure. 
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AD  VALOBSM  AND  SPECIFIC  DUTIES,  BT  JOHN  HBDLET   HIQOINSOI. 

[From  Tariffs  at  Work,  1913.] 

When  allowance,  has  been  made  for  the  undoubted  merits  which 
the  ad  valorem  system  would  possess  under  ideal  conditions,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  that  those  conditions  do  not  exist.  Not  all 
importers  are  honest,  and  not  all  Government  officials  are  inoor* 
ruptible.  The  consequence  is  that  the  history  of  the  United  StaUs 
tariff  reveals  a  continuous  series  of  attempts  at  undervaluation, 
smuggling,  corruption,  and  fraud,  which  reJBect  verr  unfavorably 
upon. the  American  commercial  conscience.  It  would  be  surprii^in^ 
if  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  holding  office,  for  the  most 
part,  on  a  somewhat  precarious  tenure,  had  been  able  invariably  to 
resist  those  attempts.  Even  if  the  customs  officers  were  alwavj 
men  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  the  task  imposed  upon  them  wou)d 
be  an  almo.4  impossible  one.  Under  any  tariff  system  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  and  quantity  of  the  imported  com- 
modities, but  when  to  this  is  added  the  determination  of  the  value  of 
goods  varying  infinitely  in  description  and  quality,  in  grade  and 
texture,  in  rarity  and  artistic  effect,  in  all  those  innumerable  partic- 
ulars which  affect  supply  and  demand,  the  judgpaent  of  the  mo^t 
honest  and  expert  appraisers  is  necessarily  sometimes  at  fault.  At 
a  large  port  like  New  York,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  ports  like  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,  the  problem  is  simplified  by  the  specialization 
of  the  appraisers'  functions.  The  men  there  employed  on  the  work 
of  valuation  are  officers  with  an  extensive  technical  knowledge,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  markets  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  and  a  thorou^  familiarity  with  rates  of  freight, 
insurance,  and  trade  commissions.  The  employment  of  such  eicperts 
is,  however,  impossible  at  many  of  the  ports  at  which  imported  poodi 
may  be  enterea  for  appraisement,  and  although  it  is  the  practice  to 
refer  doubtful  cases  to  the  trained  valuers  at  a  larger  port,  there 
must  be  many  cases  in  which  the  proper  duty  is  evaded.  This  un- 
certainty stimulates  the  importers'  natural  tendency  to  under- 
valuation. 

Attempts  at  undervaluation  seem  indeed  to  be  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  ad  valorem  system.  A  large  proportion  of  the  good> 
landed  in  New  York  are  sent  for  sale  at  uie  best  price  which  can  b<* 
obtained,  and  there  is  consequently  no  fixed  value  on  importation. 
The  handling  of  these  consignments  is  largely  under  the  control  «>f 
men  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  out  are  foreigner  resid- 
ing temporarily  or  permanently  in  New  York  and  possessing  but  little 
scruple  with  regard  to  attempts  to  defraud  the  Federal  Govemmcni- 

SPEGIFIG  DITTIES. 

However  admirable  the  ad  valorem  system  may  be  from  the  theo- 
retical point  of  view,  the  balance  of  advantage  lies,  from  the  staml- 
point  01  scientific  tariff  administration,  under  actual  modem  condi- 
tions, on  the  side  of  specific  duties.  Those  duties  have,  of  couri*. 
their  peculiar  disadvantages.  It  is  often  impossible  even  for  tho?«* 
with  long  and  intimate  experience  of  a  particular  industry  to  estimate 
with  accuracy  the  precise  effect  which  given  specific  duties  may  p^ 
duce.     As  already  mentioned,  it  was  found  necessary  to  consult  2.CH^' 
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technical  specialists  representing  the  various  subdivisions  of  trade  and 
industry  in  the  preparation  of  the  last  German  tariflF,  the  rates  ux 
which  are  almost  entirely  specific.  Again,  the  incidence  of  specific 
duties  upon  the  various  graaes  of  goods  is  so  irregular  as  to  be  ineq- 
uitable* With  a  specific  duty  of  7s.  per  pound  upon  imported  cigars^ 
for  instance,  as  in  England,  it  is  clear  that  the  smoker  of  the  3-penny 
cigar  is  contributing  to  the  national  revenue  a  far  greater  amount  in 
proportion  to  his  means,  or  at  any  rate  to  his  expenditure,  than  the 
purchaser  of  the  genuine  Havana.  The  attempts  of  the  legislator  to 
impose  a  given  proportion  of  his  taxation  upon  particular  classes  of 
the  community  are  thus  under  a  system  of  specific  duties  to  a  great 
e^xtent  frustrated.  The  specific  system  also  implies  a  much  more 
(elaborate  and  detailed  classification  of  the  tariff  schedule  than  ia 
necessary  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  of  assessment. 

But  when  these  difficulties  have  been  admitted  there  are  man^ 
considerations  which  tell  in  favor  of  the  specific  system,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  Germany  after  retaining  ad  valorem  duties 
for  many  years  has  now  almost  entirely  abandoned  them,  and  why 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Russia  have  all  adopted  in  the 
main  the  method  of  assessing  duties  on  a  specific  basis.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  inquire  whether  the  adoption  of  specific  dutias  by 
rertain  countries  or  the  retention  of  ad  valorem  duties  by  others  has 
been  influenced  by  any  purely  local  considerations.  Possibly  it 
(vould  be  true  to  say  that  whereas  the  democratic  institutions  of 
America  favor  the  free,  more  elastic,  and  more  equitable  ad  valoren\ 
luties,  the  orderly  and  scientific  mind  of  Germany  has  naturaUy  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  system  which  presents  greater  advantages 
rrom  the  administrative  point  of  view. 

The  chief  advantage  by  which  the  specific  system  is  reconmiended 
to  the  tariff  administrator  is  that  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for 
[he  elaborate  appraisement  machinerv  such  as  has  been  described 
is  existing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  specific  tariff 
schedule,  it  is  true,  needs  to  be  framed  with  greater  care  for  detail 
md  a  more  minute  classification  of  commodities,  but  when  so  framed 
t  is  more  easily  put  into  practice.  Nor  does  it  afford  those  oppor- 
tunities for  errors  of  judgement  or  for  clandestine  fraud  to  whicn  the 
id  valorem  system  lends  itself.  The  only  factors  which  the  customs 
>fficer  is  called  upon  to  consider  are  the  weight  or  measurement  of  the 
coods  and  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  applied.  Of  course  even  these  fjive  rise 
rem  time  to  time  to  difficult  questions  of  definition  and  classification, 
>ut  the  difficulties  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  great  as  in  those 
:ases  where  the  elusive  problem  of  value  has  also  to  be  solved.  It 
:an  not  be  said  that  fraud  is  impossible  under  the  specific  system,  for 
he  commodity  in  connection  with  which  huge  frauds  were  recently 
Jerpetrated  in  the  United  States,  namely,  sugar,  is  one  upon  which 
I  specific  and  not  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  there  levied.  But,  on  the 
s'hcle,  the  specific  system  offers  much  less  inducement  to  deceit  and 
llshonesty  than  the  ad  valorem  system.  These  considerations 
laturally*  weigh  very  heavil;y^  in  estimating  the  merits  of  the  two 
ystems  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  and  although  the  United 
>tates  and  Canada  have  chosen  to  adhere  to  their  own  system  rather 
han  to  come  into  line  with  the  modern  movement  toward  specific 
luties  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  thev  have  gained  by  so  doing, 
ind  it  is  conceivable  that  at  no  distant  date  their  statesmen  may 
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discover  that  revenue,  commercial  integritv,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  departments  are  best  safeguarded  by  a  system  of  specific 
duties. 

^ZECirnVB  COMMTTTES  OV  THE  MANUFACTUBEBS'  AND  WHOUUAIS 

MEECHANT8'  BOABD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CUveland 

Gentlemen:  This  relates  to  the  administrative  provisions  of 
H.  R.  3321  (the  tariff  bill)  now  pending  in  the  Senate;  without 
regard  to  the  schedules  proposed  in  the  bill  its  administrative  pro- 
visions should  have  your  earnest  consideration;  in  our  judgment 
they  should  be  revised  under  expert  advice. 

Paragraphs  M  and  N  of  Section  III,  prescribe  that,  should  an 
importer  feel  that  through  error  of  the  appraiser  or  error  in  ciassi- 
ficktion,  he  was  being  charged  too  high  a  rate,  he  must  deposit  $1  for 
the  privilege  of  securing  further  consideration  of  each  particular 
instance  of  such  character.  Where  much  business  of  this  nature  i» 
transacted  there  are  many  such  instances,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  said 
to  require  about  two  years  to  secure  the  desired  reconsideration,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  many  cases  large  sums  are  thus  involved,  to  be 
held  a  very  extended  length  of  time  even  if  decided  in  favor  of  the 
t^omplainant,  or  to  be  lost  if  otherwise  decided.  It  does  not  seem  fair 
for  this  Government  to  thus  penalize  its  citizens  or  to  charge  them 
for  the  privilege  of  pointing  out  either  real  or  supposed  error.  It  i* 
true  that  the  Government  has  contended  that  many  such  cases  of 
alleged  error  have  been  unworthy  of  consideration,  yet  it  is  also  true 
that  many  of  such  claims  which  have  been  made  have  been,  on  con- 
sideration by  higher  courts,  finally  determined  fully  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Paragraph  I  of  the  same  section  provides  a  penalty  for  under- 
valuation of  1  per  cent  on  each  1  per  cent  thus  unaervalued.  Expert 
opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  of  such  undervaluation  not  one-tenth  » 
deliberate;  that  such  undervaluation  almost  invariably  arises  from 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  importer  to  know  exactly  what  forei|ri 
market  values  are,  especially  on  a  fluctuating  market.  (It  wili,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  dtities  are  assessed  not  on  the  purchase 
price  but  on  the  so-called  market  value;  thus  if  an  importer  buys  *t 
$1  what  smaller  purchasers  must  pay  $1.20  for,  he  must  pay  inipor* 
duty  not  on  what  he  paid  for  the  goods  but  on  what  others  Taxj 
have  had  to  pay.)  Imports  very  often  run  into  large  figures,  A 
$10,000  invoice  is  not  at  all  unusual.  A  purchaser  of  um  amouni  in 
so^e  lines  would  undoubtedly  be  given  some  consideration  as  t-' 
price,  and  for  $10,000  would,  perhaps,  buy  as  much  as  11  otht»r 
purchasers  would  at  $1,000  each,  but  their  price  would  be  consid^rri! 
the  market  value.  Should  a  $10,000  purchaser  fail  to  take  this  in* » 
account  and  enter  his  goods  at  $10,000,  the  United  States  Goveni- 
ment  proposes  to  penalize  him  just  $1,000,  for  it  is  undertaken  to  eve: 
deprive  him  of  the  advantage  nitherto  gained  by  '' adding  on  entnr 

Paragraph  L,  the  sarre  section,  reenacts  Subsection  IT  of  section  > 
of  the  present  law  with  this  objectionable  feature:  That  where  s 
commodity  is  of  such  nature  that  it  has  no  ascertainable  foreir 
market  value,  the  value  is  to  be  obtained  by  deducting  25  per  coi '. 
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with  other  incidental  deductions)  from  the  wholesale  selling  price  in 
he  United  States.  Some  commodities  can  not  be  hanmed  at  a 
(5  per  cent  profit,  in  which  case  an  importer  must  cease  handling  the 
^oods  or  add  to  the  25  per  cent  profit  on  sale.  In  the  latter  case  he 
automatically  becomes  again  liaole.  It  is  said  that  an  amendment 
o  this  feature  is  now  proposed  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  determine  the 
xistence  or  noneziBtence  of  a  foreign  market,  and  such  determination  shall  be  binding 
nd  coucluflive  upon  all  persons  and  interests. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself  can  not  learn  of  the  existence 
T  nonexistence  of  a  foreign  market  and  must  accept  this  information 
rom  others.  This  amendment  would  place  in  the  hands  of  these 
>thers  such  powers  as  might  seriously  embarrass  the  conduct  of 
trictly  legitimate  business  transactions. 

Paragraph  U,  same  section,  proposes  to  place  our  importers  in  the 
peculiar  position  of  being  penalized  for  nonconformity  to  our  laws  by 
ubjects  of  other  nations.  It  provides  that  if  an  exporter  doing  busi- 
less  in  his  own  country,  on  his  own  ground,  in  his  own  way,  shall 
lecline  to  show  an  investigating  officer  of  the  United  States  his  books, 
ncluding  his  cost  books,  he  shall  not  export  to  the  United  States, 
ind  says  to  our  citizens  tnat  they  may  not  import  his  goods ;  in  other 
mrds,  that  our  importers  must  in  many  instances  go  without  goods 
hat  they  must  have  or  ''close  up  shop,  at  least  in  that  department 
d  their  business.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  all  cases  British  ana  German 
ubjects  and  others  would  be  willing  for  the  sake  of  such  trade  as 
hey  may  have  in  the  United  States  (in  some  instances  much  more 
mportant  to  us  than  to  them)  to  show  our  Government  representa- 
ives  their  trade  secrets,  secret  processes,  and  other  strictly  private 
tiformation,  for  it  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  because  a  man 
epresents  this  Grovemment  he  is  oi  assured  honor,  that  he  is  per- 
aanently  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  and  that  he  will  not  for 
*  consicteration  disclose  private  information  to  others  with  serious 
onsequences  to  those  who  may  have  divulged  it. 

Paragraph  V,  same  section,  provides  that  any  person  or  concern 
nthin  the  United  States,  dealing  in  imported  goods,  who  shall 
efuse  to  submit  any  or  all  of  his  books  or  accounts  pertaining  to 
alue  or  classification  of  such  imported  goods  to  the  mspection  of 

duly  accredited  inspection  officer  of  the  United  States,  shall  not 
»e  permitted  to  receive  further  importations.  Thus  if  he  be  a 
lealer,  not  only  is  he  to  be  cut  off  from  this  class  of  business,  but 
he  importer  from  whom  he  has  received  his  supplies  may  thereafter 
ell  him  no  more. 

Paragraph  P,  same  section,  prescribes  that  any  person,  even 
hough  he  may  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  dispute,  who  shall 
rfuse  to  appear  before  a  collector  or  appraiser,  and  produce  his 
•ooks,  shall  oe  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $20  to  $500.  Such  per- 
ons  may  be  called  upon  to  render  expert  testimony  by  which  cla^i- 
cation  may  be  determined,  even  though  he  may  have  no  financial 
iterest  whatever  in  the  case.  Thus  any  person,  no  matter  how 
aluable  his  time  may  be  or  how  such  appearance  may  conflict 
rith  his  personal  interests,  may  be  required  to  eive  testimony  or 
uflFer  a  severe  financial  penalty.  This  fine  is  to  be  prescribed,  not 
y  ordinary  process  of  law,  but  by  a  collector  or  chief  officer  of 
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customs,  who  shall  certify  to  the  district  court  of  the  appropmie 
judicial  district,  and  this  fine  is  to  be  forthwith  entered  upon  the 
docket  and  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  the  judgment  of  such 
court. 

These  provisions  of  Section  III  are,  in  our  opinion,  so  objection- 
able that  we  would  recommend  that  the  chamber  communicate 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  Senator  Burton » 
Senator  Pomerene,  and  Congressmen  Bulkley,  Crosser,  and  Gordon, 
urging  that  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  continuation  of  the  admin- 
istrative features  of  the  existing  law  until,  and  only  until,  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  shall  revise  these  administrative  features,  sub- 
mitting their  recommendations  to  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

(Submitted  by  A.  B.  Marshall,  Abram  E.  Brown,  Walter  S.  Root. 
E.  B.  Allen,  Geo.  W.  Barnes,  George  Bartol,  Morris  A.  Black,  Geor^ 
S.  Case,  W.  A.  Harshaw,  C.  A.  Jewett,  W.  I.  Keetch,  Frederick 
Reading,  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Oliver  W.  Upson,  Chas.  F.  Wabel,  exec- 
utive committee.  Manufacturers  and  Wholesale  Merchants  Board. 
by  A.  B.  Marshall,  president,  Saml.  R.  Mason,  secretary.) 

Approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  May  26,  1913. 

Warren  S.  Hatden,  President. 
MuNSON  Havens,  Secretary. 


WXLUAM  J.  aiBSON,  82  NASSAU  STBXBT,  KXW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

May  29,  1913. 
Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 

Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  beg  to  thank  you  and  Senators  Shively  and 
Gore  for  vour  coiu'teous  treatment  and  patient  hearing  of  me  la?l 
week  on  the  administrative  part  of  the  tariff  bill. 

I  am  preparing  amendments  for  the  administrative  part  of  the 
tariff  bill,  with  reasons  therefor,  in  such  form  as  your  suDCommittee 
can  adopt  such  of  them  as  you  approve  and  I  hope  will  save  V'U 
and  your  committee  a  great  amount  of  labor.  They  are  aU  in  ameTu»- 
ration  of  the  administrative  act  as  now  in  force  and  of  those  addition*! 
ones  that  were  passed  by  the  House.  While  I  have  had  in  vieu  a 
preparing  these  amendments  to  amply  secure  the  collection  of  c\^ 
toms  revenue,  but  not  necessarily  embarrass  and  harass  importri5 
by  unnecessary  and  obstructive  reauirements,  I  can  not  understaivi 
the  seemingly  general  hostility  in  tne  Senate  and  Congress  and  el^ 
where  to  all  importing  business.  It  is  just  as  honorable  and  creilit- 
able  business  as  manufacturing  and  does  not  resort  so  much  to  t)/ 
exploitation  of  labor  of  men  and  women  as  manufacturing  does. 

Formerly  our  importing  merchants  here  had  the  highest  rank  A 
any  business  men  in  the  country  for  honor  and  integrity,  and  ver« 
known  all  over  the  world  as  such,  and  were  the  most  generous  con- 
tributors ever  known  to  the  sufferers  from  any  general  calamiti 
wherever  it  has  occurred;  but  this  protective  tariff,  prepared  bv  thi 
manufacturers  and  their  representatives  in  Congress,  by  its  ejcr«8tn< 
high  rates  and  its  unfair,  oppressive,  tyrannical,  and*  unreasonal'< 
administration,  has  driven  these  men  out  of  business,  and  the  gn^aM 
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>art  of  our  importing  business  "^o-day,  for  these  reasons,  is  in  the 
lands  of  foreigners.  The  old  American  and  respected  names  have 
iisappeared  from  the  business  signs  on  our  great  Duildings. 

I  trusty  Senator,  you  and  your  committee  will  do  what  you  and 
;hey  can  to  pass  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  just  administrative  bill.  I 
lave  ho  personal  or  monetary  interest  m  the  matter,  except  that 
mch  law  may  be  fair  and  just.  It  will  take  me  a  few  more  days  to 
inish  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  amendments  and  modifica- 
iions  that  I  am  working  on,  and  which  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
>f  presenting  to  you  when  finished,  and  tnat  they  may  receive  your 
ipproval  if  you  and  your  committee  think  they  deserve  it.  I  would 
)e  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  let  me  know  how  soon  I  shall  bring  or 
jend  them  to  you,  ana  whether  or  not  I  had  better  have  them  printed. 

I  would  renew  my  suggestion  made  to  your  subcommittee  when 
[  was  before  it,  that  the  administrative  features  of  the  bill  be  left  out 
entirely  from  the  act  now  under  consideration.  That  will  leave,  of 
course,"  the  present  administrative  features,  which  have  been  in  force 
or  over  20  years;  and  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
]!ominittee  and  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
)e  appointed  to  consider  the  administrative  features  of  the  bill,  and 
o  sunplify  and  report  such  amendments  as  they  think  advisable; 
md  they  to  have  tne  advice  of  such  persons  as  they  think  desirable^ 
imong  whom  I  would  suggest  the  chief  liquidating  officer  of  the  New 
fork  customhouse,  an  omcial  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  an 
)utside  and  independent  expert  on  administrative  features. 

As  a  matter  oi  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  many 
•equirements  in  an  administrative  act.  The  oldgeneral  act,  which  is 
ttill  in  force  (Rev.  Stat.  249),  provides  that:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Preasury  shall  direct  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports  and 
onnage  as  he  shall  judp;e  best."  It  also  provides,  section  2652,  that: 
'All  customs  officers  shall  be  subject  to  his  orders  and  directions.'' 
Phe  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  direction 
»f  the  President,  from  time  to  time,  to  establish  such  regulations  not 
nconsistent  with  the  law  as  the  President  shall  think  proper,  to 
ecure  a  just,  faithful,  and  proper  appraisal  of  all  goods,  wares,  and 
Qerchanaise  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Under  such  requirements  there  have  been  from  time  to  time, 
inder  such  authority,  "customs  regulations  of  the  United  States 
prescribed  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  customs  officers." 
Cvery  administration  generally  prepares  and  issues  such  regulations. 
lie  last  book,  comprising  over  800  pages,  that  I  am  aware  of  being 
prepared,  is  that  of  1908,  and  these  cover  every  subject  connected  with 
he  customs  laws;  but,  as  you  know,  there  are  always  a  lot  of  busy- 
todies  who  rush  into  the  Congress  to  get  this  or  that  in  regard  to  the 
ustoms  matters  put  into  the  lorm  of  statutory  law. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

(Amendments  mentioned  above  follow:) 

Proposed  Amendments. 
Section  I,  paragraph  396. 

Pa^  100,  lines  11  to  25;  page  101,  line  1: 

Stnke  out  after  ''396/'  down  to  and  including  the  word  "and''  in  line  1,  page  101. 

This  provision  has  been  in  the  laws  for  many  years  and  has  probably  caused  more 
itigation  than  any  other  one  clause  in  our  tariff  and  administrative  acts.  The  result 
as  more  often  been  to  defeat  the  plain  purpose  by  Congress  than  to  promote  it.    Its 
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lai^age  is  so  broad  and  va^ue  that  every  new  application  of  it  results  in  litigatkm. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  proviso  to  the  entire  tariff  act  and  it  is  impoeaible  to  eav  what 
carefully  limited  para^ph  may  be  extended  ^  beyond  its  pn>i>er  scope  oy  tiu 
operation  of  this  clause.  It  should  be  struck  out,  as  the  difficulties  could  not  b« 
removed  by  any  change  iil  phraseology.  Without  detailed  discussion  of  the  mataoce^ 
in  which  it  has  been  applied,  a  partial  list  of  court  decisions  where  it  was  involv«ii 
is  here  given: 

Stuart  V.  Maxwell,  16  How.,  160. 

Arthur  v.  Unkart,  96  U.  S.,  118. 

Arthur  v.  Sussfield,  96  U.  S.,  128. 

Arthur  v.  Fox.  108  U.  S^,  125. 

Herrmann  v.  Arthur,  127  U.  S.,  363.  • 

Mason  v.  Robertson,  139  U.  S.,  624. 

Rossman  v.  Hedden.  145  U.  S.,  561. 

Erhardt  v.  Steinhardt,  153  U.  S.,  177. 

Sykes  v.  Ma^one,  38  Fed.  Rep.,  494. 

Mandel  v.  Imited  States,  39  Fed.  Rep.,  760. 

Batterson  v.  Magone,  48  Fed.  Rep.,  2iB9. 

In  re  Herter  Bros.,  53  Fed.  Rep.,  913. 

Park  V,  United  States,  61  Fed.  Rep.,  396. 

Hahn  v.  Erhardt,  78  Fed.  Rep.,  620. 

United  States  v.  Dana,  99  Fed.  Rep.,  433. 

Hahn  v.  United  States,  100  Fed.  Rep.,  635. 

Tiffany  v.  United  States,  105  Fed.  Rep.,  766. 

In  re  Guggenheim  Smelting  Co.,  112  Fed.  Rep.,  517. 

Tiffany  v.  United  States,  112  Fed.  Rep.,  672. 

United  States  v.  Waddell,  113  Fed.  Rep.,  1021. 

Wing  V.  United  States,  119  Fed.  Rep.,  479. 

Schoenemann  v.  United  States,  119  Fed.  Rep.,  584. 

Hahn  v.  United  States,  121  Fed.  Rep.,  152. 

Hahn  v.  United  States,  131  Fed.  Rep^  1000. 

Neresheimer  v.  United  States,  136  Fea.  Rep.,  86. 

United  States  v.  Nishimiya,  137  Fed.  Rep.,  396. 

United  States  v.  Roessler,  137  Fed.  Rep.,  770. 

Procter  v.  United  States,  139  Fed.  Rep.,  586. 

United  States  v.  Dearberg,  143  Fed.  Rep.,  472. 

Von  Bemuth  v.  United  States,  146  Fed.  Rep.,  61. 

Paterson  v.  United  States,  166  Fed.  Rep.,  733. 

United  States  v.  Behrends,  167  Fed.  Rep.,  317. 

Thomass  v.  United  States,  1  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  86;  T.  D.  31107. 

Strauss  v.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  203;  T.  D.  31946. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  v.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Apple.,  389;  T.  D.  S21C 

United  States  v.  Buss  &  Warner,  T.  D.  32357. 

•  Section  I,  paragraph  396. 

Page  101,  lines  7  to  9: 

Strike  out  "if  two  or  more  rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  any  impoited  artictf. 
it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  such  rates.'' 

This  provision  has  not  been  applied  very  frequently,  but  it  seems  uadcmocnt'/ 
and  imMiir.  Many  articles,  indeed  most  imported  articles,  will  be  found  within  a* 
language  of  at  least  two  provisions  in  the  tanff  law,  and  the  narrower  or  more  spfciiK 
always  controls,  notwithstanding  this  clause,  but  where  the  court  is  unable  to  def^ 
mine  which  of  two  provisions  is  the  more  specific,  this  clause  causes  the  higher  »i* 
to  be  taken.  One-case  where  it  was  lately  applied  was  Woolworth  v.  United  9u^ 
(1  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  120;  T!*.  D.  31119). 

If  Congress,  through  oversight,  should  provide  for  the  same  aitide  twke  it  aiB«f 
ent  rates,  as  has  been  done  in  a  few  instances,  it  would  seem  better  to  give  the  bcojr- 
of  the  doubt  to  the  taxpayer  or  citizen  until  Congress  itself  makes  a  cofrectian.  Tli^ 
is  Uie  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  will  be  applied  if  this  provisioa  be  itmck  ict 

Section  III,  paragraph  A. 

Page  169,  lines  1  to  4: 

Strike  out  all  of  paragraph  A.    This  amendment  is  not  of  great  importance,  h^ ''' 
made  in  the  interest  of  clarity  and  brevity. 
Paragraph  A  of  the  bill  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  opening  clause  of  eectioB  ©«» 

J  resent  tariff  act.    It  indicates  that  what  follows  is  a  complete  revision  of  the  tri 
une  10,  1890,  as  amended.    That  was  true  of  section  28  of  the  present  law»  but  is  i»- 
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true  of  thifl  bill,  as  a  number  of  sectionB  of  the  present  law  are  saved  from  repeal  by 
paragraph  T  of  Section  IV.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  simply  enact  the  new  sections 
without  any  introductory  matter  and  repeal  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  present 
law,  leaving  in  force  those  not  repealed.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  and  does  not 
convey  the  impression  that  all  of  the  administrative  sections  of  the  present  law  are 
repealed. 

Section  III,  paragraph  B. 

Pa^e  169,  lines  5  to  16: 

Strike  out  all  of  paragraph  B. 

The  first  part  of  this  paragraph  is  an  exact  copy  of  subsection  1  of  section  28  of  the  act 
of  1909.  It  is  here  proposed  to  save  that  section  from  repeal,  and  the  result  is  simply 
the  omission  of  the  new  matter  proposed  by  the  House^  which  is  as  follows: 

''That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  bringing  or  causmg  merchandise  to  \>e  brought 
nrithin  the  territoriallimits  of  the  United  States  shall  be  construed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
^ter  or  introduce  the  same  into  the  commerce  of  the  United  States." 

The  same  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  leaving  the  first  part  of  parsjgraph  B  in 
the  bill  and  amending  by  striking  out  the  new  matter,  but  the  method  cnieny  followed 
by  the  House  has  been  to  make  new  sections  only  where  changes  were  made  from  the 
present  law  and  continue  in  force  those  sections  which  are  not  altered.  That  method 
IS  consistently  followed  in  these  suggestions. 

The  matter  proposed  to  be  struck  out  has  never  appeared  in  any  former  law.  It 
provides  for  the  punishment  of  innocent  persons  in  some  instances.  To  understand 
Its  effect  it  must  oe  read  in  connection  with  paragraphs  G  and  H.  Paragraph  6  pro- 
ndoB  a  punishment  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  and  imprisonment  not  ezceeoing 
two  yean  for  any  person  who  ''shall  enter  or  mtroduce,  or  attempt  to  enter  or  introduce, 
into  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  any  imported  merchandise  by  means  of  any 
[raudulent  or  false  invoice,''  or  by  any  other  fraudulent  practice. 

Paragraph  H  provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  merchiuidise  for  the  same  offense, 
rhe  House  provision  in  paragraph  B  extends  the  two  clauses  to  cases  of  merely 
'bringing  or  causing  merchandise  to  be  brought  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
Dnited  States"  without  any  further  art. 

The  making  of  an  entry  at  the  customhouse  is  the  act  of  the  importer  or  consignee  in 
the  United  States  who  takes  to  the  customhouse  the  invoice  that  he  has  receiv^  from 
ibroad  and  presents  therewith  his  own  statement  of  the  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of 
the  gooda,  which  is  called  an  entry.  He  is  responsible  for  the  statements  he  makes 
in  the  entry  and  should  be  held  responsible  for  them.  If  he  finds  the  invoice  which  he 
baa  received  from  abroad  to  be  incorrect,  whether  through  fraud  or  honest  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  shipper,  he  is  permitted  by  the  present  law  and  also  by  the  proposed 
[)ill  to  correct  it  wnen  he  makes  his  entry,  thus  clearing  himself  of  any  complicity  in 
my  questionable  invoice.  (Note  par.  I  of  the  bill  and  subsection  28,  act  of  1909.) 
9e  can  thus  permit  a  forei^  merchant  to  consign  eoods  to  him  for  sale,  and  if  the  foreign 
nerchant  should  send  an  invoice  with  values  too  low  he  can  protect  himself  by  declar- 
Jig  the  correct  values  to  the  customhouse  authorities  or  by  refusing  to  mcJs:e  any  entry 
tt  all,  allowing  the  collector  to  take  possession  of  the  goods.  The  House  provision 
rould  prevent  him  from  thus  protecting  himself.  It  attempts  to  fasten  upon  him  the 
ielinquency  of  the  shipper,  over  whom  ne  has  no  control.  It  is  a  penal  provision.  It 
rould  make  him  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  because  he  had  merely  consented 
o  the  shipment  of  goods  to  himself  for  sale  on  foreign  account,  in  perfect  good  &ith 
md  supposing  that  they  would  be  correctly  invoiced.  The  present  laws  and  the 
>ropose<i  paragraph  G  aaeouately  provide  for  his  punishment  where  it  can  be  shown 
}iat  he  vf&a  a  party  to  the  nraud  or  nad  knowledge  of  it.  The  effect  of  such  provision 
rould  be  a  great  deterrent  to  the  importation  of  goods  consigned  for  sale  on  foreign 
account,  and  the  business  of  the  great  commission  houses,  wKo,  as  a  result,  are  thor- 
»un;hly  honest  and  straightforward,  would  be  greatly  hampered,  as  they  receive  goods 
rora  a  lar^e  number  of  foreign  shippers  and  usually  advance  a  considerable  percentage 
if  the  value  with  their  lien  upon  the  goods  as  security.  They  could  not  take  the 
hance  of  making  themselves  criminally  liable  for  a  possible  undervaluation  on  the 
»rt  of  some  one  of  the  shippers. 

The  House  provision  was  undoubtedly  drawn  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  United  States  v.  25  Packages  of  Panama  Hats,  Cas- 
illo  claimant  (195  Fed.  Rep.,  438,  T.  D.  32737),  but  it  goes  much  further  than  the 
■orrertion  of  the  weakness  in  the  law  indicated  by  that  case. 

If  a  foreign  shipper  deliberately  makes  out  a  fraudulent  invoice  and  sends  the^ 
ltM)ds  and  invoice  to  the  Unite<l  States  as  his  own  property,  consigning  them  to  some 
nerchant  in  the  United  States  to  sell  for  his  account,  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  the 
nerrhandise  ahould  be  forfeited  without  any  formal  entry  being  made  or  any  other 
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steps  taken  to  complete  the  passage  of  the  goods  through  the  customhouse.  Su^l 
punishment  falls  uj)on  the  owner  of  the  goods  who  is  the  delinquent  and.  u  he  i< 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  forfeiture  is  the  only  punuhicfr* 
that  can  reach  him,  but  in  such  a  case  the  House  provision  would  make  the  ofG 
signee  liable,  notwithstanding  he  refused  to  make  any  entry  or  have  anything  to  ^i^ 
with  the  transaction.  In  the  amendment  which  will  be  hereinafter  propo»J  '' 
paragraph  H  the  matter  is  believed  to  be  properly  handled. 

Section  III,  paragraph  E. 

Pa^  172,  lines  4  to  25,  inclusive;  page  173,  lines  1  to  23,  inclusive: 

Strike  out  all  of  paragraph  £. 

This  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  subsection  4  of  section  28  of  the  present  law.  and.  c 
accordance  with  the  plan  suggested  above,  it  is  proposed  to  preserve  timt  mii^^l 
from  repeal,  omitting  it  in  the  new  law. 

Section  III,  paragraph  H. 

Page  176,  line  14,  after  the  word  "relat-es,*'  insert: 

"Tnat  the  arrival  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  of  any  mercbai. 
dise  consigned  for  sale  and  remaining  the  property  of  the  shipper  or  cood^or.  <q' 
the  receipt  of  a  false  or  fraudulent  invoice  thereof,  or  the  existence  of  any  other  fii:>* 
constituting  an  attempted  fraud,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  attempt  to  enter  such  ic<r 
chandise,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  notwithstanding  no  actinl  entry  1^ 
been  made  or  offered." 

This  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  House  addition  to  paragraph  B,  which  has  alR*'r 
been  discussed.  As  paragraph  H  does  not  provide  any  otner  penalty  than  forfeitiir* 
of  the  merchandise,  the  proposed  amendment  will  impose  forteituie  only  and  «Yn»' 
punishment  of  innocent  persons. 

Section  III,  paragraph  I. 

Page  177,  line  10: 

After  the  word  "entry"  insert  "by  more  than  6  per  centum.*' 

Page  177,  line  13: 

After  the  word  "per  centum"  insert  "in  excess  of  5  per  centum." 

The  House  bill  is  the  same  as  the  present  law  in  this  respect,  but  should  be  amende! 
It  assumes  that  an  importer  is  able  to  fix  within  1  per  cent  the  value  idu<*h  ^ 
appraiser  will  afterwards  find  for  his  goods,  and  if  he  tails  to  do  that  this  additiou) 
duty,  which  is  practicalljr  a  penalty,  is  imposed  without  r^i^vd  to  the  bonectyr 
dishonesty  of  the  transaction.  Market  value  is  something  that  no  one  can  fix  ^^ 
certainty  to  a  penny,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  an  importer  who  is  a  thorooch^v 
competent  business  man  is  able  to  fix  it  within  5  per  cent,  and  it  is  therefore  pccmN 
to  give  a  5  per  cent  leeway,  without  penal  duty.  The  provision  at  be0t  is  a  of^ 
one,  as  it  not  only  penalizes  the  importer  for  either  deliberate  undertaluati^n  •? 
honest  mistake  which  he  may  make  or  which  may  have  been  made  in  the  inwKYtsi 
innocently  adopted  by  him  in  his  entry,  but  also  for  any  mistake  that  the  teppaJs:* 
officers  may  make  in  fixing  the  value  of  his  goods.  In  the  customs  adroinistntkn  ^*' 
of  1890  there  was  no  additional  duty  for  undervaluations  less  than  10  per  ccot,  tai 
from  that  point  up  the  penal  duty  was  2  per  cent  for  each  1  per  cent  of  the  id\v«' 
This  meant  that  it  the  value  was  advanced  by  the  appraiser  9  per  cent  and  a  nvQ  ' 
there  was  no  penal  duty,  but  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  carried  20  per  cent  p'"* 
duty;  an  advance  of  11  per  cent  carried  22  per  cent  penal  duty,  and  so  on  up  t'- ' 
per  cent,  where  the  penal  duty,  would  be  80  per  cent.  It  was  round  that  sppnw^* 
officers  when  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  advance  should  be  9,  10.  ^  •• 
per  cent,  were  inclined  to  fix  it  at  9  and  a  fraction  rather  than  penalise  the  m\*^ 
to  such  a  Qireat  extent  upon  evidence  not  altogether  clear,  oudb  a  dividing  ^' 
should  therefore  be  avoided.  Under  the  proposed  amendment  if  the  ippn:^ 
advances  less  than  6  per  cent  there  would  be  no  penal  duty;  if  he  advances  €  per  <- 
there  would  be  a  penal  duty  of  1  per  cent,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  kuo  ^ ' 
fixing  it  at  6  rather  than  5.  A  7  per  cent  advance  will  carry  a  2  per  cent  peB^*" 
and  so  on  up  to  an  advance  of  75  per  cent,  which  would  carry  a  penalty  of  70  per  i^* 

Section  III,  paragraph  I. 

Page  177,  line  21: 

Strike  out  "75"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "70." 

This  is  necessary  in  connection  with  the  last  preceding  amendment  to  pie«ff»«  ' 
same  meaning,  namely,  when  the  appraised  value  is  75  per  cent  or  more  abo^v  ' 
entered  value,  the  additional  duties  stop  and  seizure  is  substituted.    On  an  ad**** ' 
of  75  per  cent  it  is  proposed  that  the  adaitional  duty  shall  be  70  per  cent. 
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I^e]77,Iine8  22to25: 

After  the  word  '*be/'  in  line  22,  strike  out '' construed  to  be  penal,  and  shall  not  be 
remitted  nor  payment  thereof  in  any  way  avoided  except  in  cases  arising  from  a 
cnanifest  clerical  error,  nor  shall  they  be" ;  and 

Pa^  178,  line  1: 

Stnke  out  '*^r  on  any  other  account." 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  restore  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  authority  to 
remit  these  penal  duties  in  proper  cases  in  his  discretion.  It  is  perhaps  necessary,  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenues,  to  impose  a  penal  duty  in  cases  wnere  tinere  is  no  actual 

Sroof  of  fraudulent  intent.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  a  part  of  our  system  of  collecting 
uties  fot  many  years,  but  cases  arise  not  infrequently  where  the  assessment  is  a  great 
hardship  and  clearly  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  importer.  In  connection 
with  the  regular  duty  they  sometimes  considerablv  exceed  the  full  value  of  the  goods, 
but  the  importer  can  not  escape  payment  by  abandoning  the  goods  to  the  Government, 
neither  can  he  avoid  payment  ny  exporting  the  goods,  nor  in  any  other  way.  The 
pruposed  provision  leaves  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remit  these  duties  where 
oe  IS  satisfied  that  thehardsliip  should  be  mitigated. 

Page  178,  lines  16  and  17: 

After  the  word  "apply,"  in  line  16,  strike  out  the  words  "  to  the  whole  of  the  merchan- 
dise or  the  value  thereof  in  the  case  or  package  containing"  and  insert  in  lieu  Uiereof 
"only  to." 

If  one  article  in  a  case  or  package  is  imdervalued  and  is  to  be  forfeited  on  that  account 
there  is  no  good  reason  wny  other  articles  not  undervalued  should  also  be  forfeited 
amply  because  they  are  packed  in  the  same  case. 

Page  178,  lines  23  to  25: 

After  the  word  '*  invoice,  **  in  line  23,  strike  out  all  down  to  and  including  the  word 
"Treasury,"  in  line  26. 

The  House  bill  is  a  repetition  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  and  the  proposed  amend- 
CDent  will  restore  the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  1909,  namely,  sections  5292  and  5293  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  sections  17  and  18  of  the  act  of  June  22, 1874. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  remit  a  forfeiture  to 
i  frandvlent  importer. 

Page  179,  line  2: 

After  the  word  "value  "  change  the  period  to  a  comma  and  insert,  "unless  by  direc* 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr^ury  after  consideration  of  the  particular  case." 

It  has  happened  under  the  present  law  that  goods  were  greatlv  overvalued  in  an 
entry  througn  no  fault  of  the  importer,  and  if  the  appraiser  finds  a  lower  value  in 
such  cases  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  compelling  the  importer  to  pay  dut^ 
apon  the  excessive  value  stated  in  the  entry.  For  example,  where  a  private  indi^ 
ndual,  not  a  dealer,  bought  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  antique  silk  tapestry  and 
paid  12,000  for  it,  and  entered  it  at  the  price  paid,  it  was  found  by  the  appraiser  to  be 
spurious  and  appraised  at  a  value  of  $500.  If  it  were  a  genuine  antique  it  would  be 
kee  of  duty,  but  being  of  modem  make  it  was  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  as 
I  manufacture  of  silk,  and  the  l^al  amount  of  duty  would  be  1250.  But  because  the 
ywner  was  cheated  in  the  price  paid,  he  was  required  to  pay  $1,000  duty  because  (^ 
this  provision  that  the  duty  can  not  be  assessed  on  less  dian  the  entered  value. 

Otner  cases  of  the  same  kind  have  occurred,  and  while  it  is  perhaps  fairly  reason* 
ible  that  an  importer  who  is  regularly  in  the  business  should  state  the  values  of  hia 
)vn  goods  to  the  customs  officers  and  be  afterwards  estopped  from  obtaining  an 


nent  upon  the  lower  valuation  throug[h  possible  collusion  with  the  appraising  officers^ 
there  should  be  some  authoritv  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  the  rule  in  exceptional 
raseBf  especially  importations  by  persons  not  in  business  in  plain  cases  of  overvalua* 
ion  throuj^  error  or  ignorance.  Under  the  present  law,  even  where  the  entry  con* 
Ained  an  excessive  value  through  clerical  error,  it  has  sometimes  been  impossible  to 
obtain  a  favorable  decision  from  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

Section  III,  paragraph  L. 

Pa^e  181,  lines  10  and  11: 

Stnke  out  "to  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  10  per  centum." 

Page  181,  lines  14  to  16: 

Strike  out  "and  an  addition  of  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  50  per  cent  upon 
hp  total  cost  as  thus  ascertained"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  the  cost  of  trans* 
x)rting  such  merchandise  to  the  principal  market  of  the  country  of  exportation,  the 
^xi>en0e  of  marketing  and  manufacturers'  profit  thereon,  regardless  of  whether  such 
Hf^rcbandise  actually  goes  to  such  principal  market  or  otherwise." 

Pa4^  182,  line  7: 

Strike  out  "not  exceeding  6  per  centum." 
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Page  182,  line  9: 

SruEe  out  ''not  to  exceed  8  per  centum.'' 

The  four  provisions  in  this  paragraph,  L,  which  it  is  here  propoeed  to  stiike  oct| 
or  chanee,  are  the  same  as  in  tne  present  law,  subsection  11,  section  28.  The  lioiw 
has  maae  an  addition  to  this  section,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  but  hsi  (d»J? 
no  change  in  the  foregoing  matters. 

The  object  of  subsection  11  of  paragraph  L  is,  or  should  be,  not  to  provide  tny 
different  bafiis  of  appraisement  on  any  goods.  The  theory  and  policy  of  the  Uv  » 
to  assess  duty  on  all  merchandise  upon  one  basis  only — namely,  wholesale  markrt 
value  in  the  country  of  exportation,  regardless  of  price  paid  for  tne  paiticubr  io:  Jt 
the  cost  of  production  or  tne  market  value  of  similar  ^oods  in  any  other  counu)  (ff 
in  the  United  States.  When  properly  executed,  this  law  is  obviously  the  nttf) 
equitable  that  could  be  devised.  The  large  dealer  who  obtains  a  special  coD(t$- 
sion  on  account  of  great  quantities  purchased  is  put  upon  equality  with  the  asilkf 
merchant  who  may  import  practically  retail  quantities.  The  basis  for  both  if  !l>e 
''usual  wholesale  quantity. ''  The  shrewd  bu}^er,  who  may  pick  up  soods  at  aQci><i 
sales  or  go  direct  to  factories  in  outlying  districts  and  so  avoid  midalemeo's  pru£'i. 
is  upon  an  equality  when  he  reaches  the  American  customhouse  with  the  purcbi'^^r 
who  goes  to  the  principal  markets  of  the  foreign  country.  The  manufacturer  who 
by  greater  expertness  tnan  his  neighbor  produces  goods  at  a  less  cost  of  jmducriA 
is  not  given  any  further  advantage  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  dr^ 
he  has  to  pay. 

There  are  instances  where  a  market  for  certain  ki^ds  of  merchandise  does  oot  ^tA 
in  the  country  of  exportation.  For  example,  in  Japan  many  kinds  of  gooda  are  m^ 
ufactured  solely  for  export,  being  made  in  imitation  of  European  prodttct&  B^ 
Japanese  people  do  not  want  them  and  whatever  market  there  is  in  Japan  for  »i:«  h 
goods  in  an  export  market.  In  the  Bahama  Islands  pineapples  are  canoed  as^ 
shippHsd  to  the  United  States,  and  the  people  living  in  uie  Bahama  Islands  bav^  i/' 
occasion  to  eat  canned  pineapples. 

It  has  been  charged  by  some  who  are  interested  in  higher  duties  that  manuiacturMi 
of  certain  goods  deliberately  avoid  selling  in  their  home  markets  the  same  d^%r» 
or  qualities  that  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  ottik^ 
value  and  thus  securing  lower  values  at  the  American  customhouse.  If  this  be  tr^^ 
the  purpose  of  the  law  should  be  to  prevent  it.  It  is  questionable  whether  i'  h» 
succeeded  in  any  case,  because  appraising  officers  have  always  had  the  habit  e 
scrutinizing  with  extra  care  all  consigned  g^Dds. 

In  the  well-known  St.  Gall  or  Swiss  embroideries  and  laces,  which  are  prv>U}»if 
the  best-known  class  of  goods  that  have  been  regularly  appraised  under  the  "c««^  < 
production "  provision,  there  have  been  many  advances  dv  the  appcaifln^  cffittY! 
and  much  money  has  been  paid  in  penal  and  additional  duties  and  lawrecf*  f^ 
It  is  certainly  very  questionable  whether  these  appraised  values  have  not  been  fui'* 
as  high  as  they  woula  have  been  if  the  merchandise  had  been  freely  sold  in  the  ooar- 
kets  of  Switzerland.  The  point  is  that  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  no  forei^  ■at^'^ 
in  a  certain  country  for  imported  goods  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  for  suspicion,  at: 
the  laws  should  be  drawn  with  every  effort  to  put  such  goods  upon  the  mmf  ^«^ 
as  those  where  a  market  does  exist. 

Our  administrative  laws  for  many  years  have  therefore  provided  for  idwt  nav  '^ 
called  a  constructive  market  value  in  the  foreign  country  for  such  caiws.  includin;  il 
those  where  the  market  value  does  not  exist  or  where  the  appraising  officer  in  th<--* 
discretion  are  not  able  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  what  it  is.  Two  methcKb  of  d«arr 
this  have  been  provided,  and  the  use  of  either  is  left  to  the  appraiaeis*  determinit^-- 
They  are: 

1.  By  ascertaining  the  cost  of  production  of  the  goods,  the  manulactiirer  hiirnpf 
bein^  required  to  declare  in  detail  each  item  of  material,  labor,  getnecal  txyfo^ 
packing,  and  every  other  outlay,  all  this  being  subject  to  revision  bv  the  appraiser  ts»i 
an  addition  of  "not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  50  per  cent,"  which  has  uniallv  N<i 
considered  to  cover  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer  and  any  expense  incident  to  n:i> 
keting  the  goods  after  they  are  packed  ready  for  shipment  in  the  factory,  althiHish  thf 
law  does  not  sa^r  what  this  addition  of  8  to  50  per  cent  is  to  cover. 

2.  By  oficertaining  the  selling  price  in  the  United  States  and  deducting  theif^*^ 
cost  of  transportation,  insurance,  duty,  expenses  of  sale  in  the  United  States,  i^^' 
commission,  if  any,  and  general  expenses  and  profit. 

Either  of  these  methods  properly  applied  should  result  in  a  fair  valuation  oo  ^^ 
may  be  termed  a  foreign  market  value  bafds,  and  there  is  no  better  or  fairer  mitHboi 
Cost  of  production  is  no  easier  of  ascertainment  than  market  value.  ^ 

Reports  of  the  Tariff  Board  show  differences  in  cost  of  production  of  mann^tv^ 
goods  as  high  as  30  per  cent  in  different  mills  in  the  Unitea  Statas  on  the  saoie  sani?'<* 
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and  when  we  come  to  farm  products  and  many  other  things  the  ascertainment  of  coe^ 
of  production  would  be  hopele&j.    The  eeneral  scheme  of  the  present  law  therefore 
which,  in  its  main  features,  has  been  adopted  by  iLhe  House  appears  to  be  the  best 
that  could  be  devised,  but  there  are  a  few  changes  that  oiight  to  be  made 

These  proposed  amendments  arc  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  determination  of  all 
the  facts  as  to  cost  of  production,  and  all  the  facts  as  to  value  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  deductions  therefrom,  to  the  r^ularly  constituted  appraising  officers,  and 
to  withdraw  certain  arbitrary  limitations  of  the  present  law,  the  only  effect  of  which 
is  to  set  away  from  the  real  basis  of  foreign  market  value.  For  example,  in  ascertain^ 
ing  tne  cost  of  production  the  addition  for  general  expenses  should  be  what  it  is  in 
fact  in  each  case  and  should  not  be  limited  to  not  less  than  10  per  cent.  It  is 
believed  that  these  general  expenses  would  seldom  amount  to  less  than  8  or  9  per  cent 
and  sometimes  to  considerably  more  than  10  per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
merchandise,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  build  up  a  market  value  out  of  the  various  items  of 
cost  of  manufacture,  all  these  items  shoula  be.  truly  ascertained  without  any  arbitrary 
limitations,  so  the  first  amendment  proposed  above  is  to  strike  out  this  limitation  of 
10  per  cent  and  make  the  act  logical  ana  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  second  proposal.  The  present  law  m  Paragraph 
L  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  addition  of  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  50  per  cent 
without  any  specification  of  what  it  is  for.  This  has  always  been  understood  m  a  gen-i 
eral  way  to  mean  the  manufacturers'  profit,  which,  of  course,  must  be  added  to  the 
actual  cost  of  production  to  arrive  at  the  market  value  basis.  More  accurate  results 
will  be  obtained  by  directing  the  appraisers  what  they  are  to  find  and  then  allow  them 
to  find  it  unhampered  by  arbitrary  limitations. 

The  third  proposed  amendment  ia  also  for  the  same  purpose.  If  the  selling  com<t 
mission  in  the  United  States  is  actually  7  per  cent,  whioi  is  a  matter  of  easy  verifica^ 
lion,  whv  should  there  be  an  arbitrary  limitation  that  it  must  not  be  more  than  6  per 
cent?  Such  a  commission  must  be  included  in  the  market  value  of  the  goods  as  sold 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  taking  that  market  value  and  deducting  me  expenses 
which  would  naturallv  and  properly  constitute  the  difference  between  the  market 
value  here  and  abroad,  those  actual  expenses  should  be  deducted,  not  fi»ad  by  law. 
Here  again  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  decision  of  t^e  appraising  officers  as  to  the 
amount  of  this  commiasion  ia  final. 

The  same  purpose  again  appears  in  the  proposed  fourth  amendment  above.  The 
present  law  undoubtedly  intended  to  prescribe  a  limitation  of  8  per  cent  for  the  amount 
that  could  be  deducted  as  net  profit,  but  this  clause  is  being  interpreted  as  limiting 
the  total  of  general  expenses  and  profit  to  8  per  cent.  The  appraising  officers  ^ould 
be  allowed  to  fix  these  general  expenses  and  profits  at  the  amount  which  they  actually 
are.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  a  net  profit  in  the  neighborhood  of  8  per  cent 
18  necessary  to  do  importing  bus'neas,  and  the  general  expenses,  such  as  rent,  clerk  hire, 
salesmen,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  frequently  run  to  25  per  cent  or  more.  All  ^ese 
items  must  be  included  in  the  selling  price  of  the  goods  m  the  United  States  and  in 
starting  from  that  selling  price  they  should  all  be  denoted  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true 
foreign  market  value  basis. 

If,  however,  the  four  amendments  hereinbefore  proposed  are  not  adopted,  at  least 
the  following  change  should  be  made: 

Page  182,  fine  8: 

Insert  after  the  word  "or,"  "profits  not  to  exceed  8  percentum  and." 

Pa^e  182,  line  9: 

Strike  out  "and  profits  (not  to  exceed  8  per  centum)." 

This  would  make  it  clear  that  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  8  per  cent  applies  to 
profits  only  and  not  to  the  total  of  general  expenses  and  profits. 

Section  III,  paragraph  L. 

Pa^  182,  lines  10  to  15,  inclusive: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "goods,"  in  line  10,  down  to  and  including  the  word 
"interests"  in  line  15. 

This  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  a  power  that  is  distinctly  a  part  of 
the  appraisement  of  merchandise  is  objectionanle  from  every  point  of  view.  No  one 
can  pretend  that  the  Secretary  could  personally  investigate  matters  of  this  kind  and 
make  a  fair  decision  on  the  facts.  The  only  officere  upon  whom  he  could  rely  are  the 
special  a^nts.  Under  the  earlier  part  of  this  paragraph  with  its  arbitrary  figures  fop 
commissions,  profits,  and  expenses,  if  it  were  not  changed,  as  hereinbefore  proposed, 
the  substitution  of  the  method  of  appraisement,  like  cost  of  production  or  American 
inaAet  value  would  always  mean  a  higher  valuation  than  an  appraisement  by  the 
direct  finding  of  a  market  value  through  actual  sales,  public  market  quotations,  and 
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'Other  direct  evidence.  It  was  no  doubt  the  hope  of  the  promoten  of  this  amendmrat 
that  special  agents  would  lead  the  Secretary  into  detennining  that  there  was  no  market 
value  in  many  instances  where  the  appraising  officers  devoting  all  their  time  to  the 
investigation  of  values  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  it.  A  special  agent  always  regard? 
^n  increased  valuation  due  to  his  efforts  as  a  mark  to  his  credit,  regardless  of  the  actuil 
merits.  He  would  therefore  be  apt  to  report  to  the  Secretary  that  there  was  no  m&rkK 
value  for  a  certain  kind  of  goods,  upon  mfonnation  or  investigation  which  would  not 
be  accepted  as  evidence  by  the  appraisers  or  general  appraisers.  The  Secretar]^  couU 
x)nly  accept  his  report,  having  no  means  of  verif}ring  it,  aB,  if  he  granted  hearing  on 
tiuestions  of  this  kind,  which  the  proposed  provision  does  not  require  him  to  do,  ht^ 
would  have  no  time  for  the  other  duties  of  his  office.  Any  other  portion  of  the  duties 
x>f  the  appraisers  might  just  as  well  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary  as  this  partimltr 
portion.  If  the  appraising  officers  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  perform  the  functions  vhirh 
nave  always  been  assignea  to  them  and  to  no  one  else,  a  change  in  the  system  or  ^ 
personnel  should  be  made  by  which  they  can  be  trusted.  It  is  believed  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  appraising  officers  make  every  effort  in  their  power  to  fuih 
protect  the  Government,  ana  if  they  are  subject  to  any  criticism,  it  probably  should  U 
that  they  are  at  times  a  little  overzealous  in  this  respect. 

This,  like  many  of  the  other  proposals  of  Mr.  Curtis,  Assistant  Secretvy  ol  th« 
Treasury,  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  authority  of  his  own  office. 

Section  III,  paragraph  M. 

Pa^e  182,  lines  16  to  25: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  letter  ''M,"  in  line  16,  down  to  and  including  the  wad 
^'merchandise,''  in  line  25,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  all  merchandise  designated  for  examination  shall  be  examined  by  two 
examiners  deedgnated  by  the  appraiser  for  that  duty,  and  all  imported  m^chandM 
Bhall  be  apprai^  by  two  examiners,  and  if  they  shall  agree  in  all  respects  thevdoU 
iretum  the  invoice  to  the  collector  with  their  report,  which  shall  constitate  the 
appraisement  of  the  merchandise.  If  the^  shall  aisecree,  the  appraiser,  or  a  thud 
-examiner  designated  by  him,  shall  examine  the  goods,  and  the  three  dfioen.  cr  t 
majority  of  them,  shall  return  the  invoice  to  the  collector  with  their  report,  which 
Bhall  constitute  the  appraisement  of  the  merchandise;  but  the  appraiser  may  hinuelf 
^ct  in  the  place  of  any  examiner  at  any  time.  The  same  officers  shiall  at  the  same  timr 
report  to  the  collector  the  weight,  measure,  or  quantity  and  the  character  or  descrip> 
tion  of  the  merchandise,  with  their  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  free  or  dutiable:  aod 
if  dutiable,  the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  thereon,  except  that  in  cases  where  the  col* 
lector  shall  require  the  weight  or  quantity  to  be  ascertained  by  weighers  or  pu|?en 
they  shall  not  report  the  weight  or  quantity.  In  designating  the  examioera  tbs  ap- 
praiser shall,  as  tar  as  possible,  continue  one  examiner  permanently  upon  one  kind 
"or  class  of  merchandise,  and  change  the  second  examiner  nrom  one  kinid  of  merchssdiar 
to  another  from  time  to  time  without  previous  announcement  and  not  at  any  £x<d 
intervals. 

'*  ^lierever  the  collector  directs  the  weight  or  quantity  to  be  ascertained  by  veighen 
or  gangers,  he  shall  designate  two  such  officers  to  weigh  or  gauge  each  'nhipinfiit. 
following  the  method  hereinbefore  prescribed  for  the  appraiser,  and  may  himieli  ui 
as  a  weigher  or  ganger  in  any  case,  m  his  discretion. 

**The  foregoing  directions  shall  be  carried  out  as  far  as  may  be  with  theprwot 
force  of  officers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  appoint  as  many  adaitionftl 
examiners,  weighers,  and  gaugers,  not  exceeding  100  in  ail,  as  may  be  necesstfT.  >t 
ealaries  of  not  more  than  $2,000  per  annum  each,  and  the  sum  of  9200,000»  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  bccinfiir; 
July  1,  1913.  If  the  number  of  officers  at  present  employed  and  hereby  antlbcm^^ 
^hall  be  found  insufficient  to  fully  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  it  dhiu 
be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  no  appraisement  or  other  official  actioD  fih*Ii 
be  invalid  because  of  a  lack  of  full  compliance  herewith.  The  office  of  survf yrv  *^ 
all  ports  where  there  is  a  collector  is  hereby  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  0iichMirTetT«s 
shall  hereafter  be  performed  by  the  collectors,  and  deputy  surveyors  at  such  p***^ 
shall  become  deputy  collectors.  The  offices  of  the  10  assistant  appraisers  at  th«  p^ 
of  New  York  are  also  abolished.  At  ports  where  there  are  no  examineia,  or  wh^ 
there  is  no  appraiser,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  reflations  to  tppi? 
this  section,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  the  circumstances. 

*'The  collector  and  appraiser,  or  officer  acting  as  such,  at  each  port  shall  nakth 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  November,  1913,  showing  the  nunM 
of  examiners,  weighers,  and  gaugers  employed  at  the^  passa^  of  this  act,  the  tddi 
tional  number  employed  hereunder,  the  extent  to  which  this  section  has  been  esf- 
cuted,  how  many  additional  men  are  needed  to  completely  execute  it,  and  any 
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economieB  that  could  be  effected  in  the  cuetoms  eervice  without  interfering  with 
the  system  here  preecribed .  Said  reports  shall  follow  a  uniform  plan  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  forwarded  by  him  to  Congress  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  re^lar  session,  with  a  report  from  himself  dealing  with  the  same 
matters.  The  reorganization  of  the  customs  service  ordered  by  the  President  on 
March  3, 1913,  pursuant  to  chapter  355  of  the  acts  of  1912,  approved  August  24,  1912, 
shall  not  take  effect  until  or  unless  approved  by  act  of  Confess." 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  is  proposed  to  repeal,  m  paragraph  T,  a  portion 
of  sections  2536,  2538,  and  2615  ofthe  Revised  Statutes,  and  all  of  sections  2731  and 
2938,  which  are  in  conflict  herewith. 

The  changes  proposed  by  the  foregoing  amendment  are  as  follows: 

1.  At  present  there  are  about  135  examiners  at  the  port  of  New  York,  each  one  of 
whom  passes  upon  one  kind  of  merchandise,  or  a  few  idnds,  being  continued  indefi- 
nitel}r  on  the  same  class  of  goods.  There  is  no  re^lar  check  upon  the  work  of  these 
examiners;  the  Government  almost  trusts  them  implicitlv.  They  are  occasionally 
investigated  by  a  special  agent,  and  sometimes  consult  witn  the  appraiser  or  assistant 
appraiser,  but  any  one  of  Uiem  is  in  a  position  to  defraud  the  Government  by  collu- 
sion with  importers,  and  to  continue  this  for  a  long  period.  It  is  not  proposed  here  to 
make  an)r  cnaige  of  dishonesty  against  anv  one  of  them,  but  one  or  two  have  been 
detected  in  frauds  or  attempted*  frauds,  ana  it  is  not  good  policy  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  collection  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  Government's  revenue  entirely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man.  The  silk  frauds  of  a  few  years  ago,  where  there  was  a 
conspiracy  between  the  examiner  and  a  firm  of  importers,  probably  cost  the  Govern- 
ment the  loss  of  millions. 

The  remedv  proposed  is  to  have  a  second  set  of  examiners,  or  as  many  as  may  be 
necessary  to  nave  the  work  of  each  one  regularly  checked  by  another.  One  of  tnese 
is  to  be  kept  constantly  on  the  same  class  of  goods,  thus  becoming  familiar  with  mer- 
chandise and  the  market  conditions  and  generally  having  the  advantage  of  the  special 
experience  which  becomes  ver^  valuable  to  the  Govenunent.  The  second  examiner 
is  to  be  shifts  from  time  to  time  without  notice  to  any  one  and  without  previous 
announcement,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  an  examiner  and  importers  to  go  into 
a  scheme  of  false  invoicing  or  systematic  fraud  which  requires  a  considerable  period 
without  interference.  The  expense  may  appear  heavy,  out  compared  to  the  losses 
that  are  known  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  Government  through  the  present  system 
it  is  insignificant,  and  much  larger  amounts  have  probably  been  lost  without  detec- 
tion. Fh)bably  no  private  corporation  or  business  house  in  the  world  would  permit 
one  employee,  no  matter  how  trusted,  to  carry  so  much  responsibility  without  any 
check  or  audit  worthy  of  the  name.  The  collector's  liquidations  are  regularlv  checked 
by  the  naval  officer  or  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department,  out  that  is  leas 
important,  because  the  collector  or  his  deputy  could  not  make  a  fraudulent  liquidation 
wiUiout  writing  down  and  signing  the  evidence  agsdnst  himself. 

The  same  syHtem  is  propos^  to  oe  extended  to  weighers  and  gangers,  of  whom  there 
are  about  135  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone.  A  very  few  of  these  officers  have  been 
detected  in  gigantic  frauds,  which  went  on  for  years,  notably  in  the  sugar  and  cheese 
cases. 

Such  frauds  would  not  be  prevented  or  even  discouraged  in  the  least  by  the  new 
provisions  of  the  House  bill.    This  is  the  big  leak,  which  reauires  stopping. 

2.  It  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  10  assiatant  appraisers  at  tne  port  oi  New  York  as 
Ufteless  offices.  This  will  effect  a  saving  of  about  $35,000  per  annum,  as  a  partial 
offpet  to  the  salaries  of  extra  examiners.  Thev  do  not  appraise  goods,  but  are  mere 
pupervisory  officers,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  nave  11  such  officers  in  the  appraiser's 
stores  at  New  York.  When  this  plan  becomes  operative,  there  can  no  doubt  be  a 
paving  by  a  reduction  in  the  force  of  special  agents,  who  will  not  be  needed  to  watch 
examiners. 

3.  It  is  also  proposed  to  abolish  the  offices  of  surveyor  at  ports  where  there  are 
collectors. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  plan  tentative,  on  account  of  the  detail  questions  in 
a|>ph'ing  it  to  many  small  ports,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones,  and  only  actual  experience 
will  show  how  many  additional  officers  are  needed.  Recent  history  shows  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  at  once,  and  the  reports  called  for  will  no  doubt  afford  a  basis 
for  permanent  legislation  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

5.  It  is  also  proposed  to  set  aside  the  reorganization  of  the  customs  service  ordered 
by  President  Taft  on  the  last  day  of  his  term,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1912.  It  did 
not  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  is  therefore  probably  illegal.  Its  onlv  object 
was  economy,  and  while  some  parts  of  it  were  good,  other  parts  would  seriously  hamper 
the  service,  and  no  part  of  it  provides  any  better  methods  of  preventing  frauds  on  the 
revenue. 
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Section  III,  paragraph  M. 

Pa^e  183,  lines  9  to  20: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  *' writing/'  in  line  9.  to  and  including  the  word 
"deposits''  in  line  20.  The  reasons  for  mis  are  given  below  in  connection  with  the 
amendments  of  paragraph  N. 

Section  III,  paragraph  M. 

Page  184,  lines  12  to  18: 

After  the  word  ''merchandise,"  in  line  12^  strike  out  all  down  to  and  including  the 
word  ''produced  "  in  Une  18,  and  insert  in  heu  thereof  the  following: 

"In  such  cases  the  general  appraisers  and  boards  of  general  appraisera  dliall  give 
reasonable  notice  to  the  importer  and  the  proper  representative  of  the  GovemmeDt 
of  the  time  and  place  of  each  and  every  hearing  at  which  the  parties  or  their  att<ff^ 
neys  shall  have  opportunity  to  introduce  evidence  and  to  hear  and  cross-examine  the 
witnesses  for  the  otner  party,  and  to  inspect  all  samples  and  all  documentary  evidence 
or  other  papers  offered.  Hearsay  evidence  and  unsworn  statements  dull  not  be 
admitted,  but  affidavits  of  persons  whose  attendance  can  not  be  procured  may  be 
admitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  general  appraiser  or  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

The  provision  in  the  House  bill  is  the  same  as  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act.  in  which 
it  appeared  as  a  new  provision.  It  reads  more  like  a  herita^  from  the  Middle  Aft^f 
Where  any  fact  is  in  issue  the  best  method  of  determining  it  is  the  law  of  evidesce, 
which  is  tne  result  of  ages  of  experience. 

All  hearings  should  be  public,  and  both  sides  should  be  permitted  to  see  and  crom- 
examine  all  witnesses  for  the  other  side.  Any  advantage  of  persuadbuig  merchinti 
to  give  information  as  to  their  business  secrets  by  assuring  them  that  such  infonnaticA 
will  be  kept  secret  is  more  than  offset  by  the  unreliability  of  such  teatimaov.  In 
secret  a  witness  is  tempted  to  at  least  stretch  his  conscience  a  little,  according  to  bk 
own  personal  interest,  or  against  the  interest  of  his  competitor,  knowing  that  he  tiII 
not  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  public  cross-examination.  There  is  no  more  exct» 
for  a  star-cnamber  proceeding  for  the  reappraisement  of  merchandise  than  there  is  a 
any  other  trial  of  an  issue  of  fact. 

It  is  somewhat  questionable  whether  the  amendment  herein  proposed  does  not  go 
too  far  in  permitting  the  use  of  ex  parte  affidavits  in  the  discretion  of  the  icnenl 
appraiser  or  board,  but  as  the  desired  evidence  is  frequently  nonexistent  in  the  Vnited 
States,  and  accoraing  to  the  regular  law  all  foreign  evidence  would  have  to  be  taken 
by  deposition  at  any  rate,  and,  as  depositions  are  not  a  very  aatisifiactofy  method  ol 
taking  testimony,  and  occupy  much  more  time  and  formalities  than  an  amdavit,  it  v 
thougnt  best,  in  the  interests  of  prompt  procedure,  to  permit  the  use  of  ex  parte 
affidavits,  provided  they  be  presented  and  scrutinized  in  public  hearings. 

Section  III,  paragraph  M. 

Page  185,  lines  4  to  7: 

After  the  word  "law, "  in  line  40,  strike  out  all  down  to  and  including  the  vnrJ 
"same, "  in  line  7. 

It  has  been  the  law  for  years  that  all  appraising  officers  must  have  the  merchandl-* 
or  a  portion  thereof,  before  them  for  inspection.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  departure  *• 
exempt  general  appraisers  and  boards  of  general  appraisers  from  this  nile.  as  it  can  Hf^i 
reasonably  be  expected  that  fair  results  can  be  obtained  by  an  appraisement  ha^i 
upon  documents  or  oral  evidence  in  the  absence  of  the  goods  or  representative  sunp!*> 
thereof.  Under  section  2901  of  the  Revised  Statutes  the  collector  is  reqiiircd  to  <!»*»ir^ 
nate  at  least  1  package  out  of  every  10  and  at  least  1  from  every  invoice  to  be  K*f  t 
to  the  appraiser  for  examination  and  appraisement.  The  House  has  not  proiK>e4«i  v. 
change  tlus.  When  an  appeal  is  filed  for  reappraisement  by  a  general  appniL«4f  *l " 
packages  in  the  appraisers^  stores  are  sent  to  the  general  appraiser,  at  which  tim<'.  c 
asked  tor  by  the  importer  and  agreed  to  by  the  Government's  attorneys  and  the  cem*riJ 
appraiser,  and  if  the  appraiser's  advance  is  not  beyond  the  seizure  point,  aampl<v  otf 
taken  from  the  cases  for  examination  and  appraisement,  and  the  collector  then  aeliv^R' 
the  remsunder  of  the  packages  to  the  importer  upon  a  deposit  of  sufficient  moQe>  '*• 
protect  the  Government's  interests.  Where  an  appeal  has  been  filed  after  the  c(»>H» 
have  been  delivered  to  the  importer  and  possibly  passed  on  by  him  to  his  cnstooM^. 
reappraisements  have  been  held  in  some  instances  upon  samples  produced  and  acre^i 
upon  as  representative  of  the  goods,  and  they  have  also  been  held  without  goods  ly 
samples  by  agreement  of  both  parties.    This  is  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  go. 

To  permit  a  reappraisement  of  merchandise  without  any  inspection  of  the  gocK^^  b> 
either  the  general  appraiser  or  witnesses  called  and  over  the  objection  of  a  partv  i& 
interest  would  be  to  invite  error  and  abuse  which  might  jeopardize  the  interests  of  iht 
Government  as  well  as  those  of  the  importer. 
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Section  III,  paragraph  — . 

Page  185,  after  line  7: 

Insert  a  new  section,  to  receive  its  proper  consecutive  letter: 

'*That  when  the  value  of  the  merchandise  on  an  entry  has  been  determined  by 
appraisement  or  reappraisement,  and  when  the  weight  or  quantitvhas  also  been  deter- 
mined bv  the  proper  officers,  and  when  all  papers  have  been  produced  for  the  produc- 
tion of  which  bona  was  given  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry,  the  collector  shall  imme- 
diately cause  the  entzy  to  be  stamped  "complete"  with  the  date.  Within  eight 
months  after,  but  not  before  the  date  so  stamped,  the  collector  shall  liquidate  the 
duties,  and  if  he  fails  for  any  reason  whatever  to  make  the  liquidation  within  such 
period,  the  entry  shall  be  deemed  to  be  liquidated  without  change  as  of  the  date  on 
which  such  period  expires.  Any  entry  may  be  reliquidated  within  such  period  to 
correct  errors  either  for  or  against  the  Imited  States,  but  after  notice  of  dissatisfaction 
is  filed  no  reliquidation  shall  be  made  as  to  merchandise  referred  to  in  such  notice, 
except  to  comply,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  one  or  more  claims  therein.  This  section 
shall  have  no  application  to  frauaulent  entries  or  entries  accompanied  by  fraudulent 
invoices  or  other  papers  and  shall  not  prevent  the  reliquidation  of  duties  on  any  goods 
in  bond  or  otherwise  in  Uie  possession  of  the  customs  officers  when  such  reliquidation 
is  required  by  any  act  of  Congress  and  shall  not  prevent  the  reliquidation  at  any 
time,  to  comply,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  any  claim  made  in  any  notice  of  dissatis- 
faction duly  filed." 

In  this  connection  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  section  21,  act  of  June  22,  1874  (18  Stat. 
L.,  190),  for  which  it  is  a  substitute. 

There  has  never  been  any  statutory  requirement  as  to  when  the  collector  shall 
liquidate  an  entry  or  make  nis  decision,  and  in  one  case  he  delayed  for  eight  years 
and  then  demanded  $900  additional  duty,  which  the  importer  was  compelled  to 
pay.     (U,  S.  V.  De  Rivera,  73  Fed.  Rep.,  679.) 

The  only  statute  fixing  a  limitation  of  time  for  the  collector's  action  in  section  21 
of  the  act  of  1874,  and  tlmt  applies  only  to  reliG[uidationB,  not  to  the  original  liquida- 
tion. Its  wording  is  of  such  uncertain  meaning  that  litigation  is  still  going  on  in 
regard  to  it.    The  following  points  appear  to  be  settled: 

1.  That  this  statute  applies  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  importers; 

2.  That  the  time  begins  to  run  from  the  filing  of  the  entry  at  the  customhouse; 

3.  That  it  does  not  prevent  the  collector  from  delaying  ms  first  liquidation  for  any 
length  of  time; 

4.  That  he  may  make  as  many  liquidations  and  reliquidations  as  he  likes  within 
one  year  from  the  time  of  entry,  but  if  the  year  expires  without  any  liquidation,  he 
can  then  make  only  one,  and  no  reliquidation  at  ail. 

The  points  that  remain  doubtful  are  whether  the  filing  of  a  protest  holds  the  entry 
open  only  for  such  reliquidation  that  may  have  been  demanded  in  the  protest,  or 
wnether  it  holds  it  open  for  any  new  decision  the  collector  mav  desire  to  make;  also 
whether  the  time  of  the  pendency  of  a  protest  is  to  be  regarded  as  suspending  the 
statute  until  a  decision  thereon,  leaving  the  collector  a  fraction  of  the  year  after 
decision,  whatever  that  may  be,  to  make  a  new  decision;  also  whether  an  entry  is 
taken  out  of  the  statute  because  the  collector  alleges  that  there  was  fraud,  or  only 
when  fraud  is  established  bj^  court  decision. 

There  is  no  logic  in  a  limitation  beginning  with  date  of  entry.  The  collector  can 
not  liquidate  an  entry  until  the  value  of  all  the  goods  on  the  entry  has  been  finally 
determined  by  appraisement.  The  entry  is  not  ready  for  his  action  until  that  time, 
and  cases  have  been  known  where  reappraisement  decisions  were  delayed  a  year  or 
more  through  taking  of  elaborate  testimony,  investigations  abroad,  and  repeated  con- 
tinuances. The  statute  should  begin  to  run  when  the  entry  is  ready  for  the  collector's 
action,  and  that  is  what  is  here  proposed,  when  the  appraisements  are  completed  and 
the  weight  and  quantity  determined,  and  all  required  oocuments  filed.  If  the  statute 
begins  to  run  when  the  entry  is  ready  for  the  collector's  action,  three  months  should 
be  ample  time  in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 

Most  entries  are  liquidated  at  the  port  of  New  York  within  about  two  months  after 
they  are  ready  for  liquidation,  and  New  York  is  probably  the  slowest  port  in  the 
country  in  this  matter  on  account  of  the  great  volume  of  business.  In  order  to  afford 
full  protection  to  the  Government,  however,  a  period  of  eight  months  is  here  suggested 
for  either  liquidation  or  reliquidation,  the  collector  being  allowed  to  modify  his  deci- 
sion as  many  times  as  he  likes  within  that  period.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  an  im- 
porter should  know  at  the  end  of  eight  months  after  the  entry  is  ready  for  liquidation, 
which  will  probably  average  a  year  or  more  after  the  date  of  entry,  that  the  account  is 
cloeed  and  his  liability  ended.  The  time  allowed  to  the  importer  in  which  to  object 
to  the  collector's  decision  is  30  days,  according  to  paragraph  N  of  the  bill. 
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Section  III,  paragraph  N. 

Page  185,  lines  21  and  23: 

Alter  the  word  ''decision,"  in  line  21,  strike  out  all  down  to  and  including  the  word 
**with/'  in  line  23,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  *'give  notice  in  writing  to." 

This  restores  the  present  law.  The  object  of  the  House  amendment  is  to  preveo' 
any  review  of  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  where  he  decides  qLeetvut* 
in  favor  of  importers.  The  Treasury  Department  now  has  the  right  to  instmct  col- 
lectors what  rate  of  duty  they  shall  take  m  any  case  or  whether  they  shall  admit  the 
merchandise  free  of  duty,  but  the  action  of  the  collector  taken  under  such  infltnict)oa< 
is  subject  to  review  on  protest.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  remedv 
by  protest  should  not  be  used  by  persons  contending  that  the  assessment  of  the  cA- 
lector  is  too  low,  as  well  as  by  those  who  contend  that  it  is  too  high.  The  p  irpow  a 
to  obtain  the  true  enforcement  of  the  law  as  made.  If  an  Asistant  Secretary  of  tb 
Treasury  should  give  away  the  rights  of  the  Government,  either  intentionalh  nr 
through  a  mistake  of  judgment,  why  should  not  any  domestic  mam  fact  rer  or  p  l^- 
spirited  citizen  bring  in  a  special  importation  to  make  a  test  case  and  protest  agaiiK 
tne  free  admission  of  the  merchandise,  claiming  it  dutiable,  or  protest  miiuit  a  hv 
rate  and  claim  a  higher  rate,  in  this  way  obtaining  a  review  of  the  action  of  the  depig- 
ment by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  the  court?  If  the  Secretary  is  conli- 
dent  that  his  action  favoring  importers  is  correct,  why  should  he  object  to  it  beiiu 
reviewed? 

Where  a  protest  was  filed,  claiming  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  aaseased,  and  the  bond 
sustained  tne  protest,  thus  deciding  in  favor  of  the  Government,  the  Treasury  Depait- 
ment  appealea,  admitting  that  the  lower  rate  imposed  by  the  collector  was  erromow. 
that  the  merchandise  was  properly  dutiable  at  the  higher  rate  claimed  in  the  piotfft. 
but  contending  that  the  board  had  no  jurisdiction  to  sustain  a  protest  at  the  hii^^r 
rate;  which,  of  course,  if  successful,  would  have  resulted  in  an  afiSrmance  of  the  coUe^ 
tor's  concededly  erroneous  classification.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  appeal  could  onl) 
have  been  to  establish  in  the  Secretary  a  power  to  give  favors  to  importers  without  the 
poasibilitv  of  review.  The  court,  however,  afiBnned  the  board,  ana  now  it  is  propowd 
to  set  aside  that  very  salutary  decision  by  act  of  Congress.  The  court  decisioD  retf  rrvd 
to  is  reported  in  T.  D.  32315. 

Anotner  case  which  seems  to  throw  some  li^t  upon  the  motive  behind  the  Boom 
provision  related  to  so-called  creosote.  In  T.  D.  31093  the  department  instructed  thf^ 
collector  of  customs  at  New  Orleans  to  admit,  free  of  duty,  certain  creosote  oil  vitb- 
drawing  previous  instructions  that  it  was  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  d»f 
not  appear  from  the  public  reports  that  the  Attorney  General  was  consulted  about  thii; 
and  if  not,  the  action  was  contrary  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  the  maleriil 
part  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

**That  no  ruling  or  decision  once  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  p^T^ 
construction  to  any  law  imposing  customs  duties,  shall  be  reversed  or  modified  ad  vtr^'l} 
to  the  United  States,  by  the  same  or  a  succeeding  Secretary,  except  in  coocumniv 
with  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  recommenoin^  the  same,  or  a  judicial  decifu>^ 
of  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States  conflicting  with  such  ruling  or  decittOD- 
and  from  which  the  Attorney  General  shall  certify  that  no  appeal  or  writ  of  enor  ^ 
be  taken  by  the  United  States.'* 

Some  protests  on  this  subject  were  then  pending  before  the  Board  of  Geucril  .1^ 
praisers  and  the  department  did  not  succeed  in  having  all  of  these  withdravii. » 
they  allowed  them  to  go  to  the  board  for  decision  upon  the  testimony  of  the  impcirt<f^ 
alone,  and  the  board  was  compelled  to  accept  this  testimony  in  the  absence  of  n^ 
defense.  In  publishing  the  board's  decision,  the  department  added  an  expUnAti'^ 
of  the  reasons  why  no  evidence  was  introduced  for  the  Government  (T.  D.  31719;  G  A 
7240).  Some  other  protests  on  the  same  subject  were  sustained  by  the  board  t>; 
stipulation  between  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  the  importers  (T.  D.  3W. 
Abs.  27142^.  Subsequently  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  reAnewed  the  *'ho«' 
subject  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government  (T.  D.  32359;  G.  A.  7442),  aad  itf 
appeal  from  this  decision  has  now  been  affirmed  oy  the  Court  of  CusUmss  App<^' 

It  is  always  best  to  avoid  confiding  the  interests  of  the  Government  entirely  lo  "jcf 
individual,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  place  this  broad  t^ 
final  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  to  be  exercised  frequently  by  an  A***-- 
ant  Secretary,  without  any  provision  for  a  hearing  of  the  parties  or  any  other  »^ 

§uards.    There  is  another  reason  for  going  back  to  tkie  ola  law  in  that  the  crud'lr 
rawn  House  provision  implies  that  no  protest  can  be  filed  claiming  free  entry.  ^'^' 
only  claiming  a  lower  rate  or  a  less  charge  than  assessed. 

It  is  also  beet  to  eliminate  the  word  *"prote8t."  In  all  the  adminirtnUive  ?ef f*-'"'' 
of  the  present  act  the  word  "protest"  is  not  used,  but  what  is  commonly  calK  * 
protest  is  described  as  a  notice  or  a  notice  of  dissatis&iction.  The  House  bill  bi»  i^ 
in  force  some  of  those  sections  (notablv  subsection  12)  and  it  is  more  orderty  i^* 
consistent  to  describe  the  same  paper  all  through  by  the  same  name. 
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Section  III,  paragraph  N. 

* 

Page  186,  lines  3  to  23: 

After  the  word  ''thereon"  in  line  3,  strike  out  all  down  to  and  including  the  word 
"determination"  in  line  23,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

''Upon  such  protest  and  payment,  the  collector  shall  transmit  to  the  board  for  due> 
assigninent  and  determination  as  provided  by  law  all  such  protests  as  in  his  opinion 
wilTreqiiire  a  separate  trial  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  also  all  protests 
which  he  is  requested  by  a  party  in  interest  to  transmit  to  the  board,  and  shall  retain, 
in  his  office  all  other  such  protests  until  final  decision  is  made  determinative  of  the 
issue  involved;  when  he  shall  take  such  action  thereon  as  is  warranted  b>r  said  final 
decision.  If  either  party  is  dissatisfied  with  his  action  on  the  ground  that  said  decision 
was  not  determinative  of  the  issue,  or  was  improperly  construed  or  applied  by  him,^ 
and  shall  rec^uest  the  collector  to  transmit  the  protest  to  the  board,  it  shall  be  immedi* 
ately  transmitted  to  the  board  for  determination  as  if  the  collector  had  taken  no  action^ 
The  determination  by  the  board  " 

Page  187,  line  6: 

After  the  word ' ' law  "  in  line  6,  add :  "No  fees  or  costs  shall  be  charged  in  connection 
with  any  protest  or  appeal.'* 

This  eliminates  the  fee  of  11  proposed  by  the  House  upon  the  filing  of  a  notice  of 
disBatisfaction,  sometimes  called  a  protest,  against  the  action  of  the  collector  in  assess* 
ing  duties.  As  these  remarks  apply  substantially  to  the  proposed  fee  for  reappraise^ 
ment  appeals  in  paragraph  M,  no  separate  reasons  were  given  under  that  head. 

Under  the  system  of  legislation  that  has  been  in  force  from  time  immemorial,  the- 
plan  is  for  the  collector  to  get  the  money  due  before  releasing  the  merchandiBe  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  Government  entering  into  litigation  to  re<*over 
duties  without  security  for  the  pavment  of  the  judgment.  This  means  that  the 
collector  should  make  sure  to  get  all  the  money  due  die  Government  and,  therefore, 
if  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  any  rate  of  duty,  he  must  take  the  higher  rate  and  let  the  in-t 
justice,  if  any,  be  corrected  by  protest.  Of  course  exact  justice  would  require  that 
the  collector  demand  only  the  proper  and  legal  amount  of  duty  at  the  time  of  importa- 
tion, but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  no  matter  how  carefully  tariff  acts  are- 
drawn,  many  doubts  will  arise  as  to  whether  certain  articles  fall  within  one  class 
or  another  at  different  rates  of  duty;  as  to  the  measurement  or  weight  of  merchandise 
imported;  as  to  articles  on  invoices  which  fail  to  arrive  in  the  United  States;  as  ta 
the  conversion  of  the  currency  of  invoices  into  United  States  money;  as  to  the  identity 
of  American  products  exported  and  returned;  and  manv  other  questions  which  require 
too  much  time  and  investigation  to  be  decided  before  the  delivery  of  the  merchandise. 

It  is,  of  cour8e>  an  injustice  for  the  collector  to  resolve  all  doubts  in  favor  of  the 
Government,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  practical  means  of  protecting^ 
the  revenue. 

But.  in  view  of  the  injustice,  it  should  be  corrected,  where  correction  is  necessary, 
with  the  least  possible  delay  and  annoyance  to  the  parties  who  have  been  compelled 
to  deposit  with  the  collector  a  lai^ger  amount  of  money  than  was  legally  due.  It  ia 
a  narrow  view  to  say  that  when  an  importer  is  overcharged  he  adds  the  overcharge  into 
the  prices  at  which  he  sells  his  goods,  and  when  he  rei*overs  it  from  the  Government 
it  is  clear  gain  to  him,  and  that,  therefore,  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  his  wav.. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  cases  where  he  can  not  do  this  but  must  bear  the  loss  himself, 
and  there  are  cases  where  \ie  sells  his  merchandise  under  an  agreement  to  pass  on  ta 
his  customer  anything  he  may  recover.  In  the  cases  where  the  importer  does  ^t 
the  benefit  it  is  a  mere  incident  of  the  system  and  can  not  be  corrected  by  perpetuating 
the  assessment  of  higher  rates  than  Congress  intended.  That  would  be  to  the  direct 
disadvantage  of  the  consumer,  and  would  mean  the  collection  of  more  duty  than 
Congreas  intended  with  perhaps  less  or  more  revenue  and  less  or  more  protection  than 
CongresB  determined  upon. 

The  customs  administrative  laws  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  real 
intention  of  Congress  in  fixing  rates  of  duty  and  we  must  assume  that  the  decisions  of 
the  board  and  the  courts  wifl  accomplish  that  purpose.  If  they  make  mistakes,  or 
if  the  statute  fails  to  express  the  real  meaning,  Congress  can  correct  it  at  the  next  ses- 
sion, but,  having  established  a  system  of  review  of  collectors'  assessments  and  declared 
that  the  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  it  must  be  assumed  that  that  decision 
is  correct. 

It  often  happens  that  it  is  necessary  for  an  importer  to  make  two  or  three  claims  on 
the  same  article,  referring  to  two  or  three  different  clauses  of  the  act.  If  he  fails  ta 
riaim  the  rate  and  paragraph  afterwards  held  by  the  board  or  court  to  be  correct,  he 
pets  nothing.  The  House  provision  would  require  a  sepafate  protest  for  each  one  of* 
these  claims,  since  each  one  raises  a  separate  ^' issue '^  and  the  bill  proposes  that  each 
protest  must  be  confined  to  a  single  issue.    Under  the  present  practice  the  importer 
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puts  the  alternfttiTe  cUimB  in  one  pfoteBl.  Hie  fee  of  fl  upon  each  sin^  imie  would 
imnge  from  len  thjui  1  per  cent  to  over  100  per  cent  of  the  junonnt  inTolved  wad  vook! 
ftlwa^  opente  agunet  the  smaUer  impoiter  and  in  laTor  of  hie  laoer  oonpctitor. 

It  is  abo  a  nanow  viev  to  aay  that  many  feiroloaBproteBlB  aie  fifed,  becanetiinpoK- 
en  have  not  sofficimt  nndeaCandingol  the  law  to  detennine  what  ia  friTokma.  £vm 
the  Boaid  of  Genenl  Appraiaen  haa  orennled  pfotestB  ae  frivoloua  which  Wve  bem 
Bobaeqoentlj  Buetained  oy  the  cooiIb  on  anpeal. 

^  For  practically  the  eame  iciaaona  there  enoold  be  no  prohibition  of  »ttosney«*  cob- 
tangent  feea  in  theae  caaoa  nnleaa  Congreai  flboold  decide  to  »boIidi  all  cmtiupiit 
feea  in  all  caaea,  and  such  action  never  haa  been  taken  in  the  United  States.  They 
hmve  been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Conit  as  leeal  in  cases  i^ainat  the  United  Statsi. 
(Tftvlor  r.  Hemiss,  110  U.  S.,  42.)  One  kind  oigoods  is  frequently  brou^t  in  by  * 
good  many  different  importers,  sometinieB  in  smul  and  laige  quantities,  and  contm- 
gent  fees  unquestumably  make  it  more  probable  that  all  impcntera  will  get  the  anx 
lesult,  as  a  small  impoiter  could  not  afford  to  pay  out  cash  to  an  attorney,  and  the 
large  importer  could  do  so. 

The  amount  of  litigation  and  the  expense  to  the  Government  has  been  a  good  dai 
exaggerated.  The  number  of  protestB  filed  is  not  a  reliable  indication  d  the  ismor- 
tance  of  the  issues.  Eveary  importation  requires  a  separate  protest^  no  matter  nov 
large  or  smaO,  and  sometimes  one  importation  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  eoods  requm 
two  or  three  {notests.  The  litigation  could  be  made  to  look  very  small  by  a  retura 
to  the  system  in  vogue  some  yean  ago,  where  the  importer  was  penoitted  to  make  o&e 
protest  and  declare  therein  that  he  intended  it  to  apply  to  all  his  future  ohipmenti 
of  the  same  kind  of  goods,  but  it  is  understood  that  customs  officers  object  to  thif 
method  for  clerical  or  accounting  reasons. 

Section  III,  paragraph  O. 

Page  187,  lines  12  to  16: 

After  the  word  ^'pefson,*'  in  line  12,  strike  out  "touching**  down  to  and  including 
the  word  "thereof  in  line  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "regarding any  facts  Aowjl^ 
or  tending  to  show  the  correct  rate  or  amount  of  duty  upon  imported  merchandise.'* 

Pa(^  187,  lines  22  and  23: 

Strike  out  the  words  "valuation  or  classification  of*'  and  insert  in  lieu  tb«T^f 
"rate  or  amount  of  duty  upon."  This  paragraph  is  partly  copied  from  subeection  \u 
of  tbepresent  law.    The  following  are  tne  reasons  for  the  changes  herein  prcp0E«d 

1.  Tne  present  law  and  former  laws  have  authorized  collectors  to  ask  any  penmo  snv 
question  which  the  officer  may  deem  material,  and  the  House  has  repeatea  thut.  Thi« 
language  is  too  broad  and  was  held  by  the  courts  many  years  ago  to  be  limited  to  a 
reasonable  diwretion  (U.  S.  v,  Ddherty,  27  Fed.  Rep.,  730).  lathe  various  reena^t- 
menta  since  that  decision  no  chanse  has  been  made  to  meet  it,  but  it  is  thou^t  xhst 
a  change  should  be  made  now  as  me  presence  of  the  broad  provifion  encouiago  ru.- 
toms  omcerB  to  ask  immaterial  questions  and  compels  the  citizen,  if  he  desires  to  pr^ 
tect  himself,  to  take  the  chance  of  punishment  if  he  refuses  to  answer.  A  ritu^L 
should  not  be  compelled  to  decide  for  himself  what  is  a  material  question  and  take  th** 
responsibility  of  acting  upon  his  own  jud^ent  in  that  respect. 

2.  The  present  law  ana  the  House  provision  are  too  narrow  in  that  they  relate  (iqJ\ 
to  "dutiable  value  or  classification'"  m  one  place  and  "valuation  or  classificatioo "  u 
another  place.  There  are  questions,  such  as  the  dutiable  weight  and  measure,  wbi'k 
are  not  embraced  in  either  one.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  substitute  "rate  or  amouit 
of  duty"  which  will  include  every  possible  question  incident  to  fixing  value,  rate.  «£•! 
total  amount  payable. 

3.  The  House  has  extended  the  power  of  inquiry  to  merchandise  "preATou?l> 


The  rule  of  that  deci&ion  appears  to  make  for  fairness  and  justice  and  avoid  confii  i 
with  the  other  sections  of  tne  bill  fixing  the  finality  of  decisions  as  to  value  and  rat? 
at  certain  periods. 

Section  III,  paragraph  P. 

Pa^e  188,  lines  8  to  14: 

Strike  out  all  of  lines  8  to  14,  inclusive.  The  provision  is  clearly  unconstitutioBil 
as  being  against  the  "due  process  of  law"  provision  in  Amendment  V  and  probabW 
also  by  denying  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  guaranteed  by  Amendment  VI.  As  p^'" 
posed,  this  section  can  be  adequately  enforced  and  the  fines  collected  by  regular 
legal  procedure  in  the  United  States  diMrict  court. 
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Section  III,  paragraph  Q. 

Page  189,  line  13: 

Strike  out  the  words  "or  he." 

The  present  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  publish  such  decisions 
of  the  General  Appraisers  sua  they  may  deem  important.  The  House  bill  by  the 
fdmple  insertion  of  the  words  proposed  to  be  struck  out  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  authority  to  suppress  from  publication  any  decision  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  with  whicn  he  did  not  agree.  If  he  had  been  so  authorized,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have  undoubtedly  suppressed  the  creosote  deciBion 
hereinbefore  referred  to.    The  present  law  is  considered  preferable. 

Section  III,  paragraph  S. 

Page  191,  lines  3  to  10,  inclusive: 

Strike  out  all  of  paragraph  S.  It  is  an  exact  copy  of  subsection  19  of  section  ^8  of 
the  present  law  which  is  kept  in  force  by  paragraph  T  of  Section  IV. 

Section  III,  paragraph  U. 

Page  191,  lines  21  to  25,  inclusive;  page  192,  lines  1  to  7,  inclusive: 

Strike  out  all  of  paragraph  U .  This  paragraph  is  new.  No  such  administrative  pror- 
vision  was  ever  incorporated  in  any  previous  law.  r 

The  summary  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  conveys  the  idea  that  the 
only  person  who  will  be  punished  or  injured  will  be  the  person  abroad,  "consigning  or 
manufacturing  merchanaise  exported  to  the  United  States";  but  paragraph  U  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "while  such  failure  or  refusal  continues  to  exclude 
from  entry  any  and  all  merchandise  sold,  shipped,  consigned,  or  manufactured  by  any 
person,  persons,  corporations,  or  other  bodies  and  imported  into  the  United  States." 

An  importer  in  the  United  States,  who  had  purchased  such  merchandise  and  paid 
for  it,  would  run  the  risk  of  having  it  excluded  from  entry  on  attempting  to  import  it, 
because  the  foreign  shipper,  over  whom  he  has  no  control,  might  fail  or  refuse  to  submit 
hiij  books,  records,  or  accounts  to  the  inspection  of  an  investigating  officer  of  the 
United  States.  He  could  not  land  his  merchandise,  and  would  have  to  send  it  back 
to  the  country  from  whence  it  was  exported.  He  would  have  no  recourse  against  the 
person  from  whom  he  bought  it,  and  would  lose  what  he  had  paid  for  it,  includinj^  the 
freight  here  and  return,  less  what  he  might  receive  for  it  on  its  return.  Moreover,  if  he 
had  sold  such  merchandise  to  merchants  in  this  country  to  be  delivered  by  a  specific 
time,  and  not  being  able  to  deliver  it  according  to  agreement,  he  would  be  liable  to 
them  in  damages.  If  such  a  provision  should  become  a  law,  merchants  would  be 
afraid  to  import,  and  the  effect  would  be  to  counteract  the  reduced  rates. 

The  persons  who  would  do  the  "inspecting"  abroad  would  be  the  special  agents  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  who  are  not  suitable  ofiicers  to  have  such  a  broad  and 
arbitrary  power. 

How  would  our  merchants  or  manufacturers  regard  a  customs  investigating  officer 
from  Germany,  France,  or  any  other  country  visiting  them  and  asking  them  to  submit 
their  books  and  accounts  pertaining  to  the  value  or  classification  of  any  merchandise 
shipped  or  sold  and  exported  into  such  country;  and,  upon  their  failure  or  refusal, 
their  merchandise  should  for  that  reason  be  excluded  from  landing.  It  is  a  poor  rule 
that  does  not  work  both  ways. 

Moreover,  as  this  bill  reduces  tlie  rates  of  duty,  it  is  well  established  that  there  is 
much  less  undervaluation  when  duties  are  low  than  when  high.  Undervaluation  is 
greatly  overestimated.  The  Treasury  Department  made  an  investigation  a  few  years 
ago  as  to  undervaluations  at  the  port  of  I^ew  York,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  did  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  (Gerry  testimony  hearings,  p.  5063.) 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  importer  and  the  appraising  officer  would  come 
nearer  together  than  that. 

The  application  of  this  provision  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  international  compli- 
<ations.  It  would  embarrass  our  exports  and  deprive  us  of  foreign  markest  for  the  sale 
of  our  surplus.  It  would  create  a  spirit  of  hostility.  Experience  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  frauds  on  the  revenue  have  been  perpetratea  through  collusion  with 
rJovornment  officers,  and  this  power  in  the  hands  of  special  agents  would  be  a  great 
tf^ri'.ptation  to  any  dishoncpt  one  to  profit  by  such  power,  and  he  would  know  he  could 
not  bo  extradited  for  an  offense  against  the  customs  laws. 
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,       Section  III,  paragraph  V. 

Pa^e  192,  lines  8  to  21,  inclusive: 

Stnke  out  all  of  paragraph  V: 

This  is  a  new  provision.  It  is  similar  to  paragraph  U,  except  that  it  applies  to  ia- 
porters  and  dealers  in  imported  merchandise  in  the  United  States.  It  is  as  dnrtu* 
and  unfair  as  U.  It  makes  it  possible,  if  a  retail  dealer  in  a  distant  part  of  thisctmnuy 
has  purchased  some  of  the  merchandise  so  imported,  and  a  special  agent  applies-  C» 
him  to  inspect  his  books,  records,  or  accounts  pertaining  to  sucn  merchandise,  and  tt 
fails  or  refuses  to  submit  to  such  inspection,  tnan  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasure'  msy 
exclude  from  entry  any  and  all  merchandise  consigned  or  shipped,  or  inten<ied  fur 
delivery,  to  the  importing  merchant.  The  importer  has  no  control  over  such  deakn. 
Moreover,  it  is  probably  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  Amendments  IV  and  V. 

Should  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  authoritv  under  a  statute  to  exclude  fnnn 
entry  Buy  and  all  merchandise  consigned  or  shipped,  or  intended  for  delivery  to  in 
innocent  importer,  because  some  dealer  in  the  Miadle  West  to  whom  he  sold  merchtt- 
dise  he  had  formerly  imported,  refused  to  submit  his  books,  records,  or  accounts  per- 
taining to  such  merchandise? 

BoS  paragraphs  U  and  V  are  protective  measures,  more  powerful  to  restrain  impff- 
tations  tnan  any  measures  the  protectionists  ever  dared  put  in  the  form  of  law.  Some 
protectionists  have  given  expression  to  the  wish  that  the  Atlantic  was  a  sea  of  fai^ 
that  was  fantastical;  but  this  statute  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a  special  agent  to  make  u 
practically  so,  every  now  and  then. 

Section  III,  paragraph  W. 

Pa^  192,  lines  22  to  24,  inclusive;  page  193,  all;  page  194,  lines  1  to  3,  inclua^^ 

Stnke  out  all  of  paragraph  W.  This  paragraph  does  not  appear  in  the  present  Uv 
nor  in  any  former  law.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  says:  "It  provides  that  t 
register  of  the  purchasing  agents  be  kept  by  the  consuls,  and  that  a  person  to  rep^t-r 
as  such  must  be  shown  to  have  authority  to  do  so/ '  and  "the  purpose  of  this  puasr^pi- 
is  to  secure  proof  that  the  commissions  appearing  on  invoices  are  bona  fide  commt^ 
sions.  Under  the  guise  of  comnussion  an  importer  can  put  a  commiseion  of  5  iwr 
cent  on  the  invoice  and  deduct  it,  and  there  is  no  way  for  tne  Treasury  Departim^n^  t- 
find  out  whether  a  real  commission  was  paid. " 

This  is  all  the  reason  the  committee  gives  for  this  long  paragraph. 

This  subject  of  ascertaining  whether  a  commission  has  oeen  paid  or  not  is  a  funrt:? 
of  the  appraisers,  and  is  as  easily  ascertained  by  them  as  any  other  fact  going  to  tuH*- 
up  market  value.  This  paragraph  ought  to  be  stricken  out.  It  proposes  to  ei^^  '■• 
united  States  consuls  a  power  that  properly  belongs  to  appraisers,  to  be  exi*rri^-: 
summarily  and  without  appeal,  and  with  no  assurance  of  any  uniformity  of  $i'' 
by  the  various  consuls.  It  is  an  unnecessary  interference  with  trade  and  amum-rtt 
between  this  and  foreign  countries.  Merchants  and  importers  ought  to  be  I<^ft  m 
as  to  whether  they  will  employ  resident  purchasing  agents  or  not  and  what  one^  'Vt 
will  employ. 

Section  III,  paragraph  Y. 

Pages  194  to  196: 

Strike  out  all  of  paragraph  Y.  This  paragraph  is  a  reenactment  of  subsertym  ^ 
of  section  28  of  the  present  law,  which  is  retained  in  force  by  paragraph  T  of  Section  W 

Section  III,  paragraph  Z. 

Page  197,  line  4: 

After  the  word  "same,''  in  line  4,  insert  "with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  ceot^c 
per  annum.'' 

Paragraph  Z  is  a  reenactment  of  subsection  23  of  section  28  of  the  present  Uv 

The  result  of  this  proposed  amendment  will  be  to  give  the  proteetanf  intei»^  i 
that  part  of  the  duty  that  has  been  exacted  illegally  and  is  oraered  to  be  refun^i^  . 
Interest  was  paid  by  the  Government  in  such  cases  prior  to  the  pasEoge  of  the  »ii&i".- 
istrative  act  of  June  10,  1890.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Govemxneat  .«ho'iirt 
not  pay  interest  on  money  decided  by  the  courts  to  have  been  illegallv  exarif<l  i*^- 
detained.  It  has  had  the  use  of  it,  and  the  protestant  has  been  illegally  depm<^i  ( 
its  use,  and  his  fortune  and  credit  have  often  been  ruined  and  destrovmi  by  the*»  ill^rJ 
exactions;  and  the  fact  that  no  interest  has  been  paid  has  often  inauced  Go>enic:*-.i 
officials  to  prolong  litigation  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  as  long  aspossihl^  a  pr  :««* 
tion  to  domestic  interests  not  granted  by  Congress  and  embarrassing  to  irapt^'^^ 
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Frequently  protestants  have  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  these  illegal  exactions  and 
pay  interest  thereon. 

The  case  of  United  States  v.  Citroen,  decided  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
February  19, 1912  (223  U.  S., 407),  illustrates  the  hardship  of  the  Government  exacting 
excessive  and  illegal  duties  and  paying  no  interest  thereon  and  compelling  the 
importer  to  sue  to  get  his  money  bacK.  The  merchandise  in  this  case  was  imported 
in  March,  1907,  and  was  appralBed  at  about  $220,000,  and  the  collector  assessea  duty 
ftt  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  About  a  week  after  the  payment  of  the  10  per 
cent  duty  the  collector,  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
demanded  an  additional  duty  of  50  per  cent,  amounting  to  1110,355.  There  was  no 
claim  that  the  importer  haa  done  any  wrong.  The  Government  officials  simply 
changed  their  minds  about  the  rate  of  duty.  The  importer  paid  this  additional  amount 
.April  6,  1907,  under  protest,  and  immediately  brought  suit  to  recover  it  back;  that 
suit  lasted  until  February  19,  1912.  These  duties  so  illegally  exacted,  amounting 
to  1110,355,  were  refunded  to  him  on  April  1,  1912,  the  exact  amount  he  had  paid 
five  years  before.  He  did  not  receive  any  interest,  costs,  or  expenses.  The  Govern- 
ment had  the  use  of  his  $110,355  without  interest  for  nve  years,  which  he  had  to 
borrow  and  pay  interest  for,  amounting  to  between  $25,000  and  $30,000. 

It  is  unfair  and  oppressive  for  the  Government  not  to  pay  interest.  If  it  were 
required,  there  would  be  less  Ulegal  and  excessive  exactions  of  duty  and  lees  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Govemment  in  the  trial  of  customs  caaea  and  lees  protests  and  liti** 
Sation. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  importer  adds  the  excessive  duty  to  the  cost  of  the  goods, 
And  whatever  refund  he  gets  is  clear  gain.  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases.  It  was 
Qot  true  in  the  Citroen  case  cited  above,  for  he  had  sold  the  goods  before  he  knew  the 
excessive  duty  would  be  imposed. 

Moreover,  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govemment  increases  the  cost  of  living  and 
is  a  needless  burden  on  the  consimier,  as  the  importer  is  fighting  his  battle  as  well  aa 
bia  own. 

Section  III,  paragraph  AA. 

Pa^es  197  and  198: 

Stnke  out  all  of  paragraph  AA,  from  and  including  line  17,  on  page  197,  to  and 
including  line  25,  on  page  198,  by  striking  out  all  of  lines  1,  2,  and  3. 

Paragraph  A  A  is  a  reenactment  of  subsection  24  of  section  28  of  the  present  law, 
except  omitting  the  words  "provided  for  in  this  act,*'  at  the  end  of  said  subsection  24 
)f  section  28  of  the  present  law.  The  change  makes  no  change  of  meaning,  and  it  is 
!)roposed  to  continue  the  present  section. 

Section  III,  paragraph  BB. 

Pa^e  198,  lines  4  to  22: 

Stnke  out  all  of  parajgraph  BB.  This  paragraph  is  a  reenactment,  without  change, 
)f  subsection  25  of  section  28  of  the  present  law.  The  present  section  is  continued  by 
>aragraph  T  of  section  IV. 

Section  III,  paragraph  CC. 

Pa^  198,  lines  23  to  25,  inclusive;  page  199,  lines  1  to  3,  inclusive: 

Stnke  out  all  of  paragraph  CC.    Tnis  paragraph  CC  is  a  reenactment  of  subsection 

16  of  section  28  of  tne  present  law.    The  present  section  is  continued  by  paragraph  T 

'f  section   IV. 

Section  III,  paragraph  DD. 

Pa^e  199,  lines  14  to  22,  inclusive: 

Strike  out  all  of  paragraph  DD.  This  paragraph  is  a  reenactment  of  subsection  27 
I  section  28  of  the  present  law.  The  present  section  is  continued  by  paragraph  T 
f  section  IV. 

Section  IV,  paragraph  J,  subsection  7. 

Po^e  212,  lines  15  to  18: 

Strike  out  all  of  paragraph  J,  subsection  7.    This  is  new  le^slation. 

It  is  indirect  subsidv  legislation  and  is  protective.  It  is  m  opposition  to  treaties 
nd  would  no  doubt  fee  found,  on  account  of  treaties,  as  abortive  as  Section  IV, 
Paragraph  J,  subsection  1,  in  the  proposed  bill,  which  is  the  same  as  section  15  in 
he  tanff  act  of  1909.  It  would  provoke  retaliation,  would  not  tend  to  promote 
ompetition  in  foreign  goods,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  cost  of  liv- 
»g  and  lessen  the  revenue  bom  imports. 
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Section  IV,  paragraph  R. 

Pa§e  220,  lines  14  to  26;  page  221,  lines  1  to  13: 

Strike  out  the  whole  of  paragraph  R.    This  paragraph  is  new  legislation. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  tnis  paragraph  is  thoroughly  piotectm. 
It  applies  only  to  articles  "of  a  cIms  or  kind  made  or  produced  in  the  United  Stale*." 
Paragra|)h  I,  Section  III,  requires  ad  valorem  duties  to  be  asseseed  on  the  valoe  ic 
the  foreign  country  lor  home  consumj^tion  there.  It  also  provides  a  penal  durr 
wherever  the  entry  states  any  lower  price.  This  dumping  diity  would  be  an  addi- 
tional penal  duty  on  every  advanced  mvoice. 

The  present  law,  section  7  and  the  said  Paragraph  I,  gives  an  importer  the  ri^/ 
at  the  time  of  making  an  entry  of  such  merchandise  to  raise  the  value  to  the  actitil 
market  value  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  "^tatw 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the  same  has  been  imporwl. 
and  if  he  does  that,  he  does  not  incur  &e  penal  duty.  If  he  fails  to  do  it,  be  6)9 
have  to  pay  the  penal  duty,  but  in  either  case  he  would  have  this  penalty  pf  a  ^.♦ 
cial  or  ''dumping"  duty  imposed.  This  dumping  duty  also  applies  to  goods  nil]w* 
to  specific  as  well  as  ad  valorem  rates. 

As  extremely  penal  as  the  provision  under  the  present  law  is,  the  proposed  special- 
duty  or  "dumping"  duty  paragraph  would  douole  or  treble  the  auty  as  U)  minv 
articles.  Take,  for  instance,  paragraph  104,  Section  I  of  H.  R.  3321.  Pig  iron  tf 
dutiable  at  8  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  importer  enters  a  certain  number  of  tP?j 
valued  at  $100.  The  appraiser  values  it  at  $120,  an  advance  of  20  per  cent.  The  dun 
at  the  entered  value  would  be  $8;  at  the  increased  value  it  would  be  $9.60.  Addi- 
tional duty  under  Paragraph  I,  Section  III,  at  20  per  cent  (1  per  cent  of  the  t'taJ 
appraised  value  thereof  for  each  1  per  cent  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  it* 
value  declared  in  the  entry),  would  amount  to  $24;  and  then  this  "dumping dot} 
which  applies  because  the  selling  price  for  export  is  less  than  the  fair  market  vah.' 
for  home  consumption  (15  per  cent  ad  valorem).  So,  with  the  duty  on  the  incnaff^ 
value,  plus  the  aaditional  auty  under  Paragraph  I,  plus  the  special  duty  (or  duinpii< 
duty),  the  total  levied  on  this  $120  worth  of  pig  iron,  as  appraised,  would  be  $31  «> 
or  43  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  8  per  cent.  If,  in  the  same  circumslanccs,  ^^ 
importer  added  the  20  per  cent  to  the  value  on  entry,  the  total  duty  would  be  U*  'A 
plus  $18,  or  23  per  cent  ad  valorem*  instead  of  8  per  cent. 

The  selling  price  to  the  importer  is  very  frequentlv  lower  than  the  fair  market  val'i<? 
of  the  article  when  sold  for  home  consumption,  so  that  this  clause  means  a  quite  pfz- 
eral  increase  in  many  of  the  rates  in  the  several  schedules,  with  corresponding  incrca.^ 
of  protection  and  cost  of  living. 

It  is  also  objectionable  because  it  would  make  it  necessary  to  appxaise  all  f^'^ 
subject  to  specific  rates  (equal  to  not  over  50  per  cent  ad  valorem),  as  well  a«  ih^* 
dutiable  ad  valorem,  thus  adding  a  heavy  burden  to  the  appraising  officers,  and  d^tnc 
away  with  all  advantage  derivea  from  specific  rates,  except  where  such  rates  cx(^"^ 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  even  there  the  values  would  have  to  be  conffldewi " 
every  case,  to  see  whether  the  rate  was  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Another  consequence  would  be  the  assessment  of  this  additional  duty  on  tU  z^^^ 
subject  to  internal-revenue  taxes  in  foreign  countries. 

Such  taxes  are  not  imposed  upon  such  articles  when  exported,  so  the  export  I'''" 
on  such  articles  is  less  than  "when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  usual  and  MJ- 
nary  course  in  the  country  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,**  but  such  ari' V 
when  imported  here  would  be  liable  to  said  dumping  or  special  duty  equal  u>  -• 
foreign  internal  tax  up  to  15  per  cent,  which  would  be  the  difference  betfrfen  aa-  • 
export  price  and  the  value  thereof  for  home  consumption. 

Section  IV,  paragraph  — . 

Paragraph  221: 

After  line  22  insert  a  new  paragraph  as  follows,  with  an  appropriate  letter: 

"That  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  shall  have  concurreBt  jlt.*- 
diction  with  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  in  all  matters  within  the  juriedictico  ;< 
said  last-named  court,  but  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  after  the  paaaagc  q<  thb  >  • 
unless  the  amount  in  controversy,  either  in  the  case  appealed  or  in  pending  »^** 
Involving  the  same  issue,  shall  exceed  $100.*' 

The  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  by  the  Pla^Tie-Aldrich  A* " 
1909  was  a  Republican  Party  measure.    It  was  based  upon  the  criticism  oi  the  i»-r-*' 
Federal  judiciary  as  being  too  favorable  to  importers  and  as  having  emafirnia<t>^  -* 
Dingley  Tariff  Act  of  1897;  also  upon  the  argument  that  judges  deciding  cvstcom  **"" 
should  have  special  experience  on  account  of  the  alleged  complexity  or  techw«:j 
of  the  questions  raised.    Judges  should  not  decide  cases  from  tneir  own  pf«cv>S)X->  *' 
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notions,  but  from  the  fBcta  as  presented  by  the  evidence  and  from  the  law  as  known 
to  them  and  as  found  in  the  authorities.  The  attorneys  on  both  sides  of  these  cases 
are  specialists.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  who  decide  the  case  in  the  first 
instance,  are  specialists,  which  is  eminently  proper  in  view  of  the  mass  of  detail  re- 
Quired  to  be  handled  by  .the  methods  of  procedure,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
tneir  decision  may  be  corrected  on  appeal,  but  the  court  of  last  resort  should  not  be 
limited  to  a  narrow  jurisdiction.  Unaer  the  present  law  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 
is  the  court  of  last  resort  according  to  the  reading  of  the  statute  creating  it,  and  if. 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  right  to  review  any  decision  oi 
rhe  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  it  has  up  to  this  time  declined  to  exercise  the  right. 

The  ('ourt  of  Customs  Appeals  sits  only  in  Washington,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  litigants 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  or  in  Porto  Rico,  or  even  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  to  require  them 
to  journey  to  Washmgton  at  an  expense  amounting  to  perhaps  more  than  the  amount 
in  controversy,  or  otherwise  submit  their  cases  without  argument.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  right  for  the  citizen  to  have  a  court  in  his  own  neighborhood.  The  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  holds  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Court  of 
CuBtoms  Appeals  is  permitted  bylaw  to  do  so,  but  in  the  three  and  one-half  years  of  its 
existence  has  held  onlv  one  session  outside  of  Washington. 

It  is  questionable  whe'ther  the  court  should  not  be  entirely  abolished,  but  as  it  may 
be  desirable  to  have  opportimity  for  more  extended  debate  of  this  question  than  u 
reasonably  fair  at  a  special  session,  it  is  here  proposed  to  take  similar  action  to  that 
taken  with  regard  to  tne  Court  of  Claims  (see  24  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  505,  sec.  2),  namely, 
to  ^ve  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  regular  United  States  circuit  courts  of  appeals  in  the 
various  circuits.  There  should  be  at  least  as  much  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  these 
courts  as  in  those  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  and  another  consequence  of  this 
amendment  will  be  that  cases  may  reach  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiut  where  that 
court  desires  to  grant  a  writ,  or  where  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  certifies  the  question. 

These  customs  cases  occasionally  involve  questions  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  other  matters  which  the 
Sunreme  Coiut  should  have  the  right  to  pass  upon. 

it  is  also  proposed  to  Hmit  appeals  to  issues  involving  over  $100.  It  is  believed  that 
this  will  cut  on  a  considerable  number  of  trivial  appeals  and,  in  a  case  involving  less 
than  $100,  all  parties  should  be  satisfied  with  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers.  It  is  not  necessary  under  the  proposed  amendment  that  one  particular 
case  should  involve  over  $100,  but  the  case  will  be  appealable  if  all  x>ending  cases  on 
the  same  issue  amount  to  more  than  that  sum. 

Section  IV,  paragraph  T. 

Page  221,  line  23: 

After  the  letter  T,  in  line  23,  insert,  '*That  sections  2731  and  2938  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  are  hereby  repealed,  and  sections  2536,  2538,  and  2615  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
are  hereby  repealed  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  assistant  appraisers. 

Page  222,  line  6: 

After  the  word  *'viz:"  in  line  6,  insert  "subsections  1,  4,  19,  and  22  of  section  28, 
Also." 

The  reABons  for  this  have  already  been  given. 


ITALIAN  CHAMBEB  OF  COMHSBGB  IN  NEW  TOBK.  BT  LXnOI  80LABX, 

PBB8IDBNT. 

New  Yokk,  May  5, 1913, 

Sir:  The  respectful  intention  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  in  addressing  you  is  to  submit  some  considerations  with 
regard  to  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  application 
of  the  proposed  new  tariff  under  administrative  provisions,  Sections 
III  and  IV. 

Since  the  reductions  of  the  tariff  schedules  are  intended  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  is  only  too  natural 
that  the  administrative  features  accompanying  the  enactment  of 
the  tarifT  should  not  offset  any  of  the  advantages  assured  by  such  re- 
ductions and  burden  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
the  importing  business  with  unnecessary  hardships.     The  fact  that 
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under  the  new  tariff  many  rates  of  duty,  especially  on  food  product?, 
have  been  changed  from  a  specific  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  makes  thf 
application  of  the  whole  Section  III,  or  administrative  provisions,  the 
more  onerous  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  market  values, 
on  which  duty  is  assessed,  a  difficulty  which  even  tne  experts  are  in 
many  cases  practically  unable  to  overcome.  This  will  lead  to  a 
number  of  controversies,  and  the  importer,  however  honest,  mav  be 
penalized,  without  fault  of  his  own,  many  times  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  in  the  tariff  schedules. 

We  shall  endeavor,  therefore,  to  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  para- 
graphs to  which  the  entire  trade  takes  exception. 

Section  III,  paragraph  B. — ^This  paragraph  provides  that  the  con- 
signee of  merchandise  unported  into  the  United  Stat<?s  is  the  pers^^n 
to  whom  the  same  is  consigned,  or  the  holder  of  the  bill  of  fading, 
and  provides,  further,  that  ^'brin^g  or  causing  merchandise  to  w 
brought  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  shall  b^ 
construed  to  be  an  attempt  to  enter  or  introduce  the  same  into  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States."  However,  it  must  be  home  in 
mind  that  the  following  paragraphs,  and  particularly  paragraphs  G.  H. 
I,  and  P,  make  the  consignee  subject  to  penalties  for  unlawful  acts  in 
attempting  to  enter  or  introduce  merchandise  into  the  United  Stat4*s 
by  means  of  false  declarations  of  value,  etc.  Therefore,  if  an  attempt 
were  made  by  the  exporter  or  shipper  abroad,  over  whom  the  con- 
signee has  no  control  whatever,  to  unlawfully  attempt  to  enter  or 
introduce  merchandise  info  the  United  States,  the  consignee  would 
be  penalized  even  when  he  has  done  nothing  to  participate  in  suck 
unlawful  action. 

The  last  part  of  paragraph  B  would  also  wrongly  consider  as  mer- 
chandise to  be  entered  or  introduced  into  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  all  goods  which  are  brought  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States,  viz,  to  any  American  port,  for  the  purpose  of  ship- 
ping same  to  some  other  country,  while  this  merchandise  has  nothinj: 
to  do  with  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

This  chamber  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  either  paragraph 
B  be  amended  so  as  to  consider  as  consignee  the  party  who  has  gooe 
through  all  necessary  formalities  and  attempted  to  take  delivery  of 
the  goods,  and  that  the  penalties  contemplated  in  other  paragraphs 
of  this  section  should  apply  to  the  consignee  or  the  importer  onlr 
when  the  said  consignee  or  importer  has  actuaUy  participated  in 
the  violation  of  the  law. 

Section  III,  paragraph  I, — ^This  paragraph  provides  an  additional 
duty  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  for  each  1  per  cent  that 
such  appraised  value  exc3eds  tne  value  declared  in  the  entry. 

You  will  at  once  admit  that  the  margin  of  1  per  cent  between  the 
declaration  of  value  made  by  the  importer  in  the  entry  and  ih* 
value  assessed  by  the  appraiser  is  too  narrow,  as  the  smallest  flucto- 
ation  in  the  market,  or  in  the  source  of  information,  may  easily  caow 
such  variation,  and,  therefore,  the  penalty  (which  is  a  very  onerous 
one)  would  practically  be  applied  to  all  importations. 

This  chamber,  therefore,  recommends  tnat  paragraph  I,  Section 
III,  be  so  amended  that  no  fine  should  be  imposed  when  the  vari*- 
tion  between  the  declaration  made  by  the  importer  and  the  valuation 
set  by  the  appraiser  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 
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Section  111,  faragraph  N, — ^This  paragraph  provides  that  a  fes  of  $1 
;hall  be  deposited  wita  the  collector  of  customs  with  respect  to  each 
)rote8t,  and  that  a  separate  protest  be  filed  and  fee  paid  on  each 
iifferent  issue,  even  when  all  the  issues  refer  to  the  same  case.  This, 
n  our  minds,  is  a  verv  onerous  condition,  and  we  fail  to  see  any 
esult  therefrom  but  the  increasing  of  hardships  to  importers  with- 
)ut  any  material  or  moral  benefit  to  the  revenue.  Tnis  chamber, 
herefore,  recommends  that  the  clause  providing  for  such  fee  be 
mtirely  eliminated. 

Section  111.  paragraph  0. — ^This  paragraph  compels  the  importer 
,o  produce  all  papers,  not  only  with  regard  to  merchandise  under 
consideration,  but  also  concemmg  merchandise  previously  imported, 
n  order  that  the  appraising  officer  may  establish  a  value  on  which 
;o  assess  duty. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  a  sure  way,  in  most  cases,  to  establish 
;he  value.  Conditions  may  have  changed  entirely  since  goods  were 
;)reviou8ly  imported,  and  in  such  cases  the  importer  declarmg  a  lower 
ealue,  although  the  real  one,  may  be  penalized  as  guilty  of  mtent  to 
lefraud,  or  he  is  compelled  to  go  to  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense  to 
^tablish  his  innocence. 

This  chamber,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  portion  of  paragraph 
p  requiring  production  of  papers  relating  to  previous  importations, 
in  order  to  ascertain  present  market  value,  be  eliminated. 

Section  111,  paragraph  P. — ^This  paragraph  imposes  a  penalty  of 
t20  to  S500  upon  any  person  refusing  to  answer  any  question  that 
tnav  be  asked  by  the  collector  or  appraiser. 

While  no.  honest  importer  desires  to  refuse  information  to  the 
proper  authorities,  yet  tnere  are  circmnstances  when  certain  inquiries 
would  amount  to  a  probe  into  his  affairs,  possibly  without  any  prac- 
tical result  to  the  inquirer.  You  certainly  know  that  there  are  many 
secrets,  even  in  honest  trade,  constituting  its  essential  foundation, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  more  than  one  instance  the  importer 
may  feel  justified  in  declining  to  answer,  where,  for  instance,  it  may 
disclose  business  secrets  which  are  possibly  the  basis  of  his  success. 
This  contention  is  too  obvious  to  need  further  illustration;  therefore 
we  will  simply  call  your  attention  to  the  injustice  which  may  result 
from  such  sunamary  action  as  provided  in  this  paragraph. 

This  chamber,  therefore,  would  recommend  that  paragraph  P, 
Section  III,  be  amended  so  as  to  eliminate  such  penaltv,  or  give  the 
importer  a  chance  to  offer  his  reasons,  or  prove  his  right,  if  any,  for 
refusing  to  give  an  answer,  before  he  is  summarily  penalized  by  an 
administrative  ofi^er. 

Section  7/7,  paragraphs  U  and  V, — ^These  paragraphs  impose  also 
penalties  in  case  of  refusal  by  the  shipper  abroad  or  tne  importer  here 
to  show  books,  papers,  etc.,  as  may  oe  required. 

It  is  not  the  mtention  of  this  chamber  to  take  up  the  question  of 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  persons  resid- 
ing abroad.  What  we  want  to  say  is  that  the  same  reasons,  as  set 
forth  above  in  the  case  of  an  exporter  or  importer  refusing  to  answer 
any  question  he  may  be  asked,  should  also  apply  in  this  case,  partic- 
ularly as  books  and  papers  contain  valuable  trade  secrets  which 
often  have  nothing  to  do  with  questions  relating  to  customs,  and  the 
^'xporter  and  the  importer,  before  being  penalized,  should  be  given  a 
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chance  to  have  their  reasons  or  rights  passed  upon  by  a  constituted 
authority. 

The  penalty,  also,  is  absolutely  out  of  proportion,  as  in  this  case  it 
excludes  the  merchant  from  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and  any  further  merchandise  shipped  by  or  sent  to  him  is  denied 
admittance  to  the  United  States  m  future.  You  certainly  under- 
stand what  a  tremendous  bearing  such  a  penalty  would  have  on  the 
business  of  a  merchant,  who  has  possibly  spent  all  his  life,  and  his: 
resources,  to  establish  a  trade  in  this  country,  simply  because  he 
may  have  good  reasons  for  and  feels  riffht  in  not  disclosing  his  trade 
secrets  to  an  administrative  oflBcer  of  me  United  States. 

This  penalty  would  also  result  often  in  killing  the  trade  of  the 
honest  unporter  here,  who,  while  not  exercising  any  control  over 
conditions  abroad,  would  find  his  source  of  supply  cut  off  in  case  the 
United.  States  authorities  take  such  action  against  his  seller  at  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  goods  which  he  imports.  In  a  few  words. 
the  importer  here  would  again  be  penalized,  and  in  this  instance  in  a 
very  ruinous  manner,  for  something  which  he  has  not  done  and  could 
not  prevent  others  from  doing. 

This  chamber,  therefore,  respectfully  recommends  that  in  this 
case  also  the  exporter  or  the  importer  should  not  be  penalized,  or  be 
given  a  chance  to  state  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  produce  certain 
Books,  or  certain  papers,  and  to  have  a  competent  authority  pass  on 
his  rights  or  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Section  III,  paryigraph  H^.— This  paragraph  provides  that  in  order 
to  obtain  exemption  of  duty  on  amounts  represented  by  commissionf. 
commissionaires  or  purchasing  agents  shall  register  at  the  consulate 
of  the  United  States  of  their  district,  stating  percentages  regularfr 
chained  by  them  as  conmiission,  and  that  no  exemption  of  duty  on 
commission  will  be  allowed  unless  purchases  are  made  through  surh 
commissionaires  or  purchasing  agents. 

Again  we  repeat  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  .go  into  the  matt<*r 
of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States  over  persons  residing 
abroad.  We  simply  wish  to  state  that  the  ruling  contained  in  thi 
paragraph  would  tend  to  hand  over  the  export  trade  from  ant 
country  to  the  United  States  to  a  limited  number  of  purchasnur 
agents  abroad.  The  importer  here  would  be  prevented  from  p«r 
chasing  through  any  other  channel  abroad,  as  opportunity  miffht 
afford,  and  could  not  take  advantage  of  sales  effected  through  other 
agents  who,  having  not  expected  to  deal  with  an  importer  of  thfc* 
country,  did  not  register  at  the  United  States  consulate,  Thi? 
would  therefore  compel  the  importer  here  to  hitnd  over  his  p«r 
chasing  business  to  a  few  persons  and  neglect  other  opportuniti*^  '^f 
making  his  purchases  through  any  other  honest  channel,  or  ei«» 
up  the  right  to  exemption  of  the  purchasing  commission  from  duty 

This  chamber  therefore  would  recommend  that  such  requirement 
of  registration  of  purchasing  agents  at  the  United  States  consulatr 
be  abandoned.  However,  u  it  is  deemed  opportune  to  devise  anT 
means  by  which  only  a  legitimate  percentage  be  exempted  from  duty 
as  commission,  this  chamber  would  recommend  that  a  scale  of  ix^nj- 
missions,  based  on  the  customs  of  the  markets  within  the  district  c»»> 
ered  by  each  United  States  consulate,  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  sti<  h 
exemption. 
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Section  IV,  varagraph  R,  or,  ^^  dumping  duty.^' — This  paragrai>h 
provides  that  "if  tne  export  or  actual  selling  price  to  an  importer  in 
the  United  States,  or  the  price  at  which  sucn  goods  are  consigned,  is 
ess  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  same  article  when  sold  for 
lome  consumption  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  in  the  country 
whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  its  exportation 
:o  the  Umted  States''  there  shall  be  levied  an  additional  duty  equal 
^0  the  difference  between  the  export  price  and  market  value. 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  especially  if  connected  with 
:)ara<jraph  I  of  Section  III,  are  possibly  the  most  burdensome  of  all,, 
lud  its  enactment  would  tend  not  only  to  destroy  all  the  benefits 
jxpected  from  the  reduction  of  the  tarm  on  many  articles  on  which 
luty  is  assessed  ad  valorem,  but  would  also  penalize  the  importer 
or  having  done  what  is  a  regular  operation  of  all  the  trade,  viz, 
buying  a  supply  where  and  when  it  is  found  most  convenient.  Be- 
aded, as  it  nas  been  observed  by  another  bodv  of  merchants,  if  the 
,'oo(ls  are  found  to  be  below  the  market  value  (even  where  the  under- 
raluation  is  unintentional)  a  duty  equal  to  the  full  undervaluation,. 
\\)  to  15  per  cent,  would  be  assessed  in  addition  to  the  penal  duties 
)rovided  tor  by  paragraph  I,  Section  III.  This  additional  duty  would 
)e  assessed  even  though  the  importer  hunself  adds  on  entry,  for  the 
«rording  of  the  provision  makes  it  operative  regardless  of  whether  the 
mporter  adds  or  not.  In  fact,  once  an  importer  has  added  on  entry 
0  make  market  value,  he  himself  puts  the  *' dumping  clause*'  into 
)peration  by  admitting  that  the  goods  were  bought  or  consigned 
*below  the  market  price."  This  would  amount  to  imposing  a  penalty 
jpoti  the  importer  even  where  the  importer  himself  adds  on  the  entry. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  to  demonstrate  that  goods  imported 
uto  the  United  States  under  these  circumstances  would  cost  more 
mder  the  proposed  new  tariff  than  they  cost  now,  and  the  purpose  of 
ihe  revision  of  tariff  would  therefore  be  defeated  for  all  the  articles 
hat  are  assessed  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

This  chamber  therefore  reapectfully  recommends  that  paragraph 
i  of  Section  IV  be  entirely  eliminatea. 

Conclusion, — The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
lopes  that  the  amendments  above  respectfully  suggested  be  incor- 
)orated  in  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  proposed  new  tariff, 
lowever,  should  the  Congress  decide  to  leave  such  amendments  in 
ibcvance,  the  chamber  would  suggest  the  following: 

That  Section  III  be  eliminated  entirely  from  the  bill  ^'thereby 
)ermitting  the  present  provisions  to  remain  in  force  for  the  time 
>eing,  and  that  there  be  created  a  committee  representative  of  the 
Va3''8  and  Means  Committee,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  customs 
erx'^ice,  and  the  factors  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  customs 
idministrative  provisions,  which  committee  should  make  a  careful 
tnd  complete  analysis  and  revision  of  the  administrative  regulations 
md  should  report  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  ample  time 
or  consideration  thereof  and  action  thereon  by  your  committee  .and 
»y  Congress  at  the  regular  session  convening  m  December  next." 

This  chamber  sincerely  hopes  that  its  respectful  suggestions  will 
>e  favorably  considered,  and  offers  its  thanks  in  advance. 
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B.  H.  VAN  mOSN  ft  CO.,  NEW  TOBX,  N.  T. 

COMMENTS  UPON  THE  REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  TAFT's  '^COMMnTEE  OF 
inquiry/'  COMPOSED  OF  WINFRED  T.  DENISON,  WILLIAM  LOEB,  «.. 
AND  FELIX  FRANKFURTER. 

New  York,  Aprily  191S. 

Mr.  Denison  is  a  lawyer  and  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Loeb  is  collector  of  customs,  and  Mr.  Frankfurter  is  a  lawyer.  Xot 
one  of  the  three  members  had  any  special  knowledge  about  the  ^'en- 
eral  business  of  importing  goods.  Yet  they  were  appointed  as  expertr 
Their  entire  report  shows  now  unfit  they  were  to  be  so  considered. 

ITiey  had  arrived  at  their  conclusions  long  before  they  were  placed 
on  this  committee,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  prove 
those  conclusions.     It  was  a  packed  committee. 

Ever  since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Loeb  as  collector  and  Mr.  Birii 
as  appraiser  those  gentlemen  and  their  subordinates,  acting  under  tlu- 
instructions  or  with  the  consent  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  tne  Trpa«»urT 
Curtis,  and  with  the  support  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wemple 
and  those  under  him,  have  been  working  and  conspiring  together  to 
disparage,  belittle,  and  bruig  into  contempt  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers.  The  purpose  of  such  conspiracy  was  to  eliminaU*  thai 
board  and  obtain  lor  the  Treasury  Department  and  themselves  sImk 
lute  and  dictatorial  powers.  Importers  would  then  be  helpless,  at  tlu 
mercy  of  irresponsible  officials,  and  forced  to  accept,  without  protect, 
any  demands,  however  unreasonable  or  outrageous,  made  upon  them 
by  the  collector,  the  appraiser,  and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

What  was  there  in  the  nature  of  this  inquiry  to  demand  '^private ' 
hearings  and  to  make  public  hearings  "inadvisable*'?  Nothing:, 
except  that  the  whole  inquiry  was  a  farce  and  publicity  was  nc* 
desired. 

What  witnesses  were  examined  ? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Assistant  Secretary  Curtis,  offiria!- 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  officials  of  the  collector's  department. 
Assistant  Attorney  Generals,  special  attorneys  in  the  Custom> 
Division. 

The  very  men  who  had  obtained  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee, for  their  own  ulterior  purposes,  are  paraded,  forsooth.  *■• 
witnesses.  • 

Besides  the  above  so-caUed  witnesses,  the  report  states  that  t<stH 
mony  was  obtained  from  '*the  leading  customs  attorneys,  certain  ••' 
the  importers,  certain  of  the  customs  brokers,''  and  such  **indiTiduat 
as  were  interested  to  respond  to  a  general  public  call.'*  Who  were  ihi 
leading  customs  attorneys?  What  importers?  Wliich  ca^tom* 
brokers  ?  Was  there  a  single  one  of  the  witnesses  from  the  cla>-> 
named  who  was  not  known  to  favor  the  wishes  of  Messrs.  Curtb.  Lch^^- 
and  Denison,  and  to  be  prepared  to  testify  accordinglv  ? 

When,  where,  and  how  was  there  any  "general  pul>!ic  call*'  wh^i 
would  enable  importers  and  others  to  appear  as  witnesses? 

Why  should  not  the  testimony  of  the  judges  of  the  Customs  Con:' 
of  Appeals,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  t: » 
so-called  witnesses  above  mentioned  be  appended  to  this  report  \ 

Was  there  any  copy  attached  to  the  report  of  the  ^'Studr  madt'  b^ 
Mr.  N.I.  Stone '^? 
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Of  course  the  Denison  committee  had  the  benefit  of  the  report 
of  the  examination  of  the  Wakefield  commission.  The  **  com- 
mittee'* and  the  **  commission ''  were  appointed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, viz,  to  make  reports  which  would  be  favorable  to  the  con- 
clusions already  reached  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Assistant 
Secretary  Curtis,  all  the  Assistant  Attorneys  General  connected  with 
the  customs  departments,  the  late  Appraiser  Bird,  and  Collector 
Loeb.  The  whole  business  of.  the  two  committees  was,  as  before 
stated,  a  conspiracy  to  bring  about  an  irresponsible  dictatorship, 
and  to  bamboozle  and  deceive  the  incoming  administration. 

The  report  says:  *^ While  the  general  appraisers  themselves  have 
not  advanced  any  formal  complaints  to  your  committee,,  it  is  evi- 
dent to  us  that  tney  are  not  content  with  the  situation  of  the  board. 
They  feel  a  lack  oi  dignity  in  its  position,  a  confusion  in  its  func- 
tions, and  a  discontent  with  its  relations  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.'*  The  general  appraisers  might  well  feel  **a  lack  of 
dignity  in  its  position,*'  when  the  appraiser,  the  collector  of  the 
port,  and  the  Assistant  Attorneys  General  tr^t  the  decisions  of 
the  board  with  contempt,  and,  m  all  sorts  of  cunning  and  petti- 
fogging ways,  attempt  to  nullify  those  decisions.  The  Denison 
report  says:  **The  decision  of  the  three  (general  appraisers)  ia 
final."  The  law  says  it  shall  be  final,  but  if  a  decision  of  the  board 
does  not  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  collector  and  the  other  officials 
named,  they  cunningly  fmd  some  means  to  reopen  the  questions 
supposed  to  have  been  finally  decided,  and  force  the  importer  to 
fignt  them  over  again,  putting  him  also  to  great  expense. 

In  the  matter  of  appraisals  the  report  says  that  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  dissatisfied.  Of  course  they  are  dissatisfied,  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned,  viz,  that  they  want  no  Board  of  General  Apprais- 
ers, or  anybody  else,  to  stand  between  them  and  the  importers  in 
cases  of  unfair  appraisals,  unjust  constructions  of  the  law,  and  the 
many  petty  tyrannies  to  which  importers  are  constantly  subjected 
by  these  Treasury  ofiicials,  who  treat  them  all  as  dishonest. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say,  ''The  importers,  customs  brokers,  and 
customs  attorneys  have  not  indicated  any  criticism  though  the  anom- 
alous status  of  the  board  necessarily  affects  its  pubhc  standing." 
Have  those  important  classes  been  asked  to  express  any  opinion  on 
the  subject  ?  The  Denison  committee  did  not  dare  to  call  for  such 
jninions.  They  knew  in  advance  that  practically  every  one  of  the 
importers,  customs  brokers,  and  customs  attorneys"  would  have 
jxpressed  satisfaction  with  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and 
would  have  added  angry  denunciation  of  the  officials  connected 
•vith  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and  Justice  who  had  so  unfairly 
attacked  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

The  report  states  that  during  tne  last  four  years  there  were  in- 
I'olved  in  undervaluations  over ''300  importers,"  and  that  over  "four 
millions  of  dollars"  were  recovered  from  them.  Where  is  the  list  of 
these  importers?  How  many  of  them  were  men  of  good  character 
ind  credit  in  the  city  of  New  York  ?  How  many  of  tnose  importers 
jrere  practically  blackmailed  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
'tightened  into  payments  of  money  which  never  could  have  been 
'ecovered  by  due  process  of  law?    How  much  of  the  four  millions 
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.  bc;une<i  b^  eompoiindiii^  of  felonies,  allowing  criminab  to  go 
iiipu£tis^i»u  upoa  pajmeiits  of  money?  How  mudi  of  the  boasted 
.nvnMb«>«i  n^veaue  of  tke  port  under  Mr.  Loeb's  administration  wis 
'C.>   .'bcjiine^i  ' 

"!nf  T^p^jir.  sikvv  •'  The  scrrice  has,  we  believe,  been  put  on  an  honest 

*>ttE^i^^.       Has-  aiimiui  oi&tare  been  changed  by  the  Denison  com- 

au'  -et* '     J"*^  ir  r^tillT  suppose  there  will  ever  be  a  time  when  under- 

>ui.  vi.biic  S4fiCT:uia&  win  be  prool  ^aiost  bribery  by  dishonest  im- 

"•^r  '>ais*'a  iifport  is  angrQy  resaited  by  the  general  body  *«f 
•j*.»«  f^t  r^  ^  a  mean,  covert,  and  unjustifiable  attack  upon  the  Boari 
i   3tratr^  appraisers. 


"lUCVPrn  OF  '' protection"  in  the  FRAJOKG  of  the  ADMINI8TRATITE 
SECTIONS   OF  THE   FB0F06KD  NEW  TARIFF   LAW. 

New  York,  April  H^  1913. 
Mr.  Underwood)  in  introducing  the  new  tariff  bill,  said: 

The  American  manufacturer  must  meet  lionest  competition  *  •  *  wfaea  h^ 
S^xs  at  home  to  control  his  market  he  is  foiisiiig  the  way  in  the  economic  de^vk  v- 
ment  of  his  business  to  extend  his  trade  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  fuiup* 
growth  of  our  great  industries  lies  beyond  the 


President  Wilson,  in  his  personally  delivered  message,  said : 

We  must  build  up  trade,  especially  forei^  trade.    We  need  the  outlet  and  tfa^ 
eoiaiged  field  of  energy  more  than  we  ever  did  before. 

Are  American  manufacturers  to  be  ''protected"  in  their  fight  to 
market  their  goods  '' beyond  the  seas"  while  cunning  discrimination 
is  used  against  American  importers  and  foreign  exporters  to  prevr  d* 
the  extension  of  their  trade  m  this  country? 

When  President  Wilson  said,  "We  must  build  up  *  ♦  ♦  for- 
eign trade,"  did  he  mean  that  we  wanted  only  an  "outlet"  and  wen* 
hostile  to  foreigners  seeking  business  here  ? 

If,  in  seeking  foreign  markets,  American  manufacturers  shooid 
be  met  by  such  crude,  oppressive,  and  tyrannical  demands  as  app*^^ 
in  the  administrative  sections  of  the  Underwood  bill,  there  would  Ir 
a  howl  of  execration  and  angry  denunciation  in  this  country  whici 
would  probably  be  considered  as  quite  justified  by  President  WiUon 
and  Mr.  Underwood's  committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  hostile  and  unjustly  discriminatisr 
provisions  against  foreigners  can  be  found  in  the  customs  laws  ^f 
any  other  country  on  earth.     They  would  be  considered  unciriliz^i 
uneconomic,   and  disgracefully  mean  anywhere  except  apparrntlj 
in  this  free  Republic. 

Here,  then,  is  *' protection"  masquerading  in  a  new  disguise 
Every  facility  must  be  provided  for  American  manufacturers  to 
extend  their  business  into  foreign  countries,  but,  by  an  administn- 
trative  act  of  their  own  dictation,  those  manufacturers  will  be  abl» . 
as  never  before,  to  harass,  hamper,  and  burden  American  import*:* 
and  foreign  exporters. 

The  New  York  customhouse  during  the  whole  of  the  Taft  admin- 
istration  was  practically  controlled  by  the  interests  most  wf^T 
favored  and  coddled  under  the  prefient  tariff  law.    The  AmerH*= 
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Protective  Tariff  League,  headed  by  its  secretary,  the  unspeakable 
Wilbur  F.  Wakeman,  exercised  a  most  sinister  influence  during  the 
entire  period.  Appointments  of  inexperienced,  unfit,  but  jphable, 
men  to  important  positions  were  brought  about  by  the  cunnmg  and 
unscrupulous  agents  of  highly  protected  industries.  Their  hostility 
to  importers,  wno  have  even  been  denounced  by  the  aforesaid  Wake- 
man  as  **  traitors  to  their  country,"  was  constantly  apparent.  They 
practically  dictated  the  membership  and  reports  of  the  Denison 
committee  and  the  Wakefield  commission,  and  finally  have  dem- 
onstrated their  paramount  influence  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mit toe  during  the  framing  of  the  administrative  act. 

They  are  said  to  be  ** exultant"  over  their  victory. 

Anci  well  they  may  be. 


HOW  TO  FBEPAKE  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACT  WHICH  WILI^  BE  FAIB 
AND  WORKABLE,  MINIMIZE  LITIGATION  AND  UNDERVALUATION,  PRO- 
DUCE THE  LARGEST  REVENUE  WITH  THE  LEAST  EXPENSS^  AND  BE 
EASILY  UNDERSTOOD  BY   EVERYBODY. 

(Note.— The  administrative  features  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  are  unfair,  unworkable,  arbitrary, 
and  tyrannical.  They  constitute  a  rlotory  for  the  highly  protected  American  manuHMnrers  in  thor 
efforts  to  hamper,  hwnass,  and  injure  importers.] 

New  York,  April  — ,  191S. 

A.  Let  duty  be  assessed  upon  actual  cost  without  any  regard  to  the 
price  at  the  tune  of  exportation,  allowing  no  reduction  from  cost  and 
requiring  no  addition  to  cost. 

The  provision  of  the  present  act  requiring  goods  which  cost  $1  to 
be  invoiced  at,  say,  95  cents  or  $1.05,  as  the  value  at  the  time  of 
exportation  may  be,  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  fraud,  produces  no 
increase  in  the  aggregate  of  revenue,  consumes  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  of  examiners,  appraisers,  and  attorney  generals,  and  is  a  puerile 
attempt  to  attain  the  impossible,  namely,  uniformitv  of  invoice 
values.  Why  should  honest  and  enterprising  merchants  be  hampered, 
harassed,  and  suspected  if  their  invoices  state  actual  cost?  Mer- 
chants may  and  do  buy  many  goods  at  fix:ed  prices  which  must  be 
manufactured,  and  can  only  be  delivered  at  later  periods.  But, 
based  on  the  cost  thev  sell  these  goods  for  delivery  as  soon  as  they 
receive  them.  Why  snould  the  Government  interfere  with  such  legit- 
imate trading  ?  Wny  should  the  customs  authorities  disturb  natural 
competition  m  an  attempt  to  take  away  from  the  enterprising  and 
far-seeinff  man  the  advantage  which  he  is  entitled  to  have  over  his 
less  capable  rival  ?  Name  a  given  duty,  make  every  eflFort  to  collect 
it,  ana  let  natural  laws  alone.  That's  the  only  safe  basis  for  an 
administrative  act. 

B.  Let  the  fate  of  duty  be  established  upon  the  merchandise  itself, 
not  including  the  value  of  *' cartons,  cases  *  *  *  and  other  con- 
tainers or  coverings  *  *  *  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  incident  to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition,  packed 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  *  *  *."  Also,  make 
commissions  nondutiable. 

The  present  act^  in  levying  duty  upon  paper,  twine,  cases,  cartons, 
"and  other  contamers  or  coverings,  and  the  trifling  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  necessary  examination  of  goods  before  shipment,  is  only 
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carrying  out  a  policy  originated  in  stagecoach  and  packet-ship  time*. 
It  is  too  petty  and  contemptible  to  be  patiently  discussed.  It  is  a? 
unwise  as  it  would  be  for  a  outcher  or  a  oaker  to  charge  an  extra  and 
separate  1  cent  for  the  brown  paper  and  string  which  inclosed  his 
customer's  purchase.  Moreover,  such  items  are  almost  invariablv 
included  in  the  cost.  Yet  the  appraisers,  the  Attorney  Generals, 
and  their  subordinates  exercise  their  greatest  activities  in  makinp 
petty  and  trifling  additions,  carrying  penalties,  to  the  mvoices  of 
honest  importers,  compelling  them  as  a  matter  of  self  respect  to 
protest  ana  demand  reappraisements  at  great  cost  of  time  and  mon^ 
to  the  importer,  of  great  time  waste  to  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  with  absomtely  childish  results.  We  make  the  general 
claim  that  the  whole  amount  collected  by  reason  of  these  petty  addi- 
tions and  contemptible  exactions  has  not  equaled  one- tenth  of  the 
salaries  and  wages  of  the  superior  and  suboniinate  customs  officials 
for  the  time  that  th^  have  spent  in  such  nefarious  woA. 

C.  Eliminate  the  provision  of  the  present  act  requiring  the  notaikm 
as  to  every  or  any  item  of  invoice,  the  time  ana  place  of  purchase^ 
and  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  purchased; 

The  preposterous  provision  requiring  that  the  ''lime  when,  the 
place  where,  and  the  person  from  whom"  goods  are  purchased  hn 
only  occasionally  been  put  into  operation,  when  its  absurdity  has  been 
quickly  shown  by  the  tact  that  the  examiners  and  appraisers  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  information,  supplying  of  wnich  had  caused 
great  annoyance  and  expense  to  the  shippers,  i  et  the  unique  com- 
mission, headed  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  proposes  that  the  provision  shall 
be  now  strictly  insisted  upon.  Like  most  of  the  recommendations  in 
tlie  verbose  report  of  that  commission,  it  gives  a  complete  proof  of 
incapacity  to  grasp  the  subject  of  their  inquiry. 

D.  Provides  strict  penalties,  by  confiscation,  imprisonment,  or 
both,  against  any  importers  undervaluing  merchandise.  Permit  d»> 
private  settlements  or  ''compounding  of  lelonies,"  but,  by  cxposun* 
and  trial  in  open  court,  make  such  practices  unprofitable. 

The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Collector  Loeb  and  Mr.  District  Attor- 
ney Wise,  witn  the  approval  of  Assistant  Secretary  Curtis  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  MacVeagh,  of  forcing  money  out  of  certain 
importers  by  threats  of  exposure  and  consequent  ruin  of  credi*. 
constitutes  a  scandal  of  no  small  conseqiuence,  and  the  word  black- 
mail is  not  too  harsh  to  use  in  connection  with  some  of  the  cas*^ 
Moreover,  where  those  ofi^cials  had  clear  proof  of  fraud,  why  w»- 
criminality  condoned  on  a  pecuniary  basis?  Honest  importers 
want  no  consideration  shown  to  dishonest  ones. 

E.  Let  all  customs  authorities,  here  and  abroad,  get  into  clo^ 
touch  with  importers  of  unquestioned  character  and  credit,  for  the 
establishing  of  real  and  honest  values,  the  detection  qf  undervalue* 
tion,  and  the  stern  punishment  of  the  criminals. 

There  is  no  possible  way,  through  even  unlimited  numbers  of 
examiners,  "confidential  and  special  agents,*'  "supervising  exam- 
iners,'' "appraiser  investigators,"  and  "boards  of  examiners."  ti- 
detect  undervaluations  without  the  cooperation,  active  assistance', 
and  counsel  of  honest  importers.  Mr.  Secretary  MacVeagh  and  Mr 
Assistant  Secretary  Curtis  have  more  than  once  expressed  the  opifr 
ion  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  an  honest  importer.  That  wa^ 
as  unfounded  and  mean  an  insult  as  though  importers  should  claim 
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that  there  never  was  an  honest  or  intelligent  public  official  con- 
nected with  the  customs  service.  Every  reputable  importer  stands 
ready  to  render  any  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  Government,  pro- 
vided he  is  not  himself  exposed  to  suspicion  and  petty  tyrannies. 

With  such  an  administrative  act  as  we  have  suggested  above,  all 
classes  of  importations,  such  as  "consigned  goods,"  etc.,  can  be 
easily  and  wisely  treated.  If  the  extraordinary  and  indefensible 
recommendations  of  the  Wakefield  commission  were  enacted  into 
law  and  carried  into  effect,  chaos  and  a  practical  stoppage  of  business 
with  foreign  countries  would  surely  result. 

If  Congress  or  the  President  desires  proof,  confirmation,  and  evi- 
dence of  any  of  the  statements  contained  herein,  they  can  obtain  it 
For  the  asking. 


S.  8.  FIEBCX  CO.,  BOSTON,  ICASS. 

Boston,  April  16, 191S. 
The  Chaibman  Finance  Cobihittee, 

United  States  SenaU,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  pays  a 
large  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  we  would  respectmllv 
suggest  that  certain  features  of  the  customs  administrative  act.  whicn 
are  especially  onerous,  be  modified  in  the  new  tariff  in  the  following 
particulars: 

(1)  Wines  and  spirits  in  bulk  now. pay  duty  on  the  gross  capacity 
of  the  cask  less  2\  per  cent,  even  though  the  cask  arrives  half  empty. 
We  thhik  duty  should  be  paid  only  on  the  quantity  landed  in  the 
United  States;  in  other  words,  on  the  quantity  actually  imported. 

(2)  Wines  and  spirits  in  bulk  entered  in  the  United  States  bonded 
trarehouse  at  the  time  of  arrival  pay  duty  on  the  gross  capacity  of  the 
casks  when  withdrawn  from  bond.  We  think  outy  should  be  paid 
3nly  on  the  quantity  in  the  casks  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  from  bond, 
wrhich  is  the  system  as  applied  to  domestic  spirits  and  goods  imported 
from  Great  ^Britain.  Such  a  provision  would  tend  to  bring  to  the 
United  States  increased  business  in  the  way  of  importation  of  wines, 
spirits,  etc.,  for  maturing  purposes. 

(3)  The  period  of  bond  to  be  extended  to  seven  years  the  same  as  on 
lomestic  spirits,  instead  of  three  as  at  present. 

(4)  At  tne  present  time  an  allowance  for  breakage  up  to  5per  cent 
)f  the  amount  of  duty  is  made  in  the  case  of  vermoutns.  We  think 
:hat  an  allowance  should  be  made  up  to  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
iuty  levied,  covering  breakage  on  all  spirits,  cordials,  wines,  ver- 
nouths,  malt  liquors,  ginger  ale,  and  mineral  waters  imported  in 
>ottles  or  lUgs. 

(5)  At  tne  present  time  duty  is  assessed  on  all  wines  imported  in 
Dottles  or  jugs  containing  16  ounces  or  less  as  though  they  contained 
I  full  pint.  We  think  that  the  duty  on  wines,  vermoutns,  cordials, 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  ginger  ale,  if  imported  in  bottles  or  jugs 
X)ntaining  one-ncdf  pint  or  less,  should  be  levied  on  the  actual  capac- 
ty  of  the  bottles  or  jugs  the  same  as  is  assessed  on  spirits. 

(6)  Under  the  present  law  duty  is  levied  on  units  of  1  dozen 
Dottlee,  a  sample  bottle  paying  exactly  the  same  duty  as  though  12 
>ottles  were  imported .    We  feel  that  samples  of  spiiits,  cordials,  wines, 
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vermouths,  malt  liquors,  and  ginger  ale  imported  in  bottles  or  jugs  in 
•quantities  of  less  than  1  dozen  bottles  in  a  case  should  pay  duty  on 
the  quantity  actually  imported. 

(7)  At  the  present  time  sales  in  bond  of  spirits,  wines,  cordiids, 
Termouths,  malt  liquors,  ginger  ale,  and  mineral  waters  to  vessels  for 
•consumption  on  the  high  seas,  pay  the  same  duty  as  though  with- 
drawn from  bond  for  local  consumption.  We  know  of  no  country  in 
the  world  outside  of  the  United  States  which  does  not  permit  the  sale 
of  wines,  spirits,  etc.,  in  bond  to  ocean  steamers  for  consumption  oo 
the  high  seas  without  payment  of  duty,  and  the  result  of  the  legishr 
tion  is  that  all  ocean  steamers,  including  even  United  States  battle 
«hips,  buy  their  supplies  in  foreign  ports.  We  can  think  of  no  good 
reason  for  preventmg  dealers  in  the  United  States  from  competing 
with  dealers  in  foreign  countries  for  this  trade,  and  we  respectfully 
urge  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  this  may  be  done. 

(8)  We  reconamend  that  the  privilege  be  granted  for  bottlino: 
imported  wines,  spirits,  cordials,  vermouths,  and  malt  liquors  in  bond 
and  that  a  reasonable  allowance  be  made  for  lees  and  loss  in  tran^ 
action,  as  is  allowed  in  Great  Britain.  This  will  increase  the  amount 
of  goods  bottled  in  this  country,  thus  furnishing  employment  for 
labor,  use  of  domestic  glass,  etc. 

(9)  We  also  urge  that  denatured  Jamaica  or  other  foreign  rums 
be  allowed  entry  free  of  dutv,  subject  to  the  same  customs  reguk- 
tions  as  denatured  alcohol,  for  use  in  the  jxreparation  of  high-cits^ 
tobacco. 

We  solicit  consideration  for  the  suggestions  herein  made. 


THE  KSBCHAKTS'  ASSOGIATIOK  OF  NEW  YOBX,  THOMAS  H.  DOWinVG, 
CHAIRMAN,  AND  H.  A.  MSTZ,  J.  C.  M'CBXBBT»  JOHN  C.  SAMSS.  lOHS 
JEBOMS  BOONBT,  COMMITTBX  ON  CUSTOMS  SBBVICX  AND  BBTZHTTI 
LAW. 

Recommendations  Relative  to  the  Administbativb  Sectio.vs 

OF  THE  Underwood  Tariff  Bill. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Sirty-ihifd-  Ckmgress,  Washington,  2?.  C: 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  desires  to  call  to  you: 
attention  the  following  important  matters  relative  to  the  custtnc^ 
administrative  features  of  bill  H.  R.  3321 ,  now  pending,  and  stronpj 
urges  that  the  recommendations  set  forth  below  be  followed. 

While  this  association  has  never  taken,  and  does  not  now  take,  ant 
action  upon  tariff  schedides  or  rates,  it  has  always  deemed  the  oiy- 
toms  administrative  features  of  the  tarff  a  subject  which  should  Iw^- 
its  careful  study  and  attention,  regulating  as  it  does  the  applicatiiii 
of  the  tariff  schedules  and  rates  to  the  three  conflicting  {tcx*'> 
affected.     These  factors  are: 

First.  The  Government,  for  the  revenue  which  the  tariff  lav  i- 
intended  toprovide; 

Second.  The  domestic  manufacturer,  for  such  degree  of  protectu»n 
as  the  tariff  law  may  afford;  and 

Third.  The  honest  importer,  for  the  right  of  importation  un«l 
such  limitations,   fairly   administered,   as   the   tariff  statute's  nm;. 
prescribe. 
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It  is-  the  conception,  therefore,  of  this  association  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  tariff  law  should  be  carried  on,  first,  under  provisions 
of  the  law  which  are  in  form  fair  and  equitable  as  between  these  con- 
Qicting  interests,  and,  second,  by  customs  administrative  officers  who 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  fair  and  judicial  attitude  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  provisions. 

Predicated  upon  this  conception,  this  association,  through  its  com- 
mittee on  customs  service  and  revenue  law,  has  conductea  its  study 
of  customs  administrative  matters  for  over  14  years,  and  has  made 
mmj  recommendations  from  time  to  time  for  changes  in  the 
administrative  features. 

In  1899  President  McKinley  requested  this  association  to  make  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  to  suggest  such  changes 
therein  or  amendments  thereto  as  we  might  deem  wise  for  the  better 

Erotection  of  the  Government,  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and  the 
onest  importer  alike.  On  March  1,  1900,  a  report  was  presented 
to  President  McKinley,  making  specific  recommendations  for  changes 
b  the  then  existing  customs'  administrative  act.  This  report  was 
rendered  as  the  result  of  a  comprehensive  study  by  a  large  committee, 
which  was  truly  representative  of  merchants,  domestic  manufacturers, 
and  importers. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  responsible  for  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff  Act  of  1909,  recognized  the  force  of  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  by  accepting  and  by  obtain- 
ingthe  enactment  of  seven  of  these  suggestions. 

The  administrative  provisions  in  the  tariff  bill  now  pending  are  far 
more  drastic  than  those  in  the  original  administrative  act  or  in  any 
of  the  amendments  thereto.  Their  enactment  into  law  would,  to  an 
alarming  extent,  counteract  any  relief  intended  to  be  afforded  by  the 
reduction  of  rates  in  the  tariff  itself. 

Moreover,  these  proposed  provisions  are  much  more  stringent  and 
objectionable  than  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  then  existing 
law,  which  so  nearly  brought  about  a  commercial  war  between  this 
country  and  Germany  a  few  years  ago.  The  provisions  of  the  present 
biU,  if  put  into  operation,  would  create  imminent  daneer  of  foreign 
complications  of  a  very  serious  nature,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
most  injurious  effect  upon  the  present  efforts  so  strenuously  put 
forth  to  increase  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country. 

The  more  objectionable  features  contained  in  the  proposed  admin- 
istrative portion  of  the  bill,  which  have  aroused  great  opposition,  are 
as  follows: 

PARAOBAPHS  M  AND   K,  SECTION    III.   PROTEST    AND   RE  APPRAISEMENT 

FEES. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  hardship  in  the  proposed  law  is  the 
levying  of  a  tax  upon  the  importer  for  the  privilege  of  filing  a  protest 
against  wrongful  assessment  of  duties,  it  is  well  known  that  col- 
lectors, in  questions  of  doubt,  invariably  assess  the  higher  duty, 
leaving  it  to  the  importer  to  contest  the  classification  before  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers.  The  theory  of  the  protest  is  to  advise 
the  collector  that  he  nas  made  a  mistake,  and  he  is  presumed  in  such 
cases  to  correct  his  error  and  refund  the  illegal  duties.     When  it  is 
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considered  how  many  protests  are  decided  in  favor  of  the  importers. 
it  will  be  seen  how  frequently  the  collector  is  in  error;  also,  when  it 
is  considered  how  slight  a  doubt  may  cause  him  to  assess  the  higher 
duty,  it  is  unjust  that  an  importer  snould  be  taxed  for  the  privilege 
of  pointing  out  this  error. 

It  is  true  that  the  provision  provides  for  the  repayment  of  tbi> 
fee  in  case  the  importer  should  prevail.  But  should  an  import*^f 
be  compelled  to  take  the  chance  of  losing  in  many  cases  hundred- 
or  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  privUeffe  of  contesting  a  doubtful 
classification,  even  though  he  rather  than  the  collector  might  In* 
mistaken  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  ? 

It  has  been  claimed  that  many  frivolous  protests  have  been  filtnl. 
which  entail  needless  work  on  ttie  part  of  the  Grovemment;  but  ex- 

f)erience  proves  that  many  protests  deemed  frivolous  by  the  n^l- 
ectors  of  customs  or  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  have  been  ^a- 
tained  by  the  courts.  For  instance,  in  the  so-called  ''bottle  chari:*'* 
cases,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  refused  to  sustain  protect* 
because  they  were  frivolous,  and  hundreds  of  suits  were  filed  in  the 
courts  on  appeal.  All  these  alleged  '' frivolous '*  protests  were 
decided  by  the  court  in  favor  of  the  protestants. 

Furthermore,  the  fee  of  $1,  while  apparently  small,  is  in  fact, 
because  of  the  wording  of  the  provision,  very  large.  The  parafrrapti 
would  require  the  payment  oi  $1  for  each  protest,  and  that  eacli 
protest  must  be  limited  to  a  single  Issue. 

Frequently  an  issue  is  not  decided  for  two  years  or  more,  and  ii; 
the  meanwhile,  through  the  continuing  character  of  the  imp»rtm:: 
business,  this  nomin^ly  small  fee  would  rapidly  accumulate  ami 
become  very  great.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of 
work  devolves  upon  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  the  handlin:: 
of  protests,  but  there  seems  to  us  no  reason  why  these  protests  c<>uM 
not  be  held  at  the  customhouse  while  the  issue  is  pendmg  before  tin* 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  or  in  the  courts.  If,  then,  the  t-^"'' 
should  be  decided  against  the  importers,  the  protests  could  U* 
abandoned  at  the  customhouse,  or,  il  the  issue  is  aecided  in  favor  of 
the  importer,  the  protests  at  the  customhouse  could  be  suslai»«l 
by  the  collector  without  sending  them  to  the  Board  of  G^nenl 
Appraisers.  The  assessment  of  a  fee  for  the  filing  of  tliese  pn>i<^t* 
we  submit  is  wrong  in  principle  and  shouM  be  stricken  from  the  bill- 

The  same  objections  would  apply  to  the  fee  for  reappraiseroen:. 
although  in  reappraisement  the  Durden  is  not  so  heavy  as  upon  pn>- 
tests,  because  the  issues  are  decided  with  comparative  speed. 

PARAGRAPH   I,  SECTION   III,  AND  DUMPING   CLAUSE. 

Paragraph  I  of  Section  III  provides  for  undervaluation  a  wnal"' 
af  1  per  cent  on  the  appraised  value  for  each  per  cent  thai  »:•» 
appraised  value  exceeds  the  entered  value.  This  snould  be  anienA  . 
to  allow  some  leeway  before  the  penalty  accrues.  Tlie  undervalua- 
tions at  the  port  of  New  York  do  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  {)er  (vr- 
of  the  total  importations.  Of  this  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  it  is  saff " 
say  that  not  one-tenth  are  fraudulent,  but  are  unintentional  au^l  ^^ 
due  to  fluctuations  in  the  market  and  ignorance  thereof  on  th«'  pa"- 
of  the  importer.  The  fact  that  the  law  gives  an  importer  the  rii:»' 
to  add  on  entry  is  no  answer  to  this  proposition,  because  it  is  selii«  '* 
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that  one  who  has  honestly  purchased  goods  and  entered  them  at  the 
purchase  price  is  aware  that  he  has  purchased  below  the  market. 
On  some  few  staple  goods  the  market  value  can  be  ascertained  fairly 
well,  but  on  the  great  bulk  of  goods,  especially  those  purchased  in 
the  open  market,  one  man  seldom  knows  what  his  competftor  has 
paid  tor  the  same  class  of  goods  purchased  from  another  dealer  or 
even  from  the  same  dealer.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  additions  on  entry  are  made  only  after  an  importer  has 
found  tnat  he  has  purchased  below  the  marlcet  because  of  additions 
made  by  the  appraiser.  It  is  therefore  manifestly  unfair  that  he 
should  be  penalized  where  the  difference  is  only  1  per  cent.  Some 
leeway  should  be  allowed,  and  this  association  recommends  that  no 
penalty  should  be  assessed  on  unintentional  undervaluation  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  per  cent. 

Arduous  as  this  provision  is  under  the  old  law,  the  proposed 
'* dumping  clause"  (par.  R,  Sec.  IV),  as  to  certain  goods,  increases 
the  burden  more  than  one  hundredfold,  for  it  not  only  doubles  the 
penalty  but  makes  it  apply  even  where  the  importer  himself  adds 
on  entn?".  It  provides  tnat  **if  the  export  or  actual  selling  price  to 
an  importer  in  the  United  States,  or  the  price  at  which  sucn  goods 
are  consigned,  is  less  than  the  fair  mai^et  value  of  the  same  article 
when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  in 
the  country  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  its 
exportation  to  the  United  States,"  there  shall  be  levied  an  additional 
duty  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  export  price  and  market 
value. 

If,  therefore,  the  goods  are  found  to  be  below  the  market  value 
(even  where  the  undervaluation  is  unintentional),  a  duty  equal  to 
the  full  undervaluation  up  to  15  per  cent  would  be  assessed  in 
addition  to  the  penal  duties  providea  for  by  paragraph  I.  This  addi- 
tional dutv  would  be  assessed  even  thougn  the  importer  himself  adds 
on  entry,  for  the  wording  of  the  provision  makes  it  operative  regard- 
less of  whether  he  adds  or  not.  In  fact,  once  an  importer  has  i^ded 
on  entry  to  make  market  value,  he  himself  automatically  puts  the 
** dumping  clause"  into  operation  by  admitting  that  the  goods  were 
bought  or  consigned  below  the  market  price. 

PARAGRAPH  L,  SECTION   III.    AMERICAN   SELLING   PRICE. 

Paragraph  L  reenacts  subsection  11  of  section  28  of  the  present 
administrative  act  with  additional  burdens  on  the  importer.  This 
section,  after  providing  that  the  market  value  may  oe  found  by 
considering  the  cost  of  production,  further  provides  that  the  '* duti- 
able value  of  any  merchandise  consigned  for  sale  or  sold  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  which  is  not  actually  sold  or  freely 
offered  for  sale  in  the  open  market  of  the  country  of  exportation  to 
all  purchasers,  shall  not  in  any  case  be  appraised  at  less  than  the 
wholesale  price  at  which  such  or  similar  merchandise  is  sold  in  the 
United  States  with  deductions  for  estimated  duties,  cost  of  trans- 
portation, insurance,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  and  a  commis- 
sion of  6  per  cent  on  consigned  goods  or  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
E^eneral  expenses  and  profits  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent  on  purchased 
goods.*'  This  is  the  provision  as  found  in  the  present  law,  and  while 
It  has  been  invokea  comparatively  infrequently,   it  is   absolutely 
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wrong  in  principle  and  impracticable  of  intelligent  application.  For 
instance,  if  an  unporter  is  selling  an  article  at  a  certain  price,  it  e 
obvious  that  with  any  competition  the  price  can  not  be  higher  thai) 
will  allow  him  a  reasonable  profit.  This  profit,  under  certain  rir- 
cumstifnces,  may  amount  to  a  gross  profit  of,  say,  35  per  cent,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  this  percentage  of  gross  profit 
if  he  IS  to  continue  to  do  business  at  all.  The  appraisers,  however, 
may  think  this  gross  profit  too  much,  and  working  backwards  may 
allow  him  only  25  per  cent,  thereby  advancing  his  ^oods  10  per  ceni. 
In  order,  to  do  business  he  must  then  advance  his  selling  price  ><• 
that  he  will  still  obtain  his  35  per  cent,  the  minimum  gross  profi'. 
under  which  he  can  handle  the  goods.  Immediately  the  goods  woul«i 
again  be  raised  ba^ed  on  the  new  selling  price,  and  so  on  until  the 
importer  is  compelled  to  quit  importing. 

PTo  comment  is  necessary  to  show  both  the  injustice  and  the 
absurdity  of  this  provision,  the  only  use  of  which  could  be  as  a  club 
to  drive  importers  out  of  business.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
now  pending,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  go  further  and  to  deprive 
the  importer  of  the  right  to  contest  the  appraiser's  finding  that  the 

foods  m  question  are  not  sold  freely  in  the  country  of  exportation. 
Inder  the  present  law  the  importer  has  oftentimes  been  aWe  to  pro- 
duce evidence  conclusively  to  show  that  the  goods  in  question  were 
sold  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  that  thh  section  therefore  did  not 
apply.  An  amendment  is  now  proposed  in  the  pending  bill  as  fol- 
lows: ''The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  cmpowerw 
to  determine  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  foreign  market,  and 
such  determination  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upoiv  all  person^ 
and  interests." 

Manifestly,  in  the  determination  of  what  is  or  is  not  an  open  mar- 
ket, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  necessarily  depend  xtpx. 
reports  from  special  agents  and  consuls.  Therefore  the  del^r<tticm  d 
this  power,  proposed  m  the  amendment  referred  to,  to  the  secret arr 
of  the  Treasury  practically  means  its  delegation  to  the  special  agents. 
We  respectfully  submit  that  the  determination  of  such  a  question.  »• 
vital  to  the  honest  importer,  should  not  be  delegated  to  such  minor 
officials,  whose  reports,  experience  shows,  are  frequently  unreliable 
The  entire  section,  with  tne  exception  of  the  provision  for  findins 
market  value  upon  the  basis  of  cost  of  production,  we  submit,  shouli^ 
be  eliminated  as  impracticable,  unjust,  and  imfair. 

PABAOBAPH  U,    SECTION   III.    EXAMINATION   OP   PORBION   BOOKS^   ETV 

Paragraph  U  provides  as  follows : 

That  if  any  perBon,  persons,  corporations,  or  other  bodies  selling,  ahippins.  ixofis^' 
ing,  or  manufeicturing  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  States  ahall  ful  «v  frta^ 
to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  a  duly  accredited  investigating  officer  of  the  Uni'*^ 
States  when  so  requested  to  do,  any  or  all  of  his  books,  records,  or  accounts  pfruiniac 
to  the  value  or  classification  of  sucn  merchandise,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr>*min 
in  his  discretion,  is  authorized  while  such  feiilure  or  refusal  continues  to  exclud<»  fr :: 
entry  any  and  all  merchandise  sold,  shipped,  consigned,  or  manufacture  by  »<&. 
person,  persons,  corporations,  or  other  boaies  and  imported  into  the  United  Statn 

This  provision  is  harsh  in  its  construction  and  places  the  imp«irtcr 
at  an  unfair  disadvantage.  He  purchases  his  goods  in  the  o\^' 
market  and  pays  the  price  ao^eed  upon,  and  tlien  in  case  the  foreiirr 
shipper,  over  whom  he  has  no  control,  refuses  to  exhibit  his  lHH»k.-. 
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noliulinp  his  cost  books,  to  a  representative  of  the  Tresaiiry  Depart- 
tnent,  the  importer's  source  of  supply  would  be  out  off. 

The  application  of  this  provision  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  inter^ 
lational  complications.  Retaliatory  measures  of  like  import  woxild 
1)0  most  natural,  and  oiur  American  manufacturers  wiio  are  seeking 
oreign  markets  would  bitterly  resent  the  inspection  of  their  books, 
ncludinp  records  of  cost,  by  representatives  of  foreign  Goverimient^, 
Manufacturers  in  tliis  country  could  ill  afford  to  nave  their  trade 
jecrets  become  known  throughout  the  world.  The  adoption  of  the 
iro|)osed  provision  vests  in  the  employees  of  the  Government  tremen- 
lous  power.  Experience  has  shown  that  many  of  the  frauds  on  the 
•evenue  have  been  perpetrated  through  collusion  with  Government 
)fficer8,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  operation  of  the  j)ro- 
[)ose(l  provision  would  constitute  a  tremendous  temptation  on  the 
3art  of  any  dishonest  employee  to  prolit  by  this  great  power.  Wo 
therefore  reconmiend  that  this  provision  should  be  eliminated  in  toto. 

PABAORAPH  V,  SECTION   III.   INSPBGTION   OF   AMBRIOAN   BOOKS. 


is  paragraph  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  power  to  refuse 
>rtations     if  any  person,  persons,  corporation  or  otlier  bodies 


This 
importationf 

engaged  in  the  importation  of  merchandise"  in  the  United  StateH,  or 
engaged  in  dealing  with  such  imported  merchandise,  shall  refuse  to 
submit  any  or  all  of  his  books,  records,  or  accounts  pertaining  to 
[.he  value  or  classification  of  any  such  imported  merchandise,  to  tlio 
inspection  of  a  ^duly  accredited  investigating  officer  of  the  United 
States.'''  Belief  has  been  expressed  in  some  quartern  that  this 
provision  is  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
[ourth  and  fifth  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
as  interpreted  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Whether  con- 
stitutional or  not.  the  provision  is  extremely  objectionable,  both 
because  of  Its  violation  of  the  right  of  privacy  anrl  because  of  its 
extreme  liability  to  abuse. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  an  honest  importer  should  have  no  ob- 
iection  to  throwing  open  his  books,  but  no  business  man,  however 
lionest,  will  view  with  equanimity  a  demand  at  any  or  all  times  for 
^he  divulgement  of  his  mnermost  trade  relations,  because,  in  tlie 
lands  of  an  unscrupulous  special  agent,  the  power  for  harm  uniler 
:his  authority  is  incalculable,  and  experience  m  the  past  has  shown 
:hat  the  efforts  of  special  agents  are  oftentimc^s  more  energetii; 
than  fair* 

Moreover,  the  wording  of  the  provision  is  so  broad  that  its  literal 
application  would  produce  results  unheard  of  in  any  enlic^htened 
country.  Under  the  proposcil  conditions  any  small  deali?r  in  an  olv 
KTure  village  mi^t  have  the  power  to  tie  up  the  imjK>rtati^>n  huHtfurm 
>f  the  largest  merchant  in  the  count ry«  This  para^rraph  jtrov'uUm 
ihht  it  any  person  dealing  in  imported  mi^channii^e  refuM^'h  to  hUow 
lis  books,  tnen  all  merchandise  ^ intended  for  d/di very"  to  him  can 
t)e  excluded  from  the  country  by  order  of  itut  S<?r:retary,  For  ex- 
&mple:  If  an  importinir  house  should  have  an  onler  from  a  rtdniUfr 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  the  rtrisiiUfr  hUfniUl  n^n^t  to 
Jbow  his  books,  the  importer  would  be  pn'^lud^'d  from  imjK/rtin^  usiv 
>ther  goods  intended  for  dz-iivery  to  iUti  ndaiW.  It  tiUnihl  \Ht  wnM 
that  this  paragraph  provi^l#«  {<^  the  'mh]}4^:i'um  of  W>kj(,  wA,  by  iUn 
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collector  or  appraiser,  as  in  the  old  law,  but  by  any  ^'dulv  accredited 
investigating  officer  of  the  United  States."  This  woula  be  a  aeat 
step  backward  into  the  past,  when  merchants  were  terroruEed  by 
special  agents,  who  came  into  their  offices,  seized  their  books  and 
papers,  and  sealed  their  safes. 

PARAGBAPH  P,  SECTION  UI.      PENALTY  FOB  BEFUSINO  TO  APFBAB  AXD 

TESTIFY. 

This  para^aph  requires  any  person,  eyen  though  a  stranger  to  the 
matter  m  dispute,  to  appear  before  the  collector  or  appraiser  and  to 
produce  his  books  and  papers,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  ranging  from 
$20  to  $500  to  be  summarily  imposed.  No  one  is  exempt  from  the 
oparation  of  .this  proyision,  for  it  would  lie  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Cbyemment  officer  as  to  whether  or  not  his  appearance  or  testimonj 
is  deemed  material. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  proyision  relates  not  only  to  goods 
under  appraisement,  but  also  to  goods  as  to  which  the  cbssification 
is  in  dispute.  The  question  as  to  classification  is  frequently  one 
calling  for  expert  testimony  of  men  in  high  stations  in  life,  who^e 
time  is  extremely  yaluable  and  whom  it  would  be  manifestlj  unfair 
to  take  from  their  business  in  order  to  testify  to  a  matter  in  which 
they  haye  absolutely  no  interest.  The  roster  of  witneaseB  who  havf 
appeared  before  the  Board  of  Q^ieral  AppraJsers  on  aoestiDns  «rf 
cbssification  includes  professors  of  coHc^es,  heads  of  maeeunis, 
eiq>ert  chemists,  and,  in  fact,  the  highest  types  of  men  in  all  pto- 
fessions,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  our  lai^est  business  houses.  We 
submit  that  to  place  men  of  this  type  at  the  beck  and  call  of  inter- 
ested parties,  compelling  them  to  spend  their  time  and  give  their 
services  gratis  on  matters  in  which  they  can  be  interested  onlj 
academically  would  be  an  abuse  of  process. 

The  penal  provisions  in  the  paragraph  are  particularly  obiectioD* 
able  because  there  is  conferred  upon  tne  collector  or  chief  officer  of 
customs  in  the  customs  collection  district  judicial  powers  which  he 
has  never  been  permitted  to  exercise  before,  namely,  the  power  to 
impose  a  fine  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $500,  which  mie,  when 
certified  to  the  district  court  of  the  appropriate  judicial  district,  shall 
be  forthwith  entered  upon  the  docket  and  shall  have  the  full  forre 
and  effect  of  a  judgment  of  said  court  without  any  provision  for 
review  on  the  part  of  any  duly  constituted  judicial  tribunal. 

In  connection  with  this  paragraph  we  desire  to  call  attention  ako 
to  the  amendment  in  Paragrapn  O  which  permits  the  Cieneral  Ap- 
praisers, the  local  appraisers,  and  collectors  to  examine  inporteis  or 
any  other  person  not  only  as  to  the  merchandise  then  under  considerft- 
tion,  but  as  to  "any  imported  merchandise  *  *  *  previously 
imported."  This  is  oppressive  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  ot  our  law*. 
The  examination  of  private  books  and  papers  generally  is  ooerous^ 
and  unjust,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  but  when  tms  right  of  search  i? 
permitted  to  be  unlimited  in  its  scope  and  time,  authorizing  thr 
compulsion  of  an  importer  or  other  person  to  delve  into  transaction^ 
that  may  have  been  closed  up  years  before,  it  offends  the  true  seiisi? 
of  justice. 

The  Merchants'  Association  is  familiar  with  the  report  made  by  th^ 
special  agents  appointed  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  also  uic 
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report  made  by  the  Dennison  committee  appointed  by  the  President. 
Each  of  these  reports  magnify  the  evils  which  we  believe  exists  only 
to  a  sniall  extent.  As  we  have  shown,  the  undervaluation  of  goods 
is  relatively  slight,  but  we  believe  that  their  detection,  if  difficult,  is 
not  caused  by  want  of  efficient  laws.  The  difficulties  that  may  have 
arisen  in  the  past  and  which  are  spoken  of  by  the  two  committees 
mentioned  above  are  not  due  to  the  lack  of  laws  but  to  the  improper 
apphcation  and  administration  of  existing  law;s.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  radical  changes  recommended  are  necessary. 

We  doubt  that  if  the  proposed  changes  in  the  customs  adminis- 
trative act  had  been  in  effect  during  the  life  of  the  last  administration 
they  would  have  prevented  any  of  the  frauds  that  have  been  detected 
dunng  the  past  four  years. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  therefore  recommends 
and  urges: 

First.  That  if  Section  III  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill  is  to  be  enacted 
at  thb  time,  at  least  the  amendments  indicated  above  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  measure. 

Second.  That  Section  III  be  eliminated  from  the  bill  entirely, 
thereby  permitting  the  present  customs  administrative  regulations 
to  remain  in  force  lor  the  time  being,  and  that  there  be  created  a  com- 
mittee representative  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  customs  service,  and  the  factors  affected  hj  the 
operation  of  the  customs  administrative  provisions,  which  committee 
should  make  a  careful  and  complete  analysis  and  revision  of  the  admin- 
istrative regulations  and  should  report  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  ample  time  for  consideration  thereof  and  action  thereon  by 
your  committee  and  by  Congress  at  the  regular  session  convening  in 
December  next. 

The  reason  for  this  second  and  preferable  recommendation  is  that 
the  customs  administrative  portion  of  the  present  law  is  a  patchwork, 
which  in  many  respects,  in  our  opinion,  is  inconsistent  •and  illogical. 
An  attempt  adequately  to  remedy  these  features  by  the  process  of 
additional  amenaments  in  the  pending  bill,  in  our  judgment,  merely 
adds  to  the  difBculty  already  existing.  Such  a  complete  revision  as 
we  reconmiend  would,  we  believe,  produce  a  far  more  effective,  just, 
and  consistent  code  for  administrative  procedure  than  has  ever 
existed  in  the  past  in  connection  with  any  tariff  law. 

Supplementary  Recommendations  Relative  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Sections  op  the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill. 

New  York,  June  5,  191S, 

To  the  Members  of  the  Sixty-tTiird  Oon{fres8,  Washington,  D.  C: 

In  connection  with  a  hearing  had  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  May  23,  1913,  by  J.  W.  Masters,  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  customs  service  and  revenue  law  of 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  Mr.  S.  0.  Mead,  secretary 
of  the  association,  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Levett,  attorney  for  the  committee, 
relative  to  the  administrative  section  of  the  pending  tariff  bill,  and 
especially  in  view  of  certain  suggestions  recently  made  by  Assistant 
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Attorney  Greneral  Denison,  we  desire  to  supplement  the  memorandum 
heretofore  filed  by  us. 

In  that  memorandum  criticism  was  directed  to  what  were  consid- 
ered the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  section.  Since  that  time 
public  interest  has  been  so  aroused  that  it  is  deemed  proper  for  the 
association  to  voice  its  criticism  for  or  against  all  the  changes  in  the 
administrative  act  proposed  in  the  House  bill,  as  well  as  those  which 
have  been  recently  proposed  by  Assistant  Attorney  Gendral  Denison. 
In  this  view  we  beg  to  discuss  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Ut 
seriatim. 

The  first  suggested  change  is  in — 

PAEAGRAFH  B,  SECTION   HI. 

This  paragraph  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  clause: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  bringing  or  causing  merchandise  to  be  broodit 
withm  the  tenitorial  limits  of  the  United  States  shaU  be  construed  to  be  an  ttteDpc 
to  enter  or  introduce  the  same  into  the  conmierce  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  opinion  this  amendment  should  be  stricken  out.  Pan- 
graphs  G  and  H  provide,  respectively yf or  the  punifithment  of  any  persan 
who  shall  ''attempt  to  enter  or  introduce  into  the  commerce  of  \ht 
United  States  any  imported  merchandise  by  means  of  any  fraudulent 
or  false  invoice,"  and  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  involved,  lender 
this  new  provision  an  innocent  party  to  whom  goods  have  been  cod* 
signed  on  a  false  invoice  might  be  made  to  suflFer  through  the  wron^Til 
act  of  a  consignor  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge  until  after  the  poods 
arrived  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Uni^d  States,  even  thondi 
he  did  not  enter  them,  while  the  goods  might  be  forfeited  or  their 
value  recovered  from  an  innocent  purchaser. 

PARAGRAPH  G. 

This  paragraph  takes  the  place  of  subsection  2  of  the  present  law. 
It  relates  to  the  currency  in  which  invoices  should  be  made  out.  It 
is  proposed  to  change  this  paragraph  by  amendments  relating  to 
prices  *  ^  agreed  to  be  paid."  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  amend- 
ments should  be  stricken  out  for  reasons  given  as  to  paragraph  D,  in 
connection  with  which  it  must  be  considered. 

PARAGRAPH  D. 

This  paragraph  replaces  subsection  3  of  the  present  law  and  relate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  consular  invoice.  Under  the  present  lav 
when  goods  are  obtained  by  purchase,  the  invoice  must  contain  '  » 
true  and  full  statement  of  the  time  when,  the  place  where,  the  pei^jn 
from  whom  the  sam^  was  purchased,  and  the  actual  cost  thereof  and 
of  all  charges  thereon."  When  the  goods  are  not  actually  purchased, 
what  is  known  as  the  consigned  form  of  invoice  must  be  i^ied.  Th^ 
invoice  must  state  the  market  value  of  the  goods.  The  propoje^i 
amendment  requires  that  invoices  of  goods  not  actually  purcha^ied 
but  ''agreed  to  be  purchased/'  must  state  the  ''price  agreed  upon, 
fixed  or  determined."  The  meaning  of  the  langui^e  of  the  proj>osed 
change  is  obscure,  but  is  explained  by  Assistant  Secretary  Curtis  on 
page  6317  of  the  Tariff  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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His  statement  seems  to  indicate  an  intent  to  compel  a  shipper  who 
has  an  agent  in  this  cotmtry  to  invoice  the  goods  at  the  price  at  which 
they  might  be  sold  by  the  agent  in  this  coimtry;  in  other  words,  at 
the  American  selling  price. 

If  it  be  the  purpose  to  assess  duty  on  this  valuation,  part  of  which 
would  be  the  duty  itself,  the  provision  is  manifestly  absurd;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  purpose  be  merely  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  appraising 
officers,  its  effect  would  rather  be  misleading  and  confusing  than 
serviceable,  since  the  dutiable  value  is  the  market  value,  and  obviously 
this  could  be  arrived  at  only  after  complicated  calculations  involving 
the  deduction  of  duty  an^  American  profits  and  expenses,  which 
naturally  would  vary  according  to  the  destination  of  the  merchandise. 

Furthermore,  if  "agreed  to  be  purchased"  means  an  agreement 
for  the  purchase  of  good  3  in  this  coimtry  from  an  Importer  before 
their  arrival,  these  words  inight  frequently  apply  to  goods  which  are 
directly  purchased  bv  an  importer  who  is  not  an  agent  of,  but  a 
purchaser  from,  the  foreign  snipper.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large 
portion  of  an  importer's  business  is  done  by  taking  orders  on  samples. 
Having  secured  a  customer  who  "agrees  to  purchase  "  the  goods,  the 
importer  then  in  turn  orders  them  from  abroad.  Under  the  proposed 
change,  as  its  purpose  is  defined  by  Mr.  Curtis,  the  consular  invoice 
vould  have  to  state  the  price  agreed  upon  between  the  importer  and 
his  customer  here. 

Possibly  the  intent  of  the  proposed  change  is  to  meet  a  case  where 
an  agreement  it  made  between  an  American  customer  directly  with 
the  shipper,  who  may  send  the  shipment  to  a  forwarding  agent  in 
this  country  to  be  delivered  to  the  customer  on  payment  of  the 
purchase  price.  If  thk  be  all  that  is  intended,  the  present  law  and 
the  rdgulations  are  adequate  to  meet  the  situation,  for  such  a  transac- 
tion is  considered  a  sale  and  the  purchased  form  of  consular  invoice 
is  required.  If  the  goods  are  purchased  in  foreign  currency,  that 
price  must  be  stated  on  the  invoice;  if  they  are  purchased  in  American 
currency,  duty  paid,  the  importer  on  entering  them  is  required  to 
»tate  the  price  paid  and  may  then  deduct  the  duty  and  ocean  freight 
bo  make  the  market  value. 

In  connection  with  this  amendment,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to 
3ur  remarks  on  Paragraph  L,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied. 

We  recommend  the  striking  out  of  the  amendments  requiring  the 
*  price  agreed  to  be  paid"  to  be  stated  on  the  consular  invoice. 

OonavMction  of  irvooice. — The  amendment  in  Paragraph  D,  pro- 
riding  that  when  purchases  are  made  in  several  places  in  a  consular 
li strict  the  invoice  should  be  consulated  at  the  place  where  the 
merchandise  is  assembled  for  shipment,  we  believe  to  be  wise,  and 
•ecommend  its  adoption.  We  also  approve  of  the  amendment 
•equiring  a  statement  that  "no  rebates  or  commissions  are  con- 
tained in  the  invoice,  but  such  as  have  been  actually  allowed  thereon, 
xn<\  that  all  drawbacks  or  bounties  received  or  to  be  received  are 
ihown  therein." 

PARAGRAPH   E. 

This  paragraph  relates  to  pro  forma  invoices  and  is  a  reenactment 
)f  subsection  4  without  change. 
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PARAOBAFH  F. 

This  paragraph  reenacts  subsection  5,  relating  to  the  form  of 
^declaration  to  be  filed  with  the  collector  at  the  time  of  entnr  bv 
the  importer.  Under  the  present  law,  certain  stereotyped  forms 
of  declaration  are  prescribed.  It  has  been  found  that  these  declara- 
tions are  inadequate  to  fit  all  cases  and  we  recommend  that  the 
.amendments  be  adopted. 

A  further  change  permits  the  declaration  to  be  sworn  to  before 
any  notary  public  or  other  officer  duly  authorized  by  law  to  admin- 
ister oathLs  and  take  acknowledgments,  the  present  law  requiring 
the  notary  public  to  be  specially  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.^  This  is  a  step  in  the  rignt  direction,  but  not,*^  in  our 
opinion,*  sufficient.  In  our  brief  filed  before  the  Ways  and  MeAib 
•Committee  we  recommend  that  oaths  on  declaration  be  dispensed 
with,  the  importer  or  his  agent  bein^  required  to  sign  in  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses,  who  must  also  sij^.  We  again  reconuncoKi  the 
adoption  suggested  by  us.  (Hearings  before  Ways  and  Me^os 
•Committee,  p.  6249.) 

PABAOSAFH8  G  AKP  H. 

These  para^phs  take  the  place  of  subsections  6  and  9  of  the 
pres^it  law.  They  relate  resoectively  to  the  pimidunent  of  offenders 
:against  the  revenue  laws,  ana  for  the  forfeiture  of  eoods  involyed  in 
fraudulent  entry.  While  couched  in  more  or  less  cufferent  lanjg^tuse 
€rom  the  present  law,  the  only  important  change  seems  to  be  m  the 
addition  of  the  words  'Without  reasonable  cause  to  belieye  the  truth 
of  such  statement,"  ''such  statement"  relating  to  the  false  state- 
ment, written  or  verbal,  in  the  declaration  or  any  other  document 
in  connection  with  the  entry  of  goods.  Under  the  present  Uw. 
subsection  6,  false  statements  in  declarations  must  be  knowindj 
made;  the  proposed  amendment  makes  negligence  of  the  offender 
through  failure  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  in 
effect  a  crime.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  showiiug  that  the  maker 
•of  a  statement  did  not  have  ''reasonable  cause  to  believe  its  truth" 
there  seems  to  be  little  merit  in  the  proposed  change.  The  sections 
as  at  present  in  force  have  been  the  subject  of  repeated  decisions  and 
are  now  well  interpreted  and  understood,  and  as  tney  are  undoabtedlt 
adequate  in  their  present  form,  we  believe  that  the  proposed  ameo^ 
•ments  would  be  useless  and  possibly  productive  of  controveisv  as 
to  their  meaning.  We  therefore  recommend  that  they  be  stricken 
out,  and  the  provisions  left  as  at  present,  except  so  far  as  may  S 
necessary  to  conform  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  declaration  pro- 
y^ided  in  paragraph  F. 

PARAOBAFH   I. 

This  paragraph  reenacts  subsection  7  of  the  present  law  withoui 
change,  except  that  the  words  "after  either  the  invoice  or  the  hut- 
chandise  has  come  under  the  observation  of  the  appraiser*  «o 
inserted  in  line  3,  in  place  of  the  word  "afterwards." 

Under  the  present  law  the  word  "  afterwards  *'  has  been  so  construt*' 
that  an  importer  who  discovers  a  mistake  in  the  value  of  his  enter? . 
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goods  may  amend  his  entry  if  the  invoice  and  goods  have  not  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  appraiser.  This  is  only  fair,  for  so  long 
as  the  Crovemment  has  not  observed  the  undervaluation  the  importer 
should  be  allowed  to  correct  it,  since  obviously  it  is  not  intentionid 
on  his  part.  The  proposed  amendment  would  operate  to  cut  off  this 
right  if  eidier  the  invoice  or  the  soods  have  come  under  the  observation 
of  the  appraiser,  even  though  the  price  stated  has  not  been  compared 
with  the  goods. 

We  therefore  ui^e  the  elimination  of  this  amendment  and  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  wording. 

Penalty  /or  underv(iluaHon. — In  the  memorandum  previously  filed, 
we  recommended  that  the  present  law  be  changed  to  allow  a  leeway 
of  5  per  cent  between  the  entered  value  and  the  appraised  value 
without  penalty,  and  we  refer  to  our  remarks  under  paragraph  I,  Sec- 
tion III,  in  that  memorandum. 

We  believe  a  further  change  should  be  made  in  the  present  law, 
which  provides  that  in  case  of  forfeiture  through  undervaluation, 
'*the  wnole  of  the  merchandise  or  the  value  thereof  in  the  case  or 
package  containing  the  particular  article  or  articles  in  each  invoice 
which  are  undervalued.  This  frequently  works  a  great  injustice 
where  goods  from  many  8hq>perB,  destined  for  different  consignees, 
are  packed  in  one  case  by  express  or  other  forwarding  companies. 
Should  one  of  these  packages  oe  fraudulently  undenpamed,  tne  law 
requires  the  seizure  ol  the  entire  case,  involving  the  ^oods  of  innocent 
shippers  whose  Vfdues  are  correct.  The  forfeiture  should  apply  only 
to  the  articles  undervalued. 

PABAOBAPH  J. 

This  paragraph  reenacts  subsection  8  without  change. 

PARAGRAPH   K. 

■ 

This  paragraph  reenacts  subsection  10  without  change. 

PARAGRAPH   L. 

Paraoaph  L  reenacts  subsection  11,  which  relates  to  the  ascertain- 
ment ofmarket  value,  first  by  the  cost  of  production,  and  second  by 
calculating  back  from  the  American  selling  price.  In  our  former 
memorandum  we  pointed  out  that  the  section  relating  to  the  Ameri- 
can selling,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  onerous  and  loads  to  absurdity. 
We  riso  pointed  out  that  the  section  is  now  made  more  drastic  by 
giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to  determine  the  ex- 
istence or  nonexistence  of  a  foreign  market.  In  our  opinion,  this 
amendment  should  by  all  means  be  stricken  out,  and  for  the  reasons 
given  in  our  former  memorandum  the  entire  clause  relating  to  ascer- 
tainment of  market  value  by  reference  to  the  Americaji  selling  price 
should  be  eliminated,  or  at  least  amended  so  as  to  render  it  capable 
of  intelligent  and  fair  application.  Its  present  injustice  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  deductions  permitted  from  the  American  selling  price 
are  arbitrary  and  do  not  result  in  arriving  at  the  foreign  market  value, 
%vhich  is  presumed  to  be  the  desideratum.     Subsection  18,  now  para- 
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graph  R,  defines  the  dutiable  value  of  imported  merchandise  subject 
to  ad  valorem  rates  to  be  the  forei^i  market  value,  i.  e.,  tlie  price  at 
which  goods  are  sold  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  in  the  princif  al 
markets  of  the  country  of  exportation.  When  poods  are  so  soU 
abroad  for  home  consumption,  the  market  value  is  ascertained  very 
readily.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  imported  goods  are 
not  sold  abroad  at  wholesale  for  home  consumption,  so  that  the 
market  value  can  not  be  ascertained  by  evidence  of  such  sales.  In 
such  case  appraisers  are  permitted  under  the  first  clause  in  subsection 
11  (nar.  L)  to  ascertain  the  market  value  by  taking  the  cost  of  prr>- 
diiction  and  adding  thereto  the  expenses  of  putting  up,  selling,  etc., 
and  a  profit  of  not  less  than  8  per  cent  nor  more  than  50  per  cent. 
The  last  part  of  subsection  11  (par.  L),  which  we  are  now  discussing. 

Erovides  a  third  method  of  ascertaining  market  value  by  figorin? 
ack  from  the  American*  selling  price,  deducting  duty,  freight,  ana 
profit.  It  is  clear  that  all  three  of  these  methods  have  but  one  aim. 
to  ascertain  the  actual  existing  market  value.  To  do  this,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  if  the  American  selling  price  be  used  as  a  basis,  this  result 
can  be  obtained  only  by  taking  the  actual  selling  expenses  and  profit. 
The  unfairness  of  the  present  provision  lies  in  tne  fact  that  the  profit 
must  not  excii^d  8  per  cent,  wtiileon  con»gned  goods  a  commission  of 
only  6  per  emt  may  be  deducted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  profits 
greatly  excei^d^  per  cent  as  a  general  rule,  and  a  commission  often 
exceeas  6  pei^H^ent.  The  result  is  that  with  an  amount  less  than 
the  actual  anMtint  deducted,  the  market  value  is  not  obtained,  result- 
ing in  the  absurdities  pointed  out  in  our  former  brief. 

Should  this  provision  be  allowed  to  stand,  it  should  be  amended  br 
permitting  the  actual  expenses,  profit  or  commission  to  be  deducted, 
these  to  be  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  fact  is  proved. 
With  such  an  amendment,  the  provision  would  undoubtedly  prove 
useful  and  fair. 

PARAGRAPHS  H   ASD  N. 

These  paragraphs  relating  to  protest  and  reappraisement  fees  hare 
been  discussed  in  our  former  memorandum.  The  entire  provisions 
relating  to  the  payment  of  such  fees  should  be  stricken  out. 

Since  the  filing  of  our  memorandum  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Denisoo  in 
regard  to  these  fees  and  his  ailments  in  support  of  his  ainendiiient5. 
He  proposes  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by  a  fine  i»f 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both«  if  !MKh 
fee  be  paid  **by  any  person  other  than  the  party  in  interest/*  or  if 
the  **  party  in  interest  permit  the  **  payment  of  such  fee  bv  any  per- 
son other  than  himself.  Mr.  Denison  does  not  indicate  why  he  sug- 
gests such  a  heavy  penalty  for  a  slight  offense. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  ambiguity  and  vaguene*? 
of  the  provisions  as  drawn.     In  view  of  paragraph  B  of  the  bUl,  which 

Erovides  that  all  merchandise  imported  ^'sh^  be  deemed  and  held  t^* 
e  the  property  of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  is  consigned"  it  mi?ht 
become  a  very  complex  question  as  to  who  was  the  ** party  in  inter- 
est,'' since  the  consignee  may  have  actually  nothing  more  tnan  a  lien 
upon  the  goods. 

The  reasons  ^iven  by  Mr.  Denison  for  the  imposition  of  a  protest  fe^ 
and  the  prohibition  of  contingent  fees  in  protest  cases  are  stated  to 
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Congress  in  passing  this  legislation  took  the  broad  view  that  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  tariff  law  was  a  public  question  involving  the 
entire  country.  In  this  view  any  argument  in  favor  of  legislatioD 
looking  to  the  defeat  of  this  intent,  based  on  the  fact  that  importers 
are  able  to  secure  refunds  from  time  to  time  of  a  few  thousand  aoUan, 
is  trifling  and  caviling. 

,  The  most  insistent  point  urged  against  the  present  free  right  of 
adjudication  is  that  many  protests  are  filed  which  are  known  to  be 
without  merit  and  afterwards  abandoned  without  trial.  Such  a 
statement  is  misleading.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  very  manv 
protests  are  abandoned  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  eeA 
year,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  perhaps  95  per  cent  or  more  of  these 
abandonments  are  as  to  protests  which  have  been  held  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  a  test  case.  When  the  test  case  has  been 
lost,  all  these  '^suspended"  protests,  as  they  are  called,  are  aban- 
doned. 

It  is  argued  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Denison  that  because 
an  importer  may  advance  his  price  on  account  of  the  constructioQ 
of  the  collector,  and  therefore  lose  notnin?,  the  Government  has  a 
right  to  its  illegal  exactions.  It  is  difficult  to  understaod  how  an 
illegal  exaction  by  the  Government,  contrary  to  the  intuit  of  Con- 
gress, can  be  justified  by  pointing  out  that  the  importer  is  able  to 
protect  himielf  against  loss,  but  aside  from  this,  the  protest  fee 
would  really  work  against  the  consunier,  for  if  the  importer  is  deterred 
from  haying  the  duty  reduced  to  its  proper  rate  by  protest  and 
appeal,  it  is  obvious  that  the  consumer  will  not  only  paj  the  addi- 
tional duty  during  the  period  in  which  the  issue  is  in  utigation,  bet 
he  will  continue  to  pay  it  during  the  entire  life  of  the  tariff  act. 
Moreover,  the  argument,  in  terms,  is  based  on  the  assumption  thfit  an 
importer  is  always  able  to  sell  his  ^ods  at  an  advanced  price  to 
meet  an  advanced  rate  of  duty.  This  assumption  is  erroneous,  for 
imported  goods  are  frequently  contracted  for  long  before  they  arrire^ 
at  a  price  based  on  the  assumed  duty,  and  if  t^e  rate  is  adTanced 
the  importer  frequently  has  to  stand  the  loss,  unless,  as  often  hap- 
pens, he  sells  his  goods  ''subject  to  change  in  duty,"  in  which  c««e 
nis  customer  gets  the  benefit  of  any  decreased  rate. 

Undoubtedly  cases  do  arise  where  importers  of  a  line  of  goods  n«»t 
made  in  this  country,  competing  only  amongst  themselves,  are  able  to 
sell  their  goods  on  the  basis  of  the  high  duties  and  when  they  re«»T?f 
excess  duties  retain  them;  but  when  their  goods  compete  wi'Ji 
domestic  goods  of  the  same  class  it  frequently  happens  that  a  raiw 
in  the  rate  by  order  of  the  collector  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^urv 
stops  the  importation  and  throws  the  business  into  the  hands  of  tbf 
domestic  manufacturer. 

But  assuming  the  Assistant  Attorney  General's  premise  to  be  alvay^ 
true,  there  is  no  pretense  that  the  Government  has  any  legal  ripht  i'"> 
these  excess  duties;  the  advocates  of  the  proposition  liardiy  gn  h>  far 
as  to  accuse  the  courts  of  unfairlv  or  uni 
when  collected  through  error  or  wrongfu 

They  will  concede  that  the  duties  have  been  illegaliy  collected  un<lor 
duress  from  importers  who  can  not  otherwise  secure  then-  pMnls 
''But/'  they  say,  ''the  present  system  of  contingent  fees  and  fr« 
protests  encourages  the  importers  to  start  litigation  for  the  establi>b- 
ment  of  their  rights;  therefore  tliey  should  be  prohibited  and  tier 
illegal  high  rate  allowed  to  stand." 


ustly  ordering  their  re uim 
interpretation  of  the  Uw- 
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GONTINGENT  FEES. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  protest  fees,  it  might  be  well  to 
treat  here  of  Mr.  Denison's  proposal  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  con- 
tingent fees  inprotest  cases,  as  to  both  of  which  he  presents  the  same 
arguments.  Tnis  matter  was  not  touched  irpon  in  our  former  brief, 
but  the  ailments  as  to  protest  fees  there  set  forth,  as  well  as  those 
above  stated,  apply  with  equal  force  against  the  proposed  amendment* 
The  prohibition  of  an  importer  from  engaging  an  attorney  under  such 
an  agreement  is  another  means  of  embarrassmg  and  discouraging  him 
in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  correct  classification  of  his  goods  and  of 
perpetuating  an  erroneous  high  rate.  Both  the  protest-fee  provision 
and  the  contingent-fee  provision  are  frankly  conceded  to  be  for  this 
purpose. 

furthermore,  the  prohibition  of  contingent  fees  would  sometimes 
amount  to  class  legislation,  for  while  the  well-to-do  importer  can  hire 
an  attorney  and  fight  his  case,  his  less  fortunate  competitor,  who  may 
be  brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  additional  duties  which  maT  be  clearly  illegal,  can  do  nothing 
to  correct  the  evil  that  has  been  clone  him.  Such  a  provision  in  his 
case  practically  amounts  to  confiscation,  for  the  Government  in  eflFect 
says  to  an  importer:  ''You  must  pay  us  extra  duty  or  we  will  take 
your  goods,"  and  if  you  have  not  the  money  to  pay  an  attorney  to 
fight  your  case  it  is  unfortunate,  but  you  can  not  protect  yourself  by 
making  a  contingent  arrangement. 

For  the  reasons  above  set  forth  as  well  as  those  contained  in  our 
former  memorandum,  we  strongly  urge  the  rejection  of  any  provision 
imposing  a  protest  fee  or  limiting  the  right  oi  contract,  as  being  sub- 
versive of  the  intent  of  the  lawmakers  in  fixing  rates.  In  our  opinion 
there  should  be  no  restriction  upon  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
law. 

BEAPPBAISEMENT   WITHOUT   SAMPLES. 

There  are  two  amendments  in  this  paragraph  not  touched  upon  in 
our  former  memorandum,  the  first  of  whicn  is  that  no  reappraisement 
or  reappraisements  shall  be  considered  invaUd  because  ol  tne  absence 
of  the  merchandise  or  samples  thereof  before  the  officer  or  officers 
making  the  same.  This  amendment  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
adopted.  The  present  law,  which  requires  the  presence  of  the  goods 
or  samples  in  reappraisement  cases,  has  frequently  resulted  in  injus- 
tice, in  some  cases  to  the  Government  and  in  others  to.  the  importers. 
The  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  has  been  precluded  from  having 
a  final  adjudication  through  absence  of  the  goods  or  samples  which 
have  been  withdrawn  by  importers,  while  on  tne  other  hana  importers 
have  frequently  abandoned  reappraisements  in  order  to  secure  imme- 
diate possession  of  their  goods. 

CLAIM   IN   PBOTEST   LIMITED  TO   LOWEB   RATE. 

The  other  amendment  is  that  which  limits  a  protest  to  claiming  a 
lower  rate.     (Line  21,  p.  185.) 

This  amendment  is  vicious  in  that  it  vests  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  right  to  proclaim  a  rate  of  duty  from  which  no  appeal 
can  be  taken  unless  the  rate  claimed  be  lower  than  that  fixed  by  him. 
The  customs  court  has  held  that  under  the  present  law  a  protest  may 
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be  lodged  claiming  a  higher  rate,  and  in  several  instances  has  over- 
turned  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  fixing  a  rate  lower  than  that 
intended  bv  Congress.  It  is  only  fair  that  a  party  affected  by  a  low 
rate  shoula  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  to  secure  a  proper 
adjudication.  With  the  amendment  now  proposed,  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  pay  out  Goyemment  moneys  on  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  law  by  proclaiming  a  low  rate  as  to  which 
no  protest  could  lie. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  amendment  might  be  so  construed  as 
to  prohibit  an  importer  from  claiming  free  entry. 

PABAGRAPHS  O   AND  P. 

These  paragraphs,  which  take  the  place  of  sections  15  and  16  of  the 
present  law,  have  been  discussed  in  our  former  memorandum.  The 
amendments  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  rejected. 

PABAGBAPH   Q. 

This  paragraph  reenacts  section  17,  providing  for  the  preservatioa 
and  filing  of  tne  decisions  of  the  general  appraisers.  It  contains 
an  amendment  providing  for  the  puolication  of  abstracts  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  reappraisement  cases, 
with  a  statement  of  facts  upon  which  the  decision  is  based.  The 
point  covered  bv  this  amendment  is  well  taken,  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  should  be  adopted,  as  it  will  furnish  a  guide  to  officials 
and  others  interested  in  questions  of  value.  We  discuss  this  further 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Denison's  proposed  amendment  (infra,  p.  261. 

PABAGBAPH  B. 

This  paragraph  reenacts  subsection  18  and  is  in  the  same  language 
as  the  present  law,  except  that  the  words  '' manufacturer  ol*  owner" 
are  changed  to  "seller,  shipper,  or  owner,*'  so  that  market  value  i> 
now  defined  as  *^the  price  which  the  seller,  shipper,  or  owner  would 
have  received,"  etc.,  instead  of  "the  price  which  the  manufacturer 
or  owner  would  have  received,"  etc.  This  amendment  appears  W 
be  unimportant. 

PABAGBAPH   S. 

This  paragraph  reenacts  subsection  19  without  change. 

PABAGBAPH  T. 

This  paragraph,  which  takes  the  place  of  section  20,  places  the 
burden  of  prool  upon  the  defendant  m  all  actions  or  proceedings  (or 
the  recovery  of  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  contrary  to  Uw 

The  present  law  provides  that  when  the  seizure  has  been  made  ai;;' 
the  property  is  clauned  by  any  person,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  lit 
upon  the  claimant.  By  the  suggested  amendment  it  is  now  nr(^>?*>i 
to  put  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  defendant  in  any  action  lor  valu«- 
of  goods.  As  such  action  necessarily  charges  fraud  it  seems  unfair 
to  compel  the  defendant  to  bear  the  Durden  of  proving  himself  inn*i- 
cent.  We  believe  that  the  amendment  shoula  be  stricken  out  *^ 
being  contrary  to  the  policy  of  our  laws. 
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PARAOBAPHS  U  AND  V. 

These  naragraphs  have  ahready  been  discussed  in  our  former 
memoranaum. 

PABAOBAPH  W. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  W  do  not  appear  in  the  present  law. 
They  require  the  regktration  of  all  commissionaires  or  purchasing 
agents,  and  seem  to  oe  unnecessary  and  harsh.  Their  purpose,  a» 
stated  by  Assistant  Secretary  Curtis,  is  to  secure  proof  that  commis- 
sions appearing  on  invoices  are  bona  fide  commissions.  The  question 
of  commissionB  is  one  of  market  value,  and  under  the  present  law, 
although  sometimes  perplexing^  has  in  the  main  not  been  of  such 
importance  as  to  call  for  the  extremely  burdensome  provisions  of 
paragraph  W.  We  believe  that  the  present  law  provides  sujfficient 
safeguards  on  this  question,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire 
paragraph  should  be  stricken  out. 

PABAGBAPH  X. 

This  is  a  new  provision,  and  in  many  cases  its  operation  will  be 
very  difficult  of  application,  especially  where  the  original  bills  are  in 
a  foreign  language.     We  believe  that  it  is  uimecessary. 

It  should  certainly  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  ''con- 
tracted to  be  paid,  fixed,  or  determined"  in  line  7  thereof,  for  the 
reasons  given  above  in  connection  with  paragraph  C. 

PABAGBAPHS  T  TO  DD. 

Para^aphs  Y  to  DD  reenact  without  change  subsections  22  to  27, 
respectively,  and  need  no  comment. 

MB.   n(BNISON*S  nU>POSBD  AMBNDMBNT. 

Taking  up  now  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Denison:  The  first  of 
these  is  an  amendment  to  be  inserted  at  page  191,  line  2,  eiving  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to  proclaim  dutiable  vdues. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  very  unwise,  for  the  following  reasons: 

In  the  &:st  place,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must  delegate  nis  power  to  others;  in  other  words,  to  the  special  agents 
or  other  subordinates.  He  must  depend  entirely  upon  reports  handed 
to  him,  and,  with  the  trem^adous  number  of  classes  of  goods  to  be 
passed  upon,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  each  class  will  receive 
the  attention  now  devoted  to  it  by  the  appraising  officers.  Undoubt- 
edly, in  practice,  one  special  agent  will  nave  to  pass  on  many  kinds 
of  ^oods,  just  as  one  examiner  to-day  has  to  pass  upon  a  great  variety. 
This  bemg  so,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  point  out  the  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities for  favoritism  or  possible  fraud,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  power  can  change,  through  erroneous  valuations,  a  low  rate 
Df  duty  to  a  high  one,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  lugsd  by  Mr.  Denison  in  support  of  this  plan: 

First.  That  it  w'dl  eliminate  litigation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
A  practice  would  encourage  litigation,  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
E>f  the  Treasury  would  be  besieged  both  by  Importers  and  domestic 
manufacturers,  all  seeking  to  iimuence  him  one  way  or  the  other  as 
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to  his  proclamations.  To-day  litigation  arises  when  the  examiner 
advances  ^oods  and  in  no  other  case.  Under  the  proposed  plan  there 
would  probably  be  no  period  in  the  life  of  the  tarin  act  when  some 
interest  or  another  would  not  be  working  to  hare  the  market  value 
changed  b^  proclamation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is 
hardfy  an  item  in  the  dutiable  list  of  the  tariff  act  subject  to  ad 
valorem  duties  which  would  not  be  the  subject  of  representations  and 
misrepresentations  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  in  an  effort  to 
secure,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  prodaimed  valuation  higher  or  low^ 
than  that  in  force.  Far  from  eliminating  litigation,  therefore,  the 
Increase  in  litigation  will  be  enormous. 

Another  reason  for  increased  litigation  is  that  if  an  importer  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  appraisement  of  his  goods  he  must  first  show 
that  they  are  not  within  the  proclaimed  class.  Having  succeeded  in 
this,  under  the  proposed  provision  his  goods  are  sent  back  to  the 
examiner  to  be  appraised  in  the  usual  way,  so  that  instead  of  one 
course  of  litigation  relating  only  to  the  value  of  the  goods  he  would 
now  have  two,  one  relating  to  whether  the  goods  fall  within  the  class 
and  the  other  (if  he  succeeds  in  showing  tney  do  not)  the  same  as 
now  in  force.  This  would  mean  a  delay  in  getting  his  goods  of  just 
double  that  to  which  he  is  now  put.  Besides  this,  we  question  would 
not  be  raised,  as  at  present,  merely  on  those  goods  which  the  examiner 
finds  to  be  invoiced  at  less  than  what  he  considers  the  market  value, 
but  the  question  will  arise  as  to  every  class  of  merchandise  which  has 
been  subject  to  proclamation. 

The  second  suggested  advantage  is  that  fraudulent  undervaluation 
will  be  impossible.  Unquestionably  when  the  proclaimed  value  & 
in  force  it  will  be  useless  to  undervalue,  but  the  points  above  made 
in  regard  to  Utigation  apply  here.  True,  a  dishonest  importer  would 
not  personally  imdervalue,  but  he  might  present  sucn  a  mass  of 
testimony  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  that  in  all  probability  he 
would  secure  an  *' official''  undervaluation.    To-day  when  an  im- 

Eorter  brings  in  his  goods  below  the  market  he  is  at  once  detected  if 
e  is  importing  goods  of  a  class,  because  the  examiner  who  passes  his 
goods  has  before  him  the  invoices  of  the  honest  importers,  and  he 
proceeds  at  once  to  advance  the  goods  of  the.undervaluer.  Under 
a  proclaimed  value  systeni  the  honest  importer  who  would  not  stoop 
to  present  dishonest  testimony  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasorr 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  which  is  entirely  imknown  Uvday*  Ao<i 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  as  to  goods  of  a  dassthat  the 
proclamation  will  apply.  At  present  the  occasions  on  which  thr 
dishonest  importer  importing  goods  similar  to  those  imported  by  an 
honest  importer  is  able  to  succeed  in  undervaluation  are  extremely 
rare.  Fraud  is  seldom,  if  ever,  attempted  in  this  class  of  goods,  for  ihf- 
dishonest  importer  knows  he  will  get  only  as  far  as  Uie  examiner 
without  detection.  It  is  only  in  those  infrequent  instances  where  the 
whole  trade  is  corrupt  and  everyone  in  the  line  is  undervaluing  that 
the  examiner  is  misled.  ^  Undervaluation,  when  it  exists,  does  not 
exist  on  ^oods  of  a  class  imported  bv  numerous  dealers,  which  k  the 
only  kind  that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  proclamation.  It  exists 
only  in  isolated  cases  where  a  proclamation  in  the  nature  of  things 
can  not  be  issued. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  proclaimed  value  will  result  in  uniformity 
of  duties  to  all  importers  of  the  same  or  similar  goods.    He  state- 
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meat  that  ''at  present  those  who  buy  at  the  lowest  price  abroad  are 
likely  to  get  a  further  advantage  over  their  competitors  by  getting 
their  goods  entered  at  the  lowest  valuations"  indicates  an  unfamit 
iarity  with  the  facts.  The  present  system  insures  this,  for,  regardless 
of  what  a  buyer  may  pay,  the  duties  are  assessed  on  uniform  market 
value,  and  if  a  shrewd  buyer  is  able  to  secure  his  goods  more  cheaply 
than  a  less  energetic  one  nis  prices  are  advanced,  either  by  himseli  or 
by  the  appraiser,  and  he  is  compelled  to  pay  the  same  amount  of 
duty  as  his  less  capable  competitor. 

Ttie  fourth  point,  that  there  will  be  certainty  as  to  the  amount  of 
duties  and  that  importers  will  not  have  to  wait  for  litigation  before 
they  will  know  how  much  duty  they  will  have  to  pay,  is  not  in  point, 
since  the  proclaimed  value  relates  only  to  class  goods;  and  as  to  these, 
as  above  pointed  out,  the  market  value  is  generally  well  known.  At 
present  the  importer  knows  he  must  pay  duty  on  the  market  value 
at  the  time  of  importation.  Within  certain  limitations  he  is  able  to 
gauge  what  this  market  value  is,  and  when  the  market  goes  lip  or 
down  to  any  degree  he  is  generally  the  first  to  know  it.  Under  a 
proclaimed  value  system  he  would  be  under  constant  apprehension 
as  to  what  was  going  to  happen — in  the  dark  as  to  forces  which  may 
be  at  work  on  the  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury  to  have  this  value  changed, 
and  incapable  of  stemming  the  tide. 

Another  objection,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  objection,  to  a  pro- 
claimed value  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  will  run  for 
at  least  a  year  and  two  months,  is  that  it  will  subject  goods  constantly 
to  the  operation  of  the  dumping  clause.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
soiling  price  of  goods  abroad  will  remain  stationary  for  this  length  of 
time,  except  in  rare  instances.  Obviously,  then,  if  a  market  valiie 
has  been  proclaimed,  and  during  the  year  and  two  months  at  any 
time  the  price  abroad  actually  falls,  every  purchaser  who  imports  to 
this  country  will  be  compelled  to  pay  the  additional  duty  provided 
for  in  the  dumping  clause.  And  there  would  be  no  escape  from  this, 
for  the  Secretary  could  not  proclaim  a  lower  value  for  a  year  and  two 
months  after  his  first  proclamation.  The  result  would  be  increased 
duties  on  every  article  whose  price  dropped  below  the  proclaimed 
value. 

We  strongly  urge  the  rejection  of  this  amendment. 

The  rejection  of  this  amendment  would  necessarily  carry  the  rejec- 
tion of  tne  other  amendments  suggested  by  Mr.  Denison  in  various 
other  paragraphs  to  conform  to  this  amendment.    These  are  sug- 

f Rested  insertions  on  page  175,  line  4;  176,  line  3;  177,  line  3;  179, 
ine  2;  180,  line  24;  182,  line  15;  189,  line  25. 

The  amendments  on  page  174,  line  18;  175,  line  17;  175,  lines  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9;  and  page  176,  lines  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  seem  unob- 
jectionable, inasmuch  as  they  merely  transfer  the  clause  in  question 
from  one  paragraph  to  another  in  which  it  may  be  more  appropriate. 
For  reasons  stated  above,  however  (par.  H,  p.  6),  we  believe  the  sec- 
tions (subsecs.  6  and  9)  of  the  present  law  should  not  be  changed. 

CONTINGENT  FEES. 
IP»8B  186,  line  17.] 

For  reasons  stated  above  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  proposed 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 
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UMITATION    OF    APPRAISEMENT   TO   ONE   REVIEW    BY   THE    BOARD   OF 

THREE  GENERAL  APPRAISERS. 

[Page  183,  Unefli] 

It  is  the  view  of  the  merchants'  association  that  no  amendment  &» 
to  the  procedure  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  should  be 
considered  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is  one  which  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated  before  any  radical  action  is  taken.  It  k 
suggested  that  if  anv  change  be  contemplated,  it  be  postponed  undl 
the  regular  session  of  Congress  and  a  committee  appointed  to  examiDe 
thoroughly  into  the  situation.  There  seems,  however,  at  present  no 
special  objection  to  the  amendment  proposed,  and  it  is  very  possible 
tnat  such  a  change  would  conduce  to  speedier  adjudication  of  ques- 
tions. It  is  true  that  under  the  present  system  few  important  case» 
end  with  the  decision  of  a  single  general  appraiser;  but,  on  the  other 
hand^  in  unimportant  cases  the  smgle  general  appraiser's  decision  i:» 
frequently  accepted. 

The  rejection  of  this  amendment  would  carry  with  it  the  lejectioD 
of  the  amendment  suggested  on  pages  183,  lines  3  and  4;  183,  lines 
20  to  24;   184,  lines  1  to  5;   184,  ii^  9;   184,  lines  14  and  22;   185. 

(Page  185,  line  7.) 

This  amendment  suggests  the  striking  out  of  the  words  ''before 
ihe  officer  or  officers  making  the  same"  in  connection  with  the 
fgooendment  in  the  House  bm  providing  that  ''no  reappraisement 
flliall  be  considered  invalid  because  of  the  absence  of  the  merchandise 
or  samples  thereof."  The  amendment  is  probably  suggested  for  the 
sake  Qi  clearness  and  is  unobjectionable. 

(Page  222,  line  3.) 

This  amendment  presumes  the  acc>eptance  of  amendments  as  to 
Hie  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  should  be  accepted  or  refected 
accordingly. 

AXirHORITY  OF  ONE  GENERAL  APPRAISER  TO  DECIDE  CLAS8IFICATI05 

CASES. 

This  is  another  radical  amendment  of  the  procedure  before  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  our  remarks  in  connection  with  the 
suggested  change  in  reappraisement  oroceedings  apply  with  equal 
force  here.  Undoubtedly  much  coula  be  said  m  favor  of  this  pro- 
posed amendm^it,  but  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  feel  in  a  posi- 
tion ^ther  to  recommend  its  passage  or  rejecticMi. 

Amendment  as  to  the  consular  invoices,  page  193,  line  20;  193. 
line  22;  194,  line  1: 

This  merely  carries  the  change  in  paragraph  D,  page  170,  line  21 
into  the  other  related  provisions,  ana  is  unobjectionable. 

PARAGRAPH  0. — PUBLICATION    OF   DECISIONS  OF    BOARD  OF  OKXERJU. 

APPRAISERS. 

Mr.  DenLson  proposes  to  §ive  the  board  the  right  to  require  th^ 
publication  of  its  decisions  m  fidl  instead  of  by  abstract  when  it 
tiiinks  the  entire  decision  ought  to  be  published.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Denison's  suggestion  and  recommendation. 
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PAKAORAPH  Q. 

(Page  189,  lines  16  and  17J 

Mr.  Denison,  supported  b}'  his  coUeague  on  the  president's  com* 
mittee,  Mr.  Frankturter,  suggests  the  striking  out  of  the  provision 
requiring  the  general  appraisers  in  reappraisement  cases  to  publisdi 
a  "statement* of  the  facts  on  which  the  decision  is  based.''  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  provision  should  stand  as  it  passed  the  House. 
Collector  Loeb  and  A^stant  Secretary  Curtis  are  in  favor  of  the 

f)rovision  as  it  stands.  We  believe  that  it  is  quite  practical  for  the 
)oard  to  publish  a  brief  statement  which  will  in  nowise  divulge  trade 
secrets,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  appraising 
officers.  For  this  reason  we  recommend  its  adoption,  as  stated  on 
page  17  of  this  briet. 

J.  W.  Masters, 
Acting  CTiairman  CormmiMee  an  Ctistoms  Service 
and  Revenue  LaWj  the.  Merchants^  Aftsociation  of  New  York. 
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btixij>iiro,  nsw  tors,  n.  t.,  bt  n.  i.  stonb,  statistician. 

Brief  of  ts^  Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers'  Association 
WITH  Reference  to  Duties  Upon  Models'  of  Women's  Gar- 
ments Imported  for  the  Purpose  of  Study  and  Adaptation 
IN  this  Country. 

New  York,  April  25, 1913. 
Proposed  amendment  of  the  existing  law: 

That  sec  don  25  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize  duties,  and 
encourage  tiie  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  5, 1909,  providing  for  the  payment  of  drawbacks,  be  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

*'That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  models  of  women's  clothing  and 
articles  of  women's  wearing  appai^l  importea  oy  manufacturers  for  their  own  use  in 
their  own  manufacturing  estaoushments  solely  as  models  and  not  for  sale,  and  reex- 
ported within  such  a  period  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  ^e 
Treasury  shall  prescribe." 

OB.TECT   OF  THE   AMENDMENT. 

The  object  of  the*  proposed  amendment  is  to  secure  the  extension 
of  the  drawback  provision  of  the  tariff  act  to  models  of  women's  wear 
imported  by  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  adaptation 
to  American  requirements  and  reexported  within  a  reasonable  time. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  use  of  foreign  models  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  garments 
is  indispensable.  Although  great  strides  have  been  made  in  this 
country  in  building  up  an  American  industry  for  the  production  of 
women's  garments,  which  has  an  annual  output  of  nearly  half  a 
billion  doDars  and  gives  employment  to  nearly  200,000  people,  yet 
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women's  fashions  are  decreed  in  Paris  and  a.  few  other  European 
centers.  The  well-dressed  American  woman  insists  on  dressku: 
according  to  European  styles,  and,  while  much  is  being  done  br 
American  manufacturers  and  designers  to  get  away  from  Europe^D 
domination  and  to  evolve  distinct  American  ideas,  the  American 
manufacturer  of  women's  garments  must  still  take  the  £uro}>ean 
model  for  his  starting  point  m  designing  women's  dresses  and  waists 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  development  of  (he  Americaii 
garment  industry  that  American  manufacturers  have  free  access  t»> 
foreign  designs.  Leading  manufacturers  of  women's  garments  art- 
obliged  to  make  frequent  trips  abroad  or  to  send  their  designers  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  foreign  fashions  and  purchase  the  modot> 
which,  m  their  opinion,  will  prove  most  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
adaptation  to  American  styles.  The  garments  thus  brought  to  thi^ 
country  are  used  by  the  designers  of  American  manufacturers.  Thfv 
are  of  no  use  to  the  manufacturer  after  the  designer  is  through  will 
them.  They  are  not  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  as  gar- 
ments in  this  country. 

The  desimers  abroad  thoroughly  realize  the  value  of  their  desi»jn^ 
as  models  lor  American  reproduction  or  adaptation  and  exact  an 
exorbitant  price  for  them.     The  American  manufacturer  desiring  !<• 

{procure  a  Parisian  mbdel  for  adaptation   here  is   required  to  pay 
rom  three  to  five  times  the  actual  market  value  of  the  garment. 

After  paying  several  hundred  and  frequently  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  for  a  garment  the  American  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  pav. 
upon  importation  of  the  model  to  this  country,  a  heavy  duty,  wnici. 
adds  very  materially  to  the  ah-eady  high  cost  of  the  model. 

Although  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  provides  for  a  material 
reduction  of  duties  on  clothing,  the  reduction  vdll  not  applv  to  the 
models  imported  by  manufacturers  of  women's  dresses  and  waists. 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  a  garment  imported  by  them  that  ^ 
not  trinmied  with  laces,  embroideries,  or  similar  embellishmesits,  all 
of  which  will  continue  to  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
paragraph  373  of  the  pending  tariff  bill,  lliis  paragraph  providf^ 
that  not  only  the  trimmings  snail  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  but  abi» 
the  entire  garment  to  whicn  they  are  attached. 

The  duty  of  60  per  cent  thus  operates,  and  will  continue  to  operate 
under  the  proposed  tarifF  act,  as  a  heavy  burden  and  obstacle  to  tLi- 
proper  development  of  the  industry.  But  for  the  necessity  of  paying: 
this  duty  more  models  would  be  imported  into  this  country  witK  tit- 
result  that  many  a  garment  that  is  purchased  abi^ad  to-day  might  b« 
manufactured  in  this  country,  furnishing  employment  to  domesti-' 
labor  and  capital. 

The  Association  of  Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers  does  not  ask  U' 
any  privileges  which  are  not  granted  to  other  manufacturers  or  citi- 
zens under  the  law.  All  it  requests  is  that  the  operation  of  the  draw- 
back law,  which  has  become  a  well-established  principle  of  Amerirar. 
customs  administration,  be  extended  to  foreign  moaeLs  of  women  ^ 
garments,  whenever  they  are  reexported  within  a  reasonable  tim« 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Should  a  manufacturer  retain  the  model  in  this  country,  or  offer  i\ 
for  sale  as  a  garment,  he  will  not  be  exempted  from  the  payment  o* 
duty  under  tne  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  and  will  continue  t 
pay  it,  as  in  the  past. 
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The  extension  of  the  drawback  privilege  to  imported  models 
would  prove  a  boon  to  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  the  countrv. 
As  one  imported  model  may  result  in  hundreds  and  frequentlj 
thousands  of  varments  manufactured  after  that  pattern  m  this 
country,  it  is  clear  that  for  everv  dollar  lost  to  the  Treasury  in  the 
form  of  refunded  duties  on  models  it  will  receive  many  dollars  in 
duties  on  laces,  embroideries,  and  other  imported  materials  that  will 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  those  garments  as  well  as  increased 
revenue  from  corporation  and  individual  income  taxes  which  will  be 
levied  by  the  Government  upon  the  manufacturers,  jobbers,  retailers, 
salesmen,  and  numerous  other  people  concerned  witn  the  manufacture, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  domestic  garments.  At  the  same 
time,  American  women  of  moderate  means  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  high  prices  for  imported  dresses  and  gowns  wUl  thereby  gain 
mcreased  access  to  similar  garments  made  at  popular  prices  m  this 
country,  and  American  labor  and  capital  will  have  added  opportuni- 
ties for  profitable  employment. 


SUPPLEMENTABY  BrIEF  OF  THE  DrESS  AND  WaIST  MANUFACTURERS'^ 

Association  with  Reference  to  Duties  upon  Models  of 
WoBfEN's  Garments  Imported  for  the  Purpose  of  Study  and 
Adaptation  in  this  Country,  Dated  April  25,  1913» 

,  New  York,  May  26, 191S. 

PROPOSED   AMENDMENT  TO  H.  R.  3321. 

Insert  oh  page  211,  at  the  end  of  line  10,  the  following  words: 

Models  of  women's  wearing  apparel  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  as  such  in 
their  own  establishments. 

EXPLANATION   OF  THE   PROPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

In  the  brief  of  the  Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers'  Association, 
dated  April  25,  1913,  it  was  suggested  that  the  provision  of  the  tariff 
law  relating  to  drawbacks  be  made  to  cover  moaels  of  women's  wear- 
ing apparel  imported  for  temporary  use  by  manufacturers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manidFacture  of  women's  garments.  Since  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  above  brief  the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the 
new  tariff  bUl  in  which  an  entirely  new  provision  is  contained  for  the 
temporary  free  admission  of  numerous  articles,  such  ^  molder's  pat- 
terns, commercial  traveler's  samples,  etc.,  provided  such  articles  are 
imported  imder  bond  subiect  to  exportation  within  six  months,  under 
such  r^i^ations  and  conaitions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may . 
prescribe.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  this  section  seems  to 
attain  the  object  sought  by  the  Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers' 
Aiasociation  in  a  more  direct  way  than  the  provision  relating  to  draw- 
backs^ and  the  amendment  proposed  in  tne  present  supi)Tementary 
brief  is  designed  to  include  moaels  of  women  s  garments  in  the  new 
section  of  the  House  bill,  designated  as  J,  subsection  4,  page  211. 
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HXEGHAHTS'  AND  XAinTVAOTUBSBS'  BOABD  OF  TBAJ>B  OV  THS  CCTT 

OV  NSW  TO&K,  BY  A.  B.  SMITH,  PBX8IDBNT. 

New  York,  May  IS,  1913. 

In  re  subsection  7  of  section  J  of  the  administrative  part  of  the  pend- 
ing tariff  bill. 

Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  Z>.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  trust  that  you  will  remember  a  call  I  made  upon  jou 
about  two  weeks  ago?  My  purpose  was  to  discuss  with  you  sub- 
section 7  of  section  J  of  the  aammistrative  part  of  the  new  tariff  bill. 
You  asked  me  to  write  you  my  views.  I  find  that  this  feature  of  the 
tariff  bill  was  referred  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
CJommittee  of  which  you  are  the  chairman. 

Subsection  7  of  section  J  is  based  upon  a  similar  section  in  the 
tariff  act  of  July  4,  1789,  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  a  diBcount  ol  10  per  cent  on  all  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  dial!  be  aU<yv«d 
on  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  as  shall  be  imported  in  veasela  bmh  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  shall  be  wholly  the  property  of  a  citisen  or  dtisena  therwi, 
or  in  vessels  built  in  forei^  countries,  and  on  tne  16th  day  ol  Bfa^  laat  wholly  the 
property  of  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  so  continuing  until  the  tiaie 
(rf  importation." 

As  the  tariff  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  on  April  7,  1913,  the 
subsection  applied  only  to  vessels  huili  in  the  United  States.  It  wa> 
so  amended  in  the  Democratic  House  caucus  as  to  apply  Uy  *  *  vess«»U 
admitted  to  registration  under#the  laws  of  the  Unit^  States.'*  The 
first  tariff  act  was  distinctly  in  favor  of  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States,  as  was  the  pending  tariff  bill  when  first  introduced,  but  the 
amenament  is  in  favor  of  foreign-built  vessels,  not  over  5  yeais  oltl. 
owned  by  American  citijsens,  and  admitted  to  American  regi*t«fr 
under  the  terms  of  section  5,  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  Augrusi  24. 
1912. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  aubsection  7  of  section  J  be  so  amended 
as  to  apply  only  to  imports  in  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and 
to  vessels  admitted  to  American  register  on  or  before  April  7,  1913. 
and  so  continuing  until  the  time  of  importation. 

The  discriminating-duty  section  (subsec.  7  of  sec.  J)  will  noi.  I 
am  informed  by  Members  of  Congress  who  have  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter and  who  are  lawyers,  in  any  way  affect  any  of  the  conventions  or 
trade  agreements  now  existing  between  the  United  States  and  forei^ 
countries.  My  information  is  that  some  22  such  conventions  are  now 
in  force,  practically  with  every  maritime  nation,  in  which  this  conn- 
try  agrees  not  to  impose  a  discriminating  du6y  on  imports  in  ships  of 
the  countries  with  wnich  we  have  such  agreements.  It  will  be  appar- 
ent, therefore,  that  unless  the  President  is  directed  in  the  tariff  bill 
to  give  notice,  as  is  required  by  those  conventions,  of  the  intentioo  of 
this  Government  to  terminate"  them  they  will  remain  in  undisturbed 
force.  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  such  directiosi  be 
given  to  the  President  through  an  appropriate  amendment  and  ven- 
ture to  invite  your  attention  to  a  clause  m  a  discriminatin?-dntT  bill 
(H.  R.  1930,  63d  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  introduced  by  Representative  i,  W. 
Alexander,  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  dutv«  withit> 
ten  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  give  notice  to  all  foreign  countries  vitli  vliic^ 
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^ooiinercud  agreements  have  been  entered  into  making  any  provieion  or  pfoviaions 
Krhich  are  in  conflict  with  section  one  or  two  ol  this  act  of  the  intention  of  toe  United 
States  to  tenninate  such  agreement  at  a  time  specified  in  said  notice,  which  time 
ihall  in  no  case  be  longer  than  the  period  of  time  specified  in  such  agreements,  respec- 
dvely,  for  notice  of  imeir  termination:  Provided^  That  until  the  expiration  of  the 
period  when  the  notice  of  intention  to  tenninate  hereinbefore  providea  for  diall  have 
i)ecome  effective  or  until  such  date  prior  thereto  as  the  high  contracting  parties  may 
>y  mutual  consent  select,  the  terms  of  said  commercial  agreements  shall  remain  in 
orce. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  subsection  7  of  section  J,  if  enacted,  will  be 
nconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  sections  4228. 4229, 4230,  and  4231 . 
Revised  Statutes,  and  such  other  sections  of  tne  laws  of  the  Unitea 
)tates  as  suspend  or  forbid  the  collection  of  a  less  duty  on  imports 
n  vessels  of  the  United  States  than  in  foreign  vessels.  If  that  is  so, 
>hen  the  tariff  bill  repeals  all  such  acts.  If  it  be  not  so,  then  sub- 
jection 7  of  section  J,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  would  be  practically 
noperative.  I  venture  to  surest,  therefore,  that  if  the  new  sub- 
»ection  is  to  accomplish  anything  more  than  a  mere  pronouncement 
x>  the  effect  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
beginning  in  the  restoration  of  the  old  discriminating-duty  poUcy, 
lirection  should  be  given  in  the  bill  to  the  President  to  serve  the 
required  notices  upon  other  Governments  with  which  we  have  con- 
v-entions  or  trade  agreements  of  the  termination  of  them  by  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  period  fixed  for  such  termination  in 
[>he  instruments  and  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  that  in  any  way 
ibridge  the  full  operation  gf  the  new  subsection  be  repealed. 

A  discount  of  6  per  cent  of  the  duty  applies  only  to  dutiaUe 
imports  and  has  no  effect  upon  such  imports  as  are  free  of  duty. 
During  the  last  calendar  year  only  45.42  per  cent  of  our  imports 
K'ere  outiable.  My  understanding  is  that  tne  free  list  will  be  some- 
pehat  enlai^ed  when  the  pending  tariff  bill  goes  into  effect.  In  any 
svent,  more  than  one-half  of  all  of  our  imports  will  probably  be  free 
>f  duty  and  therefore  unaffected  by  subsection  7  of  section  J. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  to  meet  this  situation  the  bill  be  so 
imended  as  to  place  a  duty — which  would  of  course  be  only  a  tem- 
:H>rary  duty — of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  imports  otherwise 
londutiabie  when  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States. 
This  would  create  a  prefereace  for  American  vessels  on  all  imports 
ind  would  much  more  rapidly  increase  the  tonnage  under  our  flag 
ihan  if  the  operation  of  the  bill  appUes  only  to  our  dutiable  imports. 
Pake  South  America  as  an  example.  The  Statistical  Abstract  ef  the 
Jnited  States  for  1911  (p.  380)  shows  that  of  all  our  imports  from 
^outh  America  89.08  per  cent  was  free  of  duty.  Manifestly,  in 
•espect  to  our  trade  with  South  America,  there  would  be  no  incentive 
or  an  increase  of  American  shipping  under  the  terms  of  the  subsec- 
ion,  which  would  be  appHcable  to  only  one-tenth  of  our  imports 
rom  South  America,  unless  a  temporary  duty  were  placed  on  imports 
>thcrwise  nondutiable  when  imported  in  foreign  vessels. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  extra  duty  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
employ  American  vessels  to  bring  in  such  imports  as  would  be  other- 
«risc.  nondutiable.  But  the  existence  of  the  statute  would  always 
create  such  a  preference  for  American  vessels  as  to  give  them  the 
>ulk  of  our  import  carrying. 

The  amendment  made  in  subsection  7,  of  section  J,  by  the  Demo- 
::ratic  caucus  will  have  the  effect,  whether  so  intended  or  not,  of  giving 
:o  foreign  shipyards  the  building  of  all  new  vessels  brought  under 
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American  register,  because  it  is  now  Dossible  to  build  merchant  aliifc 
in  foreign  shipyards — British  and  uerman — at  from  25  to  30  pW 
cent  less  cost  than  they  can  be  built  for  in  American  shipyar>. 
My  information  is  that  the  higher  American  cost  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  very  much  higher  wages  paid  to  labor  in  our  shipyani 
than  are  paid  to  labor  in  K)reign  snipyards.  If  materials  required  L 
shipbuildmg  are  not  as  cheap  m  the  United  States  as  elsewhere.  th»M. 
bunders  in  the  United  States  are  now  permitted  to  import  such 
materials  free  of  duty.  Mv  information  is  that  wages  in  America, 
shipyards  are  about  double  those  in  British  and  German  yaiJ* 
Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  shipbuilding  here  the  labor  is  not  equi' 
in  efficiency  to  that  in  British  and  German  yards — certainly  it  i^  n  • 
more  efficient.  This  explains  the  reason  for  the  higher  cost  of  re.>><l* 
in  American  shipyards  than  the  cost  in  foreign  yards-  Below  I 
submit  an  extract  from  a  memorial  to  Congress  seven  years  ago  by 
the  American  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuflder*. 
an  organization  of  50,000  men,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  bears  out  what  I  have  just  said: 

We  fully  realize  that  it  is  the  rates  of  wages  that  are  paid  to  the*  men  vho  work  c 
the  shipyards  of  the  United  States  which  render  it  impossible  for  ships  to  be  bult 
Iq  this  country  as  cheaply  as  abroad;  that  the  wages  paid  in  our  shipyards  are  aboxr- 
double  those  paid  in  foreign  shipyards,  and  that  little,  if  any,  more  labor  is  perfonD^J 
in  a  day  by  men  in  this  country  in  the  shipyards  than  is  performed  by  men  in  tbe 
same  trades  in  the  shipyards  of  other  countries.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  incguli>nn 
of  work  and  the  long  spells  of  idleness  or  resort  to  employment  in  o^er  trades  (ort»i 
upon  our  craftsmen,  a  condition  that  would  be  remedied  and  would  speedily  reseat* 
in  a  greater  amount  of  work  and  more  efficient  work  throueh  steady  emplovner: 
It  is  idle  to  suggest  to  the  men  in  our  trade  that  they  accept  the  foreign  rates  ot  vi^ 
in  order  to  secure  the  building  of  ships  in  this  country  for  the  foreign  trade.  We  M 
that  we  are  entitled  to  the  American  standard  of  wages;  we  demand  it:  and  we  ▼£! 
not  accept  less  than  that  rate.  *  *  *  We  make  no  appeal  for  capital.  It  needs 
no  protection.  If  it  does  not  find  profitable  employment  in  American-built  riiips. 
very  readily  it  finds  investment  in  foreign-built  ships,  under  foreign  flags,  ^hen  it 
earns  the  same  profits  that  foreign-built  ships  ownea  by  foreigners  can.  There  ium 
been  ample  evidence  of  this  truth  in  the  foreijgn  tonnage  owned  by  AmericiZ!  era- 
zens,  now  running  under  foreign  fla^,  with  alien  masters,  oflBcers,  and  men.  Sirb 
investment  means  employment  for  foreigners.  It  means  idleness  for  us.  It  mesas 
profit  for  American  capital  and  loss  for  American  labor.  It  means  streagth  for  tbe 
foreign  governments  in  the  countries  where  the  ships  are  built,  and  whose  men  office? 
and  man  them,  and  it  means  weakness  for  the  United  States,  that  is  denied  the  pr^ 
tection  of  the  siips  and  their  men  in  time  of  trouble. 


I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  hasten — on  the  contrary,  you 
deia^ — the  beginning  of  merchant  shipbuilding  in  this  oountrr  f  ^ 
foreign  trade  by  any  provision  of  law  that  enables  American  capiti! 
to  as  freely  invest  in  foreign-built  as  in  American-buflt  vessek  fur 
register  as  vessels  of  the  United  States.  American  shipyards  coulo 
not  possibly  meet  the  losses,  likely  to  continue  for  a  period  of  year' 
while  striving  to  bring  efficiency  of  labor,  through  constaocy  .' 
employment  m  building  vessels  for  foreign  trade,  to  such  a  point  ib&: 
such  shipyards  could  profitably  compete  with  fore]£:n  sh^yan^. 
When  you  consider  the  high  state  of  efficiency  alreaov  attame^l  u: 
foreign  shipyards,  due  to  constancy  of  employment,  t&e  experieiHt 
they  have  gained  through  many  years  of  building  merchant  sJuf'* 
for  foreign  trade,  and  the  present  comparative  unf amiliarit v  *i 
American  shipbuilders  with  such  building,  with  wage  conditions  equal, 
it  would  be  oifficult  and  costly  for  American  shipyards  to  profitaUj 
compete  with  forei^  yards.  But  with  the  fatal  nandicap  of  wii^e^ 
nearly  double  in  tms  country  what  they  are  in  other  countricB  that 
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do  the  bulk  of  the  world's  shipbuilding,  it  should  be  clear  to  you  that 
American  shipbuilders  could  not  profitably  compete  with  foreign 
builders. 

A  similar  condition  confronted  the  United  States  when  it  entered 
upon  the  construction  of  its  new  Navy,  in  1883.  Warships  could  then 
be  built  much  cheaper  in  foreign  yards  than  they  could  be  built  in 
American;  but  that  did  not  cause  tne  United  States,  about  to  become 
a  purchaser  of  warships,  to  go  abroad  for  them  because  they  could 
there  bo  obtained  more  cheaply  than  in  this  country.  On  the  con- 
trary,  a  demand  for  American-built  warships  was  created  and  steadily 
maintained.  The  supply  was  confined  to  American  shipyards.  Did 
the  United  States  lose  either  in  prestige  or  in  money  as  a  result  ?  Read' 
what  President  Cleveland  said  m  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress, 
that  of  December,  1896: 

It  id  gratifying  to  state  that  our  (war)  ships  and  their  outfits  are  believed  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  that  can  be  manufactured  elsewhere,  and  that  such  notable  reduc- 
tions have  been  made  in  their  cost  as  to  justify  the  statement  that  quite  a  number 
of  vessels  are  now  being  constructed  at  rates  as  low  as  those  that  prevail  in  European 
shipyards. 

Wliy  is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that  similar  results  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  policy  with  respect  to  our  merchant  ships  ?  Why 
not,  at  least,  give  American  builders  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can 
do,  with  conditions  measurably  equal  ?  What  reason  is  there  to  deny 
to  American  shipbuilders  any  share  in  the  building  of  ships  for  our 
foreign  trade  while  creating  a  preference  for  American  capital  in  the 
owning  of  vessels  under  American  register  in  foreign  trade  ?  Even  if 
the  higher  cost  of  American  labor  in  the  building  of  ships  for  foreign 
trade  should  permanently  place  a  handicap  upon  this  country  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  shipyards  as  to  cost  of  building  merchant  ships, 
are  not  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  through  the  possession  of  all 
of  the  instrumentalities  for  the  building  of  such  vessels  in  the  United 
States  suflScient  to  outweigh  thev  disadvantages  ?  Thonias  Jefferson 
thought  so  and  officially  said  so.  James  Madison  also  thought  so,  and 
ho  so  provided  in  the  earliest  of  our  navigation  laws.  The  country  in 
those  days  was  nearly  unanimous  in  behalf  of  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  leel  sure  that  a  test  would  show  similar  unanim- 
ity now  among  the  American  people  in  the  adoption  of  any  policy  by 
Congress  intended  to  give  us  a  growing,  progressive,  and  prosperous 
merchant  marine  in  foreign  trade. 

What  a  peculiar,  one-sided,  inexplicable  situation  would  be  created 
in  the  ownership  of  vessels  under  our  flag  contemporaneously  with  the 
abandonment  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States!  How  natural,  in 
rebuilding  our  shipping  in  foreign  trade,  for  our  builders  to  progress 
and  prosper  with  our  owners  of  vessels! 

I  may  say  to  you  that  the  report  on  shipbuilding  for  the  last  census 
showeci  that  (in  19C9)  there  were  40,506  wage  earners  employed  in 
private  American  shipyards,  the  average  of  whose  wages,  skilled  and 
unskilled  workmen,  laoorers  and  boys,  was  $623  each  for  that  year. 
The  governmental  shipyards  employed  14,540  wage  earners,  the  aver- 
ago  of  whose  pay  was  $871  each  for  that  year.  So  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  fixed  a  standard  of  wages  40  per  cent  higher  than  that 
obtaining  in  private  shipyards.  You  know  how  inevitable  it  must  be 
for  the  best  men  to  gravitate  to  the  ])lace  where  the  wages  are  highest, 
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leaving  for  the  yards  paying  the  lower  wages  the  less  efficient  wagi^ 
earners. 

Even  if  it  were  desirable,  if  possible — and  to  this  I  do  not  subscribe 
in  any  way — to  bring  the  cost  of  American  labor  to  the  level  of  foreigc. 
in  shipbuilding,  you  will  see  that  the  participation  of  the  United  Stat«s 
in  shipbuildii^  to  so  very  large  an  extent,  the  Government  paying 
wi^es  40  per  cent  higher  than  those  paid  in  private  shipyards,  puv» 
(juite  out  of  the  question  any  probabiuty  of  a  reduction  oi  the  wag^ 
in  our  shipy^ards. 

As  I  see  it,  the  higher  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  Statesir 
due  to  higher  wages  paid  to  labor — a  condition  the  shipyard  employen 
'are  unable  to  change  if  they  wished  to,  and  I  have  no  knowled^ 
that  they  wish  to — is  one  that  the  United  States  should  recognise  m 
fixing  upon  a  policy  for  restoring  our  shipping  to  f ore%n  traae,  to  fti 
least  the  same  extent  that  it  recognizes  that  the  higher  cost  of 
operating  vessels  under  American  registers  necessitates  the  veer 
preference  which  you  seem  willing  to  fix  for  vessels  under  our  register. 
So  long  as  we  have  the  materials,  the  men,  and  the  means  to  bund  the 
best  ships,  is  the  matter  of  25  to  30  per  cent  higher  cost  to  bar  our 
own  builders  and  our  own  labor  from  any  share  m  the  upbuilding  of 
our  shipping  in  foreign  trade? 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  Questions  that  you  may  ask  on  thk^ 
subject,  if  I  am  able  to,  and,  should  you  desire  it,  I  would  be  pleas^^^ 
to  go  to  Washington  at  any  time  that  would  suit  you  to  confer  with 
you  on  the  matter. 

Pleased  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  place  my  views  before  you, 
and  trusting  that  they  will  cany  conviction  to  your  mind,  and  rwul: 
in  such  a  strengthening  of  the  policy  you  are  about  to  adopt  for  tli^ 
rehabilitation  of  our  shipping  m  foreign  trade  that  will  brin|:  into 
existence  ever-increasing  fleets  of  thoroughly  up-to-dat«,  efficient. 
economical  American-built  ships  for  our  foreign  carrying,  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain. 

(A  reprint  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Merchants  and  Manufa^^ 
turers'  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York  City,  in  May,  1913,  follows :. 


OUR  PURPOSE  IN  I88UINO  THIS  PAMPHLST. 

The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York  City  pute  i't^l 
this  pamphlet  in  order  to  bring  before  the  American  people  the  present  conditioii  at-: 
urgent  need  of  American  shipping  in  forei^  trade.  No  member  of  the  board  ltt.'> « 
dollar's  personal  interest  in  American  shipping.  We  have  long  advocated  the  K*i«<*- 
tion  of  the  policy  of  discriminating  import  duties  and  tonnage  dues— the  po^> 
adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  in  the  first  Congress  and  continued  tn  ill 
or  partial  effect  until  1850.  For  72  years  that  policy  gave  American  ships  ibe  c%t^ 
ing  of* an  average  of  80  per  cent  of  American  exports  and  imports.  It  yn»  a  w>e]l-o>- .' 
and  a  successful  policy.  Since  its  suspension  American  ships  ha\'e  aliooet  Tuusb^i 
from  the  seas.  During  the  past  52  years  our  ships  have  averaged  but  19  per  i^vat  f 
our  foreign  carrying — ^they  now  carry  but  9  per  cent. 

This  successful  policy  was  supported  by  ail  parties  in  our  early  yeare.  and  itp  ac^- 
cates  may  now  be  found  in  all  parties.  Its  most  conspicuous  ad^'ocate  to-day  -• 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  ways  and  Means,  H«w 
Representatives.  (The  New  York  Herald  asserts,  but  we  do  not  peraooaUy  ksov  »• 
to  be  correct,  that  President  Wilson  approves  of  it.)  Mr.  Underwood  made  a  bnlli^  * 
and  con\dncing  speech  in  behalf  of  this  policy  in  the  House  of  RepfB9entiUi%>e!?  •• 
February  26.  1910.  It  contains  the  essential  points  in  support  of  this  fcnfti  i^ib  ^ 
which  will  solve  the  American  shipping  problem.  Repre8entati\'e  Underimd  d«w^ 
that  American  ships  shall  earn  the  $300,000,000  annually  paid  fofeign  ships  Um  d^'.^ir 
our  foreign  carrying.  A  strong,  effective,  and  progressive  merchant  marinv  rf  «  » 
own  is  essential  to  the  national  defense.     It  will  b  e  cheap  at  any  cost. 
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Students  of  the  subject  desirous  of  masteriug  its  details  will  find  precisely  what 
they  need' in  ''American  Marine/'  and  "American  Navigation,''  by  the  late  William 
W.  jBates,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  of  Boston.  These  volumes  are  the  most 
complete  and  authoritative  extant  on  this  subject,  and  especially  from  the  point  of 
\iew  of  the  greatest  advocate  of  discriminatmg  import  and  tonnage  dues  of  his 
generation. 

Ameucan  Merchant  Marine. 

''  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  constitutional  and  effective 
way  to  restore  the  Americna  ships  to  the  seas  and  carry  American  commerce  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms  is  to  return  to  the  x>olicy  of  the  fathers  and  for  Congress  to  adopt  again  a 
discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  American  ships." 

So  declared  Oscar  W.  Underwood  on  the  noor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  26,  1910.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  the 
Democratic  leader  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  embodied  in  the  Underwood  tariff 
bill  (H.  R.  10,  63d  Cong.,  1st  sess.^,  which  was  introduced  on  April  7, 1913,  the  follow- 
ing section  to  in  part  carry  out  tne  '' constitutional  way"  by  which  he  belisved  the 
United  States  should  ''restore  the  American  ships  to  the  seas,"  so  as  to  "carry  Ameri- 
can commerce  in  American  bottoms  " :  * 

BBIFnNe  SBCZION  BEVORB  AMENDMENT. 

''J.  SuBSEonoN  7.  That  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  on  all  duties  imposed  by  this 
act  shall  be  allowed  on  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  as  shall  be  imported  in 
vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  and  which  shall  be  wholly  the  property  oia  citizen 
or  citizens  thereof." 

SECTION  CHANGED  IN  CAUCUS. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to^he  fact  that  the  benefits  of  the  proposed  reduction 
were  strictly  limited  to  such  imports  as  came  in  vessels  built  in  the  United  States, 
and  wholly  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof.  The  Underwood  tariff  bill  was 
brought  before  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House,  and  the  section  as 
finally  amended  in  that  caucus  and  as  embodied  in  the  new  Underwood  tariff  bill, 
H.  R.  3321,  as  reintroduced  in  the  House  on  April  21,  1913,  reads  as  follows: 

8HIPPINO  SECTION  AS  AMENDED. 

"J.  SuBSEonoN  7.  That  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  on  all  duties  imposed  by  this 
act  shall  be  allowed  on  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  as  shall  be  imported  in 
vessels  admitted  to  registration  unaer  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

A   REVERSAL  OF  POSITION. 

When  Mr.  Underwood  in  his  tariff  bill  limited  the  5  per  cent  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  imports  to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  the  section  squared  with  what  he  had 
declarod  in  his  speech  to  be  his  conception  of  ''  the  constitutioiuJ  and  effective  way  " 
by  which  to  have  American  commerce  carried  in  * '  American  bottoms. '  *  Furthermore, 
"the  fathers,''  whose  policy  Mr.  Underwood  was  invoking,  limited  the  benefits  of  the 
policy  to  vessels  built  m  the  United  States,  except  such  foreign-built  vessels  as  had  up 
to  that  time  become  vessels  of  the  United  States.  And  such  limitation  was  in  precise 
oonformance  with  a  statement  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  emphatically  declared,  in 
discussing ''  the  purchase  of  our  marine  afloat,"  that  we  "must  build  them  (the  vessels) 
for  ourselves." 

When  the  caucus  made  the  chan^  in  the  subsection  as  last  above  quoted  it  com- 
pletely reversed  the  position  taken  m  the  original  draft  of  the  subsection.  Whatever 
the  purpose  may  have  been,  the  effect  of  the  change  will  be  to  give  to  foreign  ship- 
yards the  building  of  the  new  vessels  that  will  seek  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  subsection  7 
of  section  J,  and  to  den>^  to  American  shipyards  any  snare  in  the  future  construction 
of  vessels  seeking  the  enjoyment  of  those  oenefits. 

POSaiBIiS  REASONS  FOR  CHANGE. 

Two  reasons  may  account  for  the  change  made  in  subsection  7  of  section  J:  1.  The 
fact  that,  from  time  to  time,  and  for  different  reasons,  foreign  vessels  have,  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  been  admitted  to  American  register,  and  such  vessels,  owned  by 
American  citizens,  under  the  American  flag,  would  be  adversely  discriminated  against. 
2.  The  general  admission  of  foreign-built  vessels  if  not  over  five  years  old,  and  owned 
by  American  citizens,  to  American  register  for  foreign  trade,  as  provided  in  the  Panama 
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Canal  act  of  August  24,  1912.  If,  under  the  provisions  of  that  part  of  the  Pan^xi:^ 
Canal  act,  any  foreign-built  vessels  had  been  brought  under  American  register,  they 
too,  would  be  adversely  discriminated  against.  But  it  so  happens  that  not  one  applica- 
tion haa  been  made  for  the  admission  of  a  foreign-built  vessel  to  American  legisWr 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Panama  Canal  act,  so  there  were  none  that  could  be  di^ 
criminated  against  of  that  character.  Should  the  cause  for  the  change  have  been  tbp 
one  we  have  first  considered,  the  remedv  could  have  been  A*ery  simply  secured  \  y 
providing  for  the  inclusion  of  all  foreign- ouilt  vessels  under  American  regiBter  at  tbf' 
time  the  tariff  bill  was  introduced  as  beneficiaries  under  subsection  7  of  sectioQ  J 
That  would  have  been  just  to  such  foreign-built  American-registered  veneb^.  So 
limited,  Mr.  Underwood  would  have  been  able  to  carry  out  the  purpose  that  waet evi- 
dent in  his  mind  in  drafting  the  subsection,  te  wit.  limiting  to  American  ^pyani<> 
the  building  of  all.future  vessels  that  would  be  permitted  to  benefit  under  sub^ertioo  7 
of  section  J.  So  limited,  subsection  7  of  section  J  would  hsxe  extendNI  to  the  huildcn 
of  vessels  in  the  United  States  a  share  of  the  benefits  the  section  is  intended  to  crmMr 
on  owners  of  American  vessels.  So  limited,  there  would  have  beei)  no  favorites  undr*^ 
the  subsection  as  to  any  particular  class  of  American  citizens  engaged  in  »hipinnc 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  explain  why  there  ^ould  be  a  preference  ^Kowu 
for  American  owners  of  vessels  and  a  preference  denied  to  American  builders  of  veap^U. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  CHANOB  CONSIDBBED. 

If  the  chance  made  in  subsection  7  of  section  J  remains  unaltered  and  the  biU 
becomes  law,  foreign  shipyards  will  seciure  the  building  of  all  new  vesBels  "'admitted 
to  registration  imder  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  because  vessels  can  be  built 
in  foreign  countries  at  a  reduction  of  about  25  per  cent  below  the  American  cost.  li. 
as  to  such  vessels  as  in  future  are  *' admitted  to  registration  under  the  laws  oi  thp 
United  States,"  the  benefits  of  subsection  7  of  section  J  were  limited  to  veesels  boilt 
in  the  United  States,  the  effect  would  be  to  cause  the  building  of  such  a  laqse  number 
of  seagoing  ships  in  the  United  States  as  in  a  few  years  to  brine  their  co0t  down  to  the 
level  of  foreign  cost.  The  constancy  of  employment  tihat  woiud  have  resulted  woulii 
have  enabled  workmen  in  American  shipyards  to  accomplidh  more  work  in  the  9azD«» 
time  than  workmen  in  foreign  shipyards  can  accomplish,  but  this  achievement  will 
be  impossible  with  foreign-built  vessels  entitled  to  tne  same  benefits  that  American- 
built  vessels  are  entitled. 

FBOM  PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  LAST  MB88AOE  TO  CONOBB8S. 

Former  President  Cleveland  established  the  truth  of  this  contention  in  h^  Urt 
annual  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1896.  Discussing  the  progress  made  ir 
the  building  of  our  warsnips,  he  said: 

''It  is  gratifying  to  state  ^at  our  ships  and  their  outfits  are  believed  to  be  e«}ul 
to  the  best  that  can  be  manufactured  elsewhere,  and  that  such  notable  redunxxzs 
have  been  made  in  their  cost  as  to  justify  the  statement  that  quite  a  number  ^  tea- 
sels are  now  being  constructed  at  rates  as  low  as  those  that  prevail  in  EuropsKs 
shipyards." 

REMABKABLE  RESULTS  ACHIBYED. 

This  declaration  was  made  13  years  after  we  had  begun  the  constmction  ci  oar 
new  Navy.  Of  course  it  was  not  possible  to  have  built  warships  as  good  and  as  cfaeaph 
in  this  country  in  the  beginning  as  they  could  be  built  in  Euroi>ean  shipyards.  Every- 
thing here  in  respect  to  warship  buildmg  was  then  "in  the  raw. "  We  had  no  n^a^sn 
}>lant8,  no  skill,  no  experience.  We  are  far  better  equipped  to  hegixi  the  covmrr- 
tion  of  seagoing  merchant  ships  upon  a  large  scale  now  man  we  were  equipped  s 
1883  to  undertake  warship  building.  If  foreign  shipyards  had  been  permxtvd  v 
freely  compete  with  America  at  that  time  in  the  building  of  warships,  roceltEe  onr- 
tries  would  have  built  them  all,  because  they  could  then  build  them  so  much  a-^ 
cheaply  than  we  could.  A  demand  was  created  iot  American  wanhipe.  The  ^skH 
was  limited  to  the  United  States.  In  13  years  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  bad  Sen 
demonstrated,  upon  the  testimony  of  President  Cleveland,  who  said  that  we  vtt? 
then  able  to  build  warships  equal  to  the  best  that  could  be  manufoctared  elspaiien' 
at  rates  as  low  as  prevailed  in  European  shipyards.  American  builders  vvce  givts^ 
a  chance  and  splendidly  they  responded,  as  the  ^wth  and  present  condition  Si  -^m* 
new  Navy  well  attests.  Manifestly  American  diipbuilders  aid  not  seek  to  keep  up 
the  cost  of  warship  building;  on  the  contrary,  they  diligently  and  succesrfallT  M^fct 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  such  construction.  What  better  proof  of  this  does  the  inajorit,* 
in  the  present  House  want  than  the  testimony  of  former  President  Cleveland? 
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LET  us  BUILD  OUR  OWN  MERCHANT  SHIPS. 

To  give  to  foreign-built  American  registered  vessels  the  same  preference  in  the 
iacount  on  the  duty  on  imx>ort8  that  American-built  American-registered  vessels  will 
Qjoy  will  be  to  intrench  foreign  shipyards  in  their  present  monopoly  in  the  building 
f  vessels  for  our  foreign  trade.  Subsection  7  of  section  J  creates  a  preference  for 
.merican  vessels,  a  preference  that  will  stimulate  a  demand  for  them.  If  the  supply 
f  vessels  that  hereafter  are  ^'admitted  to  registration  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
tales  "  is  limited  to  those  built  in  the  United  States— if ,  in  short,  the  United  States 
ill  now  pursue  preciselv  the  same  course  in  respect  to  building  up  its  merchant 
lipping  as  it  pursued  in  building  up  its  war  shipping — we  may  very  properly  expect 
?sultB  sa.milar  m  the  quality  and  the  cost  of  merchant  ships  to  those  we  reached  after 
S  years  of  effort  in  respect  to  warships.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  view  of 
tie  matter  will  finally  prevail  with  Congress. 

THE  OISCRIMINATINO-DUTY  POUCY. 

Revertii^  to  Mr.  Underwood's  speech  of  three  years  ago,  in  which  he  explained 
ow  this  okl  policy  should  be  restored,  how  it  would  impose  no  burdens  upon  the 
•eople,  and  take  no  money  from  the  National  Treasury,  he  said : 

"A  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  5  per  cent  on  all  goods  imported  into  the  United  States 
n  American  ships  would  give  the  American  shipowner  an  advanti^  over  the  foreign 
bipowner  in  payment  of  duties  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Ins  would  not  fall  as  a  burden  on  anyone;  it  of  course  would  enable  the  American 
bipowner  to  chai^  nearly  the  amount  of  the  discriminating  duty  as  additional  freight 
sites,  but  it  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  goods  imported  in  this  country  a  douar 
ver  what  they  are  to-day.  It  would  not  take  a  dollar  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
nd,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  the  only  effective  remedy  that  can  be  adopted  toward 
building  up  the  merchant  marine  of  oiur  country  and  keep  the  profits  that  are  derived 
rom  the  transportation  of  our  foreign  commerce  at  home  instead  of  paying  it  to 
oreign  nations." 

A  SINGULARLY  INVIDIOUS  DISTINCTION. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Underwood  was  aiguing  in  favor  of  an  advantage  in 
>ehalf  of  American  owners  of  ships  engaged  in  carrying  our  foreign  commerce;  it  can 
lot  be  denied  that  he  was  wilUng  that  they  should  have  an  advantage  of  ten  or  fifteen 
nillionsof  dollazs  annually  in  that  carrying,  even  if  such  shipowners  charged  ''nearly 
he  amount  of  the  discriminating  duty  as  additional  freight  rates.''  Finally  he 
'egarded  it  as  "the  only  effective  remedy  that  can  be  adopted  toward  building  up 
he  merchant  marine  of  our  own  country  and  keep  the  profits  that  are  derived  mm 
•he  transportation  of  our  foreign  commerce  at  home  instead  of  paying  it  to  foreign 
lations.'*  Why  should  the  democratic  caucus  differentiate  between  the  owners 
md  the  builders  of  vessels  in  the  United  States?  Is  there  more  reason  for  keeping  at 
lome  the  profits  derived  hrom  the  ojperation  of  a  ship  than  there  is  to  keep  at  home  the 
profits  derived  from  the  construction  of  a  ship?  Why,  then,  such  an  invidious  dis- 
anction  in  subsection  7  of  section  J  in  favor  of  foreign  and  against  American  ship- 
suilders?  Why  ^ould  his  party  associates  abandon  a  principle  which  would  be  so 
air  to  all  and  which  was  put  into  precise  words  in  the  original  drafting  of  the  section 
umed  to  carry  into  effect  what  Mr.  Underwood  advocated  in  the  speech  we  are  quoting? 

underwood's  PAMILIARrrY  WITH  OLD  POLICY. 

In  every  word  uttered  by  Mr.  Underwood  when  discussing  the  discriminatimg-duty 
f>olicy  he  showed  that  he  had  studied  the  matter  carefully  and  thoroughly.  His 
^^smarks  were  not  those  of  one  who  had  superficially  examined  the  subject;  quite  the 
contrary.  He  knew  what  the  discriminating-duty  policy  had  accomplished  during 
the  61  years  it  was  in  full  or  in  partial  effect  (1789  to  1850),  and  he  knew  what  the  objec- 
tions were  to  its  restoration. 

OBJECTION  TO   READOPTION   OP   OLD  POLICY. 

Speakine  of  objections  to  the  readoption  of  the  discriminating  duty  policy,  Mr. 
Unaerwood  said: 

"The  only  objection  that  I  have  heard  ureed  to  this  policy  has  been  that  it  would 
be  in  violation  of  our  foreign  treaties^  and  that  we  could  not  afford  to  endanger  our- 
trade  relations  with  foreign  countries  m  this  way." 
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WHY  8HOI7U>  OTHER  NATIOM8  OBJECT? 

Since  the  publicatioii  of  subsection  7  of  section  J  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  the 
newspapers  have  stated  that  the  representatives  at  Washiogton  of  forei^  Govenunciktc 
in  some  cases  already  have  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the  objections  of  their 
Governments  to  the  section  in  question,  while  others  SN  prepared  to  do  likewise 
The  section  is  arousing  the  interest  and  provoking  the  hoetulty  ol  foreig:n  counthsi. 
Mr.  Undorwood  said  further: 

''I  hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet  that  has  been  issued  by  William  W.  Bates,  proi- 
dent  of  the  Shipping  Association  of  America,  and  at  one  time  Chief  of  the  Bnresa  ui 
Navigation,  then  a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department,  but  now  in  the  Departmcst 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  There  is  no  man  in  America  better  advised  and  infonnsd 
on  these  questions  than  Mr.  Bates,  and  I  read  you  what  he  says  as  to  how  far  oonvea* 
tions  made  under  the  act  of  1828  are  effective  and  control  our  actions  to-day." 

DIFFERENCB  BBTWEEK  TREATIES  AND  TBADE  AORBEMBNT8. 

The  vast  difference  between  trade  agreements  or  conventions  and  treaties  is  pointf^i 
out  at  length  by  Capt.  Bates,  who  showed  that  there  were  comparatively  few  trsde 
agreements  in  the  way  of  the  readoption  of  tlys  early  day  American  policy  ol  disoimi- 
Bating  duties,  and  tliat  in  every  case  provision  is  made  in  such  agreemente  for  their 
termination  at  the  pleasure  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  agreemeots,  upon  pw^ 
notice.  What  Capt.  B.ates  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Underwood  as  stating  is  pertineni  at 
this  time: 

'*It  is  supposed  by  some  who  are  friends  of  our  marine  and  others  who  are  not  that 
certain  ccmventions,  which  some  term  treaties  and  others  think  are  commercial  cove- 
nants, stand  in  the  way  of  revivinc  our  early  policy  of  trade  regulatioBA.  They  talo^ 
it  that  our  early  policy  was  abanacmed  ana  that  foreign  nationa  have  ac^uind  tbt 
rights  that  we  relmquished.  These  notions  are  mistaken.  The  'conventioiia'  wot 
made  for  nothing  else  than  the  mutual  euepeneion  of  ship  protection,  then  mtmuaSi} 


With  respect  to  other  nations  our  primal  policy  is  in  full  force  to-day.  Omy  22  natiaDi 
are  now  excepted  from  our  regulations  as  they  stood  in  1828.  Several  nalioiDB,  fori 
as  Brazil,  Peru,  Nicaragua,  and  Venezuela,  have  terminated  their  aigeementa  wrth 
us.  without  injuring  our  trade  relations  in  the  least. 

''We  relinquished  no  rights  whatever  by  granting  a  privilege  lor  a  term  of  Twt. 
On  the  contrary  it  may  be  contended  that  our  rights  on  the  sea  and  the  legnUttt 
of  our  trade  were  confirmed  by  every  nation  that  made  a  convention  with  ua— |rr  » 
privilege  to  bring  to  our  poits  ships  and  caijgoes  from  their  own  and  other  comtrM 
nee  of  discriminating  duties.  The  conventions  merely  made  exceptknie  to  car  per- 
manent law.  The  right  to  terminate  the  conventions  uter  the  expiration  of  the  tcnn 
fixed  was  reserved  by  stipulation  to  each  party,  and  the  exercise  of  ^ie  ri|^t  can  not 
hecmestionedbyeitW  party,  nor  can  other  parties  offer  valid  objections.    •^    «    * 

''We  have  a  just  cause  of  action  against  these  conventions.  Under  them  and  owio^ 
to  them  our  foreign  carrying  trade  has  been  lest.  Other  nations  have  gained  it  frrs 
us.  Doubtless  they  believe  in  them,  because  our  hands  are  tied  fiom  using 
them  the  only  protection  pcesible  under  our  Constitution,  but  why  any 
feels  like  longer  tolerating  them  seems  strange  indeed.  With  the  conv« 
minated  the  argument  for  the  safety  of  our  trade  relations  would  vaniafa,  since  it  hm 
no  more  weight  than  a  summer  cloud. 

"Besides,  m  point  of  fact,  our  rivals  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  spirit  and  in» 
object  of  these  conventions — the  doing  without  ship  protection.  On  th0  cmfivT. 
all  of  them  have  resorted  to  protective  devices  of  some  sort.    •    *    ♦ 

"These  conventions,  save  one,  with  two  years  remaining,  have  lone  since  nm  <«■< 
their  time.  They  were  based  on  'reciprocity, '  but  we  have  now  no  ships,  and  r^r^ 
procity  has  vanished .    No  longer  is  there  a  pretense  of  equity  or  usefulnees  in  then 

SHALL  OUR  HANDS  REMAIN  TIED? 

It  will  be  in  order  for  the  representatives  of  foreign  Qovemmenta  to  oonCnrrert  th« 
accuracy  of  the  dissection  of  these  trade  agreements,  or  conventions,  as  mad*  br  <^bi>: 
Bates,  before  tiiey  file  objections  with  our  Government  against  our  doing  that'liv  *^ 
revival  of  our  dipping  in  foreign  trade  which  our  Constitution  nrovides  far  oat  drinc 
If  tiie  constitutional  regulation  of  our  foreign  trade  is  snspenaed,  to  the  adrasiacv 
of  foreign  nations  and  their  ships,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ships,  then  the  suspension  can  not  be  terminated  one  moment  too  aoon.    The  mon 
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the  plain  x)eople  of  the  United  Stated  and  the  press  of  the  country  study  this  subject, 
the  more  clearly  they  will  realize  that  a  return  to  the  constitutional  policv  of  the 
fathers  for  the  regulation  of  our  foreign  trade  is  not  only  desirable  but  essential.  Both 
Congress  and  the  President  should  welcome,  therefore,  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  side  of  the  question  will  be  advanced 
both  by  Congress  and  the  President  in  a  manner  that  will  leave  no  particle  of  doubt 
with  foreign  nations  either  as  to  our  rights  in  the  premises  or  the  wisdom  of  our  exercise 
of  those  rights  now. 

THE  THREAT  OF  *' RETALIATION." 

One  of  the  terrific  bogies  presented  to  us  in  the  event  of  our  readoption  of  the  early 
constitutional  method  of  regulating  oiir  foreign  trade  is  the  fearful  danger  of  '^retalia- 
tion. "  Once  let  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  readoption  of  this  policy  be 
asserted  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  contradiction,  then  the  wisdom  of  our  doing  so 
will  at  once  be  the  object  of  attack  by  foreign  Governments  and  those  in  this  country 
whose  preferences  always  seem  to  be  for  the  interests  of  foreign  countries  instead  of 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  "Retaliation"  will  take  high  rank  among  the 
arguments  that  these  people  will  then  use  in  order  to  deter  us  from  readopting  ^is 
well-tried,  constitutional,  and  effective  policy.  "The  disturbance  of  our.  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  countries,"  of  course  tnrough  "retaliation,"  will  be  dwelt  upon  at 
length,  and  the  alleged  dangers  of  our  doing  what  is  best  for  the  interests  of  this  country 
will  be  put  forth  in  a  manner  designed  to  frighten  and  intimidate  both  the  Congress, 
the  Executive,  the  press,  and  the  people. 

WE   MUST  ADOPT  OUR  OWN  POLICY. 

There  is  really  nothing  to  the  suggestion  of  a  fearsome  character  that  if  the  United 
States  sees  fit  to  restore  a  policy  under  which  our  own  ships  enjoyed  the  great  bulk 
of  our  foreign  carrying  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  other  nations  would 
resent  such  action  and  resort  to  some  retaliatory  measure.  Our  whole  tari£F  policy  is  a 
discrimination  a^inst  foreign  jproducta  and  an  expressly  declared  preference  for  our 
own.  Other  nations  have  tarins  that  are  protective  of  their  products  and  discrimina- 
tory against  the  products  of  other  nations.  But  such  foreign  tariffs  are  not  regarded 
as  "retaliatory"  against  the  United  States  because  of  its  tariff  discriminations  in  favor 
of  its  own  products.  Nor  would  such  reflations  as  foreign  nations  might  adopt  for 
the  encouragement  of  their  shipping  be  justly  regarded  as  a  retaliation  against  the 
United  States  if  this  country  diould  adopt  a  policy  for  the  encouragement  of  its  ship- 
ping. Other  nations  do,  in  respect  to  aidmg  and  encouraging  their  uiipping  what  they 
think  will  be  helpful  to  them  as  a  nation  and  a  people,  through  the  possession  of  a  marine . 
llie  revolutionary  character  of  our  determination  to  reassert  ourselves  upon  the  seas 
may  surprise  foreign  nations,  but  it  should  not  provoke  them.  If  we  adopt  a  plan 
that  our  experience  covering  so  long  a  period  showed  worked  out  most  beneficially 
to  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  and  to  its  people,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  shipping 
in  foreien  trade,  a  policy  in  concert  with  our  Constitution,  a  policy  that  is  properly 
a  part  of  our  general  tariff  policy,  a  policy  acceptable  to  the  American  people,  the  idea 
of  other  nations  straightaway  "retaliating"  is  preposterous  and  ridiculous. 

CAPT.   BATES  ON  RETALIATION. 

On  that  point  Capt.  Bates  well  savs: 

"Some  have  advanced  the  idea  that  termination  of  these  conventions  would  cause 
retaliation  of  some  sort.  That  would  be  unjustifiable.  It  would  be  very  uncivil  treat- 
ment, a  manifestation  of  malice,  a  breach  of  the  peace.  *  *  ♦  The  idea  of  'retalia- 
tion '  because  we  act  within  our  rights  to  regain  our  placeon  the  sea — what  is  it?  Noth- 
ing but  a  foolish  appeal  to  cowardice.  There  will  oe  no  'retaliation '  until  the  nations 
have  lost  their  senses.  Tell  the  world  that  we,  Americans,  dare  not  by  proper  lefpB- 
lation  recover  our  lost  place  as  a  shipping  nation  if  you  will,  but  there  is  no  orave  nation 
governed  by  rulers  so  simple  as  to  oelieve  it.  Only  the  fearful  among  the  politicians 
of  our  own  nation  would  be  such  simpletons. " 

NO  TREATIES,  ONLY  TERMINABLE  AGREEMENTS,   IN  THE  WAT. 

Manifestly  Mr.  Underwood  does  not  come  within  the  characterization  Capt.  Bates 
would  apply  to  those  who  are  fearful  of  doing  that  which  we  are  wholly  within  our 
oonstitutional  rights  in  doing.  Obviously  Mr.  Underwood  has  no  fear  of  any  such 
ridi<rulou8  procedure  on  the  part  of  other  nations  as  "retaliation.'*  He  has  too  much 
respect  for  their  good  sense,  and  he  has  a  right  to  feel  that  they  will  respect  our  exer- 
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else  of  our  lawful  right  to  accomplish  that — ^the  restoration  of  our  ships  to  foreign 
trade — ^which  we  deem  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  public  welfare.  Thoefore 
Mr.  Underwood  said: 

'*  As  stated  by  Mr.  Bates,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  no  treaties  that  stand  in  our  way 
to  prevent  us  from  enactiiu^  a  discriminating  tariff  duty  in  favor  of  American  ahipe. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  fathers;  it  built  up  our  merchant  marine  from  a  point  wfaa« 
it  was  carrying  17  per  cent  of  our  commerce  to  a  point  where  it  was  cairjriitt  90  per 
cent  of  American  commerce  in  a  period  of  seven  years.  It  does  not  place  acraitioial 
burdens  on  the  people;  it  has  been  tried  and  proved  effective.  It  is  a  policy  by  which 
we  can  restore  the  American  flag  to  the  seas  and  the  American  ships  to  ow  oommociil 
trade.  It  is  a  policy  that  will  enable  us  to  build  up  the  export  trade  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  policy  that  will  enable  us  to  find  foreign  markets  for  (mr  smplns  prod< 
ucts  of  agriculture  and  manufacture.  It  is  a  policy  that  will  restore  the  balance  of 
commerce  as  well  as  trade  to  our  Nation.  It  is  a  policv  that  will  ultimately  overcome 
the  necessity  of  our  paying  a  foreign  balance  in  gola  to  European  nations  and  vOI 
bring  prosperity  to  all  lines  of  industry." 

A  SHORT  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION. 

For  many  years  we  have  advocated  the  readoption  of  the  old  constitutioital,  tl» 
tried,  the  effective,  policy  for  upbuilding  our  shipping  in  foreign  trade.  We  rogn^ 
the  section  embodied  in  the  Underwood  tariff  for  the  partial  restoration  of  that  old 
policy  therefore  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  we  regret  its  shortcomiDgB  tad 
Its  contradictions.  Wlien  the  old  policy  was  in  effect  before  nearly  everything  im- 
ported paid  a  duty.  A  reduction  m  the  duty  on  im{>ort6  therefore  affected  nearly 
everything  imported.  But  that  is  not  true  now.  During  the  last  calendar  year  ouU 
45.42  per  cent  of  our  imports  were  dutiable.  Under  the  new  Underwood  tariff  bill 
probably  much  less  will  be  dutiable.  The  duties  will  be  much  lower  than  they  hs^ 
been,  so  that  a  5  per  cent  reduction  of  the  duty  will  not  be  as  ^neral  in  its  apphcatioo 
to  all  of  our  imports^  nor  so  beneficial  to  American  shipping  m  foreign  trade,  a?  if  thp 
discrimination  applied  to  all  of  our  imports.  If  the  amount  of  the  duties  coUecteii 
shall  be  a  fraction  under  30  per  cent  of  tne  value  of  our  dutiable  imports,  then  a  5  p<r 
cent  reduction  of  such  duty  will  amount  to  but  1}  per  cent  of  the  duty.  As  the  duti« 
collected  will  be  substantially  under  $300,000,000  in  value,  the  amount  of  thedi^rran- 
ination  will  amount  to  about  $13,000,000  if  American  ships  carried  all  of  our  dntiib!<» 
imports.  As  an  offset  to  the  possible  loss  of  $13,000,000  in  revenue  from  the  operatbrf 
of  subsection  7  of  section  J,  it  was  suggested  to  Air.  Underwood  that  a  duty  of  say  5  per 
cent  be  placed  on  all  imports  not  otherwise  dutiable  when  carried  in  foreign  veswt 
This  duty  would  cease  as  soon  as  American  ships  secured  the  carrying  m  our  m- 
dutiable  imports,  but  would  stand  as  an  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of  our  import  rsrrx- 
ing  by  foreign  vessels.  The  duty  on  imports  otherwise  nondutiable  when  broQci'- 
in  foreign  vessels  would  be  temporary.  Where  it  threatened  a  restriction  in  indurtfi^. 
there  the  American  ship  woula  appear  to  carry  the  imports,  and  thus  avoid  the  dut^ 
It  is  in  perfect  unison  and  accord  with  the  principle jproposed  in  subsection  7  of  »^> 
tion  J,  and  it  has  all  of  the  sanction  of  adoption  and  eniorcement  by  *^the  fathtt^  ' 
and  especially  by  Thomas  Jefferson .  If  the  section  were  amended  in  this  regaid.  iu\ 
except  for  foreign-built  vessels  now  under  our  register  its  benefits  were  confin«d  v. 
American-built  vessels,  it  would  accomplish  great  results.  There  is  danger  in  so  m>ii 
fying  die  initiatory  effects  of  the  readoption  of  this  policy  as  to  lend  color  to  th«  r^air: 
tnat  would  be  promptly  made  and  widely  uriged  that  the  policy  was  out  of  acconl  v:*-^ 
modern  conditions,  unadapted  to  our  maritime  needs,  and  therefore  ineffect2^*e  tt 
operation.    Any  such  result  can,  and  therefore  should,  be  carefully  avoided. 

1906  DEMOCRATIC  DECLARATION  OX  SHIPPING. 

In  the  speech  delivered  in  Congress  by  Representative  Underwood,  on  Fehrur 
26,  1910,  already  quoted  from,  he  quotea  the  follomng  plank  from  the  DeaornKh' 
National  platform  of  1908: 

**We  believe  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  without  wfw  t 
additional  burdens  upon  the  people  and  without  bounties  from  the  public  xraaxry 

SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES  IN  1912  DECLARATION. 

In  1912,  the  Democratic  National  platform  contained  the  following  declarmOAn  ^ 
the  subject  of  building  up  our  merchant  marine: 

"We  believe  in  fostering,  by  constitutional  regulation  of  commerce,  the  powtb  ii 
a  merchant  marine,  which  shall  develop  and  strengthen  the  commercial  Uei  whirl 
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>ind  us  to  our  sister  Republics  of  the  South,  but  without  imposing  additional  burdens 
ipon  the  people  and  without  bounties  or  subsidies  horn  the  public  treasury." 

WHAT  THE  CHANGES  MEAN. 

There  are  two  important  additions  in  the  plank  of  1912,  it  will  be  noted,  to  the  plank 
n*  1908:  1.  ** Constitutional  regulation  of  commerce"  is  invoked,  and  Mr.  Lnder- 
vood  has  pointed  out  that  the  old  preferential  policy  is  the  constitutional  way  of  regu- 
ating  our  commerce,  the  way  provided  in  part  in  subsection  7  of  section  J  of  nis 
ariif  bill.  2.  To  "develop  ana  strengthen  the  commercial  ties  which  bind  us  to  our 
ister  Ilepublics  of  the  South.  *'  Of  o  r  imports  from  South  America  about  90  per  cent 
j-e  free  of  duty.  A  discount  of  5  per  cent  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent  duty  would 
lot  suffice  to  encourage  the  building  of  ships  for  our  trade  with  South  America — the 
:ery  part  of  the  world  in  which  there  is  the  finest  opportunity  for  increasing  our  carry- 
ng,'  tJie  very  part  of  the  world,  in  fact,  favored  by  the  Democratic  national  platform 
>f  1912.  If  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  is  laid  upon  imports  otherwise  nondutiable  if  carried 
n  foreign  vessels,  then  we  shall  very  quickly  capture  and  permanently  hold  the  carry- 
ng  between  the  United  States  and  South  America  for  our  own  ships.  With  our  acqui- 
ition  of  the  South  American  carrying,  very  soon  would  follow  our  securance  of  the 
arrying  trade  between  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and 
rfexico.  In  fact,  if  a  5  per  cent  duty  is  placed  upon  imports  otherwise  nondutiable 
vhen  carried  in  forei^  vessels  in  a  very  few  years  our  ships  will  have  secured  prac- 
ically  all  of  the  carrying  between  the  different  countries  of  the  Western  Hemispnere. 

XBEnNQ  FAFFH  Wim  DEMOCBATIG  PLEDGES. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  plank  in  the  1908  platform,  Mr.  Underwood  said: 
**  Shall  the  Representatives  in  Congress  holaing  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  Party 
Leep  the  iaaib.  and  redeem  the  pledge?  If  so,  how  can  the  upbuilding  of  the  American 
nerchant  marine  be  accomplished  without  new  or  additional  burdens  upon  the  people 
tnd  without  bounties  from  the  public  treasury?  Let  us  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
athers  of  our  party  and  we  will  find  the  way.^ 

Subsection  7  of  section  J  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  is  a  short  step  in  the  right 
iirection.  It  is  an  uncertain  and  a  halting  step,  needlessl]^  so  as  a  result  of  the  change 
n  phraseology  already  pointed  out.  But  it  points  in  the  rk:ht  direction,  short  as  it  is. 
Oftentimes  wort  steps  lead  to  much  longer  ones.  It  is  desirable  to  secure  a  start 
.herefore.  But  the  start  should  not  be  so  lacking  in  vigor  and  force  as  to  create  a 
loubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  policy — that  is  the  danger  to  be  feared. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  BHIPPINO  TO  NATIONS  SHOWN. 

Mr.  Underwood,  in  the  following  remarks,  shows  the  importance  of  a  marine,  its 
ralue  and  potentiality,  and  especially  its  influence  upon  our  early  statesmen. 

"No  qu^tion  outranked  in  importance  the  fostenng  care  of  our  commerce  in  the 
irst  Congresses  of  the  United  States. 

"Hie  building  of  American  ships  and  the  development  of.  our  foreign  commerce  for 
/ears  has  been  oiscussed  from  many  and  varied  staindpoints. 

"When  we  consider  the  building  up  of  the  American  merchant  marine  we  naturally 
Lsk  the  question:  Is  it  worth  while,  and  if  it  is  worth  while  what  are  the  benefits  to 
>e  obtained? 

**Almost  before  the  dawn  of  civilization  nations  were  fighting  for  trade,  and  it  has 
Jways  been  recognized  that  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  was  a  vital  factor  in  the  com- 
nercial  life  of  nations  to  be  contended  for  by  all.    *    *    * 

"England,  Norway,  Germany,  and  France  are  great  carriera  of  commerce  for  others 
Jian  themselves.  They  annually  have  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  against  them 
troounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  as  great  as  this  adverse  balance  of 
rade  is,  uiey  easily  pay  it  by  carrying  in  their  ships  the  products  of  other  nations. 
JSr^ithout  Uieir  earnings  from  their  ships  they  could  not  for  any  length  of  time  continue 
heir  present  excessive  importation  of  commodities  from  other  lands.'' 

DIPFBREXCE  BETWEEN  BALANCE  OP  TRADE  AND  BALANCE  OP  COMMERCE. 

"Shiplees  trading  nations."  said  Mr.  Underwood,  '*are  constantly  in  foreign  debt 
ind  often  in  financial  straits."  A  favorable  balance  of  trade — actual  mercliandise 
^3[changed — is  bv  many  regarded  ap  an  evidence  of  prosperity.  This  may  be  a  great 
faliacy,  as  Mr.  Underwood  clearly  understands  and  lucidly  points  out,  as  follows: 

"The  preponderance  of  exports  over  imports  may  fix  the  balance  of  trade  in  a  nation  *' 
[»vor:  nevertheless,  if  some  other  nation  i?  carrying  its  commerce,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
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tation  being  paid  to  the  foreigner,  the  balance  of  commerce  often  is  left  in  favor  of  u.*- 
foreign  nation  and  must  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  *  *  *  Our  uwn  *>hiiT 
carrying  goods  abroad  increases  our  credit  there;  our  own  ships  bringing  good?  h<i.- 
saves  in  debt  here.  It  is  of  eaual  importance  that  the  chaige  for  transportation  shonW 
he  equally  balanced  as  that  tne  trade  balance  should  be  in  our  favor.  *  *  *  h* 
the  first  hilf  century  of  our  Government  our  shipping  interest  by  its  earning?  kn  im*i 
for  us  a  balance  of  commerce  in  our  favor,  but  after  tne  decline  of  the  American  "«hi|- 
ping  interest  had  once  begun  we  had  a  balance  of  commerce  aeainst  us  with  ven'  ns* 
exceptions,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  many  years  the  balance  of  trade  hjtf  J*^. 
favorable  by  reason  of  the  exports  being  in  excess  of  our  imports. 

**I  find  in  the  statistics  of  the  movement  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  m 
33  years  prior  to  1896  that  there  was  a  net  export  of  precious  metals  to  the  amoiuii  • : 
$1,366,755,000  toward  the  payment  of  our  adverse  balances,  a  dangerous  condiHun  t.' 
even  the  strongest  and  wealthiest  of  nations  to  continue  in.  *' 

WE  MIGHT  NOW  HAVE  BEEN  A  CBEDITOR  N'ATIOX. 

If  during  the  past  half  century  American  ships  had  carried  as  laige  a  pn>pi>rTi'^ 
of  our  foreign  commerce  as  they  did  during  the  preceding  half  centur)*,  if  Ameh-s' 
sliips  during  the  past  half  century  had  carried  as  large  a  proportion  of  our  fonin 
commerce  as  British  ships  carried,  and  if  we  had  done  our  own  insur&nce  of  the  4..:- 
and  their  cargoes  with  our  own  banks  in  foreign  countries  instead  of  effeclin;:  "i' 
foreign  exchange  through  foreign  countries  as  wo  do  now,  we  would  lon^  ap»  U*  • 
become  the  greatest  creditor  nation  on  earth.    When  a  million  dollars  is  speni  .• 
producing  manufactures  of  that  value  the  transaction  ends  with  their  sale:  I'l!  * 
million  spent  to  build  a  ship  affords  as  much  employment  for  labor  as  the  same  amou 
on  any  other  manufacture  affords.    But  the  ship  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  perhaps  m"'* 
years'  life  conveys  our  surplus  products  abroad  and  brings  back  needed  U**-is 
products.    Thus  the  manufacture  of  a  ship  yields  a  return  many^  times  greaier  tha- 
does  the  manufacture  of  any  other  article.     Again,  the  ship  in  it«  voyage  to  f<«vui 
countries  is  constantly  earning  foreign  money  which  ste^ily   flows  bark  houK 
affording  additional  employment  for  labor  and  enriching  our  Nation.    Great  Briuin  • 
success  has  amply  proved  this;  her  ships  find  ever  widening  markets  for  her  niantii» 
turos,  and  so  both  her  manufactures  ana  her  ships  multiply.    German v  has  di^^v^n^' 
the  secret  and  her  expanding  exports  and  increasing  ships  emphasize  lier  wisdom. 

A   WELL-TRIBD,  EFFEGTIVB,  AND  SUOCESSFUL  POUCT. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  induce  the  United  States  to  adopt  an  untried,  inefferdi^  * 
burdensome  policy;  quite  the  contrary.  It  has  the  merit  of  having  been  toed  in  it* 
United  States  continuously  for  over  60  vears.  During  that  time  and  for  II  ;«^^ 
more  American  ships  carried  an  average  of  80  per  cent  of  our  foreign  commerce.  Ev- 
tory  proves  that  the  United  States  was  once  a  great  maritime  power,  scarcely  teco: 
to  Great  Britain,  and  during  all  of  the  period  of  our  maritime  greatness  die  pohf;  ' 
discriminating  import  and  tonnage  dues  was  in  full  or  in  partial  foire. 

« 

UNDSBWOOD  QUOTES  THOMAS  JBFFBHSON. 

Thomas  Jefferson  gave  extended  and  deep  thought  to  the  subject  of  our  shiff  ^' 
and  our  foreign  commerce.  They  had  no  truer  friend  than  Thomas  JeQeaoa  ••" 
ferring  to  Jefferson,  Mr.  Underwood  said: 

'^The  importance  of  a  merchant  marine  to  our  country  was  clearly  expraan^i  t- 
Thomas  Jenerson,  then  "Secretary  of  State  under  George  Washington  in  1T91.  «^ 
he  said  that  'the  marketing  of  our  products  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  oatico  vi^^- 
has  possessed  itself  exclusively  of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and  our  politics  x^ 
be  influenced  by  those  who  command  our  commerce.'    This  statement*  Biade  veie^ 
120  years  ago,  is  prophetic  of  our  present  condition.    Foreign  Governments  are  ala-»> 
exclusively  possessed  of  our  foreign  carrying  trade,  and  to  a  large  extent  ihe  airac* 
ment  of  their  shipping  routes  has  excluded  our  commerce  finom  the  markets  <i  > 
America  and  will  conunue  to  do  so  as  long  as  present  conditions  remain/' 

UNLIKELT  TO  AFFECT  CARRYING  WFTH  SOOTH  AMKRICA. 

With  90  per  cent  of  our  imports  from  South  America  free  of  duty  and  the  dix  '*2' 
limited  to  dutiable  imports,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Underwood *s  plan  for  re^^na: 
the  discriminating  duty  policy,  in  part,  that  will  change  matten  in  respect  ^>  ■ ' 
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tnule  with  South  Ainerica,  as  present  conditions  will  remain  as  they  are — conditions 
that  will  exclude  "our  commerce  from  the  markets  of  South  America/' 

EARLT-DAY  DBMOORATIC  STATESMEN  DID  IT. 

Mr.  Underwood  thus  appealed  to  his  Democratic  colleagues  three  years  ago: 
''These  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  the  American  ship  and  the  upbuUding  of 
oar  foreign  commerce  were  advocated,  proposed,  and  enacted  mto  law  by  the  founders 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Our  statesmen  advocated  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
both  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  as  good  business  and  governmental  policy.  The 
wisdom  of  their  laws  was  demonstrated  by  the  results  obtained.'' 

There  was  nothing,  however,  in  the  early  shipping  poUcy,  as  formulated  by  James 
Madison,  as  approved  by  Geoi]ge  Washington,  as  concurred  in  b^r  Thomas  Jefferson,  as 
"enacted  into  law  by  the  founders  of  the  Democratic  Party."  which  in  the  least  degree 
encouraffed  the  building  up  of  our  shipping  with  ships  built  in  foreign  shipyards. 
In  all  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  founders  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  tne  encourage- 
ment of  American  shipping  the  interests  of  the  builders  of  ships  were  as  equitably 
considered  and  provioed  for  as  were  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  ships.  Foreign- 
built  ships  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  while  American-built  ships  were  given  an 
Eid^'antage  by  the  foimders  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Thus  it  was  tnat  ''the  wisdom 
of  their  laws  was  demonstrated  by  the  results  obtamed." 

DETAILS  OF  POUCT  AS  ORIGINALLY  IN  FOBOS. 

The  tariff  of  1788  established  the  American  policy  of  discriminating  duties  by  pro- 
viding for  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  duties  on  imports  in  American  vessels. 
So  large  a  reduction  in  custcnns  revenue  followed,  because  American  ships  quickly 
secured  90  per  cent  of  our  forei^  carrying,  that  the  policy  was  reversed,  an  extra 
duty  of  10  per  cent  thereafter  being  collected  on  imports  in  foreign  vessels.  Tonnag^ 
taxes  were  fixed  at  6  cents  a  ton  on  American  vessels,  SO  cents  a  ton  on  American- 
built  foreign-owned  vessels,  and  50  cents  a  ton  on  foreign-built  forei^-owned  vessels. 
For  a  time  Uie  tonnage  tax  on  foreign  vessels  was  $1  and  for  a  brief  time  $2  a  ton,  the 
tax  on  American  ships  never  chan^ng  from  6  cents.  This  discriminating  ^^^  P^^^ 
vision  has  been  carried  in  every  tanff  Bill  that  has  been  enacted  in  the  Umted  States, 
from  the  Madison  tariff  bill  of  1789  right  down  to  date.  It  was  in  the  McKinley  tariff 
bill,  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  bill,  the  Din^ley  tariff  bill^  and  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  bill,  just  as  it  is  in  the  Underwood  tanff  bill,  in  section  J  and  its  subsections. 
But  the  application  of  this  policy  has  been  suspended,  and  is  still  suspended,  by  laws 
uxd  conventions — ^miscallea  treaties — and  the  general  law  providing  for  this  suspension 
vras  enacted  in  1828.  Section  J,  subsection  7,  in  part  restores  it  by  removing  the 
mspensory  bandages  from  it  in  the  way  of  laws. 

CAUSE  OF  DECLINE  OF  AMERICAN  SHIFFING. 

Speaking  of  the  law  of  1828,  by  which  the  discriminating  duty  policy  was  bus- 
)ended,  &6.  Underwood  says: 

"The  passage  of  the  bill  proved  the  undoing  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  the  policy 
it  inaugurated  has  never  been  changed.'' 

HOW  FOREIGN  NATIONS  OVERREACHED  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Immediately  we  had  been  pereuaded  to  suspend  our  discriminating  duty  policy 
)ther  nations  set  to  work  to  find  expedients  by  which  they  could  overreach  us  and 
itill  remain  within  the  letter  of  the  convention  agreements.  This  explains  how  it  is 
hat  there  is  a  general  policy  of  subsidies  and  bounties  in  vogue  in  many  nations 
or  the  encouragement  ol  their  merchant  marine  in  foreign  trade,  the  amount  of  these 
>aymentB,  in  the  aggre^te,  being  close  to  $50,000,000  annually.  These  are  an  evasion 
»f  the  spirit,  if  not  a  violation  of  the  letter,  of  their  agreements  with  us,  growing  out 
)f  the  act  of  May  24,  1828.    Speaking  of  these,  Mr.  Underwood  says: 

"Shipping  nations  were  not  honest  enough  between  themselves  for  the  application 
)f  free-trade  principles  in  navi^tion,  and  most  of  our  rivals,  while  professing  to  prac- 
ice  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination  against  American  shi^.  acted  unfairly  ana  resorted 
x>  some  form  of  ship  protection,  either  by  granting  subsidies  or  bounties  or  by  adopt- 
ng  other  methods  of  discrimination  against  American  ships.'' 

SHIFPING  VIEWS  OF  BRITIBH  FREE  TRADERS. 

The  most  eminent  of  free  traders  have  made  notable  exceptions  in  the  application 
)f  their  theories,  when  it  comes  to  shipping.     Adam  Smiu,  in  his  Wealtii  of  Na- 
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tions,  written  at  a  time  when  the  British  navigation  lawB  were  in  full  fom?  mi 
vigor — the  most  drastically  protective  laws  known  to  history — had  this  to  say: 

WHAT  ADAM  8UITB  8AIO. 

'^  There  seems  to  be,  however,  two  cases  in  which  it  will  ^nerally  be  advanu^i* 
to  lay  some  burden  on  foreign  tor  the  protection  of  domestic  industry.  Tl«  fi^t  i? 
when  some  particular  industry  is  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the*  coontty.  Tb^ 
defense  of  Great  Britain,  for  example^  depends  veiv  much  upon  the  number  d  r* 
sailors  and  shipping.  The  act  of  navigation,  therefore,  very  properly  endeav*^ ' 
give  the  sailors  and  shipping  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  ( n 
country,  in  some  cases  by  absolute  prohibitions  and  in  others  by  heavy  burdens  upc 
the  shipping  of  foreign  countries." 

Those  who  are  amazed  to  find  Rep^resentative  Underwood  advocating  a  preferer." 
for  American  ships  in  competition  with  foreign  ships  in  foreign  carrying  find  hin^  i: 
strong  company,  even  from  the  extreme  free-trade  point  of  view.  But  even  vb-'. 
free  trade  was  being  preached  up  and  down  Great  Britain  by  Richard  Cobden  n.  i 
John  Bright,  the  greatest  living  exponent  of  free  trade  of  his  time — ^John  Stuart  Mi)  - 
in  his  Political  Economy  had  this  to  say  about  shipping  protection: 

JOHN  STUART  MILL  QUOTED. 


(II 


'The  navigation  laws  were  grounded,  in  theory  and  profession,  on  the  oerv^:' 
of 'keeping  up  a  'nursery  of  seamen*  for  the  navy.     On  this  last  subject  I  at  once  adr.r 
that  the  object  is  worth  the  sacrifice;  and  that  a  country  exposed  to  invasion  by  "  i 
if  it  can  not  otherwise  have  sufficient  ships  and  sailors  of  its  own,  to  secure  the  mear>* 
manning  in  an  emergency  an  adequate  fleet,  is  quite  right  in  obtaining  those  tc^'tt-.* 
even  at  an  economical  sacrifice  in  point  of  cheapness  of  transport.*' 

There  are  many  free-trade  advocates  in  the  United  States  who,  differing  from  t'"^ 
eminent  free  traaers  quoted  above,  are  unwilling  to  make  any  exception  in  their  !rr 
tradeism,  least  of  all  in  respect  to  our  shipping.     Happily  Mr.  Underwood  is  not  <>< . 
an  one,  even  if  he  is  unable  to  induce  his  party  associates  to  create  the  same  preieier'*^ 
for  the  builders  of  ships  in  the  United  States  as  they  are  willing  to  create  for  the  ovr>T> 
of  them.    Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that,* confronted  with  conditions  sf  \l- 
exist  to-day  in  the  United  States,  and  situated  as  Mr.  Underwood  is,  either  Adi' 
Smith  or  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  place  a  tempoi^" 
duty  on  imports  otherwise  nondutiable  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels.    On  the  &. 
important  point  of  national  defense  no  patriot  should  hesitate  to  do  all  that  i?  n«"  '^ 
sary  to  place  his  countr^r  in  possession  of  the  instrumentalities  necesatry  for  *-  '■ 
defense.    We  think  it  quite  &s  essential  to  the  national  defense  that  we  4iouId  U^. 
ships  here  as  that  they  should  be  owned  here. 

DISASTROUS  EFFECTS  OF  LAW  OF  1828. 

As  Mr.  Underwood  clearly  points  out,  profeasinff  a  keen  desire  to  adopt  free  tr** 
in  shipping,  other  nations  have  circumvented  the  United  States  after  they  per5;2r**-. 
us  to  voluntarily  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  suspending  our  one-time  effe^ ' 
and  successful  i)olicy  for  the  encouragement  of  our  shipping  m  foreign  tnde.   <  *" 
nations  have  aoopted  methods  that  have  enabled  them  to  secure  a  share  of  the  vcr. .  - 
carrying.    By  aaherin^  to  our  agreement  of  1828  we  have  lost  practically  all  of 
foreign  cairymg.    During  the  past  51  years  American  ships  have  earned  l9  per  '^ 
of  our  imports  and  exports,  ana  they  now  carry  less  than  10  per  cent.    Thus  da^*  " 
dearly  paid  for  our  act  of  1828  and  our  honorable  observance  of  its  requiiementd. 

CHANGE  OF  POLICT  COMMBNCBD  DBSTBUCTION. 

Says  Mr.  Underwood: 

*'Great  Britain  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  the  hkW  of  1828  until  ISdO,  ^ 
in  12  years  thereafter  we  had  lost  21  per  cent  of  our  cairying  trade.    This  btoo^-  ' 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  ana  ehows  conclusively  that  it  was  not  the  w    - 
ditions  alone  that  destroyed  our  merchant  marine,  but  the  change  of  policy  cc  *: 
part  of  the  Government  had  commenced  its  destruction  before  the  war  period  «  - 
reached." 

ONLY  ONE  0AU8E  OF  8HIFPZNO  DBCLINB. 

This  is  strictly  accurate.    At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  not  the  inc«  i^*' 
for  our  people  to  return  to  shipowning  that  there  had  been  at  the  close  of  the  W v 
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1812-14.  The  preferendAl  policy  had  been, Ions  suspended,  our  ships  were  in  free- 
trade  competition  with  foreign  ships,  and  so  those  who  had  dropped  out  or  been 
forced  out  by  the  Civil  War  thereafter  wisely  kept  out.  Those  who  hoped  for  a  resto- 
ration of  some  form  of  national  encouragement  of  American  shipping  have  until  now 
hoped  in  vain. 

MISLEADING  REASONS  FOK  DECLINE  CONSID|EKED. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  been  more  obscured  than  the  real  causes  that  led  to  our 
shipping  decline.  **The  change  from  wood  to  iron  and  from  sail  to  steam"  has  been 
often  cited  by  superficial  students  of  history  or  people  takdns  their  information,  not 
nom  the  facts  of  history,  but  from  others  either  ignorant  of  the  real  causes  oi  our 
maritime  decline,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Underwood,  or  who  had  ulterior  motives  for  refusing 
to  attribute  our  maritime  decline  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  encouragement  that  the 
preferential  policy  had  given  it.  Mr.  Underwood  notes  in  his  speech  that  while  over 
90  per  cent  of  our  foreign  commerce  was  carried  from  1794  up  to  the  War  of  1812  in 
American  vessels,  during  that  war  "it  fell  to  an  average  of  55  per  cent,  but  fully 
recovered  in  six  years  and  culminated  at  an  average  of  92)  per  cent  in  1826."  But 
there  was  no  recovery  at  all  after  the  Civil  War.  The  incentive,  the  Government 
encouragement,  the  discrimination,  or  preference  was  lacking,  and  so  our  people 
gradually  dropped  out  of  shipping  as  their  ships  wore  out.    Some  people  believe  that 

the  Civil  War  wiped  out  Ainerican  shipping, "  and  that  this  even  explains  why  we 
have  no  shipping  in  foreign  trade  to^ay.  Mr.  Underwood's  statement,  quoted  above, 
accurately  descnbes  the  reid  cause  of  our  maritime  decay. 


THE   *'FREE-SHIP"  REMEDY. 


Again,  there  are  those  who  have  said  over  and  over  B^^din  for  the  past  30  years  that 
if  we  would  but  admit  foreign  vessels  to  American  register  then  we  would  build  up 
our  shipping  in  foreign  trade.  This  is  an  economic  fallacy.  Our  lawmakers  resisted 
all  a]>pe»ls  for  "free  ships"  until  last  year  when  provision  for  their  admittance  to 
American  register  if  not  over  five  years  old  was  made,  as  already  stated.  Nine  months 
this  privilege  has  been  open  to  any  American  owner  of  foreign  vessels  or  to  any  Ameri- 
can who  desired  to  purchase  a  forei^  vessel  and  bring  her  under  our  register.  But 
not  an  application  has  been  made.  This  establishes  the  fallacy  of  the  "free- 
ship  "  su^estion.  When  the  old  discriminating  duty  policy  was  in  force  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  "free  ehips. "  And  "free  ships"  are  of  no  avail  to  restore  American 
shipping.  Of  course,  witn  a  preference  under  our  laws  for  vessels  under  our  register, 
then,  to  be  sure,  American  capital  would  go  into  foreign-built  ships,  but  "free  diips" 
of  themselves  are  a  flat  failure. 

ASTtTTB  PURPOSE  OP  BRmSH  "PREEHBHIP"  POLICT. 

Four  years  after  Great  Britain  repealed  her  "com  laws  "  she  abandoned  her  ancient 
preferential  navigation  laws — ^in  1850.  So  long  as  it  had  cost  more  to  build  ships  in 
Ureat  Britain  than  it  cost  to  build  them  in  other  countries  British  registers  were 
denied  to  foreign  ships.  But  with  the  success  of  her  iron  ships,  which  her  people 
could  construct  more  cheaply  than  other  nations  could,  Great  Britain  granted  British 
renters  to  foreign-built  snips.  This  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  British 
shipping  with  foreifn-built  ships.  In  the  sixty-odd  years  that  have  elap»3d  since 
Great  Britain  estabushed  her  "free-ship"  act  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  British 
■hipping  has  been  foreign  built.  Britain's  astute  purpose  was  to  induce  other  nations 
to  adopt  a  "free-ship"  policy  so  that  British  shipbuilders  could  supply  them  with  ships. 
The  trick  was  successful.  It  intrenched  Great  Britain  as  the  world's  shipbuilder. 
It  held  other  nations  back  from  doing  their  own  building.  When  "free  ship"  are 
suggested  as  a  remedv  for  American  8hip|)ing  decUne,  it  has  been  meant  that  the 
Uiuted  States  should  look  to  foreign  countries  for  its  ships.  The  distinction  between 
the  British  purpose  respecting  *  *  free  ehips  "  and  that  for  which  *  *  free  ships  "  have  been 
advocated  for  this  country  is  vital,  (rreat  Britain  aimed  to  make  other  countries 
dependent  upon  her  for  their  ships.  And  "free  ships"  are  suggested  for  us  in  order 
to  make  this  country  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  their  ships  with  the  pre- 
tense, however,  that  "eventually  "  it  would  lead  to  the  building  of  ships  in  the  Umted 
States.  The  sugrostion  means  that  as  we  are  not  now  building  any  ships  for  foreign 
trade  with  "free  snips"  we  should  build  more.  Great  Britain  adopted  her  "free-ship" 
policy  when  she  was  able  to  underbid  ^e  world  in  the  cost  of  building  modem  ships; 
we  are  asked  to  adopt  "free  slups"  when  it  costs  more  to  build  ships  in  this  country  than 
it  costs  in  other  countries.  Tne  result  with  us  would  be  the  very  opposite  of  what  it 
was  with  Great  Britain.    When  Great  Britain  10  years  ago  loaned  the  British  Cunard 
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Steamship  Co.  $13,000,000  at  2|  per  cent  interest  for  20  years  to  enable  that  coinpaBr 
to  build  me  steamships  Lusiiania  and  Jfatiretonia,  at  the  same  time  granting  adnunltT 
and  mail  subsidies  for  20  years  to  the  company  at  the  annual  rate  (?  f  1,090,000,  Gmt 
Britain  stipulated  that  the  ships  must  be  ''built  in  the  United  Kingdom."  Tide 
was  because  of  the  possibility  of  the  ships  bein^  "made  in  Germany,'*  since  the 
Germans  can  now  build  ships  as  cheaply  as  the  Bntish,  if  indeed  they  are  not  able  to 
build  them  more  cheaply.  Thus  the  fallacy,  the  inconsistency,  and  the  hypocnsy 
ol  the  British  "free-ship    pretense  was  exposed  by  her  own  €rovemment. 

THOMAS  JBFPBR80N  STRONGLT  OPPOSED  "FRBS  SHIPB.*' 

Mr.  Underwood  started  out  by  carefully  avoiding  this  "free-ship  "  pitfall,  in  tfait  he 
confined  the  b^iefits  of  his  discount  on  imports  to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States. 
For  reasons  as  yet  unexplained  he  did  not  object  when  the  "free-ship''  advocAtei 
am^ided  his  bill.  They  abandoned  the  warnings  of  Thomas  Jeffenon,  who  had  the 
following  to  say  on  the  subject  of  "  free  ships,"  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  mo. 

' '  For  a  navigating  people  to  purchase  its  marine  afloat  would  be  a  strange  wecuudiA, 
as  the  marine  would  sQways  be  dependent  upon  the  merchants  funusaiDg  them. 
Placing  as  a  reserve  with  a  foreign  nation  or  m  a  foreign  shipyard,  the  carpenteis, 
blacksmiths,  calkers,  sailmakers  and  the  vessels  of  a  nation,  would  be  a  singukr  com- 
mercial combination.    We  must,  therefore,  build  them  for  ouzselves." 


GAPT.  BATB8  ON  "FBBB  SHIPS." 


Representative  Underwood  quoted  Capt.  Bates,  author  of  the  two  ^;reatest  vcifb 
on  American  shipping  extant,  American  Marine,  and  American  Navigation,  Id  hit 
speech.  He  said:  "Tnere  is  no  man  in  America  better  advised  and  iniorroed  c 
these  questions  than  Mr.  Bates."  Capt.  Bates  has  since  died.  But  his  great  vorb 
Hve  on.    In  his  American  Marine,  speaking  of  'free  ships,'  he  said: 

' '  What  is  a '  free-ship '  proposition  to  the  people  of  the  United  States?  1 1  is  abandob- 
-ment  of  the  sea,  and  nothme  else.  There  is  folly  in  every  feature  of  it.  To  quit 
building  ships  ourselves  and  ouy  from  the  British  flag  is  to  go  under  that  flsg  oo  ijor 
ocean  domam.  It  is  to  repudiate  our  own  banner  every  time  a  ship  is  launched  Ut 
use  in  our  trade.  Having  to  go  to  Canada  or  Great  Britain  to  see  the  launch  <»f  it 
American  ship — ^what  delusion  in  the  thoughtl " 

HUBTFUL  BVFECT8  OP   "PBEB-SHIP"   POUCY. 

To  buy  our  ships  from  our  foreign  rivals  is  to  perpetuate  their  control  of  banc 
maritime  power,  to  admit  our  own  impotence,  to  strengthen  our  rivals,  to  weaken 
ourselves.  The  tendency  of  "free-ship  "  peoples  is  to  buv  old,  worn-out  fordgn  sh^tf 
Thus  the  money  of  the  Nation  that  goes  out  for  the  old  foreign  ships  of  leas  efficieon* 
and  economy,  is  used  by  their  shipbuilding  rivals  to  buy  new,  more  econonucal,  uA 
more  efficient  ships.  Ijiis  but  increases  the  difficulties  of  successful  competitkn  <a 
the  part  of  those  that  buy  the  old  ships  and  makes  it  easier  for  those  who  Duild  thear 
own  chips.  Again,  the  older  ships  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  ratings  and  claaificatri&e. 
thus  increasing  insurance  rates  both  on  the  ships  ana  the  cargoes  they  cairy,  viffi 
older,  less  efficient,  and  less  economical  than  the  new  up-to-dal^  ahipe.  Chir  'hv** 
ship ''  law  limited  the  age  of  foreign  ships  that  could  come  under  our  rqgisteis  to  irt 
years.  This  would  prevent  our  roister  from  being  encumbered  with  old,  vota-^c. 
foreign  ships.  But  there  are  frequent  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  "  free-ehip  "  diusf 
of  the  Panama  Canal  act  is  to  be  so  amended  as  to  extend  the  age  Umit  to  10, 15,  or  p» 
sibly  20  years.  What  a  pitiful  admission  of  impotence  such  a  oumge  in  that  act  vrviH 
be!  That  failing  to  get  loreign-built  ships  of  not  more  than  five  years  old,  «p  k«ei. » 
eager  are  we  for  foreign  ships,  so  strangely  hostile  are  we  to  new,  up*to-dale  ABMfita»> 
built  ships,  that  we  uiall  be  glad  to  be  able  to  put  under  our  roister  the  old,  wn-c-c* 
ships  of  our  maritime  rivals,  giving  their  owners  the  money  with  which  to  build  :if^ 
ships  with  which  to  compete  with  us. 

SPBdKBN   ''FBBB-BHIP"  ARGIHiBNT. 

One  of  the  stock  aiguments  in  behalf  of  "  tree  ships  "  is  that  through  AmericiDOv^ 
ership  of  foreign-built  vessels  such  owners  would  nist  have  them  repaired  here,  tad, 
throiigh  &u:ilities  for  repairing,  gradually  the  equipment  for  building  Ihem  woM  br 
acquired,  with  the  possession  of  which  we  would  proceed  to  build  ahipe,  as,  fior  exanpl^. 
Germany  has  done.  This  is  quite  in  line  with  tne  other  fallaciee  upon  which  ihtt  aeor 
ment  for  "  free  ships  "  is  based.  In  the  first  place,  horn  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  loaf  J 
foreign-built  vessels  under  foreign  flags  are  now  owned  by  Americans,  whidi  tonnac* 
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is  engaged  in  Am^can  foreign  trade.  The  larger  part  of  this  shipping  has  been  so 
owned  for  more  than  10  years.  Tliese  American  owners  of  foreign  ships  never  have 
had,  and  do  not  now  have,  them  repaired  in  the  United  States.  If  there  were  any 
fonre  whatever  to  this  "  free^ip  "  argument  it  would  long  ago  have  become  apparent. 

FLAWS  IN  THIS  AKQUMBNT. 

Again,  such  argument  necessarily  presupposes  a  lack  of  shipbuilding  plants.  This 
country  is  not  so  lacking.  We  have  half  a  dozen  wholly  modem  up-to-date  and 
ihorouoily  equipped  shipyards,  plants  that  favorably  compare  with  the  best  the  world 
has.  Besides,  we  have  a  large  number  of  smaller  shipyards,  dry  docks,  and  repair 
plants  in  abundance  and  of  the  fullest  equipment.  In  short,  we  now  have,  ana  for 
the  past  20  years  have  had,  more  modem  shipyards  than  we  have  employment  for. 
A  number  of  first-class  plants  of  recent  years  have  fallen  into  disuse  or  gone  out  of 
business.  To-day  we  are  far  better  equipped  with  modem  shipyards  than  is  Germany. 
\b  soon  as  Germanv  acquired  modem  shipyards  she  began  to  Duild  ocean-going  ships. 
Since  we  acquired  our  large,  modem  shipyards  largely  to  build  warships,  we  have 
ceased  to  build  ships  for  foreign  trade. 

MATERIALS  COST  NO  MORE  HERE  THAN  ABROAD. 

Nor  is  the  cost  of  materials  a  reason  for  our  not  building  ships.  For  thirty  or  forty 
years  materials  for  the  building  of  ships  for  foreign  trade  have  been  admitted  into 
the  United  States  free  of  duty;  but  such  materials  are  about  as  cheap  to-day  in  the 
United  States  as  they  are  in  other  countries. 

HOW  OTHERS  SUCCEED  WHERE  WE  FAIL. 

The  trouble  is  uninformed  people  jump  at  erroneous  conclusions  that  they  r^ard 
as  facte.  Norway,  for  example,  has  built  up  a  considerable  merchant  marine  largely 
through  the  purchase  of  foreign  ships.  Many  good  people  think  that  what  Norway 
has  done  we  surely  are  able  to  do.  But  conditions  are  favorable  to  such  results  in 
Norway  and  unfavorable  to  them  here.  Norway  has  a  seafaring  population  of  hardy, 
able,  industrious,  and  frugal  men.  Thev  accept  employment  on  ooard  ship,  from  the 
master  to  the  "slumgullion,''  at  one-half  the  wages  paid  to  men  on  American  ships. 
They  are  satisfied  wim  a  quality  and  a  quantity  of  food  that  would  not  be  accepted  on 
American  ships,  while  Norwegian  laws  are  extremely  *  liberal"  in  respect  to  ships. 
In  each  of  these  important  respects  Norw^ian  conditions  are  exactly  opposite  to  ours. 
Her  people  can  compete  at  a  profit  with  other  foreign  ships;  ours  can  not. 

OERMANT  CAN  COMPETE  WHERE  WE  CAN  NOT. 

The  same  is  largely  true  of  Germans,  in  that  wages  paid  on  their  ships  are  about 
one-half  what  are  paid  on  ours.  The  wages  paid  in  German  shipyards  are  less  than 
those  paid  in  Briti^  shipyards,  which  explain  why  German  shipvards  can  and  do- 
profitably  compete  with  British.  Wages  in  our  shipyards  are  double  those  in  British 
shipyards. 

WHAT  AMERICAN   SHIPYARD  WORKMEN  SAT. 

Let  us  quote  from  a  memorial  to  Congress  by  shipyard  workmen,  presented  in  1906: 
"We  fiuly  realize  that  it  is  tiie  rates  of  wages  that  are  paid  to  the  men  who  work  in 
the  shipyaras  of  the  United  States  which  render  it  impossible  for  ships  to  be  built 
in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  abroad ;  that  the  wages  paid  in  our  shipyards  are  about 
double  those  paid  in  foreign  shipyards,  and  that  little,  if  any,  more  labor  is  per- 
formed in  a  day  by  men  in  this  country  in  the  shipyards  than  is  performed  by  men 
in  the  same  traaes  in  the  shipyards  of  other  countries." 

COMPETmyS  CONDITIONS  UNEQUAL. 

The  wages  paid  in  Japanese  shipyards  and  on  board  Japanese  ships  are  less  than 
half  the  wages  paid  in  American  shipyards  and  on  board  American  ships.  The  same 
is  largely  tme  ol  Italian  shipyards  and  Italian  ships,  of  French  and  Spanish  shipyards, 
and  French  and  Spanish  ships.  This  explains  wny  it  is  that  other  nations  are  aole  to 
compete  with  Great  Britain  m  the  cost  of  building  or  operating  ships,  and  why  we  are 
not.  When  is  added  to  these  advantages  that  other  nations  have  in  the  way  of  compe- 
tition in  the  building  and  runnii^  of  £ip6  the  fact  that  foreign  govenunents  pay  their 
ships  admindty  and  mail  subsidies,  bounties  on  hull  and  engine  constmction  and  on 
navigation,  in  naval  reserve  retainers,  besides  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest  in  some- 
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cases  for  the  building  of  ships — aids  aggregating  close  to  150,000.000  a  year— a  od.« 
we  realize,  fully  and  conclusively,  why  other  nations  are  able  to  make  headviv  is 
diipbuilding  and  shipowning,  and  why  we  are  not. 

SUMliARY  OF  UNFAYOaABLE  CONDmOMS. 

No  nation  is  as  severe  in  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  boildisg  uui 
operation  of  ships  as  is  the  United  States.  In  no  country  are  wages  on  botid  ibi{i 
and  in  shipyards  more  than  half  what  they  are  on  board  our  ships  and  in  our  ship- 
yards, and  no  nation  is  so  niggardly  in  encouraging  either  ehipbuUding  or  ihipan- 
ing  for  foreign  trade  as  is  ours.  Does  not  this,  and  the  aids  foreign  govenunente  f^i 
to  their  owners  and  builders  of  ships,  explain  the  present  lack  €>!  ijnerican  ahips  Q 
foreign  trade? 

MERCHANT  MARINE  ESSENTIAL  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

The  need,  however,  of  becoming  possessed  of  a  foreign-eoing  merchant  marine  'i 
our  own  is  urgent  and  vital.  When  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  "as  a  bnuidi  of  in- 
dustry it  is  valuable,  but  as  a  resource  of  defense  essential,'*  he  epitomized  ih* 
whole  subject.  We  need  merchant  ships,  trained  and  experienced  omcen  and  m«ii. 
equal  to  the  carrying  of  the  larger  part  of  our  foreign  commerce,  not  ao  much,  bi^r* 
ever,  for  economical  reasons  as  for  reasons  of  national  defense.  As  tnx>p  obips,  u 
scouts,  as  dispatch  boats,  as  colliers,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  we  need  i 
large  supply  of  ocean-going  merchant  ships  of  all  types — from  swift  peyhoundi  t| 
slow  freignters.  We  are  in  ur;^ent  need  of  a  secondary  reserve  for  the  remfc»cemcnt  c-f 
our  navy.  If  we  had  our  fair  quota  of  merchant  ships  in  foreign  trade  it  would  ^* 
far  easier  to  find  enough  recruits  for  our  navy,  because  a  career  upon  the  sea  would  ^» 
open  to  our  young  men,  and  they  would  turn  to  it  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  "Hi^ 
difficulty  of  finding  enough- men  to  man  our  navy  is  laigely  due  to  our  lack  of  a  »«• 
diant  marine  of  our  own.  We  can  make  a  gallant  showing  of  warships,  on  dn« 
parade,  but  we  utterly  lack  the  ^eat  essentials  back  of  our  bold  and  now\'  fn«Dt 
The  United  States  has  picayuned  with  this  subject  for  half  a  century.  God  fifri'M 
that  we  shall  pay  in  blood  and  treasure  for  our  possibly  irreparable  neglect  We  b«r 
talk  of  our  battleships  being  sent  to  the  Mediterranean.    Will  they  go  there  tm^ 

panied  by  foreign  colliers,  flying  foreign  flags,  carrying  the  very  vital*— the  M 
,        #  ,^_.  _    __  x,^  __  j..^  when  or-  '^  --'  -^ --  ---"--••--« j  •*- 

oked  the  d 

Anything 

United  States  would  be  cheap  at  any  price.  We  should  hesitate  at  no  mcrA^  •' 
acquire  that  which  is  essential  to  our  aefense.  In  all  of  the  means  with  whirb  * 
make  such  defense  we  should  be  independent  of  all  other  nations,  nothing  lev- 

WHAT  OUR  OWN   SHIPS  WOULD  ENABLE   US  TO  DO. 

With  our  own  ships  we  would  be  able  to  break  up  the  shipping  rin^^,  pook  '*'■ 
ferences,  combines,  now  existing,  by  which  a  group  of  foreign  shipowners,  in  »  t  * 
eign  country,  hx  the  rates  of  freight  on  American  imports  and  exports,  parrel  o'r  -'■» 
carrying  between  the  ships  of  their  own  lines,  provide  rebates  for  shippers  wIk  ^ 
the  ring  ships  exclusively,  refuse  to  carry  freight  for  those  who  refuse  to  excltw**^^ 
patronize  tne  ring  ships,  and  who  put  on  ''fighting  ships"  to  drive  off  iiidepe»i»^ 
competition.  Brazil  recently  made  special  reductions  in  her  tariff  in  order  to  incntf 
our  exports  to  Brazil,  but  the  ships  of  these  foreigii  combines  immediately  incrfi**- 
their  freight  rates,  so  as  to  absorb  all  of  the  reductions  made  in  the  Brazilian  tani^  *.:■ 
behalf  of  American  products.  With  ships  of  our  own  there  would  at  one*  br  »a  «*. 
put  to  such  intoleraole  practices  as  this,  to  meet  which  we  are  absolutely  helpiw 
without  ships  of  our  own. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  OUK  FOREIGN  COMHEBCB. 

Few  people  realize  the  present  magnitude  of  our  foreign  commearte.    Burin?  ^ 
fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30,  1912,  its  total  value  was  $S,857, 587,343,  of  w)^' 
$3,431,470,423  was  carried  by  sea,  and  of  which  American  vessels  carried  lew  tk*a 
per  cent^  imports  and  exports  of  a  value  of  but  1322,451,565, 1ea\4ng  to  foreign  «^-* 
the  carnage  of  over  90  per  cent  of  a  value  of  $3,109,018,858.    During  the  ca!« 
year  of  1912  the  increase  alone  in  the  value  of  the  foreigii  commerce  of  the  Ut^'-' 
States  over  the  previous  year  exceeded  $600,000,000,  so  the  mere  increMt  i»  ^  ^ 
foreign  trade  in  a  single  year  was  nearly  double  that  carried  in  American  shift 
would  require,  therefore,  nearly  double  the  present  American  ship{»ng  under  r«: 
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uter  to  provide  transportation  for  merely  one  year's  increase  in  our  foreign  trade — to 
such  a  mortifying  condition  of  dependence  has  the  United  States  fallen  upon  the 
seas. 

TREMKNDOUS  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  GAKRYIMQ. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  doing  our  foreign  carrying  earn  $300,000,000  a  ^ear.  There 
are  now  between  5,000^000  ande.OOO^OOO  tons  of  foreign  ships  (to  say  notlung  of  nearlv 
1,000,000  tons  of  Amenran  ships)  engaged  in  our  foreign  carrying.  The  life  of  a  mod- 
em ^p  is  usually  computed  at  about  20  yeais.  So^  during  the  next  20  years,  between 
6,000,000  and  7,000,000  of  tons  of  ships  will  be  built  somewhere  to  carry  the  imports 
and  exports  of  this  country  if  there  is  no  increase.  But,  if  our  foreign  commerce 
increases  during  the  next  20  years  as  much  as  it  has  increased  during  the  past  20 
yeare,  it  will  be  much  more  than  double  what  it  is  to-day.  Thus  there  will  be  built 
somewhere  at  least  12,000.000  tons  of  ships  in  the  next  20  vears  with  which  to  do 
our  foreign  carrying.  If  tnose  ships  are  built  in  the  United  States  it  will  mean  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  $1,500,000,000  for  materials  and  labor  in  the  shipyards. 
And  it  is  computed  that  from  the  raw  materials  in  the  mines  and  the  forests  to  the 
finished  ship  labor  receives  95  per  cent  of  all  that  is  expended.  But  these  ships  will 
be  built  in  foreign  countries,  of  foreign  materials,  by  foreign  workmen  for  foreign 
owners  if  present  conditions  remain  unchanged.  The  earnings  of  these  ships  in  20 
years  will  approximate  $9,000,000,000,  all  of  which  will  go  to  foreign  shipowners 
if  conditions  remain  as  tiiey  now  are.  It  means  our  utter  dependence  upon  foreign 
^pping  for  our  foreijg?!  carrying  or  our  indepjendence  upon  the  seas.  It  means 
strengthening  our  foreign  rivals  through  our  foreign  commerce  and  perpetuating  our 
weaJmesB  upon  the  seas,  or  our  reassertion  of  our  rights  to  do  a  fair  share  of  our  own 
foreign  carrying  and  Uie  removal  of  the  shackles  of  our  maritime  bondage.  Even  if 
we  do  succeed  m  building  up  something  of  a  marine  through  recourse  to  foreign  ship- 
yards, we  deprive  ouraelves  of  the  means  of  building  ships  when,  in  an  emergency, 
we  may  pay  dearly  for  that  inability,  and  we  fortify  our  foreign  rivals  with  the  vast 
sums  that  must  be  spent  for  the  building  of  our  ocean  carriers. 

WS  COULD  BUILD  ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  SHIPS. 

The  United  States  possesses  in  the  greatest  abundance  all  of  the  materials  entering 
into  shipbuilding;  it  possesses  the  skill  with  which  to  desi^  and  to  build  all  of  the 
(ihips  required  for  our  forei^  carryin|;.  It  is  only  a  question  of  so  legislating  as  to 
cause  the  building  of  ships  m  the  United  States  by  creating  a  preference  under  our 
Laws  for  ships  built  in  the  United  States,  just  as  Mr.  Underwood  started  out  to  do  in 
his  new  discriminating  duty  section.  It  means  that  at  the  end  of  20  years  we  shall 
have  a  substantial  part  of  that  $9,000,000,000  in  the  earnings  of  the  ships,  and  a  goodly 
part  of  the  shi^  as  well^  with  employment  in  our  mines,  our  forests,  m  our  mills  and 
tactories,  and  in  our  shipyards  for  American  labor,  with  our  own  people  command- 
ing, officering,  and  manning  the  ships — ships  and  men  that  would  be  an  invaluable 
resource  of  the  nation  in  time  of  neea — that  or  paying  all  of  the  $9,000,000,000  to  our 
foreign  rivals,  affording  employment  for  their  materials,  their  shipbuilders,  their 
shipmasters,  officers,  and  men. 

EMINENT  DEMOCRATIC  DISCRIMINATING  DUTY  ADVOCATES. 

That  there  is  a  considerable  sentiment  among  Democrats  in  favor  of  a  return  to  the 
old  policy  of  discriminating  duties  has  been  well  established,  quite  aside  from  Mr. 
Underwood's  advocacy,  sicfnificant  as  that  is.  Speaker  Clark  has  on  a  number  of 
occasions  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  that  methoa  of  American  shipping  revival .  A 
Democratic  Dill  was  before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  20,  1910,  favoring  a 
return  to  Uie  old  discriminating  duty  policy.  Representative  Humphrey,  of  Wash- 
ington, was  speaking.  He  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Clark,  then  the  House  minority 
leader,  who  said: 

''I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  speech,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  know.  That 
by  just  exactly  that  proposition  (discriminating  duties)  we  built  up  the  second  greatest 
merchant  marine  there  ever  was  on  the  high  seas,  and  we  can  do  it  a^n." 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fishenes  Committee  in 
1905  submitted  a  report  in  which  a  return  to  the  earlv  policy  of  discriminating  duties 
was  uiged.  The  nunoritv  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  of  1904,  com- 
posed of  Democrats,  in  tneir  report,  which  was  at  variance  with  the  majority  report, 
advocated  the  readoption  of  the  discriminating  duty  policy,  and  Senator  Mallor^^i  of 
Florida,  made  an  extended  speech  in  the  Senate  in  strong  advocacy  of  discrimi- 
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Dating  duties  in  1905.  During  his  lon^  period  in  Congrefls  Gov.  Sulzer  intmdurfd  * 
numl^  of  discriminating  duty  bills,  bills  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  the  effect 
of  which,  in  operation,  would  unquestionably  result  in  the  ra^id  upbuilding  of  jhippine 
in  American  shipyards.  Congressman  Rucker,  of  Colorado,  is  another  strong  ^vuctir 
of  this  policy,  and  he,  too,  has  introduced  biOs  to  that  end,  bills  of  so  complete  % 
character  as  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired  than  their  enactment  in  order  to  bnr^ 
the  policy  into  full  and  vigorous  operation.  Lewis  Nixon,  althougii  not  in  CaDgie», 
is  a  nationally  known,  highly  patriotic  Democrat,  whose  trenchant  advoracy  •< 
American  shipping  revival  through  discriminating  duties  is  convincing  ami  umi" 
Bwerable. 

ANOTHEB   DISCBIMINATINO  DUTY  BILL. 

Representative  J.  W.  Alexander,  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi^hene 
Committee  of  the  House,  is  another  convert  to  discriminating  duties,  a  bill  \o  pu; 
which  into  effect  he  has  iust  introduced — H.  R.  1930,  Sixty-third  Congrese.  first  j«^ 
sion.  Mr.  Alexander's  bill  is  brief  and  provides  for  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  ad  yzifv^n 
of  the  duties  on  all  imports  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  on  which  the  dutie*  "iiili 
exceed  40  per  cent :  on  all  imports  the  duties  on  which  are  40  per  cent  or  lew,  and  *m  »1! 
imports  admitted  iree  of  duty,  if  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  ther^  i*  t<> 
be  issued  an  importer's  certificate  equal  in  value  to  2  per  cent  of  the  import* ;  ^vi^ 
certificates  will  be  accepted  by  the  Government  in  pMEiyment  of  customs  duties  tsA 
are  therefore  as  good  as  cash).  In  addition,  the  Alexander  shipping  b3I  remits  tb<> 
h&A  tax  of  $4  per  immigrant  when  tJiey  come  in  in  vessels  of  the  United  St*t<^ 
Section  3  of  the  Alexander  bill  is  deserving  of  quotation  here: 

*'Sec.  3.  That  the  President  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  vithtn 
10  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  give  notice  to  all  foreign  countries  with  whk : 
commercial  agreements  have  been  entered  into  making  any  provision  or  provt*i"&* 
which  are  in  conflict  with  sections  1  or  2  of  this  act  of  the  intention  cil  the  Unit<»i 
States  to  terminate  such  agreement  at  a  time  specified  in  said  notice,  which  time^b^D 
in  no  case  be  longer  than  tne  period  of  time  specified  in  such  agreements,  respeciiveh 
for  notice  of  their  termination:  Provided ^  That  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  whtn 
the  notice  of  intention  to  terminate  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  have  ber  a^ 
effective,  or  until  such  date  prior  thereto  as  the  high  contracting  parties  may  by  muto*! 
consent  select,  the  terms  of  said  commercial  agreement  shall  remain  in  force." 

The  notice  to  other  Governments  of  our  intention  to  .terminate  our  agreement*  «^ith 
them  which  are  in  conflict  with  our  resumption  of  the  discriminating  duty  polij'y  i^ 
not  form  a  part  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  BACH  VEASITRE. 

The  advantage  of  the  Alexander  bill  over  the  Underwood  section  of  the  tarifl  hiil 
is  that  the  former  creates  a  preference  for  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  (xmsr 
both  of  our  dutiable  and  our  free  imports  instead  of  being  confined  to  our  dut»^'' 
imports  alone,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Underwood  section.  The  appHcatirm  d  ti* 
benefits  provided  for  in  the  Underwood  discriminatinff  duty  section,  and  in  the  Ain- 
ander  bifi,  are  the  same — that  is  to  say,  to  vessels  of  tne  United  State»,  which  ii»iv 
those  admitted  to  registration  under  our  laws,  or  those  built  in  the  United  StUf 
The  Alexander  bill  is  stronger  in  that  it  provides  for  an  ad  valorem  reductioo  a  ^•' 
duty  instead  of  a  reduction  of  a  percenta^  of  the  duty  which  the  Underwood  secist 
provides.  On  this  account  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  Alexander  bill  would  bri; 
more  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  in  f<M«ign  trade,  than  the  Underwood  y^J 
would.  The  reerettable  feature  of  each  bill  is  that,  owing  to  the  ability  of  wtwP 
shipyards  to  bu3d  vessels  more  cheaply  than  American  shipyards  are  able' to,  iod  tfc- 
existence  of  law  that  grants  American  register  to  foreign-bum  American-owned  ve^'* 
for  foreign  trade^  all  of  the  shipbuilding  benefits  under  either  proposed  effttrtff*^' 
would  go  to  foreign  shipyards. 

DISCRIMINATING  DUTY  DEMOCRATS. 

In  a  report  to  Congress,  giving  the  views  of  the  minority  memben  of  the  Men^ac; 
Marine  Commission,  prepared  by  the  late  Senator  StepKen  R.  MaOoiy,  of  ¥hn-^^ 
one  of  the  ablest  admiralty  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  he  and  the  other  IVc  - 
cratic  members  of  that  commission  on  January  9, 1905,  oppoeed  sabsidies  and  bo^tir^ 
and  advocated  discriminating  duties  as  the  method  by  which  to  buDd  up  otirahippt^ 
in  foreign  trade.    In  their  report  they  said,  in  part: 

"A  return  to  the  discriminating  dutyjgolicy  appears  to  be  generally  hxttnA  » 
shown  by  the  hearings  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commisnon.  at  the  mort  impoctiri 
ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  on  the  Great  Lakw.    Tois  ▼« 
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the  policy  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  under  which  our  shipping  interests  were 
90  inar\'elously  developed  in  our  early  history.  Under  this  policy  merchant  ships 
f!ying  the  American  fug  were  seen  in  every  important  port  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  under  its  fostering  care  our  ships  carried  more  than  three-fourths  of  our  exports 
and  imports.  Although  our  business  has  increased  so  wonderfully  that  we  are  now 
the  largest  exporting  nation  in  the  world,  with  corresponding  imports,  only  8  or  10 
per  cent  of  our  foreign  carrying  is  done  in  American  bottoms.    ♦    *    ♦" 

The  report  discusses  the  treaties  or  conventions  that  now  prevent  us  from  re- 
adopting  this  policy,  showed  how  they  *'all  operate  to  the  ^eat  disadvantage  of  the 
Umted  States,"  and,  as  provision  is  made  in  each  for  their  abrogation  ''upon  the 
presc^ribed  notice,  no  element  of  bad  faith  could  be  chained  if  steps  should  be  taken 
to  abrogate.  In  the  light  of  our  earlier  experiences,  and  in  view  of  the  peculiar  exist- 
ing conditions,  we  think  the  fear  of  retaliation  is  not  well  founded.  *  *  *  This, 
we  believe,  would  result  in  permanent  assistance  to  our  languishing  shipping  inter- 
Q9t»  without  imposing  any  additional  burdens  upon  the  public." 

REPUBLICAN   PARTY   IN   PA  VCR  OF  DISCRIMINATING   DUTIES. 

Xor  is  tlie  advocacy  of  the  old  discriminating  duty  policy  confined  alone  to  Dem- 
ocratA.  In  1896  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  the  spring  convention  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Massachusetts  contained  tne  following  plank: 

"We  have  always  given  protection  to  our  shipbuilders.  In  late  years  we  have 
neglected  to  protect  our  shipowners.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  to  return  to 
tiie  policy  of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  which,  by  discriminating  duties  in  favor 
r)f  American  bottoms,  secured  90  per  cent  of  our  carrying  trade  to  American  ships, 
and  which,  if  now  restored,  would  again  revive  our  shipping  and  cause  American 
freights  to  be  paid  to  Americans." 

A  number  of  other  Republican  State  conventions  the  same  spring  adopted  similar 
planks  in  their  platforms— Or^on,  New  Jersey,  Michigan — a  dozen  or  more  in  all. 
The  Republican  national  platform,  adopted  that  year,  contained  the  following* 
tlerlaration: 

"We  favor  restoring  the  early  American  policy  of  discriminating  duties  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  protection  of  our  shipping  in  the  foreign 
carrying  trade,  so  that  American  ships — the  product  of  American  labor,  employed 
in  American  shipyards,  sailing  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  mannea,  officered, 
and  owned  by  Americans— may  regain  the  carrying  of  our  foreign  commerce." 


m'kinley's  strong  advocacy. 


In  his  fonnal  letter  accepting  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency  that 
year  Maj.  McKinley  had  tne  following  to  say  regarding  this  early  American  policy 
of  discriminating  duties: 

"The  policy  of  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  our  shipping  which  prevailed  in 
the  early  years  of  our  history  should  be  again  promptly  aaopted  by  Congress  and 
vogorousiy' supported  until  our  prestige  and  supremacy  on  the  seas  is  fully  attained. 
\\  e  should  no  longer  contribute  airectiy  or  indirectly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  colossal 
ooarine  of  foreign  countries,  but  provide  an  efficient  and  complete  marine  of  our 
>wn.  Now  that  the  American  Navy  is  assuming  a  position  commensurate  with  our 
mportance  as  a  nation,  a  policy  I  am  glaeL  to  observe  the  Republican  platform  strongly 
naoTs^es,  we  must  supplement  it  with  a  merchant  marine  that  will  give  us  the  advan- 
ages  in  both  our  coastwise  and  foreign  trade  that  we  ougnt  naturally  and  properly 

0  enjoy.     It  should  be  at  once  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  national  pride  to  repossess 
his  immense  and  prosperous  trade." 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  m  passing,  that  the  declaration  in  the  1896  Republican  national 
>latform  in  savor  of  discriminating  duties  was  the  only  time  in  the  history  of  that 
wjty  that  it  declared  in  favor  of  a  specific  policy  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  shipping 
n  foreign  trade.  Although  a  number  of  years  have  elapsed  since  that  declaration, 
he  Republican  Party  has  never  revoked  its  indorsement  of  discriminating  duties — 

1  policy  that  was  so  warmly  extolled  by  the  lamented  McKinley. 

DISCRIMINATING  DUTIES  THE  POPULAR   REMEDY. 

From  this  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  well-disposed  feeling 
n  the  United  States,  not  confined  to  any  particular  party,  in  favor  of  the  old  dia- 
rriminating  duty  policy.  It  appears  to  be  one  upon  which  all  might  very  properly 
iiiite.  especially  as  it  is  the  constitutional  methoa  by  which  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public provided  for  the  regulation  of  our  commerce  and  the  encouragement  of  our 
hipping  a  century  and  more  ago. 
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THE  DISCRIMmATINO-DUTY  SECTION  BEFOBE  AMENDMENT. 

When  the  Republicans  came  into  control  of  the  Government  in  1897,  Pre^iii^^nt 
McKinley  callea  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  in  which  a  new  tariff  bill  was  pr«D&rp<i 
by  Chairman  Dingley  of  the  House  Wa^s  and  Means  Committee.  There  was  no  chao^ 
in  the  old  discriminating  duty  section  in  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  Uo\^ 
from  the  phraseology  of  the  same  section  in  the  preceding  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  Art. 
In  the  last-named  act  the  section  read  as  follows: 

"A  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  duti«> 
imposed  by  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchaa- 
dise  which  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States;  but  this  disctiminAt- 
ing  duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  m 
vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  by  treaty,  or  any  act  of  Corigresi,  to  be  entwwi 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  payment  of  me  same  duties  as  shall  then  be  piud 
on  gooas,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States." 

WORDS  OHITFED  IN   NEW  SECTION. 

The  words  in  italics  in  the  above-auoted  section  were  left  out  of  the  section  a^  it  ws> 
amended  in  the  Senate  and  as  finally  passed  and  approved  by  President  McKiiil«-\ 

WORDS  ADDED  TO   NEW  SECTION. 

The  additions  to  the  section  as  it  was  finally  approved,  and  thus  became  Uw.  ^r* 
indicated  in  italics  in  the  quotation  following: 

''That  a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  rb*- 
duties  imposed  by  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods,  war^-.  'j' 
merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  or  w*- 
being  the  production  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  countrp  not  contiytunu  to  tke  f\\  '• 
S fates f  shall  come  into  the  Lnlted  States  from  such  contiguous  country;  but  thi^  in- 
criminating duty  shall  not  appl^  to  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which  ehaii  i> 
imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States  entitled  at  the  time  of  such  import^ii  o 
by  treaty  or  convention  to  be  entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  payin#»T.« 
of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then  be  payable  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandi.'>e  .r,.- 
ported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  Tior  to  such  foreign  products  or  manu/aetr » 
as  shall  be  imported  from  such  contiguous  countries  in  the  ustuil  course  of  strieth  '•'■••' 
trade.'' 

HOW   DISCRIMINATING   DUTIES   WERE  SUSPENDED. 

Let  it  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  full  enforcement  of  the  discrimini'iiL: 
dut^  section  was  suspended  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Treaties  or  conventkoui  with  <•'/'" 
nations  by  which  such  suspension  was  agreed  upon  for  a  term  of  jears.    (2>  A-~--  '^ 
Congress  by  which  the  collection  of  the  extra  discriminating  duties  was  suspebO'*. 
The  restraining  effects  of  both  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  may  be  seen  in  the  h^'^' 
as  it  was  in  the  Wilsan-Gorman  Tariff  Act,  and  as  it  was  in  the  Dingley  bill  a$  u  >' 
the  House  and  went  to  the  Senate,  above  quoted.    When,  therefore,  ihe  <vi^'' 
dropped  out  the  words  "or  any  act  of  Congress,"  its  only  purpose  could  have  l»**-t  '- 
thereafter  limit  the  suspension  of  the  discriminating  duty  section  onhr  to  myr- 
from  countries  with  whioi  the  United  States  had  treaties  or  conventions  t>y  vbitv  vt 
agreed  not  to  impose  the  extra  discriminating  duty  as  to  imports  from  such  ocun'r'^ 
Manifestly,  it  was  intended  that  "any  act  of  Congress*'  should  no  longer  op?n*f  * 
suspend  the  collection  of  the  discriminating  duty.    So  much  for  the  oraianor  r  -' 
the  section. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  ADDITIONS  TO  SECTION. 

It  had  been  pointed  out  to  Senator  Elkins,  who  had  introduced  discrimiiiatii^:  •] 
bills  in  the  preceding  Congress,  that  the  effect  of  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  extn  d  / 
on  imports  "in  vessels"  not  of  the  United  States  would  be  to  drive  veseels  U>  ihe  >'T-' 
of  contiguous  foreie:n  countries  whence  the  goods  would  be  broughi  into  the  I  r. 
States  in  land  vehicles,  and  not  in  "vessels,"  and  thus  enable  such  goods  u*e^^' 
the  discriminating  duty.    Senator  Elkins  recognized  the  force  of  the  criticisni  y 
amended  his  bill  accordingly.    The  words  added  to  the  discriminating  duty  ?e» 
in  the  Senate  were  copied  from  the  separate  Elkins  discriminating  dut>^  bill,  ib*'  t 
pose  of  which  was  to  prevent  any  such  evasion  as  was  otherwise  possible  thiwid    ' 
importation  of  ^ods  overland  from  contiguous  foreign  countries  that  wen?  iv  *  ' 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  such  contiguous  countries. 


:i  "* 
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INTEBPBBTATION  OF  SECTION  BT  CUSTOMS  COLLBCTOBS. 

All  along  the  Canadian  border  collectors  of  customs  at  once  began  collecting  the 
extra  10  per  cent  duty  on  all  imports  seeking  admisedon  to  the  United  States  from 
Canada,  which  imports  were  not  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Canada. 
Phis  was  a  blow  at  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  a  blow  at  the  Grovemment  of  Canada, 
I  blow  to  be  avoided,  if  possible.  The  then  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  put  forth  an  opinion  to  the 
>£fect  that  Confess  had  intended  no  change  in  the  operation  of  the  discriminating 
luty  section,  either  through  the  words  omitted  or  the  words  added  to  the  section. 
(Vhen  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  who  had  authority  to  interpret  the  section, 
?ame  to  consider  the  appeals  taken  by  importers  from  the  action  of  the  collectors  of 
customs  on  our  northern  border,  the  attorney  representing  the  United  States  before 
^t  board,  instead  of  defendii^  the  acts  of  the  collectors  of  customs,  or  sustaining  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  making  the  changes,  filed  ¥rith  the  board  as  the  attitude  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
natter. 

SINGULAB  AND,  AS  YET,  UNEXPLAINED  EXECUTIVE  NEGLECT. 

The  United  States,  in  this  way  having  given  up  its  case,  ver^  naturally  the  Board 
>f  General  Appraisers  decided  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 
During  the  entire  12  years  that  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  was  in  force  no  case  ever  came 
)efore  the  courts  of  the  United  States  that  permitted  of  a  judicial  interpretation  of 
he  intent  of  Con^ss  in  the  omissions  from  and  the  additions  to  the  section  in  ques- 
ion.  No  coUections  of  the  extra  discriminating  duty  were  made  under  the  new 
lecdon.  This  neglect  resulted  in  a  net  loss  to  the  United  States  during  those  12  years 
>f  from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  besides  which  no  encouragement  was  given  to 
imerican  shipping.  It  is  left  for  the  reader  to  come  to  his  own  conclusion  as  to 
rhether  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Government  was  merely  stupid, 
)r  amenable  to  the  influences  of  foreign  interests  that  were  jeopardized  by  the  changes 
n  the  discriminating  duty  section.  At  any  rate  foreign  interests  suffered  no  losses, 
ind  neither  American  shipping  nor  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  enjoyed  any 
:)enefitB  from  the  changes  in  the  section.  Finally,  if  the  omission  of  the  words  "or  any 
ict  of  Conwess"  really  effected  no  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  discriminating  duty 
•ection,  what  could  have  been  the  purpose  of  their  restoration  to  the  section  in  the 
^oactment  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tanff  oill,  by  the  same  hand,  in  the  United  States 
senate,  that  originally  dropped  them  out? 

JAMES  O.  BLAINE  ON  BRFTISH  SHIP  PROTECTION. 

Probably  no  one  has  dissected  the  British  free- trade  system  and  exposed  its  fallacies 
ind  its  dangers  with  a  keener  penetration  or  a  more  illuminating  exposition  than  did 
^ames  G.  Blaine  in  the  January,  1890,  issue  of  the  North  American  Review,  in  the 
liscussion  between  William  E.  Gladstone  and  himself  on ' '  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  '* 
n  his  statement  Mr.  Blaine  said  in  part: 

WHEN  GREAT  BRITAIN   WAS   " CRUELLY"   PROTECTIVE. 

•*0n  many  points  and  in  many  respects  it  was  far  different  with  Great  Britain  a 
lundred  years  ago.  She  did  not  then  ieel  assured  that  she  could  bear  the  competition 
<f  continental  nations.  She  was,  therefore,  aggressively,  even  cruelly,  protective. 
\he  manufactured  for  herself  and  for  her  network  of  colonies  reaching  around  the 
lobe.  Into  those  colonies  no  other  nation  could  carrv  anything.  There  was  no  scale 
tf  duty  upon  which  other  nations  could  enter  a  colonial  port.  What  the  colonies 
•eeded  outside  of  British  products  could  be  furnished  to  them  only  in  British 
hip?.    ♦    *    ♦» 

BLAINE   PRICKS   BRITISH  FREE-TRADE   BUBBLE. 

Again,  in  the  same  discussion,  Mr.  Blaine,  taking  up  British  protection  of  British 
hipping,  exposes  the  hypocrisv  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  defense  of  free  trade  and  his  denun- 
iation  of  protection,  in  the  following  masterly  and  unanswerable  manner: 

BRITISH  PROTECTION   OF  BRITISH   SHIPPING. 

"Mr,  Gladstone,  however,  commits  hin»self  to  the  principle  that  'all  protection  is 
Qorally  bad.'    If  this  has  been  his  belief  ever  since  ne  became  an  advocate  of  free 
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trade,  his  conscience  must  have  received  many  and  severe  wounds,  as  session  after  «» 
sion,  while  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  carried  through  a  parliamentary  bounty- 
may  I  not  say  a  direct  protection? — of  180,000  pounds  sterling  to  a  line  of  steaaien  rur- 
ning  between  England  and  the  United  States — a  protection  that  began  six  vean  beto 
free  trade  was  proclaimed  for  British  manufacturers,  and  continued  neariv  20  ma 
after.  In  the  whole  period  of  25  years  an  ageregate  of  many  millions  of  aoUacs  mi 
paid  out  to  protect  the  English  line  against  all  competition. 


(I 
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"It  may  be  uxged  that  this  sum  was  paid  for  carrying  the  Anglo-American  nuik 
but  that  argument  will  not  avail  a  free  trader,  because  steamers  of  other  nationahtiet 
stood  ready  to  carry  the  mails  at  a  far  cheaper  rate.  Nay,  a  few  yean  ago,  poesikiT 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Premier  of  England,  public  bids  were  asked  to  cany  the 
Anglo-Indian  mails.  A  French  line  offered  a  lower  bid  than  any  En^isli  line;  bm 
the  English  Government  disregarded  the  French  bid  and  gave  the  contnct  to  thr 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  line,  owned  by  a  well-known  Engli^  company.  Still  hm, 
the  German  Lloyd  Companv  contracted  to  carry  the  Anglo-American  mails  cheaper 
than  any  English  line  oC^red,  and  the  German  company  actually  began  to  peiform  tl<t 
duty.  But  Englishmen  did  not  want  that  kind  of  free  trade,  and  they  broke  the  ooc- 
tract  with  the  German  line  and  aeain  ^ve  protection  to  the  English  ships.  Doe* 
this  not  justify  the  opinion  that  the  English  policy  of  free  trade  is  uiged  when?  £n^!>i 
can  hold  the  field  against  rivals,  and  that  when  competition  leaves  her  behind  «k^ 
repudiates  free  trade  and  substitutes  the  most  pronounced  form  of  protection? 

WHERE  BRITISH  FREE-TRADE  VIEWS  FAIL. 

**  Does  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the  immorality  of  protection  apply  only  tn  pr- 
tection  on  land,  or  is  supremacy  on  the  sea  so  important  to  British  interests  that  it  i* 
better  to  throw  morals  to  the  wmd  and  resort  to  wnatever  degree  of  pmtection  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  lead  to  English  ships?  ♦  ♦  ♦  X  fear  that  Mr.  Gladst/me* 
code  of  morals  on  this  question  of  protection  will  not  secure  much  respect  in  other 
countries  so  long  as  it  spoils  in  salt  water. 

"regardless  of  CONSISTENCY  AND  REGARDLESS  OF  EXFEKSS. 

"It  will  not  escape  Mr.  Gladstone's  keen  observation  that  British  interests  in  oa>^^ 
tion  flourish  with  less  rivsJry  and  have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  anv  other 
of  the  great  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  ask  his  canaid  admission  that  it  is>  tik? 
one  interest  which  England  has  protected  steadily  and  determinedly,  regaidle»  ■  i 
consistency  and  regardless  of  expense.  Nor  will  Mr.  Gladstone  faU  to  note  that  na^ip- 
tion  is  ihe  weakest  of  the  great  interests  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  the  kik 
which  the  National  Government  has  constantly  refused  to  protect.  If,  nnce  tb* 
OiviJ  War,  the  United  States  had  spent  in  protecting  her  shipping  merely  the  aumu 
interest  on  the  great  sum  which  Efn^land  nas  expended  to  protect  her  ocean  tnAr 
Aiiierican  fleets  would  now  be  rivalling  the  fleets  of  England «  as  they  rt%^aIM  th« 
before  the  war,  on  every  sea  where  the  prospect  of  commercial  gain  invites  the  AiDfn 
can  flag. 

'*OUR   STRANGE   UNWILLINGNESS  TO   PROTECT  OCR   SHIFS. 

"The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and  establish  commeftial  liiie#  ' 
American  ships  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  zealous  efforts  made  to  extend  liMv  : 
nulway  inside  the  country,  even  to  the  point  of  anticipating  the  real  needs  ol  mxt^ 
sections.  If  all  the  advances  to  railway  companies,  together  with  the ootrii^  zzit?  *■• 
towns,  cities,  counties.  States,  and  nation  be  added  together  the  money  \^ii«  wcut. 
not  fall  short  of  a  thousand  million  dollars.  No  effort  seems  too  great  Ibr  ato  pm^ 
when  the  interior  of  the  country  is  to  be  connected  with  the  seaboard.  But  wmb  ^ 
suggestion  is  made  to  connect  our  seaboard  with  commercial  cities  of  other  coantn^ ' 
lines  of  steamships,  the  public  mind  is  at  once  disturbed  by  the  cry  of  'sabady.'  'A  - 
really  feel  as  much  afraia  of  protection  at  sea  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  of  protection  on  Uft>i 
The  positions  of  the  American  Congress  and  the  English  Parliament  on  tlie  snbjart  an 
precisely  reversed.  England  has  never  been  affrighted  by  the  word  subsftdy.  aoj. 
while  we  have  stood  still  in  impotent  fear  she  has  taken  posDOuoion  of  the  sea^'br  U« 
judicious,  and  even  the  lavish,  interposition  of  pecuniary  aid,    ♦    »    ♦»♦ 

FREE-TRADE  BRITAIN  ALWAYS  PROTECTB  BEE  SHIPa. 

"  Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  mall.**    <'«i 
anyone  r^EKl  the  lucid  statements  made  by  lilr.  Blaine  and  not  be  convinced  that,  a 
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far  as  her  Bhippiiig  interests  are  concerned,  Great  Britain  has  been  consistently  pro- 
tective, insistently^  protective,  persistently  protective,  whatever  the  allurements  of 
free  trade  may  be  in  other  directions?  Already  her  free-ship  position  has  been  aban- 
donwl  by  Great  Britain,  when  it  comes  to  the  building  of  her  high-speed  mail  carriers 
of  regulsir  lines.  Wlienever  the  danger  threatens  of  real  competition  In  the  building 
of  freight  ships,  we  may  expect  to  see  Great  Britain  quite  as  prompt  in  giving  such 
pn)tei'tion  to  British  builders  as  will  insure  to  Great  Britain  a  practical  monopoly  in 
the  building  of  the  merchant  ships  that  are  placed  under  her  register.  Great  Britain 
has  no  illusions  regarding  the  vital  need  of  building  her  own  merchant  ships  in  British 
shipyards,  however  much  she  may  have  succeeded  in  befogging  the  minds  of  the 
pe«)ple  of  other  countries  with  the  glittering  grandeur  of  free  ships. 

WHEN   CARNEGIE   VALIANTLY  CHAMPIONED  PROTECTION. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  happily  still  with  us,  was  called  upon  by  the  North  American 
Review  to  review  the  discussion  of  free  trade  and  protection  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Blaine,  and,  however  **  liberal"  in  his  views  on  free  trade  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
since  become,  the  policy  of  protection  had  no  more  doughty  champion  than  himself 
in  midyear  1890.  In  his  article  ''Summing  Up  the  Tariff  Discussion,"  Mr.  Carnegie, 
in  part,  says: 

**lf  I  read  aright  the  temper  of  the  American  people,  they  will  never  again  consent 
to  be  subjected  to  dependence  upon  any  other  power  than  themselves  for  all  the  means 
necessary  lo  deal  with  either  foreign  or  domestic  trouble." 

OUR  DEPENDENCE   UPON  FOREIGNERS  FOR  MEANS  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

The  United  States  is  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  its  merchant  marine  in 
foreign  trade,  and  a  merchant  marine,  as  we  have  already  quoted  Jefferson  as  saying, 
**a8  a  branch  of  industry  is  valuable,  but  as  a  resource  of  defense  essential."  Here, 
purely,  is  something  essential  to  the  national  defense  for  which  the  United  States  is 
dependent  upon  other  powers,  ^^^len  our  battleship  fleet  went  around  the  world  a 
few  years  ago,  accompanied  by  colliers  flying  foreign  flags,  we  flaunted  to  all  the 
world  our  dependence  upon  other  nations  for  an  essential  instrumentality  of  the 
national  defense.  Wlien  we  sent  our  army  of  reoccupation  to  Cuba,  a  country  but  90 
miles  distant  from  the  United  States,  we  were  obliged  to  send  our  troops  there  in 
foreign  ships,  under  foreign  flags,  and  when  we  finally  evacuated  that  island,  our 
troops  returned  to  us  on  ships  flying  alien  flags.  Thus  have  we  shown  our  readiness, 
our  willingness,  to  rest  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  the  means  necessary,  in  part, 
to  deal  with  our  own  affairs. 

CARNEGIE   SUPPORTS   BLAINE'S  CONTENTIONS. 

But  it  was  to  what  Mr.  Carnegie  had  to  say  on  the  shipping  question,  anent  the 
debate  between  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  his  views  are  of  especial  importance 
here.    On  that  point  he  said : 

**Mr.  Blaine  has  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  steamship  lines,  she  will  permit  no  foreign 
steamships  to  compete  even  for  carrying  the  mails.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  post- 
master general  of  England  had  closed  an  arrragement  with  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
which  gave  much  better  service  upon  more  favorable  terms  than  the  En^jlish  steam- 
ship lines  had  it  in  their  power  to  give,  Parliament  promptly  compelled  him  to  forego 
the  arrangement.    The  people  of  England  would  not  stand  it." 

WHAT   LACK   OF  SHIPPING    OP   OUR   OWN   COST   US. 

An  eminent  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  who  was  conspicuous  for  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  British  postal  syFtem,  and  its  relations  both  to  domestic  and  to 
foreign  distribution,  Mr.  J.  Ilenniker  Heaton,  in  an  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  in  1894,  made  the  following  weighty  observation: 

"For  many  years  the  American  mails  (aa  well  as  American  goods)  were  carried  to 
Europe  almost  exclusively  in  British  vessels.  Early  in  the  century  the  British  Gov- 
ernment adopted  the  sagacious  ])olicy  of  subsidizing  the  shipping  companies  which  ran 
veA*«eIs  to  the  colonies  and  the  foreign  countries.  *  *  *  This  policy  of  State  aid 
wa.«»  so  brilliantly  successful  in  developing  trade  and  maintaining  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  mercantile  marine  that  it  was  adopted  in  turn  by  all  the  great  powers, 
with  the  single  exception,  until  recently,  of  the  United  States.  As  American  ships 
were  not  subsidized,  their  vessels  could  not  compete  with  the  Cunard  and  other  com- 
panies, the  art  of  shipbuilding  languished,  and  the  American  carrying  trade  was 
transferred  to  foreign  bottoms.     In  1891  only  13  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  United 
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States  were  cairied  in  American  ships,  which  had  at  one  time  eogrosBed  90  per  cent. 
As  a  consequence  of  refusing  five  millions  a  year  in  subsidies  during  30  years  to  native 
shipowners,  or  $150,000,000,  the  United  States  had  to  pay  in  the  same  period  no  les» 
than  $3,000,000,000  for  freights,  while  their  mercantile  marine  dwindled  into  insig- 
nificance." 

DANGERS  THAT  INHERE  IN   LACK   OP   *' NATIONAL   SBIPPINO/' 

Capt.  (now  Admi/al)  Alti^  Mahan,  the  brilliant  writer  on  sea  power  and  the  8trat€cy 
of  war,  in  his  notable  work  on  "Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History/*  found  a  numb<^ 
of  occasions  to  deplore  the  n^lect  of  its  merchant  marine  by  the  United  Sutes.  a 
neglect,  he  pointea  out,  that  with  other  nations  in  times  past  had  serious  consequence* 
As  r^ards  the  United  States,  he  said: 

"When  the  day  comes  that  shipping  again  pays,  when  the  three  sea  frontiers  &d4 
that  they  are  not  only  militarily  weak,  but  poorer  for  lack  of  national  shippin^r.  tli<*ir 
united  efforts  may  avail  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  our  sea  power.  Till  tbcD 
those  who  follow  the  limitations  which  lack  of  sea  power  placed  upon  the  care^  c{ 
Fnmce  may  mourn  that  their  own  country  is  being  led,  by  a  redundancy  of  hom^^ 
w«&lUi,  into  the  same  neglect  of  that  great  instrument." 

CONSIDERATION   OP  ADMIRAL  MAHAN 's  VIEWS. 

It  is  proper  to  invite  especial  attention  to  Admiral  Mahan*s  use  of  the  word  ^'aeuii/' 
because  there  is  no  man  who  is  better  posted  as  to  the  effects  of  the  early  constitutioiuJ 
method  by  which  the  founders  of  the  Republic  succeeded  in  attracting  a  gret^i  Ainfr- 
ican-built  shipping  to  the  seas,  which  shippin^^  was  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  ib** 
nation  for  70  years,  than  Admiral  Mahan.  if  his  views  could  be  ascertained  upon  th^ 
matter  it  would  undoubtedly  be  found  that  not  only  is  he  in  full  accord  with  tne  pli& 
by  which  Representative  Underwood  proposes  to  restore  American  shipping  to  ih^ 
seas,  but  that  he  would  be  pronounced  in  his  condemnation  of  such  a  change  in  '.'LT 
readoption  of  the  early  policv  as  to  leave  the  United  States  utterly  dependent  api« 
foreign  nations  for  the  vessels  with  which  to  resume  its  proper  rank  as  a  maritinie 
nation. 

AMERICAN   OWNERS   OP  VESSELS  UNDER  POREIGN   PLA08. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  because  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  9i:<  h 
that  it  has  been  impossible  for  American  citizens  to  have  vessels  built  in  the  Unitni 
States  and  sailed  under  the  American  flag,  in  foreign  trade,  and  that  a  nuipl>er  •  i 
American  citizens  have,  therefore,  bought  foreign  vessels,  then  as  now  under  forecTi 
flags,  in  order  to  carrjr  .on  their  maritime  operations,  it  would  be  unjust  to  them,  ir 
the  adoption  of  a  national  policy  for  the  revival  of  our  shipping  upon  the  sea^.  *•• 
discriminate  against  the  foreign-built  vessels,  imder  foreign  flags,  owned  bv  «:'^' 
American  citizens.  This  suggestion  was  tentatively  conveyed  to  the  writer  h\  "i^ 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  point  that  the  genUen^st 
may  be  disposed  to  make,  although  hitherto  known  as  an  advocate  of  the  early  .Virtr- 
ican  policy  of  discriminating  duties,  when  that  subject  comes  up  in  committee  kr.'i 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  first  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  our  laws*  it  t* 
that  compelled  American  citizens  to  buy  foreign  ships  and  run  them  und^  h^ir 
flags,  citizens  well  disposed,  perhaps,  to  purchase  American-built  ships  and  open'* 
them  under  the  American  flag,  in  our  foreign  trade,  if  such  vessels  could  be  cpm?*'^ 
at  a  profit  in  free-trade  competition  with  foreign  ships  in  that  trade.  Immediat^-h'  Uj* 
sug2:estion  would  be  our  denial  of  American  register  to  foreign-built  AmericaD-ovDrri 
vessels.  But  that  no  longer  applies,  since,  on  August  24,  1912,  we  abandoned  ou* 
policy,  much  more  than  a  century  old,  by  which  we  denied  American  resri^ter? «. 
toreign-built  vessels — such  vessels  are  now  eligible  to  American  registers  '*** 
ancient  navigation  laws  also  require  that  the  masters  and  officers  of  ships  under  xh^ 
American  fla?  shall  be  American  citizens.  We  doubt  that  many  Amencan  citurri5 
would  be  willing  to  revoke  that  requirement,  and  throw  open  to  aliens  of  all  kii*^* 
inclusive  of  Japanese,  for  example,  the  privilege  of  commanding  and  officeri^  •■- 
ships.  If  that  is  an  obstacle,  we  believe  that  it  will  have  to  remain.  Again.  t!>» 
statutory  food  scale  fixed  for  American  merchant  vessels  is  considerably  more  ^^'' 
sive,  in  that  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  food  served  on  board  American  nxtj^ 
is  much  superior  to  that  served  on  board  of  the  ships  of  anv  other  nation.  It  v  al^^ 
(questionable  whether  or  not  the  people  of  this  country  would  consent  to  such  a  •*m.<! 
ification"  of  oiu*  statutory  requirements  as  to  the  victualing  of  our  ships  as  w\'*'* 
bring  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  food  served  to  the  level  of  foreign  constn?^ 
So  that,  if  our  food  scale  is  a  barrier  to  the  restoration  of  our  ships  to  the  seas,  or  ihe^J* 
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operation  under  the  American  flag,  that  obstacle,  too,  will  have  to  remain.  There  are 
other  obstacles,  in  the  rigidity  of  the  United  States  laws,  as  to  the  requirements  that 
must  be  observed  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  ships  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  laws  that  are  believed  by  Congress  to 'be  essential  to  the  safety  of  life  and 
property  afloat  under  the  American  flag;  and  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  believe 
that  these  requirements  could  be  readily  altered  so  as  to  make  our  laws  more  *'  liberal '' 
in  the  operation  of  ships  under  our  flag.  • 

AMERICAN  STANDARD  OF  WAOB8  AND  LIVING   SAME  ASHORE  AND  AFLOAT. 

In  short,  conditions  have  grown  up  under  the  American  flag  afloat  that  reflect  the 
conditions  which  obtain  upon  the  land,  both  in  the  matter  of  wa^  and  the  standard 
of  living — conditions  superior  to  those  under  any  other  flag,  conditions  quite  unlikely 
of  alteration  until  the  whole  economic  policy  of  .the  United  States  that  has  been  in 
force  for  over  a  half  a  century  has  been  abandoned.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
not  revolted  against  the  crowding  out  of  American  by  foreign  vessels  in  our  foreign 
trade;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  come  to  look  with  qtiite  a  degree  of  complacency 
upon  the  dependence  of  the  United  States  upon  foreign  coimtries  for  the  snips  that 
carry  its  foreign  commerce.  Here  is  a  case  where  a  number  of  people  seem  to  believe 
that  independence  would  be  a  handicap,  a  weight  upjon  us,  in  our  procjess  Sanation:— 
people  who  believe  that  dependence  upon  other  nations  is  freedom,  liberty,  an  incite* 
ment  to  greater  achievement,  more  rapid  development,  higher  progress. 

HOW  TO  OVERCOME  AN  OBJECTION.  . 

If  there  is  weight,  therefore,  to  the  objection  that  has  been  cited,  ic  is  improbable 
of  correc*tion  under  economic  conditions  in  this  coimtry  as  we  find  them.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  recognition  of  this  truth  that  induced  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Wave  and  Means  Committee,  in  his  preparation  of  the  discriminating  duty  section, 
to  fimit  the  preference  it  created  wholly  to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  to 
conform  the  section  to  that  framed  by  the  fathers  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  founders 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  in  the  first  tariff  act  of  the  First  Congress.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  substantial  American  interest  now  owning  foreign  ships,  under  foreign 
fiags,  in  our  foreign  trade,  ships  that  are  not  brought  under  our  flag  in  conformance 
with  the  privil^e  offered  to  their  owners  in  the  ''free  ship"  provision  of  the  Panama 
Canal  act  of  last  year,  because  the  cost  of  operating  them  under  our  flag  would  be 
destructive  of  profits  to  their  owners,  and  this  because  of  the  high  wages  and  more 
expensive  food  scale,  as  well  as  other  conditions  cited  under  our  flag.  If  these  Amer- 
ican owners  of  foreign-built  vessels  now  under  foreign  flags  should  feel  that  an  injus- 
tice mi^ht  be  done  to  them  as  American  citizens  through  the  operation  of  an  act 
discriminating  in  favor  of  vessels  b  jilt  in  the  United  States,  could  not  that  objection 
he  removed  through  the  inclusion  of  such  vessels  in  the  benefits  of  the  5  per  cent 
reduction  in  duty  on  imports  on  condition  that  their  owners  enter  into  a  binding 
agreement  to  have  built  in  American  shipyards,  say,  within  5  or  even  10  years, 
equal  tonnage  to  that  admitted  to  our  register,  the  discounts  to  accumulate  in  the 
National  Treasury  until  the  new  tonnage  built  in  the  United  States  had  come  under 
American  register?  Then  the  benefits  of  the  preference  would  be  extended  to  such 
foreign-built  American-owned  ships  without  hardship  to  their  owners.  We  would, 
in  sliort,  exact  something  in  return  for  a  privilege  granted,  something  that  would 
tend  to  have  new  ships  built  in  American  shipyards  for  foreign  trade.  But  a  short- 
time  limit  should  be  placed  upon  such  a  privilege;  it  should  not  be  offered  indefinitely. 
This  was  tried  when  the  steamships  (Jity  of  New  York  and  the  City  of  Paris  were 
admitted  to  American  register,  coupled  with  the  requirement  that  equal  tonnage  be 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  steamships 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  in  American  shipyards,  the  four  ships  named  constituting  the 
only  line  in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade  of  the  United  States  that  is  under  the  American 
flag— « trade,  by  the  way,  that  amounts  to  nearly  60  per  cent  of  our  entire  foreign 
treude. 

DLBA8TROUS   EFFECTS   OF   EUROPEAN   WARS   UPON   OUR  FOREIGN   CARRYING. 

There  is  still  another  compelling  reason  why  this  country  should  have  a  large  fleet 
of  ships  of  its  own,  under  its  own  flag,  in  foreign  trade:  in  the  ever-possible  event 
of  war  between  the  great  nations  of  Europe  there  would  be  not  only  a  tremendous 
withdrawal  of  merchant  tonnage  from  the  channels  of  trade  for  military  purposes, 
but  ocean  freight  rates  would  double,  treble,  and  perhaps  quadruple,  if  ocean  car- 
riage were  laigely  confined  to  the  merchant  ships  of  the  belligerents.  The  effect 
upon  our  exports  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme  if  we  rfiould  still  be  as  dependent 
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as  now  upon  foreign — ^mostly  European — ships  for  the  carnage  of  such  exptjirUt.  N«x 
only  would  we  be  quite  without  the  means  of  moving  a  large  part  of  such  exfiort^ 
in  any  event,  but  such  as  were  moved  would  be  subjected  to  ruinous  freight  na«— 
really  confiscatory  freight  rates.  When  we  consider  that  the  value  of  our  export^  has 
now  reached  $7,000,000  for  every  day  in  the  year,  the  effect  of  any  serious  resitririi"ri 
upon  their  prompt  carriage  to  their  foreign  markets  would  obviously  be  nearly  i? 
disastrous  as  would  a  doubling  or  possibly  quadrupling  of  the  freight  rates  chan*"] 
for  their  carriage  in  the  merchant  snips  of  belligerent  nations.  Much  distress  watiH 
also  be  felt  in  the  subjection  of  our  imports,  now  valued  at  $5,000,000  a  day,  to  iL- 
same  disastrous  conditions  as  would  in  such  case  apply  to  our  expoits.  In  the  <hnr 
period  of  the  Boer  War  American  foreign  commerce  paid  an  increase  of  (50  per  ren; 
in  freight  rates,  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  British  ships  from  trade. 

COST  OF  AMERICAN   AND  FOREIGN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPARED. 

The  most  exaggerated  stories  will  be  undoubtedly  told  by  men  perfectly  sincere  i* 
to  the  cost  of  building  vessel^  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  foreign  («*:. 
Information,  which  such  men  will  regard  as  reliable,  will  be  given  to  them,  but  whi-  V 
will  upon  examination  prove  to  be  mistaken.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  xyi^is  •■: 
vessels,  from  the  swift  ocean  greyhounds,  built  to  carry  mails,  passengers,  and  eipn-* 
freight  at  railroad  speed,  to  the  common  ordinary  freignter.  romparisons  as  to  -.e^^j- 
of  the  same  size,  therefore,  are  to  be  avoided,  unless  such  vessels  prove  to  b^*-  of  -^^ 
same  type.  It  is  well  known  that,  while  the  amount  varies  on  account  of  the  v/i* 
of  vessel,  the  average  costof  building  the  ship  in  the  shipyard  is  about  one-liall  l-^-r 
and  one-half  materials.  The  cost  of  materials  in  the  United  States  is  little  ii  any  ir.  n 
than  the  foreign  cost.  In  any  event,  all  materials  entering  into  the  buildins!  "i  '.t- 
sels  in  this  country,  either  for  foreign  or  domestic  account,  are  free  of  duly,  pd  tb* 
materials  may  be  eliminated  from  the  consideration.  We  are  then  brought  iaio  < 
face  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  American  shipyards  that  prevpnr-  j- 
from  building  ships  in  this  country  as  cheaply  «s  they  can  be  built  in  other  rounrn*- 
Labor  in  American  shipyards  receives  about  twice  the  wages  paid  in  British  ship^var^x* 
It  is  a  fair  statement,  therefore,  that  the  present  cost  of  a  foreign  sliip.  type  and  *!:• 
being  alike,  is  about  25  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  of  buildins:  a  sliip  in  an  Amc?^'- ' 
shipyard.  If  the  difference  is  greater,  it  is  due  to  the  inetticiency  of  the  lahrir.  .t..' 
the  difference  is  less  it  is  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labor.  If  American  •hir^'ir*« 
therefore,  are  to  be  denied  a  chance  to  build  ships  for  our  foreign  trade,  that  il^^riiJ 
will  rest  upon  an  average  higher  cost  in  the  United  States  not  substantially  er  .  : 
than  25  per  cent.  Because  American  labor,  employed  in  shipbuilding,  willn*'  •- ' 
sent  to  accept  the  half-wage  paid  in  foreign  countries,  American  labor,  seemins^y.  > '  ■ 
be  denied  any  share  in  the  building  up  of  American  shipping  in  foreign  tia«Ve.  I*^^ 
Congress  believe  that  American  labor  will  not  know,  or  that  it  will  be  indifferpr.t  • 
this  reason  for  denying  it  employment  in  the  building  of  ships  for  foreign  tra^le* 

AN   EXPLANATION   LABOR   IS   SURE  TO   DEMAND. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  operating  a  vessel  tmder  the  American  flag,  on  ii-n»Tjt 
of  the  higher  pay  and  the  better  quality  and  larger  quantity  of  food  ser\ed  i-   i*  "^ 
on  board  American  ships,  will  average  fully  25  per  cent — ^perhaps  30  per  cent,    <  '  • 
gress  does  not  expect  to  bring  the  American  cost  of  operating  ships  down  rothef*rv.r- 
cost,  but  in  order  to  attract  capital  under  the  American  flag  in  foreign  trade.  ;  "* 
erence  is  to  be  given  to  the  ship  under  our  flag,  in  competition  with  foreign  fi  •"" 
that  will  equalize  conditions.     It  is  expected  that  the  reduction  in  the  amount  •  i ' 
duty  on  imports  in  vessels  under  American  register  will  enable  American  ♦•wt*"- 
of  vessels  to  thus  overcome  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  operating  ships  mi'l^r     ' 
flag  as  compared  with  the  foreign  cost.     In  order  to  see  "the  American  dtis  tvf-  r*- 
to  the  seas,"  and  in  order  to  have  possession  of  a  merchant  marine  "of  our  "*' 
Congress  is  willing — a  Democratic  Congress  seems  willing — to  create  a  prp?*^*' 
for  the  ship  under  the  American  flag  stifficient  for  it  to  overcome  its  preeent  disffl»iiJ'* 
in  competition  with  foreign  ships  under  foreign  flags.    A  substantial  pcHen[*r»>r  .♦ 
to  be  given  for  the  ship  under  our  flag,  a  preference  that  has  a  large  moneUrr  y^ 
but  no  preference  whatever  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  build  ships  in  the  Tmv. 
States  in  competition  with  those  who  build  them  in  foreign  countries.    ''*>'^'* 
will,  unquestionably,  have  to  explain,  clearly,  and  satisfactorily,  why  it  is  wili*'^ 
to  give  a  preference  to  a  foreign-built  ship  under  the  American' flag  in  com|«et:f. " 
with  foreign  ships  under  foreign  flags  in  our  foreign  trade*  and  at  the  aame  titn**  i* 
unwilling  to  give  any  preference  to  American  shipyards  and  the  labor  th^y^^«>r' 
in  the  building  of  ships  required  in  our  foreign  carrying.    It  will  be  «p  to  Contrrrs* 
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to  explain  upon  what  just  basis  it  is  able  to  draw  an  invidious  distinction  between 
the  owner  of  a  vessel  under  the  American  flag  and  the  builder  of  one  in  an  American 
shipyard — a  distinction  that  gives  profit  to  the  American  owner  of  the  vessel  and 
denies  to  the  shipyard  and  the  labor  employed  therein  any  profit  in  the  building  of 
a  vessel  for  foreign  trade. 

DI8CRIMINATINO   DUTY  SECTIONS   OF   UNDERWOOD  TARIFF  BILL. 

J.  Subsection  1.  That  a  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all 
^(X)d9,  wares,  or  merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United 
States,  or  which,  being  the  production  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country  not 
contiguous  to  the  United  States,  shall  come  into  the  United  States  from  such  con- 
tiguous country;  but  this  discriminating  duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States  entitled  at 
the  time  of  such  importation  by  treaty  or  convention  or  act  of  Congress  to  be  entered 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  pajjrment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then  be  pay- 
able on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
nor  to  such  forei^  products  or  manufactures  as  shall  be  imported  from  such  con- 
tiguous countries  m  tne  usual  course  of  strictly  retail  trade. 

J.  SuBSEC.  2.  That  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  unless  in  cases  provided  for 
by  treaty,  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place, 
except  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  such  foreign  vessels  as  truly  and  wholly 
belong  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture,  or  from  which  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  can  only 
be,  or  most  usually  are,  first  shipped  for  transportation.  All  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise imported  contrary  to  this  section,  ana  the  vessel  wherein  the  same  shall  be 
imported,  together  with  her  cargo,  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States;  and  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  ship,  or  vessel,  and  cargo 
shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted,  and  condemned  in  like  manner  and  under 
the  same  r^;ulations,  restrictions,  and  provisions  as  have  been  heretofore  established 
for  the  recovery,  collection,  distribution,  and  remission  of  forfeitures  to  the  United 
States  by  the  several  revenue  laws. 

J.  SuBSEc.  3.  That  the  preceding  section  shall  not  apply  to  vessels  or  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  imported  in  vessels  of  a  foreign  nation  which  does  not  maintain  a 
similar  regulation  against  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

J.  SuBSEC.  5.  That  all  materials  of  foreign  production  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  account  and  owner- 
ship, or  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  and  all 
sucn  materials  necessary  for  the  building  of  their  machinery,  and  all  articles  neces- 
.sary  for  their  outfit  and  equipment,  may  be  imported  in  bond  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre^ribe;  and  upon  proof  that  such  materials 
have  been  used  for  such  purposes  no  duties  shall  be  paid  thereon. 

J.  SuBSEC.  6.  That  all  articles  of  foreign  production  needed  for  the  repair  of 
American  vessels  may  be  withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouses  free  of  duty,  under 
tiuch  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

J.  SuBSEC.  7.  That  a  discount  of  5  per  centum  on  all  duties  imposed  by  this  act  shall 
be  allowed  on  such  ^oods,  wares,  and  merchandise  as  shall  be  imported  in  vessels 
admitted  to  registration  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 


THE  CIGAB  HANTTFACTirBEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  TAMPA  AND  THE  TAMPA 

BOABD  OF  TBADE,  BT  EDWABD  C.  BEB&IMAN. 

There  are  two  A^ery  desirable  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
provision.  One  is  tlie  furnishing  consumers  of  cigars  manufactured 
m  this  country  out  of  foreign-growTi  tobacco  evidence  that  such 
cigars  are  what  they  purport  to  be.  The  other  is  better  and  more 
convenient  facilities  for  collecting  the  duty  upon  tobacco  used  in 
ciMre  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 

The  desiraoUity  of  accomplishmg  the  first-mentioned  object  grows 
out  of  the  following  conditions.  The  so-called  Tobacco  Trust,  it  is 
saul,  controls  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cigars  made  in  Cuba  and 
exjM>rted  to  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries.     Further 
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that  they  also  control  85  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  and  manufac- 
tured products  from  Porto  Rico  which  are  marked  and  sold  as  Habana 
cigars  in  competition  with  the  real  Habana  cigars  made  in  the  Unite<i 
States.  Thus  the  Government  loses  a  duty  it  would  have  received 
if  these  cigars  were  made  out  of  Ilabana  tobacco  as  claimed  to  l>e, 
and  the  sale  of  the  real  Habana  cigar  is  lessened  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  so  made,  estimated  to  be  150,000,000  per  year. 

One  factory  owned  by  the  Tobacco  Co.  in  New  Jersey  produced 
something  like  85,000,000  in  1912. 

Before  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Porto  Rico  the  duty  on 
tobacco  from  Porto  Rico  was  the  same  as  the  duty  on  tobacco  from 
Cuba;  that  is,  35  cents  per  pound  on  filler,  and  $1.85  per  pound  on 
wrapper,  less  20  per  cent.  It  is  now,  of  course,  entered  free,  and  the 
former  duty  becomes  in  fact  a  profit  to  the  Tobacco  Co.,  which  per- 
mits them  to  sell  the  cigar  maae  of  Porto  Rican  tobacco  at  what  it 
costs  the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  the  genuine  Habana 
cigar.  The  Tobacco  Co.'s  practical  monopoly  of  the  imported  Habana 
cigar  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Porto  Rican  material  and  the  cigars 
on  the  other  hand  reduced  the  production  of  the  real  Habana  cigars 
made  in  the  United  States  over  150,000,000  in  1912,  and  will,  if  con- 
tinued, entirely  destrov  that  industry. 

Thousands  of  skillea  cigar  workmen,  about  7,000  to  be  exact,  are 
out  of  employment  in  Tampa  and  Key  West,  the  principal  Habana- 
cigar  producing  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  are  forced  to  accept  the 
charity  of  those  cities.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  naturalk 
loses  a  duty  amounting  to  a  large  sum  on  the  150,000,000  cigars  made 
of  Porto  Rican  tobacco  and  sola  as  clear  Habana  goods. 

To  permit  the  American  cigar  manufacturer  to  make  his  cigars 
in  bonded  warehouses  with  stamps  as  asked  for  would  quicklv 
relieve  the  condition  now  existing,  destroy  the  monopoly,  anS 
would  give  his  product  an  equal  standing  with  the  cigars  made  in 
Cuba  in  the  marlcets  of  the  world. 

The  stamp  would  also  protect  the  consumer  against  the  imitation 
Habana  cigars,  and  increase  the  income  to  the  Government. 

The  Cuban  Government  in  July,  1912,  began  issuing  a  guarantee 
stamp  and  made  in  compulsory  for  the  manufacturer  in  Cuba  u> 
attach  it  to  each  box  of  cigars.  This,  with  the  import  stamp  pla^ 
on  such  boxes  by  the  Treasury  Department  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal from  bond  in  the  United  States,  gives  the  Cuban-maiie 
cigar  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  American-made  cigar  of  thf 
same  material.  The  stamp  we  ask  for  would  place  us  on  a  eoro- 
petitive  basis,  a  condition  much  to  be  desired;  indeed,  absolutily 
necessarv. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amendment  proposed  would  increase  the 
output  of  clear  Habana  cigars  manufactured  in  the  Unit^  Stai'^ 
at  least  500,000,000  after  the  first  year,  with,  of  course,  a  prc^i 
increase  in  revenue  to  the  Government. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  above  stated  and  the  disastrous  n»ul*-? 
which  will  assuredly  flow  from  them  if  continued,  we  pray  that  (^ 
manufactured-in-bond  provision  be  made  a  part  of  the  pending 
tariff  biU. 

The  second  object  to  be  accomplished  is  made  desirable  from  the 
fact  that  at  present  there  are  no  laws  authorising  the  collection  «'f 
duties  on  tobacco  to  be  manufactured  into  cigars  designed  for  cxpor- 
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tation  except  by  way  of  a  drawback,  wliich  is  inconvenient  and  often 
unsatisfactory.  True,  the  last  paragraph  in  subdivision  M  of  tlie 
pending  bill  makes  the  provisions  of  section  3433  of  tlie  Revised  Stat- 
utes applicable  *'to  any  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse  established 
under  this  act  and  to  merchandise  conreyed  therein/'  It  is  feare<l, 
however,  that  this  provision  will  not  accomolish  tlie  purpose,  wl\ile  it 
is  believed  that  the  proposed  amendment  will  reach  the  object  souglit. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  provision  is  similar  to  that  of  subilivision 
N,  which  provides  for  the  manufacture  in  bonded  warehouses  of  ores 
and  crude  metals  in  smelting  and  refining  processes. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  by  those  familiar  with  the  importation 
of  Cuban  tobacco  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars  therefrom  that  owing 
to  the  various  percentages  assessed  on  the  different  bales  it  will  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  at  the  time  of  witlidrawal  wl:at  part  will  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  for  export  and  for  those  intendeti  for 
domestic  consumption.  Indeed,*  so  difficult  has  this  proven  in  prac- 
tice that  although  the  provision  for  the  exportation  of  cigars  made  of 
foreign  tobacco  has  been  in  force  for  several  vears  no  use  has  been 
nnade  of  it  by  the  American  manufacturer  of  clear  Ilabana  goods. 
All  of  which  we  respectfully  submit. 

[Inclosures.] 

AN  ACT  Kelating  to  the  manufacture  of  cigars  of  imported  tobaccos  in  bonded 

warehouses. 

Cigars  manufactured  in  whole  of  tobacco  imported  from  any  one  country  may  be 
made  and  manufactured  in  bonded  warehouses  similar  to  those  known  and  m^Ki^iated 
in  Treasury  Regulations  as  bonded  warehouses,  class  6,  provided  that  the  manufa^'- 
turer  of  such  cigars  shall  first  give  satisfactory  bond  for  the  faithful  perfarraanc;<'  of  all 
of  the  provisions  of  law,  and  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Hecretury  of 
the  Treasury.  Such  tobacco  as  is  intended  for  such  manufacture  in  such  bondod 
manufactunn^  warehouses  may,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Swn*tary  of  the  Tn^usury, 
be  conveved  mto  such  bonded  manufacturing  warehouses,  and  sairl  imported  tobar'coN 
may,  under  the  aforeasid  regulations,  be  tranr^ferred  without  the  exar'tion  of  duty,  pro- 
\dded  that  the  bonds  shall  be  charged  with  the  amount  of  dutif'x  payable  on  nxu'h 
tobacco  at  the  time  of  their  removal  into  such  bonded  manufacturing  warehoum;,  and 
the  several  charges  against  such  bonds  maybe  canceled  upon  exportati/m,  CiKHrs 
made  of  tobacco  so  imported  and  manufactured  in  any  bonded  manufacturing  ware- 
house established  under  die  provisions  of  this  art,  may  he  ex\H)rUA  therefrom,  or  la^ieri 
for  transportation  and  immediate  exf>ortati/>n  in  bond  to  a  f<^(;igTi  rriuntry  or  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  under  the  supervision  of  the  profKjr  officer,  who  nhall  be  duly  d<'<'ig- 
natea  oy  the  collector  of  the  port  for  that  purjKjwi,  and  sur-h  cigarn  »<hall  be  <?xeffipt 
from  duty  and  from  the  requirements  relatmg  to  revenue  t-iamim.    The  wui*Ui  ttr  l;y- 

Eroduct  mcident  to  the  procej»«eM  of  manufacture  in  said  bondc^l  manufa/tiirifig  warf^ 
ouse  may  be  withdrawn  for  domestic  consumption  on  the  j«iym<'nt  tH  duty  oj^ual  u> 
the  duty  which  would  be  as4»'i»f-*'d  and  colle«^'led  by  law  if  ]»nrfi  wa^'t^^  and  by-ppi'Jij/'t 
were  imported  from  a  foreign  conntr>'.  All  bbor  jHftioriuf'A  and  wfrvi/'<**  n'titUfttd 
under  these  proviHirms  shall  be  under  the  mijtfirvl'ion  <A  a  duly  auth^/riz^i^j  oiU^'cr  of  the 
customs  and  at  the  expense  of  the  manufa^-turer.  The  »»aid  ott\f'*^  j^hall  rtfril^y  Ut  pmU 
(shipment  and  exportation  or  ladenintr  ffjr  exf/'/rtati/^n  ai"  the  ca«^  truiy  b<',  d<^TibJijg 
wia  cigars  or  boxes  or  pa/^kaees  in  whi/h  th<;  w»me  ui'^y  \ff,  ^puf-kt^t  by  th^'ir  ttufrk  *fr 
otherwise,  the  quantity  ther«^rf,  xhfi  A-4^('  tA  fx]t*>r^ii*\<>u,  and  th*?  riaioe  of  lh<'  v<"W'L 
Each  box  or  packaife  of  such  ''Mtat^  AvaW  \^  •»tai/jf^'d  T»'j*h  a  •tirnp  by  the  (iov^fmut^uK 
containing  tne  following  w^rd-'  *'Mar.«jfiM^'t'jrwi    in    l/^ynd    f';f  t^y/rX,   f4  fM,a"  o 

imp<jrted  from .**  ^talun!  the  nar/i^  *A  ih'r  'o  Jii'ry  ir^ut  whi'  h  •--^iJ  to'/^f/  o  w** 

imported,  and  surh  rtami**  "hiail  r>^  affix<-d  wi»r.irj  «»i'  h  kf^twiiA  uiai-.  A-^-x  mw/  w^r**^ 
hou«e  before  remo\*a!.  and  -hall  i»fA  be  remov»:d  *k  df?^tro/<3'J  -jntii  •;.;,'/w,<;rA  l//  Vftt-.i^fu 
countries  or  the  PhUipf'UiP-  I'-larid- 

Any  fluch  ci2ar9  9t  ULan-jfa/- lured  in  F»J':h  \f^,TA*A  ti^f.*}fit/.ViriTt;g  waf<rlj'/**Mj  o1 
tobacco  BO  imported  a»  ai' T«EMad  L'.ay  be  nitr.'ira-wri  'yr  T«ftj.','**^i  for  'i^;/.<f>'*^'  r'js^f  -r/.f/- 
tion.  but  before  such  wit*  i.'^wal  f'^.T  d'  r'.**-'.v:  f '  T.*^iT:  :,\*rj»  tr.rh  ^ir^n  »'f.i.,  tac  ir«'.yy.<yl 
and  packed  in  box€«,  wiirh  bc/xes  u^ll  tA:  ':\f>*!fA,  Xtlf:  ii*\en*su're^eu*s*!  utaus.p  kii*XJ^, 
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as  is  now  required  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  a  stamp  issued  by  fie 
Government  containing  the  words,  "Manufactured  in  bond  of  tobacco  imported  frm 

,"  stating  the  name  of  the  country  from  which  such  tobacco  was  imported. 

which  stamp  shall  bear  the  date  upon  which  it  was  affixed  to  said  box  or  package,  an*i 
before  removal  from  the  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse  the  duty  charged  aeusst 
the  bond  at  the  time  of  removal  of  such  tobacco  to  such  bonded  manufacturing  wsr^ 
house  shall  be  paid.  A  careful  account  shall  be  kept  by  the  collector  of  all  tobiro « 
imported  and  delivered  by  him  to  any  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse,  and  a  fw«  ra 
monthly  return,  verified  by  the  officer  in  charge,  shall  be  made  by  the  nuuiufacturer. 
containing  a  detailed  statement  of  all  imported  tobaccos  used  by  him  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  in  such  bonded  manufacturine  warehouse  for  export  and  for  home  (t  d- 
sumption,  respectively,  and  the  weight  ana  number  of  cigars  made  in  such  bonded 
manufacturing  warehouse.  Cigars  manufactured  under  this  pro\dsion  may  be  with- 
drawn under  such  regulation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  for  tran"- 
portation  and  delivery  into  a  bonded  warehouse  at  an  exterior  port  for  the  sole  purpo^ 
of  immediate  exportation  therefrom. 


•        Ket  West,  Fla,,  April  17, 1916. 

E.  0.  Bbrriman,  Willard  Hotels  Washington,  D.  C: 

Duty  paid  on  leaf  tobacco  imported  at  Key  West  in  1910,  $660,000;  in  1911,  |77O,00U; 
in  1912,  $517,000.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  in  bond  for  export  and  home  consump- 
tion with  Government  guarantee  stamp  on  boxes  wiU  give  fresh  impetus  to  cigar  bus- 
ness  throughout  country  besides  furnishing  employment  to  thousands  cigar  maker* 
at  Key  West  now  out  of  work  whose  families  are  in  want  and  who  ui^  adoption  i^f 
such  measure. 

Geo.  W.  Allen, 
Collector,  Key  West,  Fla. 


Tampa,  Fla.,  April  f 8, 19 IS, 
E.  0.  Bebriman,  Willard  Hotel,  Washingtony  D,  C: 

Tampa  customs  records  show  amount  duty  collected  on  tobacco,  1910,  $1,299,045>1; 
1911,  $2,206,999.52;  1912,  $1,751,932.85.  Consider  at  present  time  over  5,000  cisii 
operators  out  of  work. 

Geo.  R.  Macfarlaxe, 
Until  recently  Deputy  Collector,  Tampa,  Flc. 


Table  of  the  shipments  of  cigars  from  the  port  ofHabana,  Jan,  1  to  Dec.  SI,  292!. 


Counties. 


Europe: 

England 

Germany 

France ;... 

Other  nations , 

America: 

United  States , 

Canada 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

CMe 

Other  countries , 

Asia 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 
Alrica , 

Total 


Independ- 
ents. 

Trust. 

Tool 

32,828,719 

31,677.233 

6I.WXI 

6.321,849 

8.044.108 

1«.«?  *-' 

2, 136, 125 

6,188.300 

i.T4C 

8,740,274 

3,778.285 

7.51*  ^ 

38,765.637 

33,129,351 

51.^  •• 

7.552,396 

5.340.153 

12.J<E.4'' 

2,667,991 

2,SU.045 

^4Ai' 

592.339 

352.490 

Mv  ^ 

2,262.349 

8C6.1fiS 

jirv- 

567.858 

889.  MO 

i.m.'^' 

96,750 

S},OI» 

laiT. 

1,648,496 

3,16&.SJ0 

4,3a4«'* 

7B6.653 

1.XH.98D 

LW.  c 

89.997,362 

87,127,496 

177,  mr: 
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Duttf  on  Habana  tobacco  received  at  Tampa  and  Key  West,  1910-1912,  showing  decrease. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

Decrease. 

Tampa 

11,299,046.81 
660,000.00 

12,206,999.62 
770,000.00 

11,751,982.85 
517,000.00 

S455.066.67 

Key  West 

263, 000.  oa 

Total  decrBBse, 

708,066.00' 

(H.  R.  3321, 63d  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  to  reduce  tariff  duties^ 
and  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes,  vix:  Add  to  the  next  to  last  paragraph 
after  line  23,  page  214,  subsection  M,  of  section  4,  the  foUowmg: 

** Provided,  That  cigars  manufactured  in  whole  of  tobacco  imported  from  any  one 
country,  made  and  manufactured  in  such  bonded  manufacturing  warehouses,  mav 
be  withdrawn  for  home  consumption  upon  the  payment  of  the  duties  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  and  the  payment  of  the 
internal-revenue  tax  accruing  thereon  in  their  condition  as  withdrawn,  and  such 
cigars  ahall  be  stamped  to  indicate  their  character,  origin  of  tobacco  from  which  made^ 
and  place  of  manufacture." 


HOK.   CHABLBS  A.  TALCOTT,   HOUSE  OF  BSPBESSKTATIVES,   UNITSD 

STATES,  WASHINGTOK,  D,  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  5,  191S, 
Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 

United  States  Senate, 

My  Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  manufacturers  of  textUes  in 
the  district  which  I  represent  assert  that  great  injury  will  be  caused 
to  both  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries  if,  after  the  revenue  bill 
becomes  a  law,  a  reasonable  time  is  not  given  in  which  necessary 
adjustment  can  be  made.  In  the  textile  trades  there  are  two  sea- 
sons, one  beginning  in  January,  the  other  in  July.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock  oi  yarns  and  dyes,  and  these,  with  the 
fabrics,  constitute  the  quick  assets  of  each  concern.  They  are  the 
security  upon  which  the  loans  at  banks  are  negotiated,  and  if  there 
Ls  a  great  reduction  in  the  value  of  these  'quick  assets  the  power  to 
borrow  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  in  some  cases  credit  wholly 
iestroyed.  In  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  for  some  months,  at 
least,  following  the  passage  of  the  bill  there  will  be  industrial  depres- 
doii,  and  that  during  this  preiod  mills  generally  will  not  operate  to 
in  extent  greater  than  one-half  their  capacity,  so  that  whatever 
'abrics  are  manufactured  will  be  manufactured  at  greater  cost  than, 
f  the  mills  were  running  at  or  nearly  their  full  capacity.  When  the 
>ill  becomes  a  law,  there  wiU  be  a  reduction  in  values  in  any  event; 
}\xt  if  the  time  in  which  Schedules  I  and  K  are  to  take  effect  is 
»xtendod,  the  reductions  in  value  will  be  more  gradual  than  if  no 
iueh  extension  is  provided.  Reduce  the  power  of  some  of  these  mills 
o  borrow,  and  in  many  cases  they  must  cease  to  operate.  The 
ibility  to  continue  in  business  during  the  critical  period  following 
he  enactment  of  the  law  will  be  proof  of  the  ability  to  continue 
ndofinitely.  It  is  not  a  question  merely  of  individual  manufacturers 
>r  of  directors  and  stockholders;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  a  question 
ilso  that  directly  affects  the  future  well-being  of  many  thousands  of 
►peratives,  and  the  process  of  adjustment,  so  far  as  it  affects  these 
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?eople;  at  least,  should  be  as  gradual  and  free  from  hann  as  possible 
'he  time  necessary  for  adjustment  of  business  to  the  new  conditioa* 
following  the  enactment  of  the  bill  will  differ  in  different  lines  of 
industry.  A  longer  time  will  be  required  in  the  woolen  than  in  the 
cotton  business.  While  the  price  of  wool  here  and  abroad  is  just 
now  about  the  same,  manufacturers  have  on  hand  large  quantities 
of  yarns  and  fabrics  made  from  wool  bought  at  very  much  higher 
prices.  If  the  reduction  in  duties  takes  place  upon  the  enactment 
of  the  law,  the  value  of  these  yarns  and  fabrics  will  go  down  imme- 
diately to  the  lowest  level.  If  there  is  an  extension  of  time  until 
January  1,  or  even  imtil  December  1,  the  reduction  in  values  ^ill  \w 
more  gradual,  and  in  the  meantime  yarns  can  be  spun  and  fabrics 
woven  on  more  equal  terms  with  those  whose  competition  must  be 
met.  In  any  event,  there  must  be  reductions  in  value  and  heavr 
losses  sustained.  In  one  case  they  may  be  so  great  as  to  so  affect 
credit  that  irremediable  injury  must  ensue.  In  the  other  thev  may 
be  so  ^adual  as  to  permit  reasonable  adjustments  to  the  conclitioTis 
that  will  prevail. 

In  the  discussion  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  revenue  bill  of 
1894  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  after  care- 
ful consideration  and  in  spite  of  convictions  previously  fomied. 
declared  in  favor  of  such  an  extension  of  time,  and  his  reasons  tlierf- 
for,  which  you  no  doubt  remember,  are  given  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  January  16,  1894,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  sessi(»!i, 
page  890.  Generally  speaking,  the  extension  of  the  time  in  which 
the  cotton  and  woolen  schedules  shall  become  effective  will  conform 
to  our  pledges  in  relation  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  lend  a  depve 
of  confidence  to  those  engaged  in  these  industries,  and  may  prove  a 
strong  influence  in  allaying  the  apprehension  with  which  changes  in 
tariff  are  viewed  and  which  often  constitute  a  large  factor  in  im*- 
ducing  the  industrial  depression  with  which  such  changes  are  some- 
times accompanied. 

17ATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OFTANNSBS,  BY  CTTDWOBTH  BXTX,  XZICt- 

TIVS  SBC&ETABT. 

■ 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  13, 191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Without  the  least  thought  herein  of  requesting  v<rar 
•consideration  of  the  leather  rates,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attempt- 
.ing  to  insure  adequate  statistics  for  our  industry  with  respect  :o 
imports  and  exports  we  present  the  following: 

In  paragraph  S,  Section  IV,  of  H,  R.  3321  is  a  provision  that  th^ 
Presiaent  shall  cause  statistics  to  be  obtained  on  those  iteins  enu- 
merated in  section  1  of  the  act.  Unfortunately  many  articles  fd 
importance  on  which  import  or  export  statistics  are  now  regulailT 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  not  enumerated  in 
section  1.  Therefore  statistics  are  likely  to  cease  on  these  articl*^ 
unless  special  provision  is  made.  Such  is  the  case  with  many  impor< 
tant  items  of  leatherwhich  in  H.  R.  3321  are  blotted  out  by  tne  words 
""All  leather  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section    ♦    *    *-" 
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With  no  other  purpose  than  to  insure  to  the  industry  adequate 
statistical  information  on  imports  and  exports,  the  tanners,  in  their 
presentation  to  the  Wajs  and  Means  Committee,  recommended  a 
more  detailed  classification  of  leather.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  its  consideration  of  things  which  seemed  to  them  of  more 
importance,  lost  s^ht  of  this  simple  but  honestly  intentioned  re(]^uest 
of  the  tanners.  The  classification  which  the  tanners  proposed  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Sole  leather,  including  oftal. 

2.  Belting  leatner. 

3.  Rough  leather. 

4.  Goat  and  kid  leather,  tanned  but  imfinished. 

5.  Side  upper  other  than  patent. 

6.  Harness  leather,  saddlery  leather. 

7.  Upholstering  leather,  fancy. 

8.  Patent  leather. 

9.  Other  upper  leather,  other  than  patent,  calf  and  kip. 

10.  Other  upper  leather,  other  than  patent,  horse  and  colt. 

11.  Other  upper  leather,  other  than  patent,  goat  and  kid. 

12.  Other  upper  leather,  other  than  patent,  sheep  and  lamb. 

13.  Glove  leather,  grains. 

14.  Leather  splits,  tanned  but  unfinished. 

15.  I^eather  splits,  tanned  and  finished. 

16.  Bookbinders'  leather. 

17.  Piano-action  leather. 

18.  Chamois  leather,  fancy. 

19.  All  other  not  specially  provided  for. 

20.  Leather  advanced  in  process  by  cutting,  stamping,  or  molding  into  shapes, 
forms,  blocks,  or  taps  suitable  for  conversion  into  manufactured  articles. 

Not  wishing  to  insist  upon  our  modest  request,  as  above  noted,  we 
now  propose  an  amendment  to  paragraph  S,  Section  IV,  not  by  way 
of  suDstituting  or  changing  that  paragraph,  but  by  adding  to  it  three 
subparagraphs  in  direct  harmony  with  it  and  to  a  small  degree 
strengthening  the  original  paragraph. 

We  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  establish  for 
statistical  purposes  an  enlarged  enumeration  of  import  and  export 
articles;  that  statistics  of  quantities  and  values  shall  be  compiled  and 
published  on  each  of  these  articles;  that  the  Treasury  Department 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  collection  of  these  statistics; 
and  that  there  shall  be  a  penalty  imposed  on  an  importer  or  exporter 
w'ho  shall  fail  to  give  information,  or  who  shall  give  false  information 
3n  articles  so  enumerated  which  he  imports  into  or  exports  from  the 
LJnited  States. 

While  we  would  desire  to  have  our  recommended  classification 
adopted  into  the  law,  as  above  noted,  so  as  to  guarantee  to  us  satis- 
factory statistical  service  on  imports  and  exports,  we  would  be  con- 
:ent  to  have  a  general  provision  incorporated  into  the  law  in  sub- 
stance as  suggested  herewith  and  leave  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
;o  decide  in  what  detail  statistics  of  our  industry  shall  be  reported. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  formal  approval  oi  this  reauest  by  the 
:anners,  but  I  have  the  approval  of  our  officers  in  endeavoring  to 
lave  this  simple  but  all-important  amendment  incorporated  in  the 
aw.  I  have  discussed  the  plan  with  Government  officials  and 
employees  who  have  large  experience  in  these  things.  I  have  their 
learty  approval  of  the  plan  presented  in  the  suggested  amendment 
lerewith. 
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[IncIo8ure.] 


S.  Subsection  1.  (Original  paragraph  S  complete.)  That  the  President  shall  c*u9p 
to  be  ascertained  each  year,  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  articles  enamrr- 
ated  in  the  various  paragraphs  in  Section  I  of  this  act  and  cause  an  estimate  to  \ » 
made  of  the  amount  of  the  domestic  production  and  consumption  of  said  artirlf<, 
and  where  it  is  ascertained  that  the  imports  under  any  paragraph  amount  to  less  ihi' 
5  per  centum  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  articles  enumerated  he  shall  adu^f 
the  Congress  as  to  the  facts  and  his  conclusions  by  special  message. 

S.  Subsection  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby  empowered  xo  *^ 
tablish  from  time  to  time  for  statistical  purposes  an  enumeration  of  articles  in  additji; 
to  the  enumeration  in  the  various  paragraphs  of  Section  I  of  tiiis  act;  and  that  al] 
exports  and  imports  shall  be  listed  on  the  basis  of  such  combined  enumeration  and  r 
accurate  statement  of  quantities  and  values  of  these  articles  shall  be  requind 
importers  and  exporters;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  compile  asi 
publish  such  export  and  import  statistics  in  such  manner  and  at  such  rc^Ur  it- 
tervals  as  may  in  his  judgment  be  advisable  for  serving  the  needs  of  the  F^ideLT. 
the  Congress,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Unit^  States. 

S.  Subsection  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  rules  and  moiU- 
tions  necessary  for  the  proper  collection  of  accurate  import  and  export  statistic^  on  ai- 
articles  shown  in  the  combined  enumeration  and  described  in  the  two  subee<tiou 
above  and  shall  supply  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  records  of  said  statistir*  i: 
such  intervals  and  m  such  form  and  detail  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  tixn^  >  y 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

S.  Subsection  4.  That  an  importer  or  exporter  who  shall  fail  to  supply  acrui***- 
information  required  for  statistical  purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  }»•*•- 
vided  in  the  two  subsections  above,  shall  be  punishable  to  the  same  extent  as  prr»v>i-- 
in  the  case  of  an  importer  making  a  false  statement  with  respect  to  a  dutiable  ajii  •^ 
for  import. 


Below  is  ghown  the  original  ''dumping  clause"  with  additions  ar-i 
changes  indicated ,  which  are  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
all  American  manufacturers  a^amst  guerilla  competition,  wheihw 
they  produce  dutiable  or  duty-free  articles. 


"dumping  clause." 


R.  That  whenever  articles  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  whether  dutiitl*'  • 
duty  free,  of  a  class  or  kind  made  or  produced  in  the  United  States,  if  the  expcfi  r 
actual  selling  price  to  an  importer  in  the  United  States,  or  the  price  at  which  «:  t 
^oods  are  consigned  is  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  same  article  when  ^^h] '"' 
nome  consumption  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  in  the  country  whence  eip  r:^' 
to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  exportation  to  the  United  States,  there  ahall  ^' 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such  article  on  its  importation  into  the  United  Sut-e* 
special  duty  (or  dumping  duty)  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  said  exp^^  ' 
actual  selling  price  of  the  article  for  export  or  the  price  at  which  such  goods  ire  ^ 
signed,  and  the  said  fair  market  value  tnereof  for  home  consumption,  and  this  fv^i^ 
duty  (or  dumping  duty)  in  the  case  of  dutiable  articles  shall  be  in  additiofD  to  the  •]  .'.<* 
otherwise  established:  Provided,  That  the  said  special  duty  shall  not  exceed  y>y^ 
centum  ad  valorem  in  any  case  and  that  goods  whereon  the  duties  otherwise  esutaa^p« 
are  equal  to  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  diall  be  exempt  from  such  special  duty 

** Export  price"  or  "selling  price"  or  "price  at  which  such  goods  are  coMgtj*^!*  -"^ 
this  section  shall  be  held  to  mean  and  include  the  exporter's  price  for  tbe  «•«'' 
exclusive  of  all  charges  thereon  after  their  shipment  from  the  place  whence  eij*  'i**^ 
directly  to  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasur^^  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  ii«^«^'» 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  for  the  enforcement  tbert*< 

To  support  the  view  that  this  dumping  clause  should  pn>ptT/ 
apply  to  both  dutiabh^  and  duty-free  articles  as  it  will  if  the  sugj^i^-J 
amendments  herewith  are  adopted,  the  following  clipping  are  pvi* 
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[Tariff  Handbook.] 
DUMPING  CLAUSE, 

Paragraph  R  is  new  legislation  and  provides  for  a  dumping  duty  to  guard  the  produc- 
ers of  me  United  States  against  the  demoralization  of  American  markets  caueea  by  the 
exportation  from  foreign  countries  of  articles  into  the  United  States  at  prices  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  same  articles  when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  usual 
and  ordinary  course  in  the  country  from  whence  they  are  exported  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  endeavored  to  reduce  the  duties  provided  for  in  the  present  law  to 
a  revenue  basis,  expecting  reasonable  and  fair  competition  at  normal  prices,  and  we 
are  of  the  opinion  mat  this  paragraph  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintain  steady  and 
continuous  importations  all  along  the  line  and  prevent  the  demoralization  of  American 
markets  when  abnormal  conditions  exist  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  tendency 
to  maintain  a  continuous  and  normal  flow  of  revenue  into  the  Federal  Treasury  at  all 
times. 

[From  speech  of  Mr.  Peters,  Congressional  Record,  p.  1341.] 

Another  feature  of  this  new  provision  is  that  there  will  be  increased  stability  in 
prices.  The  dumping  duty  will  discourage  foreign  countries  from  unloading  a  large 
temporary  surplus  on  our  markets,  which  tends  for  a  period  to  disturb  prices  and  to 
unsettle  business.  This  provision  obviously  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  American 
producer. 

[From  speech  of  Mr.  PaUner,  Congressional  Record,  p.  1342.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Baltimore  platform  we  promised  two  things:  First,  that  we 
would  revise  this  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis;  and,  second,  that  we  would  do  it  without 
injuring  any  legitimate  American  industry.  We  have  reduced  these  rates  to  a  revenue 
basis,  writing  competitive  rates  throughout  the  bill,  and  under  this  clause  we  prevent 
foreign  manufacturers  from  dumping  surplus  goods  into  this  country  to  the  detriment 
of  the  American  manufacturer;  by  this  provision  we  close  the  mouth  of  the  American 
manufacturer,  who  can  not  now  criticize  this  bill  without  in  the  same  breath  ad- 
mitting his  pusillanimous  unwillingness  to  compete  with  the  world  on  an  even  basis. 

Below  is  copy  of  a  newspaper  editorial  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
which  sets  fortli  quite  clearly  why  duty-free  articles  need  this  ''dump- 
ing guard"  against  '^ unfair  competition." 

NO  "antidumping"  clause. 

When  a  manufactured  article  or  a  raw  material  is  protected  hy  a  tariff  the  schedule 
is  accompanied  by  a  clause  that  prevents  foreign  dealers  dumping  such  article  or  raw 
material  on  the  American  at  prices  away  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Wlien  it  is  on  the  free  list  no  such  protection  is  given  by  the  new  tariff  bill.  Such 
a  claues  is  more  needed  with  a  free-list  article  than  with  one  which  has  a  duty.  Natu- 
rally the  commodities  admitted  free  are  under  a  certain  handicap,  any  way.  They 
are  competing  on  equal  terms  with  all  the  world.  However  badly  protected  goods 
need  such  a  guard,  free  goods  need  it  twice  as  badly. 

It  is  well  oiown  that  manufacturers  of  all  nations  use  foreign  markets  for  the  over- 
fltjw  of  their  product.  If  a  manufacturer,  for  instance,  has  over  produced  and  is 
caught  at  the  end  of  the  season  with  a  large  amount  of  goods  that  he  can  not  get  rid  of 
at  ordinary  prices,  he  does  not  release  them  in  his  home  market.  That  would  depress 
the  price  so  low  that  buyers  next  year  would  ask  why  they  could  not  get  the  same 
\alue  for  the  same  money.  It  would  be  useless  to  explain  that  it  was  a  "dump "  sale. 
Tlie  public  would  make  up  its  mind  that  the  manufacturer  was  getting  too  large  a 
profit  and,  though  it  might  pay  the  price  demanded,  it  would  do  so  grumblingly. 
Manufacturers  naturally  like  t^  avoid  nad  feeling  when  they  can. 

The  foreign  market  offers  the  only  outlet  under  conditions  like  these.  In  such  a 
case  the  domestic  manufacturer  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone;  he  not  only  disposes 
of  a  stock  of  goods  that  the  change  in  styles  soon- will  render  useless,  but  he  puts  a 
foreign  competitor  in  a  bad  light  with  the  latter' s  home  consumers.  They  wonder 
how  an  outsider  can  afford  to  pay  transportation  charges  and  still  undersell  the  home 
manufacturer.  Some  of  them  decide  to  get  the  foreign  goods  thereafter.  Of  course, 
they  only  get  the  low  price  when  there  is  another  "dump"  sale,  but  at  that  they  can 
be  induced  to  believe  that  they  are  bein^  fleeced  by  the  domestic  manufacturer.' 

The  "antidumping"  theor>'  applies  with  double  force  to  free-tariff  articles.  The 
'•dumping"  paragraph  should  therefore  be  extended  to  include  them. 
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STHAN  ALLEN,  12&-188  FIFTH  AVXNTTE,  NSW  YORK,  H.  T. 

New  York,  Jutu  19,  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senatey  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  May  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  point 
contained  in  a  letter  1  have  sent  to  President  Wilson,  a  copy  of  which 
I  am  inclosmg  herewith  ? 

I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  at  large, 
as  well  as  for  the  particular  industry  in  which  I  am  engaged,  when 
urging  that  the  woolen  trade  should  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  prepare 
itself  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

That  is  all  I  ask,  and  in  that  request  I  feel  justified  in  appealing  for 
your  support. 


New  York,  June  19^  ms. 
Mr.  President: 

I  am  responsible,  as  selling  aeent,  for  maketing  the  product  of  the  followincwoolco 
and  worsted  mills:  The  Rock  Manufacturing  Co.,  RocKville,  Conn.;  ShiiTe£EB^I'oR<e>i 
Co.,  Fitchbure,  Mass.;  ^tna  Mills,  Watertown,  Mass.;  H.  T.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Procton- 
ville,  Vt.;  Allen  Woolen  Mills,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

These  mills  are  entirely  independent,  and  have  no  affiliation  of  any  kind  with  ftnv 
other  mills.  They  represent  an  investment  of  a  laige  amount  of  capital,  and  empl^) 
over  1,500  persons.  The  greater  part  of  the  output  of  these  mills  is  sold  to  dottiioc 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  Most  of  the  goods  for  sale  in  clothing  thi> 
spring  were  deliverea  last  fall  and  winter.  Orders  for  such  delivery  were,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom  of  the  trade,  taken  last  summer  and  autumn . 

Ordinarily  the  selling;  season  for  cloth  to  be  delivered  this  fall  and  nuLnttfactarpd 
ioto  clothing  to  be  sold  to  the  public  next  spring  would  alreadv  have  bc^un.  Owinc 
however,  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  new  tariff  bill  will  become  enective,  there 
is  no  buying  now — everybody  is  waiting  and  mills  are  becoming  idle,  throwing  Ursrv 
numbers  of  people  out  of  employment.  In  a  business  which  requires  takins  90^ 
account  of  future  conditions,  it  is  natural  that  the  existing  uncertainty  diould  \>t 
serious. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  a  reasonable  period  should  be  given  for  the  industry  ^> 
adjust  itself  to  new  conditions.  Our  manufacturers  should  be  allowed  a  9uffici<:^i' 
length  of  time  to  purchase  raw  material  and  manufacture  gockis  under  the  new  condi- 
tions with  which  thev  will  be  confronted.  Our  merchants  should  also  be  affonkd  & 
fair  opportunity  to  sell  goods  bought  under  existing  duties  before  they  are  faced  mU) 
competition  by  foreign  manufactiu-ers. 

May  I  ask,  then,  most  urgently  that  you  use  your  great  influence  to  the  e&d  iii' 
assurance  be  given,  without  delay,  that  the  new  duties  will  not  become  opeiativB  ucti* 
at  least  90  days  after  the  passage  of  the  bill?  Such  a  plan  would  not  unduly  prrl:  z: 
any  existing  privileges,  but  would  ^^ve  all  branches  of  the  trade  the  minimum  tis^ 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  adjust  their  business  to  the  new  conditiooe.  Sd^ 
an  assurance  at  this  time  by  you,  or  by  leaders  of  Congress,  would  enable  this  isn}a!<r« 
to  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  to  the  necessary  readjustment.  AmericMi  mMa-^- 
facturers  could  so  arrange  their  pm*chases  of  raw  materials,  and  so  adapt  tlkem»f<^<« 
to  the  requirements  of  their  traae,  that  when  the  new  duties  became  effecti're  U: -. 
should,  upon  a  fair  competitive  basis,  be  able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  pvodor.  ** 
any  country  in  the  world. 

Feeling  that  your  own  intention,  as  well  as  that  of  Congrees,  is  to  build  up  indnscr* 
I  most  respectfully  submit  that  the  for^^lng  considerations  deserve  voar  carrhi 
attention.    It  is  my  belief  that  heed  given  to  these  suggestions,  which  I  nMintair. 
are  most  temperate  and  entirely  justified  by  the  experience  of  this  indu£>tnr«  wraiJ 
result  in  real  public  benefit. 

Respectfully,  Ethax  Aii,kv> 

To  Hon.  WooDROW  Wilson, 

President  of  the  United  States^ 

Washington,  2>.  C 
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MAHinrACTXTBIHG  CHXHIST8'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THX  TTNTTED  STATES, 
BY  HSNBT  HOWABD,  CHAIRMAN  OF  EZSCT7TIVE  COMMITTEE,  88  BBbAD 
STBEET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senatej  Wdshington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the 
United  States  respectfully  submits  the  following  brief  regarding  cer- 
tain administrative  features  of  the  tariff  biU  recently  introduced  by 
Mr.  Underwood,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Coirimittee: 

''Dumping"  clause,  H.  R.  3321,-  Section  IV,  paragraph  R. 

Paragraph  R  provides  for  a  special  or  dumping  duty  not  to  exceed 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  be  assessed  on  all  articles  imported  into 
the  United  States,  if  the  export  or  actual  selling  price  to  an  importer 
in  the  United  States  is  less  than  the  fair  market  value  in  the  coimtry 
of  export. 

The  association  believes  this  to  be  a  wise  provision,  and  respect- 
fully requests  that  it  be  adopted  by  your  committee. 

AJ though  it  is  a  subject  which  affects  all  American  manufacturers 
in  Pome  degree,  it  is  of  peculiar  concern  to  the  chemical  industry. 
It  i:i  generally  known  that  the  surplus  product  of  foreign  chemical 
manufacturers  is  unloaded  or  dumped  into  tliis  country  at  prices  far 
b?low  the  foreign  market  price  and  far  below  any  price  at  which  do- 
mestic producer?  can  possibly  compete.  This  fact  is  recognized  in 
the  expert  report  on  Schedule  A,  prepared  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

It  is  further  generally  knpwn  that  articles  imported  into  this  coun- 
try and  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  dutv  are  oftentimes  invoiced  at 
much  less  than  their  real  or  market  value  in  the  country  of  export. 
This,  again,  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  chemical  industry.  A  direct 
effect  of  the  imposition  of  a  dumping  dutv,  as  provided  in  paragraph 
R,  would  be  to  prevent  fraudulent  undervaluation,  and  secure  to 
the  United  States  Government  the  collection  of  the  revenue  contem- 
plated by  .Congress  in  establishing  the  various  tariff  rates. 

The  provision  contained  in  paragraph  R  is  modeled  upon  the 
Canadian  "dumping"  clause  passed  in  1907.  That  the  Canadian 
act  has  worked  successfully  in  accomplishing  the  results  for  which 
it  was  intended  is  well  known  to  the  chemical  trade. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  *' dumping"  and  unfair  competition 
DB  the  part  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  also  to  prevent  under- 
v^aluations  and  consequent  loss  of  revenue,  the  association  most 
urgently  requests  that  this  provision  be  enacted  into  law. 

Minimum  importations,  H.  R.  3321,  Section  IV,  paragraph  S. 

Paragraph  S  provides  in  substance  that  if  any  article  contained  in 
the  dutiable  list  does  not  show  importations  equal  to  5  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  consumption  of  the  article  in  question  the  President 
by  special  message  snail  advise  Congress  as  to  the  facts  and  his 
cx>ncIusions. 

The  association  strongly  commends  the  underlying  principle  of 
this  paragraph,  but  respectfully  suggests  that  the  very  object  for 
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whigh  the  paragraph  must  have  been  created  is  defeated  by  the  5 
per  cent  provision. 

That  the  President  or  other  duly  authorized  person,  cominittet, 
or  commission  should  have  the  pftwer  to  investigate  from  time  to 
time  tariff  rates  and  classifications  and  report  to  Congress  bis  or 
their  conclusions  regarding  the  same  the  association  believes  to  be  of 
fundamental  importance. 

The  association  beUeves  that  the  principle  of  expert  investigation 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  any  adeouate  tariff  revision. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  5  per  cent  limitation  defeats  the  very  object 
of  fair  investigation,  for  it  confines*  the  President  in  his  message  tf» 
those  articles  which  show  importations  of  5  per  cent  or  less.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  provision  is  aimed  at  those  articles  of  production 
which  by  reason  of  monopolistic  control  or  a  prohibitive  tariff  are 
not  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

It  is  submitted,  however,  the  result  desired  wiU  not  be  accomplishie<l 
by  the  provision  contained  in  paragraph  S,  for  the  investigation  con- 
templated can  be  easily  escaped  Dy  any  monopoly,  trust,  or  large 
corporation  having  control  of  the  home  market  merely  by  effecting, 
eitner  directly  or  indirectly,  the  necessary  5  per  cent  importati(»as. 
The  very  fact  of  control  makes  this  possible,  while  small  manu* 
facturers  competing  for  the  home  market  have  not  sufHcient  power 
to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  Volume  of  importations. 

Thus  the  association  strongly  recommends  that  the  5  per  cent 
limitation  be  eliminated,  but  that  the  rest  of  paragraph  S  be  a<lopte«i 
to  the  end  that  the  investigations  to  be  instigated  by  the  Prt^i- 
dent  may  be  fair  in  their  scope  and  not  limited  to  those  articles  which 
are  uncontrolled  by  monopoly  or  combination. 

Inspection  of  books,  Section  III,  paragraphs  U  and  V. 

•  

Paragraphs  U  and  V  provide  for  the  examination  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  books,  etc.,  of  foreign  exporters  to  this  countrr 
and  domestic  importers  upon  the  penalty  of  Executive  order  to  pro 
hibit  further  importations. 

These  provisions  this  assQciation  believes  to  be  sound  and  should  be 
adopted. 

The  question  of  the  importations  into  this  country  of  foieig:n-n;5  it 
articles  and  the  compliance  with  customs  r^:ulations  is  a  mat:*: 
which  has  been  pecuharly  within  the  control  of  the  foreign  exp«>rt«T 
and  the  domestic  importer.  The  domestic  rnanufacturor  who  Lfc-* 
to  meet  the  foreign  competition  has  no  standing  in  court,  and  it  t> 
the  Government  alone  which  stands  in  opposition  to  the  imp»»r.»r 
in  the  enforcement  of  rates  and  regulations. 

It  is  therefore  submitted  that  provisions  such  as  those  con t Air. i-: 
in  paragraphs  U  and  V,  giving  to  the  Government  fair  and  lesi^'- 
mate  means  of  enforcing  accurately  our  customs  tariff,  should  b 
adopted. 
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national  cloak,  suit,  and  ssibt  hanttfagttjbebs'  association, 
bt  mobbis  a.  black,  chaibman,  cleveland,  ohio. 

statement  as  to  the  time  when  the  new  duties  on  woolen  cloth 

and  clothing  should  go  into  effect. 

Senator  Stone, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee. 

Gentlemen:  The  men's  and  women's  ready-to-wear  varment 
industries  are  by  far  the  largast  medium  through  which  the  wool 
grower  and  the  woolen  manufacturer  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  consumer.  In  the  10  years  intervening  between  the  1900  and 
1910  census  the  output  of  the  women's  industry  increased  from 
$159,000,000  to  $385,000,000,  and  that  of  the  men's  and  boys'  from 
§276,000,000  to  $568,000,000.  At  the  present  time  their  combined 
annual  output  is  over  $1,000,000,000;  they  employ  over  500,000 
pei-sons;  and  they  are  among  the  most  rapidly  growing  industries  in 
the  country. 

As  at  present  conducted  these  industries  are  of  comparatively 
recent  development.  About  15  years,  ago  they  underwent  a  complete 
revolution,  turning  from  the  manufacture  of  cheap,  ill-fitting  clotaing 
to  the  fashioning  of  garments  of  the  highest  art  and  skill.  By  this 
step  they  put  within  the  reach  of  everyone  the  skill  in  designing  and 
the  art  in  tailoring  which  but  a  few  jears  previously  only  the 
wealthiest  could  afford,  and  through  this  step  they  attained  their 
large  success.  •  . 

Besides  being  comparatively  young,  these  Industries  are  *' small- 
man"  industries,  and  are  both  absolutely  free  from  monopolistic  or 
controlling  influences.  Thus  the  men's  industry  in  1909  nad  6,354 
establishments  engaged  in  it  and  the  women's  had  4,558.  Of  each  of 
these  less  than  13  per  cent  were  corporations;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
men's  wear  less  than  1.3  per  cent;  and  in  the  case'of  the  women's  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  had  an  output  of  over  $1,000,000.  In  fact, 
the  22  concerns  reporting  an  output  oi  over  $1,000,000  in  the  women's 
industry  had  a  total  production  of  only  $30,000,000,  or  8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  in  the  women's  industry.^ 

Many  of* the  manufacturers  were  only  recently  workers  in  the 
ranks;  many  are  just  getting  a  foothold;  so  that  it  is  especially 
important  that  notning  occur  at  this  time  to  disturb  or  interfere  with 
the  normal  conduct  of  their  businesses.  In  fact,  in  common  with 
other  manufacturers  in  the  country  they  have  confidently  believed 
that  they  need  fear  no  such  disturbance  or  interference  from  any  tariff 
legislation  which  this  Congress  might  pass.  They  came  to  this  belief 
relying  on  the  Democratic  platform  and  the  campaign  utterances  of 
President  Wilson;  and  in  tne  security  of  this  belief  they  have  con- 
ducted their  businesses  and  entered  into  obligations. 

Thus  the  Democratic  platform  of  1912  proclaims:  • 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  intijaately  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  we  favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  principles  we 
advocate  by  legislation  that  will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

i  U.  S.  Census  Abstracts,  1900  and  1910. 
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So,  too,  President  Wilson  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  at  Seagirt,  m 
discussing  the  tariff,  says: 

When  we  act  we  should  act  with  caution  and  prudence,  like  men  who  know  wlut 
they  are  about,  and  not  like  those  in  love  with  a  hobby.  It  is  obvious  that  the  diaiicet 
we  make  should  be  made  at  such  a  rate  and  in  such  way  as  will  least  interfere  with  tbe 
normal  and  healthful  couise  of  commerce  and  industry. 

And  again  in  his  tariff  message  to  Congress  on  April  8,  1913,  says: 

It  would  be  unwise  to  move  toward  this  end  headlong  with  reckleee  haste,  or  wisl 
strokes  that  cut  at  the  very  roots  of  what  has  grown  up  among  us  by  long  proceas  and  &: 
our  individuation.  It  does  not  alter  a  thing  to  upset  it  and  break  it  and  deprive  it 
of  the  chance  to  change,  it  destroys  it.  We  must  make  our  changes  in  our  fisttl  hwh 
in  our  fiscal  sjrstem,  whose  object  is  development,  not  revolution  or  upeet  or  coo- 
fusion. 

And  yet,  by  providing  that  these  portions  of  Schedule  K  which 
fix  the  duties  on  woolen  cloth  and  nnished  garments  shall  go  into 
effect  immediately  upon  its  passage,  the  Underwood  bill  does  seriouslT 
interfere  with  the  *' normal  and  healthful  course*'  of  the  clothinp 
industries,  and  not  only  greatly  disturbs  the  manufacturers,  retailfis, 
and  the  public,  but  causes  that  "upset  and  confusion"  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  expressed  himself  as  so  anxious  to  avoid. 

The  reasons  are  these: 

Women's  garments  are  seasonable  commodities;  their  fashioning, 
designing,  and  manufacturing  is  a  long  process;  consequently  if  t 
garment  manufacturer  wishes  to  do  even  a  fair-sized  business  he  must 
anticipate  the  retailer's  wants  and  make  preparations  to  manufacture 
his  garments  lon^  before  he  books  his  orders.  Accordingly  a  lam* 
part  of  the  material  out  of  which  his  fall-winter  production  is  to  be 
made  is  now  in  his  hands  or  contracted  for.  His  traveling  salesmeD 
are  now  on  the  road  getting  fall-winter  orders;  and  they  will,  unless 
prevented  by  the  tariff  uncertainty,  book  a  very  large  part  of  the  sea- 
son's orders  by  July  1 5,  before  the  tariff  bill  can  become  a  law,  DeUv- 
eries  of  these  orders  will  be  made  to  the  retailer  during  July,  August. 
September,  and  October,  and  the  retailer  in  turn  will  sell  thexa  in:»m 
August  until  December. 

Cutting  the  tariff  in  force  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which  will 
probably  be  about  midsummer,  will  put  this  fall-winter  output,  whicli 
IS  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  year's  production  and  tiie  material 
for  which  will  necessarily  have  been  contracted  for  and  purchased  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  high  tariff,  in  sudden  competition  with  gar- 
ments imported  on  the  basis  of  the  new  reduced  tariff  between  the 
time  of  its  going  into  effect  and  the  end  of  the  fall-winter  season. 
And  while  the  number  of  garments  so  imported  may  be  small  com- 
pared with  the  entire  season's  product,  and  will  not,  by  virtue  of  the 
mere  volume  of  competition  which  they  will  create,  be  sufiBcient  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  regular  fall-winter  output,  they  will  nevextheles> 
be  enough  to  disturb  the  entire  retail  market,  and  by  putting doult? 
and  ungrounded  fears  in  the  minds  of  the  retailer,  generally  demorahze 
hiha  and  his  business. 

Already  the  disturbing  effect  which  the  mere  prospect  of  this  situa- 
tion is  having  on  the  retauers  is  manifesting  itself  to  the  manufartur\?r^. 
Doubt  and  hesitation  are  being  expressed  by  many  retailei^  who  hivf 
for  years  placed  their*  winter  orders  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  a^* 
sending  inquiries  to  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  effect  which  a  posi^iMt* 
midsummer  change  in  the  tariff  might  have  on  the  value  of  garments 
which  they  might  order. 
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This  of  course  Is  making  the  garment  manufacturers  cautious  about 
anticipating  orders  as  they  generally  do;  and  if  this  holding  back  of 
orders  becomes  general  the  garment  manufacturing  industry  will 
inevitably  be  injured,  a  proportion  of  its  employees  wul  be  laid  off  for 
want  of  orders  to  fill,  and  the  retailers,  too,  will  suffer  because  of  their 
inability  to  get  their  orders  filled  promptly  in  case  they  get  over  their 
panic  and  send  them  in  late.  Nor  wul  the  consumer  be  the  gainer 
from  all  this.  For  if  all  the  fall  and  winter  demand  is  crowded  into 
the  few  months  remaining  of  the  fall-winter  season  after  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  bill,  the  production  will  necessarily  be  hurried  and  the 
consumer  will  get  "hurry-up"  work  which  necessarily  means  poorer 
work. 

So  that  it  must  be  evident  that  the  sooner  it  is  known  by  the  country 
that  the  new  rates  on  woolen  cloth  and  finished  garments  are  not 
going  into  effect  in  the  middle  of  the  fall-winter  season,  the  sooner 
both  manufacturer* and  retailer  will  have  restored  confidence;  the 
sooner  they  will  proceed  to  anticipate  as  usual  the  wants  of  the  trade, 
and  the  sooner  they  will  go  ahead  with  their  plans  for  a  normal 
business. 

But  even  if  the  retailers  should  decide  to  place  their  orders  now 
the  ultimate  situation  would  not  be  much  improved  if  the  tariff  were 
still  to  go  into  effect  as  now  stipulated  in  the  Underwood  bill.  For 
when  the  retailers  should  become  disturbed  or  the  value  of  their  pur- 
chases should  begin  to  be  affected  by  the  reduced  tariff,  they  will 
grow  restive  and  uneasy  and  either  pocket  their  losses  due  to  the 
depreciation  or  ask  a  readjustment  in  prices  from  the  manufacturers 
or  else  cancel  their  orders.  In  this  situation  it  will  be  the  small 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  whose  interests  President  Wilson  and 
the  Democratic  Party  express  themselves  as  having  most  at  heart, 
who  will  suffer  most.  Naturally  the  small  manufacturers  and 
retailers  work  on  narrow  margins  and  with  small  capital.  Small 
losses  mean  much  to  them,  and  while  large  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers may  weather  losses  due  to  depreciation  in  their  wares  by  reason 
of  greater  adaptabilitv  and  accumulated  surpluses,  and  smaller 
establishments  may  suffer  a  heavy  blow. 

The  real  gainers  in  such  a  situation  would  be  the  very  large  organi- 
zations. While  the  smaU  organizations  buy  their  goods  at  nome,  and 
do,  in  order  to  assume  deliveries  when  they  want  them,  buy  or  con- 
tract to  buy  them  months  before  they  actually  need  them,  the  very 
large  stores  can  make  their  purchases  when  and  where  they  please. 
By  reason  of  their  suj)erior  facilities  and  financial  abilities  they  can, 
moreover,  get  deliveries,  when  others  can  not;  and  through  their 
traveling  buyers,  available  at  a  moment's  notice  they  can  buy  in 
Berlin  or  London  or  Paris,  or  wherever  it  wUl  be  most  to  their 
advantage.  And  should  the  tariff  go  into  effect  in  the  middle  of  the 
fall-winter  season,  they  would  quickly  send  their  buyers  to  Europe, 
have  goods  manufactured  for  them  there  '  ^nish''  during  the  last  of  the 
summer  and  early  fall  months,  and  throw  them  on  the  American 
market  in  September,  October,  November,  and  December  in  compe- 
tition with  the  small  retailers  who  have  bought  on  the  basis  of  the 
higher  tariff. 

But  it  will  not  at  all  follow  that  the  consumer  will  get  the  benefit 
of  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  reduction  in  values  which  might  come 
about  by  the  changed  tariff  rates.     The  large  stores  will  sell  at  the 
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highest  price  obtainable  consistent  with  underselling  smaller  retailer-. 
So  that  at  the  very  best  the  consumer  will  get  but  a  very  small  slian* 
of  the  loss  which  the  great  mass  of  the  manufacturers  an-l  relail^^r* 
would  suffer.  Just  as  in  a  demoralized  stock  market  it  is  not  tin- 
small  investor  who  profits— it  is  the  ready  specidator  who  rrotit> 
by  the  sudden  market  chan!2:es  of  which  he  alone  is  in  position  to  tak*^ 
advantage.  So  in  demoralizing  a  great  manufacturing  and  retniliiu 
industr}',  the  advantage  would  come  to  a  few  large  mercantile  opera- 
tors and  the  rest  of  the  industry  would  suffer. 

Now,  the  logical  time  for  the  tariff  changes  on  cloth  and  finish*N] 
garments  to  go  into  effect  is  at  the  end  of  the  fall-winter  8eas<:»n. 
which  is  also  the  beginning  of  the  spring-summer  season,  namely, 
about  December  1.  By  this  date  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailiT 
will  have  sold  the  great  bulk  of  his  fall-winter  goods  and  such  goods 
as  might  be  manuiactured  and  imported  after  this  date  could  not 
seriously  affect  or  disturb  the  fall  and  winter  business. 

On  tne  other  hand,  this  date,  while  safeguarding  the  retailer  in  lii< 
fall  purchases,  will  still  be  earlv  enough* to  enable  the  public  to  pi 
the  benefit  of  the  reduced  tariff  rates  in  connection  with  all  spring 
and  summer  purchases  for  the  following  vear.  The  spring-summer 
season  being  much  smaller  than  the  lall-winter  season  does  dc: 
require  the  manufacturer  of  garments  to  begin  his  spruip  producti*ni 
or  to  make  the  great  bulk  of  his  purchases  of  material  therefor  or  to 
take  orders  therefor  nearly  so  long  before  delivery  to  the  retailer  &> 
in  the  case  of  the  fall  garments;  in  fact,  not  in  any  considerable 
volume  before  December  1.  Consequently,  as  both  the  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  to  the  retailer  for  the  spring  season  will  be  done  on  th<» 
basis  of  the  reduced  tariff  rates  the  consumer  will  ultimat^ely  gel  the 
benefit  of  them  for  the  spring  season  and  for  all  subsequent  seasotir 

It  has,  however,  been  urged  that  allowing  several  months  to  elA}»>*» 
between  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  proposed  date  of  its  gouu: 
into  effect  as  to  cloth  and  clothing  will  result  in  holding  up  trade  anJ 
speculation,  because  of  the  desire  of  the  retailers  and  consumers  t » 
snare  in  the  benefits  of  the  reduced  tariff  rates  and  their  consequi'ir 
disinclination  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  the  old  rates  and  that  this  will 
invite  speculation  and  gambling.  That  this  can  not  be  so  iu  thi^ 
garment  trades  must  be  apparent  when  the  seasonable  characu^r  * ' 
the  industry  is  considered.  Garments  being  seasonable  are  ner**^ 
sarily  bought  when  the  weather  requires,  so  that  by  December  i. 
when  the  new  schedule  should  go  into  effect,  as  hereinsu^estod.  tt.- 
great  bulk  of  the  winter  garments  will  have  been  sold  to  the  c«o- 
sumer.  Sales,  moreover,  are  made  especially  early  bt»cause  of  th- 
inevitable  desire  of  purchasers  to  wear  the  newest  and  latest  styles. 
So  that  while  in  other  industries  a  delay  in  puttinjj  into  effect'  tb*» 
tariff  might  possibly  defer  purchases  of  products  which  are  as  much 
sought  after  at  one  season  of  the  year  as  at  another,  this  would  not  \^' 
the  case  in  the  women's  garment  industry.  The  element  of  5M»a^  n 
and  the  element  of  style  would  both  prevent  it.  Speculation  and 
gambling  are,  moreover,  very  much  less  likely  to  take  place  upon  xhv 
passage  of  a  new  tariff  bill  which  revises  duties  downward  than  ujxm 
the  passage  of  one  that  revises  them  upward. 

There  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  every  reason  for  establiskim: 
the  date  when  the  new  duties  on  cloth  and  finished  garments  are  lo 
go  into  effect,  not  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  but  the  end  of  the  fall 
season.     The  action  has,  moreover,  a  precedent  in  the  proposed 
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sugar  schedule.  The  date  of  December  1  will  in  no  substantial  way- 
upset  any  interest  or  delay  importations  or  deprive  the  country  at 
large  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  tnc  reduced  tariff  rates  on  spring  and 
summer  purchases,  yet  it  will  prevent  the  confusion  and  general 
demoralization  incident  to  changing  the  rates  in  the  middle  of  the 
heaviest  season. 

Putting  the  duties  on  cloth  and  clothing  into  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  season  will,  moreover,  make  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
new  bill.  The  National  Cloak,  Suit  &  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation is  anxious  that  in  whatever  form  thg  new  tariff  bill  may  be 
enacted  it  work  and  work  well.  They  want  it  to  succeed.  They 
want  the  period  of  readjustment  following  its  passage  to  be  as  free 
from  disturbance  to  the  industries  of  the  country  as  possible.  They 
therefore  urge  the  postponement  of  the  operation  of  the  bill  as  to 
woolen  cloth  and  clothmg  until  such  time  as  will  least  injure  and 
disturb  the  industries  affected  by  them,  namely,  December  1,  to  the 
end  that  the  new  bill  may  be  assured  as  large  a  measure  of  success 
as  possible  and  may  be  launched  on  its  way  under  the  most  favorable 
possible  conditions. 

Therefore  not  only  the  public  considerations  expressed  by  the 
Democratic  platform  and  by  President  Wilson  in  his  Seagirt  letter 
of  acceptance,  but  also  the  welfare  of  the  garment  manufacturing 
industry  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  retailers  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  consumers,  all  point  to  the  same  desideratum, 
that  the  new  tariff,  as  explained  in  Schedule  K,  should  go  into  effect, 
not  in  a  demoralizing  way  in  the  middle  of  a  manufacturing  season, 
but  in  a  beneficial  way  at  the  close  of  the  fall-winter  season,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sprint  season,  namely,  December  1 . 

We  feel  confident  that  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  these  con- 
siderations will  receive  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  be  enacted  into  a  law.  In  this  belief  tney  are  respectfully 
submitted. 

(The  above  was  signed  by  the  National  Cloak,  Suit  &  Skirt  Manu- 
facturers' Association,'  by  Morris  A.  Black,  chairman,  The  H.  Black 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rudolph  Munzer,  Chicago  Novelty  Cloak  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  Samuel  Richer,  F.  Siegel  &  Bros.,  Chicago,  111.;  Samuel 
Sclioenfield,  Alex.  Black  Cloak  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Harry  Sterne, 
BLschof,  Sterne  &  Stein,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Kelly,  Keplinger- 
KelJy-Homer  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  A.  A.  Cohn,  Cohn-Goodman  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Philip  Frankel,  secretary,  310-311  New  Eng- 
land Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 


FKAIfX  H.  SCABDEPIELP,  SSCBETABY,  2^-30  MABCY  AVENTJE,  BBOOKLYN, 

K.  Y.,  AKD  OTHERS. 

Gold-Leap  Industry. 

The  maufacturers  and  journeymen  and  women  employed  in  this 
industry,  located  in  11  States  and  numbering  about  3,000  persons,  en- 
ter a  special  plea  that  their  condition  be  thoroughly  investigated, 
feeling  assured  that  your  committee  will  decide  to  suggest  the  change 
desired  for  the  reasons  given  in  this  brief. 

( 1 )   Present  paragraph  No.  177  reads : 

Oold  leaf.  35  cents  per  100  leaves,  leaf  not  exceeding  in  size  3i  by  3i  inches; 
additional  duty  In  same  proportion  on  leaf  exceeding  said  size. 
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We  pray  you  to  change  this  to  read : 

Fifty  cents  per  100  leaves,  leaf  not  exceeding  in  size  3i  by  3|  inches:  addi- 
tional duty  in  same  proportion  on  leaf  exceeding  said  size. 

REASONS. 

(a)  Gold  leaf  is  at  present  imported  into  this  country  from  Ger- 
many to  the  extent  of  an  average  of  $60,000  per  year,  less  the  duty, 
each  $40  of  which  represents  the  work  of  one  man  and  one  woman  for 
one  week. 

(b)  The  value  of  the  gold  leaf  used  on  any  one  article  is  so  small 
that  any  increase  or  reduction  of  the  duty  would  not  affect  the  selling 
price  of  such  article  in  the  slightest,  and  therefore  the  public  is  not 
interested  in  any  change  one  way  or  the  other. 

(c)  Gold  leaf  is  not  used  on  any  article  entering  into  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people,  being  used  only  on  luxuries,  such  as  mirrors, 
picture  frames,  books,  and  for  ornamental  work. 

(d)  Owing  to  German  competition  the  wages  are  $12  to  $15  per 
week  for  men  and  $5  to  $7  for  women,  and  any  change  m  duty,  how- 
ever small,  would  of  necessity  be  taken  off  the  present  wages,  as 
Germany  now  lays  down  gold  leaf  in  this  country  at  less  than  the 
cost  price  even  at  these  wages,  already  low  as  compared  with  other 
skilled  trades.  The  German  wages  are  $6  to  $7.50  for  men  and  $3 
to  $5  for  women,  being  50  j)er  cent  less  than  American  wages.  In 
Germany  each  man  works  with  several  apprentices,  the  net  result  i- 
greatly  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  less  than  m  this  country. 

(e)  The  cost  of  delivering  German  gold  leaf  in  this  country  is  very 
small,  owing  to  the  small  bulk  of  a  package — for  example,  500  leaves 
measure  only  4  by  4  by  1^  inches,  valued  at  $4.25  without  duty  and 
$6  with  duty,  and  costing  only  3  cents  in  charges  from  Germany  to 
the  office  of  the  buyer. 

(/)  It  is  delivered  ready  for  sale  or  use,  requiring  no  additional 
American  labor  to  prepare  it  for  the  market. 

(g)  The  only  raw  material  used  in  manufacuring  gold  leaf  is  gold, 
whicn  is  the  same  price  in  all  countries,  and  therefore  our  competition 
with  Germany  is  wholly  one  of  wages,  everything  else  being  equal  in 
cost  in  both  countries. 

(A)  No  American  gold  leaf  can  be  exported,  even  to  Canada,  for 
the  preceding  reasons. 

(2)  To  estimate  the  increase  of  imports  of  gold  leaf,  if  any  chan^ 
is  made  lowering  the  present  rate,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  would 
increase  to  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  the  Germans  to  supply  the 
demand,  as  nothing  could  be  taken  off  a  $12  to  $15  wage  rate  and 
keep  the  employes  in  the  trade  and  would  result  in  the  gradnii 
losing  of  the  employees  and  turning  the  business  over  to  Germany,  a* 
has  been  done  in  England. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  ruinous  and  dose  us  out  entirely, 
as  when  tried  in  1894  to  1897  the  Germans  valued  their  importations 
so  low  that  our  trade  was  so  demoralized  that  it  took  a  long  time  later 
on  to  rehabilitate  it, 

(3)  The  foregoing  articles  are  the  result  of  present  experience  in 
keeping  as  near  the  present  German  prices  as  possible  and  is  the 
reason  the  wage  rate  is  so  low,  90  per  cent  of  the  gold  leaf  manufac- 
turers being  small  employers  working  for  wages. 
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1^4)  We  request  you  to  change  the  35  cents  in  the  present  para^ 
^aph  to  50  cents,  not  interfering  with  the  balance  of  the  paragraph, 
which  is  very  rital  to  our  existence. 

(5)  We  pray  you  to  continue  the  duty  as  specific  and  not  to  change 
to  ad  valorem  for  reasons  given  above. 

There  exists  no  combination  of  manufacturers  to  regulate  prices, 
the  market  being  absolutely  open  and  free. 

We  therefore  pray  that  you  change  Schedule  C,  paragraph  177, 
Pavne  tariff  to  read  as  follows: 

Gold  leaf. — ^50  cents  per  100  leaves — ^leaf  not  exceeding  in  siie  3|  by  81 
inches;  additional  dnty  in  same  proportion  of  leaf  exceeding  said  slxe. 

(The  above  bears  the  following  signatures:  Robert  E.  Hastings^ 
Stephen  Hickson,  Edwin  Radfora,  Frank  H.  Scardefield,  secretary, 
28-30  Marcy  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  representing  employers  and 
employees  of  gold-leaf  industry  in  the  United  States.) 

POBTLAHD  SEED  CO.,  PORTLAKI),  OREO. 

Portland,  Oreo.,  May  i,  191S. 
Hon.  Harry  Lake,  Washington^  Z>,  C, 

Sir:  We  earnestly  request  your  immediate  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  ambiguities  existmg  in  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  now 
before  Congress,  relative  to  the  classification  of  nursery  stock,  bulbs, 
etc.,  exactly  the  same  errors  appearing  in  these  classifications  as 
appeared  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  law,  which  took  years  to  rectify  and 
is  still  open  to  much  dispute. 

This  is  not  a  suggestion  of  changes  in  anj^  way,  but  simply  an 
urgent  request  that  you  use  every  effort  to  have  the  wording  clear 
and  specific  and  not  an  incentive  to  fraud  and  litigation,  as  at  present. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  new  bill  should  go  through  filled  with 
these  errors  and  ambiguities,  which  serve  to  enrich  lawyers,  puzzle 
importers,  and  allow  openings  for  fraudulent  entries. 

We  refer  specificially  to  the  following: 

Sections  219  and  220,  Schedule  G,  cover  horticultural  products, 
such  as  bulbs,  plants,  and  trees.  On  such  items  accuracy  of  classi- 
fication and  definition  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  rate  of 
duty,  because  the  duty  depends  altogether  upon  the  definition. 
Unless  some  changes  are  made  we  will  have  the  same  litigation,  un- 
certainty, and  fraud  over  again.    Here  are  some  of  the  ambiguities: 

Section  219  rates  "  orchids,  palms,  azaleas,  and  all  other  decorative 
or  greenhouse  plants  25  per  cent  ad  valorem."  Section  220  rates  "  all 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  and  vines. 
commonly  known  as  nursery  or  greenhouse  stock,  15  per  ad  valorem." 
This  makes  the  same  items  15  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
**  greenhouse  plants"  and  "greenhouse  stock"  being  the  same. 

The  word  "  azaleas  "  is  too  vague;  probably  azalea  indica  is  meant. 
All  other  varieties  of  azaleas,  such  as  amtxma,  hinodo^era,  etc.,  are 
^own  outside  in  nurseries  and  are  nursery  stock — not  ^/reenhouse 
plants.  It  should  be  clearly  stated  which  azaleas  are  15  per  cent 
and  which  25  per  cent.    • 

Section  220  rate**  "  myrobolan  plum  seedlings  $1  per  1,000."  Sr»c. 
tion  561  rates  "  myrobolans  "  free  of  duty.  It  should  be  specifically 
stated  whether  section  561  refers  to  myrobolan  seedlings,  seeds,  or 
fruits. 
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Section  220  rates  "  evergreen  shrubs  and  vines  and  all  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines  commonly  known  as  nursery  or  greenhouse  stock  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem."  Section  602  rates  "  evergreen  seedlings "  free, 
but  places  them  under  the  classification  of  "seeds" — same  as  la?t 
tariff.  This  should  be  made  more  definite,  an  evergreen  seedling 
being  defined  as  an  evergreen  4  years  old  or  less  grown  from  seed. 

Section  220  rates  "  seedlings  of  briar  rose,  8  years  old  or  less,  $1 
per  1,000";  also,  "rose  plants,  budded,  grafted,  or  on  own  roots, 
4  cents  each."  The  principal  "  briar  rose "  in  commerce  is  Rosa 
Eugosa,  a  shrub  grown  from  seed  and  sold  as  low  as  $4  per  1,000. 
The  tariff  should  specifically  include  Rosa  Rugosa  as  a  oriar  rose 
to  avoid  the  duty  being  assessed  as  roses  at  4  cents  each.  While 
there  are  many  Treasury  decisions  pn  file  to  prove  that  Rosa  Rugrisa 
is  a  briar  rose — not  a  rose — these  decisions  do  not  hold  on  new 
tariffs,  which  means  that  unless  the  wording  is  corrected  we  will 
have  the  same  delay,  expense,  and  litigation  over  again. 

This  might  seem  a  small  matter  to  you,  so  we  give  the  foUowinir 
illustrations:  When  a  shipment  of,  say,  20,000  Rosa  Rugosa  seed- 
lings arrive  the  value  being  $4  per  1,000,  or  a  total  of  $80,  duty  is 
paid  as  briar  roses,  at  $1  per  1,000,  or  a  total  of  $20.  About  thn  r 
to  six  months  after,  the  Government  makes  a  preemptorv  demaL^J 
for  $780  more  duty,  because  some  employee  thinks  Rosa  llugosa  i- 
a  rose.  The  amount  must  be  paid  at  once  so  the  importer  can  appeal: 
then,  in  from  6  to  10  months  the  case  comes  to  trial.  If  he  ha- 
witnesses  and  evidence  enough  he  might  win,  and  if  lucky  he  will 
get  part  of  this  amount  back  in  from  two  to  four  years,  tlie  lawyer 
getting  half,  so  you  can  see  why  the  wording  should  be  clear  an  I 
specific. 

Section  219  rates  "  hyacinths ''  as  "  clumps "  instead  of  buHs. 
The  same  mistake  was  made  in  the  last  tariff  and  took  years  of  ti"#e 
and  much  unnecessary  expense  to  rectify. 

Section  219  rates  "  seeds  of  all  kinds,  not  especially  provided  f-r 
in  this  section,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem."  This  should  read  10  cent* 
per  pound,  as  on  seeds  subject  to  fluctuation  in  value  a  specific  ihirv 
IS  always  to  be  preferred  to  an  ad  valorem  r6te  with  all  of  its  atteri'i- 
ant  injustice  and  disputes. 

As  this  matter  is  now  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  an*! 
Means  Committee,  being  before  Congress,  we  again  urge  that  you 
call  attention  to  these  serious  errors  and  use  your  best  efforts  !•» 
have  them  corrected  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

While  we  do  not  agree  wnth  the  duties  charged  on  all  items  w-^ 
have  no  protest  to  enter  and  consider  the  bill  as  a  whole  to  he  f?:** 
and  equitable,  and,  as  noted  above,  have  no  desire  to  suggest  cha^?v■^ 
in  the  tariff;  but  do  believe  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  h*\i'":r 
these  errors  cleared  up  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunder5?tandinir. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  any  special  effort  on  your  part  to  hnr*- 
these  duties  plainly  specified. 

(Communications  calling  attention  to  the  matters  treated  of  abi'Vf 
were  received  from  the  Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Orenco,  Oreg.;  Gri- 
wald  Seed  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  McHutchison  &  Co.,  New  York.  X,  Y.: 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Horticulturists,  Washington. 
D.  C;  Durant  Nursery  Co.  (Inc.),  Durant,  Okla.;  Henk  Dirken 
Floral  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. ;  and  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  Yort 
N.  Y.,  which  were  placed  on  file.) 
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CfEOBGE  F.  XITCHEIX,  1332  I  STREET  KW.,  WASHXNGTOK,  P.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  5, 191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate. 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  tea  merchants  of  the  United  States  who 
have  complained  to  me,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Canadian  tariff  on  tea. 

Tea  imported  direct  from  the  country  of  origin  and  tea  purchased  in  bond  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  free.  Tea  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ad  valorem  10  per 
cent. 

Under  this  provision  Canadian  merchants  have  a  distinct  advan- 
tage over  tea  merchants  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  while 
they  may  ship  tea  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  tea  shipped  by  our 
merchants  into  Canada  must  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Practically  every  country  in  the  world  has  a  duty  on  tea, 
and  for  many  of  these  countries  which  are  not  producers  of  tea  to 
be  allowed  to  do  unrestricted  business  in  this  country  is  certainly  not 

f living  the  importers  and  packers  here  equal  opportunities,  because 
oreign  labor  is  so  much  cheaper. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  propriety  of  incorporating  into  the 
new  tariff  act  the  provision  in  the  Canadian  tariff  act  as  to  the  im- 
position of  the  duty  upon  tea  not  imported  direct  from  the  country 
of  origin  is  recommended. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  paragraph  630  of  the  Under- 
wood tariff  bill  be  amended  by  adding  after  the  word  "  tea  "  and 
before  the  words  "  and  tea  plants,"  in  the  first  line,  the  words  "  im- 
ported direct  from  the  country  of  origin,"  so  that  the  paragraph  as 
amended  will  read  as  follows : 

Tea  Imported  direct  from  the  country  of  origin  and  tea  plants:  Provided, 
That  the  cans,  boxes,  or  other  containers  of  tea  packed  in  packages  of  less  than 
5  pounds  each  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  chargeable  thereon  if  imported 
empty:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
repeal  or  Impair  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  impure  and  unwholesome  tea,"  approved  March  2,  1807,  and  any  act 
amendatory  thereof. 

I  also  suggest  that  a  paragraph  be  added  to  the  dutiable  list,  pro- 
viding that  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  teas  imported  from  countries 
other  than  the  country  of  origin. 


DODGE  PUBLISHIKa  CO.,  220  EAST  TWEVTY-THIKD  STKEET,  NEW  YOKK. 

N.   Y.,   BY   J.   F.   HASON,   PRESIDENT. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  21, 1913. 

The  Chaikman  or  the  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  paragraph  R, 
section  4,  of  the  new  tariff  bill.  It  is  our  belief  that  should  this  para- 
graph become  law  it  will  place  in  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  his  collectors,  and  appraisers,  a  dangerous  power,  and 
perhaps  nullify  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  books,  permit  us  to  point  out  that  for 
economic  reasons  an  edition  of  a  book  manufactured  to  order  is 
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usually  and  profitably  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  when  the  same  book 
is  sold  at  wholesale  in  small  lots. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  few,  if  any,  "  home  consumption ''  purchasers 
having  capacity  to  dispose  of  large  editions,  the  fair  marKet  values 
for  local  consumption  are  naturally  higher  than  the  export  prices. 
The  difference  between  the  prices  for  small  home-consumption  quanti- 
ties  and  the  export  editions  will  run  at  times  as  high  as  25  per  cent. 

Even  with  the  advantage  of  a  low-quantity  price,  long  experience 
has  proved  that  it  is  not  profitable  for  American  publishers  to  publish 
in  this  country  English  editions  on  a  basis  of  less  than  40  cents  to  the 
shilling,  an  advance,  as  »you  will  note,  of  over  60  per  cent  above  the 
English  retail  price. 

Now,  if  under  the  new  tariff  the  Treasury  Department  is  author- 
ized  to  add  duty  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  make  fair  market  value  (probably  at  the  discretion  of  the  local 
appraiser),  the  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer 
over  the  present  rates. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  strongly  recommend  the  revision  of  the 
nforementioned  section  4  of  paragraph  R,  so  as  to  make  the  meaning 
and  working  clear  and  that  confusion  may  not  result  when  goods  are 
entered. 


HTJLL  &  REEVE,  HETROPOLITAN  BANK  BTJILDIHO,  WASHIHOTOH,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  H^  1913. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

Chcdman  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a  brief  covering  our 
contention  that  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour  should  be  dutiable  as 
-other  starches,  and  submit  to  your  committee  what  we  believe  to  be 
absolute  evidence  that  they  are  imported  into  this  coujitry,  sold,  and 
used  as  starches. 

Assuming  that  there  is  to  remain  a  duty  on  starches,  our  contention 
is  that  these  two  flours  should  be  included  so  as  to  make  the  law 
operative  on  substances  of  the  same  character  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  We  make  no  contention  for  a  duty  on  the  food  forms  <^f 
sago  or  tapioca,  and  can  demonstrate  to  the  committee  that  the  <mi1j 
food  forms  known  to  commerce  are  the  pearl  and  flake  forms  of  these 
two  commodities.  So  that  by  inserting  in  the  free  list,  in  paragrapii 
595,  after  striking  out  the  paragraph,  the  words  "  sago  in  pearl  or 
flake  form,''  and  by  inserting  in  paragraph  628,  after  striking  o«it 
the  paragraph,  the  words  "  tapioca  in  pearl  or  flake  form,''  wooU 
insure  all  food  products  being  admitted  free  and  leave  the  duty  miiy 
-on  the  flours  which  are  used  as  starches. 

We  beg  to  submit  the  arguments  on  this  question  that  were  given 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  commencing  on  pape 
6020  to  page  6034,  inclusive  (which  see).  In  this  connection,  wc 
desire  to  call  especially  the  attention  of  tne  committee  to  the  di^tt* 
in  the  Senate  in  1909  when  the  present  tariff  law  was  before  that 
body,  which  we  think  shows  that  Senator  Aldrich  was  mistaken  in 
his  contention,  and  while  the  Senate  did  amend  the  bill  to  make  the 
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flours  dutiable  as  starches  the  conference  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  restored  the  lan^age  that  Senator  Aldrich  desired. 

As  to  revenue,  if  our  supposition  is  correct  that  a  duty  will  re- 
main on  starches,  these  flours  should  be  included  in  the  dutiable  list 
for  the  reason  that  the  importation  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it 
would  produce  a  substantial  increase  in  revenue  by  including  them 
with  the  starches. 

If  your  honorable  committee  desires  to  make  this  still  more  clear 
by  inserting  in  paragraph  239,  the  dutiable  list,  after  the  word 
*'  including,  in  the  second  line  of  the  paragraph,  the  words  "  sago 
flour  and  tapioca  flour  and,"  there  could  be  no  controyersv  as  to  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  law,  but  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
changes  in  the  dutiable  list,  the  words  suggested  inserted  in  the  free 
list  would,  we  believe,  result  in  making  the  flours,  both  sago  and 
tapioca,  dutiable  as  starches. 

For  further  information,  if  desired,  we  refer  you  to  the  full  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee,  the  first  being 
found  commencing  on  page  3231. 

Fully  believing  that  this  change  in  this  bill  will  result  in  justice 
only  to  starch  producers  and  make  the  starch  manufactured  by  coolie 
labor  at  mere  nominal  wages  stand  on  equality  with  starches  made  in 
the  more  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  we  sincerely  hope  your 
committee  may  look  favorably  upon  the  proposition. 


THE  AKEBICAN  PBOTECTIVE  TABIEF  LEAGUE,  339  fiBOADWAY,  NEW 
YOBS,  N.  Y.,  BY  WILBUB  7.  WAXEKAN,  TBEASUBEB  AND  GENEBAL 
SECBEXABY. 

New  York,  May  5,  191S. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Senator  Simmons:  We  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  wording  of  H.  R.  3321,  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress, 
at  lines  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  on  page  22,  of  the  officiar  print  of  such  bill, 
which  is  as  follows — 

and  all  articles  of  every  description,  including  bottles  and  bottle  glassware, 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  glass  blown  either  in  a  mold  or  otherwise. 

This  wording  is  identical  with  the  wording  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1909  (par.  98)  and  is  undoubtedly  meant  to  cover  not  only  articles 
composed  wholly  of  blown  glass,  but  also  articles  composed  in  chief 
value  of  blown  glass  and  some  other  material,  such  as  rubber  or  metal. 

It  is  under  mis  paragraph  that  stemmed  glassware  is  classified 
for  dutiable  purposes  and  the  wording  allows  stemmed  glassware — 
the  bowl  of  which  is  of  blown  glass  and  the  stem  and  base  of  glass 
molded  by  hand,  or  otherwise — ^to  be  classified  under  paragraph  109 
of  the  present  tariff  act  as  manufactures  of  glass  not  specially  pro- 
vided for.  (Par.  97,  line  16,  p.  25,  of  H.  R.  3321.)  The  handwork 
done  on  such  glassware  costs  more  than  the  blowing  of  the  bowl, 
while  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bowl  is  of  greater 
value  than  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  combined  stem  and 
base. 
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We  believe  that  the  intention  of  Congress  will  be  more  clearly 
expressed  if  that  portion  of  paragraph  86  of  H.  R.  3321  first  above 
referred  to  be  amended  to  read  as  follows — 

and  all  articles  of  every  description,  including  bottles  and  bottle  glasswaiv. 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  glass  blown  in  a  mold  or  otherwise  aiul 
all  articles  in  chief  value  of  glass  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  blown  glass. 

We  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  said  paragraph  be  &• 
amended. 


POETO    BIGG    STTGAB    GBOWEBS'   ASSOCIATION,    BY   A.    S.    AXCAZDS.   TICX 

PBESIDENT. 

[Telegram.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  AprU  ££^  1913. 
Senator  Simmons,  ' 

Chairman  of  Finance  Committee^  Wasfungton,  D.  C: 

The  situation  created  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  proposed 
changing  of  sugar  duties  in  the  midst  of  crop  is  unbearable,  and 
great  financial  loss  will  be  sustained,  as  we  can  not  market  our  prod- 
uct now  in  the  United  States  unless  we  guarantee  that  duties  will  not 
be  reduced  for  a  period  of  30  days  after  delivery  of  cargoes  of  sugar. 
Obligations  made  on  this  crop  must  be  met.  As  we  counted  on  norma! 
regular  prices,  respectfully  ask  that  sugar  schedule  in  any  form 
finally  passed  should  take  effect  September  1,  as  by  that  time  all 
crops,  domestic  and  of  island  possessions,  are  marketed. 


WILLIAM  B.  MULLEN  CO.,  WILMINOTON.  BEL.,  BY  WILLIAM  D.  MVIXO. 

PBESIBENT. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  AprU  14^  191S. 

Hon.  WiLLARD  Saulsbury,  Jr., 

Washington^  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  Under  the  new  tariff  bill  as  proposed  by  the 
present  administration  there  is  a  change  to  be  made  in  the  duty  nn 
sugar,  and,  as  the  most  active  season  for  the  distribution  and  actual 
consumption  of  sugar  commences  in  JTune  and  terminates  about 
October  15,  this  being  the  period  when  fruits  mature  and  are  pre- 
served and  when  the  general  consumption  is  greater  than  any  other 
period  during  the  year,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  well  to  have 
the  contemplated  change  take  effect  either  before  June  1  or  n<< 
until  after  October  15,  in  order  to  avoid  complications  and  a  possible 
scarcity  of  sugar  for  a  time  preceding  the  application  of  the  W 
duty,  which  would  prove  a  hardship  to  consumers  generaUv  if 
market  conditions  were  unusually  disturbed  by  the  change  in  ^oty 

I  hope  that  when  this  bill  comes  before  you  for  your  approril 
that  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  have  the  change 'made  enectivf 
in  the  manner  outlined  above. 
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[Telegram.] 

SHOE  XANTTFACTUBEBS'   ASSOCIATION   OF   ILLINOIS,    CHICAGO,   ILL.,   BY 

J.  HABBY  SELZ,  CHAIBMAN. 

Chicago,  III.,  April  11^  1913. 
Senator  F.  M.  Simsions, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. : 

Clause  374  proposed  bill  for  tariff  revision  is  open  to  misconstruc- 
tion. We  request  you  to  have  it  changed  so  that  it  clearly  states 
finished  calfskins  are  on  free  list.  Kangaroo  skins  and  sheepskins, 
raw  or  finished,  should  also  be  admitted  free.  Linings,  linen  thread, 
cotton  thread,  and  silk  threads  which  are  controlled  by  trusts,  so 
tJiere  is  no  domestic  competition,  certainly  ought  to  be  put  on  free  list. 
Trust  controls  shoe  machinery,  and  it  also  should  be  put  on  free  list. 
If  it  has  been  determined  to  put  shoes  on  free  list  notwithstanding 
protest  of  shoe  manufacturers,  all  materials  which  enter  into  con- 
struction of  shoes  should  be  put  on  free  list.  Shoe  manufacturers 
of  this  country  ought  to  be  on  as  favorable  a  basis  as  possible  so  they 
may  at  least  have  some  slight  chance  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
The  shoe  manufacturers  protest  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  against 
the  reduction  of  duty  on  shoes,  believing  sincerely  that  it  will  mean 
serious  injury  to  industry  and  ultimate  lower  wages  for  employees. 


WIBELESS  SPECIALTY  APPABATTTS  CO.,  149  BBOADWAY,  NEW  YOBX,  N.  Y., 

BY  CLOYD  MAB8HALL,  6ENEBAL  MANAGEB. 

New  York,  May  9, 1913. 
Hon.  F.  McL.  Simmons, 

Chairman  Senate  GommAttee  on  Finance^  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Referring  again  to  our  letter  of  April  22  and  your  courteous  reply 
of  April  24  about  the  tariff  schedule  on  wireless-telegraph  apparatus, 
we  invite  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  ruling  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

In  reply  to  our  request  that  wireless-telegraph  apparatus  be  with- 
drawn from  the  free  list,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
sent  a  reply,  copv  of  which  is  inclosed.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  any 
relief  for  our  industry  must  come  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Underwood  has  called  our  attention  to  paragraph  J,  subsection 
5,  page  206,  of  H.  R.  3321,  and  says : 

This  section  only  admits  material  for  the  construction  of  vessels  buUt  in  the 
TTnitod  States  for  foreign  nccount  and  ownership  Yree  of  duty.  All  other  wire- 
IcKP  apparatus -would  be  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  1691. 

We  are  fearful,  however,  that  paragraph  J,  subsections  5  and  6, 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiirj'  the  authority  to  again  issue  regu- 
lations similar  to  T.  D.  32056.  copy  of  which  we  sent  you  on  April 
22.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  words  "  or  for  the  pur- 
l)Ose  of  being  employed  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  trade  "  be  stricken 
out  of  paragraph  J,  subsection  5,  page  207. 

As  an  alternative  we  recommend  lor  your  consideration  that  para- 
graph J,  subsections  5  and  6,  pages  206  and  207,  of  H.  R.  3321,  do  not 
apply  to  wireless-telegraph  instruments,  apparatus,  and  machines. 
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The  justification  of  this  is  that  there  is  grave  danger  at  present  of 
the  extinction  of  the  American-controlled  wireless  industry,  and 
wireless  telegraphy  is  too  important  as  a  means  of  national  defense 
to  permit  its  control  to  pass  entirely  into  foreim  hands.  To  cor- 
roborate this  I  again  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation,  1912,  page  38,  stating  that  ^'  within  the  past  few  months 
competition  (in  wireless)  in  the  United  States  has  nearly  ceased.'' 

[Indoeure.] 

THEABtTBT  DEPABTUKZrr. 

Washington,  May  6,  J9JS. 
Mr.  Cloyd  Marshall, 

General  Manager  Wireless  Specialty  Apparatus  Co., 

149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Sib:  The  department  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  22d  oltimo,  requesting 
that  wireless-telegraph  apparatus  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  articles  to- 
cluded  in  the  term  "  outfit  and  equipment "  in  paragraph  4  of  the  regnlatioiu  Ib 
T.  D.  32956  under  section  5  of  the  Panama  Canal  act. 

You  base  your  request  upon  the  competition  which  you  state  you  meet  frum 
foreign  manufacturers. 

In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  the  said  provision  of  law  provides  for  the  free 
entry  of  articles  of  outfit  and  equipment  for  vessels  built  in  the  United  States, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe.  Tbe 
duty  therefore  devolves  upon  the  department  of  determining  what  is  included  Ir 
the  term  "outfit  and  equipment."  It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  wirele» 
telegraph  apparatus  is  an  article  of  outfit  and  equipment,  and  the  d^AmDeni 
has  therefore  so  decided.  To  deny  free  entry  to  what  must  be  regarded  tf 
properly  included  in  such  a  term  would  be  to  violate  the  law.  which  the  depan* 
ment  can  not  do.  In  such  cases  considerations  of  protection  to  domestic  numo- 
factures  are  for  Congress  to  entertain,  not  the  department. 
Respectfully, 

James  F.  Cubtis, 
Assistant  Becretar$. 

ABXHUB  SELIGHANN,  165  BBOADWAT,  NEW  TOBX,  V.  T. 

TARIFF  ON  COPPER. 

New  York,  May  13^  191S. 
The  Finance  Commhtee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  I  respectfully  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  over- 
sight in  the  present  tariff  law  in  so  far  as  it  was  overlooked  to  state 
that  "  copper  in  all  forms "  is  free.  Such  a  stipulation  was  in  the 
old  Dingley  tariff  law,  and  naturally  this  avoided  any  possible 
mix  up  or  misunderstanding.  I  particularly  refer  to  copper  ashe^ 
or  residues,  which  are  sometimes  also  called  copper  scale,  and  are 
a  refuse  material  which  is  accumulated  by  the  manufacturers  who 
use  the  pure  refined  copper.  Naturally,  as  long  as  the  pure  metjl 
comes  in  free,  the  refuse  material  should  not  pay  any  dntv.  Latelj. 
however,  some  questions  have  been  raised  by  the  appnnseis  a-  io 
importations  of  copper  scale — that  is,  ashes  or  resiaues — and  their 
opinions  were  divided  as  to  whether  such  material  should  come  in  ».- 
waste  material  not  especially  provided  for  and  pav  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Needless  to  say,  the  framers  of  the  tariff  law  never  in- 
tended to  put  any  duty  on  the  residues  of  copper;  but  as  the  word- 
ing, "copper  in  all  forms"  was  left  out  in  the  ±*ayne  law,  this  ques- 
tion has  come  up.  I  might  add  that  this  article  is  only  fit  for  re- 
manufacture,  and  as  it  only  shows  about  80  per  cent  of  copper,  tke 
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balance  being  mostly  detrimental  ingredients,  the  value  is  corre- 
spondingly lower  than  that  of  pure  copper.  I  would  thank  you  for 
looking  mto  this  matter  and,  if  possible,  add  to  the  free  list  '^copper 
ashes,  residues  or  scale."  If  this  should  not  be  feasible,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  old  wording  be  adopted,  viz,  ^'  copper  in  all  forms 
free." 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  naturally  a  duty  on  this  article 
would  make  imports  practically  impossible,  as  the  pure  copper  can 
be  brought  in  cheaper  than  the  refuse  material. 

I  thank  you  in  anticipation  for  any  assistance  in  this  matter. 


GITT  BUTTON  WOBKS,  468  TO  472  WEST  BBOASWAY,  NEW  YOBS,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  May  li^  WIS. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons. 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee^  WaaMngton^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir  :  In  the  proposed  tariff  bill  3321  buttons  are  referred  to 
in  three  different  places,  namely :  Schedule  C,  paragraph  153 ;  Sched- 
ule  N,  paragraphs  346  and  347;  Schedule  N,  para^aph  366. 

On  consioering  the  different  paragraphs  we  noted  they  can  be  made 
to  disagree.  We  sought  to  have  the  seeming  discrepancies  corrected 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentajbives.  but  being  late  in  our  endeavors  it 
was  suggested  that  we  apply  to  tne  Senate  for  consideration. 

In  the  tariffs  of  1897  and  1909  trouser  buttons  appear  under  one 
heading  with  two  descriptions : 

Those  of  steel,  one- fourth  cent  per  line  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Those  of  other  metal  one-twelfth  cent  per  line  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  In  the  revision  this  year  they  are  placed  in  Schedule  C, 
paraCTaph  153^  as  "  steel  trouser  buttons  and  metal  buttons,"  an  in- 
coinplete  description. 

Here  we  suggest  a  change  be  made  so  that  the  phrase  will  read, 
"  Trouser  buttons  of  steel  and  other  metals."  In  this  way  that  par- 
ticular class  of  goods  would  be  covered  in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner 
impossible  to  question,  as  trouser  buttons  are  made  of  a  variety  of 
metals  other  than  steel. 

This  correction  will  preclude  any  undervaluation  of  imports,  but  if 
the  paragraph  (C,  153)  is  maintained  unchanged  it  will  conflict  with 
Schedule  N,  paragraph  366,  which  includes  certain  buttons  for  which 
the  claim  could  be  made ;  they  were  covered  by  the  metal  Schedule  C 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Schedule  N,  paragraph  366,  includes  "  dress  buttons,"  and  reads ; 

Composed  of  metal,  whether  or  not  enameled,  washed,  covered,  or  plated,  in- 
cluding rolled  gold  plate,  costing  over  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Preceding  tariffs  and  the  proposed  new  one  includes  certain  buttons 
of  metal  under  jewelry  on  account  of  nicety  of  finish.  A  just  ar- 
rangement and  the  above-mentioned  paragraph  (N,  366)  covers  them, 
although  the  new  60-per  cent  rating  is  infinitely  lower  than  the  exist- 
ing charge.  Here  is  where  the  possibility  is  developed  for  the  shrewd 
foreign  manufacturer  or  importer  to  evade  the  tariff  in  the  following 
wav: 

Many  of  these  imported  metal  buttons,  apparently  covered  by  para- 
graph 366,  Schedule  N,  are  made  in  two  or  many  more  sizes. 
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The  larger  ones  cost  over  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  but  small  sizes 
in  many  instances,  despite  the  finish,  are  produced  for  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces  the  tariff  specifies. 
'  The  clever  concern  will  classify  the  large  sizes,  as  they  must  be. 
According  to  paragraph  366,  Schedule  N,  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  the  small  sizes  can  and  will  be  entered  under  paragraph  15S, 
Schedule  C,  at  16  per  cent. 

When  the  appraisers  take  exception  to  this  classification  their  ex- 
ception must  fail  on  being  confronted  with  the  two  paragraphs,  for  as 
now  written  they  will  allow  any  pattern  of  metal  butt<m,  of  different 
sizes,  yet  of  one  grade  as  to  finish,  being  entered  under  two  distinct 
and  widely  varying  rates  of  duty. 

It  is  these  discrepancies,  which  can  nullify  your  intentions,  which 
we  have  sought  to  have  corrected. 

We  have  no  ax  to  grind;  we  do  not  cry  out  the  new  tariff  will 

{)aralyze  our  business  and  deprive  our  working  people  of  a  means  of 
ivelihood.  We  have  existed  under  many  trying  circumstances.  Tar- 
iffs have  helped  us ;  tariffs  have  hurt  us ;  we  have  made  money,  and 
at  times  run  our  plant  at  a  tremendous  loss.  We  shall  go  on,  submit 
to  the  inevitable,  but  ask  in  all  justice  that  this  communication  be 
considered  as  written  in  fairness  and  inspired  only  by  the  desire  to 
have  the  application  of  paragraphs  which  now  vary  made  clearer,  so 
that  the  purpose  you  gentlemen  seek  to  fulfill  can  not  be  defeated  by 
technicalities,  for  that  is  what  can  occur  under  the  schedules  applyin«: 
to  buttons  as  now  written. 

In  Schedule  N,  paragraph  366,  we  suggest  the  title  "  dress  buttons.*^ 
which  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  be  changed  to  "  garment  buttons.'' 
This  will  be  a  comprehensive  designation,  properly  fitting  all  the 
various  kinds  of  buttons  described  in  the  paragraph,  as  those  im- 
ported for  either  male  or  female  wear  are  then  covered  by  the  descrip- 
tion "  garment  buttons  "  and  all  the  paragraphs  applying  to  bnttoni 
will  work  harmoniously ;  thus : 

Schedule  C,  paragraph  153,  will  cover  a  distinct  class  of  goods— 
i.  e.,  trouser  buttons  of  all  kinds. 

Schedule  N,  paragraphs  346-347,  will  cover  miscellaneous  prodtio- 
tions  and  such  as  might  be  called  staple  lines. 

Schedule  N,  paragraph  366,  buttons  of  such  character  as  necessi- 
tates a  special  classification. 


HESS  &  SON,  1031-1033  CHESTNTTT  STBEET,  PHILAPELFHIA,  PA.,  BT  HinT 

HBSS. 

PhiladelphliV,  Pa.,  May  17j  191$. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons, 

United  States  Senate^ 

Chairman  Ofjicial  Committee  on  Tariff  Rerision^ 

Senate  Chamber^  Washingt^m^  />.  C. 

Sir:  Neither  the  present  tariff  nor  the  new  tariff  which  is  at  pres- 
ent being  considered  and  as  laid  down  in  H.  R.  3321  are  at  all  clear 
as  to  duties  to  be  assessed  on  materials  generally  known  as  scldm 
and  which  are  composed  chiefly  or  entirely  of  lead  and  tin  and,  in 
the  case  of  complete  paste  solders,  of  lead  and  tin  pulverized  with 
an  admixture  of  a  small  amount  of  flux  consisting  chiefly  of  glyceric 
and  sal  ammoniac  and  similar  materials. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  the  tariff,  both  the  old  and  new  one, 
materials  that  are  capable  of  production  in  the  United  States  are  to 
be  taxed;  materials  that  can  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States 
are  to  come  in  free.  The  lead,  therefore,  contained  in  solder  is  tax- 
able and  the  tin  should  come  in  free. 

On  page  43  section  162  reads: 

Type  metal,  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  and  new  types,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Type  metal  is  composed  chiefly  of  lead  and  tin,  and  the  tariff,  both 
present  and  proposed,  provides  for  a  tax  on  the  contained  lead. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  solder,  being  also  composed 
chiefly  or  entirely  of  tin  and  lead,  be  similarly  assessed  for  the  con- 
tained lead  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
can  be  most  conveniently  taken  care  of  by  simply  inserting  after 
"  type  metal "  the  words  "  and  solders  of  the  solid  and  paste  form,'' 
so  tnat  the  paragraph  would  then  read : 

Type  metal  and  solders  of  the  solid  and  paste  form,  on  the  lead  contained 
therein,  and  new  types,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


[Telegram.] 
THE  HATIONAL  A880CIATI0K  07  TAHHEB8,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

4 

Chicaqo^Iul.^  April  S8y  1913. 
Hon.  WooDROw  Wilson, 

White  Hotcse,  Washington^  D.  C: 

Previous  tariff  laws  have  caused  altogether  too  much  unnecessary 
work  for  the  courts.  Therefore,  irrespective  of  rates  of  duty  to  b!e 
imposed  on  leather,  the  write-up  in  the  new  tariff  law  should  con- 
form to  the  ideas  of  those  most  intimate  with  the  leather  business. 
Through  much  effort  during  the  last  four  years  we  have  established 
a  standard  classification  of  leather  which  seems  to  meet  the  essential 
requirements  of  the  industry.  We  were  prompted  to  do  this  because 
of  the  unnecessary  work  now  imposed  upon  the  courts  and  because 
the  import  and  export  statistics  are  not  as  instructive  as  they  should 
be.  Now  that  we  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  bring  about  the  proper 
correctives  we  seem  to  be  blocked  because  of  insufficient  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  our  legislators.  Mr.  Wilson,  there  is  nothing  in  your 
political  program  to  argue  against  an  intelligent  description  of 
leather  in  your  new  law,  and  nothing  to  argue  against  your  doing 
all  in  your  power  to  keep  the  courts  as  clear  as  possible  from  unnec- 
essary' liti^tion  due  to  faulty  leather  descriptions.  Won't  you 
please  let  us  appear  before  you  and  a  committee  of  the  House  ana  of 
the  Senate  to  explain  with  exhibits  of  leather  why  the  descriptions 
recommended  by  the  National  Association  of  Tanners  should  be 
adopted?  The  rates  to  be  assessed  can  be  set  opposite  each  item 
according  to  the  will  of  the  CJongress.  But  let  the  description  be 
accurate^  and  intelligently  set  down.  This  appeal  will  seem  insig- 
nificant as  compared  to  some  of  your  other  problems,  but  to  us  it 
seems  very  important  for  the  proper  conduct  of  our  industry.  A 
wire  at  our  expense  will  be  much  appreciated. 
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Acid.    (See  under  Formic;  Oxalic;  Salicylic;  Tannic.)  P>8»* 

Adds  and  basket  clauseB  (par.  1) ;  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works 3 

Administration,  customs.    (See  Chistoms  administration.) 

Agricultural  implements  (par.  401): 

Kingman  Plow  Co.,  Peoria,  111 1722 

J.I.  Oase  Plow  Works,  Racine,  Wis 1723 

Myers,  F.  W.,  Ashland,  Ohio 1722 

National  Implement  &  Vehicle  Association,  Springfield,  Ohio 1722 

Albumen.    (SeeEm,) 

Alcohol,  wood.    (See  Wood  alcohol.) 

Alizarin  (par.  6): 

Cadgene  Silk  Dyeing  A  Finishing  Co.,  Paterson,  N.J 29 

Cassella  Color  Co..  NewYork,  N.  Y dO^l 

Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 32 

Forstmann  &  Hu£fmann  Co.,  Passaic,  N.J 33 

Grermania  Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass 33 

Alizarin  assistant,  etc.  (par.  46) ;  Oil  Seeds  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 106 

Alloys  and  crucible  steel  (par.  145);  B.  M.  Jones  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Boston,  Mass...  406 

Almonds  (par.  228) 963 

Alpaca.    (See  Hair  of  the  Alpaca.) 

Aluminum  (par.  145): 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa « 459 

American  Duralumin  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 463 

Clark,  George  C,  Metal  Last  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind 450 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 464 

Pope  Metals  Co 456 

SeUgman,  Arthur,  New  York,  N.  Y 462 

Southern  Aluminum  Co.,  Whitney,  N.  C 460 

Aluminum  utensils  (par.  136);  Rothschild,  Meyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 438 

Amber,  crude.    (See  Crude  amber^ 

American  sardines  (par.  221);  W.  R.  Pattangall,  Waterville,  Me 937 

Ammonia: 

Carbonate  of  (par.  8);  Michigan  Ammonia  Works,  Detroit,  Mich 34 

Sulphate  of  (par.  7) ;  Tupelo  Fertilizer  Factory,  Tupelo,  Miss 34 

An^ra  goat  skins  (par.  314);  Stone,  Timlow  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Boston,  Mass 1294 

Aniline  oil,  etc.  (pcur.  24^: 

Bi^er  &  Adamson  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa 71 

Benzol  Products  Co.,  NewYork,  N.  Y 76 

Holliday  Read  A  Sons  (Ltd.) 73 

Waldricn  Bleacher]^,  Delawanna,  N.J 71 

Animals.    (See  Live  animals.) 

Anvils  (par.  120):  Columbus  Forge  &  Iron  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 337 

Algols  (par.  9);  Pfeizer,  Charles,  &  Co.  (Inc.).  New  York,  N.  Y 36 

Artificial  silk  yam  (par.  327);  Sutro  Bros.  Braid  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1382 

Asbestos  (par.  377): 

Asbestos  &  Rubber  Works  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y 1659 

United  States  Asbestos  Co., llanheim,  Pa 1654 

Asphalt  (par.  78);  Wm.  F.  Moore,  Indianapolis,  Ind 230 

Automobiles  (par.  121): 

Carples,  James  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y 342 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. ,  Detroit,  Mich 387 

Bagging  Tpar.  290);  Ludlow  Manuocturing  Associates,  Boston,  Mass 1206 

Bagging  for  cotton  (par.  416): 

American  Manu^turing  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo 1736 

McMillan,  0.  Lee,  A  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  Orleans,  La 1740 
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Bags,  burlap.    (See  urukr  Burlap;  Paper.) 

Banaings,  cotton.    (See  Cotton  bandings,  etc.) 

Barytes  (;ar.  52): 

Krebs  Pigment  &  Chemical  Co 142 

United  States  Barytes  Co.,  Tiff,  Mo 141 

Beans,  vanilla.     (See  Vanilla  beans.) 

Bedspreads,  cotton.    (See  Cotton  bedspreads.) 

Beeswax  (par.  420);  E.  A.  Bromund  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y ITKi 

Beet  sugar,  etc.  (pars.  179-182): 

Freeman,  Walter  K.,  New  York,  N.  Y m 

German-American  Sugar  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich 792 

Palmer,  Truman  G.,  Washington,  D.  C 73$ 

Rock  County  Sugar  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis 7M 

Wisconsin  Sugar  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis '. ft)l 

Belt  buckles.    (See  Men's  belt  buckles.) 

Beltings.    (See  Cotton  bandings,  beltings,  etc.) 

Bibles  <par.  422): 

Employing  Bookbinders  of  New  York 1742 

Parrott,  R.  T.,  New  York,  N.  Y i:tl 

Bichromate  of  soda  (par.  68);  Mutual  Chemical  Co.  of  America,  New  York, 

N.Y 1» 

Biscuits,  bread,  etc.  (pars.  199  and  425): 

Biscuit  &  Cracker  Manufacturers'  Association 919, 174} 

Hazard,  Wm.  A.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y <*Vi 

Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Boston,  Mass 915, 916 

Strietmann's  Sons  Co.,  Geo.  H.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 513 

Biscuits,  dog.    (See  Dog  biscuits.) 

Blasting  caps  (par.  356): 

iEtna  Powder  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111 157« 

California  Cap  Co.,  Oakland,  Oal 1569 

Fort  Pitt  Powder  Co. ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 1567 

Giant  Powder  Co.  (Cons.),  San  Francisco,  Cal lfT7 

Holmes,  Hon.  J.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 15*^ 

Oliver,  R.  L.,  Oakland,  Cal 15?^ 

Bleached  cotton,  etc.  (par.  257);  Windsor  Print  Works,  New  York,  N.Y lOW 

Blood  char.     (See  Charcoal,  blood  char,  etc.) 

Blue,  hydron.    (See  Indigo;  Ultramarine.) 

Bread.    (See  Biscuits,  bread,  etc.) 

Brushes.    (See  Brooms.) 

Books  (pars.  337, 432) ;  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinden 1487, 1775 

Books,  etc.,  for  libraries  (par.  435);  John  G.  Whit*,  Cleveland,  Ohio 17,V 

Boots  and  shoes  (par.  534): 

Laird,  Schober  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1K» 

McElwain,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass ^J" 

National  Boot  &  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  et  al 1  ^1  < 

New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Association 1*»'.4 

Three  K  Shoe  Co.,  Stoughton,  Mass lsi'» 

Bottle  caps  (par.  166);  Lehmaier,  Schwartz  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y V* 

Braids,  etc.  (par.  342) ;  Hensel  CoUaday  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pia 1-^ 

Bran  and  wheat  screenings  (par.  438): 

Edgar,  William  C 1-^ 

Keffer,  Charles  A.,  Knoxville,  Tenn l^' 

Breech-loading  rifles  (par.  135);  Schoveling,  Daly  &  Crales,  New  York,  N.  Y. .  4Jr 

Brier  root  (par.  170): 

Bondy,  Wm.,  NewYork,  N.  Y ^ 

de  Muth,  Wm.,  New  York,  N.  Y •^ 

Frank,  L.M.,  NewYork,  N.Y «C 

Bronze  powder  (par.  148): 

Cleary,  Ed.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C <"' 

German-American  Bronze  Powder  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.. .  ^ 

Riossner  T.  NewYork  N.Y ^~' 

Brooms  and  brushes  (par.  3^);  Alfred  H.  Smitii  Co.,  New  Yoik,  N.  Y l^*^* 

Buckwheat  and  buckwheat  flour  (par.  444):  ^, 

Blodgett  Milling  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis ^'^ 

Ryon,  John  W.,  Elmira,  N.  Y 1**^: 

Strait,  J.  H.,  Milling  Co.,  Caniflteo,  N.  Y 1"^^ 
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Burlap  bags  (par.  288): 

Biddle,  E.  R.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1208 

Colline,  Plass  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1209 

Buttons,  etc.  (pars.  346  and  347);  City  Button  Works,  New  York,  N.  Y 1510 

Buttons.    (5e«  under  Glass;  Horn;  Pearl;  Vegetable  ivory.) 

Caffein,  etc.  (par.  14);  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo 37 

Calcium  carbide  (par.  449): 

Oregon  Acetylene  Lighting  Co.  (Inc.),  Portland,  Or^ 1765 

Union  Carbide  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1786 

Calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.  (par.  15);  Pfizer,  Charles  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New 

York,  N.Y 41 

Camphor  (par.  37);  American  Camphor  Refining  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 96 

Cane,  chair.    {See  Chair  cane.) 

Cane  sugar  (^rs.  179-182): 

Cattery,  Hon.  Donelson 732 

de  Di^,  Jose,  Porto  Rico,  et  al 710 

Detroit  (Mich.),  News 625 

Farrington,  W.  R.,  Honolulu 627 

Honolulu  Chamber  ol  Conunerce,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 701 

Johnston,  J.  A.,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo 618 

Kalanianaole,  Hon.  J.  H.,  Hawaii 630 

Lowry,  Frank  C,  New  York,  N.Y 634 

Merchants'  Association  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii 701 

Paxton,  E.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C 613 

Pharr,  Henry  N 681 

Caps.    (See  imder  Blasting;  Bottle.) 

Carbonate  of  ammonia.    {See  Anmionia,  carbonate  of.) 

Carbon  tetrachlorides  (par.  20): 

NiagaraAlkaliCo.,  (Inc.)  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 47 

Warner  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 46 

Carbon  tissues  (par.  332);  George  Murphy  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.Y 1431 

Carbons,  electric-lightii^B;.    {See  Electric-lighting  carbons.) 

Card  clothing  (par.  126): 

Charlotte  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C 392 

Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Co.,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  et  al 401 

Leigh  &  Butler,  Boston,  Mass 393 

Carded  silk  and  yam  (pars.  319  and  320) ;  Champlain  Silk  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N .  Y.  1338 

Carpets  (pars.  302-312);  J.  Kennard  A  Sons  Carpet  Co 1293 

Castor  oil  (par.  46): 

Baker  Castor  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y... Ul 

Toledo  Seed  A  Oil  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 109 

Wolf ,  Jacques  <&  Co.,  Passaic,  N.J : 108 

Cattle  (par.  188): 

American  Live  Stock  Association  et  al.,  Washington,  D.C ^..  843 

Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  Chicago,  111 848 

East  Buffalo  Live  Stock  Association,  East  Buffalo,  N.Y 845 

Cattle  and  sheep  (pars.  188  and  190);   New  York  Produce  Exchange,  New 

York,  NY 847 

Caustic  potash  (pars.  65  and  584);  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  (Inc.),  Niagara  Falld, 
NY 172,1876 

Cedar  lumber  (par.  171);  Brooks-Scanlon  Lumber  Co.,  MinneapoUs,  Minn 607 

Celluloid  (par.  26);  Arlington  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 77 

Cement  (par.  74);  New  England  Portland  Cement  Co 205 

Chains,  sprocket.    {See  Sprocket  chains.) 

Chair  cane,  etc.  (par.  175): 

Murphy  Chair  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 608 

Rattan  &  Cane  Co 607 

Chalk  (par.  16);  Southwark  Manufacturing  Co.  et  al.,  Camden,  N.J 42 

Chalk,  whiting,  etc.  (par.  61);  Southwark  Manufacturing  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 

etal 161 

Chamois  skins,  etc.  (par.  369);  Wood  &  Hyde  Co.,  Glovereville,  N.  Y.,  et  al. .  1637 

Charcoal,  blood  char,  etc.  (par.  455);  Baugh  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1792 

Cheese  (par.  201): 

Galle,  S.  &  Co.  et  al.,  New  York,  N.  Y 923 

Todd,  T.  S.,  A  Co 922 

Chick-peas  (par.  214);  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  New  York,  N.Y 931 
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Chicle  (par.  37):  P* 

Belize  Export  Co.,  Belize,  British  Honduras Tt 

Wrkley,  Wm.,  jr.,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y » 

China  cuy  or  kaolin  (jmt.  78): 

Gumey  Clay  Co.,  Franklin,  N.  C 30 

Lamar,  C.  B.,  and  R.  B.  Willis,  Aug:u8ta,  Ga 229 

Chlorate  of  potash  (par.  65);  Ho3mes  Safety  Powder  Co^  Cleveland,  Ohio 170 

Chloroform  (par.  20);  Boessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y..  48 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  (par.  236): 

Bartlett,  Stephen  L.,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass ^ 

Gowen,  H.  W.,  Halifax,  N.  C 966 

Cigars  (par.  187): 

Ci^  Makers'  International  Union  of  America,  Chicago,  111 S3:} 

Cigar  Makers'  Local  Union  No.  469,  Bakersfield,  Cal W) 

Cigar  Makers'  Unions  Nos.  14,  15,  217,  227,  and  383,  Chicago,  lU S33 

Ciear  Makers' Union  No.  253,  Oakland,  Cal 8» 

Conn,  Beny,  Chicago,  111 ffl 

Jordan,  C.  E.,  et  al.,  Baker,  Oreg ^ 

Standcumbe,  Wm.,  Boston,  Mass 63s 

Zimmer,  Jacob,  Bakersfield,  Cal MO 

Citrate  of  lime  (par.  42);  Charles  Pfizer  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y «B 

Citron  (par.  226);  E.  G.  Lyons  A  Rass  &  Co «2 

Clocks  (par.  163): 

Ansonia  Clock  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y MJ 

New  Haven  Clock  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn 9^ 

Cloth.    (See  imder  Linen;  Tracing;  Wire.) 

Clothing  (par.  300): 

Cloak,  Suit  &  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  Yorir 1^1 

Cloak,  Suit  &  Skirt  Manu&cturers'  Protective  Association,  New  Ycnrk,  N.  Y.  1^'' 

Cloth  Examiners  &  Spongers'  Union  of  Greater  New  York I^' 

National  Association  of  Clothiers,  New  York,  N.  Y 1^' 

National  Cloak,  Suit  &  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1281 

Coal  tar: 

Colors  (par.  24);  Schoellkopf,  Hartford  &  Hanna  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y ^ 

Dyes  (par.  21);  Shaw,  Robert  Alfred 50 

Products  (pars.  21,  22,  and  24>— 

Benzol  Products  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y ^ 

Siegle,  G.,ACo.,  Rosenbank,  N.Y ^ 

Cocoa.    (See  Chocolate  and  cocoa^ 

Cold-rolled  steel  (par.  Ill);  Aug.  Forenelius  et  al.,  Athenia,  N.J 311 

Coach  laces  (par.  368) ;  Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 1^ 

Cod  oil  (par.  566);  Harvey  A  Outerbridge,  New  York,  N.  Y 1^ 

Collars  and  cuffs  (par.  286);  Pine,  J.  K.  P.,  et  al.,  Troy,  N.  Y ^^^ 

Colors.    (S'e«  under  Dry;  Earth.) 

Combed  silk  (par.  319) ;  American  Silk  Spinning  Co. ,  New  York,  N .  Y l^J- 

Combs,  horn.    (See  Horn  combs.) 

Condensed  milk  (par.  551): 

BOTden  Condensed  Milk  Co 1^1 

Colorado  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Denver,  Colo ^^ 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich ^^ 

Mohawk  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y l'^^ 

Monson,  T.  L.,  FortLupton,  Colo ^^ 

Wisconsin  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Burlington,  Wis ^^* 

Containers,  tea.    (See  Tea  containers.) 

Copper  clippings  (par.  469) ;  Edward  M.  Cleary,  Washington,  D.  C ^^ 

Cork  bark  (par.  348);  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  Baltimoro,  Md ^' 

Corrosive  suDlimate.    (^ee  Calomel.) 

Corset  clasps^  steel,  etc.  (par.  116);  de  Grandmont,  £.,  New  York,  N.  Y ^ 

Cotton  bandmgs,  beltings,  etc.  (par.  267):  ^ 

Adamson.  J.  Arthiur,  Philadelphia,  ra **2 

Dick  R.  &  J.  (Ltd.),  Passaic,  N.  J J}* 

Pwter,  Joseph  L.,  Co.  (Inc.).  New  York,  N.  Y "^ 

Cotton,  bleached.    (See  Bleached  cotton.) 

Cotton  cloths  (par.  257-259}:  ^ 

AmoskeagManu&cturmg  Co.,  Boston,  Mass ;^ 

Consolidated  Cotton  Duck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md JJli 

de  Grandmont,  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y ^^ 
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Cotton  clothB--Contmued. 

Famon,  J.  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1070 

Glenaide  Woolen  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y ^ 1074 

Sachs,!.  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1074 

Cotton  bedspreads  (par.  269);  Monadnock  Mills,  Claremont,  N.  H 1151 

Cotton  gloves  (par.  265): 

Fabric  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1131 

Friedlander  Brady  Knitting  Mills,  Chicago,  111 1126 

Cotton  goods  (general): 

Home  Maiket  Club,  Boston,  Mass 1163 

Mule  Spinners'  Union,  New  Bedford,  Mass 1169 

National  Association  of  Cotton  Manumcturere,  Boston,  Mass 1158 

Terrell,  J.  0.,  San  Antonio,  Tex 1159 

United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  New  Bedford,  Mass 1169 

Wellington,  Sears  &  Co..  Boston.  Mass 1167 

Cotton  handkerchief,  etc.  (par.  260): 

Acheson  Harden  Co„  New  York,  N.  Y 1101 

Herman,  Aukam  A  Co 1093 

Cotton  knit  goods  (par.  266): 

Hanes,  P.  H.,  Knitting  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 1135 

Knit  Underwear  Maniitacturers'  Association 1133 

Cotton  manufactures  (par.  271): 

Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 1154 

International  Braid  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1 1157 

Cottonseed  oil  (par.  566);  Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association,  Paris, 

Tex 1849 

Cotton  yams  (par.  225): 

American  Cotton  Manu^turers'  Association 1030 

Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass 997 

Bristol  Manufacturing  Co..  New  Bedford,  Mass 1004 

Butler,  Wm.  M.,  Boston,  Mass 1022 

Cotton  Manu&u:turers'  Association  of  Georgia,  Columbus,  Gra 1055 

Dartmouth  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass 1004 

GreeneACo.,  New  York,  N.Y 1014 

Holmes  Maniifacturing  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass 1002 

Home  Market  Club,  Boston,  Mass 1012 

Independent  Manufacturers  of  New  England  States,  Fall  River,  Mass. . . .  1045 

Lily  MiU  &  Power  Co^  Shelby,  N.  C 1003 

New  England  Cotton  Yam  Co 1043 

North  Carolina  Manufacturers'  Association 1041 

Parker,  Lewis  W.,  Greenville,  S.  C 1015 

Countervailing  duty  (par.  330);  Tidewater  Paper  Mills  Co.  of  New  York 1419 

Cream  of  tartar  (par.  9);  Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 35 

Cream  separators  (par.  450): 

De  Laval  Separator  Co^  New  York,  N.  Y 1777,1780 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 1780 

Creosote  oil  (par.  23): 

Britton  <k  Gray,  Washington,  D.  C "  64 

Eppinger  &  Russell  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 52 

Galveston  Creoeoting  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex 65 

Gulfport  Creosoting  Co.,  Gulfport,  Miss 55 

Kettle  River  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 66 

Missouri  Pacific  Ry.  Co , 52 

Munro,  Robert  A.  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 68 

National  Lumber  &  Creoeoting  Co.,  Texarkana,  Ark 69 

St.  Helens  Creosoting  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C 57 

Cr§pe  paper  (par.  331) ;  George  Boigfeldt  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1420 

Crude  amber  (par.  37): 

Ehrlich<&  Kopp,  Boston,  Mass 94 

Kaufmann  Bros.  &  Bondy,  New  York,  N.  Y 95 

RinaldBros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 96 

Cmde  artificial  abrasives  (par.  351):  Herman  Behr  A  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York, 

N.Y 1561 

Crude  paper  stock,  etc.  (par.  571) ;  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton,  New  York,  N.Y.  1863 

Customs  administration: 

Alcaide,  A.  S.,  Boston,  Mass 2284 

AUen,Ethan,  New  York,  N.Y 2270 
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GustomB  adminifitration — Continued. 

American  Association  of  Flint  and  Lime  Glass  Manufacturers  (Inc.)*  Pitte- 

burgh,  Pa 2Ufl 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  (Inc.),  Paris,  France 2I4h 

American  Protective  Tariff  League,  New  York,  N .  Y 22'*  > 

Berriman,  Edward  C,  Tampa,  Fla 22^\ 

Beye,  Cudworth,  Washington,  D.  C 220' 

Black,  Morris  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 227i 

Boston  (Mass.^  Chamber  of  (Commerce 2\*i* 

Burgess,  Wilham,  Trenton,  N.J 21^ 

Cheney  Bros.,  South  Manchester,  Conn 2U^2 

Churchill  &  Marlow,  New  York,  N.  Y 2i4^ 

Cigar  Manufacturers'  Board  of  Trade,  Tampa,  Fla 22t.l 

City  Button  Works,  New  York,  N.  Y 22S: 

Claflin,  H.  B.,  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 214V 

Customs  Brokers  and  Clerks'  Association  (Inc.)  of  the  Port  of  New  York...  214^ 

DeGrandmont  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y 214.1 

Dodge  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 22^ 

Downing,  Thomas  H.,  etal.,  New  York,  N.  Y 22t^ 

Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers'  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y 222'« 

Eames,  John  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  et  al 214* 

Evans,  Thomas,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 2U: 

G«ieral  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 21»i 

Gibson,  William  J . ,  New  York,  N.  Y 2 r • 

Hamlin,  Charles  S.,  Boston,  Mass 217 

Havens,  Munson,  Cleveland,  Ohio 21"^ 

Hayden,  Warren  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 217^ 

Hess  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2->* 

Higginson,  Jclm  Hediey 21*4 

Howard,  Henry,  Boston,  Mass 'UTi 

Hull  &  Reeve,  Washington,  D.  C 22*J 

Italian  Chamber  of  CJommerce,  New  York,  N.  Y 2K^7 

Jones,  Jerome,  Boston,  Mass 21»> 

KuiiEler,  John,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 21^: 

Lazarus  &  Roeenfeld,  New  York,  N.  Y 2l»*' 

Lowry,  James  Stuart,  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 21nT 

Lowry,  Stephen,  New  York,  N.  Y 214^ 

McKibben,  James  A.,  Boston,  Mass 21'  * 

Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  Stat^,  Boston,  Mas ..  22' I 

Marshall,  Cloyd ,  New  York,  N.  Y 2'>:. 

Mason,  J.  F.,  New  York,  N.  Y 22>1 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers*  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  New  York. .  22\2 

Manufacturers'  and  Wholesale  Merchants'  Board,  Cleveland,  Ohio 21  :• 

Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 2J^ 

Mitchell,  George  F. ,  Washington,  D.  C 22M 

Morgan,  James  L. ,  New  York,  N.  Y 2' ^  ♦ 

Mullen,  William  D.,  O).,  Wilmington,  Del 22M 

National  Association  of  Tanners 22H6.  2l*^'' 

National  Cloak,  Suit,  and  .Skirt  Manufacturers'  Association,  Cleveland. 

Ohio 227 

Pierce,  S.  S.,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 22»>: 

Portland  Seed  Co. ,  Portland,  Or€^ 

Porto  Rico  Sugar  (jrrowers'  Association,  Boston,  Maas 

Scardefield,  Frank  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  et  al 

Seligmann,  Arlhi  r.  New  York,  N.  Y 22-" 

Selz,  J.  Harry,  Chicago,  111 .^<- 

Sharretts,  Thaddeus  §.,  New  York,  N.  Y 21". 

Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Illinois,  Ohicag«>,  III — -v . 

Smith,  A.  R.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Sokui,  Luigi,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Stone,  N.  L,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Talcott,  Hon.  Chas.  A.,  of  New  York 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Board  of  Trade 

United  States  Potters*  Association,  Trenton,  N .  J 2^4 

Vanlngen,  E.  H.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y ~'»r 

Wakeman,  Wilbur  F.,  New  York,  N.  Y ^ 

Wireless  Specialty  Apparatus  Co.,  New  York,  N .  Y 


■v 


221'' 
-V  -" 


>» ' 
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Currants  (par.  223):  Page. 

**  Atlantis,"  New  York,  N.  Y 939 

Nicholson,  Soterios,  Washington,  D.  C 942 

Curtains.     {See  Nottingham  lace  curtains.) 

Cutlery  (par.  130);  Geneva  Cutlerv  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y 426 

Cutlery,  pocket.     (See  Pocket  cutlery;  Table  cutlery.) 

<^it  tacks,  etc.  (par.  558): 

Grand  Crossme  Tack  Co 1867 

Standard  Steel  Co. ,  Birmingham,  Ala 1858 

Damask,  table.     (See  Table  damask.) 

Decalcomanias  (par.  333): 

Gaertner,  Rudolph,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  et  al.  1454, 1460 

Troeger  6c  Bucking,  New  York^  N.  Y 1461 

Detectors,  time.     (5cc  Time  detectors.) 

Dextrine  (par.  37);  Thomas  Leyland  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass , .  100 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  (par.  367): 

American  Gem  &  Pearl  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1613 

Bennet  &  Cooley,  New  York,  N.  Y 1610 

Diamond  Trade  Tariff  League 1615 

Nissen,  Ludwig,  New  .York,  N.  Y 1611 

Omaha  Jewelers '  Club,  Omaha,  etc.,  Nebr 1619 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .* 1619 

Dog  biscuits  (par.  425) ;  Spratt's  Patent  (America)  (Ltd.) 1746 

Dolls,  etc.  (par.  350);  Albert  T.  Scharps,  New  York,  N.  Y 1551 

Dry  colors  (pars.  6  and  55): 

Somers,  Arthur  I.,  New  York,  N.  Y 26 

Western  Dry  Color  Co.,  Chicago,  111 145 

Dyeing  and  tanning  extracts  (pars.  31  and  626);  W.  W.  Skiddy,  Stamford, 
Conn 88,1887,1888 

Dyed  umbrella  cloth  (par.  326) : 

Dundee  Textile  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J 1376 

Mtiller,  Otto,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1382 

Earth  colore,  etc.  (par.  56);  J.  W.  Coulston  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 146 

Ecclesiastical  goods  (par.  578) ;  W.  J.  Feeley,  Providence,  R.I 1873 

Eggs,  etc.  (par.  208);  John  Layton  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 924 

Eggs  and  aloumen  (para.  4  and  208);  John  Layton  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 25 

E^tic  goring,  etc.  (par.  267): 

Glendale  Elastic  Fabrics  Co.,  Easthampton,  Mass 1130 

Leolastic,  Bayonne,  N.J 1137 

Electric-lighting  carbons  (par.  84): 

National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 257 

Reisin^er,  Hugo,  New  York,  N.  Y 259 

Embroidenes  and  embroidered  laces  (par.  368) : 

Association  of  American  Embroidery  &  Lace  Manufacturera  (Inc.) 1628 

Association  of  Manufacturera  of  Laces  and  Embroideries,  etc 1621 

Barbe,  Alfred  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1627 

Jamieson,  Alexander,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1627 

Kureheet,  A.  H 1628 

Embroideries,  laces,  etc.  (par.  287): 

Association  of  American  Embroidery  &  Lace  Manufacturera  (Inc.),  New 

York,  N .  Y 1192 

Association  of  Manufacturera  of  Laces  and  Embroideries,  etc 1196 

deGrandmont,  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1201 

Emery  grains  (par.  351): 

New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1563 

Williams,  Howard  Hunter 1562 

Essential  oils  (par.  47) : 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 125 

Perfumery,  Soap  and  Extract  Makera'  Association  of  Chicago 124 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  et  al.,  Washington,  D.  C 129 

Rockhill  &  Victor,  New  York,  N .  Y 126 

Exports  reimported  (par.  412): 

David  B.  Edmund,  New  York,  N.  Y 1734 

Eimer  &  Amend,  New  York,  N.  Y 1735 

Extracts,  dyeing  and  tanning.    (See  Dyeing  and  tanning.) 

Eyes.    (See  Hooks  and  eyes.) 

Fabrics,  jute.    (See  Plain  woven  jute  fabrics.) 
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Feathers,  etc.  (par.  357): 

Arbib,  E.  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  etal 15S1 

Benneche,  Edward,  &  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1586 

Board  of  Game  CoinmiBeionerB  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa 1585 

Griscom,  Ludlow,  New  York,  N.  Y 1587 

Hoehn&Dieth,  NewYork,  N.  Y 1586 

Oldys,  Henry,  Silver  Spring,  Md 1587 

Wall,  Peter,  &  Sons,  Feather  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1580 

Felt  (par.  297);  Stroock  Felt  Mills,  Newbiugh,  N.  Y 12W 

Ferromanganese  (par.  104): 

Allen,  Edgar,  American  Manganese  Steel  Co.  et  al 299 

Leavitt,  C.  W.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 30) 

Maryland  Steel  Co..  Snarrows  Point,  Md 297 

Shimer  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Philadelphia,  Pa 302 

Southern  Wheel  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala 301 

Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J 2« 

Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.Va 297 

Files  (par.  133): 

Murcott  <&  Campbell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 432 

Nicholson  File  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1 427 

Films,  photographic.    (See  Photo^phic  films.) 

Finished  granite  (par.  101);  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association,  Quincy,  Mass.  292 

Fish.    (See  Fresh  fish.) 

Fishhooks  and  .tackles  (par.  138) ;  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. .  441 

Flax  (par.  293);  Neilson  &  Crossley,  New  York,  N.  Y 1207 

Flax.    (See  Tow  of  flax.) 

Flax  and  hemp  (pars.  272-275);  Barbour,  J.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C 1175 

Flax  straw  (par.  492);  Union  Fiber  Co.,  Winona,  Minn 1799 

Floor  oil  cloth,  linoleum,  etc.  (par.  286);  Farr  &  Bailey  Manufacturing  Co. 

etal.,  Camden,  N.  J 1157 

Fluorspeur  (par.  78);  Marion  Mineral  Co.  etal 218 

Formic  acia  (par.  1): 

Klipstein,  A.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 13 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 12 

Fresh  fidi  (par.  490);  Home  Market  Club,  Boston,  Mass 17^ 

Furs  (par.  358}: 

Associated  Fur  Manufacturers  (Inc.)  of  New  York 1593 

Fur  Merchants'  Credit  Association,  NewYork,  N.  Y 1591 

Gordon  &  Ferguson  et  al.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 1589 

UUmann ,  Joseph ,  New  York,  N .  Y 1598 

General  discussion  of  schedules: 

Ballou,  Sidney,  Waahington,  D.  C S24 

Bergman  Knitting  Mills,  Germantown,  Pa 1329 

Block,  Herman  W.,  New  York,  N.Y 1339 

Boyd  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 8)6 

CatoirSUkCo^  New  York,  N.Y 13?7 

Forstmann  &  Uufhnan  Co.  et  al 132T 

Leonard,  Wm.  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1323 

LiUie,  S.  Morris,  Philadelphia,  Pa 80 

Manufacturing  (Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States,  Boston,  Mass...  1^7 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  New  York,  N .  Y 1331 

Ogden  State  Bank,  Ogden,  Utah 1332 

Passavant&Co.,  NewYork,  N.Y 1390 

PostA  Sheldon  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y 13» 

Reiling&Schoen,  NewYork,  N.Y IS* 

Robinson,  Albert  G.,  Waahington,  D.  C 997 

Rosengarten  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 1324 

Steams,  John  W.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1SS9 

Talbot  Mills,  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  et  al 1319 

Van  Inger,  E.  H.,  Co 1» 

Wesserunsett  Worsted  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1332 

Whittall,  M.  J.,  Worcester,  Mass 133S 

Glass  buttons  (par.  347);  Edward  P.  Stahel  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1540 

Glass,  silvered.    (See  Silvered  glass  J 

Gloves,    (^ee  under  Cotton;  Knit;  Leather.) 

Glove  leathers  (par.  369);  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 1«34 

Glucose  (par.  180);  Robert  H.  Hyman,  WestHoboken,  N.J S3 
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Glue,  etc.  (par.  35):  Pa«a 

American  Agncultural  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 90 

Cooper's,  Peter,  Glue  Factory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 93 

Delany&Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 93 

Dick,  Joseph,  New  York,  N.Y 85,91 

National  Association  of  Glue  <&  Gelatin  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  88 

National  Glue  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 93 

Gold  leaf  (par.  150): 

Schultz'sMichael,  Sons,  New  York,  N.Y 473 

United  States  Gold-Leal  Manufacturers'  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y 474 

Goring,  elastic.    (See  Elastic  goring.) 

Granite,  finished.    (See  Finifified  grsuiite.) 

Greenhouse  plants  and  nursery  stock  (pars.  215  and  216): 

McHutchison  A  Co.,  New  York,  N .  Y 933 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Horticulturists 932 

Grit,  shot,  and  sand  (par.  114): 

Globe  Steel  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 319 

Harrison  Supply  Co. ,  Boston,  Mass 320, 322 

Pittsburgh  (>ushed  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 318 

Gutta-percha  (par.  378);  Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1661 

Gypsum  (par.  76);  United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  Chicago,  111 217 

Haircloth  (par.  363) ;  American  Haircloth  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  1 1602 

Hair  of  the  alpaca  (par.  314);  National  Asacxdation  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass 1295 

Hair,  human.    (See  Human  hair.) 

Handkerchiefs.    (S'm  under  Cottons;  Linen  handkerchiefs.) 

Handkerchief  linen  (par.  292);  Acheson  EEarden  Co.,  Passaic,  N.J 1203 

Harness,  saddlery,  etc.  (par.  376);  Edwin  E.  Armstrong  et  al.,  Detroit,  Mich. .  1651 

Ebitbands  (par.  324);  Pass-Kremer  Hatband  Manufocturing  Co.  (Inc.),  Pater- 
son,  N.  J 1369 

Hats  (par.  364): 

BUI  &  Caldwell,  New  York,  N.  Y 1609 

United  Hatters  of  North  America 1604 

Hats,  straw.    (See  Straw  hats,  etc.) 

Heddles,  wire.    (See  Wire  heddles.) 

Hemp.    (See  Flax.) 

Hollands  (pars.  259-270);  Minetto-Meriden  Co..  Minetto,  N.  Y 1085 

Hooks  ana  eyes  (par.  153);  American  Pin  Co..  Waterbury,  Conn 477 

Hopa,  etc.  (pars.  216  and  216): 

Hamilton,  Francis  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y 926 

Livesley,  T.  A.,  Salem, Oreg 1721 

Horn  buttons  (par.  347);  Edward  P.  Stahel  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1543 

Horn  combs  (par.  378) ;  Jacob  W.  Walton  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1663 

Hosiery  (pars.  264,  265,  and  300): 

Blown,  C.  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1112 

Cooper,  Weels  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich 1266 

SmUh,  F.  H.  C 1116 

Sulloway  Mills,  Franklin,  N.  H 1267 

Human  hair  (par.  361) ;  Associated  Importers  &  Manufacturers  of  Human  Hair.  1600 

Implements,  agricultural.    (See  Agricultural  implements.) 

Incandescent  mmps  (par.  97);  Laco-Philips  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 290 

Income  tax ' 

Allen,  Frederick  L. ,  New  York,  N.  Y 1979 

American  Life  Convention 1961 

Anerican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 2106 

American  Warehousemen's  Association  (Inc.),  Pittsburgh,  Pa 2040 

Armstrong  &  Lewis,  Phoenix,  Ariz 2046 

Bank  of  New  York,  New  York,  N .  Y 2045 

Beck  Investment  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg 2140 

Blackburn,  T.W 1961 

Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City,  Mo...«. 2105 

Boisat,  E.  K.,  Chicago,  111 T. .  2104 

Block,  Leon,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2049 

Bryan,  Geoige,  Richmond,  Va 2132 

Bullock,  Prof.  Charles  J 2085 

Caldwell,  Maaslich  &  Reed,  New  York,  N.  Y 2006 

Carter,  Ledyard  &  Milbum,  New  York,  N.  Y 2051 

Carswell,  J.  Frank,  Augusta,  Ga 2049 
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Income  tax — Continued.  P«e^ 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bayonne,  N.  J 20ii0 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 20ft4 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C . .  2001 

Claflin,  John,  New  York,  N.  Y 2004 

Clark,  J.  T.,  New  York,  N.  Y 2078 

Cries,  Charles  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 204<) 

Daniel,  Walter  Travers,  New  York,  N.  Y 2040 

Day,  W.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1971 

Downs,  Murray,  New  York,  N.  Y 1979 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  N.  Y. .  1971 

Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 2018 

Federal    Legislative    Committee  American  Bankers*   Aasociation,   New 

York,  N.  Y 209o 

First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  111 2104 

Freund,  Ernst,  Chicago,  111 2027 

Oirard  Trust  Co . ,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2048 

Goodwin,  Elliot  H.,Washmgton,D.C 2001 

Oram,  Jesse  P.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1979 

Griggs,  H.  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y 2(H5 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 201?» 

Hall,  Clayton  C,  Baltimore,  Md 2089 

Hegeman,  John  R-,  New  York,  N.  Y 2090 

Hemphill,  Alexander  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y 2018 

Hines,  Walker  D.,  Washington,  D.  C 2058 

Holcomb,  A.  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y 2106 

Hutchins,  James  C,  Chicago,  111 2104 

Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bankj  Chicago,  111 2104 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y 2006 

Jemison  Real  Estate  &  Insurance  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala 2043 

Kinsley,  Darwm  P.,  New  York,  N.Y 1993 

Lewis,  Charles  E.,  Boston,  Mass ld>9 

Lewis,  Ernest  W.,  Phoenix,  Ariz 3M6 

Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Boston,  Mass 1^39 

Mathewson,  Douglas,  New  York,  N .  Y 3053 

Metrox)olitan  life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 2090 

Missouri  State  League  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  St.  Louia,  Mo. .  2019 

Morawetz ,  Victor,  N ew  York,  N.Y 2aK 

Morris,  EffinghamB.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2043 

Mutual  life  insurance  Co.  of  New  York  (N.  Y^ 15^^ 

New  York  life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 19W 

O'Brien,  Morgan  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y 2090 

Paton,  Thomas  B.,  New  York,  N.Y 2005 

Pratt,  Serono  S . ,  New  York ,  N .  Y 2004 

Sanders,  Orr  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C 21i5 

Steiner,  B.,  Birmingham,  Ala 1965 

Stevens,  Harold  C,  Bayonne,  N.J 2000 

Thresher,  R.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 2105 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 201& 

United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 2015 

University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  Chicago,  111 2027 

Virginia  Bankers'  Association,  Richmond,  Va 213f 

Watson,  Archibald  R.,  New  York,  N.  Y 20W 

Woods,  Lawrence  C,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 21X5 

Indigo  and  hydron  blue  (par.  518);  Cassella  Color  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y !»»» 

Iron  and  steel  rails  (par.  591): 

United  States  Rail  Co . ,  Cumberland ,  Md 1 SS3 

West  Vimnia  Rail  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va lii^l 

Iron  and  steel  wheels  and  wheel  tires  (par.  144);  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.,  At- 
lanta, Ga 446, 44> 

Ivory  tusks  (par.  379): 

Arnold,  Cheney  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1«7J 

Cable-Nelson  Piano  Co.,  Chicago,  lU 1ft?* 

Howard,  R.S.  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y If^i 

Piano  &  Oigan  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  et  al l€6f# 

Poole  Piano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass IWm 

Smyth,  Ellison  A.,  Greenville,  S.  C 16^1 

Sylvester  Tower  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1^^ 

Wood  &  Brooks  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1675 
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Jewels  for  scientific  instruments  (par.  163);  Eastern  Specialty  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa 544 

Jute  Yams  (pars.  276  and  288): 

Allentown  Spinning  Co.  et  al 1776 

Bennett,  Claude  N.,  Washington,  D.  C 1211 

Kaolin.    {See  China  clay  or  kaolin.) 

Knit  gloves,  etc.  (par.  300);  Friedlander,  M.,  Knitting  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis...  1268 

Knit  goods  (par.  297): 

Clow,  Wm.  &  Son  (Inc.),  Laconia,  N.  H 1262 

RadcliffeBros.,  Shelton,  Conn 1261 

Winstead  Hosiery  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn 1261 

Knit  goods,  cotton.    {See  Cotton  knit  goods.) 

Knitted  wearine  apparel  (par.  300): 

Cleveland  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 1285 

Lowenthal,  Max  &  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1291 

Laces.    {See  Coach  laces;  Embroideries.) 

Lamps,  incandescent.     {See  Incandescent  lamps.) 

Latch  needles  (par.  137);  Franklin  Needle  Co.,  Franklin,  N.  H 439 

Lead  pencils  (pars.  388,  389): 

Berolzheimer,  PhiUp,  New  York,  N.  Y 1687 

Best,  Richard,  New  York,  N.  Y 1683 

Dixon  Pencil  Co 1696 

Eagle  Pencil  Co. ,  New  York,  N.  Y 1699 

Faber,  A.  W.,  Newark^  N.J 1699 

Hardtmuth,  L.  <Se  C,  Budweis,  Austria 1687 

Houston  &  Liggett,  Lewisburg  and  Columbia,  Tenn 1692 

National  PencU  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1685 

Pencil  Exchange 1689 

Lead-producing  ores  (par.  154): 

Eureka  Hill  Mining  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 497, 507 

McCarthy,  Jas.  F.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah 494 

Northwest  Bureau  of  Mines,  Spokane,  Wash 503 

Rozier,  E.  A.,  Fannington,  Mo 502 

Vogelstein,  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y 495 

Leather  (par.  534): 

Mount  Union  Tanning  &  Extract  Co. ,  Mount  Union,  Pa 1822 

National  Association  of  Tanners,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1823 

Weisse,  Charles  H 1825 

Leather  gloves  (pars.  371-374) : 

Adler,  Jacob,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1650 

Hutchens  &  Potter,  Johnstown,  N.  Y 1644 

Ireland,  James  S 1639 

LittauerBros.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1648 

Scribner,  Edwin  D.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  et  al 1638 

Lemons  (par.  225) : 

California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 959 

Citnis  Protective  League  of  California 956 

Davies,  Auerbach  &  Cornell,  New  York 950 

New  York  Fruit  Exchange  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y 955 

Osborne,  Harrison,  New  York,  N.  Y 952 

Lemons  and  oranges  (par.  225);  De  Luccia  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  et  al 961 

Libraries,  books  for.     {See  Books  for  libraries.) 

Licorice  root  (par.  40) ;  Taylor  Bros. ,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 102 

Lime  (par.  75): 

McMillin,  John  S 211 

Maney,  J.  J.,  Seattle,  Wash 213 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co.,  Rockland,  Me 216 

Lime,  citrate  of.    {See  Citrate  of  lime.) 

Lime  detectors  (par.  163);  Newman  Clock  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  et  al 546 

Linen  cloth  (par.  292);  Acheson  Harden  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1203 

Linen  handkerchiefs  (par.  291): 

Keiser,  James  R.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y 1212 

Hermann,  Aukam  <fe  Co 1213 

Linen,  handkerchief.    {See  Handkerchief  linen.) 

Linoleum.    {See  Floor  oilcloth,  etc.) 

Linseed,  etc.  (par.  217);  Linseed  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y 934 
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Linseed  oil  (par.  46): 

Davis,  H.  B.,  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 115 

Johnson,  Oliver  <fe  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1 11^ 

Moore,  Benjamine  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 114 

Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia,  Pft. .  117 

LithoCTaphic  prints,  etc.  (par.  333): 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 1447 

Button,  E.  P.,  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1444 

International  Sign  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 1451 

United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1446 

Lithographs  (par.  333): 

Clarke  &  Courts,  Galveston,  Tex. 1439 

International  Protective  Association  of  Lithographic  Prefls  Feeders,  United 

States  and  Canada,  New  York,  N.  Y 1441 

McLoughlinBros.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1434 

Meyercord,  Geo.  R.,  et  al 1433 

Teich,  Curt  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  Ill.,etal 1438 

Lithopone  (par.  62) : 

Beckton  Chemical  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa 163, 168 

Krebs  Pigment  &  Chemical  Co.,  Newport,  Del 166 

Live  animals  (pars.  188,  190,  and  191): 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Live  Stock  Exchange 84S 

United  Master  Butchers'  Association  of  America,  Boston,  Mass SiS 

Lumber  and  shingles  {psi.  649): 

Pacific  Coast  Shippers'  Association 1912 

Red  Cedar  Shingle  Manu&cturers  Association,  Seattle,  Wash 1906 

Shepard  &  Morse  Lumber  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 1913 

SkiUings,  Whitneys  &  Barnes  Lumber  Co.,  Ogdensbuig,  N.  Y 1914 

Tacoma  &  Eastern  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Warn 1911 

West  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  (Inc.),  Tacoma,  Wadi. ..  1905 

Lumber,  Cedar.    (See  Cedar  lumber.) 

Machinery,  textile.    (See  Textile  machinery.) 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of.    (See  Sulphate  of  magnesia.) 

Mannit  (par.  18) : 

Boencke-Runyon,  New  York,  N.  Y 44 

Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal ^ 

Manufactures  of  paper  (par.  340);  Fiands  E.  Hamilton,  New  York,  N.  Y 14^7 

Manufactures  of  vegetable  ivory  (par.  379): 

German-American  Button  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y leSi 

Snyder  &  Wheeler,  New  York,  N.  Y Ift^l 

Matches  (par.  365);  Salvation  Match  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y IV^ 

Mattings  and  rugs  (pars.  281  and  282);  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 11T~ 

Meats  (par.  548): 

American  National  Live  Stock  Association 1831 

Com  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association,  Des  Moines,  Iowa IS27 

East  Buffalo  Live  Stock  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1«28 

Montana  Stock  Growers'  Association IS26 

Medals  (par.  549);  Benno  Loewy,  New  York,  N.  Y 1835 

Men's  belt  buckles,  etc.  (par.  153);  Alma  Manufacturing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. .  493 

Metal  leaf  (par.  148^;  Leo  Uhlfelder  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 467 

Metal  thread  (par.  152);  Sutro  Bros.  Braid  Co.,  New  York,  N,  Y 47« 

Mica  (par.  79): 

Asbeville  Mica  Co 2£ 

Chicago  Mica  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  etal 233 

StorrsMicaCo.,Owego,  N.  Y 231 

Tar  Heel  Mica  Co 2£ 

Watson  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass 2Sr» 

Milk,  condensed.    (See  Condensed  milk.) 

Mineral  water  (par.  254);  Apollinaris  Agency  Co.,  New  York,  N,  Y 993 

Monazite  sand,  etc.  (par.  156): 

National  Association  of  Gas  Mantle  Manufacturers,  Philadelplua,  F^ 5tf 

White,  A.  P.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 539 

Mohair,  etc.  (pars.  314-318): 

Brown,  Wm.,  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Salem,  Ohio 1296 

Edw&rds  Coimty  Ai^ra  Goat  Association IS97, 12K 

Goat  Raisers  of  the  United  States 1310 

Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Co . ,  Boston,  Maas 1301 
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Mohair,  etc. — Oontinued.  Pace, 

Ozark  Mills,  Grastonia,  N.  C,  et  al 1302 

Salt's  Textile  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Bridgeport,  Conn 1304 

Sanford  Mills  et  al.,  Sanford,  Me 1309 

Southwest  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers'  Association 1297 

Needles,  latch.    (See  Latch  needles.)  v 

Nottingham  Lace  curtains  (par.  270);  North  American  Lace  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pj^ 1153 

Nut  oil  (par.  46);  CorliMVi^onV*  Co". ,"  New  York,  N.  Y. ... ... !!!!!]!!!!!!!  113 

NutB(par.  231);  C.  F.  Simonin's  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa 964 

Oats  and  oat  products  (par.  196) : 

Beck  Cereal  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 852 

Buffalo  Cereal  Co.,  et  al.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 849 

Como  Mills  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 850. 

Hannon,  L.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C 856 

Hecker  Cereal  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 865 

National  Oats  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 860 

Smith,  Lichty  &  Hillman  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 854 

Ocher  (jwur.  56) : 

Hiwasse  Chemical  &  Color  Mines  (Inc.),  Hiwasse,  Va 148 

Me{)ham,  George  S.,  &  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  Mo 149 

National  Paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 164 

Neal,  James  H.,  Easton,  Pa 158 

Smith,  J.  Lee,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 147 

Westmoreland  Chemical  &  Color  Co. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa 158 

Williams,  C.  K.,  &  Co.,  Easton,  Pa 158 

Oil  cake  (par.  46);  Mann  Bros.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 118 

Oil  lemon  grass  (par.  47);  Haarmann  de  Laire-Schaefer  Co.,  Maywood,  N.J...  133 

Oil .    (See  Aniline ;  Castor ;  Cod ;  Cottonseed ;  Creosote ;  Essential ;  Linseed ;  Nut ; 
Olive.) 

Oilcloth.    (See  Floor  oilcloth.) 

Olive  oil  (par.  46);  Pompeian  Co.,  Genoa,  Italy 119 

Onions  (par.  213);  Horr-Wamer  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 928 

Oran^s.    (See  Lemons  and  oranges.) 

Oxalic  acid,  etc.  (par.  1);  American  Alkali  &  Acid  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa 19 

Paper  bags,  etc.  (par.  340): 

American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  New   York,  N.  Y 1500 

Clasp  Envelope  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  et  al 1498 

Paper.    (See  unaer  Crdpe;  Photographic;  Print;  Sheathing;  Surface  coated; 
Wall;  Writing.) 

Parchment  (par.  332): 

Hartford  City  Paper  Co.,  Hartford  Cit^,  Ind 1431 

Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Co.,  Passaic,  N.J 1433 

Pearl  buttons  (par.  347);  Vienna  Pearl  Co.  (Inc.),  Muscatine,  Iowa 1522 

Pencils,  lead.    (See  Lead  pencils.) 

Perfumery  (par.  49): 

Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  New  York, 

N.  Y 136 

Park  A'Tilford,  New  York,  N.Y 139 

Perfumery,  Soap,  and  Extract  Makers'  Association  of  Chicago 138 

Personal  effects  (par.  576);  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Boardof  Trade,  New 

York,  N.  Y 1868 

Personal  effects  of  travelers  (par.  644) ;  Ziegler,  Dr.  S .  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  1905 

Photographic  paper  (par.  332): 

AnscoCo.,  New  York,  N.Y 1430 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 1429 

Photoeelatin  printed  matter  (pars.  333  and  837) : 

Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 1453 

OampbellArtCo.,  New  York,  N.Y 1491 

Fairman  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 1352 

Illustrated  Postal  Card  A  Novelty  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 1487 

Meriden  Gravure  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn 1490 

Ulhnan  Novelty  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1489 

Wyanoak  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1488 

Photo^phic  films  (par.  390): 

Absco  Co.,  Bingnamton,  N.Y 1714 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 1707 

Gennert,  G.,  New  York,  N.Y 1700 
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Pig  iron,  etc.  (par.  104): 

Home  Market  Club,  Boston,  Mass 307 

Samuel,  Frank,  Philadelphia,  Pa 304 

Pig  lead,  etc.  (par.  155) ;  American  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Ptoducts,  New  York, 

N.  Y 50"^ 

Pile  fabrics .    (See  Plush . ) 

Plain  woven  jute  fabrics  (par.  288) ;  Claude  N.  Bennett 1202 

Plants,  ereenhouse,  etc.    {See  Greenhouse  plants,  etc^ 

Plate,  glass  (pars.  89-92);  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Co., Glassmere,  Pa.,  et  al 275 

Plush,  velvet,  and  pile  fabric  (par.  318);  E.  A.  Smith  Manufocturing  Co.,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C 1316 

Plushes  (par.  318);  Strook  Plush  Co 1311 

Plushes,  silk,  etc.    (See  Silk,  plushes,  etc.) 

•  Pneumatic-tire  fabrics,  etc.  (pars.  267 and  271);  Brighton  Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J. .  1144 

Pocket  cutlery  (par.  130): 

American  Pocketknife  Manufacturers'  Association,  Meriden,  Conn 4U7 

Cattaraugus  Cutlery  Co.,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y 411 

Post  cards.    (See  View  post  cards.) 

Potassium  cyanide  (par.  65): 

Huston,  H.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y 177 

Pittman,  Hon,.  Key,  et  al.,  Washington,  D.  C 176 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y ITS 

Potato  starch  (par.  239): 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Houlton,  Me 968 

Phair,  T.  H.,  Presque  Isle,  Me 970 

Pottery  (pars.  80-83): 

Burbank,  Douglass  <&  Co.,  Portland,  Me 253 

DobbsA  WeyCo.  (Inc.),  Atlanta,  Ga Hi 

Fisher,  Bruce  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 246 

Guernsey  Earthenware  Co.,  Cambridge,  Ohio 23.' 

Pitcaim,  Wm.  S.,  et  al 236 

Pitkin  &  Brooks,  Chicago,  111 243 

United  States  Potters*  Association 247 

Wyllie,  H.  R.,  Huntington,  W.  Va 244 

Press  cloth  (par.  430): 

Hauenstein  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 17S'2 

Houston  County  Oil  Mill  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Crockett,  Tex KM 

Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crurfiers*  Association I  * .-»! 

Oklahoma  Cotton  Seed  Crushers*  Association,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 17.>3 

Oil  Mill  Superintendents'  Association 1754 

Perkins,  J.  T.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  etal 1747 

Printing  paper  (par.  330  and  572): 

American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association 140* 

Marvin,  Thomas  O li^ 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co. ,  of  Woodland  Me . ,  et  al 13J«7 

Powder  bronze.    (See  Bronze  powder.) 

Precious  stones.    (See  Diamonds.) 

Rails,  steel.    (See  Iron  and  steel  rails.) 

Ramie  yams  (par.  293);  Superior  Thread  &  Yam  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 13V. 

Raw  wool  (par.  275): 

Collins,  Michael,  Lowell,  Mass 1224 

Hunneman,  Wm.  C,  Boston,  Mass 122^ 

Pitt,  Robert  M.,Montclair,  Colo liJl 

Rice  (par.  197): 

Dunlap  &  Crawford J^'^^ 

Rice  Association  of  America,  Crowley,  La ^ 

Southern  Rice  Growers*  Association,  Welsh,  La 855 

Rifles,  breech-loadiag.    (See  Breech-loading  rifles.) 

Roofing  tiles  (par.  73): 

Pichot,  Robert.  &  Co.,  Vancouver j  British  Columbia SOT. 

Tile  Layers  ana  Helpers'  International  Union,  Pittsburefa,  Pa :SM 

Rough  diamonds,  etc.  (par.  367) ;  Louis  Levy,  New  York,  Nl  Y IS^f 

Rugs.    (See  Mattings  and  rugs.) 

Rye  and  rye  flour  (par.  593);  Goeman  Grain  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 1S^4 

Saddlery.    (See  Harness.) 

Saffron  (par.  32);  Sherer-Gillette  Co.,  Chicago,  111 M 
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Salicylic  acid  (par.  1):  Pace. 

DodTO  &  Olcott  Co^New  York,  N.  Y 17 

Heydon  Chemical  Works,  Washington,  D.  C 14 

Lehn  &  Fink,  New  York,  N.  Y 16 

Merck  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 17 

Sardines,  American.    (See  American  sardines.) 

Sashes  (par.  105): 

Crittal  Casement  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 308 

International  Casement  Co.  (Inc.),  Jamestown,  N.  Y 309 

Sawed  boards,  etc.  (par.  171};  Hawes,  Willard  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 606 

Scissors  and  shears  (par.  130): 

Acme  Shear  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 420 

Berridge  Shear  Co.  et  al.,  Stums.  Mich 417 

Field,  Alfred,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 422 

National  Cutlery  Co 415 

Wiss,  J.,  &  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.J 413 

Seed  oils,  etc.  (par.  566);  Pacific  Oil  Mills,  Seattle,  Wash 1859 

Seeds  (par.  217);  Charles  Johnson,  Marietta,  Ohio 936 

Semiprecious  stones  (par.  100^;  Albert  Lorsch  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y..  291 

Sewing  and  embroidery  silk  (par.  321): 

Belding  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1364 

Holland  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1365 

Nonotuck  Silk  Co.,  Florence,  Mass 1365 

Richardson  Silk  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1361 

Rice,  A.  H.,  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 1364 

Sewing  Silk  &  Embroidery  Silk  Manufacturers,  New  York,  N.  Y 1362 

Sewing  machines  (par.  450);  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  Mass. . .  1788 

Shears.    (See  Scissors.) 

Sheathing  paper,  etc.  (par.  328);  Beaver  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1395 

Sheep.    {See  Cattle.) 

Shingles.    (See  Lumber.) 

Shoe  buttons  (par.  347);  Dieckerhoff,  Raffloer  &  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y 1541 

Shoe  laces  (par.  534);  American  Porpoise  Lace  Co.,  Newark,  N.J 1822 

Shoes.    (See  Boots  and  shoes.) 

Shot.    (See  Grit,  etc.) 

Silicate  of  soda  (par.  609);  Philadelphia  Quartz  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1885 

Silk,  combed.    (See  Combed  silk.) 

Silk  and  silk  goods  (pars.  3(19-^327);  Cheney  Bros.,  South  Manohester,  Conn 1353 

Silk  plushes  and  spun-silk  yams  (pars.  319-322);  Silk  Velvet  &  Plush  Manu- 

factiu^rs  of  United  States,  New  York,  N.  Y 1349 

Silk  velvets  and  plushes  (pars.  319,  320,  and  322);  Salts  Textile  Manufacturing 

Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 1340 

Silks,  sewing  and  embroidery.    (See  Sewing  and  embroidery  silks.) 

Silvered  glass  (par.  92): 

United  Mirror  Manufacturers,  Washington * 278 

Western  Mirror  Plate  Co.^  Cincinnati,  Ohio 280 

Skins,  chamois.    (See  Chamois  skins.) 

Snap  fasteners  (pars.  153  and  347);  Ball  &  Socket  Manufacturing  Co.,  West 
Cneshire,  Conn.,  et  al • 488, 1544 

Soaps  (par.  67): 

Brennan,  F.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C 180 

Morse  International  Agency,  New  York,  N.  Y 185 

Soap,  toilet .    (See  Toilet  soap . ) 

Spices  (par.  240): 

American  Spice  Trade  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y 971 

Clarke,  John,  <Se  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 977 

Durkee,  E.  R.,  &  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y 973 

Gibson,  William  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y 975 

McCormick  &  Co.  (inc.),  Baltimore,  Md 979 

McLaughlin,  Gormley,  jfcingCo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 984 

Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 987 

Sponges  (par.  69);  Leousi,  Clonney  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 189 

Spoof  thread  (par.  256): 

Clark  Thread  Co.,  Newark,  N.J 1062 

John  McGr^r  Co.,  South  Lincoln,  Me 1057 

W.  Warren  Thread  Works,  Westfield,  Mass 1058 
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Sprocket  chains  (par.  128);  Diamond  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind 404 

Stained  glass  (pars.  97- and  657): 

AmSgamated  Glassworkers'  International  Association  of  Americai  New 

York,  N.  Y 286,1938 

Decorative  Glassworkers'  Protective  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa ■  1937 

Goohhue,  Harry  Eldredge,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass •.  1937 

Hamilton,  F.  E.^  New  York,  N.  Y 194$ 

Hunt,  Henry,  Pittsbui]^,  Pa 194fi 

Locke  Decorative  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 281 

Milwaukee  Mirror  &  Art  Glass  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis 2^2 

Montague  Castle-London  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 281 

Mueller,  M.  A.,  Chicago,  111 1947 

National  Ornamental  Grlass  Manufacturers'  Association 282, 1933 

Rossbach  Art  Glass  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 2<5 

Smith,  Hairy  Knox,  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 2S\ 

Turner,  Hires,  Glass  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2S4 

Steam  pumps  (par.  169): 

Blake  &  Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works,  East  Cambridge,  Masn 562 

Jeansville  Iron  Works  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa 561 

Power  &  Mining  Machinery  €o.,  Cudahy,  Wis.,  et  al 5»V4 

Steel,  cold-rolled.    (See  Cold-rolled  steel.) 

Steel  engraved  plates  (par.  139);  British- American  Bank  Note  Co.,  New  York, 

N.  Y 443 

Steel  engraved  securities  (par.  337);  British-Amoican  Bank   Note  Co.,  of 

Ottawa,  Canada 14M 

Steel  ingots  (par.  112) : 

Columbia  Tool  Steel  Co.,  Chicago  Heights,  111 312 

Houghton  &  Richards,  Boston,  Mass 1^13 

Jones,  R.  M.,  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Boston,  Mass 315 

Steel  wool,  etc .  (par.  113) ;  American  Steel  Manufacturing  Co. ,  New  York,  N .  Y .  317 

Straw.    {See  Flax  straw.) 

Straw  hats  and  braids  (par.  343) : 

Braid  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America,  New  York,  N .  Y 1518 

Bringham-Hopkons  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 1509 

Bronston  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 15(* 

Phillipson,  Samuel,  Baltimore,  Md.,  etal 1510 

Straw  Groods  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y 1514 

Townsend  Grace  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 1510 

Strychnia,  etc.  (par.  618);  Powers- Weightman  Rosengarten  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa 18« 

Sugar.    (See  under  Beet;  Cane.) 

Sugar  sirup,  glucose,  etc.  (par.  180);  Kellogg,  H.,  A  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pfei...  83S 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,    (^ee  Ammonia,  sulphate  of.) 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  (par.  43) ;  General  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N .  Y 104 

Sulphide  of  soda  (par.  68) ;  Grasseli  Chemical  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio \S' 

Surtace-coated  papers  (par.  332): 

Dejonge,  Louis  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1421.1424 

Doty  &  Scrimgeaus 142? 

Springfield  Glazed  Paper  Co.,  Springfield,  Maas.,  et  i^l 1424 

Williamfl,  Chas.  W.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1425 

Surgical  instruments,  etc.  (pa^.  578);  George  P.  Pilling  A  Son  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  et  al WT2 

Sweater  and  knit  goods  (par.  297);  Sweater  &  Fancy  Knit  Goods  Manulactureis 

Association  of  New  York 12<2 

Table  cutlery  (par.  130) ;  American  Cutlery  Co. ,  et  al,  Chicago,  111 424 

Table  damask,  etc.  (par.  268): 

Brown  &  Gerry,  New  York,  N.Y 1147 

Rosemary  Manufacturing  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C 1144i 

Tackle,  fishing.    (See  Fish  hooks  and  tackle.) 

Tacks,  cut.    (See  Cut  tacks.) 

Tannic  acid  (var.  1.): 

Bredt,  F.,  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 18 

Zinsser  &  Co.,  Hastings  ui)on  Hudson,  N.  Y 19 

Tapestries,  etc.  (pars.  263,  314,  and  318);  Orinoka  Mills  et  al.  New  York, 
5.  Y 1110,1817 

Tapioca  flour  (par.  627);  Stein,  Hirsh  A  Co.  et  al,  New  York,  N.  Y 18» 

Tax,  income.    (See  Income  tax.) 
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Tea  (par.  629):  Face. 

Fdger,  J.  A.,  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 1900 

Haae,  Baruch  dc  Co.,  Loe  Angeles,  Cal 1897 

Mitchell,  George  F.,  Washington,  D.  C /. 1899 

Seeioan  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1898 

Tea  A  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y 1901 

Tea  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y 1900 

Twin  City  Coffee  Roasters'  Association,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. .  1899 

Wright  A  Graham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1897 

Tea  containers  (par.  629);  Struby-Estabrook  Mercantile  Co.,  Denver,  Colo 1902 

Textile  machinery  (par.  169): 

American  Cotton  Manufacturers*  Association  of  North  Carolina,  Charlotte, 

N.  C 594 

Herrick,  Robert  F 566 

Leigh  &  Butler,  Boston,  Mass 580 

Stevens,  George  H.,  Boston,  Mass 579 

Thread,  spool.    {See  Spool  thread.) 

Tires,  steel.    (See  Iron  and  steel  tires'.) 

Toilet  soaps,  etc.  (par.  46) ;  MUlhens  &  Kropp,  Jersey  City,  N.J 123 

Toothpicks  of  wood  (par.  176);  H\geia  Antiseptic  Toothpick  Co.,  New  York, 

N.  Y 609 

Tops.    (See  Wool.) 

Towels,  etc.  (par,  269);  Niagara  Textile  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y 1150 

Tow  oLflax  (par.  274);  Andrew  Dutton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass , 1175 

Tracing  cloth  (par,  259): 

Conant,  Charles  A..  Washington.  D.  C 1084 

National  Tracing  Cloth  Co.,  Saylesville,  R.  1 1082 

Palmer,  E.  A.,  East  Greenwich,  R.  1 1080 

Regina  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Greenwich,  R.  1 1079, 1080 

Tungsten-bearing  ores  (par.  635);  Denver,  Boulder  &  Western  Railroad  Co 1902 

Tuning  pins  (par.  169);  American  Musical  Supply  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J 597 

Tusks,  ivory.    (See  Ivory  tusks.) 

Typewriters  (par.  450): 

Ellison ,  William  B . ,  New  York ,  N .  Y 1786 

Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1782 

Strauss,  Reich  A  Boyer,  New  York,  N.  Y 1786 

Ultramarine  and  wa^  blue  (par.  53): 

Badische  Co.  et  al. ,  New  York,  N.  Y 144 

Heller  &  Merz  4  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J 143 

Standard  Ultramarine  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio 145 

Umbrella  cords  and  tassels  (par.  267);  Umbrella  Manufacturers  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 1143 

Umbrellas,  etc.  (par.  393);  Kreis  &  Hubbard,  Chicago,  111 1716 

Vanilla  beans  (pars.  50  and  71): 

Allen,  E.  T.,  Portland,  Oreg 193 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers*  Association  of  the  United  States,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis 194 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  (Inc.), 

Chicago,  111 192 

Foote  &  Jenks,  Jackson,  Mich ; 190 

Sauer,  C.  F.,  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va 191 

Tetzen,  Ch.,  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 195 

Western  Forestry  &  Conservation  Association,  Portland,  Oreg 193 

Vegetable  ivory  buttons  (pars.  347  and  622): 

Consolidated  Button  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  et  al 1525, 1529, 1531 

Rochester  Button  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1536 

Sage,  Nelson,  Rochesterj  N.  Y. ,  et  al 1535 

WUlers,  Diedrich  K . ,  et  al 1886 

V^etable  ivory,  manufactures  of.    (See  Manufactures  of  vegetable  ivorv.) 

Velvet.     (See  Plush.) 

Velvets  (par.  322): 

de  Grandmont,  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1367 

Silk  Association  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y 1366 

Velvets,  silk.    (See  Silk  velvets,  etc.) 

Velveteens  (par.  262): 

Brookaioe  Mills,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1108 

Warwick  Mills 1109 
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View  post  cards  (par.  337): 

Bloom  Bids.  Co.,  MJumeapolis,  Minn 1458 

Detroit  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mch 1463 

Kropp,  E.  C,  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis : 1483 

Norris  &  Hurd,  Great  Falls,  Mont 14S1 

Teich,  Curt  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  111 1464 

Wallpaper  (par.  341) : 

Bush,  Ctok  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 1493 

Prager  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1493 

Remy,  Peter  H.,  A  Bro.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1496 

Watches  (par.  163);  Ernest  C.  Meyer,  Cleveland.  Ohio 555 

Wearing  apparel.    (See  Knitted  wearing  apparel.) 

Wheat,  etc.  (par.  198): 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Chamber  of  Conmierce 882 

BayStateifilUngGo.,  Winona,  Minn 868 

Blodgett  Milling  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis 899 

Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  111 868 

Conmiercial  Exchange  of  Philadelpnia,  Pa 871 

Crosby,  Jno 890 

Duluth-Superior  Milling  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn 873 

Dunlop  MjIIb,  Richmond,  Va 897 

Edgar,  Wm.  C,  Chicago,  111 *  882 

Hutchison,  E.,  Lancaster,  Pa 877 

Kell,  Frank,  et  al.,  Washington,  D.  C 878 

Kennedy,  Chas.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 906 

Lawrenceburg  Roller  Mills  Co.,  Lawrencebuig,  Ind 868 

Lockport  (N .  Y.)  Board  of  Trade 892 

McNeiUMimngCo.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C 873 

Meyer,  John  F.,  &  Sons  Milling  Co.,  et  al.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 871 

New  Prague  Flouring  Mill  Co.,  New  Prague,  Minn 8^ 

Pennsylvania  Millers'  State  Association,  Lancaster,  Pa So 

Standard  Milling  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 893 

Washington  Millers'  Association,  Tacoma,  Wash 874 

Wheat  screenings.    (See  Bran  and  wheat  screenings.) 

Wheat  starch  (par.  37);  Arthur  S.  Hoyt  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 101 

Wheels,  steel.    (See  Iron  and  steel  tires.) 

White,  Paris.    (See  Whiting.) 

Whiting.    (See  Chalk,  whiting,  etc.) 

Whiting  and  Paris  white  (par.  61);  Stickney,  Terrell  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 160 

Window  glass  (pars.  87  and  97): 

Johnston  Glass  Co. ,  Hartford  City.  Ind 262 

National  Association  of  Window-Glass  Manufacturers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ...  264,275 

Wire  (par.  116) ;  Webb  Wire  Works,  New  Brunswick,  N.J 325 

Wire  cloth  (par.  116);  American  Wire  Weavers*  Protective' Association,  Wood- 
haven,  N.^T 327 

Wire  heddles  (par.  116);  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I 325 

Witherite  blanc  fixe  (par.  52);  Providence  Drysalters  Co 140 

Wrapping  paper  (par.  332) : 

Soutnem  Paper  Co.,  Moss  Point,  Miss 1420 

Moses,  H.  A.,  et  al 1^ 

Women's  ready-made  clothiog  (par.  261);  Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Manufactums' 

Association  of  New  York IIW 

Wood  alcohol  (par.  403): 

National  Wood  Chemical  Association 1725 

New  York  State  Grange,  Watertown,  N.  Y 172S 

Randolph,  HoUinsN.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1723 

Wood  pulp  (pars.  329  and  651): 

Champion  Fibre  Co.,  Canton,  N.C 1928 

Hombeek's,  John  C,  Sons,  Napanoch,  N.  Y 139< 

Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Co 1925 

Parsons  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co 1924 

St.  Lawrence  Pulp  A  Lumber  Corporation 1924 

Stetson,  Cutler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 1930 

West  Virginia  Pulp  A  Paper  Co 1919 

Wool,  raw.    (See  Raw  wool.) 
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Wool  and  woolens  (pare.  296-297):  3P*»- 

Foretmann  <k  Hufimann,  Paasaic,  N.J 1234 

Home  Market  Club,  Boston,  Mass 1257 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturere 1258 

Whitman,  Wm..  Boston,  Mass 1241,1250 

Woolens.    (See  Wool.) 

Wool  hats  (par.  300) ;  Henry  R.  Miller  et  al .,  Beading,  Pa 1283 

Wool  of  the  sheep,  etc.  (par.  652);  D.  Strauss  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1932 

Woolen  yams  (par.  296): 

Abbot  Woreted  Co. ,  Graniteville,  Mass 1259 

W.  Stureberc,  Schell  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1260 

Wool  tops  (par.  295): 

Fonno  Co.  (Inc.),  Boston,  Mass 1230 

Foretmann  dk  Huffmann,  et  al.,  Passaic,  N.  J 1231 

Works  of  art  (par.  658) ;  Alice  Hemmick  (formerly  Alice  Barney) 1951 

Woolen  fabrics  (par.  326);  Schwarzenbacn,  Huber  db  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y 1371 

Woven  wire  clotn  (par.  169) ;  Neumeyer  &  Dimond,  New  York,  N.  x 327 

Yam,  artificial  silk.    (See  Artificial  silk  yam.) 

Yams,  cotton.    (See  under  Cotton;  Woolen;  Jute;  Ramie.) 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  (par.  65) ;  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co . , 

Philadelphia,  Pa 171 

Zante  currants  (par.  223);  Hilles  Bro.  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  et  al 943 

Zinc  ore  (par.  164): 

Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 557 

McCarthy,  Jas.  F. ,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 556 
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